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FThe  fourth  confonant,  and  fixth  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet, ftands  in  phyiical  prefcriptions  (or  fiat,  or 
f  let  it  be  done.  Thus,  F.  S.  A.  fignifies  fiat  fe- 
tundum  artem.  It  was  alfo  a  numeral  letter  fignifying 
forty,  and  when  a  dafh  was  added  a-top,  thus,  f,  it  fig- 
nified  forty  thoufand. 

FABRIC,  a  term  ufed  in  commerce  to  diftinguifh  the 
different  fpecies  of  the  fame  article  or  commodity ;  thus 
we  fay,  cambricks  of  the  fabric  of  St.  Quintin,  or  of  the 
Valenciennes  fabric.  Dowlas  of  the  letter  L.  fabric,  and 
thus  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  fabricator  or  ma- 
nufacturer is  particularly  defined,  and  when  particular 
marks  denote  a  fuperior  quality  in  the  commodity  to  all 
others  of  the  fame  fpecie,  thefe  diftinctions  are  very  ufeful 
and  neceflaiy ;  but  it  too  often  happens  that  the  fabricators 
tbemfelves,  taking  advantage  of  the  reputation  of  their 
marks,  make  the  commodity  below  the  flandard  of  good- 
nefs  ufuallv  expected  under  thefe  marks;  or  that  others 
bafely  counterfeit  the  faid  marks,  the  confequences  of 
which  in  both  cafes  are  highly  detrimental  to  the  public, 
and  efpeciallv  where  it  happens  with  refpect  to  articles  ex- 
ported to  foreign  markets.  Impottures  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  too  feverely  profecuted. 

FACTITIOUS,  is  any  thing  made  by  art,  and  is  ufu- 
ally  taken  in  oppofition  to  natural.  Thus  foap  is  a  fac- 
tious body  or  concrete,  but  fuller's  earth  is  a  natural  one. 

FACTOR.  All  the  denominations  of  factors,  fuper- 
cargces,  and  agents,  import  and  fignify  the  fame  thing,  in 
regard  of  their  function,  though  different  in  the  method 
and  place  of  difcharging  it,  and  are  always  underftood  to 
be  one  who  aits  for  another,  and  who  buys,  fells,  and  ne- 
gociates,  in  conformity  with  the  orders  of  his  principal, 
under  the  various  circumftances  of  his  principal's  limita- 
tions and  directions. 

The  former  of  thefe  are  generally  eflablifhed  in  fome 
foreign  parts,  to  tranfadt  the  bufinefs  of  purchafing,  fell- 
in»,  tranfporting,  and  exchanging,  that  {hall  be  committed 
to  his  care;  and  the  latier  more  properly  for  the  receiving 


and  paying  of  monies ;  whilft  the  fupercargo's  employ  is 
confined  to  the  fales  of  goods  under  his  direction  on  fome 
voyage,  and  it  may  he  the  purchafe  of  others,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  orders  his  employer  may  give  him :  they 
ought  all  to  be  matters  of  the  trade  and  bufinefs  they  en- 
gage in,  as  many  advantages,  or  the  reverfe,  depend  on 
their  conduct  and  proceedings. 

A  faSior  is  but  a  fervant  to  the  merchant,  and  receives 
from  him,  in  lieu  of  wages,  a  commiffion  of  factorage, 
according  to  the  ufage  of  the  place  where  he  refides,  or 
the  bufinefs  he  tranfacts,  this  being  various  in  different 
countries,  and  on  the  purchafes  and  fales  of  different  com- 
modities :  he  ought  to  keep  ftrictly  to  the  tenor  of  his  or- 
ders, as  a  deviation  from  them,  even  in  the  moft  minute 
particular,  expofes  him  to  make  ample  fatisfaction  for  any 
lofs  that  may  accrue  from  his  non-ebfervance  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  very  reafonable  it  fhould  be  fo,  as  the  diftance  of 
his  fituation  renders  him  ui.able  to  judge  of  his  principal's 
views  and  intentions ;  therefore  he  fliould  fubmit  blindly  to 
them,  though  always  exerting  his  beft  endeavours  for  the 
merchant's  intereft,  as  his  gain  is  certain,  whilft  his  em- 
ployer's is  precarious. 

When  unlimited  orders  are  given  tofaiiors,  and  they 
are  left  to  fell  or  buy  on  the  beft  conditions  they  can,  what- 
ever detriment  occurs  to  their  conftituents,  they  have  their 
excufe  in  their  hands,  as  it  is  to  be  prefumed  they  acted 
for  the  beft,  and  were  governed  by  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence. 

A  faflor  is  barely  a  truftee  for  his  principal  j  therefore, 
if  this  latter,  having  goods  in  the  other's  hands,  owes  him 
money  by  fimple  contract,  and  then  dies  indebted  by  fpe- 
cialty  more  than  his  affets  are  worth,  the faiior  cannot  re- 
tain the  goods.  2  Fern.  117.  vol.  i.  Fern.  428.  and 
2  Fern.  638. 

If  a  fatlor  receives  only  a  bare  commiflion  to  fell  and 
difpofe,  it  will  not  enable  him  totruft;  for,  in  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  his  authority,  he  ought  on  a  fale  to  receive  quid 
quo  pro;  and,  on  the  delivery  of  the  one,  to  receive  the 
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other;  for,  otherwife,  by  that  means,  as  tliey  may  truft 
fix  months,  they  may  truft  fixteen  years;  nor  by  virtue  of 
any  daufe  in  their  orders  that  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  aft 
as  they  think  beft,  or  of  doing  as  if  the  affair  was  their 
own,  may  they-  truft  an  unreafonable  time,  as  ten  or 
twenty  years,  inftead  of  one,  two,  or  three  months, 
fuppofing  this  the  accuftomary  time  of  credit  for  the  like 
commodities:  and  fo  it  was  adjudged,  where  one  had  re- 
mitted jewels  to  his  faclor  in  Barbary,  who  difpofed  of  the 
fame  to  Mullefhack,  the  emperor,  for  a  fum  certain,  to  be 
paid  at  a  time,  which  being  elapfed,  the  faclor  not  ob- 
taining it,  was  forced  to  make  the  fame  good  to  his  prin- 
cipal, i  Jac.  B.  R.  Rot.  416.  Barton  and  Saddocis. 
Bulft.  1.  part  103.     Yelv.  202.     2,  Mod.  roo,   101. 

Again,  one  and  the  fame  faclor  may,  and  generally 
does,  aft  for  feveral  merchants,  who  muft  run  the  joint 
rifk  of  his  aftions,  though  they  are  mere  ftrangers  to  one 
another;  as  if  five  rrerchants  fhall  remit  to  one  faclor  five 
diftinft  bales  of  goods,  and  the  faclor  makes  a  joint  fale 
of  them  to  one  man,  who  is  to  pay  one  moiety  down, 
and  the  other  at  fix  months  end  ;  if  the  buyer  breaks  be- 
fore the  fecond  payment,  each  man  muft  bear  a  proportio- 
nable fhare  of  the  lofs,  and  be  contented  to  accept  of  their 
dividend  of  the  money  advanced. 

But  if  fuch  a  faclor  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  all 
thofe  five  merchants,  and  one  of  them  accepts  the  fame, 
the  others  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  make  good  the  payment, 
tamenauarede  hoc.     Salk.  126. 

And  as  the  authority  and  truft  repofed  in  faclors  is  very 
great,  fo  ought  they  to  be  provident  in  their  aftions  for 
the  benefit  of  their  principals;  and  therefore,  if  fatlors 
fhall  give  time  to  a  man  for  payment  of  monies  contracted 
on  fales  of  their  principals  goods,  and  after  the  time  is  elap- 
fed, they  fhall  fell  goods  of  their  own  to  fuch  perfons  for 
ready  cafh  (leaving  their  principals  unreceived)  and  then 
fuch  man  break  and  become  infolvent,  \he  faclor  in  equity 
and  honefty,  ought  to  make  good  the  loffes ;  for  they 
ouuht  not  to  difpenfe  with  the  non-payment  of  their  prin- 
cipals monies,  after  they  become  due,  and  procure  pay- 
ment of  their  own  to  another  man's  lofs,  though,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  they  cannot  be  compelled.  Heath  v. 
Turner  Winch.  24,  25. 

If  goods  are  remitted  to  a  faclor,  and  upon  arrival  he 
{hall  make  a  falfe  entry  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  or  land  them 
without  entering,  whereby  they  fhall  incur  the  feizure  or 
forfeiture,  whatfoever  the  principal  is  endamaged,  he  muft 
inevitably  make  good,  nor  will  fuch  general  claufe  help 
him,  as  above;  but,  if  3.  faclor  makes  his  entry,  accord- 
ing to  invoice,  or  his  letters  of  advice,  and  it  happens 
that  thefe  are  erroneous,  if  the  goods  are  then  loft,  the 
faclor  is  difcharged.  Levifon  v.  Kirke,  Trin.  7.  Jac.  in 
B.  R.  Lane's  Rep.  65. 

And  as  fidelity,  diligence,  and  honefty,  are  expefted 
from  the  faclor.,  fo  the  law  requires  the  like  from  his  em- 
ployer, judging  the  aft  of  the  one  to  be  the  aft  of  the 
other ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  merchant  fhall  confign  coun- 
terfeit jewels  to  his  faclor,  who  fells  and  difpofes  of  them 
for  valuable  confiderations,  as  if  they  were  right ;  if  the 
faclor  receives  any  lofs  or  prejudice  thereby,  by  imprifon- 
ment  or  other  punifhment,  the  matter  fhall  not  only  make 
good  the  damage  to  the  faclor,  but  alfo  render  the  fatis- 
faftion  to  the  party  damnified :  and  fo  it  was  adjudged, 
where  one  How  was  poffefTed  of  three  counterfeit  jewels, 
and  having/«<!?src  in  Barbary,  and  knowing  one  Southern, 
a  merchant,  was  refident  on  the  place,  configns  thofe 
jewels  to  his  faclor,  who  receiving  them,  intreated  Sou- 
thern to  fell  them  for  him,  telling  him  that  they  were  good 
jewels ;  whereupon  Southern,  not  knowing  they  were 
counterfeit,  fold  them  to  the  king  in  whofe  dominions  he 
refided,  for  eight  hundred  pounds  (they  being  worth  really 
but  one  hundred  pounds)  and  delivered  the  money  to  the 
faclor,  who  remitted  the  fame  to  How:  the  king,  not 
long  after,  finding  himfelf  cheated,  committed  Southern 
to  prifon,  till  he  repaid  the  eight  hundred  pounds.  Where- 
upon, Southern,  coming  to  England,  brought  his  aflion 
againft  How,  and  had  judgment  to  recover  his  damage ; 
for  the  principal  fhall  anfwer  for  his  faclor  in  all  cafes, 
■where  he  is  privy  to  the  aft  or  wrong :  and  (o  it  is  in  con- 
tracts, if  a  faclor  fhall  buy  goods  on  the  account  of  his 
principal,  (efpecially  if  he, has  ufed  fo  to  do)  the  contraft 
of  the  faclor  will  oblige  the  principal  to  a  performance  of 


the  bargain.     2  Rolls,  $,  2  Cro.  461.  Bridgman  126,  127* 
Popham  143. 

When  faclors  have  obtained  a  profit  for  their  principal, 
they  muft  be  cautious  how  they  difpofe  of  it,  for  if  they 
aft  without  commiffion  or  order,  they  become  refponfible. 
Goods  remitted  to  faclors  ought  in  honefty  to  be  carefully 
preferved,  as  the  truft  repofed  in  them  is  great;  and  there- 
fore a  faclor  robbed,  in  an  account  brought  againft  him 
by  his  principal,  the  fame  fhall  difcharge  him.  Southcotc's 
cafe.  Cok.  lib.  4.  fol.  84.  And  fo  it  is  as  if  zfaclor  buys 
goods  for  his  principal,  which  afterwards  happen  to  be 
damnified,  the  principal  muft  bear  the  misfortune ;  but, 
if  a  faclor  fhall  difpofe  of  the  goods  of  his  principal,  and 
take  money  that  is  falfe,  he  fhall  make  good  the  lofs ;  yet, 
if  he  receives  monies,  and  afterwards  the  fame  is  by  edift 
or  proclamation  leffened  in  value,  the  merchant,  and  not 
the  faclor,  muft  then  bear  the  lofs. 

The  faclor  muft  likewife  be  careful  in  regard  of  letters 
of  credifj  obferving  nicely  whether  they  are  for  a  time  li- 
mited, or  to  fuch  a  value,  or  not  exceeding  fuch  a  fum, 
or  general,  as  he  may  otherwife  bring  himfelf  into  confi- 
derable  loffes. 

If  a  merchant  remits  goods  to  his  faclor,  and  about  a 
month  after  draws  a  bill  on  him,  the  faclor,  having  effefts 
in  his  hands,  accepts  the  bill,  then  the  principal  breaks, 
againft  whom  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt  is  awarded,  and 
the  goods  in  the  faclor' %  hands  are  feized;  it  has  been 
conceived,  the  faclor  muft  anfwer  the  bill  notwithftand- 
ing,  and  come  in  a  creditor  for  fo  much  as  he  was  inforced 
by  reafon  of  his  acceptance  to  pay.  §>uere,  if  equity  may 
not  relieve  in  fuch  cafes? 

A  faclor,  who  enters  into  a  charter-party  with  a  mafter 
for  freightmenr,  is  obliged  by  the  contraft;  but  if  he  loads 
aboard  generally,  the  goods,  the  principal's,  and  the 
lading  are  made  liable  for  the  freightment,  and  not  the 
faclor. 

The  faclor,  having  money  in  his  hands  appertaining  to 
his  principal,  receives  orders  from  him  to  make  infurance 
on  fhips  and  goods,  as  foon  as  he  has  loaded,  which,  if  he 
has  neglefted  to  perform,  and  the  fhip  mifcarries,  he  fhall 
(by  thecuftom  of  merchants)  be  obliged  to  make  good  the 
damage;  and,  in  cafe  of  lofs,  he  ought  not  to  make  a 
compofition  without  orders  from  his  principal. 

One  joint-faclor  may  account  without  his  companion, 
by  the  law  of  merchants;  (ox  faclors  are  often  difperfed, 
fo  as  they  cannot  be  both  prefent  at  their  accounts.  Goore 
and  alii  cont.  Dawbeny.  2  Leon.  75,  76. 

A  merchant  delivered  goods  to  be  fold  in  Spain,  and  the 
faclor  fells  them  to  one  who  becomes  a  bankrupt;  we  judge 
here  that  he  fhall  be  difcharged.  In  Capp's  and  Tucker's 
cafe.     2  Rolls's. 

In  account  it  was  held  per  curiam,  that  if  a  man  delivers 
money  to  his  bailiff  or  faclor  to  lay  out  for  him  in  com- 
modities, he  cannot  bring  an  affumpfit,  but  only  an  ac- 
count ;  for  it  may  fo  happen,  that  the  faclor  hath  laid 
out  more  money  than  he  hath  received.  Rcpts.  497. 
i.Veht.  113. 

A  faclor  fhould  always  be  punftual  in  the  advices  of  his 
tranfaftions,  in  fales,  purchases,  affreightments,  and  more 
efpecially  in  draughts  by  exchange,  for  if  he  fells  goods  on 
truft  without  giving  advice  thereof,  and  the  buyer  breaks, 
he  is  liable  to  trouble  for  his  negleft;  and,  if  he  draws 
without  advifing  his  having  fo  done,  he  may  juftly  expeft 
to  have  his  bill  returned  protefted,  to  his  no  fmall  detri- 
ment and  difcredit. 

If  a  faclor  deviates  from  the  orders  he  receives  in  the 
execution  of  a  commiffion  for  purchafing  goods,  either  in 
price,  quality,  or  kind,  or  if  after  they  are  bought,  he 
fends  them  to  a  different  place  from  that  he  was  directed  to, 
they  muft  remain  for  his  own  account,  except  the  mer- 
chant^  on  advice  of  his  proceedings,  admits  them  accord- 
ing to  his  firft  intention. 

A  faclor  that  fells  a  commodity  under  the  price  he  is  or- 
dered, fhall  be  obliged  to  make  good  the  difference ;  and, 
if  he  purchafes  goods  for  another  at  a  price  limited,  and 
afterwards  they  rife,  and  he  fraudulently  takes  them  for 
his  own  account,  and  fends  them  to  another  part,  in  order 
to  fecure  an  advantage  that  feemingly  offers,  he  will  (on 
proof  thereof)  be  obliged,  by  the  cuftom  of  merchants, 
to  fatisfy  his  principal  for  damages. 
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If  a  faltor,  in  conformity  with  a  merchant's  orders, 
buys  with  his  money,  or  his  credit,  a  commodity  he  fhall 
be  directed  to  purchafe,  and,  without  giving  advice  of  the 
tranfaction,  fells  it  again  to  profit,  and  appropriates  to 
himfelf  the  advantage,  the  merchant  fhall  recover  it  from 
him,  and  befides  have  him  amerced  for  his  fraud. 

If  a  merchant  orders  his  fador  to  fhip  him  a  fum,  in 
the  current  coin  of  a  kingdom,  when  exportation  is  pro- 
hibited, and  the  money  is  feized  in  endeavouring  to  get  it 
abroad,  the  lofs  is  for  the  merchant's  account,  and  not 
the  faclor's. 

If  a  faStor  pays  money  of  a  merchant's  without  his  or- 
ders, it  is  at  his  own  peril ;  and  if  he  lends  his  cafh,  with- 
out his  leave,  (though  he  propofes  the  intereft  fhall  be  the 
merchant's). and  any  lofs  happens  before  his  principal's  de- 
termination about  it  be  known,  it  fhall  remain  to  the 
faSfor. 

And  as  a  faSlor,  who  has  nothing  in  view  but  his  own 
intereft,  and  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  calls  of  honour 
and  honefty,  ought  to  be  treated  as  fuch  a  wretch  deferves ;  j 
one  with  a  contrary  chata£ler,  who  follows  the  dictates  of  | 
confcience,  and  makes  right  reafon  and  integrity  the  rules 
of  his  actions,  fhould  meet  (as  he  generally  does)  a  treat- 
ment adequate  to  his  merits,  and  be  regarded  by  his  em- 
ployers with  that  efteem,  which  his  faithful,  diligent,  and 
careful  difcharge  of  their  commiflions  juftly  challenge  from 
them.  And  as  what  has  been  faid  of  the  faclor  may  ferve 
equally  the  fame  for  the  fupercargo,  we  fhall  only  add  un- 
der this  head,  that  of  both  denominations  there  are  confi- 
derable  difiinctions,  viz.  in  the  beneficial  part  of  them, 
as  fome  only  tranfact  the  bufinefs  of  private  merchants, 
whilft  others  are  employed  in  the  more  lucrative  fervice  of 
public  companies,  fuch  as  the  Eaft-India,  South-Sea,  &c. 
though  the  obligations  of  all  are  alike,  only  the  latter  are 
better  paid  for  their  trouble,  and  reap  greater  advantages 
from  their  employs,  than  the  former  can  do. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here,  with  Mr.  Hanway, 
that  no  foreigners  ought  to  be  our  factors  abroad.  "  If 
our  firft  concern,  fays  he,  ought  to  be  for  our  own  chil- 
dren, it  ought  then  to  be  confidered  how  many  fons  of 
tradefmen,  merchants,  gentlemen,  and  even  noblemen, 
are  loft  to  their  parents,  their  country,  and  their  God,  for 
want  of  employment !  Merchants  are  no  where  more  ho- 
nourably efteemed  than  in  this  country ;  but  they  often  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  for  which  they  are 
efteemed  in  diftant  climes  ;  and  fhall  we  encourage  fo- 
reigners to  take  their  place  ?  There  cannot  be  more  trade 
carried  on  than  a  country  will  bear :  it  will  ufually  employ 
fo  much  money,  fo  many  hands,  and  no  more.  Do  we 
want  money  in  this  nation  to  carry  on  our  trade  ?  by  no 
means.  It  is  true,  the  national  intereft  is  already  very 
low,  perhaps  it  will  be  lower  frill,  and  what  will  be  the 
confequence,  but  that  we  muft  throw  more  money  into 
trade,  and  extend  our  fettlements  and  commercial  intereft 
over  the  earth  as  much  as  poffible  ?  Why  fhould  we  encou- 
rage foreigners  to  do  any  thing  for  us  abroad,  which  we 
can  do  better  ourfelves  ?  What  circumftances  fhould  we  be 
in,  if  all  our  factors  abroad  were  foreigners  ?  What  tie, 
or  what  fecurity  could  we  have  of  their  integrity  in  the 
fale  of  our  commodities,  much  lefs  in  the  proportion  of 
national  manufactures  in  oppofition  to  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries, or  zeal  in  the  purchafe  of  the  commodities  of  the 
countries  where  they  refide,  if  they  left  us  no  pledge  of 
their  fidelity,  nor  fpent  any  part  of  their  lives  in  this 
ifland. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  what  riches  do  not  our  faclors 
bring  home !  How  many  confiderable  men  have  not  we  in 
this  metropolis  from  Lifbon  !  Who  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
wealth  that  has  been  brought  here  by  Eaft-India  faclors  ? 
Are  not  thefe  great  national  objects  ?  Italy,  Spain,  and 
oth«r  countries,  are  ever  fending  us  new  recruits  to  our 
commercial  ftrength,  arifing  from  factorage."  See  Bank- 
ruptcy, Bills  of  exchange,  Consuls. 

FACTORAGE,  is  the  wages  or  allowance  paid  and 
made  to  a  factor  by  the  merchant.  The  gain  of  fatlorage 
is  certain,  however  the  fuccefs  proves  to  the  merchant ; 
but  the  commiflions  and  allowances  vary,  according  to  the 
cuftoms  and  diftance  of  the  country,  in  the  feveral  places 
where  factors  are  refident :  in  the  Weft-Indies,  the  com- 
rniflion  runs  at  about  eight  per  cent,  but  in  France  and 
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Spain,  &c.  not  above  two  per  cent,  and  in  Holland  but 
one  and  a  half  per  cent, 

FACTORY,  is  a  place  where  a  confiderable  number 
of  factors  refide,  to  negociate  and  officiate,  for  their 
matters,  or  employers.  The  nobleft  yo^ory  is  that  of  the 
Englifh  at  Smyrna,  confiding  of  five  or  fix  hundred  per- 
fons.  It  is  a  fort  of  feminary  for  merchants.  The  cuftom 
is  for  perfons  of  fortune  to  bind  their  younger  fons  to 
fome  merchant,  who,  after  three  or  four  years  of  their 
apprenticefhip  are  expired,  go  to  Smyrna,  where  they  have 
not  only  the  management  of  their  matters  affairs,  and  very 
plentiful  allowance,  but  are  likewife  permitted  to  trade  for 
themfelves. 

FAIRS  and  Markets.  A  fair  is  a  folemn  or  greater 
fort  of  market,  granted  to  any  town  by  privilege,  for  the 
more  fpeedy  and  commodious  provifion  of  fuch  things  as 
the  fubject  needeth,  or  the  utterance  of  fuch  things  as  we 
abound  in  above  our  own  ufes  and  occafions.  Our  Eng- 
lifh word  fair  feems  to  come  from  the  Latin  feriee,  be- 
caufe  it  is  always  incident  to  a  fair  by  privilege,  that  a 
man  may  not  be  molefted  or  arretted  in  it  for  any  other 
debt,  than  what  was  firft  contracted  in  the  fame,  or  at 
leaft  was  promifed  to  be  paid  there.     Cowell. 

The  firft  inftitution  of  fairs  and  markets  feems  plainly 
to  be  for  the  better  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
that  merchants  and  traders  may  be  furnifhed  with  fuch 
commodities  as  they  want,  at  a  particular  mart,  without 
that  trouble  and  lofs  of  time,  which  muft  neceffarily  at- 
tend travelling  about  from  place  to  place ;  and  therefore  as 
this  is  a  matter  of  univerfal  concern  to  the  commonwealth, 
Co  it  hath  always  been  held,  that  no  perfon  can  claim  a 
fair  or  market,  unlefs  it  be  by  grant  from  the  king,  or  by 
prefcription,  which  fuppofes  fuch  a  grant.  2  Injl.  2.10, 
3  Mod.  123. 

And  therefore  if  any  perfon  fets  up  any  fuch  fair  or 
market,  without  the  king's  authority,  a  quo  warranto  lies 
againft  him ;  and  the  perfons  who  frequent  fuch  fair,  &c. 
may  be  punifhed  by  fine  to  the  king.     3  Mod.  127. 

Alfo  it  feems,  that  if  the  king  grants  a  patent  for  holding 
a  fair  or  market,  without  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  exe- 
cuted and  returned,  that  the  fame  may  be  repealed  by  fcire 
facias  ;  for  though  fuch  fairs  and  markets  are  a  benefit  to 
the  commonwealth,  yet  too  great  a  number  of  them  may 
become  nufances  to  the  public,  as  well  as  a  detriment  to 
thofe  who  have  more  ancient  grants.     3  Lev.  222. 

It  feems  clearly  agreed,  that  if  a  perfon  hath  a  right  to 
a  fair,  and  another  erects  a  fair  or  market  fo  near  his,  that 
it  becomes  a  nufance  to  tits  fair,  &c.  that  for  this  detri- 
ment and  injury  done  to  him,  an  action  on  the  cafe  lies ; 
for  it  is  implied  in  the  king's  grant,  that  it  fhould  be  no 
prejudice  to  another.     2  Soil,  Abr.  140. 

Alfo,  although  the  new  market  be  held  on  a  different 
day,  yet  an  action  on  the  cafe  lies;  for  this,  by  foreftalling 
the  ancient  market,  may  be  a  greater  injury  to  the  owner, 
than  if  held  on  the  fame  day  with  his.     2  Saund.  172. 

1  Mod.  69. 
If  the  king  grants  unto  one  a  fair  or  market,  he  fhall 

have,  without  any  words  to  that  purpofe,  a  court  of  re- 
cord, called  a  court  of  pie-powder,  as  incident  thereto,  for 
that  is  for  advancement  and  expedition  of  juffice,  and  for 
the  fupporting  and  maintenance  of  the  fair  or  market. 

2  /«/?.  220. 
Owners  and  governors  of  fairs  are  to  take  care  that 

every  thing  be  fold  according  to  juft  weight  and  meafure, 
who  fix  that  and  other  purpofes  may  appoint  a  clerk  of  the 
fair  or  market,  who  is  to  mark  and  allow  a)l  fuch  weights, 
and  for  his  duty  herein  can  only  take  his  reafonable  and  juft 
fees.     See  4  Inji.  274.    Moor  523.    I  Salk.  327. 

Fairs  and  markets  are  fuch  franchifes  as  may  be  forfeited, 
as  if  the  owners  of  them  hold  them  contrary  to  their  char- 
ter, as  by  continuing  them  a  longer  time  than  the  charter 
admits,  by  difufer,  and  by  extorting  fees  and  duties  where 
none  are  due,  or  more  than  are  jultly  due.  2  Injl.  220. 
Finch  164.  iMod.  108. 

Toll  payable  at  a  fair  or  market  is  a  reafonable  fum  of 
money  due  to  the  owner  of  the/«<>  or  market,  upon  fale  of 
things  tollable  within  the  fair  or  market,  or  for  ftallage, 
package,  or  the  like.     2  Injl.  122.    2  Jon.  207. 

Toll  is  a  matter  of  private  benefit  to  the  owner  of  the 
fair  or  market,  and  not  incident  to  them ;  therefore  if  the 

king 
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king  grants  a  fair  or  market,  and  grants  no  toll,  the  pa- 
tentee can  have  none,  and  fuch  fair  or  market  is  counted 
a  (tee  fair  or  market.  Cro.  Eiiz.  558.  2  Injl.  220.  S.  P. 
Lutw.  1336.  S.  P.  refolved. 

Alio  if  the  king,  at  the  time  he  grants  zfairot  market, 
grants  a  toll,  and  the  fame  is  outrageous  and  exceflive,  the 
grant  of  the  toll  is  void,  and  the  fame  becomes  a  (tee  fair 
or  market.     2  Inji.  220.    %  Lutw.  1336. 

But  the  king,  after  he  grants  a  fair  or  market,  may 
grant  that  the  patentee  may  have  a  reafonablc  toll ;  but 
this  muft  be  in  consideration  of  fome  benefit  accruing  from 
it  to  thofe  who  trade  and  merchandize  in  fuch  fair  or 
market.     2  Inji.  221. 

No  toll  fhall  be  paid  for  any  thing  brought  to  the  fair 
or  market,  before  the  fame  is  fold,  unlefs  it  be  by  cuftom 
time  out  of  mind,  and  upon  fuch  fale  the  toll  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  buyer  ;  and  therefore  my  lord  Coke  fays,  that 
zfairot  market  by  prefcription  is  better  than  one  by  grant. 
2  Inji.  221. 

If  the  king  or  any  of  his  progenitors  have  granted  to 
any  to  be  difcharged  of  toll,  either  generally  or  fpecially, 
this  grant  is  good  to  difcharge  him  of  all  tolls  to  the  king's 
own  fairs  or  markets,  and  of  the  tolls,  which  together 
with  any  fair  or  market  have  been  granted  after  fuch  grant 
of  difcharge  ;  but  cannot  difcharge  tolls  formerly  due  to 
fubjects,  either  by  grant  or  prefcription.     2  Inji.  221. 

Alfo  the  king'himfelf  fhall  not  pay  toll  for  any  of  his 
goods ;  and  if  any  be  taken,  it  is  punifhable  within  the 
ftatute  Weftm.  I.  c.  31.    2  Inji.  221. 

So  tenants  in  ancient  demefne  are  free  and  quit  from  all 
manner  of  tolls  in  fairs  and  markets,  whether  fuch  tenant 
hold  in  fee,  or  life,  years,  or  at  will.  4.  Injl.  269.  2 Inji. 
221.    1R0I.  Abr.  321. 

But  this  privilege  does  not  extend  to  him  who  is  a  mer- 
chant, and  gets  his  living  by  buying  and  felling ;  but  is  an- 
nexed to  the  perfon  in  refpecl:  to  the  land,  and  to  thofe 
things  which  do  grow  and  are  the  produce  of  the  land. 
2  Inji.  221. 

For  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  to  render  contracts 
in  fairs  and  markets  fecure,  by  the  common  law,  every 
fale  made  in  a  fair  or  market  overt  transfers  a  compleat 
property  in  the  thing  fold  to  the  vendee  ;  fo  that  however 
injurious  or  illegal  the  title  of  the  vendor  may  be,  yet  the 
vendee's  is  good  againft  all  men.     Latch.  144.   ihiji. 713. 

But  this  general  rule,  that  a  fale  in  a  market  changes 
the  property,  muft  be  underftood  with  the  following  re- 
ftriflions  :  I.  That  this  fale  in  a  market  overt  fhall  not 
bind  the  king,  although  it  bindeth  all  others,  as  infants, 
feme  coverts,  mm  compos^  beyond  fea,  or  in  prifon,  and 
whether  they  were  poffeffed  of  them  in  their  own  right, 
or  as  executors  or  adminiftrators.  2.  That  though  all 
fairs  and  markets  are  overt,  yet  the  fale  muft  be  in  fome 
open  place,  as  in  a  fhop,  and  not  in  a.warehoufe,  or  other 
private  part  of  the  houfe,  fo  that  people  who  go  along  may 
fee  what  is  doing  ;  and  therefore  if  the  fhop-door  or  win- 
dow be  fo  (hut,  that  the  goods  cannot  be  feen,  this  alters 
no  property.  3.  The  things  bought  muft  be  of  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  thofe  which  the  buyer  deals  in  ;  and 
therefore  if  plate,  &c.  are  bought  in  a  fcrivener's  (hop  in 
London,  this  alters  no  property,  and  the  true  owner  may 
maintain  trover  for  them.  5  Co.  83.  cafe  of  market  overt, 
determined  at  the  Old  Bailey,  by  Popham,  Egerton,  Ander- 
fon,  Brian,  and  others. 

By  1  Jac.  I.  c.  2r.  no  fale,  exchange,  pawn,  or  mort- 
gage of  any  jewel,  plate,  apparel,  houfhold- fluff,  or  other 
goods,  of  what  kind,  nature,  or  quality  foever,  that  fhall 
be  unjuftly  robbed  or  ftolen,  within  the  cities  of  London 
and  Weftminfter,  the  borough  of  Southwark,  or  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  fame,  fhall  make  any  alteration  of  pro- 
perty from  thofe  they  have  been  robbed  or  ftolen. 

4.  The  goods  muft  be  fold,  and  a  valuable  confideration 
actually  paid  for  them.     2  Inji.  713. 

5.  If  the  buyer  knows  at  the  time  of  the  fale  that  the 
owner  has  not  the  abfolute  property  ;  this  will  not  bar  the 
right  owner.  2  Inji.  713.  2  And.  115.  and  3  Co.  78.  b. 
S.P. 

6.  The  fale  muft  be  without  covin,  or  any  combination 
between  the  buyer  and  feller,  to  defraud  the  true  owner. 
2  Injl.  713. 

7.  If  a  fale  be  made  of  goods  by  a  ftranger  in  a  market 


overt,  whereby  the  right  of  A  is  bound  ;  yet  if  the  feller 
acquireth  the  goods  again,  A  may  take  them  again,  be- 
caufe  he  was  the  wrong  doer,  and  he  fhall  not  take  advan- 
tage of  his  own  wrong.     2  Inji.  7  1 3. 

8.  There  muft  be  a  fale  and  contraft,  and  therefore  a 
fale  to  a  man  of  his  own  goods  in  market  overt  by  an  in- 
fant of  fuch  tendernefs  of  age,  as  it  may  appear  to  the  buyer 
that  he  is  within  age,  or  by  a  feme  coverr,  if  the  buyer 
know  her  to  be  a  feme  covert,  unlefs  for  fuch  things  as  the 
ufually  trades  for,  or  by  the  confent  of  her  hufband,  bindeth 
not.     2  Inji.  7 1 3. 

9.  The  contraft  muft  be  originally,  and  wholly  made 
in  the  market  overt,  and  not  to  have  the  inception  out  of 
the  market,  and  the  confummation  in  the  market.    2  Inji. 

7J3.  7H- 

10.  The  fale  muft  not  be  in  the  night,  but  between  fun- 
rifing  and  fun-fet;  but  a  fale  mad;  in  the  night  is  good  to 
bind  the  parties,  but  not  a  ftranger. 

By  31  Eliz.  cap.  12.  fellers  of  horfes  are  to  procure 
vouchers  of  the  fale  of  the  horfe  to  them,  and,  for  every 
falfe  voucher,  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds.  The  names  of  the 
buyer,  feller,  and  voucher,  and  price  of  the  horfe,  are  to 
be  entered  in  the  toll-taker's  book,  and  a  note  thereof  de- 
livered to  the  buyer.  A  horfe  ftolen  may  be  redeemed  by 
the  owner,  in  fix  months,  repaying  the  buyer,  &c. 

The  principal  fairs  of  England. 

1.  Sturbridge  fair,  near  Cambridge,  beyond  all  com- 
parifon  the  greateft  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
2.  Briftol,  two  fairs,  very  near  as  great  as  that  of  Stur- 
bridge. 3.  Exeter.  4.  Weft-Chefter.  5.  Edinburgh. 
Alfo  feveral  marts,  as  Lynn,  Bofton,  Beverley,  Gainfbo- 
rough,  Howden,  &c.  6.  Weyhill  and  Burford  fairs,  for 
fheep.  7.  Pancras/a/r  in  Staffordfhire,  for  faddle-horfes. 
8.  Bartholomew  fair  at  London,  for  lean  and  Welfh 
black  cattle.  9.  St.  Faith's  in  Norfolk,  for  Scots  runts. 
10.  Yarmouth  fifhing  fair  for  herrings,  the  only  fifhing 
fair  in  Great-Britain,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  except  the 
fifhing  for  pearl  oyfters,  near  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
Ipfwich  butter  fair.  12.  Woodborough-hill  near  Bland- 
ford  in  Dorfetlhire,  famous  for  Weft  Country  manufac- 
tures, Devonfhirekerfeys,WiItfhire  druggets, &c.  13.TWO 
cheek  fairs  at  Atherfton  and  Chipping  Norton  ;  with  in- 
numerable other  fairs,  befides  weekly  markets  for  all  forts 
of  goods,  as  well  our  own  as  of  foreign  growth. 

While  the  fairs  of  Great-Britain  were  duly  attended 
by  the  eminent  tradefmen  from  the  metropolis,  and  other 
chief  trading  cities,  fhop-keepers  refident  in  the  interior 
countries  were  more  cheaply  fupplied  with  merchandizes, 
and  could  afford  to  fell  their  own  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  they  have  been  able  to  do',  fmce  the  cuftom  of  riders 
has  been  introduced  among  the  country  fhop-keepers  ;  for 
this  cuftom  has  been  inftrumental  to  the  laying  of  a  vo- 
luntary kind  of  additional  taxation  upon  our  own  com- 
modities. 

The  principal  fairs  in  other  countries. 

There  are  feveral  fairs  in  France,  and  fome  of  them 
very  considerable,  as  of  Beauxai-e;  fee  that  article :  St. 
Lawrence,  St.  Germain ;  the  fairs  of  Lyons,  Rheims, 
Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  Troyes,  and  St.  Denys;  the  fair  of 
Caen,  Dieppe,  and  Toulon. 

The  moft  noted  fairs  of  Germany  are  thofe  of  Frank- 
fort, Leipfic,  and  Naumbourg,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
great  trade,  but  the  vaft  concourfe  of  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, nobility,  and  people,  who  come  to  them  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  to  partake  of  the  diverfions  to  be  had. 
In  difcourfing  of  Bills  of  exchange,  we  have  confidered 
under  that  head,  the  fairs  for  exchanges  at  Lyons,  Franc- 
fort,  Leipfic,  and  Naumbourg. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  other  fairs  much  reforted 
to,  as  Zurick  in  Switzerland ;  Novi,  in  the  Milanefe ; 
Sinigaglia,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  Italy;  Riga,  in  Li- 
vonia ;  Rama,  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  fairs  of  Porto- 
Bello,  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Havannab,  in  Spanifl^ 
America. 

FALSTER.    &*  Denmark. 

FAN- 


FAR 
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FA\-PAINTING,  is  an  ingenious  bufinefs,  and  re- 
quires (kill  in  drawing,  in  perfpedVive,  in  the  proper  dif- 
pofition  of  the  lights  anJ  (hades,  and  in  laying  on  the  co- 
lours. This  bufinefs  is,  however,  almoft  ruined  by  the 
introduction  of  printeJy'<7«-«w««:J  ;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  a  pity,  that  any  ingenious  girl,  who  has  a  tafte  for 
drawing,  (hould  be  put  apprentice  to  it. 

FAN-SHOP.  In  thefe  (hops  nothing  is  fold  but  fans 
and  mounts.  They  are  generally  kept  by  women,  who 
employ  themfelves  in  inventing  and  colouring  printed_/a«- 
vmints,  and  in  mounting  thefe  fluttering  implements  of 
the  ladies.  They  fell  fans  brought  from  China;  and 
fome  of  them  export  confiderable  quantities  of  all  kinds  of 
fans.  They  take  about  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice; 
but  there  is  but  little  employment  for  the  journey-women, 
who  may  earn,  when  they  get  a  good  (hop,  twelve  or 
fifteen  (hillings  aweek. 

FAN-STJCK-CARVER.  This  is  a  bufinefs  fit  for 
lads  who  have  more  ingenuity  than  bodily  ffrength.  But 
there  are  few  who  praftife  it ;  and  there  is  not  employment 
for  many  of  them.  They  take  about  ten  pounds  with  an 
apprentice,  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  will  require  but 
little  money  to  enable  him  to  fet  up. 

FAN-STICK-MAKER.  This  alfo  is  a  bufinefs  fit 
for  weakly  boys.  The  fan-filck-makers  are  employed  by 
thofe  who  keep  the  fan-Jhops,  and  mzkefan-flicis  of  ivo- 
ry, tortoifhell,  wood,  &c.  They  take  about  five  pounds 
with  an  apprentice;  but  the  many  fans  brought  ready 
mounted  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  fold  here  extremely 
cheap,  have  almoft  ruined  this  branch  of  bufinefs. 

FANO,  a  fmall  weight  ufed  at  Goa,  and  fome  other 
places  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  for  weighing  rubies,  being  two 
Venetian  carats. 

FANON,  or  Fanos,  a  coin  current  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  Coromandel,  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  India.  There  are  of  them  both  gold  and 
filver;  the  former  not  the  fame  in  all  places,  either  in 
goodnefs  or  weight,  which  makes  a  great  difference  in 
their  value.  The  heavieft  are  not  worth  above  five  pence 
to  five  pence  halfpenny  fterling,  and  the  lighteft  more  than 
five  farthings.  They  weigh  feven  grains ;  but  the  gold  is 
of  fo  bafe  an  alloy,  that  twenty-two  of  them  hardly  make 
half  a  crown  ;  thefe  are  made  at  Afem  ;  and  thofe  of  Pegu 
are  of  the  fame  weight,  but  being  of  a  better  ftandard,  fifteen 
are  equal  in  value  to  the  aforefaid  twenty-two.  There 
are  likewife  golden  fanons  at  Pondicherry,  worth  about 
threepence  halfpenny.  They  are  made  like  the  half  of  a 
pea,  and  nothing  bigger.  Twelve  doudous  are  given  for 
this  fanon,  and  two  caches  for  the  doudou. 

The  filver  fanos  are  not  worth  at  moft  above  twopence 
fterling,  twenty  of  them  going  to  the  pardo,  a  Portuguefe 
money  made  at  Goa. 

FARATELLE,  a  weight  made  ufe  of  in  fome  parts  of 
India,  equal  to  two  pounds  of  Lifbon,  of  fourteen  ounces 
marc,  or  one  three  fourths  of  Paris. 

FARE,  fignifies  a  voyage  or  paflage,  or,  according  as 
we  now  ufe  it,  money  paid  for  paffing  by  water,  2  and  3 
Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  lb. 

FARMER,  is  he  who  rents  a  farm,  or  is  lefTee  there- 
of. Byjlat.  2r.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  no  parfon,  or  fpiritual 
perfon,  may  take  farms,  or  leafes  of  land,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting ten  pounds  per  month  ;  and  by flat.  25.  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  13.  and  32.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  no  perfon  whatfoever 
fhall  take  above  two  farms  together,  and  they  to  be  in 
the  fame  parifh,  under  the  penalty  of  three  (hillings  and 
four  pence  a  week.  Farmers,  graziers,  &c.  not  to  be  deemed 
bankrupts,  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30./  4.0.     See  Agriculture. 

FARRIER.  The  boy  defigned  for  this  bufinefs  ought 
not  only  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to  get  fome 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  particularly  that  of  a  horfe ;  and 
indeed  the  more  knowledge  he  gets  of  medicine  and  fur- 
gery,  the  better  profpect  will  he  have  of  obtaining  a  good 
living  by  this  bufinefs.  He  ought  particularly,  during  his 
apprenticefhip,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
excellent  works  pulliftied  within  thefe  thirty  years,  by 
feveral  ingenious  and  learned  gentlemen  on  the  difeafes  of 
horfes.  The  farrier  is  a  compound  of  the  fmith,  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  furgeon.  He  (hoes  horfes,  and  attempts  to 
cure  all  the  difeafes  incident  to  that  ufeful  animal,  in  which 
he  has  a  certain  materia  medica  adapted  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient :  but  he  is  generally  very  illiterate,  and  more 
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rough  and  cruel  in  his  operations  than  is  neceffary.  As 
this  bufinefs  requires  ftrength,  the  boy  ought  not  to  be 
bound  till  he  is  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  fum  given 
with  an  apprentice  feldom  exceeds  five  pounds,  and,  when 
out  of  his  time,  he  may  earn  twelve  or  fifteen  (hillings  a- 
week ;  or,  if  he  can  raife  about  fifty  pounds,  he  may  fet 
up  mafter. 

FARTHING,  a  fmall  Englifh  copper  coin,  equal  to 
one  fourth  of  a  penny. 

FAT,  or  Vat,  is  a  great  wooden  veffel,  which,  among 
brewers  and  maltfters,  is  ordinarily  ufed  at  this  day  to 
meafure  malt  by  for  expedition,  containing  eight  bufhels, 
or  a  quarter.  It  is  alfo  a  leaden  pan  or  veffel  for  the  mak- 
ing of  fait  at  Droitwich,  in  the  county  of  Worcefter, 
whereof  the  feveral  owners  or  proprietors  do  claim  eftates 
of  inheritance  and  burgefs-fhip  ;  alfo  a  great  brewing 
veffel  ufed  by  all  brewers  to  run  their  wort  into. 

FATHOM,  a  meafure  containing  two  yards,  or  fix 
feet,  taken  from  the  extent  of  both  arms,  when  ftretched 
out  into  a  ftrait  line. 

FAYALLE,  an  imaginary  coin,  valued  by  fome  as  the 
piftole  of  France,  viz.  ten  livres,  and  by  others  twelve 
livres  and  a  half;  which  difference  apparently  proceeds 
from  the  firft  valuation  made  on  the  French  livres  of 
twenty  fous,  and  the  other  on  the  livre  or  guilder  of 
Holland,  worth  twenty-five  fous. 

FAYENCE,  it  is  fo  in  France,  that  all  forts  of  crok- 
ery-ware,  which  are  imitations  of  Indian  China,  [are 
called. 

FEES,  are  certain  perquifites  allowed  to  officers,  &c. 
of  the  cuftoms,  &c.  as  a  recompence  for  their  labour  and 
trouble;  and  thefe  are  either  afcertained  by  a£ts  of  parlia- 
ment, or  eftablifhed  by  ancient  ufage,  which  gives  them 
an  equal  fanctlon  with  an  aft  of  parliament.  For  fees  due 
and  payable  to  the  officers  of  his  majefly's  cujloms  and  fubf dies 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  the  members  and  creeks  thereunto 
belonging,  fee  the  article  Allowances. 

FEES,  concerning  feveral  officers,  as  well  inwards  as 
outwards,  to  be  paid  to  the  clerks. 

Cuft.      Com.      Surv. 
s.     d.     s.     d.     s.     d. 
For  every  bill  of  portage  06       03       03 

For  a  fecond  or  parcel-cocket  out- 
wards 02       0     2       0     2 

To  the  king's  majefty's  waiters,  being  in  number  eighteen. 

s.     d. 

Received  in  the  cujlom-houfe,  above  flairs. — For  every 
Britifh  man's  foreign  goods  or  merchandizes,  of 
what  nature  foever,  paying  cuftom  of  fubfidy 
inwards  in  the  port  of  London,  or  coming  thi- 
ther from  any  place  or  port  by  cocket  I     O 

For  every  ftranger's  foreign  goods  in  like  manner, 
paying  cuftom  or  fubfidy  inwards  in  the  fame 
port,  or  coming  thither  by  cocket  1     6 

For  certifying  every  cocket  of  Britifh  goods  brought 

up  to  London  o     6 

Received  at  the  water-fide  by  the  faid  king's  waiters, 
and  others  attending,  to  be  divided  as  formerly. — 
For  a  bill  of  ftore  or  portage  for  any  thing  above 
ten  fliillings  cuftom  1     o 

For  a  bill  of  fight,  bill  of  fufferance,  or  any  other 

imperfect  warrant  I     O 

For  wools,  woolfells,  leather,  hides,  and  prohi- 
bited goods  from  the  outports  by  cocket  1     o 


Regifter  of  the  king's  majefty's  warrants. 

For  every  Britifh  warrant  for  the  goods  inwards         o     2 
For  every  ftranger's  warrant  O     4 

For  every  certificate  foreign  o     4 

For  all  goods  not  paying  twenty  (hillings  cuftom, 
whether  in  or  out,  there  (hall  be  but  half  fees 
taken,  whether  for  warrants,  cockets,  tranfiers, 
debentures,  or  certificates 

To  the  ufher  of  the  cuftom-houfe. 

For  every  oath  adminiftcred  by  the  king's. officers 

outwards  o     2 
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Rules  which  may  ferve  for  the  ports  in  general. 

Whereas  fome  focieties  and  companies  of  merchants  do 
trade  in  a  joint-ftock,  and  enter  the  whole  lading  and 
cargo  of  a  lhip  inwards,  in  one  fingle  entry,  when  the 
adventurers  therein  concerned  are  many,  the  officers  and 
waiters  may  take  and  receive  fuch  gratuity  as  the  faid  com- 
pany (hall  hereafter  voluntarily  confent  to  pay  unto  them  ; 
any  thing  in  this  order  or  table  of  fees,  or  any  other  act  or 
provifion  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

All  goods  under  the  value  of  five  pounds  in  the  book  of 
rates,  paying  fubfidy  the  fum  of  five  (hillings,  or  lefs,  (hall 
pafs  without  payment  of  any  fees. 

No  Britifli  merchant  that  (hall  have  goods  of  his  own, 
to  be  landed  out  of  one  (hip  or  veflel  at  one  time  (although 
the  receipt  of  the  fubfidy  be  distributed  into  feveral  offices) 
(hall  be  charged  to  pay  any  more  or  other  fees  than  for  a 
fingle  entry. 

Goods  in  partnerfhip  to  pafs  as  if  the  proprietors  were 
eftie  fingle  perfon. 

Fifh  by  Britifli  in  Britifli  (hipping  or  veflel  inwards  or 
outwards,  or  along  the  coaft,  to  pay  no  fees. 

Foreign  coin  and  bullion  inwards,  may  be  landed  by  any 
parfon,  without  warrant  or  fee. 

Diamonds,  precious  (tones,  jewels,  and  pearls  of  all  forts, 
to  pafs  outwards  without  warrant  or  fee. 

Poll-entries  inward  to  pafs  without  fee,  under  five 
(hillings;  if  above  five  (hillings,  and  under  forty  (hillings, 
then  fix-pence  :  but  if  the  cuftom  to  be  paid  exceed  forty 
(hillings,  then  it  (hall  pay  the  full  fees  as  was  paid  for 
the  firft  warrant. 

The  merchant  (hall  pay  for  all  goods  opening  that  (hall 
be  fhort  entered,  above  ten  (hillings  cuftom. 

The  merchant  (hall  pay  for  weighing  of  all  goods  that 
fhall  be  (hort  entered,  above  twenty  (hillings  cuftom. 

The  merchant  not  to  be  at  any  charge  if  duly  entered. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  parliament,  mtitled,  An  Ait  for 
encouraging  and  increafing  of  Shipping  and  Navigation, 
there  are  granted  unto  the  king's  moft  excellent  majefty, 
fundry  duties  upon  ftrangers  vefTels  importing  commodities 
not  of  their  growth ;  and  thereby  it  is  ordered,  that  fuch 
(hipping  as  pretend  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  Britifli  (hipping, 
muft  be  manned  accordingly  ;  whereby  there  is  a  neceffity 
of  an  officer  to  be  employed  every  tide  downwards  towards 
Gravefend,  to  vifit  all  (hips  whether  they  be  manned  ac- 
cording to  the  faid  ait ;  as  alfo  to  gauge  French  (hips, 
and  take  an  account  of  their  tonnage,  and  to  give  certifi- 
cates for  making  of  foreign  (hips  free,  and  taking  bonds 
for  fuch  as  go  to  the  plantations ;  for  effecting  of  which 
bufinefs,  the  following  fees  are  fet  and  appointed  by  the 
authority  aforefaid,  to  be  paid  as  well  in  all  out-ports,  as 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  creeks  thereunto  belong- 
ing, viz. 

Collector  Comp. 
s.  d.      s.    d. 
For  gauging  every  French  veflel,  in  lieu  of 

the  fee  paid  in  France  for  gauging  Britifli 

vefTels  there,  as  long  as  they  continue  this 

duty 
For  making  a  certificate  to  make  a  foreign 

(hip  free,  with  fealing  and  registering  the 

fame  10 

For  a  bond  for  (hips  going  to  the  plantations  o 
For  every  entry  of  French  vefTels,  and  for 

bills  to  charge  the  five  (hillings  per  ton 

on  fuch  veflel       v  O 

For  a  certificate  of  payment  of  tonnage        o 
For  every  entry  of  goods  liable  to  duties  by 

the  act  of  navigation,  which  this  collector 

receives  04      °    4 

The  fees  of  the  chief  fearcher,  and  of  his  majejiy  s  five  under- 
fearchers  in  the  fort  of  London. 

Duties  between  the  chief  fearcher,  and  his  majefty's  five 
under-fearchers  that  attend  at  London. 

For  every  Jhip  that  pajfeth  into  foreign  parts, — Spain,  s.  d. 
Portugal,   the  Streights,  Weft-Indies,  Guinea* 

or  the  Weftern  Iflands                                          6  o 

Eaft-India  jo  o 
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FEE 

All  other  Britifli  (hips  into  foreign  parts 
For  every  ftranger's  (hip  or  bottom 

Duties  of  his  majefty's  five  under-fearchers  that 
attend  at  London. 

Britijh  and  aliens. — For  every  certificate  for  (hipping 

out  goods  formerly  imported 
But  if  the  half  fubfidy  to  be  received  back  amounts 

but  to  forty  (hillings,  then 

To  be  paid  by  Britijh  and  aliens  for  goods  that  pay 
fubfidy,  and  pafs  out  by  cocket  or  warrant. — Pipe, 

puncheon,  or  butt 
Hogfhead  or  bag 
Tin,  the  block  or  barrel 
Beer-eager,  wood  of  all  forts,  copperas,  alum,  and 

fuch  grofs  goods,  the  ton 
Corn,  the  laft ;  fea-coal,  the  chalder ;  beer,  the 

ton 
Lead,  the  fodder 
The  maund,  fatt,  or  pack 
The  bundle,  bale,  cheft,  or  cafe 
Raifins  and  figs,  the  twenty  frails  or  barrels 
Butter,  and  fuch  goods,  the  barrel 
For  every  coaft-certificate  or  cocket 
Tranfires  for  the  coaft,  free. 
For  every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding 
For  certifying  every  debenture  for  receiving  back 

half  fubfidy,  &c. 
For  every  piece  of  ordnance 
For  the  indorfement  of  every  cocket 
For  every  certificate  out  of  their  books  of  goods  loft 

at  fea,  taken  by  pirates,  or  returned,  whereby 

fo  much  may  be  (hipped  cuftom  free 
For  every  bill  of  fufferance  or  (tore,   above  ten 

(hillings  in  the  book  of  rates 
If  under 
The  fardle  or  trufs,  by  Britifli,  of  three  hundred 

weight,  or  upwards 
Woollen  cloth,  the  bale,  not  exceeding  five  cloths, 

or  three  hundred  weight,  fluffs,  bays,  or  fays 

Merchant-Grangers,  unfreemen  of  London,  or  fuch  as 
Jhip  onjlrangers  Jhips  or  veffels. — The  fardle  or  trufs     I     O 

The  bale  o     6 

The  fees  of  his  majefty's  two  fearchers  at  Gravefend. 

For  every  (hip  that  pafleth  over  the  feas  for  Spain,    s.    d. 

Portugal,  Streights,  the  Weft-Indies,  Guinea, 

or  the  Weftern  lilands 
For  every  (hip  to  the  Eaft-Indias 
For  all  other  (hips  into  foreign  parts 
For  every  ftranger's  (hip  or  bottom 
For  every  (hip  having  a  coaft-cocket 
For  paflengers  outwards,  not  being  merchants  or 

mariners  o     6 

Signed  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  Houfe  of 

Commons,  dated  the  17th  of  May,  1662. 

E.  Turner. 

A  Ireviate  of  the  fees  of  his  majejlfs  officers  of  the  cufloms 
andfubfidies  in  the  port  of  London,  reducing  the  particulars 
(as  they  are  fet  in  feveral  paragraphs,  under  feveral  titles) 
into  totals  or  entire  fums,  viz. 

For  the  officers  of  the  petty  cuftoms  outwards. 

For  a  cloth-cocket  by  Britifli  freemen  of  London, 
paid  to  the  principal  officers  and  their  clerks 

For  a  ftranger's  cocket,  or  unfreeman 

For  a  cloth  certificate  by  Britifli  or  ftrangers 

For  a  (hip's  entry  eroding  the  feas 

For  a  (hip's  entry  to  the  Streights,  Canaries,  or 
Weftern  Iflands 

For  clearing  of  (hips,  and  examining  the  books 

For  every  indorfement 

For  making  a  bond  to  the  king's  majefty's  ufe 

For  every  entry  in  the  certificate-book 
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Stibfidy 


FEE 


F  E  L 


Subfidy  outwards. 

For  every  Clip's  entry  within  the  Levant,  or  be-    s.    d. 
yond  the  Streights  mouth  :   to  the  officers  and 
their  clerk  4-    4 

For  every  fhip's  entry  going  to  any  other  foreign 

parts  r     8 

For  every  {hip's  entry  going  to  the  out-ports,  and 

for  a  coaft-cocket  and  bond  4     9 

For  clearing  of  every  fhip,  palling  to  foreign  parts, 

and  examining  the  fliip's  contents  2     6 

For  every  Britifh  cocket,  by  freemen  2     6 

For  every  Arranger's  cocker,  or  unfreemen  of  London     3     4 
For  every  certificate,  cocket,  &c.  2     6 

For  every  certificate,  upon  warrant  from  his  ma- 

jefty,  or  the  lord  treafurer,  paying  no  duties  4     4 

For  indorfement  of  all  warrants  and  licences  o     8 

For  a  foaring  bill  2     o 

For  difcharging  a  bond,  and  filing  the  certificate        o     4 
For  making  a  certificate  of  return  2     o 

For  a  debenture  for  repayment  of  half  fubfidy,  &c. 
To  the  principal  officers  two  {hillings,  to  the 
fearchers  fix- pence,  for  the  oath  two-pence,  ex- 
amining four-pence,  calling  up  and  paying  the 
money  eight-pence,  in  all  3     8 

For  making  and  entering  a  certificate  to  let  pafs  o     6 

For  a  bill  or  ticket  to  the  lord  mayor  o     4 

Petty  cuftoms  inwards 

For  every  (hanger's  warrant  inwards.  Vide  fubfidy 

inwards. 

For  taking  every  bond  o  6 

For  every  bill  at  fight  .  2  o 

For  difcharging  every  bond  o  6 

For  every  great  employment  2  6 

Subfidy  inwards. 

For  every  warrant  by  Britifh  freemen  of  London  : 
to  the  principal  officers,  the  king's  waiters,  and 
regifters  2     6 

For  every  warrant  for  ftrangers  4     6 

Or  unfreemen  3     2 

For  every  certificate  of  foreign  goods  coming  from 

the  out-ports,  to  London  2     4 

For  goods  fent  by  fea,  by  the  importer  thereof,  to 

any  of  the  out-ports,  from  London.  r     0 

All  the  reft  of  the  fees  under  this  title  of  fubfidy 
inwards  are  fingle,  and  paid  to  particular  perfons 

Great  cuftoms. 

For  a  cocket  for  calf-fkins  :    to  the  officers  and 

packer  3  6 

For  wools,  woolfels,  fkins,  and  hides  3  o 

For  a  bond  to  his  majefty's  ufe  I  o 

For  filing  the  return  o  6 

For  a  return  and  difcharge  outward  3  4 

Fees  inwards  and  outwards  concerning  the  clerks. 

For  every  bill  of  portage  I     o 

For  a  fecond,  or  parcel  cocket  outward  o     6 

The  packer  "1 

The  king' swatters  far  the  I  All  thefe  are  reckoned  to- 

threefirjl  articles         r     gether  with  the  former 
Regiflers  of  the   king's  \     entries. 

warrant  •* 

All  other  fees  in  the  table  not  herein  before  comprized  (ex- 
cept only  two  concerning  the  aft  of  navigation.) 
The  fees  of  the  chief  fearcher,  and  his  majefty's  five  under- 

fearchers  at  London,  and  two  atGravefend,  arefingle, 

and  do  riot  admit  abbreviation. 
For  all  goods  not  paying  twenty  {hillings  cuftom,  whether 

in,  or  out,  there  fliall  be  but  half  fees  taken. 
All  goods  under  the  value  of  five  pounds  in  the  book  of 

rates,  fliall  pafs  without  payment  of  any  fees. 
Coin  and  bullion  inwards  }    Pafs  without 

Precious  ftones,  jewels,  and  pearls  outwards  J  warrant  orfee. 


The  merchants  fhall  pay  for  all  goods  opening  that  fhall  be- 

fliort  entered,  above  ten  Shillings  cuftom. 
The  merchants  fliall  pay  for  weighing  of  all  goods  that' 

fliall  be  fhort  entered,  above  twenty  {hillings  cuftom. 
The  merchants  not  to  be  at  any  charge,  if  duly  entered. 

Fees  for  butter,  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  other  goods 
which  may  be  exported  free,  carried  to  or  from  any  place 
within  the  port  of  London,  to  be  only  three  {hillings  and 
five-pence;  and  fuch  goods  to  pafs  by  tranfire,  without 
cocket,  or  bond.     1  Ann.  c.  lb.  f.  1. 

For  corn  not  exceeding  fifty  quarters,  or  hops  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  bags,  to  be  only  one  {hilling  and  eight-pence 
half-penny.     1  Ann.  c.  26.  f.  2. 

For  a  cocket  or  certificate  outwards,  to  be  paid  in  one 
fum  to  the  officer  granting  the  fame;  and  after  the  mer- 
chant hath  duly  paid  his  cuftom  and  fubfidy,  and  other 
duties,  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  as  is  appointed  in  the  book 
of  rates,  he  is  to  be  matter  of,  and  keep  his  own  cocket  or 
certificate,  until  he  fhall  fhip  out  his  goods  fo  entered  ; 
when  he  is  to  deliver  the  fame  to  the  head-fearcher,  or  his 
majefty's  under-fearcher  in  the  port  of  London,  or  other 
ports,  together  with  the  mark  and  number  of  the  goods. 

Fees  in  other  ports  than  London,  to  be  fuch  as  were 
taken  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jac.  I.  till  other- 
wife  fettled  by  parliament.     12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  /  8. 

In  London,  copies  of  the  table  of  fees,  and  of  the  order 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  eftablifhing  the  fame,  to  be  fet 
up  to  public  view  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  in  fuch  places  where- 
the  fees  or  any  of  them  are  received. 

Payable  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  any  port.  For 
a  poft  entry,  when  the  cuftom  is  under  five  {hillings,  no- 
thing; exceeding  five  {hillings,  and  under  forty  {hillings, 
fix-pence  ;  above  forty  {hillings,  the  hmefees  as  for  the. 
prime  entry. 

But  one  fee  to  be  paid  by  Britifh,  for  his  own  goods, 
entered  at  one  time  in  one  fhip,  though  the  duty,  be  diftri- 
buted  into  feveral  offices. 

The  merchants  are  to  pay  for  weighing  all  goods  fhort 
entered  above  twenty  {hillings  cuftom  ;  and  for  opening  all 
goods  fhort  entered  above  ten  {hillings  cuftom;  but  if  duly 
entered,  not  to  be  at  any  charge. 

Goods  in  partnerfhip  to  pafs  as  the  property  of  one 
perfon. 

Societies  or  companies  of  merchants  trading  with  a  joint- 
ftock,  and  entering  a  whole  fliip's  cargo  inwards  in  one 
entry,  the  officers  may  take  fuch  gratuity  as  they  fhall  vo- 
luntarily give  them. 

^Jnlawful  fees  exacted  by  officers  ;  penalty,  lofs  of  em- 
ployment, and  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  in  the  cuftoms 
for  the  future,  and  to  be  liable  to  double  cofts  and  damages. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  34. 

Legal,  not  paid,  difpatches  may  be  flopped. 

None  to  be  paid  for  foreign  coin  and  bullion  inwards. 
and  outwards ;  nor  for  diamonds,  precious  ftones,  jewels, 
and  pearls,  inwards  and  outwards  ;  nor  for  fifli  by  Britifh, 
in  Britifh  Clipping,  inwards,  outwards,  or  coaftwife. 

None  to  be  paid  for  goods  under  the  value  of  five  pounds 
in  the  book  of  rates,  paying  for  fubfidy  five  {hillings,  or 
lefs.  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  f.  8.  Nor  for  corn  exported,  nor 
corn  debentures.  1  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  12.  /.  2.  12  and 
13  Will.  III.  c.  io.  /  91.  Nor  for  fifh  and  flefh  deben- 
tures. 9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44.  /  21.  7  Ann.  c.  II. 
f.  2,  10.  Nor  for  gunpowder  debentures  or  certificate. 
4  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  /  1.  Nor  for  fait  debentures.  9  and  10 
Will.  Ill,  c.  44.  /  13.  Nor  for  the  premium  on  naval- 
flores  ;  nor  for  any  entry,  warrant,  debenture,  certificate, 
cocket,  &c.  in  relation  to  one-third  or  two-third  fubfidies 
only,  upon  forfeiture  of  forty  pounds  for  each  duty  :  one- 
third  to  his  majefty,  and  two-thirds,  befides  cofts  of  fuit, 
to  the  party  grieved.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9.  f.  4.  3  and  4  Ann. 
c.  5.  f.  3.  Nor  for  paffing  of  debentures  for  goods  charge- 
able with  any  additional  duties,  more  than  was  before  pay- 
able for  debentures,  for  repayment  of  the  half  fubfidy ;  nor 
any  fee  for  any  oath  adminiftred  upon  the  aft  of  4  and  5 
Will,  and  Mar.  c.  15.  /  15. 

FELLMONGER.  This  is  a  very  nafly,  difagreeable 
trade,  much  expofed  to  wet  and  cold,  and  therefore  not  fit 
for  weakly  lads.  The  fellmongers  buy  up  the  ficins  of  fheep 
and  lambs,  from  which  they  difcharge  the  wool,  make  the 

fljeep- 
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flieep-fkins  into  pelts,  leather  for  breeches,  alum-leather, 
&c.  They  take  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  with  appren- 
tices ;  who  require  only  a  common  education.  They 
give  very  poor  wages  to  their  journeymen  ;  but  it  requires 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  matter. 

FELLOWSHIP,  company,  or  partnerjhip,  is  that  part 
of  arithmetic  by  which  the  accounts  of  feveral  partners, 
trading  in  a  company,  are  fo  adjufted  or  made  up,  that 
every  partner  may  have  his  juft  part  of  the  gain,  or  fuftain 
his  juft  part  of  the  lofs,  according  to  his  proportion  or  fhare 
of  money  he  hath  in  the  joint-ftock:  this  falls  under  two 
conftderations,  called  the  Jingle  and  double  rule  of fellow/hip. 

Single  Fellowship,  or  Fellowship  without  time. 
By  this  rule  are  adjufted  the  accounts  of  thofe  partners, 
that  put  all  their  feveral  and  perhaps  different  fums  of  money 
into  a  common  ftock  at  one  and  the  fame  time;  and 
therefore  it  is  ufually  called  the  rule  of  fellow/hip  without 
time :  now,  all  queftions  of  this  nature  are  anfwered  by  fo 
many  feveral  operations  in  the  rule  of  three  diredt,  as  there 
are  partners  in  the  ftock. 

For  as  the  total  mm  of  money  in  the  ftock  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  gain  or  lofs ;  fo  is  every  man's  particular 
part  of  that  ftock  to  his  particular  fhare  of  that  gain  or  lofs. 

S^uejl.  r.  Suppofe  three  partners,  A,  B,  and  C,  make  a. 
joint-ftock  of  96 1.  in  this  manner:  A  puts  in  24. 1.  B  puts 
in32l.  and  C  puts  in  40 1.  with  this  96 1.  they  trade  and 
gain  12 1,  it  is  required  to  find  each  man's  true  part  of  that 
gain  ?  The  firft  operation  for  A's  part  of  the  gain  will 
ftand 

Thus,  96I.  :   12I.  :  :  24I.  :   3l.=A's  gain. 
2dly,     96I.  :   12 1.  :  :  32I.  :  4 1. =B's  part  of  the  gain. 
3dly,     96 1.  :   12I.  :  :  40I.  :  5  l.=C's  part  of  thegain. 
Proof,     3I.+  4I.  +    5 1=12 1.  the  whole  gain. 

That  is,  if  the  fum  of  each  man's  particular  gain  amount 
to  the  whole  gain,  the  work  is  true ;  if  not,  fome  error  is 
committed,  which  muft  be  found  out. 

Note,  thefe  operations  will  be  very  much  abbreviated  by 
confidering  that  96  is  the  common  antecedent,  and  12  the 
common  confequent,  in  all  the  three  proportions. 

Therefore,  96  :  12  : :  1  :  0,125  is  a  common  multiplicator. 
Then,         24X   0,125=3!.  for  A's  part  1 
And,  32X   o,  1 25=41.  for B's  part  > As  before. 

Again,         40X   0,125=51.  for  C's part  J 

This  method  is  more  readily  performed  than  the  other, 
efpecially  when  the  partners  are  many;  becaufe  one  fingle 
divifion  ferves  for  all  the  work. 

H$ueft.  2.  Three  merchants,  A,  B,  and  C,  freight  a  fhip 
with  248  tuns  of  wine:  A  loaded  98  tuns,  B  86  tuns,  and 
C  64  tuns.  By  extremity  of  weather  the  feamen  were 
forced  to  throw  93  tuns  of  it  over-board,  how  much  of 
this  lofs  muft  each  merchant  fuftain  ? 

Firft,     248  :  93  :  :  1   :  0,375,  the  common  multiplier. 
Then,     98  X  0,375  =  36>75  for  A's  lofs. 
And,        86  X  0,375  =  32,25  =  B's  lofs. 
Again,     64  x  0,375  =  24        =  C's  lofs 
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With  the  ftock  of  2558 1.  they  trade  18  months,  and 
gain  831  1.  7  s.  it  is  required  to  find  every  man's  part  or 
fhare  of  that  gain  ? 

Note,  although,  the  time  of  trading,  viz.  18  months  be 
mentioned  in  the  queftion,  yet  it  is  no  way  concerned  in  an- 
fwering  it ;  as  may  be  obferved  by  the  following  work. 

Firft,   2558I.  :  831,351.  :  :  1 1.  :  0,325  decimal  parts. 

Confequently,  il. :  0,325  :  :  654,5  :  212,7125.    That  is, 

A's  ftock  654,5   *0j325=  212,7125  for  A. 

B's  ftock  543,75  X  0,325  =  176,71875  for  B. 

C's  ftock 480,     X  0,325  =  156,000      for  C. 

D's  ftock254,5   Xo,325=    82,71.25    for  D. 

E's  ftock  365,25X0,325  =  118,70625  for  E. 


Proof, 


93,000  =  to  the  whole  lofs. 


Now,  if  the  queftion  were  to  find  how  much  of  the  re- 
maining wine  that  was  faved,  belongs  to  A,  to  B,  and 
toC? 

Then,  98  —  36,75  =  61,25  belongs  to  A. 
And,  86  —  32,25  =  53,75  belongs  to  B. 
And,     64  —  24,       =  40,       belongs  to  C. 

That  is,  A  ought  to  have  61   tuns  and   62  gallons. 


ought  to  have  53  and  189  gallons. 
40  tuns  of  what  was  left. 


B 


And  C  ought  to  have 


's  ftock  260,     X  0,325=    84,5 

for  F, 

1.     parts.            1.       s. 

d. 

A  gains   212,7125     =  212     14 

°3 

B  176,71875  =  176     14 

04* 

C  • 156,0000    =156     00 

00 

D 82,7125     =     82     14 

°3 

E  118,70625  =  118     14 

01.;- 

F  84,5           =     84     10 

00 

Proof,       831,35  831       7     00  tfae  gain. 

We  have  omitted  refolving  this  queftion  according  to  the 
ufual  method  (as  before  diricted)  of  finding  every  man's  par- 
ticular part  of  the  gain  by  the  golden  rule,  as  in  the  firft 
work  of  example  I.  leaving  that  for  the  learner's  practice. 

Double  Fellowsaip,  or  Fellowship  with  time,  is 
ufually  called  the  double  rule  of  fellow/hip,  becaufe  any 
particular  man's  money  is  to  be  confidered,  with  relation 
to  the  time  of  its  continuance  in  the  joint-ftock. 

S^vefl.  1.  A  and  Bjoin  in  partnerfhip  upon  thefe  terms, 
viz.  A  agrees  to  lay  down  100 1,  and  to  employ  it  in  trade 
three  months :  then  B  is  to  lay  down  his  100I.  and  with 
the  whole  ftock  of  200 1.  they  are  to  trade  three  months 
more.  Now  at  the  end  of  this  time,  they  find  their  whole 
gain  to  be  21 1.  it  is  required  to  know  what  each  man's 
part  of  the  gain  ought  to  be,  according  to  his  ftock,  and 
the  time  of  employing  it  ? 

Here  it  is  but  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  A  ought  to 
gain  more  than  B,  notwithftanding  their  flocks  of  money 
are  equal  ;  becaufe  A  employed  his  money  a  longer  time 
than  B. 

Now  for  folving  of  this  queftion,  let  us  fuppofe  A's  iool. 
employed  the  firft  three  months  to  gain  Z  =  a  fum  as  yet 
unknown  ;  then  it  muft  gain  two  Z,  in  fix  months  ;  ands 
to  find  what  B  muft  gain,  it  will  be 

1.     mon. 

100     6     2Z  =  A's  gain. 

100     3     To        B's  gain 

Ergo  100  x  3*  2Z 


100x6 


=  B's  gain. 


Quejl.  3.  Suppofe  fix  men,  viz.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F, 
make  a  joint-ftock  of  2558 1. 

1.  s.         dedimals. 

■A  puts  in  654  —  10  =  654,5 

B 543  —  15  =  543,75 

C 480  —  00  =  480, 

I  D 254.  —  10  =■  254,5 

E 365  —  05  =  365,25 

-F 260  —  00  =  260. 


Th 


us, 


But  A's  gain  added  to  B's  gain  muft  =  21 1.  the  whole 

gain  by  the  queftion. 

r^.       ,  ^        100x3  X  2Z 

Therefore,  2Z  -J 7  =  21 1. 

'  r  1 00  x  6 

That  is,  100  x  6X2Z+  iooox3X2Z=  21x100x6, 

which  is  contracted  is  900  x  2Z  =  21  x  600. 

21  x  600 
Confequently,  2Z  =  — -^^ —  which  gives  this  follow- 


ing analogy. 
Viz.  900  :  21 
And  900  :  21 


900 

:  600  :  2Z  ='  14 1.  for  A's  gain. 
:  100  x  3  =  300  :  7 1.  for  B's  gain. 


The  whole  ftock  2558 
the  queftion. 


00  =  2558,00  according  to 


Now  this  way  of  arguing  hath  not  only  refolved  the 
prefent  queftion,  but  it  alfo  affords  (and  demonftrates)  a  ge- 
neral rule  for  refolving  all  queftions  of  this  nature,  be  the 
particulars  never  fo  many,  as  follows  : 

Multiply  every  particular  man's  ftock,  with  the  time  it  is 
employed  ;  then  it  will  be  as  the  fum  of  all. thefe  pro- 
ducts, is  to  the  whole  gain  or  lofs ;  fo  is  every  one  of  thefe 
produfts  to  its  proportional  part  of  that  whole  gain  or 
lofs. 

Qtteft.  2.  Three  merchants  A,  B,  and  C,  enter  into 
partnerfhip  thus:  A  puts  into  the  ftock  65 1.  for  eight 
months;  B  puts  in  78  I.  for  twelve  months,  and  C  puts 
in  84I.  for  fix  months;    with  thefe  they  traffic  and  gain 
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166I.  12s.  it  is  required  to  find  each  man's  (hare  of  the 
gain  proportionable  to  his  flock  and  time  of  employing  it  ? 

1.  A's  flock  65 1.X  8  mon.  the  time  it  was  employed  =520 

2.  B's  flock  78I.X12  mon.  the  time  it  was  employed  =£936 

3.  C's  flock  84 1.x  6  mon.  the  time  it  was  employed  ss  504. 


The  fum  of  thefe  products  is 


i960 


Then,  according  to  the  rule,  the  feveral  proportions 
will  fland  thus : 

i960  :  166,6  :  :  520  :  44,2     =  44I.    4s.  od.  for  A. 
i960  :  166,6  :  :  936  :  79,56  =  79     11     %\  for  B. 
i960  :   166,6  :  :  504  :  42,84  =  42     16     gi  for  C. 

The  whole  gain  =166     12     o 

Gr  you  may  work,  as  in  fome  of  the  former  examples, 
viz.  by  finding  the  proportional  part  of  the  gain  due  to 
one  pound,  &c. 

Thus,  1690  :  166,6  :  :  1  :  0,085  tne  common  multiplier. 

Then,  520X0,085=44,1     forA.l 

And,  936  X  0,085  =  79,5°  for  B-  f  As  before. 

Alfo,  504  X  0,085  —  42r84  for  C.  J 

FELT,  a  kind  of  fluff,  either  of  wool  alone,  or  of 
Wool  and  hair;  neither  fpun,  croffed,  nor  wove,  but  de- 
riving all  its  confidence  from  its  being  wrought,  and  fulled 
with  lees  and  fize. 

FELUCCA,  isalittleveffel  with  fix  oars,  without  any 
deck,  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  veflel  has  this  pe- 
culiarity, that  its  helm  may  be  placed  on  the  head  or  ftern, 
as  occafion  requires.  • 

FEME  SOLE  merchant,  is  where  the  feme  trades  by 
herfelf  in  one  trade,  with  which  her  hufband  doth  not 
meddle,  and  buys  and  fells  in  that  trade;  there  the  feme 
fhall  be  fued,  and  the  hufband  named  only  for  conformity  ; 
and  if  judgment  be  given  againft  him,  execution  fhall  be 
only  againft  the  feme.  Cro.  Car.  69.  Pafih.  3  Car.  C.  B. 
Langham  v.  Bewett. 

Such  a.  feme  may  fue  an  action  without  her  hufband  ;  per 
Wray  chief  juftice.  Pafcb.  31  Eliz.  B.  R.  Le.  131.  in 
the  cafe  of  Chamberlains  v.  Thorp. 

Every  feme  file,  which  tradeth  in  London,  is  not  a  mer- 
chant.    Cro.  Car.  69.  Langham  v.  Bewett. 

In  a  writ  of  execution  the  fheriff  returned,  that  the 
plaintiff  brought  his  action  in  the  fheriff 's  court  in  London 
againft  the  defendant  and  his  wife  as  a  feme  file  merchant, 
and  had  a  verdict  ;  and  how  that  by  cuftom  in  the  city  of 
London  the  lord  mayor  is  chancellor,  and  may  call  caufes 
before  him  out  of  the  fheriff's  court,  and  rule  them  accord- 
ing to  equity ;  and  fnews  how  that  the  lord  mayor  had 
called  this  caufe  before  him,  and  ordered  the  plaintiff 
fhould  have  judgment,  and  that  the  defendant  fhould  pay 
cofts  within  fourteen  days  ;  and  that  fhe  fhould  pay  the 
debt  by  fifty  fhillings  quarterly,  or  elfe  that  execution 
fhould  go  ;  and  that  this  was  the  reafon  why  he  could  not 
make  execution  :  the  court  held  the  return  fufficient,  and 
the  cuftom  reafonable,  though  it  had  of  late  been  abufed. 
Skin.  67,  Mich.   34  Car.  II.  B.  R.!  Barm  v.  Barns. 

Cafe  was  brought  in  the  mayor's  court  upon  Tixiindeb.  affSot 
fifty-feven  pounds  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  city.  The 
evidence  was  for  goods  fold  to  the  defendant's  wite  in  her 
life ;  the  jury  found,  that  the  defendant  had  been  a  free- 
man, but  left  off  his  trade  twenty  years  before,  and  turned 
diffentino-  teacher,  but  the  wife  lived  apart  from  him  within 
the  liberty  of  the  city,  and  exercifed  the  art  of  making 
gimp-lace,  and  the  hufband  no  ways  intermeddled  ;  that 
fhe  paid  her  own  rent,  kept  no  fhop,  but  worked  in  the 
garret;  that  fhe  had  goods  of  the  plaintiff  to  carry  on  her 
trade,  amounting  to  fifty-feven  pounds;  and  that  after 
her  death  the  defendant  promifed  payment;  judgment  was 
given  by  Rider  for  the  defendant,  and  he  declared,  that 
Triby  was  of  the  fame  opinion.  Mich.  2  Will,  and  Mar. 
Show.  183.  Fabian  v.  Plant.  The  reporter,  who  argued 
this  cafe  for  defendant,  makes  a  quare,  and  fays  it  deferves 
confideration,  if  fuch  zl  feme  file  trader  dies,  and  leaves  an 
eftate,  and  the  hufband  pofieffes  himfelf  of  it,  if  he  fhall 
not  be  anfwerable  for  her  debts. 
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If  the  hufband  relinquifh,  or  become  bankrupt,  or  be 
over  fea,  or  of  another  trade,  or  never  intermeddle  with 
her  trade,  fhe  is  within  the  cuftom.  Show.  184.  In  the 
cafe  of  Fabian  v.  Plant,  cites  Het.  9,  10.  or  if  both  exer- 
cife  the  fame  trade  diftinctly  by  themfelves,  and  not  inter- 
meddle with  one  another,  Het.  9, 10.  Pafih.  ^Car.C.B. 
Bewett  v.  Langham. 

A  woman,  whofe  hufband  had  left  her  above  twelve 
years  before,  had  carried  on  a  trade  in  her  own  name  as  a 
widow,  and  gave  receipts  in  her  own  name,  being  fued  for 
a  debt  contracted  in  the  way  of  her  trade,  gave  coverture 
in  evidence,  and  gave  evidence  of  her  hufband's  being 
lately  alive  in  Ireland;  and  Holt,  chief  juftice,  directed 
the  jury  to  find  for  the  defendant,  and  fo  they  did.  izMod. 
603.  Mich.   13.  Will.  III.  Anon. 

A  widow  and  adminiftratrix  of  B  ufed  to  deal  in  tea  in 
B's  life-time,  and  bought  four  tubs  of  C  at  fo  much  per 
tub,  one  of  which  A  paid  for  and  took  away ;  leaving 
fifty  pounds  in  earned  for  the  other  three.  Ruled  at  Guild- 
hall, per  Holt,  chief  juftice,  that  the  hufband  was  liable  on 
the  wife's  contrail,  becaufe  they  cohabited.  Pafih.  3  Ann. 
I  Salk.  113.  Langfort  v.  Adminijlratrix  of  Tiler.  See 
Bankruptcy,  how  feme  file  bankrupt's  lands  are  to  be 
fold.     Alfi  fee  London. 

FENNEL- SEED.  We  have  two  forts  of  this  feed  in 
ufe  in  the  (hops,  very  different  from  each  other  in  fhape 
and  qualities  ;  the  one  is  called  common  fennel-feed,  the 
other  fweet  fennel-feed.  The  former  is  well  known,  but 
the  latter  is  a  larger  and  more  beautiful  feed.  When 
bruifed,  it  is  lefs  unctuous  and  damp,  of  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  aromatic  fweetifh  tafte.  It  is  to  be  chofen  new,  large, 
and  fair,  and  when  damp  or  dufty,  to  be  rejected.  Wc 
have  it  from  Holland,  but  it  is  greatly  cultivated  in  France 
and  Italy.  Forty-eighr  ounces  of  fweet  fennel-feeds  yield 
about  an  ounce  of  oil,  of  a  far  more  agreeable  fmell  than 
that  of  common  fennel:  it  congeals  in  the  cold,  like  oil  of 
anifeed,  and  affumes  a  beautiful  cryftalline  appearance. 

Fennel-feed  is  a  carminative  and  attenuant ;  it  thins  the 
blood  and  juices,  and  is  confiderably  diuretic  and  fudorific. 
Fennel-root  is  frequently  ufed  in  decoctions  for  promoting 
the  urinary  difcharges,  and  anfwers  this  purpofe  as  well  as 
the  feed.  Some  recommend  fweet  fennel -feed  as  a  fpecific 
in  the  fmall-pox  and  mealies,  and  others  in  malignant  fe- 
vers. The  roots  are  of  the  number  of  what  are  called  the 
five  opening  ones  of  the  fhops,  and  the  juice  of  them  is  re- 
commended, four  ounces  for  a  dofe,  againft  quartan  agues. 
There  is  an  oil  drawn  from  the  feed  by  the  alembic,  four 
or  five  drops  of  which  is  a  dofe,  and  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  anifeed  in  virtue,  and  much  more  pleafant,  and  its  dif- 
tilled  water  is  given  with  fuccefs  to  children  for  the  gripes. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  many  of  the  officinal  compofitions, 
and  in  the  decoctions  for  clyfters. 

FENUGREEK,  is  a  feed  of  a  very  fingular  figure, 
about  the  fize  of  the  hemp-feed,  but  of  a  very  irregularly 
rhomboidal  fhape,  confiderably  thick,  and  having  aline  or 
depreffion  running  obliquely  from  one  of  the  angles  to 
another.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  of  a  wrinkled 
furface,  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  an  extremely  tough 
and  firm  texture,  being  with  difficulty  broken  in  a  mortar, 
and,  when  bruifed,  very  damp  and  glutinous.  It  is  alfo  of  a 
very  ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell,  and  of  a  faint  naufeous 
tafte.  We  have  it  from  Germany,  where,  as  alfo  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  cultivated  in  fields. 

It  is  ufed  externally  on  many  occafions;  it  is  emollient 
and  difcutient,  in  a  great  degree,  and  applied  either  by 
way  of  cataplafm  or  fomentation,  gives  greatrelief  in  pains : 
it  is  fometimes  alfo  made  an  ingredient  in  emollient 
clyfters,  where  anodines  and  carminatives  are  required, 
without  too  much  pungency.  It  very  happily  blunts  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  in  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rheas, where  the  lharpnefs  of  the  ftools  have  eroded  the 
mucous  matter  from  the  inteftines,  the  mucilage  of  this 
feed,  given  in  this  manner,  excellently  fupplies  it  for  a 
time. 

FERMENT,  leaven,  barm,  yeaft,  or  any  thing  which 
produces  a  fermentation.  The  ferment  ufed  in  England  is 
the  fpume  or  froth  of  beer  concreted. 

FERRY,  is  a  liberty  by  prefcription,  or  the  king's  grant, 

to  have  a  boat  or  paffage  upon  a  river,  for  carriage  of  horfes 

and  men  for  reafonable  toll :  it  is  ufually  to  crofs  a  river. 
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h  ferry  is  no  more  than  a  common  highway,  and  no  ac- 
tion will  lie  for  one's  being  difturbcd  in  his  paffage,  unlefs 
he  alledge  fome  particular  damage.  Ferrymen  are  not  to 
overload  their  boats,  otherwife  a  remedy  lies  againft  them. 
12  Coke  63.     2  Buljir.  280. 

FERSHARN,  is  an  ifland  on  the  Arabian  coaft,  about 
three  leagues  diftant  from  Gezeon,  which,  befides  the  pearl- 
fifhery,  has  a  great  trade  in  wheat,  with  which  it  fupplies 
all  parts  of  Arabia. 
FEZ.     See  African  Coasts. 

FIFESHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  an  excellent  fpot  of  ground, 
abounding  with  grain  and  pafture,  and  in  fome  places  with 
lead  ore,  and  coal ;  its  feas  are  filled  with  fifh,  as  well 
thofe  guarded  with  fcale  as  fhell.  At  Dumfermline  is  a 
manufacture  of  diaper  and  other  forts  of  good  linen,  which 
is  the  fole  employ  of  its  inhabitants,  and  thdfe  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns. 

FIGS,  of  the  {hops,  are  the  fruit  of  the  common  fig-tree 
gathered  when  moderately  ripe,  not  too  mellow,  and 
carefully  dried  in  the  fun,  before  they  are  packed  up." 

Figs,  both  frefh  and  dry,  are  very  wholefome  food ; 
they  are  nutritive  and  emollient;  they  are  alfo  good  in  dif- 
orders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs  ;  but  a  too  free  ufe  of  them 
has  fometimes  brought  on  obftructions  of  the  vifcera,  a 
common  complaint  in  the  Levant.  They  are  frequently 
made  ingredients  in  our  pectoral  decoctions,  and  by  fome 
are  generally  recommended  againft  nephritic  complaints. 
They  are  much  ufed  externally  by  way  of  cataplafm,  either 
roafted  or  boiled  in  milk,  for  the  ripening  of  tumours,  and 
for  eafing  the  pain  of  the  piles. 

FILE-CUTTER.  This  is  a  very  laborious  bufinefs. 
"The  file-cutter  forges  the  iron,  forms  the  roughnefs  of  the 
file,  by  filing  it,  and  makes  rafps,  by  punching  up  the  iron 
in  fharp  fcales  ;  after  which  he  cafe-hardens  them.  Thofe 
of  this  bufinefs  take  five  or  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice. 
A  journeyman  may  earn  twelve  or  fifteen  millings  a  week  j 
and  it  will  require  a  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  matter. 

Englifh  files  are  much  efteemed,  and  are  an  article  of 
exportation. 

FINANCES  in  the  French  polity,  fignify  the  revenues 
of  the  king  and  ftate. 

FINE-DRAWER.  Fine-drawing  is  a  method  of  few- 
ing  up  the  rents  of  woollen  cloth,  in  fo  neat  a  manner,  as 
to  render  the  place  that  had  been  torn  imperceptible.  This 
is  a  trade  by  itfelf,  performed  both  by  men  and  women ; 
and  requires  exceeding  good  eyes.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs 
take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  and  the 
journeymen  are  able  to  earn  half  a  crown  or  three  fhillings 
a  day. 

FIRE.  Houfes  in  London  to  be  built  with  party-walls, 
&c.  19  Car.  II.  c.  3.  /  8.  22  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  6. 
Directions  for  preventing  fires  in  London.  6  Ann.  c.  31. 
7  Ann.  c.  17.  11  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  33  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  Fire- 
men exempt  from  being  imprefled.  6  Ann.  c.  31.  f.  2. 
Penalty  on  fervants  firing  houfes  by  negligence.  6  Ann. 
c.  31.  f.  3.  Reftrictions  of  boiling  turpentine.  7  Ann. 
c.  14.  f.  11.    Stock  in  fire-offices  how  taxed.     4  Geo.  III. 

C.  2.  /  54. 

By  6  Geo.  III.  it  being  found  by  experience,  that  the 
feveral  rules,  regulations,  and  directions  of  4  Geo.  III.  are 
inconvenient,  and  no  means  of  preventing  the  fpreading  of 
fire,  it  is  therefore  hereby  enacted,  that  no  timbers,  except 
the  timbers  of  the  girders,  binding  joifts,  and  the  templets 
under  the  fame,  and  neceffary  bond-timbers,  fhall  be  laid 
into  the  party-walls  erected  or  built,  or  to  be  erected  or 
built ;  and  that  no  timbers  of  the  roof  be  laid  into  fuch 
party-walls,  except  the  purloins,  or  kerb  thereof,  and  that 
the  ends  of  girders,  and  binding  joifts,  lying  within  fuch 
party-walls,  fhall  not  exceed  nine  inches  ;  and  that  none 
of  the  ends  of  the  girders,  or  binding  joifts,  in  adjoining 
houfes,  fhall  meet,  or  be  laid  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  and 
that  the  fides  thereof  (hall  be  at  leaft  nine  inches  diftant 
from  each  other ;  and  that  there  fhall  be  nine  inches  at  leaft 
of  folid  brick-work  at  or  between  the  ends  and  fides  of  all 
bond-timbers.  The  penalty  on  builders,  not  complying 
with  thefe  regulations,  is  the  fame  as  contained  in  4 
Geo.  III. 

A  workman,  taking  on  himfelf  to  aft  contrary  to  the  di- 
rections of  either  acts,  forfeits  five  pounds ;  and  if  not 
forthwith  paid,  he  is  to  be  committed  for  three  months. 
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This  act  is  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  a  public  act,  by  alS 
judges,  juftices,  and  all  other  perfons  whatever,  without 
fpecially  pleading  the  fame.     See  Arson. 

FIRKIN,  an  Englilh  meafure  of  capacity  for  liquid 
things,  containing  a  fourth  part  of  the  barrel.  The  firkin 
of  ale  is  eight  gallons,  and  that  of  beer  nine.  The  firkins 
of  foap  and  of  butter  are  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  thofe 
of  ale. 

FISCAL,  or  folicitor,  in  Spain,  is  the  king's  mouth  in 
caufes  wherein  he  is  concerned,  a  check  upon  thofe  that 
manage  the  revenue,  a  fpy  upon  thofe  who  embezzle  it, 
an  informer  againft  thofe  that  defraud  it,  an  agent  to  im- 
prove it;  and  laftly,  a  two-edged  fword,  in  a  civil  and  cri- 
minal capacity,  to  defend  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  ;  and 
therefore,  this  employment  is  of  no  lefs  importance  than 
honour,  and  has  in  this  court  of  trade,  as  well  as  in  all 
others,  an  equal  place  with  the  judges  of  both  chambers. 
And  it  being  the  duty  of  this  fifcal,  or  folicitor,  to  fee  all  the 
laws  and  ordinances  obferved,  he  has  certainly  the  greateft 
fhare  of  bufinefs  ;  fo  that  the  prefident  and  he  may  be  ac- 
counted the  axis  the  whole  affairs  of  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indies  turn  upon. 

FISHERY,  a  place  where  great  numbers  of  fifti  are 
catched,  or  the  commerce  carried  on  in  fifh ;  and  more 
particularly  the  catching  them  for  the  foreign  markets. 

The fijliery  conftitutes  a  confiderable  branch  of  the  com- 
merce of  thefe  iflands  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging: 
a  great  number  of  hands  and  veffels  are  employed  in  this 
article,  both  in  Europe  and  America  ;  and  befides  what  is 
expended  at  home,  there  are  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  fterling,  fome  calculate  upwards 
of  half  a  million,  yearly  returned,  merely  for  herring  and 
cod,  exported  to  Spain,  Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  &c. 

The  fituation  of  the  Britifti  coafts  is  the  moft  advanta- 
geous for  catching  fifh  in  the  world.  The  Scottifh  iflands, 
particularly  thofe  to  the  north  and  weft,  lie  moft  commo- 
dious for  carrying  on  the  fifhing  trade  to  perfection:  for 
no  country  in  Europe  can  pretend  to  come  up  to  Scotland 
in  the  abundance  of  the  fineft  fifh,  both  fea  and  frefli-  water 
kinds,  commonly  called  white  and  grey  fifh,  with  which 
its  various  creeks,  bays,  rivers,  loughs,  and  circumjacent 
coafts,  are  replenifhed. 

King  Charles  I.  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  immenfe  advan- 
tages that  might  be  drawn  from  carrying  on  and  encou- 
raging the  fijheries,  that  he  began  the  experiment  with  a 
company  of  merchants ;  but  the  civil  wars  foon  laid  that 
project  afide.  King  Charles  II.  made  a  like  attempt ;  but 
his  preffing  want  of  money  induced  him  to  withdraw  what 
he  had  employed  that  way ;  whereupon  the  merchants, 
that  joined  with  him,  did  fo  too. 

Since  the  union,  feveral  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
trieve the  fijheries,  and  a  corporation  was  fettled  to  that 
effect,  intitled,  the  Royal  Briti/h  Fijbery.  But  all  this 
came  to  little  or  nothing,  till  in  the  year  1750  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great-Britain  taking  the  ftate  of  the  fijheries  into 
confideration,  an  act  was  patted  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  White  Herring  Fijhery,  granting  a  charter  whereby  a 
corporation  is  created  to  continue  twenty-one  years,  by 
the  name  of  the  Society  of  the  Free  Britijh  Fijhery,  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  prefident,  vice-prefident, 
council,  &c.  who  are  to  continue  in  office  the  fpace  of 
three  years,  with  power  to  make  by-laws,  &c.  to  raife  a 
capital  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  by  way  of  fub- 
fcription  :  and  a  gratuity  of  three  pounds  per  annum  for 
every  hundred  pounds  actually  employed  in  the  faid  fijhery 
fhall  be  paid  out  of  the  cuftoms  ;  and  thirty  fhillings  per 
ton  bounty  for  decked  veffels,  from  twenty  to  eighty  tons, 
built  for  and  employed  in  the  faid  fijhery,  for  the  fpace  of 
fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  charter.  And  any 
number  of  perfons,  who  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain  fhail 
fubfcribe  ten  thoufand  pounds  into  the  ftock  of  this  fociety, 
under  the  name  of  the  Fijhing- chamber,  and  carry  on  the 
faid  fijhery  on  their  own  account  of  profit  and  lofs,  fhall 
be  intitled  to  the  fame  bounty  allowed  to  the  fociety ;  with 
other  proper  regulations,  relative  to  the  nets,  marks  on  the 
herring-barrels,  number  of  hands,  and  the  quantity  of  fait 
that  is  intitled  to  the  bounty.  See  Drawback  relating 
to  this  point. 

Herring-F ishery.  The  herring,  alofa  minor,  or  ha - 
rengus,  according  to  Rondeletius,  is  a  fait- water  fifh,  of  a 
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middling  fize,  with  a  bluifh  back,  and  a  filver  white  belly, 
pretty  much  like  the   fhad.     When  in  its  prime,  it  is  ve- 
ry fat.     The  modern  herring  was  unknown  to  the  anci- 
ents ;  for  the  hake  of  the  Romans  was  only  a  kind  of  fauce 
pade  of  any  fait  fifh. 

Herrings  are  a  fifh  of  paflage;  they  are  chiefly  in  the 
northern  feas,  and  commonly  go  in  fhoals,  being  very 
fond  of  following  fire  or  light,  and  in  their  paflage  they 
refemble  a  kind  of  lightning. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  an  incredible  fhoal  of 
herrings,  probably  much  greater  than  the  land  of  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  come  from  the  north  on  the  furface 
of  the  fea ;  but  where  they  breed,  or  what  particular 
place  they  come  from,  cannot  be  certainly  known.  It  is 
not  perceived  that  any  of  them  ever  return  to  their  na- 
tive coafl,  but  come  from  home  with  their  prolific  fpawn, 
by  the  calling  of  which  every  fifh  may  be  faid  to  produce 
ten  thoufand  more  in  our  feas. 

As  this  great  fhoal  pailes  between  the  fhores  of  Green- 
land and  the  North  Cape,  though  two  hundred  leagues 
wide,  they  mull  be  greatly  ftraitened  as  they  comefouth- 
ward  ;  fo  that  this  huge  body  is  necefTarily  divided  into 
two  parts,  as  foon  as  they  reach  the  extremities  of  Great- 
Britain.  For  we  find  one  part  of  them  fleering  well,  or 
fouth  weft,  and  leaving  the  iflands  of  Shetland  and  Ork- 
ney to  the  left,  pafs  on  towards  Ireland,  where,  being 
interrupted  a  fecond  time,  fome,  keeping  the  fhore  of 
Britain,  parting  fouth  down  St.  George's  channel,  till  they 
meet  their  friends  again  in  the  Severn  fea,  while  the  other 
party,  edging  off  to  the  fouth  weft,  coaft  the  weftcrn 
ocean,  till  they  reach  the  fouth  fhore  of  Ireland  ;  and  then 
fleering  fouth  eaft,  join  their  aforefaid  friends  in  St. 
George's  channel.  The  other  part  of  the  firft  divifion 
made  in  the  north,  parting  a  little  to  the  eaft,  and  fouth- 
eaft,  come  down  in  the  German  ocean  ;  and  ftill  keeping 
the  coaft  of  Britain,  they  pafs  by  Shetland,  and  then 
make  the  point  of  Buchannefs,  and  the  coaft  of  Aberdeen, 
filling,  as  they  go,  all  the  bays,  firths,  creeks,  &c.  with 
their  innumerable  multitude.  Hence  they  proceed  fouth- 
ward,  pafs  by  Dunbar,  and  round  the  high  fhore  of  St. 
Tabbs  and  Berwick,  are  again  feen  off"  Scarborough ;  and 
even  then  not  in  leflened  bulk,  till  they  arrive  at  Yar- 
mouth roads  on  the  coaft  of  England;  after  that  they  vifit 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  from  thence,  palling  down 
the  Britifh  channel,  they  feem  to  be  loft  in  the  weftern 
ocean. 

In  this  courfe  we  find  feveral  nations  ferving  themfelves 
out  of  their  multitudes,  in  different  ftations.  The  Dutch 
have  long  tailed  the  fweets  of  this  fifhery.  The  next 
draught  is  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Tay,  where  they  fpread  upon  the  fands  and  fhoals  in 
every  creek,  harbour,  or  bay,  where  the  Scotch  take  very 
great  quantities,  cure,  pickle  up,  and  fend  to  the  fame 
market  as  the  Dutch,  and  fometimes  before  them,  and  dif- 
pofe  of  them  to  as  good  a  price.  Then  as  they  drive 
fouth,  the  Dunbar  fifning-boats  and  the  Fifemen  intercept 
great  quantities,  which  they  make  for  the  moft  part  into 
red-herrings,  and  fait  at  Edinburgh,  and  other  populous 
places  in  the  country.  After  they  have  been  ferved,  the 
Englifh,  Dutch,  French,  &c.  receive  them  with  all  di- 
ligence, as  they  fpread  themfelves  on  the  banks  in  Yar- 
mouth-roads in  quell  of  their  food  ;  and  it  has  been  known, 
that  the  Yarmouth  and  LeoftorFmen  only  have  taken  and 
cured  fifty  thoufand  barrels  of  red  herrings  in  a  year ;  be- 
fides  the  incredible  quantities  taken  by  the  Dutch,  French, 
Flemings,  Flufhingers,  Bremers,  and  Hamburghers,  who 
lie  with  their  buffes  on  the  back  of  Yarmouth- fands ;  and 
yet  the  fifhing  frnacks  of  London,  Folkftone,  Dover, 
Sandwich,  and  all  the  coaft  about  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Thames,  catch  innumerable  quantities  for  the  London 
markets,  and  all  the  populous  towns  up  the  river,  and  up- 
on and  near  the  fea-coalts  of  Kent  and  SufTex,  where  they 
eat  them  frefh.  And  as  the  remainder  fwim  down  the 
narrow  feas,  they  become  an  eafy  prey  to  the  French  on 
one  fide,  and  to  the  weft  country  fifhermen  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  channel,  till  they  become  fhotten,  or  eaft  their 
rows,  and  difappear. 

If  we  view  this  fijhery  on  the  other  fide  of  Britain,  we 
fhall  find,  that  the  merchants  of  Glafgow,  Aire,  Dum- 
fries,' and  on  all  the  coails  of  Galloway  ;  as  a'.fo  the  mer- 
chants of  London-derry,  Belfaft,  Carrkkfergus,  Carling- 


ford,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Dublin,  make  great  profit 
of  thefe  fifh,  which  abound  in  the  fame  manner  on  the 
fouth-weft  as  on  the  fouth-eaft.  Again,  after  they  have 
failed  through  all  the  Irifh  Channel,  the  merchants  of  De- 
vonfhire,  from  Minehead  to  Barnftaple  and  Biddiford,  and 
fo  on  weftward  to  the  towns  and  north  fhore  of  Cornwall, 
catch  in  the  Severn  fea  and  cure  many  thoufand  tons,  which 
they  fhip  off  for  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  befides  an 
incredible  quantity  confirmed  by  the  people  on  fhore ; 
which  is  imitated  alfo  by  the  merchants  at  Pembroke, 
Swanzey,  and  on  all  the  coaft  of  South-Wales,  from  Mil- 
ford  haven  to  the  mouth  of  Briftol  river  above  King-road  ; 
where  they  grow  fhotten,  fall  into  deep  water  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  appear  no  more.  Nor  is  the  quantity  of  her- 
rings by  this  time  exhaufted  ;  for  to  eftimate  the  remain- 
ing numbers  of  herrings  by  the  mighty  fhoals  which  are  feen 
in  the  Severn  feas,  and  on  the  weft  and  fouth  coafts  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  at  their  departing,  it  would  feem  that  the 
number  taken  by  the  fifhermen,  and.deltroyed  by  porpufles, 
dog-fifh,  fin-fifh,  whales,  and  all  the  other  different  forts 
of  fea-monfters,  is  fcarcely  felt.  And  fome  think  that  the 
number  taken  by  all  the  fifhermen  in  Europe  does  not 
amount  to  above  one  herring  in  a  million  of  what  firft  ap- 
peared off  Shetland. 

The  advantage  of  this  fifoery  to  our  nation  is  the  want  of 
it  in  the  fouthern  kingdoms  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, the  fouth  parts  of  France,  on  the  fide  of  the  ocean,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

There  are  two  fifhing  feafons,  the  firft  from  June  to 
the  end  of  Auguft;  and  the  fecond  in  autumn,  when  the 
fogs  become  very  favourable  to  this  kind  of  fifhing. 

The  Hollanders  were  the  firft  who  obferved  the  feveral 
feafons  of  their  paflage,  in  order  to  fifh  for  them ;  and 
their  firft  regular  fifhing  is  fixed  to  1 163. 

William  Buckelz,  or  Bachalen,  a  native  of  Bier  Uliet, 
was  the  firft  who  difcovered  the  fecret  of  curing  and  pickling 
herrings,  in  1416  ;  others  fay  the  method  of  faking  and 
barrelling  them  was  difcovered  in  1397;  and  ever,  the  em- 
peror, Charles  V.  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  made  a 
journey  to  the  ifle  of  Bier  Uliet,  on  purpofe  to  fee  the 
tomb  of  this  barreller  of  herrings. 

The  Dutch,  who  have  hitherto  engrofTed  almofl  the 
whole  of  this  trade,  begin  their  herring-fijhery  on  the  24th 
of  June,  employing  therein  about  two  hundred  veffels, 
called  buffes,  being  between  forty- five  and  fixty  tons  bur- 
den, having  three  or  four  fmall  cannon. 

They  never  ftir  out  of  port  without  a  convoy,  unlefs 
there  be  enough  together  to  make  about  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  cannon  among  them;  with  thefe  they  wait  with  their 
nets  fpread  in  the  fair  way  of  the  fifh,  ready  to  take  them 
at  their  firft  appearance  off  Shetland.  By  this  means 
they  are  foon  loaden,  and  making  all  pofiible  hafte  home, 
they  cure,  repack,  and  prepare  them  for  the  market  at 
Dantzic  and  the  Eaft  Country. 

There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  method  of  fifhing,  only 
the  nets  in  which  the  fifh  are  drawn  fhould  have  mefhes 
an  inch  fquare,  to  let  all  the  leffer  fry  go. 

The  commerce  of  herring,  both  white,  that  is  pickled, 
and  red,  is  very  confiderable.  The  white  Dutch  herrings 
are  the  moft  efleemed,  being  diftinguifhed  into  four  forts, 
according  to  their  fizes;  and  the  belt  are  thofe  that  are  fat, 
flefliy,  firm,  and  white,  falted  the  fame  day  they  are  taken 
with  good  fait,  and  well  barrelled.  But,  by  the  care 
which  is  now  taken  in  preparing,  gutting,  falting,  and 
barrelling  our  Scotch  herrings,  they  are  at  leaft  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  Dutch. 

The  curing  and  preparing  of  white  or  pickled  herrings  is 
thus  performed  :  as  foon  as  the  herrings  are  catched,  they 
are  cut  open,  their  guts  and  all  taken  out,  but  the  milts 
and  rows.  Then  wafhing  them  in  frefh-water,  they  are 
left  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hours  in  a  tub  full  of  ftrong 
brine  made  of  fea-falt  and  frefh-water.  When  they  are 
taken  out,  they  are  well  drained,  and  barrelled  evenly  in 
rows,  preflingthem  well  down,  and  ftrewing  a  layer  of  fait 
both  at  top  and  bottom.  When  the  barrel  is  full,  it  is  flopped 
up  very  clofe,  that  no  air  may  get  in,  nor  any  brine  out, 
either  of  which  fpoils  the  fifh. 

Thofe  intended  for  red  herrings  are  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  white,  only  that  they  are  to  lie  double  the 
time  in  brine,  being  to  take  all  their  fait  here.  When 
the  herrings  are  taken  out  of  the  brine,  they  firing  them 
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by  the  head  on  little  wooden  fpits,  and  fo  hang  them  in  a 
chimney,  made  for  the  purpofe ;  and  when  the  chimney  is 
full,  it  feldom  contains  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  thoufand ; 
they  make  a  little  fire  of  brum-wood  underneath  that  yields 
no  flame,  but  a  deal  of  fmoke.  Here  the  herrings  com- 
monly remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  till  they  are  fuffi- 
ciently  fmoked  and  dried ;  and  then  they  are  barrelled  up. 
The  goodnefs  of  thefe  confifts  in  being  large,  fat,  and  plia- 
ble ;  their  outfide  of  a  golden  colour,  their  infide  a  pure  red, 
with  roes  or  milts  in  them,  and  well  falted  and  barrelled. 

CM-Fishery.  The  cod  is  a  fifh  of  paffage,  with  a 
large  head,  a  very  wide  mouth,  and  a  fliarp  row  of  teeth 
round  its  jaw  ;  it  is  alfo  a  fifh  of  prey,  as  we  often  find 
other  fmaller  fifti,  as  haddock,  whiting,  &c.  taken  intire 
out  of  its  maw,  only  a  little  gafhed  and  nibbled  by  the 
cod's  teeth,  the  contexture  of  the  maw  being  very  ftrong ; 
its  fkin  is  of  a  mottled  brownifh- colour  on  the  back,  white 
under  the  belly,  and  covered  with  fcales  of  different  thick- 
nefs  and  tranfparency  on  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
When  in  its  prime,  it  is  obferved  to  have  a  full  row  or 
ovarium,  a  milt,  and  a  large  liver,  at  which  time  it  is  ex- 
cellent eating,  when  frefh ;  but  when  thefe  begin  to  be 
fpent,  the  fifh  then  grows  lean,  and  is  gradually  upon  the 
decline.  If  cod  be  well  prepared  and  falted,  it  will  keep 
a  long  while.  It  is  commonly  eaten  among  us  in  Lent, 
&c.  and  called  falt-fifh.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
one  green  or  white  cod,  though  it  is  all  the  fame  fifh  dif- 
ferently prepared  ;  the  former  being  fometimes  falted  and 
barrelled,  and  then  taken  out  for  ufe;  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing laid  fome  competent  time  in  fait,  is  dried  in  the  fun, 
or  fmoke. 

The  chief  fijheries  for  green  cod  are  in  the  bay  of  Ca- 
nada off"  Cape  Breton,  the  great  and  little  banks  near 
Newfoundland,  the  ifland  ot  St.  Peter,  and  the  ifle  of 
Sable ;  and  hitherto  fifhing-veffels  are  fent  both  from  Ame- 
rica and  Europe.  The  veffels  are  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden,  which  will  catch  between 
thirty  and  forty  thoufand  cod  each.  See  the  title  Article, 
wherein  the  reader  will  find,  under  the  V.  VI.  and  XVIII. 
article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  whatever  is  relative 
to  the  Newfoundland  fijhery  between  us  and  the  French. 
The  article  XVIII.  concerns  the  explicit  difavowal  of 
Spain,  to  the  pretended  right  of  fifhing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newfoundland.  See  Biscay,  where  we  have 
given  the  thoughts  of  a  Spanifh  minifter  on  the  cod-fijhery. 

The  moff  effential  article  in  the  cod-fijhery  are  the  open- 
ing the  fifh,  cutting  oft"  the  heads,  and  faking  them;  upon 
the  ability  of  doing  this  laft  depends  the  whole  fuccefs  of 
the  cargo.  All  the  trading  nations  in  Europe  allow  the 
commerce  of  cod-fifti  to  be  one  of  the  moft  fafe  and  gain- 
ful that  is  known. 

The  largeft  and  fatteft  cod  are  thofe  taken  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  bank,  being  a  kind  of  fubmarine  mountain, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  long,  and  fifty  broad, 
and  twenty-five  diftant  from  Newfoundland  :  thofe  on  the 
north  fide  are  not  fo  large. 

The  beft  feafon  for  cod-fifhing  is  from  February  to  the 
end  of  April ;  at  which  time  cod,  which  in  the  winter  had 
retired  to  the  deepeft  parts  of  the  fea,  return  to  the  bank, 
and  fatten  very  much.  Thofe  taken  from  March  to  June 
keep  well  enough,  but  thofe  from  July  to  September  do 
not  keep.  The  fifhing  holds  from  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
to  fix  months.  If  fifhermen  have  but  half  their  cargo,  as 
Lent  draws  on,  they  ftrive  to  make  homeward  with  the  firft. 
Some  will  make  a  fecond  trip,  before  others  are  loaded  for 
the  firft.  There  is  only  one  cod  taken  at  a  time,  and  yet 
the  more  fkilful  will  catch  between  three  and  four  hundred 
a  day.  It  is  very  fatiguing  work,  from  the  weightinefs  of 
the  fifh  and  the  intenlity  of  the  cold  on  the  bank.  The 
captain  and  failors  have  ufually  allowed  them  one-third  of 
the  cod  that  are  brought  home  well  cured  and  found. 

The  cod,  after  the  head  is  cut  off",  the  belly  opened,- 
and  the  guts  out,  are  ranged  in  the  bottom  of  the  fiftiing- 
veffel,  head  to  tail ;  a  layer  thereof,  being  made  a  fathom 
or  two  fquare,  is  covered  with  fait,  over  this  is  another 
layer  made,  and  covered  as  before :  thus  every  day's  fifh 
is  arranged,  but  fo  that  the  fifh  of  different  days  are  never 
mixed  together. 

When  the  cod  have  Iain  to  drain  three  or  four  days, 
they  are  moved  into  another  part  of  the  veiTel,  and  falted 
again,  where  they  continue  till  the  veffel  is  loaded.  Some- 
times they  are  barrelled  up. 


In  fiQiing  for  dry  cod,  veffels  of  all  fizes  are  employed* 
efpecially  fuch'as  have  large  holds.  As  cod  is  to  be  dried 
by  the  fun  only,  the  European  veffels  fet  out  in  March  or 
April,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  fummer  for  drying  them. 
Indeed  we  fend  out  veffels  in  June  and  July ;  but  thofe 
only  buy  fuch  fifh  as  have  been  prepared  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  exchange 
for  which  we  give  meal,  brandies,  bifcuits,  pulfe,  linen, 
&c. 

The  principal  fijhery  for  dry  cod  is  from  Cape  Rofe  to 
the  Bay  des  Experts  along  the  coaft  of  Placentia,  where 
there  are  divers  commodious  ports  to  dry  the  fifh  in  ;  thefe 
are  a  fmaller  kind  than  the  green  cod.  The  method  of 
fifhing  is  much  the  fame  in  both ;  though  the  dry  take 
up  more  time,  and  employ  more  hands,  yet  they  are  the 
fitter  to  keep,  as  the  fait  takes  more  hold  ;  and  there  is 
fcarce  half  fo  much  fait  fpent  in  this  as  the  other. 

As  faft  as  the  veffels  arrive,  they  unrig  them,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  flirouds,  to  fuftain  the  mafts ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  tents  are  pitched  on  fhore,  made  of  fir-branches, 
&c.  and  the  fails  over  them,  with  a  fcaftold  between  fifty 
and  fixty  feet  long,  and  a  third  of  that  in  breadth.  In  the 
mean  time  the  (hip's  crews  arefilhing;  and,  as  faft  as  they 
catch,  they  bring  the  fiih  afhore,  open  and  fait  them  upon 
moveable  benches ;  yet  the  main  curing  is  performed  on 
the  aforefaid  fcaftold. 

When  the  fifli  have  taken  fait,  they  are  warned,  and 
then  laid  in  piles  on  the  galleries  of  the  fcaftold,  in  order 
to  drain :  after  this  they  are  ranged  in  hurdles,  one  fifh 
thick,  head  againft  tail,  with  the  backs  uppermoft,  and 
turned  and  fhifted  four  times  every  twenty-four  hours, 
while  they  lie  thus. 

When  they  begin  to  dry,  they  are  laid  in  heaps,  of  ten 
or  twelve  each,  in  order  to  retain  their  warmth ;  and 
every  day  the  heaps  are  enlarged,  till  they  become  double 
their  firft  bulk ;  then  two  heaps  are  joined  into  one,  which 
they  turn  every  day  as  before :  and  at  laft  they  are  falted 
again,  beginning  with  thofe  firft  falted  ;  and  thus  they  are 
laid  in  huge  piles,  till  they  are  carried  on  board  the  ihips, 
where  they  are  laid  upon  branches  of  trees  difpofed  in  the 
holds  for  that  intent,  with  matts  all  around,  to  prevent 
their  contracting  any  moifture. 

There  are  other  commodities  alfo  drawn  from  cod  ;  the 
guts  and  tongues,  which  are  falted  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  fifh,  and  barrelled  up  ;  the  roes,  which  being  faked  and 
barrelled,  ferve  for  throwing  into  the  fea,  to  draw  fifli  to- 
gether, particularly  pilchards;  and  laftly,  the  oil  got  from 
the  milts  and  livers,  which  is  ufed  in  dreffing  of  lea- 
ther, &c. 

The  Scots  catch  a  final!  kind  of  cod,  on  the  coafts  of 
Buchan,  and  all  along  the  Murray  Firth  on  both  fides,  as 
alfo  in  the  firth  of  Forth,  Clyde,  &c.  which  is  very  good. 
They  fait  and  dry  thefe  in  the  fun  upon  the  rocks,  and  fome- 
times in  the  chimney.  They  alfo  catch  ling,  which  they 
treat  almoft  in  the  fame  manner,  befides  great  quantities 
of  ikait,  and  other  fmaller  fiih ;  but  moft  part  of  all  thefe 
are  for  home  confumption. 

Madarel-FisHERY.  The  mackarel  is  a  fea-fifh,  with- 
out any  fcales  ;  its  body  is  round  and  plump,  terminating 
almoft  in  a  point  at  each  extremity,  being  about  a  foot 
long ;  it  appears  yellow  in  the  water,  and,  when  out  of 
it,  of  a  filver  white,  except  fome  ftreaks  of  blue  on  the 
back  and  fides. 

The  mackarel  is  found  in  large  ftioals  in  the  ocean, 
but  efpecially  on  the  French  and  Englifh  coafts.  They 
enter  the  Englifh  Channel  in  April,  and  proceed  to  the 
ftreights  of  Dover,  as  the  fummer  advances  ;  fo  that  about 
June  they  are  on  the  coafts  of  Cornwall,  Suffex,  Nor- 
mandy, &c.  where  the  fijhery  is  moftly  carried  on. 

They  eat  well  freih,  and  are  not  contemptible  food, 
when  well  pickled  and  barrelled.  The  fifh  are  taken  either 
with  lines,  or  nets ;  but  the  latter  way  of  catching  them  is 
the  moft  confiderable,  being  performed  in  the  night-time. 
They  are  pickled  two  ways :  firft,  by  opening  and  gutting 
them,  and  cramming  their  bellies  as  hard  as  poffible  with 
fait  by  means  of  a  flick  ;  and  then  laying  them  in  rows  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  ftrewir.g  fait  between  each  layer. 

The  fecond  way  is  putting  them  directly  into  tubs  full 
of  brine,  made  of  fait  and  frefh-water,  leaving  them  to 
fteep,  till  they  have  taken  fait  enough  to  keep :  after  this 
they  are  barrelled  up,  and  preffed  clofe  down. 

2  Pearl- 
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.  Pcarf-FisMERY.  Pearls  are  catched  in  the  feas  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  in  thofe  of  America,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  chief  pearl-fijheries  of  the  Eaft  are,  the  ifland  of 
Baharem  in  the  Perfian  gulph ;  the  fijhery  of  Catifa,  oppo- 
fite  Baharem,  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  that  of 
Manar,  a  fea-port  in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  Thefe  laft  are 
the  fined  in  all  the  Eaft,  but  feldom  exceed  four  carats. 
The  pearls  of  Baharem  and  Catifa  are  thofe  commonly 
fold  in  the  Eaft;  they  border  a  little  on  the  yellow,  for 
which  the  Eafterns  do  not  efteem  them  the  lefs,  as  they 
xeckon  it  a  fign  of  their  being  ripe,  and  that  they  will 
never  change  colour. 

The  American  pearl-fijheries  are  all  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  along  the  Terra  Firma.  Thofe  of  the  ifland 
.Marguerite'are  the  fined  for  weight  and  water,  and  found 
in  the  greateft  quantity. 

There  is-a  pearl  fijhery  in  Chinefe  Tartary  near  the  city 
Nipehoa,  the  lake,  which  is  of  great  extent,  being  now 
divided  between  the  Mufcovites  and  Chinefe,  after  a  war 
about  the  property  of  it  had  been  terminated  toward  the 
end  of  the  laft  century.  There  are  pearl-fijheries  in  the 
South-Sea,  but  inconfiderable. 

There  are  alfo  fome  pearl-fijheries  oh  the  coafts  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  a  river  of  Bavaria  ;  thefe  ferve  for  necklaces, 
but  are  no  ways  comparable  to  thofe  of  the  Eaft  or  Weft- 
Indies. 

There  are  two  feafons  of  pearl-fifhing  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ; 
the  firft  in  March  and  April ;  the  fecond  in  Auguft  and 
September;  and  the  more  rain  that  falls,  the  more  plenti- 
ful the  fijhery.  In  the  opening  of  the  feafon  are  feen  two 
hundred  and  fifty  barks  on  the  banks ;  in  the  larger  of 
thefe  are  two  divers,  and  in  the  fmaller  one.  As  foon  as 
the  barks  have  eaft  anchor,  each  diver  binds  a  ftone  under 
his  body,  as  ballaft;  betides  this,  another  heavy  ftone  is 
tied  to  one  foot,  whereby  they  fink  in  a  moment :  their 
fingers  are  armed  with  leather  mittens,  in  order  to  fcrape 
off  the  oyfters  from  the  rocks,  and  fometimes  this  is  done 
with  an  iron  rake.  Laftly,  each  diver  carries  down  a  large 
net,  like  a  fack,  tied  by  a  long  cord  to  his  neck,  to  put 
the  oyfters  in,  and  the  cord  is  to  pull  the  diver  up.  In  this 
apparatus  he  precipitates  himfelf  fometimes  above  fixty 
feet,  and  is  bufy,  running  from  fide  to  fide  to  tear  off  the 
oyfters  and  cram  them  into  his  budget.  At  whatever 
depth  the  divers  are,  they  eafily  fee  whatever  paffes  in  the 
fea ;  and  fometimes  they  fee  monftrous  fiflies,  from  which 
all  their  addrefs  cannot  fave  them.  The  beft  divers  keep 
under  water  half  an  hour,  the  others  not  lefs  than  a  quar- 
ter :  during  this  time  they  keep  their  breath  without  the  ufe 
of  oils  or  any  other  liquid.  When  they  find  themfelves 
ftreightened,  they  pull  the  rope  to  which  the  bag  is  fattened, 
and  holding  by  it  with  both  hands,  the  people  in  the  bark 
hoift  them  up,  fometimes  with  five  hundred  oyfters,  and 
fometimes  fifty.  Some  divers  need  a  little  refpite,  others 
jump  in  again  directly,  continuing  this  exercife  for  many 
hours  at  a  time. 

On  the  fhore  their  barks  are  unloaded  into  little  pits, 
dug  four  or  five  feet  fquare,  and  heaps  of  fand  raifed  over 
the  oyfters  to  the  height  of  a  man.  In  this  condition  they 
are  left  till  the  rain,  wind,  and  fun  open  and  kill  them. 
So  that  the  pearls  fall  into  the  pits  upon  taking  the  oyfters 
out,  after  the  flefh  is  rotted  and  dried. 

After  clearing  the  pits  of  the  groffer  filth,  the  fand  is 
fluffed  feveral  times  to  feparate  the  pearls ;  yet  after  all 
their  care,  feveral  of  the  pearls  are  loft.  After  cleaning 
and  drying  them,  they  are  put  through  a  fieve  according 
to  their  fizes.  The  fmalleft  are  fold  for  feed  of  pearls,  and 
the  reft  fold  by  auction  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

The  fifhing  for  pearl  in  the  Weft-Indies  is  ufually  from 
October  to  March.  In  this  time  about  a  dozen  barks  fet 
out  from  Carthagena,  under  a  convoy  of  a  man  of  war 
called  1'Armadilla:  among  the  barks  there  is  one  called 
Capitana,  to  which  all  the  reft  are  obliged  to  bring  what 
they  have  caught  in  the  day.  The  reft  is  the  fame  as  in 
the  sZai\-lnA\m  fijhery. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived  firft  in  America,  the  natives 
had  great  quantities  of  pearl  ftored  up  ;  but  they  were  al- 
jfioft  all  imperfect,  and  their  water  fmoky  and  yellow,  by 
reafon  of  the  fire  they  had  iffed  in  opening  the  fifh. 

Pikbard-FiSHERY.     The  pilchard  is  a  fmall  fea--fi(h, 
bigger  than  the  anchovy,  but  lefs  than  the  herring,  which 
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it  otherwife  refembles.  It  has  a  yellow  head,  a  white 
belly,  and  a  fea-green  back.  It  is  very  good  eating  either 
frelh  or  lightly  fealbned.  It  is  a  fifh  of  paffage,  and  is 
prepared  as  the  anchovy,  only  that  the  head  is  cut  off  the 
latter,  and  it  has  a  round  back,  whereas  the  pilchard  has  a 
very  flat  one. 

The  chief  pilchardfijheries  are  along  the  coafts  of  Dal- 
rriatia,  to  the  fouth  of  the  ifle  of  Idea ;  on  the  coafts  of 
Bretagne,  from  Belle-Ifle  to  Breft,  and  .along  the  coafts  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonfllire.  That  of  Dalmatia  furnifhes 
all  Greece  and  a  great  part  of  Italy.  That  on  the  coafts 
of  Bretagne  erriploys  yearly  above  three  hundred  floops. 
The  fifh  caught  on  bur  coafts,  though  larger,  are  not  fo 
much  valued  as  the  French  pilchards,  not  being  fo  tho- 
roughly cured.  The  feafon  is  from  June  to  September. 
The  pilchards  naturally  follow  light,  whereby  they  are  in 
the  night-time  more  eafily  catched.  On  the  coafts  of 
France,  the  roes  of  cod-fifh  are  ufed  to  make  them  rife 
from  the  bottom  and  run  into  the  nets.  The  fifh,  when 
taken,  are  brought  afhore  to  a  warerioufe,  where  they 
are  laid  up  in  broad  piles  fupported  with  backs  and  fidesj 
and,  as  they  are  piled,  they  fait  them  with  bay-falt,  which 
lying  to  foak  twenty  or  thirty  days,  they  run  oiit  a  deal  of 
blood,  &c.  then  they  wafh  them  clean  in  fea- water,  and, 
when  dry,  barrel  and  prefs  them  hard  down,  to  prefs  out 
the  oil  which  runs  at  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  cafk. 

./fe/OTy-FiSHERY.  The  anchovy  is  caught  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  on  the  coafts  of  Catalonia,  Provence, 
&c.  at  which  feafon  it  conftantly  repairs  up  the  Streights 
of  Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean.  Collins  fays  they 
are  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  fifhing  is  chiefly  in  the  night-time, 
when  a  light  being  put  out  at  the  ftern  of  the  fifhing- 
velTels,  the  anchovies  flock  round,  and  are  caught  in  nets. 
Salmon-FisHERY.  The  falmon  breed  in  the  clear  fartdy 
parts  of  rivers  ;  and  the  more  or  lefs  clear  thefe  are,  the 
falmon  are  obferved  to  abound  in  proportion,  efpecially  if 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  be  clean  ;  they  begin  to  fpawn  in 
September,  if  not  fooner  ;  and  the  young  becomes  a  fam- 
blet  the  following  year,  and  in  a  few  months  it  is  fuppofed 
to  become  a  large  falmon.  When  the  milter  and  fpawner 
have  performed  their  office,  they  betake  themfelves  to  the 
fea,  and  if  their  return  be  prevented  by  wears  or  fuch  like, 
they  become  fick  and  lean,  and  die  in  two  years  time.  If 
in  the  mean  time  they  fpawn,  there  is  produced  a  diminu- 
tive falmon,  called  fkegger,  which  will  never  arrive  at  the 
ufual  bulk ;  for  it  is  the  fea  that  makes  them  grow  bigj 
and  the  rivers  fat.  The  female  falmon  has  a  pic  that 
projects  from  its  nofe  ftrait  down  into  the  jaw  ;  its  fcales 
are  not  fo  bright  as  the  male's,  its  body  is  fomewhat 
fpeckled,  its  belly  is  flatter,  and  its  flefh  is  not  fo  red,  and 
it  is  more  dry,  and  not  fo  delicious.  In  fpawning  time, 
when  they  repalffrom  the  fea  up  the  rivers,  they  are  feen 
to  leap  up  catara&s  and  precipices  feveral  yards  high,  and 
love  very  much  to  go  againft  the  ftream  ;  retiring  as  far 
from  the  fea  into  the  frefh-water  rivers  as  poffible,  in  order 
to  fpawn. 

The  chief  falmon  fijheries  in  Europe  are  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  rivers,  and  fea-coafts  ad- 
joining to  river-mouths.  Thofe  moft  diftinguifhed  for 
falmon  in  Scotland  are  the  river  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the 
Tay,  the  Almon,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Spey,  the  Fin- 
dorn,  the  Nairn,  the  Nefs,  the  Locky,  the  Bewley,  the 
Connon,  the  Alnes,  &c.  in  moft  of  which  it  is  very  com- 
mon, about  the  height  of  the  fummer,  efpecially  if  the 
weather  happen  to  be  very  hot,  to  catch  four  or  five  fcore 
of  falmon  at  a  draught. 

The  chief  rivers  in  England  for  falmon  are,  that  part  of 
the  Tweed  near  Berwick  ;  the  Tine,  near  Newcaftle ;  the 
Eden,  near  Carlifle  ;  befides  a  very  inconfiderable  number' 
catched  in  the  river  Thames,  above  London,  &c. 

The  fifhing  ufually  begins  about  January,  and  in  Scot- 
land they  are  obliged  to  give  over  about  thei5thof  Auguft^ 
becaufe,  as  it  is  then  fuppofed  that  the  fifh  come  up  to 
fpawn,  it  would  be  quite  depopulating  the  rivers  to  con- 
tinue fifhing  any  longer.  The  fifhing  is  performed  with 
nets,  in  the  places  near  which  the  rivers  empty  themfelves 
into  the  fea,  and  along  the  fea-coafts  thereabouts  :  the  fifh 
are  feen  to  crowdjthither  in  fhoals  from  all  parts,  in  fearch 
of  frefh-water,  partly  to  get  rid  of  fome  troublfome  fea- 
vermin,  Which  are  obferved  on  their  fkin,  and  which  frefh- 
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water  kills,  but  chiefly  for  fpawning;  and  likewife  higher 
up  the  rivers,  they  fife  for  them  with  nets,  fometimes  with 
a  kind  of  locks  or  wears  made  on  purpofe,  which  in  fome 
places  have  iron  gates,  fo  difpofed,  that  the  fifh  in  going 
up  the  river,  open  them  with  their  head  ;  but  no  fooner 
are  they  entered,  than  the  gate  falls  to.  However  this  be, 
they  have  kinds  of  refervoirs  in  Scotland  made  in  the  fame 
nature  in  commodious  places  ontheriver,  called'coffacks, 
in  which  a  briflc  ftream  is  contrived  to  run  out  ata  certain 
place  therein,  and.  a  wooden  angular  frame 'placed  with  an 
opening  in  it  large  enough  for  any  fifli  to  enter  at,  which 
grows  wider  inwardly ;  for  fHhermen  fay  that  a  falmon  does 
not  love  any  thing  to  touch  his  nofe ;  befides  thefe,  they 
have  large  wooden  contrivances,,  called  kifts,  fo  made  as 
to  have  a  large  brifk  fall'  of  water,,  from  an  adjoining  part 
of  the  river ;  at  which  opening  the  fifh  love  to  mount  up, 
but  when  in,  they  cannot  return  again  the  fame  way, 
which  is  the  only  open  place.  In  both  thefe  decoys,  as  it 
were,  the  falmon  are  inclofed  as  in  refervoirs,  which  are  fo 
contrived  as  to  have  conftant  fupplies  of  water  from  other 
parts  of  the  river  higher  up,  and  where  they  are  eafily 
taken,  which  is  commonly  done  with  fpears  of  two  or 
three  prongs.  In  fome  plac:s  they  fife  for  falmon  in  the 
night-time  by  means  of  torches,  &c.  The  fifhermen  watch 
when  the  fifh  draws  towards  the  light,  of  which  he  is  na- 
turally a  great  lover,  and  ftrike  him  with  a  fpear,  or  fuch 
like  inftrument.  In  the  above-mentioned  refervoirs,  when 
the  fpawning  feafon  comes  on,  the  fifhermen  take  out  the 
wooden  frames  and  a  particular  part  in  the  kifts,  whereby 
is  opened  a  free  communication  for  the  fifh  to  go  through. 

When  the  falmon  are  taken,  they  open  them  along  the 
back,  take  out  the  guts  and  gjlls,  and  cut  out  the  greater! 
part  of  the  bones,  endeavouring  to  make  the  infide  as 
fmooth  as  pofiible ;  then  fait  the  fifh  in  large  tubs  for  the 
purpofe,  where  they  lie  a  confiderable  time  foaking  in 
brine,  and  about  October  they  are  packed  clofe  up  in 
Barrels. 

In  Ireland,, near  the  village  of  Leixlip,  feven  miles  from 
Dublin,  there  is  a.  remarkable  cafcade,  or  falmon-Ieap, 
over  a  precipice  of  rocks  about  thirty  feet  high,  running 
intirely  acrofs  the  river  Liffey,  over  which  the  water 
rufhes  with  a  prodigious  force.  About  the  middle  of  the 
rocks  there  is  erected  a  very  ftong  arch  to  defend  the  per- 
fons  who  look  after  the  jjfhery  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
ftream.  To  this  arch,  and  to  each  fide  of  the  river,  are 
fixed  feveral  large  hafkets,  in  order  to  catch  the  falmon, 
many  of  which,  endeavouring  to  leap  this  precipice,  fall 
into  them,  wherein  nets  are  fixed  which  entangle  them, 
beyond  a  poffibility  of  efcaping. 

And  there  is  alfo  a  like  cafcade  on  the  water  of  Bewley, 
belonging  to  the  eftate  of  the  late  lord  Lovat,  near  Inver- 
nefs  in  Scotland,  where  the  falmon  are  catched  by  the  like 
artifice. 

7'he  cured  or  pickled  falmon  exported  abroad,  particu- 
larly up  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  which  there  is  yearly 
a  very  large  quantity  from  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
places,  is  allowed  to  be  the  beft  in  Europe. 

Befides  this,  there  are  a  great  many  falmon  ufed  in  home 
confumption,  both  frefh  and  pickled  ;  particularly,  that 
kind  commonly  called  Newcaftle  falmon. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  there  is  no  inconfiderable 
quantity  of  frefe  falmon  fent  up  by  land-carriage  to  the 
London  markets, particularly  from  about  Garlifle,  Berwick, 
Newcaftle,  &c. 

They  have  alfo  in  Scotland  a  great  deal  of  falmon,  which 
is  falted  in  the  common  way,  and  after  foaking  in  brine  a 
competent  time,  is  well  preffed  and  then  dried  in  the 
fmoke ;  this  is  called  kipper  or  roofted-falmon  ;  and  is 
chiefly  made  for  home  confumption,  and,  if  properly 
cured  and  prepared,  has  no  mean  relifh. 

Sturgeon-FlsHERY.  The  fturgeon,  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  the  ftlurus  of  the  ancients,  is  a  large  fea-fifh,  which 
at  its  feafon  runs  up  the  rivers  :  it  has  a  fharp  fnout,  flat 
belly,  and  bluifh  back. 

There  are  fturgeons  of  all  fizes ;  feme  twenty  feet  long, 
but  the  middle  lira  are  efteemed  the  beft.  Of  the  roe  of 
this  fifh  the  cavear,  or  kavia,  fo  much  prized  by  the  Ita- 
lians, &c.  is  prepared.     See  Cavear. 

Sturgeon,  when  frefti,  eats  delicioufly.  In  order  to 
make  it  keep,  it  is  falted  or  pickled  in  large  pieces,  and 
put  up  in  cags  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds. 


The  grezttft.  JTurgeon-fiJhery  known,  is  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Volga  on  the  Cafpian-Sea,  where  the  Mufcovites  em- 
ploy a  great  number  of  hands,  and  catch  them  in  a  kind 
of  inclofure  formed  by  huge  flakes,  reprefenting  the  letter 
Z,  repeated  feveral  times.  Thefe  fijheries  are  open  on 
the  fide  next  the  fea,  and  clofe  on  the  other ;  by  which 
means  the  fifh,  attending  in  its  feafon  up  the  river,  is  em- 
barrafled*  in  thefe  narrow  angular  retreats,  and  fo  is  eafily 
ftruck  and  killed  with  a  harping-iron. 

The  chief  object"  of  this  fijhery  is  the  roe;:  of  which  the 
Mufcovites  are  extremely  fond.  Some  fturgeons  furnifh 
between  three  and' four  hundred  pounds  of  it.  The  lefler 
and  younger  fturgeons  are  only  pickled  for  eating. 

IVhale-V  iSHVan..  This  huge  fifh  is  chiefly  caught  ire 
the  North-Sea;  the  largeft  are  taken  about  Spitzberg,  fome 
of  which  are  two  hundred  feet  long.  Thofc  on  the  coafts. 
of  America  are  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  :  thofe  ire 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Guyenne,  &c. 
are  the  fmalleft.  The  Dutch  have,  for  near  a  century  and 
a  half,  had'  this  fifliery  almoft  to  themlelves,  and  it  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  their  commerce. 
The  principal  merchants  in  the  feveral  provinces  afibciate 
together,  and  fend  a  large  fleet  to  the  North-Seas  for  this- 
purpofe.  Their  firft  eftablifhment  in  Groenland  not  fuc- 
ceeding,,  their  fijhery  is  fince  fixed  to  the  weft  of  Spitz- 
berg from  lat.  760  40'  to  80". 

There  are  general  regulations  to  be  obferved  in  this 
fifhery  by  the  whole  fleet ;  and  after  reading  a  particular 
regulation  that  concerns  the  crew  of  each  fhip,  and  their 
good  behaviour  on  board,  each  man  receives  a  gratuity, 
before  fetting  out;  the  captain,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  florins ;  the  pilot;  from  forty  to  fixty ;  each 
harponeer,  from  forty  to  fifty ;  the  officers,  from  twenty-fix 
to  thirty-fix  ;  the  elder  failors,  twenty ;  and  the  younger,. 
twelve  florins ;  with  an  affurance  of  another  fum  at  their 
return,  in  proportion  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fifhing. 

The  fleet,  confuting  moft  of  fluyts,  from  two  to  three 
hundred  tons,  and  from  thirty-fix  to  forty-one  hands„ufually 
fets  out  about  April,  fleering  by  the  ifles  of  Iceland  from  60 
to  6i°  lat.  Then  leaving  them  to  the  weft,  it  fleers  north 
through  730  to  750  lat.  where  they  firft  find  the  ice; 
through  the  Huge  heaps  of  which  they  firft  fpy  the  whales,_ 
and  there  moft  of  the  veffels  fix  ;  but  as  the  fifh  are  larger 
and  fatter,  the  farther  north,  fome  will  venture  to  80°  and 
820  north  lat. 

Each  veffel  of  three  hundred  tons  has  fix  fhalfops,  fix 
harponeers,  and  five  rowers  to  each  fhallop :  there  are 
feven  lines  three  inches  in  circumference  to  every  fhallop,, 
five  in  the  hinder-part  and  two  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
veffel.  The  hind  lines  make  fix  hundred  fathoms  together, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  the  other,  2880  in  all.  Should 
the  whale  dive  deeper,  or  run  farther  under  the  ice,  the 
line  muft  be  cut  to  fave  the  fhallop. 

The  execution  is  done  with  a  harpoon,  or  harpfng-iron, 
five  or  fix  feet  long,  pointed  with  fteel  in  a  triangular  form, 
like  an  arrow. 

The  harponeer  flings  this  barbed  iron  with  all  his  might 
againft  the  whale's  back,  and  fhould  he  happen  to  make  it 
penetrate  into  the  flefh,  he  lets  go  a  firing  tied  to  the  iron, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  dry  gourd'  which  difcovers  where- 
abouts the  whale  is,  who,  the  moment  he  is  ftruck,  plunges 
to  the  bottom. 

If  the  whale  comes  up  to  breathe,  the  harponeer  gives 
him  a  frefh  wound,  till,  fainting  with  the  lofs  of  blood, 
the  men  approach  him,  and  thruft  a  long  fteeled  lance 
under  his  gills  into  his  breaft,  which  difpatches  him.  When 
the  carcafe  begins  to  float,  the  fins  and  tail  are  cut  off, 
and  a  rope  fattened  to  the  place  where  the  tail  was ;  he  is 
hawled  to  the  veftel,  and  hoifted  and  kept  fufpended- 
above  the  water  by  means  of  two  ropes;  the  one  about 
his  neck,  and  the  other  about  his  tail,  and  under  the  car- 
cafe  are  two  fhallops  to  receive  what  may  chance  to  drop. 
After  this,  three  or  four  go  down  upon  the  whale  with 
calkers,  or  irons,  on  their  feet  to  prevent  flipping.  They 
firft  open  him  on  the  fide,  and  proceed  downwards,  cutting- 
off  the  blubber,  lard,  or  fat,  all  over  the  body  in  pieces  of 
three  feet  breadth,  and  eight  in  length,  leaving  all  the  lean 
behind  for  the  bears,  who  are  very  fond  of  it.  They  next- 
cut  ofFthe  whale-bone  with  a  hatchet  from  the  upper-jaw, 
and  make  it  up  into  packets. 

The 
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The  reft  of  the  crew  are  employed  in  dicing  the  large 
pieces  of  fat  fmaller,  and  picking  out  the  lean.  Then 
they  flow  it  under  the  deck,  where  it  lies,  till  all  the  fat  is 
on  board.  After  which,  cutting  it  ftill  fmaller,  it  is  crammed 
in  tubs  in  the  hold  very  clofe  and  full.  Now  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fail  homewards,  where  the  fac  is 
melted  down  into  train-oil. 

Statutes  again/l  fjhing  in  ponds,  and  other  private  fijheries. 
3  Edw.  I.  c.  20.  5  Eliz.  c.  21.  /  2,  6.  22  and  23  Car.  II. 
c.  25.  /.  7.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  23.  /.  5.  5  Geo.  III. 
c.  14. 

Statutes  concerning  the  fize,  and  preferving  the  breed  of  fifh. 
Stat.  Weft.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  cap.  47.  13  Rich.  II.  'cap.  19. 
J7  Rich.  II.  c.  9.  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  15.  1  Eliz.  c.  17.  /  I. 
Made  perpetual.     3  Car.  I.  c.  4.     1  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  14. 

Fifhermen  not  to  be  prefTed  as  mariners,  without  the 
authority  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace.     5  Eliz.  c.  5.  /  43. 

None  but  fifhermen,  &c.  to  fell  atBillingfgate.  9  Ann. 
c.  26.  /  3. 

The  market-hours  at  Billingfgate  appointed.     9  Ann. 

e.  26.  /  5. 

An  annual  fund  of  two  thoufand  pounds  for  encou- 
raging the  fiflieries  in  Scotland.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  20.  /.  14. 
Fifh-market  in  Weftminfter  eftablifhed.      22  Geo.  II. 

f.  49.    29  Geo.  II.  f.  39. 

Elrablifhment  of  the  Britifh  white  herring  fijhery. 
23  Geo.  II.  c.  24.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  9.     28  Geo  II.  c.  14. 

One  hundred  pound  penalty  on  obftructing  the  ftjhery  in 
Scotland.     29  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  /.  5. 

Regulation  of  the  fale  of  fifh  in  London.  33  Geo.  II. 
c.  27. 

Regulations  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  price  of  fi(h. 
2  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 

Fijh  taken  or  imported  by  ftrangers  may  not  be  dried 
within  Great-Britain,  to  be  fold,  upon  forfeiture,  or  the 
value,  to  any  perfon  that  will  feize  the  fifh,  or  fue  for  the 
value  ;  to  be  applied  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
port,  &c.     13.E//2.  c.  11.  f.  6. 

Herring,  cod,  pilchards,  falmon,  or  ling,  frefh,  falted, 
dried,  or  bloated ;  grill,  mackarel,  whiting,  haddock, 
fprats,  colefifh,  gullfifh,  congers,  any  fort  of  flat-fifh, 
and  any  fort  of  frefh  fifb,  may  not  be  imported  in  any 
foreign  fhip  into,  or  fold  in,  England,  having  been  taken 
by,  bought  of,  or  received  from  foreigners,  or  out  of  a 
foreigner's  fhip  (except  proteftant  ftrangers  inhabiting  this 
kingdom)  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the  fhip  and  tackle, 
and  alfo  a  hundred  pounds  by  every  offender  herein. 
15  Car.il.  c.  7.  /  16.  18  Car.  II.  c.  2.  /.  2.  10  and  1 1 
mil.  III.  c.  24.  /  13.     I  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  I.    9  Geo.  II. 

t-  33-  /•  *■         n       . 

Except  eels,  ftockfifh,  anchovies,  fturgeon,  botargo, 
arid  cavear.  32  Car.  II.  c.  2.  f.  7.  10  and  11  Will.  III. 
t.  24.  /.  13,  14.    I  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  3. 

And  lobfters,  or  turbots,  which  may  be  imported  in  any 
fhip,  and  by  any  perfon,  whether  of  Britilh  or  foreign 
catching.     1  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  f.  10. 

Mafters  of  fmacks,  hoys,  &c.  bringing  in  fifh  of  foreign 
taking,  &c.  are  to  forfeit  fifty  pounds.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  f.  2. 
9Gf0.II.  c.  33./  I. 

But  profecution  muft  be  commenced  within  twelve 
months  after  the  offence  becommitted.  1  Geo.  I.  c  18.  f  9. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  /  2. 

The  forfeitures  above  maybe  recovered  by  any  informer 
in  any  of  the  courts  in  Wettminfter-hall,  and  diftributed, 
one  moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the 
poor  of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  is  committed.  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  33.  /I. 

Herrings,  pilchards,  fcads,  codfifh,  ling,  hake,  falmon, 
or  dried  red  fprats,  by  whomfoever  caught  or  cured,  may 
not  be  imported,  unlefs  oath  be  made  before  the  fait  officer, 
by  the  owner  of  the  fifh,  or  mafter  of  the  veffel,  that  all 
the  fait  wherewith  they  were  cured  was  taken  on  board 
in  Great-Britain,  mentioning  the  time  and  place,  and  that 
no  drawback  was,  or  is  intended  to  be  obtained  for  the 
fame,  upon  forfeiture,  and  double  the  value.  1  Ann.  c.  21. 
f.  14.    2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  f.  13. 

Herrings,  white  or  red,  to  be  packed  in  lawful  barrels, 
juftly  and  exactly  laid  by  (worn  packers,  who  are  to  brand 
the  cafk  with  a  mark  denoting  the  gauge,  quantity,  quality, 
and  condition  of  the  herrings,  and  the  place  where  packed. 
Magiftrates  neglecting  to  appoint  and  fwear  fuch  packers 


yearly,  forfeit  a  hundred  pounds.     15  Car.  II.  c.  16.  /  1. 
5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  8. 

Herring-barrels  to  contain  thirty-two  gallons.  13  Eliz. 
c.  II.  f..$.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  15. 

Salmon-barrels  to  contain  forty-two^allons.  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  18.  /.  15.    22  Edw.  IV.  c.  2.  /  1. 

Herring  and  falmon,  exported  in  barrels  of  any  other  fize 
(except  half-barrels)  not  intitled  to  the  bounty.'  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  18.  /  15,  16. 

Pilchards,  exported,  the  words  feyn  or  drift  muft  be 
burnt  with  an  iron,  in  fome  vifible  part  of  the  calk  or  hogf- 
head,  with  the  name  and  furname  of  the  owner,  and  the 
number  of  pilchards  contained  in  each ;  upon  forfeiture 
of  double  the  value  of  the  fifh.     1  Ann.  c.  2r.  /.  31. 

Pilchards,  fcads,  codfifh,  ling,  hake,  red  or  white 
herrings  exported  from  Great-Britain,  the  exporter  to  make 
oath  before  the  principal  officers  of  the  port,  that  they 
were  Britifh  taken,  and  really  exported  for  parts  beyond 
the  feas,  and  not  relanded  or  intended  to  be  relanded  in 
Great-Britain. 

The  fait  officer  is  to  pay  the  debenture  within  thirty 
days  after  demand,  or,  if  he  has  not  fufficient  money  inl 
his  hands,  to  give  a  certificate  thereof  gratis,  and  without 
delay,  upon  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  double  the  fum  to 
the  party  grieved  ;  and  upon  fuch  certificate,  the  com- 
miffiontrs  of  excife  upon  fait  are  chargeable  with  the 
payment. 

But  if  exported  from  Scotland,  to  be  paid  by  the  corrt- 
miffioners  of  excife  or  cuftoms  there,  at  the  option  of  the 
merchant.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  6. 

Laws  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  for  preventing  frauds 
in  curing  and  packing  of  fifh,  extended  to  Scotland,  art,  8. 
$Ann.  c.  8.  fi  1. 

Codfifh,  ling,  or  hake,  before  laid  on  board  for  exporta- 
tion, part  of  the  tails  to  be  cut  off;  and  pilchards,  fcads, 
herrings,  falmon,  or  fprats,  the  barrels  or  calks  to  be  marked 
by  the  fait  officer.  1  Ann.  c.  ■2.1.  f.  16.  5  Ann.  c.  29.fi  6. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  6. 

Such  fifh,  after  exportation,  fraudulently  relanded  or  re- 
imported,  are  forfeited,  and  double  the  value,  i  Ann.  c.  21. 
/17.    5&.I.  c.  18./  6. 

Such  fifh,  and  congers,  not  well  cured,  or  unmer.chant" 
able,  not  intitled  to  any  bounty.  I  Ann.  c.  21.  f.  25. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  6. 

After  fuch  fifh  are  put  on  board  any  boat,  barge,  &c.  in 
order  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  they  may  not  be  taken 
out,  unlefs  to  be  put  into  the  fhip  wherein  they  are  to  be 
exported  ;  nor  landed  in  Great-Britain,  except  irt  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  fait  officer :  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the 
veffel,  with  her  tackle  and  apparel,  and  twenty  pounds  by 
every  perfon  concerned,  or  fix  months  imprifonment. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  23. 

The  former  allowance  or  bounty  on  exportation,  granted 
by  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  7.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  31. 
8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  20.  9  and  10  Will.  HI.  c.  44.  1  Ann. 
c.  11.  5  Ann.  c.  8,  and  29.  7  Ann.  c.  11.  is  taken  away 
SGeo.l.  c.  18./  I. 

The  prefent  allowance  or  bounty,  and  the  regulations 
of  exportation.     See  Drawback. 

Officers  refuting  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  bounty  due  on 
exportation,  or  to  certify  the  want  of  money  to  the  com- 
miffioners,  are  to  forfeit  double  the  fum  of  the  faid  bounty. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  6. 

White  herrings  fraudulently  relanded,  forfeited,  and 
twenty  fhillings/w  barrel.     5  Ann.  c.  29.  f.  7. 

Duly  entered  and  fhipped  for  exportation,  loft,  orfpoiled 
before  the  fhip  proceeds  on  her  voyage,  upon  due  proof 
upon  oath,  to  enjoy  the  fame  bounty  as  if  really  exported; 
provided  the  fifh  was  funk  in  the  fea  or  port,  where  the 
fhip  was  loft  or  deftroyed  in  fight  of  the  proper  officer, 
where  any  of  the  faid  fifh  fhall  come  on  fhore,  and  that 
no  ufe  be  made  of  the  fifh  by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent ; 
and  the  officer  is  to  caufe  the  fifh  to  be  burnt,  or  otherwife 
deftroyed.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  8. 

Red  herrings  or  fprats,  confumed  in  curing,  to  be  taken 
as  if  actually  exported.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  f.  10. 

Salmon  and  codfifh  cured  in  Scotland  with  foreign  fait 
that  has  paid  the  duty,  to  be  allowed  the  fame  bounty  on 
exportation,  as  was  payable  before  the  24th  of  June,  1719. 
1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  /  42. 

White 
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White  herrings  cured  with  Britlfh  or  foreign  fait,  may 
be  imported  from  Scotland  into  any  port  of  England  for 
home-confumption,  the  importer  paying  at  the  port  to 
which  they  are  brought  three  (hillings  and  four  pence  for 
every  barrel  containing  thirty-two  gallons,  and  fo  in  pro- 
portion far  half  barrels  or  quarter  barrels.  Alfo  falmon, 
cod,  ling,  tufk,  and  other  white  fifh,  cured  with  fait  made 
in  Scotland,  for  which  the  duty  hath  been  paid  or  fecured, 
may  be  fo  imported  for  home-confumption,  the  importer 
paying,  at  the  port  to  which  the  fame  fhall  be  brought, 
two  fliillings  and  four  pence,  for  every  barrel  containing 
thirty-two  gallons  of  fuch  fl(h  wet,  and  one  (hilling  and 
two  pence  for  every  hundred  weight  of  fuch  fifh  dry  ;  and 
fo  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity.  29  Geo.  II. 
c.  23.  /.  7.  8. 

Herrings,  falmon,  cod,  ling,  tufk,  or  other  white  fifh, 
may  be  imported  from  any  place  of  Scotland,  or  the  iflands 
thereunto  belonging,  to  any  port  of  England  for  re-ex- 
portation, the  owner  of  the  fifh,  or  mafter  of  the  veffel, 
making  oath  that  they  were  caught  in  North-Britain,  or 
on  the  coafts  thereof,  and  cured  with  fait  delivered  duty 
free  from  fome  part  of  Great-Britain,  and  when  and 
where  the  fame  was  fo  delivered  :  and  fuch  fifh  (hall  be  en- 
titled, upon  exportation,  to  the  fame  allowances  and  boun- 
ties, as  by  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  are  allowed  on  exportation  of 
fifh  cured  in  England,  and  be  fubject  to  the  fame  rules 
and  regulations.     29  Geo.  II.  c.  %'$•/.  9.  10. 

Such  fifh  (hipped  in  Scotland  for  England,  whether  for 
home-confumption  or  exportation,  the  proprietor  or  his 
agent  muft,  before  the  vefTel  departs,  make  an  entry  with 
the  collector  or  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  there  of 
the  fifh  fo  (hipped,  expreffing  the  number  of  barrels  of 
Wet  fifb,  with  the  marks  and  numbers ;  and  the  number 
and  weight  of  each  fpecies  of  the  dry  fifh  ;  and  declare  up- 
on oath,  before  the  faid  collector  or  principal  officer,  that 
the  faid  fifh  were  cured  in  Scotland,  or  on  the  coafts  there- 
of, and  whether  they  were  cured  with  fait  delivered  duty 
free^  or  with  fait  for  which  the  duty  has  been  paid  or  fe- 
cured ;  and  that  the  faid  fait  was  taken  on  board  from 
fbme  port  or  place  in  Great-Britain,  and  when  and  where 
it  was  put  on  board,  and  that  no  drawback  for  the  fame 
fiad  been  had,  or  intended  to  be  had  upon  the  exportation 
ef  the  faid  fait.     29  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  f.  12. 

The  faid  officer  is  to  deliver  to  the  maftep  of  the  veffel, 
without  delay,  fee,  or  reward,  a  certificate  or  cocket,  un- 
der his  hand,  that  fuch  entry  and  oath  have  been  made  ; 
and  the  mafter  of  the  veffel,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  fifh, 
or  their  refpeftive  agents,  are,  before  landing  any  part  of 
the  faid  fifh,  or  putting  it  on  board  any  other  (hip  or  boat 
in  any  port  or  place  in  England,  to  deliver  the  faid  certi- 
ficate or  cocket  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  the 
port  of  importation,  upon  forfeiture  of  fach  fifh,  and 
double  the  value  thereof,  and  alfo  the  cafks  or  veffels  in 
which  fuch  fifh  fhall  be  found ;  to  be  recovered  of  the  im- 
porter, or  proprietor,  or  mafter  of  the  veffel.  To  be  fued 
for,  recovered,,  and  levied  in  fuch  manner,  and  with  fuch 
power  of  mitigation,'  as  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture 
may,  by  any  law  of  excife,  or  by  action  of  debt,  &c.  and 
feizure  thereof  may  be  made  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
or  fait  duties.     29  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  f.   12. 

Any  perfon,  who  fhall'  counterfeit,  raze,  or  alter  any 
certificate  or  cocket  required  by  this  act,  or  knowingly  ufe 
fuch  a  one,  (hall  incur  the  pains-  by  law  inflicted,  or  per- 
fons  found  guilty  of  forgery;  and  any  perfon  legally  con- 
victed of  falfly  making  any  oath  required  by  this  aft,  fhall 
forfeit  two  hundred  pounds,  and  be  imprifoned  for  twelve 
months.     29  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  f.  14.   16. 

A  mafter  of  any  boat  or  veffel  bound  on  a  fifhing  voyage 
to  the  North  Seas  or  Iceland,,  may  take  on  board,  in  any 
port  of  Great-Britain,  any  quantity  of  Britlfh  fait,  paying 
or  fecuring  the  duty.     12  Ann.  c.  2.  f.   I. 

The  officer  of  the  place  is  to  give  a  certificate  gratis  of 
the  quantity  of  fait  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  duties 
have  been  paid  or  fecured.     12  Ann.  c.  2.  f.  2. 

Codififh,  ling,  or  hake,  may  be  imported  and  landed, 
upon  oath  being  made  by  the  proprietor  of  the  fifh,  or 
mafter  of  the  veffel,  that  they  came  from  the  North  Seas 
or  Iceland,  and  were  caught  or  cured  there:  but  oh  land- 
ing, and  before  they  are  removed  from  the  fhore,  they 
aire  to  be  tendered  to  the  officer,  to  have  part  of  the  tails 
cut  off,  that  no  allowance  be  obtained  upon  exportation ;  I 


upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  double  the  value,  to  be  reco- 
vered of  the  importer  of  proprietor.     12  Ann.  c.  2.  f.  3. 

Foul  fait,  fo  made  ufe  of,  remaining,  to  be  thrown 
over  board,  in  prefence  of  the  officer.     12  Ann.  c.  2.  /.  4, 

Salt  remaining  unufed,  to  be  entered,  and  the  duties 
paid  down  within  ten  days  after  the  (hip's  arrival  into  port, 
otherwife  forfeited,  and  double  the  value  to  be  recovered 
of  the  proprietor  or  mafter  of  the  faid  veffel  (except  in  cafe 
of  being  driven  in  or  detained  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or 
other  unavoidable  neceffity.)     12  Ann.  c.  2./.  5. 

The  mafter  of  fuch  boat  or  veffel,  upon  producing  the 
certificate  aforefaid  to  the  collector  of  the  fait  duties,  and1 
making  oath  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  fuch  certificate,  and', 
that  the  fifh  were  cured  and  tendered  as  above,  is  to  re- 
ceive gratis  from  the  faid  collector  a  certificate  of  the  fame,? 
which,  with  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the  duty  of 
the  remainder  of  the  fait,  being  produced  to  the  collector 
of  the  fait  duties  where  the  duty  was  paid  or  fecured,  the 
fecurity  is  to  be  difcharged,  and  the  money  repaid  by  the/ 
collector,  without  fee  or  reward.     12  Ann.  c.  2.  f.  6. 

Boats  or  veffels  having  taken  in  fuch  fait,  perifhed  at 
fea,  or  taken  by  enemies,  the  proprietor  upon  proof 
at  the  quarter- feflions  for  the  county,  &c.  where  he  in- 
habits, within  nine  months  after  fuch  lofs,  is  to  receive  a- 
certificate  of  fuch  proof;  which  being  produced  to  the* 
officer  where  the  duty  was  paid  or  fecured,.  the  fecurity  is 
to  be  difcharged,  and  money  repaid  by  the  officer,  with- 
out fee  or  reward.     12  Ann.  c.  2.  f.   7. 

For  other  circumftances,y£«  goods  inwards,  goods 

OUTWARDS,    SALT,    and  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

FISHING-NETS,    unlawful,    prohibited    in  Oxford- 
haven,  27  Eliz.  c.  21.  Affize  of  nets,  1  Geo.  I.  c.  18./. 
1  4,     Old  nets,  for  making  of  paper,  may  be  imported  duty 
free,  2  Geo.  I.  c.  n.  f.  10. 

FISHMONGER.  This  is  a  very  profitable  trade. 
The  flfamonger  buys  his  fifh  at  Billingfgate  ;  and  the  chief 
myftery  of  his  bufinefs  is  to  prevent  fifh  being  brought  ta 
!  market  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  ferve  for  food  to  the  poor  s 
a  cruel  and  inhuman  fcheme  !  The  fljlmongers  take  frorr* 
ten  to  thirty  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who  will  find  it 
a  cold  floppy  bufinefs,  and  muft  rife  very  early  to  attend 
the  market  at  Billingfgate.  A  journeyman  who  ferves  in 
the  (hop  has  ufually  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  his  board  ;. 
and  fifty  pounds  will  enable  a  new  beginner  to  fet  up  (hop. 
But  a  large  dealer  in  frefh  fifh,  ftock  fifh,  fait  fifh,  cavear,. 
&c.  can  employ  from  a  hundred  to  a  thoufand  pounds. 
.  FISH-TACKLE-MAKER.  Thole  of  this  bufinefs 
make  all  the  apparatus  belonging  to  angling ;  as  rods, 
lines,  hooks,  artificial  flies,  &c.  They  take  from  five  to 
ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who,  after  his  time  is 
expired,,  may  earn  twelve  or  fifteen  (hillings  a  week;  or, 
with  about  fifty  pounds,  may  become  mafter.    ' 

FLAG,  a  general  name  that  includes  colours,  fland- 
ards,  &c.  but  is  more  particularly  appropriated  to  the  fea- 
The  admiral  in  chief  carries  his  on  his  main-top ;  the 
vice-admiral  his  at  the  fore-top;  and  the  rear-admiral  his 
at  his  mizen-top.  The  fafhion  of  pointed  or  triangular 
flags,  as  now  ufed,  was  derived,  according  to  Rod.  Tole- 
tan,  from  the  Saracens,  upon  the  feizing"of  Spain,  be>- 
fore  which  time  all  the  enfigns  of  war  were  ftretched  ort 
crofs  pieces  of  wood,  like  the  banners  of  a  church,  on 
which  account  they  were  called  vexilla.  The  pirates  of 
Algiers,  and  throughout  the  coafts  ofBarbary,  bear  an 
hexagonal  flag. 

Flag  alfo  more  particularly  implies  the  quality  of  thfe 
perfon  who  commands  the  (hip,  of  what  nation  it  is,  and' 
whether  it  be  equipped  for  war  or  trade.  The  command- 
ers offquadrons  bear  the  flag  on  the  mizen-maft,  when  in 
the  body  of  a  fleet ;  and  on  the  main-maft  when  they 
command  a  party :  it  fhould  be  cleft  two  thirds  of  its 
height,  and  terminate  in  a  point. 

FLANDERS,  is  divided  into  Aujlrian,  French,  and 
Dutch.  Of  the  firft:  we  have  treated  under  the  article 
Aujlrian  Netherlands,  which  fee.  Of  French  Flanders, 
Lille  is  the  capital  and  center  of  its  trade  ;  its  manufac- 
tures, and  the  dealings  of  its  merchants,  employ  and  main- 
tain about  one  hundred  thoufand  workmen,  either  in  the 
city,  fuburbs,  plain  country,  or  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  commodities  which  this  part  of  Flanders  produces,. 
are  grain  of  all  forts,  for  the  fesd  both  of  man  and  beaft ; 
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hay,  wood,  fruit,  wool,   horfes,  flax,  cattle,  butter,  and 
prodigious  quantities  of  rape  oil. 

The  manufactures  confift  in  cloths,  ferges,  ratines,  and 
divers  other  forts  of  fluffs,  made  with  wool  alone;  or  mix- 
ed with  filk  or  thread ;  and  others,  where  feveral  forts 
of  linens  are  made,  both  figured  and  plain;  hides,  diffe- 
rently tanned ;  tickings,  camblets,  damafks,  velvets, 
laces,  white  and  black  (either  of  thread  or  filk)  tapeftry, 
gilt  leather,  pipes,  match,  pafteboard,  ftockings,  breeches, 
caps,  and  fuch  other  knit  or  wove-work ;  fine  ozier 
bafkets,  hats,  barragons,  crapes,  blankets,  and  feveral 
other  fpecies  of  fluffs  :  all  thefe  manufactures  are  eftablifh- 
ed  in  the  city  of  Lille;  and  the  commerce  they  occafion 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  At  Orchies  are  made  trippes ; 
at  Douay,  the  fame  things  in  proportion  as  at  Lille ;  at 
Armentiers  eftaminas,  fome  cloths,  and  a  very  few  light 
fluffs;  it  is  in  this  city  alfo  that  the  linens  made  in  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  "are  fold  ;  at  Lanoy  and  its  jurifdiction  fome 
light  fluffs  are  alfo  made.  At  Gorgche  is  a  fabric  of  plain 
and  figured  linens,  whitened  in  the  whitfteries  of  this 
place,  which  are  excellent  for  the  purpofe.  There  are  fe- 
veral looms  of  woollen  fluffs,  or  thofe  mixed  with  filk, 
at  Roubais  and  Turcoing;  at  Menin  is  a  fabric  of  linens, 
and  another  of  hats ;  and  in  fine,  at  Tournay  are  made 
worfted  ftockings,  mock  plufh,  and  earthen-ware. 

Dutch  Flanders  is  the  molt  northern  part  of  Flanders, 
and  confifts  chiefly  of  fortified  towns,  which  made  a  part 
of  the  barrier  to  the  other  territories  belonging  to  the 
Dutch.  It  is  a  perfect:  level,  little  or  no  rifing  ground 
appearing  in  it,  and  it  is  watered  with  innumerable  rivers 
and  canals.  The  trade  of  this  part,  being  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  that  carried  on  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
fuch  as  fine  lace,  linen,  and  tapeftry,  we  fhall  refer  to 
what  has  been  faid  under  that  article. 

FLANNEL,  a  kind  of  light,  loofe,  woollen  fluff, 
compofed  of  a  woof  and  warp,  and  wove  in  a  loom  with 
two  treddles,  in  the  fame  manner  as  baize.  EngYilh  fiannel 
is  more  efteemed  than  any  other,  and  is  a  great  article  of 
exportation. 

FLATTERS.  See  Gold  and  Silver  Wire- 
Drawers. 

FLAX  is  a  plant  having  a  (lender,  round,  hollow  ftalk, 
about  two  feet  high ;  its  bark  is  full  of  filaments,  like 
hemp  ;  the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  it  bears 
a  blue  flower,  to  which  fucceeds  a  roundifh  fruit  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  pea,  containing  ten  little  feeds,  full  of  an  oily 
fubftance  or  meal. 

There  are  eighty-three  known  fpecies  of  this  plant,  of 
which  only  two  are  in  ufe  for  the  linen  manufacture. 

The  feed  hath  a  great  many  properties.  It  is  ufed  in 
the  compofition  of  feveral  medicines,  and  from  it  is  drawn 
by  expreflion  an  oil,  in  quality  not  unlike  the  oils  of  nuts, 
for  which  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  painting,  and  to  burn. 
That  which  is  drawn  without  the  help  of  fire  is  much 
efteemed  in  medicine.  The  trade  herein  is  pretty  confi- 
derable. 

Remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  flax,  for  fine  thread. 

The  improvement  of  manufactures}  which  depend  on 
very  fine  thread,  are  of  great  confequence  to  this  country  ; 
becaufe  they  employ  women  and  children  :  and  are  carried 
on,  therefore,  by  means,  that  do  not  take  off  the  ftrong 
and  able  hands,  who  ought  to  be  employed  in  our  prefent 
flaple  manufactures;  or  in  agriculture.  With  refpect  to 
thofe  manufactures,  particularly,  in  which  fine  thread  is 
ufed,  we  are  happily  in  poffeffion  of  fome  at  prefent; 
there  being  now  very  confiderable  quantities  of  lace,  as 
well  imitations  of  the  fine  Mecklin  and  Bruflels  kinds,  as 
minionet,  made  in  fome  parts  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
faving  of  many  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which  would  be 
otherwife  paid  to  foreigners  for  .that  article  :  and  we  have 
the  further  fatisfaction  of  feeing  this  manufacture  ftill  in- 
creafing.  But  while  we  are  thus  ufing  great  quantities  of 
thread  in  this  way,  we  are  obliged  to  have  the  fineft  kinds 
wholly  from  foreigners ;  and  when  we  employ  our  own, 
in  cafes  where  great  finenefs  is  not  required,  we  fink  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  value  of  labour,  by  producing 
what  muft  fell  at  an  inferior  price  to  the  foreign,  on  ac- 
count of  its  want  of  equal  ftrength,  owing  to  the  infe- 
rior quality  in  that  point  of  the  flax  of  which  the  thread 


is  made.  This  is  certainly  a  great  difadvintage  to  tile 
public;  becaufe  we  not  only  pay  very  great  fums  for  the 
fineft  part  of  the  thread  ufed  for  lace  to  foreigners; 
and  befides  the  lofs  of  fo  much  in  balance  acainlt  us, 
inhance,  by  this  means,  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
articles  to  the  impediment  of  the  fale  :  but,  by  the  ufe  of 
our  own  for  lefs  fine  lace,  check,  likewife,  the  increafe 
of  the  demand,  by  its  inferiority  in  the  moft  important  of 
all  qualities,  ftrength  and  durability.  If  the  difadvantages 
were  irremediable,  frorri  any  natural  or  political  reafon  of 
foil,  climate,  want  of  hands,  &c.  we  muft  certainly  fub- 
mit  to  it.  But  there  is  no  fuch  obftacle;  for  flax,  proper 
for  the  fineft  thread,  may  be  produced  here,  as  well  as 
any  where :  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  fpinning, 
that  would  not  be  foon  attained  by  our  people  in  per- 
fection, Were  they  induced  to  apply  to  it :  as  fpecimens  have 
proved.  Moreover,  inftead  of  a  want  of  fuch  hands,  as 
are  moft  fit  to  be  employed  in  this  work,  there  is  unhap- 
pily much  too  great  a  redundance  of  fuch  of  them,  as  are 
now  wholly  idle. 

The  difference  betwixt  the  coarfer  and  finer  kind  of 
manufactured  flax,  obvioufly  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
fibres  of  the  fine  are  naturally  lefs  thick,  and  grofs,  and 
likewife  of  a  lefs  ligneous  or  woody  confidence  :  whence 
being  lefs  hard  and  rigid,  they  are  not  fo  foon  fnapt,  or 
broken  by  violence  in  the  wear;  and  the  thread  compofed 
of  them  is,  confequently,  more  durable.  This  flexibility 
and  toughnefs,  which  is  the  refult  of  their  being  lefs 
woody  and  ftiff,  contributes,  as  well  as  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  fibres,  to  that  fuperiority  Which  is  found  in  the  foreign 
fine  flax.  This  difference  in  the  finenefs  and  confidence 
of  the  fibres  might  be  naturally  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the 
feminal  difference  in  the  kind  of  flax  itfelf,  as  there  are 
feveral  fpecies  of  flax,  as  well  as  of  many  other  plants ; 
and  confequently  fuch  a  difference  might  well  be;  But 
this  does,  neverthelefs,  not  happen  to  be  the  cafe  ;  for  the 
fine  manufactured  flax  is  really  the  product  of  fuch  crude 
flax  as  is  raifed  from  the  common  feed.  The  difference 
is,  therefore,  owing  to  fome  variation  in  the  method  of 
culture;  or  to  the  accidents  of  foil  and  air,  in  the  place  of 
cultivation,  as  the  facts  themfelves  evince*  Whatever 
will  check  and  retard  the  growth  of  flax,  and  prevent  its 
being  vigorous  and  ftrong,  will  prevent  the  fibres  from 
becoming  large  and  woody ;  and  this  may  either  be  the 
natural  poverty  of  the  ground,  and  chillinefs  of  the  air; 
or  the  raifing  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  plants  together,  as  the 
ground  cannot  fupport,  fo  as  to  bring  them  to  their  full 
ftrength 'and  ripenefs :  in  confequence  of  which,  the  plant 
is  more  replete  with  a  watery  fucculence,  and  lefs  with 
the  mature  gummous  or  refinous  juice;  which  renders 
the  fibres  woody.  On  this  foundation,  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing fine  flax  is  formed  :  and  the  particular  means,  by 
which  the  end  is  effected,  is  as  follows. 

The  ground  is  prepared,  as  in  other  cafes  ;  but  only  a 
number  of  ftakes,  of  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  of 
two  feet,  with  forked  or  branching  parts  at  their  tops,  are 
driven  into  the  ground  :  the  more  forked  or  branch- 
ing parts  the  ftakes  have,  the  better  they  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  The  feed  is  then  fown  in  the  ufual  way,  but  in. 
a  much  greater  proportion  :  even  three  or  four  times  the 
quantity  has  been  ufed.  Over  the  ftakes,  are  then  laid 
bufhes  of  an  open  figure,  that  bear  upon  the  forked  parts 
of  the  ftakes,  and  fpread  over  the  whole  ground.  The 
flax,  of  courfe,  from  the  great  quantity  fown,  comes  up 
extremely  thick :  and,  rifing  among  the  bufhes,  is  fup- 
ported  there  ;  and  grows  up  among  them,  till  it  be  of  due 
maturity  :  when  it  is  got  off  the  ground  as  other  flax,  and 
freed  from  the  bufhes  ;  it  is  then  rotted,  and  dreft,  as 
other  flax  ;  except,  that  being  very  tender  aud  fuCculent, 
much  lefs  time,  and  more  caution,  is  required  to  avoid 
the  rotting  of  the  fibre,  as  well  as  the  pulp  of  the  herb  : 
and  that  a  gentler  management  is  to  be  obferved  in  the 
breaking. 

The  reafon  of  this  treatment  of  the  flax  in  its  culti- 
vation, may  be  eafily  deduced  from  the  above  principles. 
The  fowing  fo  thickly  is  to  make  it  rife  in  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  the  ground  can  maintain  in  full  vigour;  and, 
confequently,  to  occafion  it  to  grow  weakly,  and  run  up 
fmall :  by  which  means,  it  is  kept  from  the  hard  and 
woody  ftate.  The  ufe  of  the  ftakes  is  to  fupport  the 
bufhes ;  and  the  ufe  of  the  bulhes  to  fupport  the  flax, 
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:md  keep  it  from  being  laid  on  the  ground,  as  it  otherwife 
would  be,  being  lb  weak  and  fmall,  by  the  wind  and 
rain  ;  and,  confequently,  to  fave  it  from  being  rotted  before 
it  be  ripe. 

This  is  the  method,  and  very  effectually  it  anfwers  the 
purpofe;  and  what  is  here  directed  to  be  done  by  art  in  ge- 
neral, is  performed  by  nature  in  particular  places.  For  laft 
winter,  Mifs  Lefslie,  who,  with  her  fitters,  have  fome 
years  been  attempting  the  eftablifhment  of  a  manufacture 
of  fine  thread  in  Scotland,  laid  before  the  London  Society 
fome  fpecimens  of  yarn  and  thread  fpun  from  flax,  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamilton;  which  flax  ap- 
peared to  be  capable  of  making  exceeding  fine  thread,  of 
as  ftrong  a  texture  as  the  beft  brought  from  Flanders. 
In  the  raifing  this  flax,  nature,  through  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  foil  and  air,  did  the  offices  of  art :  the  po- 
verty of  the  ground,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  atmofphere, 
bringing  up  the  flax  fmall  and  weak,  without  any  other 
deviation  from  the  common  method  of  culture,  than  the 
fowing  the  feed  fomewhat  thicker  than  is  ulually  done. 
There  are,  doubtlefs,  many  other  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
in  mountainous,  barren,  cold  places,  fuch  as  Wales,  Der- 
byfhire,  Northumberland,  &c.  where  ground,  that  at 
prefent  affords  none,  or  very  little  advantage,  would  yiela 
crops  of  this  very  valuable  fpecies  of  flax  :  which  would, 
alfo,  employ  the  half-ftarved  male  inhabitants  of  fuch 
parts,  in  breaking  and  dieffing;  and  the  female,  in  fpin- 
ning  it :  by  this  means,,  the  prefent  manufactures  would 
be  aided,  and  frefh  ones  eftabliibed,  to  the  great  advan- 
age  of  the  public,  as  well  in  faving  the  money  now  paid 
to  foreigners  for  thread,  in  its  fimple  ftate,  or  fabricated 
into  lace,  lawns,  &c.  as  in  the  increafing  the  number 
of  induftrious  honeft  inhabitants. 

FLAX-DRESSER.  There  are  but  few  of  this  bufinefs 
in  and  about  London,  and  thofe  make  but  a  bare  livelihood 
by  it :  however,  the  boys  who  are  to  be  put  apprentice  to 
it,  do  not  require  either  much  ftrength  or  ingenuity. 

The  Jlax-ch-cjfer  prepares  the  flax,  after  importation, 
for  the/ufe  of  the  fpinners,  by  combing  it  on  heckles  of 
different  degrees  of  finenefs,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  flax,  and  the  ufes  for  which  it  is  defigned.  He  takes 
five  or  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  the  wages  of  a 
journeyman  are  from  nine  to  fifteen  millings  a  week,  and 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  will  fet  up  a  mailer. 

FLEET,  commonly  implies  a  company  of  fliips  of 
war  belonging  to  any  prince  or  ftate  ;  but  fometimes  it  de- 
notes any  number  of  trading  fliips  employed  in  a  parti- 
cularbranch  of  commerce. 

FLEK.KEFIARA,  in  Norvjayr  its  chief  exports  are 
falr-fifb,  herrings,  and  ftock-fifh. 

FLEMISH  BRICKS,  a  neat,  ftrong,  yellowifli  fort  of 
bricks  brought  from  Flanders,  commonly  ufed  in  paving 
yards,  ftables,  &c.  being  preferable  for  fuch  purpol'es  to 
the  common  bricks. 

FLESH,  viz.  beef  and  pork,,  intitled  to  a  bounty  ;  before 
laid  on  board  for  exportation,  thecafks  to  be  marked  by  the 
fa!t-cfficer.     5  Ann.  c.  29.  /  8.  v 

After  exportation  fraudulently  relanded  or  reimported, 
forfeited,  and  forty  fliillings/JC  barrel.  5  Ann.  c.  29./  9. 
For  the  allowance  or  bounty,  and  the  regulations  of  ex- 
portation, fee  Drawback.. 

FLINT,  a  fmall,  hard,  livid,  or  black  pebble,  ufed 
in  producing  fparks  of  fire  by  collifion  againft  fteel.  Flints 
are  an  article  of  exportation  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  particu- 
larly to  China. 

FLINTSHIRE.  This  country  has  plenty  of  cattle, 
which  affords  the  inhabitants  greater  quantities  of  milk 
for  their  daries  than  is  poffeffed  by  their  neighbours, 
and  of  which  they  make  more  butter  and  cheefe  than 
they  want.  Here  is  likewife  lead,  pit-coal  (almoft  fufE- 
eient  to  fupply  Dublin  market),  mill-ftones,  and  honey 
enough  to  make  good  ftore  of  metheglin,.  a  beverage  which 
the  natives  are  very  fond  of. 

FLORENCE.  The  commerce  of  Florence  is  carried 
on  by  way  of  Leghorn,  and  confifts  in  a  large  quantity  of 
rich  filks,  manufactured  in  this  capital  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  tiffues  and  bro- 
cades of  gold,  filver,  and  filk,  fattins  of  all  colours,  but 
more  efpecially  the  white,  which  are  greatly  efteemed  ; 
armoifins  and  tafFeties  are  here  alfo  made,  with  fome  light 
woollen  fluffs:    the  other  merchandizes    that   this  place 


affords,    are  raw  and  fpun-filks,  wools  v/afhed  and  un- 
wafhed,  wine,  and  gold  wire. 

Leghorn,  or  Livorno,  is  one  of  the  moft  important,  and 
the  beft  ports  of  the  grand  duke's  eftates,  and  hardly 
yields,  in  point  of  trade,  either  to  Venice  or  Genoa.  The 
great  liberty  which  all  nations  enjoy,  let  their  religion  be 
what  it  will,  induces  fome  of  almoft  all  nations  to  affemble 
here;  and  the  moderate  cuftoms  paid  on  importation,  (for 
all  exportations  are  free)  attract,  alfo  a  concourfe,  not  only 
of  Englifli,  French,  Dutch,  &c.  but  alfo  of  Jews,  Turks,: 
and  Armenians ;  the  Turks,  however,  trading  only  de 
pajjb. 

The  Englifh  and  Dutch,  more  efpecially  the  former, 
are  thofe  who  carry  on  the  greateft  trade,  this  place  beine 
properly  the  ftaple  or  magazine  for  the  major  part  of  the 
goods  which  they  receive  from  the  Weji  and  fend  to  the 
Levant,  as  it  is  for  thofe  they  get  from  thence  in  return, 
and  forward  to  their  Weflern  markets. 

The  Jews  and  Armenians  tranfact  moft  of  the  bufinefs 
by  intervening  as  brokers,  for  which  they  are  paid,  accord- 
ing to  cuftom,  for  the  different  branches  of  trade  they 
tranfact,  whether  purchafes  or  fales,  exchanges  or  in- 
furances. 

Befides  the  rich  fabrics  of  filver,  gold,  and  filk,  at 
Florence,  Pi/a,  Lucca,  and  the  other  towns  of  Tufcany, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  here  is  found  raw  filk  of  all  forts 
as  well  Italian  as  Levant,  and  even  Snanifh  olives  and  oils^ 
not  only  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  but  from  different 
parts,  as  Gallipoli,  la  Pouille,  the  Levant,  Barbary,  &c 
But  that  which  is  not  the  leaft  important  part  of  this 
commerce,  are  ihe  merchandizes  from  the  Levant,  with 
which,  as  has  been  faid,  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  have  al- 
ways their  warehoufes  well  furnifhed,  as  they  have  with 
thofe  goods  they  receive  from  the  Weft,  which  confilt  of 
the  fame  commoiliiies,  as  are  proper  for  Italy ;  [which  fee) 
what  is  (hipped  from  Leghorn,  befides  the  goods  afore- 
mentioned, are  cotton  wool,  and  fpun  ;  coffee  brougfC 
here  by  way  of  Alexandria;  allum  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
the  Archipelago;  annifeeds  from  Rome  and  Malta;  fine 
lacque  from  Venice  ;  marble  of  various  colours  from  Car- 
rara ;  red  coral  from  Sardinia  ;  foap,  fumach,  argol,  brim- 
ftone,  wine,  &c. 

FLORIDA.  The  country  ceded  to  us  by  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  1763,  and  called  by  the  Spaniards  Florida, 
extends,  by  their  accounts,  according  to  the  moft  accurate 
obfervations,  from  about  25  deg.  6  min.  to  39  deg.  38  min. 
north  latitude,,  and  its  moft  eaftern  coaft  lies  in  abotitr 
81  deg.  30  min.  weft  longitude  from  London;  its  whole 
length  being  nearly  a  thoufand  Englifh  miles,  but  the 
breadth  very  variable.  They  extended  it  on  the  north  to- 
the  Apalachian  Mountains,  where  it  is  very  narrow,  and 
made  the  river  Altamaha  the  boundary  between  it  and! 
Georgia,  by  which  they  took  in  the  whole  country  of  the 
Lower  Creek  Indians.  On  the  north- weft,  they  (eparated 
it  from  Louifiana,  by  the  Rio  Perdido.  To  the  eaft  it  had 
Georgia,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Channel  of  Ba- 
hama, or  gulph  of  Florida;  and  to  the  fouth,  the  gulph 
of  Mexico.  Thus  they  gave  the  name  of  Florida  to  a 
much  greater  extent  of  country  than  that  which  we  confine 
it  to,  calling  all  the  coaft  lying  north  of  the  gulph  of 
Mexico  by  that  appellation. 

This  country  was  firft  difcovered  in  1496,  by  Sebaftian 
Cabot,  a  very  able  mariner,  then  in  the  fervice  of 
Henry  VII.  king  of  England,  who  had  fitted  out  two 
caravals  for  him  to  find  out  the  north-weft  paffage  to  Ca- 
thay and  India.  Eighteen  years  after,  John  Ponce  of  Leon, 
being  difcharged  from  his  government  of  Boriouena,  now 
called  Porto  Rico,  in  which  he  had  acquired  great  riches, 
fitted  out  two  caravals,  in  order  to  difcover  the  iflands  of 
Boiuca,  in  which,  the  Indians- affirmed,  was  a  fpring,  the 
virtue  of  whofe  waters  was  to  reftore  youth  :  having  wan- 
dered in  vain  for  fix  months,  he  came  by  accident  to  the 
Biminis,.  and  difcovered  the  land  of  Florida  in  1512,  on 
Eafter-day,  which  the  Spaniards  call  the  blooming  or 
flourifbing  day  of  Pafcha,  and  from  thence  gave  it  the 
name  of  Florida. 

A  country  fo  extenfive  in  latitude  mull  be  fuppofed  to 
vary  fomewhat  in  point  of  air  and  climate ;  but  it  may, 
upon  the  whole,  be  called  very  warm,  though  the  great 
heats  in  the  fouthern  parts  are  much  allayed  by  the  cool 
breezes  from  the  fea ;  and  fuch  as  are  more  inland,  to- 
wards 
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wards  the  north,  feel  a  little  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  north- 
weft  wind,  which,  more  or  lefs,  with  its  chilling  breath, 
prevails  over  the  whole  continent  of  Northern  America. 
The  climate,  however,  notwithstanding  its  warmth,  is 
pure  and  wholefome,  the  beft  tellimony  of  which  is  the 
fcze,  firmnel's,  ftrength  of  conftitution,  and  longevity  of 
the  Floridan  Indians;  in  all  thefe  particulars  they  far  ex- 
ceed the  Mexicans, 

The  foil  of  Florida  is  remarkably  rich  and  fruitful,  fre- 
quently producing  two  or  three  crops  of  Indian  corn  in 
the  year,  and  might,  with  proper  cultivation,  be  made  to 
bear  every  fort  of  grain.  It  abounds  with  all  kinds  of 
timber,  particularly  pines,  cedar,  palms,  laurel,  cyprefs, 
and  chefnut-trees  ;  but,  above  all,  faflafras  is  found  in  the 
greateft  plenty.  Vines  of  various  forts  are  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  the  country,  and  the  land  is  thought  to  be  as  proper 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  as  thofe  of  Europe  are 
found  in  general  to  be.  Cotton  alfo  grows  wild  here  in 
great  abundance,  hemp  and  flax  are  likewife  very  common. 
The  many  rivers  with  which  Florida  is  watered,  render  it 
fertile.  The  fea-coaft  is  very  flat,  fandy,  and  full  of 
flioals :  on  this  level  fliore  there  are  prodigious  numbers  of 
oyfters  adhering  to  the  mangrove-trees,  with  which  the 
fouthern   coaft  is  covered. 

Animal  food  is  plenty  here,  and  very  good  in  its  kind, 
particularly  beef,  mutton,  and  veal.  The  country  alfo 
feeds  great  numbers  of  fwine,  the  flefh  of  which  is  very 
good,  there  being  no  want  of  acorns,  chelhuts,  and  fuch 
nourifliment  as  is  proper  for  thefe  creatures.  Horfes  are 
alfo  bred  here  very  good,  both  for  the  faddle  and  draught. 
Among  its  more  precious  productions  cochineal  may  be 
reckoned,  of  which  there  is  both  the  wild  and  the  culti- 
vated, but  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  valuable.  The  in- 
digo plant  grows  plentifully  in  many  of  the  fouthern  parts ; 
ambergrife  too  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the  coaft, 
from  Porto  de  Jancke,  the  moft  fouthern  cape  of  Florida, 
as  far  as  Mexico. 

The  chief  fettlements  the  Spaniards  ever  made  in  this 
country,  were  at  St.  Auguftine  and  St.  Mattheo.  Penfa- 
cola,  fituated  in  30  deg.  25  min.  north  latitude,  is  chiefly 
frequented  by  our  {hipping.  Its  road  is  one  of  the  belt 
in  all  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  in  which  veflels  can  lie  in 
fafety  againft  every  kind  of  wind.  The  bottom,  which 
is  fandy,  mixed  in  many  places  with  ooze,  is  excellent 
for  anchorage  ;  the  fea  is  never  agitated  here,  becaufe  the 
land  furrounds  it  on  every  fide ;  but  the  tides  are  irregular 
here  as  well  as  upon  all  the  reft  of  the  coaft, 

Our  colony  of  Florida,  divided  into  eaft  and  weft,  and 
making  two  diftinct  governments,  is  ftill  in  an  infant 
ftate ;  but  confiderable  matters  may  in  time  be  expected 
from  it. 

FLORIN,  a  fpecies  of  coin  of  different  value,  according 
to  the  different  countries  in  which  it  is  current.  There 
are  florins  of  gold,  and  florins  of  filver.     See  Coin. 

1-LOTA,  in  the  Spaniih  commerce,  is  a  fleet  confiding 
of  three  men  of  war,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  merchant 
fhips,  from  four  hundred  to  a  thoufand  tons  burden  ;  they 
are  loaded  almoft  with  every  fort  of  goods  which  Europe 
produces  for  export;  all  forts  of  woollens,  linens,  filks, 
velvets,  laces,  glafs,  paper,  and  cutlery ;  all  forts  of 
wrought  iron,  watches,  clocks,  quickfilver  for  the  ufe  of 
their  miners,  horfe  furniture,  flioes,  ftockings,  books, 
pictures,  military  ftores,  wines,  fruits,  &c.  fo  that  all  the 
trading  parts  of  Europe  are  highly  interefted  in  the  cargo  of 
this  fleet.  Spain  itfelf  fends  out  little  more  than  the  wine 
and  fruit ;  this,  with  the  freight,  and  commiflions  to  the 
merchant,  and  the  duty  to  the  king,  is  almoft  all  the  advan- 
tage which  that  kingdom  derives  from  her  commerce  with 
the  Indies.  This  fleet  is  fitted  out  at  Cadiz,  and  bound  to 
La  Vera  Cruz,  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  gulph 
of  Mexico,  and  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  that  city.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  break  bulk  on  any  account,  till  they  ar- 
rive there.  When  all  the  goods  are  landed  and  difpofed 
of  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in  the  plate,  precious 
Hones,  cochineal,  indigo,  cacao,  tobacco,  fugar,  and  hides, 
which  are  thereturns  for  Old  Spain.  From  La  Vera  Cruz 
they  fail  to  the  Havanna,  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  is 
the  place  of  their  rendezvous,  where  they  meet  the  galleons. 
Thefe  are  another  fleet,  which  carry  on  all  the  trade  of 
Terra  Firma,  by  Carthagena ;  and  of  Peru,  by  Panama 
and  Porto  Bello,  in  the  fame  manner  as  theflota  ferves  for 


the  trade  of  New  Spain.  When  theflota  arrives  at  the  Ha- 
vanna, and  joins  the  galleons  and  regifter  fhips,  which 
afTemble  at  the  fame  port  from  all  quarters,  fome  of  the 
cleaned  and  beft  failing  veflels  are  difpatched  to  Old  Spaini 
with  advice  of  the  contents  of  thefe  feveral  fleets,  as  well 
as  with  treafure  and  goods  of  their  own,  that  the  court 
may  judge  what  indulto,  or  duty,  is  proper  to  be  laid  on 
them,  and  what  convoy  is  neceffkry  for  their  fafety.  See 
Galleons,  and  Register  Ships. 

FLOTSAM,  Jetsam,  Lagan,  ana?  Wreck.  Thefe 
terms  are  generally  defined  together. 

Flotfam,  is  when  a  fhip  is  funk,  or  otherwife  perifhed, 
and  the  goods  float  Upon  the  fea. 

Jet/am,  is  when  a  fhip  is  in  danger  of  being  loft,  and, 
in  order  to  fave  by  lightening  her,  fome  goods  are  caft: 
into  the  fea,  notwithstanding  which  (he  afterwards  pe- 
rifhes. 

Lagan,  or  ligan,  are  thofe  heavy  goods  which  are  call 
into  the  fea,  before  a  fliip  is  loft,  in  order  to  preferve  them  j 
and  that  they  may  be  found  again,  (if  providence  permits) 
a  buoy  is  generally  fattened  to  them. 

Wreck,  fignifies  in  our  law,  fuch  goods  as,  after  a  fhip- 
wreck,  are  caft  upon  land  by  fea,  and  left  there  within 
fome  county ;  for  they  are  not  turecks,  fo  long  as  they  re- 
main at  fea,  in  the  jurifdiction  of  the  admiralty. 

The  king  thai]  have  flotfam,  jet/am,  and  lagan,  when  the 
fhip'  perifheth,  or  when  the  owners  of  the  goods  are  not 
knowr!,;  but  when  the  fhip  does  not  perifh,  e  contra* 
F.  N.  B.  122,  46  Edw.  III. 

A  man  may  have  flotfam  and  jetfam  by  the  king's  grant, 
and  may  have  flotfam  within  the  high  and  low-water  mark 
by  prefcription,  as  it  appears  by  thofe  of  the  Weft  Coun- 
tries, who  prefcribe  to  have  wreck  in  the  fea,  fo  far  as  they 
may  fee  a  Humber  barrel.  Coke  5.  part.  flol.  107.  Coke  2. 
lnjhfol.  167. 

By  the  grant  ofzureei  will  pafs  flotfam,  jetfam,  and  lagan, 
when  they  are  caft  upon  the  land  ;  but,  if  they  are  not 
caft  upon  the  land,  the  admiral  hath  jurifdiction,  and  not 
the  common  law,  and  they  cannot  be  called  wreck.  Sir 
Hen.  Conjlable's  cafe.   Coke  5.  part.  flol.  107. 

By  the  common  law  all  wrecks  belonged  to  the  crown, 
and  therefore  they  are  not  chargeable  with  any  cuftomsj 
becaufe  goods  corning  into  the  kingdom  by  wreck,  are  not 
imported  by  any  body,  but  caft  aftiore  by  the  wind  and  fea  : 
but  it  was  ufual  to  feize  wrecks  to  the  king's  ufe,  only 
when  no  owner  could  be  found  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  the 
property  being  in  no  man,  it  in  confequence  belongs  to 
the  king,  as  lord  of  the  narrow  feas.  Brail,  lib.  2.  c.  5. 
Though  when  a  man,  dog,  or  cat,  efcapes  alive  out  of  any 
{hip  that  is  loft,  neither  the  fhip,  nor  any  thing  therein, 
{hall  be  adjudged  wreck,  but  the  goods  {hall  be  faved,  and 
kept  a  year  and  a  day  by  the  {heriff,  to  be  reftored  to  any 
perfon  who  can  prove  a  property  in  them  ;  and  if  no  body 
appears  to  claim  in  that  time,  they  {hall  be  forfeited  as 
wreck;  the  year  and  day  {hall  be  accounted  from  the  fei- 
zure;  and,  if  the  owner  of  the  goods  dies  before  the  expi- 
ration of  that  term,  his  executors  or  adminiftrators  mav 
make  proof,  though,  if  the  goods  are  bona  fcritura,  (pe- 
rifliable  goods)  the  flieriffmay  fell  them  within  the  year, 
taking  care  he  does  it  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  accounts 
for  their  produce.  IVcJlm.  1.  c.  4.  3  Edw.  I.  2  Injl.  166. 
5  Rep.  106. 

If  a  man  has  a  grant  of  wreck,  and  goods  are  wrecked 
upon  his  lands,  and  another  taketh  them  away  before  fei- 
zure,  he  may  bring  an  action  of  trefpafs,  &c.  for  before 
they  are  feized,  there  is  no  property  gained  to  make  it  fe- 
lony.    1  Hawk.  p.  6,  94. 

If  goods  wrecked  are  feized  bv  perfons  having  no  autho- 
rity, the  owner  may  have  his  a£tion  againft  them  ;  or  if  the 
wrong-doers  are  unknown,  he  may  have  a  commiilion  to 
inquire,  &c.     2  lnjl.  166. 

Goods  loft  by  tempeft,  piracy,  &c.  and  not  by  wreck, 
if  they  afterwards  come  to  land,  {hall  be  reftored  to  the 
owner.     27  Ediv.  III.  c.  13. 

When  a  (hip  is  ready  to  link,  and  all  the  men  therein, 
for  the  prefervation  of  their  lives,  quit  the  {hip,  and  after- 
wards flie  perifhes,  if  any  of  the  men  are  faved  and  come 
to  land,  the  goods  are  not  loft.     2  Injl.  167. 

A  {hip  on  the  fea  was  chafed  by  an  enemy ;  and  the  men 
therein,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  lives,  forfook  her;  fhe 
was  afterwards  taken   by  the  enemy,  and  fpoiled  of  her 
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goods  and  tackle,  and  then  turned  adrift ;  after  this,  by 
flrefs  of  weather,  lhe  was  caft  on  land,  where  it  happened 
her  men  fafely  arrived  :  and  it  was  refolved  that  this  was 
no  wreck. 

Goods  may  be  retained  for  payment  of  falvage  ;  but  if 
the  ihip  and  goods  perifh  in  the  fea,  and  the  owners  do 
totally  forfake  her,  and  (he  thereby  becomes  a  dereliif,  in 
fuch  cafe,  the  firft  poffeffor  that  recovers  her,  or  any  pare 
of  her  lading,  gains  a  property;  and  this,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  as  is  that  given-  for  loft,  or  whereof  there  is 
no  hope  of  recovery. 

FLY-BOAT,  a  large  veflelwith  a-broad  bow,  ufed  in 
the  coafting  trade ;  fome  of  which  carry  eight  hundred  tons; 

FODDER,  or  Fother  of  lead,,  a  weight  of  lead  con- 
taining eight  pigs,  every  pig  twenty-three  ftone  and  a  half. 
In  the  book  of  rates  a  fodder  of  lead  is  faid  to  be  two  thou- 
fand  pounds  weight;  at  the  mines,  it  is  twenty-two  hun- 
dred andahalf ;  among  the  plumbers  at  London,it  is  nine- 
teen hundred  aad  a  half. 

FOIL,  or  Foile,  among  glafs-grinders,  is  properly- a 
tin  plate  ufed  in  the  foliating  or  filvering  over  of  polifhed 
plates  for  looking-glafles. 

FOLIATING  of  looking-glafles  is  the  fpreading  the 
plates  over,  after  they  are  polifhed,  with  quickfilver,  &c. 

The  manner  of  foliating  is  as  follows :  a  thin  bibulous 
paper  being  fpread  on  a  table,  and  fome  fine  chalk  fprinkled 
over  it,  a  leaf  of  tin,  called  a  foil,  is  laid  upon  it ;  upon 
this  they  pour  fome  quickfilver,  which  muft  be  equally 
diftributed  over  the  tin  lamina  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton, 
or  with  a  hare's  foot :  over  the  tin-  plate  is  laid  a  clean 
reaper,  and  over  that  the  glafs-plate,  which  is  prefled  down 
with  one  hand,  and  the  paper  drawn  gently  out  with  the 
other :  after  this  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  fomewhat 
thicker  paper,  and  fome  more  weight  put  upon  it,  in  order 
to  drive  out  thefuperfluous  mercury,  and  that  the  tin  may 
adhere  the  more  clofely  to  the  glafs.  When  it  dries,  the 
weight  is  taken  off,  and  then  the  looking-glafs  is  finifhed. 

Some  put  an  ounce  of  mercury  to  half  an  ounce  of  mar- 
cafite fufed  on  the  fire ;  and  to  prevent  the  mercury's  eva- 
porating, pour  into  it  cold  water,  and  when  cooled, 
Squeeze  it  through  leather.  To  this  marcafite  others  add  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  lead  and  tin,  that  the  glafs  may  dry 
the  fooner. 

Foliating  of  globe-  looking-glajfis.-  Sir  R.  Southwell  in 
Phil;  Trarrf.  N°245,  glves  tne  method  of  doing  it  thus  : 

Into  three  ounces  of  marcafite  of  filver  powdered,  pour 
melted  lead  and  tin,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  then  ftir  and 
mix  them  well  together,  while  in  fufion ;  after  this,  when 
the  .whole  is  almoft  cold,  put  three  ounces  of  mercury  to 
make  an  amalgama.  When  you  ufe  this  compofition,  the 
glafs  fhould  be  well  heated  and  very  dry  :  it-will  do  when 
the  glafs  is  cold,  but  not  fo  well. 

FOLIO,  or  rather  Folium,  in  books  of  accounts,  is 
applied-  to  the  page  or  leaf  of  a  journal,  ledger,  &c.  in 
which  the  account  of  any  tranfaction,  &c.  is  recorded, 
the  whole  book  being  paged-  or  foMoed,  as  merchants 
Call  it. 

FOOT,  an  Englifb  meafure,  which  is  divided  into 
twelve  inches,  and  the  inch  into  three  barley-corns.  Geo- 
metricians divide  the  foot  into  ten  digits,  and  each  digit 
into  ten  lines,  &c.  The  French  divide  their  foot  into 
twelve  inches,  and  each  inch  into  twelve  lines. 

Foot  fquare,  is  the  fame  both  in  length  and  breadth, 
Containing  a  hundred  and  forty-four  fquare  or  fuperficial 
inches,  being  the  product  of  twelve  the  breadth  into  twelve 
the  length. 

Foot  cubic  or  folid,  is  the  fame  meafure  in  all-  the  three 
dimenfions,  namely,  breadth,  length,  and  depth,  and  con- 
taining feventeen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cubic  inches. 

The  foot  differs  in  different  countries.  The  Paris  royal 
foot  exceeds  the  Englifh  by  feven  lines  and  a  half :  the 
Leyden  or  Rhinland/oo/,  ufed  in  the  northern  parts,  is  to 
the  Roman  foot  as  nine  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  thoufand. 
The  ancient  Roman  foot  of  the  Capitol  confided  of  four 
palms,  equal  to  eleven  inches  four-tenths  Englifh.  The 
proportion  of  the  principal  feet  of  feveral  nations  compared 
with  the  Englifh  and  French  are  as  follows. 

The  Englifh  foot  being  divided  into  a  thoufand  parts,  or 
twelve  inches,  the  other  feet  will  be  in  the  following  pro- 
portion : 
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London  foot- 

Amfterdam  foofc 

Antwerp  foot 

Bononia  foot 

Bremen  foot 

Cologne  foot 

Copenhagen  foot 

Dantzick  foot 

Dort  foot 

Frankfort  on  the  Mayne  foot 

The  Greek  foot 

Lorrain  foot 

Mantua  foot 

Mecklin  foot 

Middleburg  foot 

Paris  royal  foot 

Paris  foot  by  Dr.  Bernard 

Prague  foot 

Rhinland  or  Leyden  foot 

Riga  foot 

Roman  foot 

Old  Roman  foot 

Strafburgh  foot 

Toledo  foot 

Turin  foot 

Venice  foot 


Suppofing  the  Paris  foot  contains  fourteen  hundred  aati 
forty  parts,  the  reft  will  be  as  follows  : 

Parts. 
Paris  foot  '440 

Bononian  foot  ]682>f.' 

Conftantinopolitan  foot  3120 

Danifh  foot  1403 

Dantzick  foot  V21*- 

Halle  foot  1320 

London  foot  1350. 

Nuremberg  foot  1346-J 

FOREIGN  attachment,  is  an  attachment  of  a  foreigner'^ 
goods  found-  within  a  liberty,  or  a  city,  for  the  fatisfactiori- 
of  fome  citizens  to  whom  the  foreigner  is  indebted.  See 
Attachment. 

Foreign  bought  and  foreign  fold,  is  a  cuftom  within  the 
city  of  London,  which  being  found  prejudicial  to  the  fellers 
of  cattle  in  Smithfield,  it  was  enacted  22  and  23  Car.  II. 
that  as  well  foreigners  as  freemen  may  buy  and  fell  any  cattle 
there. 

Foreign  courts.  Decrees,  judgments,  &c.  there,  how 
far  binding  or  regarded  here.  The  fliip  being  unladen  at 
Barcelona,  where  the  freight  was  payable  by  the  charter- 
party,  the  factor  refuting  to  pay  the  freight,  the  mafter  of 
the  fliip  litigated  there  in  the  admiralty  for  it;  and  the 
caufe  was  heard,  and  judgment  there  given,  that  the  mafter 
fhould'  have  his  freight,  but  that  the  damages  the  goods  had 
fuftained  in  the  voyage,  by  reafon  of  the  deviation,  fhould 
be  deducted,  and  the  account  transferred  to  the  deliqui- 
dators,  (who  are  in  the  nature  of  our  matters  in  chancery.) 
to  take  the  account,  and  the  money  ordered  to  be  brought 
into  court;  but  the  factor  had  appealed  to  a  higher  court 
there.  Lord  chancellor  declared,  that  he  would  not  flight 
their  proceedings  beyond  fea  ;  and  if  in  this  cafe  the  da- 
mages had  been  there  afcertained,  or  a  peremptory  fentence 
given,  the  fame  fhould  have  been  conclufive  to  all  parties : 
but  it  appearing,  the  factor  was  a  native  of  that  place,  and 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  might  again  prevail ;  and  de- 
fendant being  willing  to  defift  his  fuit  there,  his  lordfhip  di- 
rected a  trial  here  by  jury,  to  afcertain  the  damages  fuf- 
tained by  the  deviation.  Mich.  1681.  Fern.  21.  See 
2  Chanc.  Ca.  238. 

Difcbarge  by  a  foreign  jurifdidtion  from  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  there,  is  a  good  defence  in  an  action  brought  on  the 
fame  bill  here.     Str.  733. 

Sentence  of  a  foreign  admiralty  condemning  a  ihip  as 
infufficient,  not  to  be  read  on  trial  of  an  iffue  joined  on 
that  fact.     Str.  1078. 

FOREIGNERS,  though  made  denizens,  or  naturalized 
here,  are  difabledto  bear  offices  in  the  government,  to  be 
of  the  privy-council,  members  of  parliament,  &c.  by  the 
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ails  of  fettlement  of  the  crown.  12  Will.  HI.  ra/>.  2. 
i  G«.  I.  cap.  4.  SW  Alien,  Denizen,  Merchant, 
Naturalization. 

Foreign  kingdom,  is  that  under  the  dominion  of  a 
foreign  prince;  fo  that  Ireland,  or  any  other  place,  fub- 
]e£i  to  the  crown  of  England,  cannot  with  us  be  called 
foreign  ;  though  to  fome  purpofes  they  are  diftinct  from 
the  realm  of  England.  If  a  ftranger  of  Holland,  or  any 
foreign  kingdom,  buys  goods  at  London,  and  gives  a 
note  under  his  hand  for  payment^  and  then  goes  away 
privately  into  Holland,  the  feller  may  have  a  certificate 
from  the  lord  mayor,  on  proof  of  fale  and  delivery  of  the 
goods; -upon  which  the  people  of  Holland  will  execute  a 
legal  procefs  on  the  party.  4  Injl.  38.  Alfo  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  an  ,ambaffador  or  conful,  fuch  a  perfon  of  Eng- 
land, or  any  criminal  againft  the  laws  here,  may  be  fent 
from  a  foreign  kingdom  hither.  Where  bond  is  given,  or 
contraft  made  in  a  foreign  kingdom,  it  may  be  tried  in 
the  King's-Bench.     Hob.  11.   1Bulfi.-p.-2. 

Foreign  plantations.  A  writ  of  error  lies  here  upon 
any  of  their  judgments  in  Barbadoes,  viz.  in  any  domi- 
nions belonging  to  England.  Faugh.  402.  in  cafe  of  pro- 
cefs into  Wales.  Thefe  plantations  are  parcel  of  the  realm, 
as  county  palatines  are  ;  their  rights  and  interefts  are  every 
day  determined  in  Chancery  here;  only  that  for  neceffity 
and  encouragment  of  trade,  they  make  plantation-lands 
as  affets  in  ceitain  cafes  to  pay  debts  :  in  all  other  things 
they  make  rules  for  them,  according  to  the  common  courfe 
of  Englifh  equity.  Arg.  Pari.  Cafes  33,  in  cafe  of  Da/- 
ton  v.  Howell,  Witham  tff  at '. 

Jn  Barbadoes,  all   freeholds   are  fubjeft   to   debts,  and 
are  efieemed  as  chattels  till  the  creditors  are  fatisfied,  and 
then   the  lands   defcend  to  the  heir.     4  Mod.  226.   5  W. ' 
isf  M.  B.  R.  in  cafe  of  Blankardv.  Guldy. 

A  plaintiff  may  fue  in  the  Admiralty- Court,  if  he  will 
fuppofe  the  contraft  in  Virginia.  But  if  he  fuppofes  the 
contract  in  England,  he  may  fue  here.  But  if  part  of 
the  contract,  be  here,  and  part  over  the  fea  in  Virginia,  or 
upon  the  fea,  the  common  law  only  fhall  have  jurifdiction, 
and  thofe  are  the  true  differences.  Per  Jones,  J.  2  Roll. 
R.  492.  Hill.  22.   Jac.  B.  R.  Capp's  cafe. 

Foreign  fiates.  A,  by  authority  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, feized  and  condemned  goods  in  fome  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  Denmark,  according  to  the  law  of 
that  country,  and  coming  into  England  was  profecu'ed 
here  for  the  fame.  The  court  thought  this  was  a  matter 
of  ftate,  and  concerned  the  juftice  of  another  king  in 
amity  with  the  king  of  England,  and  that  what  was  done 
was  according  to  their  law,  and  that  it  was  not  properly 
triable  here,  whether  the  king  of  Denmark  had  power  to 
make  fuch  a  grant,  and  decreed  a  perpetual  injunction. 
Mich,  lb  Car.  II.  Pin.  R.  186.  Bodtolph  v.  Bamfield  iS 
aV. 

If  a  man  obtains  a  judgment  or  fentence  in  France,  yet 
here  the  debt  muft  be  confidered  as  a  debt  by  fimple  con- 
tract. He  can  maintain  no  action  here,  but  an  indeb,  off. 
or  an  infimul  computajfet,  &c.  though  both  parties  were 
foreigners,  that  will  not  help  the  plaintiff.  Per  lord 
keeper.  Hill.  1 705.   2  Fern.   R.  Dupein  v.  De  Raven. 

Where  a  foreign  court  hath  jurifdiftion  of  a  caufe,  and 
ihe  perl'ons  are  within  it,  the  fentence  muft  bind  without 
regard  to  what  law  is  here  ;  and  the  fentence  appearing,  is 
not  to  be  controlled  by  evidence  that  the  law  is  not  fo 
there.  Sel.  Ch.  Ca.  in  lord  King's  time  69.  Mich.  1726. 
Burrows  v.   Jemmeau. 

Lending  money  to  a  foreign  prince,without  licence,  pro- 
hibited,  3  Geo.  II.  c.  5. 

FORELAND,  in  navigation,  a  head-land,  or  that 
which  juts  out  into  the  fea. 

FORESTALLING,  fignifies  the  buying  or  bargaining 
for  any  corn,  cattle,  or  other  merchandize,  by  the  way, 
betore  it  o>mes  to  any  market  or  fair  to  be  fold  ;  or  by 
the  way  as  it  comes  from  beyond  the  feas,  or  otherwife, 
toward  any  city,  port,  haven,  or  creek  of  this  realm,  to 
the  intent  to  (ell  the  fame  again  at  a  more  high  and  dear 
price. 

A'l  endeavours  whatfr.ever  to  inhance  the  common 
prue  of  any  merchandize,  and  all  kinds  of  practices 
which  have  any  apparent  tendency  thereto  ;  whether  by 
fpreading  ialfe  rumouis,  or  by  buying  things  in  a  market 
betore  the  accuftomed  hour,  or  by  buying  and  felling  again 
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the  fame  thing  in  the  fame  market,  or  by  any  other  focfj 
like  devices,  are  highly  criminal  at  common  law;  and  all 
offences  anciently  came  under  the  general  notion  of  fore- 
ftalling,  which  included  ingroffing,  regrating,  and  all 
kinds  of  offences  of  this  nature. 

And  furely  there  can  be  no  attempt  of  this  kind,  but 
muft  be  looked  upon  as  an  high  offence  againft  the  pub- 
lic; as  it  apparently  tends  to  put  a  check  upon  trade,  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  people,  by  putting  it  out  of  their 
power  to  fupply  themfelves  with  a  commodity,  without 
an  unreafonable  expence  ;  which  often  proves  extremely 
oppreffive  to  the  poorer  fort,  and  cannot  but  give  juft 
caufe  of  complaint  to  the  richeft. 

But  it  hath  been  refolved,  that  any  merchant,  whether 
he  be  a  fubjeft  or  a  foreigner,  bringing  victuals,  or  any 
other  merchandize  into  the  realm,  may  fell  the  fame  in 
grofs;  but  that  no  perfon  can  lawfully  buy  within  the 
realm  any  merchandize  in  grofs,  and  fell  the  fame  in  grofs 
again,  becaufe,  by  fuch  means,  the  price  will  be  in- 
hanced  ;  for  the  more  hands  any  merchandize  paffeth 
through,  the  dearer  it  muft  grow;  becaufe  every  one  will 
make  his  profit  of  it;  and  if  fuch  practices  were  allowable, 
a  rich  man  might  ingrofs  into  his  hands  a  whole  commo- 
dity, and  then  fell  it  out  at  what  price  he  fhould  think 
fit;  which  is  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence,  that  the  bare 
ingroffing  of  a  whole  commodity,  with  intent  to  fell  it  ac 
an  unreafonable  price,  is  an  offence  indiflable  at  the  com- 
mon law,  whether  any  part  thereof  be  fold  by  the  in- 
grofler  or  not.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  234.  3  Injl.  196.  H.  P. 
C.  152. 

And  fo  jealous  is  the  common  law  of  all  practices  of 
this  kind,  that  it  will  not  fuffer  corn  to  be  fold  in  the 
fheaf ;  perhaps  for  this  reafon,  becaufe,  by  fuch  means, 
the  market  is,  in  effeft,  foreftalled.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  235. 
3  Injl.  197.   H-  P.  C.  j 52. 

As  to  the  manner  whereby  offences  of  this  kind  are 
punifhable  by  the  common  law,  it  is  faid,  that,  by  an 
ancient  ftatute,  the  offender  was  to  be  grievoufly  amerced 
for  the  firft  offence  ;  for  the  fecond  to  be  condemned  to 
the  pillory;  for  the  third,  to  be  imprifoned  ;  and  for  the 
fourth,  to  be  compelled  to  abjure  the  vill  :  and  there  feems 
to  be  no  doubt,  but  that,  at  this  day,  all  offenders  of  this 
kind  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprifonment,  anfwerable  to 
the  heinoufnefs  of  their  offences,  upon  an  indictment  at 
common  law.      I  Hawk.  P.  C.  235.    3  Infi.  197.   H.   P. 

C.  152. 

The  ftatute*  againft  foreftalling,  ingroffing  and  regrating 
are,  Stat.  51  Hen.  III.  23  Edw.  111.  25  Edw.  III.  27  Edw. 
III.  31  Edw.  III.  6  Rich.  II.  13  Rich.  II.  1  Hen.  IV. 
25  Hen.  VIII.  2  fcf  3  Edw.  VI.  3S4  Edw.  VI.  5  &■  6 
Edw.  VI.   $Eliz.   21  Jac.  I.   15  Car.  II.   31  Geo.  11. 

FORFAR.     See  Angus. 

FORGERY,  at  common  law,  is  an  offence  in  falfely 
and  fraudulently  making  or  altering  any  matter  of  record^ 
or  any  other  authentic  matter  of  a  public  nature ;  as  a  parifli 
regifter,  or  any  deed  or  will,  and  punifhable  by  fine  and 
imprifonment,  and  fuch  other  corporal  punifhment  as  the 
court  in  difcretion  fhall  think  proper.  But  the  mifchiefs 
of  this  kind  increafing,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  guard 
againft  them  by  more  fanguinary  laws.  Hence  we  have 
feveral  adfs  of  parliament  declaring  what  offences  amounc 
to  forgery,  and  which  inflict  leverer  punifhments  than  were 
at  the  common  law. 

By  the  fiat.  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  reciting,  that  the  laws  al- 
ready in  force  were  not  effectual  for  preventing  the  abo- 
minable crime  of  forgery,  it  is  enacted,  "  That  if  any 
perfon,  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  June,  1729,  fhall 
falfely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  caufe  or  procure  to 
be  falfely  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  willingly  aft 
or  affift  in  the  falfe  making,  forging,  or  counterfeiting  any 
deed,  will,  teftament,  bond,  writing  obligatory,  bill  of 
exchange,  promiffory  note  for  payment  of  money,  in;- 
dorfement  or  afiignment  of  money,  acquittance  or  receipt 
either  for  money  or  goods,  with  intention  to  defraud  any 
perfon,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  falfe,  forged,  or  coun- 
terfeited ;  then  every  fuch  perfon  being  thereof  lawfully 
convifled,  according  to  the  due  courfe  of  law,  fhall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Provided,  that  no  attainder  for  this  offence  fhall  make 
or  work  any  corruption  of  blood,  lofs  of  dower,  of  dif- 
herifon  of  heirs. 
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By  7  Geo.  D.  this  ftatute  is  extended  to  the  forging  of 
any  acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange. 

By  4  Geo,  II.  c.  18.  fed.  i.  Any  perfon  forging  or 
counterfeiting  any  pafs  for  any  fhip,  commonly  called  a 
Mediterranean  pafs,  or  who  fhall  alter  or  erafe  any  pafs, 
made  out  by  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
lord  high-admiral ;  or  fhall  publifh  as  true,  any  forged, 
altered,  or  erafed  pafs,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  forged, 
&c.  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

FORLE,  or  Fulle,  a  copper  coin,  made  and  current 
in  Egypt ;  it  is  alfo  called  bulbe  or  bulba.  This  fpecie  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  French  double,  though  a  little  thicker, 
and  is  worth  a  Hard,  or  three  deniers  of  that  money. 
Eight  forks  make  a  meidin,  and  there  are  half  forles:  the 
Turks  call  it  mangour.. 

FOSSIL,  in  natural  hiftory,  any  body  that  is  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  as  metals,  minerals,  &c. 

FOUANG,  orFoANG.     S«;Baat. 

FOUNDER,  implies  an  artift  who-- caffs  metals,  as 
guns,  bells,  printing  characters,,  candlefticks,  buckles,  &c. 

FRAIL,  a  bafket  made  of  rufhes,  &c.  in  which  figs, 
raifins,  and  the  like,  are  packed  up.  It  is  ufed  to  imply  a 
certain  quantity  of  raifins,  about  feventy-five  pounds. 

FRAMES,  or  engines  for  ftockings  and  frame-work 
knitters.  Penalties  for  exporting  them,  7, and  8  Will.  III. 
e.  20.  f  8.  Frame-work  knitters  are  within  12  Geo.  I. 
concerning  combinations  of  workmen,  iiGeo.  I.e.  34-  f%- 

Perfons  employed  in  the  frame-work  knitted  manufac- 
tures, often  marking  their  goods  to  denote  the  fame  to  be 
made  with  a  greater  number  of  threads  than  fuch  manu- 
factures are  really  made  of,,  to  the  great  impofition  of  the 
buyers,  and  difcredit  of  the  faid  manufactures  at  foreign 
markets;  therefore,  to  prevent  the  like  impofitions  and  de- 
ceits for  the  future,  it  is  enacted  by  6  Geo.  III.  that  from 
and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1766,  all  frame-work  knitted 
pieces  and  ftockings  (thofe  made  of  filk  excepted}'  con- 
taining three  or  more  threads,  are  to  be  marked  with  the 
feme  number  of  i]et-holes,.and  no  more  ;.  which  ilet-holes 
fhall  be  made  in  a  plain  and  diflinct.  manner  in  one  direct 
line,  or  in  the  fame  courfe,.  and  fhall  not  exceed  the  dif- 
tance  of  three  inches  from-  the  two  extreme  ilet-holes  ; 
and  no  fuch  ilet-holes  fhall  be  made  or  placed  within  the 
diftance  of  four  inches  of  any  letter,,  figure,,  mark,  or 
other  device,  which  fhall  be  put  or.  woven  in  any  fuch 
goods  or  manufactures  ;  and  all  fuch  ilet-holes  fhall  be 
made  within  four  inches  of  the  top  or  end  of  every  fuch 
piece  or  pair  of  fuch  goods  or  manufactures;  and  that  no 
ilet-hole,  or  imitation  thereof,,  fhall  be  made  or  put  in 
any  frame-work  knitted  pieces  or  pair  of  ftockings,  upon 
any  account  or  pretence  whatfoever,  except  as  herein  be- 
fore directed  by  this  act. 

Nothing  herein  contained  fhall  extend  to  prevent  any 
manufacturers  from  ufmg  remnants,  or  materials  of  any 
fort,  in  the  welts  and  tops  of  ftockings  only,  at  any  dif- 
tance not  exceeding  three  inches  from  the  top,  although 
the  fame  fhall  not  contain  fo  great  a  number  of  threads- as 
are  contained  in  the  legs  of  fuch  ftockings. 

Matters  not  duJy  and  truly  marking  their  goods,,  in 
manner  above  directed,  forfeit  five  pounds,  andthe  goods.. 
Journeymen,  &c.  not  making  fuch  goods  on  their  own 
account,  are  excepted ;.  but,  not  duly  and  truly  marking 
every  fuch  piece  and  pair  according  to  the  directions  of  this 
act,  are  liable  to  forfeit  not  exceeding  forty  fhillings,  nor 
lefs  than  five  fhillings,  unlefs  they  make  it  appear  that  they 
acted  according  to  the  direction  of  their  matter  ;.  in  which 
cafe  they  are  exempted. 

From  and  after  the  25th  of  March,  1768,  perfons- who 
fhall  fell  or  expofe  to  fale  any  fuch  goods,  not  being  duly 
and  truly  marked,  forfeit  five  pounds  per  piece,  and  the 
goods  ;  except  they  difcover  the  vender,  fo  as  he  fhall  be 
convicted,  and  become  liable  to  the  penalty;  in  which 
cafe  they  are  exempted.  For  want  of  diftrefs  the  offenders 
are  to  be  committed  ;  and  one  moiety  of  the  penalties  and 
forfeitures  is  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  to 
the  ufe  of  the- poor  of  the  parifh,  crown,  or  place  where 
fuch  offence  fhall  have  been  committed. 

Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  quarter-feffions, 
and  the  determination  of  thejuftices  fhall  be  final. 

Nothing  in  this  act  fhall  extend  to  abridge  or  take  away 
my  right  or  privileges  which  the  mafter,  wardens*  and 
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affiftants,  of  the  company  of  frame-work  knitters,   for 
the  time  being,  now  have  or  are  intitled  unto. 

FRANCE.  This  kingdom  has  a  trade  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  extenfivenefs  of  its  do- 
minions, of  which  fome  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  cal- 
culations made  of  its  annual  income,  which  by  Dr.  Dave- 
nant  was  computed,  from  the  beft  accounts  he  could  pro- 
cure, to  be  before  1690,  about  eighty-four  hundred 
thoufand  pounds ;  and  though  fome  have  fuppofed  that 
the  intervening  wars,  between  that  time  and  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  hindered  their  increafe,  either  in  wealth  or 
numbers,  yet  others  reafon,.  and  perhaps  more  juftly,  that 
the  continued  peace  and  florid  commerce  it  enjoyed,  till 
the  late  broils  reverfed  the  fcene,  muft  have  greatly  in- 
creafed  their  annual  income-  What  this  country  furnifhes- 
towards  a  general  trade,  is  beft  learned  by  confidering  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  each  province,  which  our 
readers  will  find  in  alphabetical  order- 

Trade  between  Great- Britain  and  France. 

Our  trade  with  France   has   always  been  reckoned  ai 
lofing  one,  by  every  computation  we  have  feen  for  a  cen- 
tury paft,  though  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the 
feveral  different  periods  of  time.      Mr.  Samuel   Fortrey 
proved   the  annual    balance  of  that  trade  to  have  beer* 
1,600,000].  in  our  disfavour ;  and  though,  his  calculation 
might  be  fomewhat  ftretched  and  amplified,  yet  we  fhall 
fhew  from  others,  that  have  always  thought  us  to  be  fuf- 
ferers  by.  that  commerce,  that  the  excefs  of  our  imports 
above  our  exports  proves  us  to  be  fo.     Dr.  Charles  Dave- 
nant  (infpector-general  of  the  exports  and  imports,  at  the 
cuftom-houfe  of  London)  in  his  reports  to  the  commif- 
lioners   for  examining  and  ftating  the  public  accounts  of 
the  kingdom,  makes  our  imports  from  France  to  exceed 
our  exports  for  a  year,  from  Michaelmas,   1662,  to  the 
fame  time,  1663,  272641 1.  10s.  and  from  1668  to  1669, 
432884I.    12s.   which  was   before  the  long  war;   and  as 
there  was  fome  inter  courfe  between  the  two  nations  from- 
Michaelmas,  1698,  for  fome  years  forward,  the  laid  gen- 
tleman gives  an  abftract  from  that  time  to  Chriftmas,  j  702, 
and  makes  the  difference  againft  us  in  the  faid  four  years 
and  a  quarter  to  be  244.976 1.    18  s  3  d.!.     By  a  repre- 
fentation   to  his  majefty,  from  the  lords  commiffioners  of 
trade  and  plantations,  bearing  date  December  23,   1697,. 
it  is  afferted,  that  the  French  over-balanced  us  in  com- 
merce about  a  million  per  annum.    The  Britifh  Merchant;,, 
in  the  fcheme  of  trade  he  quotes  (p.  296.  vol.  ii.)  afTerts, 
that  the  lofs  by  our  trade  with  France  for  the  year  1668  to 
1 669- amounted  to  965,128).  17s.  4d.  and  that  the  pre- 
judice arifing  to  us  from  our  faid  traffic  was  fo  apparent,, 
as  to  induce  king  Charles  II.  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign,  to  prohibit  all  commerce  with  that  kingdom,  and. 
to  affign  it  for  a  reafon  of  his  fo  doing  in  the  preamble  to 
the  aft,  which  however  was  afterwards  repealed,  in  1685,. 
by  his  fucceflbr.     The  laft-mentioned  author  has  given  an* 
exact  account  of  every  particular,  imported  and  exported,, 
to  and  from  London  and  the  out-ports,,  for  the  year  1685^ 
as  it  was  laid  before  the  parliament  by  the  commiffioners- 
of  the  cuftoms,.  in  171-3,  by  which  it  appears,    that  our 
imports-exceeded  our  ex-ports  to  that  country  769, 190 1.  16  s. 
although  this  was  a  year  picked  out  by  the  favourers  of 
the  French  commerce,  and  without  any  allowance  made 
for  the  value  of  goods  clandeftinely  run  in,  which  has  al- 
ways been  very  confiderable,  and  fuppofed'by  the  Britifh 
Merchant  at  leaft  one  third  of  thofe  duly  entered  at  the 
cuftom-houfe ;  which  if  true,  as  he  endeavours  to  render 
probable,  the  balance  in  our  disfavour  would  be  fwelled  in. 
the  laft-mentioned  year  to   1,197,330].   12s.  9d.,    But 
fince  that  time  the  French  have  imitated  the  greateft  part 
of  our  woollens,  and  invented  others  to  which  our  artizans 
are  yet  ftrangers;  as  was  proved  by  a  collection  of  all  their 
fluffs,  which  a  gentleman  had  curioufly  made  in  the  year 
1.734,  with  a  view  to  lay.  them  before  parliament :  he  was 
pleafed   to  fhew  to  feveral  the  patterns,  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  intentions  ;  though  what  his  motive  was  for 
defifting  from  his  purpofe,  is  not  fo  eafily  learned  ;  he  had> 
nicely  examined  into  the  coft  of  every  fort,  and  being 
compared  with  our  own,  were  found  to  be  confiderably 
under  the  price  of  the  fame  here ;.  and  what  added  to  their 

value^ 
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value,  they  were  generally  more  fubftantial  than  ours, 
though  for  lefs  money ;  the  collector  of  thefe  famples  has 
been  dead  for  fome  years,  and  we  fear  the  good  ufe  that 
might  have  been  made  of  them  died  with  him,  which 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  prefume  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  one  to  procure  the  fame  now,  from  the  want 
of  the  opportunities  that  he  in  a  peculiar  manner  had  for  it. 
This  perfection  and  cheapnefs  of  their  manufactures  have 
not  only  put  a  flop  to  the  large  importation  they  formerly 
made  from  hence  by  the  prohibition,  but  likewife  enabled 
them  to  fupplant  us  in  the  Spanifli,  Italian,  and  Turkifh 
markets ;  except  in  fome  of  our  fine  goods,  which  they 
clandeftinely  ftill  call  for  here,  as  unable  to  copy  or  com- 
plete an  aflbrtment  without  them  ;  it  is  to  this  we  owe 
the  continuance  of  that  fmall  branch  of  the  woollen  trade 
that  ftill  fubfifts  between  us,  though  it  is  but  the  fhadow 
of  what  it  once  was.  In  regard  of  our  Eaft-India  and 
plantation  goods,  our  commerce  has  not  fared  much  better, 
fince  the  eftablifhment  and  opulency  of  the  French  Eaft 
and  Weft-India  companies  fupply  almoft  all  their  demands, 
ours  being  prohibited,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco, 
pepper,  and  pimento,  which  they  ftill  want,  and  call  for 
frequent  fupplies,  though  in  return  we  take  vaft  quantities 
of  indigo,  brandies,  &c.  as  we  have,  till  lately,  of  their 
wines  and  linens.  But  the  prohibition  of  entering  fome 
of  our  goods  (formerly  current)  in  France,  and  the  high 
duties  laid  on  others,  the  different  turns  trade  has  taken, 
and  the  different  channels  it  has  run  in,  fince  the  afore- 
mentioned calculations,  has  induced  us,  with  no  fmall  la- 
bour, to  bring  the  account  nearer  our  own  times,  and  to 
reprefent  us  prefent  condition  in  the  moft  accurate  manner 
we  poffibly  can,  having  for  this  purpofe  made  an  abftradt 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  that  trade,  from  the  ift  of 
January  to  the  31ft  of  December,  1751,  by  which  the 
great  difference  of  what  now  is,  from  what  it  Was  for- 
merly, may  be  feen  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
compare  them  ;  though  we  ought  to  premife,  that  a  large 
fhare  of  the  exports  there  quoted  as  for  France,  went  to 
Dunkirk,  which  being  a  free  port,  might  afterwards  be 
refhipped  for  any  other  part,  and  confequently  what  was 
fo  treated  makes  no  article  in  our  commerce  with  that 
country ;  the  article  of  corn  is  alfo  to  be  regarded  as  occa- 
sional ;  for  though  the  advantage  arifing  from  their  vine- 
yards, olives,  &c.  influence  a  neglect  of  tillage,  yet  the 
French  want  but  little  in  a  common  year,  and  formerly 
could  afford  to  fupply  their  neighbours  with  grain,  before 
the  goddefs  Ceres  was  flighted  for  Bacchus,  and  many 
arable  lands  were  converted  to  the  growth  of  vines,  and 
this  culture  encouraged  by  the  great  demand  there  was, 
and  ftill  is,  for  their  wines,  in  all  parts,  not  only  of  Eu- 
rope, but  out  of  it;  infomuch,  that  though  our  confump- 
tion  of  them  is  vaftly  declined  from  what  it  was  fome  years 
ago,  as  may  be  feen  by  our  imports  dwindling  into  two 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  tons  three-quarters  from  twelve 
to  twenty  thoufand  tons,  as  it  has  been  formerly,  yet 
their  growing  efteem  in  other  parts  has  raifed  their  price 
at  home  to  double  and  treble  what  it  formerly  was,  and 
this  has  encouraged  the  people  to  encreafe  their  plantations, 
and  to  neglect  the  plow.  The  reader  will  likewife  ob- 
ferve  by  the  comparifon  recommended,  what  a  deficiency 
there  is  in  the  report  of  filks  from  the  large  fpace  they  ufed 
formerly  to  occupy  in  our  bills  of  entry  ;  and  we  can  with 
pleafure  aflert  it  to  proceed  from  the  great  improvement  of 
our  manufactures  in  this  fpecie,  which  we  believe  now 
equal  any  in  Europe,  at  leaft  we  muft  delare  it  as  our  opi- 
nion, after  an  inflection  at  various  times  of  both  fabrics  ; 
for  though  it  is  certain  that  a  few  years  fince,  the  artizans  of 
Paris  and  Lyons  were  greatly  fuperior  to  ours,  both  in  the 
dye  and  mixture  of  their  colours,  as  well  as  in  their  weav- 
ing faculty,  yet  from  imitators  we  are  now  become  equals, 
if  not  fuperiors,  in  every  diftinct  branch  of  the  loom's  pro- 
duce ;  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  pronounce  or  determine 
this  from  our  own  judgment,  but  as  the  opinion  of  thofe 
whofe  underftanding  we  revers.  See  Silk.  We  might 
here  alfo  remark  our  improvement  in  the  linen  and  paper 
manufactures,  to  the  almoft  deftrudtion  of  our  commerce 
with  France,  for  thefe  particulars  and  our  former  imports 
of  thread  from  thence  now  run  in  a  quite  different  channel ; 
brandies  are  reduced  from  fix  thoufand,  to  as  many  hun- 
dred tons  yearly,  with  the  appearance  of  a  ftill  greater  de- 
cline: fo  that  the  nature  of  the  French  trade  is  fo  changed, 
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and  expofed  (from  an  alteration  in  our  taftes,  and  an  im- 
provement in  our  arts)  to  a  yet  greater  change,  that  we 
(hould  in  a  manner  fcruple  to  aflert  its  continuing  a  preju- 
dicial one,  as  it  certainly  formerly  was,  till  our  eyes  were 
opened  to  our  mifapprehenfions  and  errors.  They  will  take 
nothing  from  us  that  they  can  do  without ;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  balance  formerly  to  France  in  trade  was  not  the 
worft  part  of  the  affair  (though  that  was  bad  enough)  for 
the  prejudice  the  importing  their  goods  did  to  our  manu- 
factures of  like  forts  far  exceeded  it,  as  they  could  always 
afford  to  underfel  us,  even  in  our  own  country ;  fo  that 
till  the  prudent  precautions  of  parliament  put  a  ftop  to  Ic^ 
many  of  our  fabrics  flood  ftill,  and  thoufands  of  our  people 
were  ftarving. 

The  Britifh  Merchant,  in  his  remarks  on  the  French 
trade,  fays,  (p.  26  of  vol.  i.)  that  he  never  heard  of  any 
one,  except  thofe  toFrance  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  had 
at  any  time  been  charged  with  exhaufting  our  treafure,  and 
he  fairly  acquits  the  lad  of  contributing  any  thing  thereto  ; 
for  though  that  company  yearly  exports  four  or  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  in  bullion  (we  have  been  informed 
as  much  again)  yet  the  returns  made  by  the  merchandize 
they  import,  and  afterwards  fell  to  other  countries,  by  far 
exceed  the  fum  they  carry  out,  which  never  occurs  in  our 
trade  with  France,  as  almoft  all  our  imports  from  thence  are 
unufefully  confumed  amongft  us,  without  contributing  any 
neceffary  material  towards  perfecting  our  manufactures,  and 
thereby  remaining  ftamped  with  the  doctor's  mark  of  a  pre- 
judicial commerce. 

This  will  however  be  more  clearly  demonftrated  by  the 
fubfequent  calculations,  where  we  have  valued  things  at  a 
middling  price  ;  and  as  fome  of  our  readers,  unacquainted 
with  this  trade,  may  be  furprifed  to  fee  fuch  a  quantity  of 
cambrics  ftill  brought  in,  notwithftanding  the  prohibition.; 
we  fhall  inform  them,  that  thefe  are  all  intended  for  the 
Weft-India  markets,  and  only  the  quota  ufually  fent  there 
out  of  the  hundred  thoufand  pieces,  the  common  annual 
import  of  that  commodity  here  before  they  were  denied  ad- 
mittance. It  may  likewife  appear  ftrange  to  fome,  that 
we  fhould  fhip  cambrics  and  lawns  to  the  country  whete 
they  were  firft  manufactured  ;  but  this  will  be  cleared  up, 
when  we  acquaint  them,  that  all  fuch  are  returned  printed 
from  hence,  befides  many  other  forts  of  linen  of  various 
goodnefs  and  prices;  principally  ferit  to  Dunkirk,  and  from 
thence  difperfed  as  moft  fuitable  to  the  proprietors  Views 
and  interefb  The  following  entries  are  for  the  port  of 
London  only,  and  the  cuftoms  of  all  the  out-ports  have 
generally  been  computed  to  be  about  one  quarter  part  of 
thofe  arifing  at  London^  which  we  thought  proper  to  re- 
peat ;  and  now  proceed  to  give  the  faid  entries,  as  pro- 
pofed . 


Imports  from  France 

I. 

Almonds,  5  C  at  4 
Books,  79  C  1 

Bone  lace,  202  yds.  o 
Brandy,  603!  tons  50 
Burrs  for   mil- 

ftonesj  2406  2 
Cambrics,  20506  1 
Capers,  4046  lb.  o 
Chefnuts,  955  bufh.o 
Canvas,  639  C  6 
Catlings,  291  gro.  o 
Cork,  in  C  o 

Ditto,  810  gro.  o 
Cotton  yarn,  8  C  o 
Eggs,  60  C  o 

Eflence  of  lemons, 

40  lb.  o 

Globes,  2  1 

Hair,  goats,  278  lb.o 

horfe,  126       o 

human,  9645  o 

Hungary  water, 

169  gal.  a 

Indigo,  657441  lb.  o 
Incle,  wrought, 

ildoz.  8 


to  the  port  of  London 
1751. 
s.  d. 

Only,  in  the  year 

I  s.  d. 

10  0 

22  10  0 

0  0 
76 
0  0  per  ton 

79    0  0 

-  75  15  0 

30187  10  a 

10  0  per  C 
0  ofuppofedhalfpie 
0  6 

60    0  0 

:es205o6     0  0 

101     3  0 

4  0 

0  0 
2  8 

16  8 

1  0 

1  6  per  lb; 

2  0 

191     0  0 

3834    0  0 

38  16  0 

92  10  6 

40  10  0 

67     4  0 

600 

6  0 

12    6  0 

0  0 

200 

1  3 

7  6 

17  7  6 

18  18  a 
3616  17  6 

10  d 
2  6 

84  10  0 
82180    2  6 

9  » 

88    0  0 
Iron, 
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i. 

12 

O 
O 

o 


d. 

o 

8  per  ell 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Iron,  ni  tons  at 

Linen,  9581  ells 

Maps,  52  quire 

Morels,  300  lb. 

Juniper  berries,  1 748  C 1 

Lemons,  62  M.  I 

Necklaces,  9  groce        1     40 

Nuts,  fmall,  1300  bar.o  no 

Olives,  441  gallons      800  par  hogfhead 

Paper,  36  reams  076 

Piftures,  148  1     00 

Plaifter   of  Paris, 

2  mount. 
Prints,  1654 
Prunes,  1964  C 
Rags,  2264  C 
Saffron,  460  lb. 

Seeds,  clover,  5601b.  o  15  o  per  C 
fennel,  2000        006  per  lb. 
garden,  1 503 
lentile,   300 
lucern,28oo 
Silk,  wrought,  12  lb 
Snuff,  165  lb. 
Skins,  coney,  266  doz.o 

dog-fifh,  104        o 

hare,  53  o 

kid,  1 1 5847  3 

lamb,  34  C  1 

ditto  ia  the  wool, 


1. 

138 

548 

10  8 

60  o 

1748  o 

62  o 

10  16 

7'5  ° 

56  o 

13  10 

148  o 


s.  d: 

o  o 

8  4 

8  o 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o  o 

0  6 
15  o 

5  ° 

1  o 


0  8 

15  o  per  C 
10  o 
2  6, 

1  6 
1  8 

3°         , 
o  o  per  C 

5  O 


8C  o 

Sturgeon,  154  kegs  o 
Succads,  1938  lb.  o 

Thread,  3621  lb.  o 

480  doz.       1 
Truffles,  270  lb.  o 

Twift,  252  doz.  o 

Verdigreafe,  34300  lb.0 
Wax  candles,  3061b.  o 
Wine,  229!-  tons       70 


10 

15 
2 

'5 
2 


o. 
o 
o. 
o 

Q 

8  o 
1.0  o 

1  8 

2  3 
o  o 


4 
4i 

1473 
566 

483 

3 

50 

5° 

3 

18 

3°  ° 
20  12 
19  19 

«  13 

7   19  o 

3475     8  2 
42  10  o 

400 
115  10  o 
193  16  o 

2715  15  o 
528  o  o 
108  o  0 
126    o  o 

2858    6  8 

33  15  ° 
15872  10  o 


r. 
3° 


s.  d. 
o  e 


1. 

S.'  G. 

30 

0  0 

74 

3  4 

37 

10'  0 

20 

0  0 

498 

n  6- 

86 

10  0 

438 

0  0 

1 

6  0 

240 

0  0 

s  24 

2  2 

Chaife,  1   at 
Earthen-ware. 

17800  ps.  6     o  r 

Frize,  250  yds.  o  3.  o 
Fuftians,  20  pes.  I  O  Q 
Fuftic  1813C  056 
Flannel,  1730  yds.  o  1  o> 
Garters,  438  gro.  I  O  o 
Grindftones,  2cha.o  13  O' 
Glafs,  7200  ps.      o     o  8 

Gunpowder,8oolb.3     5  o  to.310  per  C  med.  is  24 
Glue,  330  C  150  412  10  o 

Habdafh.  29  C      10     00  290     o  o 

Hofe,  314  doz.      2  10  o  to  8  o  o  medium  is    376  16  o 
Hats,  10  doz.         2  10  o  25     o  o 

Iron,  25  tons        12  10  o  to  1.7  10  medium  is  3-75     o  o 
caft,  74^  tons      12     o  o  894     o  o 

wrought.  61341b.  2     o  o  per  C  109.  10  S 

Kerfies,  263  1   15  o  460     5  o 

Leath.  wrght.  60     o     1  6  4  ro  o 

Lead,  1832  C       n   15  o  per  fodder  1103  17  m. 

Lantern  leaves, 

159400  O  12  o  to  ibperioo  med.  isms  16  o 

Litharge  of  lead, 

46  69  16  6 

I   8  per  ell  200     o  o 

10  o  to  15     the  medium  125     o  o 
o  o  per  ton  55  12  1 

10  o  373  15  o 

16  7  10  o 


105 

the  medium  3640 

160 

4292 

60 


DRUGS.. 


Ariftolochia,  300C 
Cantharides,  156  lb. 
Crema  tartar,  355  lb 
Chymical  oils,  4401b.  o 
Cochineal,  600  lb. 
Cocoa,  20  C 
Gum  Seneca,  37  C 
Jefuits  bark,  50001b. 
Nut  oil,  12  gallons 


7 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

IS 

0 

2250 

23 

887 

44 

3.6° 

60 

299 

1 1 25 

9 


Total  of  imports    1 78741     2  2 


57  C  1 

Linen,  24  C  ells  O 
Oats,  200  qrs.  O 

Oil,  452  gallons  31 
Pewter,  57-J  C  6 
Pipes,  ioo  gro.  o 
Plate,  wrought. 

74  oz. 
Red    herrings,, 

140  barrel 
Rye,  5200  qrs. 
Serges,  80  qrs. 
Stuffs,  2146 
Snuff,  600  lb. 
Stone  ware,  200  ps.o     o  2 
Shot,  605  C  o  14  o 

Shoes,  280  doz.      o  10  a  per  doz, 
Shumack,  76  C      o  11  o 
Silk,  mixt,.  602  lb.  o  15  o 
wrought,36681b.  2 
Tin,  606  C  3 

Train  oil,  2  tons  23 
Skins,  goat,  85  doz.  I 
Wheat  57380  qrs.  I 
Wheat   meal, 

15082  qrs.  1   16  to  2  11    the  med.  is  32803 

Wood,  brazeletto, 

"  9 


070 

o  15  o 
o  13  otois 
2    00 
200 
o    2,  o 


o  o 

15  o 

o  o 

5° 


25  18  o 


106 
4  to  1 14  the  med.  is  83201 


o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

1  »3  4 

423  10  » 

140  o  o 

36  17  o 

451  10  o 

7336  o  o 

2272  10  o 

46  o  o 


150  C   o 

lignum  vitae, 


Exports  to  France,  from  the  port  of  London  only,  in  the  year 
1751. 


Allum,  3161C  o 

Apoth.  6  C.  4 

Bays,  400  4 

Barley,  410  qr.  o 

Beans,  1765  qr.  1 

Beer,  21  hogfheads  3 

Bellows,  24  doz.  1 

Books,  ni  C  1 

Brafs,  wrought,  550  C  8 

Butter,  530  firk.  I 

Clock-work,  3  C  3 

Cloths,  long,  556  10 

fllort,  81  8 

Copper,  50  C  5 

Coals,  42  chald.  1 

Cheefe,  32  C  1 

Cordage,  130  tons  1 
Cottons  and  plains, 

290  goads  9 

Copperas,  8680  C  o 

Coach  and  harnefs,  1  70 

harnefi,  I  6 


14  o 

0  o 
10  o 

15  o 

1  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  a 
o  o 

Q  O 

O  O 

O  O 

O  O 

10  o 
5  o 
5  o 

5  operC 

o  o  per  100  goads 

6  6 
o  o 

o  o 


2212  14  o 

24    o  o 

i 800    o  o 

307  10  o 

1853    5  o 

63 

24 

11 

4400 

53° 

9 

5560 

648 

275 


o  0 

o  o 

10  o 

o  © 


0 

o 
o 
o 
o 

52  10  o 

40    o  o 

3250    o  o 


26 
2821 

70 

6 


o  o 

o  o 
o  o 
a  0 


8  tons 
logwood, 

.  4738  c 
nicaragua, 

170  C 
redwood, 

1510  C 


4    to     1,2  o  o  the  med. 
o  11  6 


65 
is    64 


5  o 
o  o 

7  o 
12  6 

o  o- 


CIO 

1  15  o 
DRUGS. 


2724    7  o 

178  10  o 

2642  10  o 


Gum  feneca,  38  C  7 
Oil  vitriol,  566  lb.  o 
Unrated  goods        at 


O  O  to  12  o  O  med.  is  361     o  O 
16  42     9  o 

5354    o  o 


Total  of  exports  177966  n  4 


Exported  by  certificate  to  France,  from  the  port  of  London 
only,  in  the  year  1751. 

Almonds,  8  C  at 


4 

Books,  81  lb.  1 

Callicoes,  6870  2 

Cambrics,  697  2 

Caffia  lignea,  351  lb.  o 
Canvas,  27  C  ells  o 
Cocoa  nuts,  402  C     2 


Coffee,  I  S3  C        836 


4     to  6  10  o 

0  O  per  C 

1  o 

0  o 

1  8 
1  2 

15  to  4  10  o    med 


med.  is  42  16  o 

CHS 

14083  10  o 

1394     o  o 

29    5  o  ' 

157  10  o 

is  1457     5  ° 

1250  15-  6 

Llephants 


F  R  A 


F  R  A 


9 
3 

o 
o 

o 

14 

2 


Elephants  teeth, 

23iCat, 
Ginger,  7  C 

Hemp,  758  C 
Handkerch.  436 
Ditto,  1  piece 
Indigo,  937  lb. 
Iron,  2  tons 
Lawns,  14 
Linen,  io.iooells  o 

foreign,  332  ps.  3 

diaper,  210  yds.o 
Mother  of  pearl 

fhell,  10  C  5 

Nuts,  10  barrels  o 
Oil,  23523  gal.  30 
Pepper,  2196991b.  o 
Pimento,  56459^.0 
Prints,  323  o 

Raifins,  10  C  1 

Rice,  5647  C  o 
Sago,  7  C  10 

Shellack,  905  lb.  32 
Silk,  wrought, 

46  lb.  1 

Skins,  cat,  80         o 

kid,  200         3 

Snuff,  120  lb.         o 

Tobacco,  3270688 

lb.  o 

Tortoife  fhell,  921 

lb.  o 

Wine,  5  tons  35 
Wools,  flieeps 

26988  lb.  o 

lambs,  250      o 

Vigonia,  3912  o 

Bluelongcloths,56  3 


1.   s.  d. 


1.    s.  d. 


o  o 

15  t&  4  12  6  the  med.  is 
17  to  1    26  the  med.  is 

o  11 


6  to    069     med. 
o  to  1800     med. 


211 

29 
748 

19 
1 

240 

32 
28 

159 1 
996 


10  o 

6  3 
10  6 
18  8 

1  o 

2 

o 

o 

r3 
o 
o 


10  o 
6  8 
o  o  per  ton 

0  11 

1  o 
1  o 
5  o 

18  6  to  1  I  o  med.  is  5435 
o  o  to  12  o  o  med.  is  77 
o  o  to  440  o^rCmed.307 


55 

n  3 

2800 

10069 

2822 

21 

12 


5  o 
o  6 

o  o  per  C 
2  o 


o 
o 


57 
2 


10  o 
o  o 
o  o 
o  o 


40883 

368 
17s 

2698 
18 

1369 
168 


DRUGS. 


CortexPer.l200lb.  o 
Ipecacuanha,327  lb.  o 
Manna,  218  lb.  o 
Quickfilver,  740  lb.  o 


5  6  to  o  6  6  the  med.  is  360     0   o 

6  o  to  o  6  3  ditto         100    2  10 

2  4  to  o  5  6  ditto  42  13  10 

3  7  132  11   8 


EAST-INDIA    Goods. 


Bandanoes,  375 
Carradarries,  35 
Cherconnaes,  6 
Chints,  62 
Chucklae,  1 
Coopees,  70 


1. 

Damafks,  17  at         4 
Dimity,  1  2 

Ginghams,  28  o 

Gorgoroons,  3  3 

Guinea  fluffs,  217  o 
1 

5 
o 
2 

5 

o 
o 
I 
o 
o 
I 
4 


I  o 

8  5  to  o  14  4 

7  o 

o  o 
16  6 
16  3 


393  15  o 

med.  is    19  18  o 

820 

62     00 

1  16  6 

56  17  6 


Jilmils,  2 
Lampaffy,  1 
Nillaes,  30 
Palempores,  41 
Paduafoys,  5 
Paper  fans,  600 
Pieces  China,  400 
Pelongs,  99 
Fhotaes,  60 
Romals,  4170 
Salempores,  39 
Sattins,  7 

Silks,wrought,  421b.  1 
Seerfuckers,  no  1 
Soofeys,  no  1 

Taffetys,  294  I 


s. 
o 

o 

13 

10 

3 

6 

o 

16 
o 
o 

2 

I 

o 


d. 

o  to 
o 
o 

o  to 
o 
6 

o  to 
6 
o  to 

0  to 

o  to 
o 
o  to 


16  6 

89 

12    O  to 

0  0  to 
5  o 
10  o  to 

12    O 
2    O  to 


1.    s.  A. 

600  the  med.  is  85     00 

200 

18  4  o 
510  the  med.  is  12  15  o 

32  11   o 

2  13  o 

600  the  med.  is  5   10  o 

24  15  o 
500  143   10  o 

6  o  o  the  med.  is  27   10  o 

0  5  o  ditto  105     0  o 

20     00 

150  the  med.  is  1 1 1      76 

49   10  o 

1824     7  6 

2  2  o  the  mecf.  is   72     30 

500  ditto  31   10  o 

52   10  o 

2  o  o  the  med.  is  192  10  o 

176     o  o 

1  9  o  the  med.  is  374  17  o 


Total  of  exports  by  certificate  94233    5  6 


By  thefe  calculations  may  be  feen  the  great  alteration 
there  is  is  the  French  trade,  and  the  unprecedented  circum- 
ftance  of  having  the  balance  ftand  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
account,  which,  however,  is  but  trifling,  when  our  ex- 
ports of  corn  and  meal  are  deducted,  as  thefe  are  articles 
which  in  feveral  years  they  may  not  call  again  for,  and 
confequently  mould  not  be  reckoned  as  current  branches  of 
that  traffic. 

Directions  for,    and  examples  of,    computing  the  duties  on 
French  goods. 

Befides  what  has  been  hitherto  obferved  on  the  trade  of 
France,  fome  fpecial  obfervations  are  neceflary  to  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  computation  of  the  duties  on  French 
goods. 

I.  That  all  French  goods  and  merchandize  (except  brandy 
and  other  fpirits,  fait,  wine,  and  vinegar)  are  chargeable, 
with  refpecl  to  the  impoft  1692,  at  25  per  cent,  on  their 
refpe<Etive  rates,  unlefs  they  are  particularly  fpecified  to  pay 
higher  by  the  faid  impoft  1692,  or  impoft  1690  ;  and  then 
in  fuch  cafe,  inftead  of  the  faid  25  per  cent,  they  muff,  be 
charged  as  they  are  fo  refpeftively  higher  fpecified  in  the 
faid  impoft  1692,  or  1690 ;  as  is  the  cafe  of  bacon,  catlings, 
necklaces,  and  brimftone,  &c. 

II.  That  all  goods  of  the  growth,  producJ,  or  manufacture 
of  France,  are  to  be  charged  with  a  further  duty,  being 
25  per  cent,  on  their  refpedtive  rates  or  values  except  brandy, 
wine,  and  vinegar 


SINGLE    ARTICLES. 


500  C.  French  prunes 
The  amount  of  the  rate 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  rate 
Difcount  at  5  per  cent. 


s.  N°  10 

5=i    375    o    o 


93 

15 

0 

] 

4 

23 

8 

9 

3 

5 

17 

H 

87 

17 

91 

e        375  0 

0 

te         18  15 

0 

0  18 

9 

N°i— 17  16 

3 

2 — 17  16 

3 

3-5  18 

9 

4— 11  17 

6 

5-18  15 

0 

xo — 87  17 

91 

J5— 93  15 

0 

Total  duty  253  16 

H 

N°  III. 
9  10    o 

4  15    o 
Difcount  096 


40. C.  ells  of  Vitery  canvas. 


456 

s.  N°  10. 

S=|:   200      O      O 


5° 


i       12    10 


49. 


Difcount  326 
46  17    6 


200 

0 

0 

Difcount 

10 

0 

0 
10 

0 

0 

N°  1—  9  10    o 
2 — 9  10    o 

TTT  33—    3    4 

III—  456 

5 — 10    o    o 

io — 46  17     6 

15 — 50    o    o 

31 — 20    o    o 

Total  duty   153     6     4 
7  H  20  C. 


FRA 


20  C.  French  brimftone. 
The  amount  of  the  rate 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  rate 
Difcount  at  5  per  cent. 
N°  9. 


6  13    4 


068 

004 


S=i  4  13    S 
i  1     3    4 


5  10 


476 

s.        N°  15. 

5=1  6'3    4 

1  13    4 


N°  1— o  6  4 

2 — o  6  4 

3—0  2  *t 

4—0  4  2| 

5—0  6  8 

9—4  7  6 

15— 1  13  4 


Total  duty  766 


One  thoufand  fmall  grofs  of  French  glafs  necklaces. 

200    0    o 


N°  10 
-1000  at  2S.  6d. 


10     o     0 
Difcount  o  10     o 


%—  125 


31     5 


Difcount  7  16    3 
117    3    9 


N°  1 —    9  10    o 
2 —    9  10    o 

3-334 

4—668 

5 —  10    o    o 

10 — 117    3    9 

15 —  50    o     o 


Total  duty   205  13     9 


Unrated  French  toys,  valued  upon  oath.     300    o    o 


s.         N°  ro.     6|  per  cent. 
5=J  300    o    o 


20    o    o 
Difcount     100 


i—  75 

0 

0 

z-n 

15 

0 

Difcount    4 

13 

9 

70 

6 

3 

300  lb.  French 
N°  III 
19     0 

wro 
0 

9 

10 

0 

Difcount  0 

19 

0 

8 

11 

0 

s.        N°  10. 
5=£  400    0 

0 

v— 100 

0 

0 

i-25 

0 

0 

Difcount  6 
93 

5 

0 
0 

N°  1 — 19  o  o 

2 — 19  o  o 

3—6  6  8 

4—12  13  4 

5—15  o  o 

10 — 70  6  3 

15—75  o  o 


Total  duty  217     6     3 


400 


20     o     o 
Difcount   100 


N°  1 — 19    o  o 

2 — 19    o  o 

3—668 

4—12  13  4 

III—  8  11  o 

5 — 20    o  o 

10 — 93  15  o 

15-100    o  o 


Total  duty  279     6     o 


Twenty  tons  of  fingle  French  brandy. 

600    o    o 


N°6. 
30    o    o 
3 

90    o    o 
4  10    o  Difcount. 

85  10    o 


N°  5 — 30    o    o 
6—^85  10    o 

17 20      0      O 


Cuftoms  135  10    o 
Excife  1 176     o     0 


Total  duty  131 1  10    o 


FRA 

150  C.  frankincenfe,  of  the  growth,  &c. 

99     o     c 


Five  per  cent,  on  the  rate  410     o 

N°2.  Difcount  046 

Five  per  cent,  on  one- third  of 1_ 

the  rate     1   10     o  N'  1 — 4     5     6 

Difcount  016  2 — 1     8     6 

3—0  9  6 
4—0  19  o 
5 — 4  10  e 
io_7  o  71 
14—7  10  o 
15—3     o     o 


8    6 


N°  10. 

1  10    o 

5 


7  10    o 
I-  1  17    6 


Total  duty  29     3     i±. 


Difcount  o     9     4-i 
7    o    ji 

rooo  lb.  French  radix  eringii. 
s.  N°io.  25     o     o 

5=1  25     o     o  . 

150 
Difcount  013 


i~  6     5     o 


I—  1  "     3 


Difcount  o    )    9| 
5  17    21 

Nc  14. 

I—  1     5    o 

050 


N*i— 1     3    9 

2—i     3    9 

3—0    7  M 

4 — o  15  10 

5—1     5    o 

IO-5    17       2i 

14 — I     o     o 
15—6    5    o 


100 


Total  duty  17  18     5' 


Certain  French  earthen-ware,    not  particularly  rated, 
containing  400  lb. 

16  13     4 
s.         N°  10. 
5=i  16  13    4 

:?—  4    3    4 


i I      o    10 


0  16 

0    8 

8 

4 

7!  per  cent.      1     5 
Difcount     0     1 

0 
3 

Difcount  o     5     l\ 
3  18     ii 


N'l-i    3    9 
2-1    3    9 

3—0    7  " 

4 — 0  15  10 

5—0  16     8 

10 — 3  18     ii 

r5— 4    3    4" 


Total  duty   12     9    4.- 

Three  hundred  French  kid  fkins  in  the  hair. 
W$£i      N°  10.  30    o    o 


5=?  30 

0 

0 

1—  7 

10 

0 

i-  1 

r7 

i> 

Difcount  0 

9 

4-i 

7 

0 

Ik 

N 
3000 

°26 
at  1 

d. 

250 

12 

10 

0 

I  10     o 
Difcount  016 


N»  1—  1  8  6 
2—186 
3—096 

4 —  o  19    o 

5 —  I   10     o 
10—  7    o    i\ 
15 —  7  io    c 
26 — 12  10    o 

27—  650 


Total  duty  39     1     1 J 


Unrated 


F  R  A 

Unrated  French  medicinal  drugs,  valued  upon  oath  at 
ioo  1. 

s.          N°  10.                                             ioo    o    o 
5=i  ioo    o    o  ! 


t      , 

25 

0 

0 

1 

* 

6 

5 

0 

Difcoui 

it  i 

ii 

3 

23 

8 

9 

• 

N 

100 

o 

0 

T 

5 

•    5 

i 

& 

Q 

0 
0 

4 

0 

0 

Difcount  o 


o     0 
5     ° 


N°  i —  4  15    o 

2—  4  15    o 

3 —  1  n     8 

4—334 

5—500 

10 — 23    8    9 

14 —  400 

15—25    o    o 


Total  duty  71   13    9 


F  R   A 

Five  tons  of  French  vinegar,  imported  by  Britifh,  and 


entered  unfilled  for  fale. 
N°  2.  25     o     o 


Per  ton— 3  19  2^ 
5 


'"*  Ninety  quarters  of  French  wheat,  exceeding  44  s.  and 
not  exceeding  53s.  and  4d.  per  quarter. 


N°2. 

go  at  6  s.  8d. 


1440 


30 

I 
0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 
6  Di( 

I 

8 

6 

s.         N 

s=i  3° 

"10 

0 

0 

i-7 

10 

0 

1-  * 

17 

6 

Difcount  0 

9 

41 

7 

0 

li 

N°  1 — 72    0 

0 

2—  1    8 

6 

3—09 

6 

4—  0  19 

0 

5 —  1  10 

0 

10—  7    0 

7i 

15—  7  10 

0 

Total  duty  90  17 

li 

1 

0 

5 
1 

0 
3  D 

1 

3 

9 

N°.  7 
6    3 

5 

3° 

'5 

0'  s 

50  C 

s. 

5=i 

of  French  pi 

N°io. 
125    0    0 

1 

3i 

5 

0 

4 

7 

16 

3 

3ifcoui 

it  1 

19 

°* 

29 

5 

Hi 

N"  1—19  16  o 
2—139 
3—0  7  11 
4 —  o  15  10 
5—150 

7—30  15    3* 
15—75    o    o 

l6—    2    10      O 


Total  duty  131   13     9A 


125 


6    5 
Difcount  0     6 


N»  1—  5  18    9. 

2—  5  18    9 

3—  1  19    7 

4—  3  19    2 
5—650 

10 — 29    5  n£ 


Total  duty  53     7     2± 
Ten  tons  of  French   rape  of  grapes,    imported   by  a 


ftranger,  and  entered  filled 
N°  2, 
30    0 


Per  ton —  600 
10 


1  10    o 

o    i    6  Difcount. 


8    6 


C. 

720 

■  N°  10. 
7 
7 

7, 

756 

840  at  4d. 
280 


French  bacon. 


s.        N°  10. 
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We  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  commerce  of  France  as  ex- 
tended to  almoft  every  part  of  the  known  world,  where 
any  is  carried  on,  and  fhall  begin  firft  with  that  they 
maintain  with  Holland,  as  the  moft  confiderable  of  any 
other  they  are  engaged  in  ;  and  the  principal  cities  con- 
cerned in  it,  are  Paris,  Rouen,  Orleans,  Dieppe,  Dun- 
kirk, St.  Valery,  Caen,  Nantes,  St.  Malo,  La  Rochelle, 
L'Ifle  de  Rhe,  L'Ifle  d'Oleron,  Bourdeaux,  Berberac, 
Montauban,  Bayonne,  Lyons,  and  Marfeilles,  whofe 
trade  with  the  Dutch  we  fhall  defcribe  in  order.  Of  the 
manufactures  of  Paris  are  fent  to  Holland  all  forts  of  rich 
filks,  as  gold  and  filver  brocades,  and  thofe  without  either 
of  thefe  metals ;  gros  de  tours,  damafk,  flowered  and  plain 
fattins,  tarandines,  thread  laces,  ribbons  and  girdles, 
aprons,  head-dreffes,  gloves,  fans,  jewels,  books,  &c. 
From  Rouen  they  extract:  linens,  Caudebec  hats,  laces  of 
filks,  and  of  gold  and  filver,  true  and  falfe,  filk  and 
worried  ftockings,  divers  forts  of  mercery  and  hadwares, 
greening  weed  for  dyers,  thirties  for  clothiers,  fafh  glafs, 
ton  chretien  pears,  rennet  apples,  cyder,  and  fweetmeats. 
From  Orleans,  they  have  only  Gatinois  faffron,  Orleans 
wine,  and  fome  from  the  Loire,  and  brandies:  Dieppe 
furnifhes  them  with  fafh  glafs,  laces,  mercery,  and  hard- 
wares, and  a  large  quantity  of  combs,  and  horn  tobacco- 
boxes.  The  trade  of  Dunkirk  with  Holland  is  now  re- 
duced to  the  importation  only  of  the  returns  the  former 
gets  by  its  American  commerce,  and  which  is  principally 
fent  to  Rotterdam.  St.  Valery  has  hardly  any  trade  with 
the  Dutch,  nor  does  Caen  remit  them  any  thing  nut  paper, 
which  is  fent  both  to  Amfterdam  and  Rotterdam.  St. 
Malo  fupplies  the  former  with  paper,  honey,  grain,  calf- 
fkins,  grind-ftones,  India  goods,  coarfe  fugar,  and  feveral 
Spanifh  commodities. 

Nantz  fends  them  Bretagne  linen,  butter,  (when 
fcarce  in  Holland)  corn,  fuch  as  wheat,  rye,  and  maflin, 
honey,  Gatinois  faffron,  Loire  wine,  and  brandy,  paper, 
prunes  of  St.  Catherine,  fugar,  indigo,  cacao,  rocou,  (for 
dying)  and  cotton  wool  :  Rochelle  furnifhes  Amfterdam 
with  wine  and  brandy,  fait,  paper,  brown  fugar,  fyrup, 
indigo,  Martinico  cacao,  walnut-tree  boards,  &c.  The 
ifles  of  Rhe,  Oleron,  and  town  of  Cogniac,  fupply  it 
plentifully  with  fmall  wines,  (particularly  that  from  St. 
Martin)  brandy,  and  fait.  Bourdeaux- fends  there  brandy, 
vinegar,  Perigord  chefnuts,  prunes  of  St.  Antonin,  wal- 
nuts, and  walnut-tree  planks,  honey,  Montauban  faffron, 
linfeed  for  oil,  paper,  turpentine,  rofin,  and  pitch,  coarfe 
fugars,  indigo,  and  rocou,  fyrups,  and  feveral  other  com- 
modities. Bergerac  only  affords  for  this  trade,  wine  and 
chefnuts,  with  which  at  leaft  a  hundred  and  fifty  fhips  go 
yearly  loaded  from  hence  and  Libourne'  to  Amfterdam. 
From  Bayonne  are  carried  there  the  feveral  wines  of  Jour- 
nanfon,  Beam,  Chaloffe,  and  Cape  Breton  ;  brandies, 
chefnuts,  prunes,  hams,  liquorice,  turpentine,  rofin,  and 
pitch  ;  a  large  parcel  of  Spanifh  wool,  honey,  bed  feathers, 
and  linfeed.  Lyons  deals  only  with  Amfterdam  in  iilks 
and  exchanges,  though  Marfeilles  fends  there  olive  oil, 
foap,  white  and  marbled,  brandy,  St.  Laurence  wine,  olives, 
capers,  anchovies,  honey,  almonds,  figs,  raifins,  currants, 
tunny  fifh,  dates,  verdigris,  perfumes,  woad  of  Languedoc, 
Marfeilles  quilting,  filk  ftockings  of  Nifmes,  all  forts  of 
Arabian  and  Levant  drugs,  coffee,  filk,  cotton  wool,  and 
thread,  Angora  goats  hair,  camels  hair,  and  feveral  other 
forts  of  merchandize. 

And  what  Holland  fends  to  France,  in  return,  are  cloths, 
cambrics,  hollands,  cotton  wool,  and  thread,  chints  and 
muffins  (but  thefe  by  ftealth,  as  they  are  contraband) 
fugar-candy,  pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs, 
writing  quills,  fine  wool,  horfe  hair,  ox  horns,  drugs  for 
dying,  diamonds,  pearls,  and  feed  pearls,  madder,  galls, 
gums,  allum,  copperas,  vitriol,  pewter,  lead,  copper,  tin, 
fteel,  iron,  iron  plates,  pots,  and  feveral  other  works  of  this 
metal  ;  limbecks  for  diftilleries,  and  kettles  for  boiling 
fugar ;  brafs  and  iron  wire,  quickfilver,  refined  brimftone, 
all  forts  of  tanned  hides,  Ruflia  leather,  all  forts  of  fkins, 
flax,  hemp,  cables,  and  cordage  for  fhips,  fail-cloth, 
rnafts,  yards,  and  plank  for  all  marine  ufes,  timber  for 
houfe-building,  rozin,  pitch,  tar,  cheefe,  tallow,  candles, 
butter,  falmon  pickled  and  fmoaked,  herrings,  whalebone, 
train,  linfeed,  and  rape  oils,  linfeed  for  fowing,  mufk, 
civet  and  ambergris,  coral,  and  yellow  amber,  ftaves, 
cafks,  allies  for  the  foap  works  and  whitfters,  white  and 


yellow  wax,  wax  candles  and  flambeaux,  ftarch ;  all  forts 
of  thread  for  fewing  or  weaving,  as  alfo  for  making  ca- 
bles and  fails,  china-ware,  tea  and  chocolate,  couries,  and 
all  forts  of  copper  bafons  and  merceries  for  the  Guinea 
trade;  tapeftries  of  different  fpecies,  cannon,  and  all  forts 
of  fire-arms,  powder,  bullets,  and  bombs. 

By  which  may  be  in  part  feen  how  confiderable  a  trade 
is  carried  on  between  France  and  Holland  ;  and  if  we  may 
believe  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  on  the  Commerce  of  the 
Dutch,  M.  Boreel,  who  was  their  ambaffador  to  his  moft 
Chriftian  Majefty,  had  declared  and  proved  to  the  French 
court,  that  in  the  year  1658,  goods  had  been  entered  in 
the  feveral  cuftom-houfes  of  the  feven  United  Province-;  to 
above  three  millions  and  a  half  of  guilders  in  value,  in  the 
following  different  forts  of  commodities,  viz. 

Guilders. 
Of  velvets,  fattins,  gold,  filver,  and  other  bro- 
cades, taffeties,  &c,  made  at  Lyons,  Tours, 
and  Paris,  to  the  value  of  6,ooo,oco 

Of  filk  ribbons,  thread,  and  gold  and  filver 

laces,  buttons,  ftay-laces,  &c.  2,000,000 

Of  caftor,  vicuna,  and  Caudebec  hats,  made 

at  Paris,  &c.  1,500,000 

Of  feathers,  belts,  fans,  head-dreffes,  looking- 
glaffes,  watches,  clocks,  and  other  merchan- 
dize of  this  fort  2,000,000 
Of  gloves  made  at  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Vendome     1,500,000 
Of  wools  fpun  in  Picardy  1,500,000 
Of  the  different  forts  of  paper  made  in  Au- 
vergne,  Limofin,  Poictou,  Champagne,  and 
Normandy                                                         2,000,000 
Of  pins  and  needles,  box,  ebony,  and  ivory 

combs     __  ,    500,000 

Of  hardware  from  Auvergne  500,000 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  linen  from  Bretagne 

and  Normandy  5,000,000 

Of  furniture,  beds,  quilts,  blankets,  curtains, 

and  fringes  5,000,000 

Of  Bourdeaux,  Gafcoyne,  Saintonge,  Orleans, 

Anjou,  and  Nantz  wine  5,000,000 

Of  brandy  and  vinegar  1,500,000 

Of  faffron,    foap,    honey,   almonds,   olives, 

prunes,  &c.  2,000,000 

Which  imports  together  make  thirty-fix  ■ 

millions  of  guilders  ..  36,000,000 

Monf.  Boreel  (fays  our  author)  reprefents,  that,  be- 
fides  all  this,  Holland  annually  extracted  from  Rochelle, 
Marans,  Brouage,  and  the  iflands  of  Rhe  and  Oleron, 
above  five  or  fix  hundred  fhip  loads  of  fait,  without  includ- 
ing hemp,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  that  they  take  from 
France  in  a  plentiful  year,  which  fometimes  amounts  to 
more  than  fix  millions  ;  and  though  this  trade  muft  have 
fuffered  fome  alteration  in  near  a  century,  that  has  elapf- 
ed  fince  the  above  calculation  was  made,  yet  it  ftill  con- 
tinues very  great,  and  moft  of  the  fame  commodities  ex- 
changed as  was  by  the  preceding  account. 

The  French  likewife  carry  on  a  very  important  trade 
with  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  though  nothing  nigh  (o 
much  as  they  formerly  did,  as  Spain  in  particular  has 
within  a  few  years  paft  fet  up  feveral  manufactures  of  filk, 
more  efpecially  at  Valencia,  which  now  rival  the  Lyonois 
fabricks  in  pattern,  goodnefs,  and  dye:  they  however  ftill 
fupply  Portugal  with  this  commodity,  and  both  king- 
doms in  fome  woollens  for  their  American  trade ;  on  the 
contrary,  raw  filk  is  carried  from  Italy  to  France  as  well 
by  fea  as  land,  and  all  the  Italian  ftates  in  return  take  off 
fome  part  of  their  fleecy  treafure  wrought  into  ferges, 
cloths,  druggets,  &c.  Of  hats,  fome  are  yet  exported 
to  all  thefe  countries,  though  in  nothing  near  the  quan- 
tities as  was  ufual  when  thole  of  Caudebec  were  the  ce- 
lebrated ones  in  Europe ;  their  linens  and  lace  alfo  con- 
tinue to  find  a  fale  as  well  in  moft  parts  of  Italy  as  the 
Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  dominions,  both  in  this  part  of 
the  globe  and  America  ;  and  thefe  ftates  furnifh  the  wants 
of  the  French  with  large  parcels  of  hides  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Neuva  Colonia,  as  they  do  with  fnuff  and  roll 
tobacco  ;  of  the  former  it  is  faid,  about  two  thoufand  ton 
from  Spain,  and  as  much  of  the  latter  from  Portugal  ; 
they  alio  take  from  Spain  latge  quantities  of  foap  ready 
made,  with  oil  and  fofa  or  barilla,  to  manufacture  mora 
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at  horns  ;  and  with  this  latter  they  likevvife  fupply  them- 
felves  for  their  plate  glafs  fabricks.  With  their  wine, 
brandies,  and  fait,  they  carry  on  a  prodigious  trade  to  all 
the  North  ;  for  though  many  of  thofe  parts  are  fupplied 
with  thefe  commodities  at  fecond-hand  by  the  Dutch,  yet 
none  totally ;  for  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ruffia,  and  the 
Dantzickers,  relieve  a  great  part  of  their  wants  with  their 
own  (hipping,  which  they  load  with  iron,  fteel,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  powder,  ftock-fifh,  falt-fi(h,  tallow,  wools, 
boards,  mails,  hemp,  cordage,  tar,  and  other  naval  {lores 
for  the  French  markets  ;  though  indeed  in  regard  of  the 
French  intereft,  it  fignifies  very  little  what  nations  are  the 
exporters  of  (heir  commodities,  provided  they  be  taken 
off.  They  carry  on  an  immenfe  trade  to  the  Levant,  and 
on  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  principally  with  their  own  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures,  and  fupply  all  their  Weft-India 
fettlements  with  them ;  they  ftiare  all  the  European  and 
American  filheries,  and  if  they  do  not  as  much  as  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  in  them,  they  do  more  I  believe 
than  all  the  other  nations  put  together.  Their  commerce 
with  Germany  is  alfo  confiderable,  and  a  great  part  of 
this  is  carried  on  by  land,  as  the  two  empires  in  many 
places  join ;  fo  that  filks,  fait,  woollens,  &c.  they  may 
get  to  market  without  the  intervention  of  any  fea  carriage, 
and  bring  back  an  affortment  of  thofe  fine  threads  and 
laces  for  which  many  of  thofe  parts  are  fo  famous.  The 
Flemings  come  empty,  and  load  back  with  wine,  brandy, 
fyrup,  and  fail  cloath.  The  Hamburghers  bring  lead, 
copper,  ftarch,  ftaves,  ftee!,  iron;  and  in  return  take 
fait,  wines,  brandy,  indigo,  ginger,  and  paper.  For  car- 
rying on  their  Weft-India  trade,  the  French  have  a  com- 
pany with  an  exclufive  charter,  which  was  at  firft  formed 
in  1628,  to  fupport  the  colonies  they  had  at  that  time 
eftablifhed  in  Canada,  and  to  fettle  others  in  that  vaft 
tract  of  land  then  moft  part  unknown.  This  company  im- 
mediately began  to  flourifh,  and  the  large  fettlements  fince 
made  there  are  properly  owing  to  its  activity  and  good 
management,  though  it  fubfifted  no  longer  than  till  1649, 
when  it  began  to  fell  part  of  its  grant,  and  finilhed  the 
whole  by  1651.  This  occafioned  a  fucceffion  of  companies 
under  different  denominations,  and  frequently  fplit  into  fe- 
veral  focieties,  too  prolix  to  be  inferted  here,  till  they  were 
reunited  again  in  one,  in  1664,  under  the  title  of  TheRoyal 
Weft-India  Company  (but  this  only  lafted  for  about  nine 
years,  when  the  king  annulled  the  patent,  and  annexed  all 
the  American  fettlements  to  his  crown)  at  which  time  there 
was  alfo  eftablifhed  a  more  confiderable  affociation,  I 
mean  that  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  which  ftill  fubfifts  ; 
and  there  are  now  very  large  colonies  and  fettlements 
in  both  the  different  diftricts,  though  the  fupport  of  the 
one  and  the  other  has  coft  that  monarch  feveral  millions. 
Here  is  like  wife  the  Company  du  Baftion  de  France,  fet- 
tled in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  ;  and  that  of  Senegal,  after 
fome  years  traffick,  was  in  17 18  fwallowed  up  by  their 
grand  company  of  the  Indies ;  though  out  of  this  fprung 
their  Guinea  company,  which  changed  its  name  for  that 
of  the  Affiento,  and  then  for  the  South-Sea  company,  and 
in  its  turn  loft  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  its  abolition, 
the  king  laying  the  trade  of  their  diftrict  open  to  all  his 
fubjects  in  1716.  They  have  alfo  had  their  Hudfon's- 
Bay,  Miffiflippi,  Weftern,  and  Canada  companies;  the 
company  of  Acadie,  company  of  the  North,  Levant  com- 
pany, and  St.  Domingo  company,  all  which  have  been  fo 
altered  and  jumbled  together,  that  it  would  take  up  too 
much  time,  and  be  little  to  the  purpofe,  to  give  a  diftinit 
hiftory  of  them  :  we  fhall  therefore  conclude  our  difier- 
tation  on  the  trade  of  France,  with  this  aditional  remark, 
that  notwithstanding  its  fufferings  by  the  late  war,  it 
feems  a  very  growing  one,  and  muft  be  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye,  by  every  well-wifher  to  that  of  Great-Britain. 
FRANCHE  COMTE'.  The  produfls  of  this  pro- 
vince of  France  confift  of  corn,  hay,  iron,  faltpetre,  fait, 
cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  and  horfes.  The  rivers  Saone, 
Doux,  Lougnon,  Loure.  and  other  brooks,  work  up- 
wards of  thirty  forges  and  furnaces,  where  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bombs,  bullets,  and  many  other  iron  commodities 
are  made;  mafts,  and  other  wood  for  marine  construc- 
tions, grow  here  in  plenty;  and  the  faltpetre  made  in  a 
common  year,  is  about  1,200,000  lb.  with  room  for  a 
confiderable  augmentation  at  a  fmall  expence,  upon  a 
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lue  application.  The  fait  is  from  the  pits  of  Montague 
Doree,  fo  named  from  the  rich  treafure  it  inclofes,  which, 
however,  only  confifts  of  two  drains  of  water  never  dry, 
and  which  produce  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  this  com- 
modity. The  ftuds  of  thisv  district  are  very  confiderable, 
having  always  about  eighty  ftallions,  9000  breeding  mares, 
and  from  thefe  about  five  thoufand  colts  yearly ;  here  is 
no  manufacture  of  drapery,  nor  any  other  product  merit- 
ing regard. 

FRANCONIA.  The  circle  of  Francoma  extends  not 
lefs  than  forty  leagues  either  in  length  or  breadth.  The 
foil  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous  and  barren,  but  in  others 
very  fruitful,  producing  corn,  wine,  liquorice,  faffron, 
and  fruits.  The  city  of  Nuremberg  is  the  richeft  and  moft 
important  of  the  cities  in  this  circle,  and,  confidering  its 
great  diftance  from  the  fea,  is  the  wonder  of  Europe  for 
trade  and  number  of  people.  No  city  in  the  world  has  a 
greater  number  of  curious  workmen,  in  metal  of  all  forts, 
ivory,  wood,  &c.  nor  affords  artificial  commodities  fo  . 
cheap.  The  Nuremberg  brafs  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  ductile, 
the  brighteft,  and  leaft  fubject  to  flaws  of  any  in  Europe ; 
and  is  made  chiefly  out  of  the  Tyrol  copper.  They  are 
particularly  famous  for  clock-work.  The  citizens  began 
to  trade  to  foreign  parts  about  the  year  1300,  and  their 
merchandize  was  not  only  carried  throughout  Europe,  but 
to  the  Eaft-Indies  and  America;  and  they  have  a  bank  on 
the  fame  regulation  almoft  as  that  of  Venice.  Here  are 
two  annual  trading  fairs  [fee  the  article  Bills  of  exchange'] 
and  it  was  from  this  part  of  Germany,  that  thofe  we  called 
Dutch  toys  ufed  to  be  imported  hither. 

FRANGIPANE,  a  kind  of  exquifite  perfume  given  to 
the  leather  of  which  gloves,  &c.  are  made,  fo  called  from 
the  inventor,  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  of  the  family  of 
Frangipani.  There  is  alfo  a  perfumed  liquor  of  the  fame 
name,  as  like  wife  a  ros  foils, 

FRANK  or  FRANC,  a  coin  formerly  ftruck  and  cur- 
rent in  France,  was  fo  called,  becaufe  a  Frenchman  was 
reprefented  thereon.  It  was  either  gold  or  filver:  the 
gold  franc  was  fomewhat  more  than  the  gold  French 
crown  ;  the  [i\vei  franc  was  a  third  part  of  the  crown,  be- 
ing equivalent  to  a  livre,  or  twenty  fols.  The  coin  has 
been  long  out  ofufe,  though  the  name  is  ftill  retained,  and 
imports  a  money- account  of  the  value  of  twenty  fols. 
FRANKINCENSE.  Set  Olibanum. 
FREDERICKSHALD,  is  the  eafternmoft  town  in  Nor- 
way, and  was  built  about  128  years  ago;  it  is  feparated 
from  Sweden  by  a  ford  two  Englifh  miles  broad  ;  and  its 
exports  are  confined  principally  to  deals,  with  a  few  balks 
and  fpars  :  its  Oplag  occafions  the  importation  of  all  goods 
in  their  own  mips,  befides  iron  from  Sweden,  under  any 
colours. 

FRIDERICHSTAD,  rofe  in  the  decline  of  Sarpf- 
burgh  (lying  a  mile  and  a  quarter  up  the  river  Glommen) 
about  170  years  ago;  from  hence  many  mafts,  load-balks, 
deals,  fpars,  fmall  balks,  &c.  are  annually  exported.  Ic 
is  the  beft  fortified  town  in  Norway  ;  but  as  feveral  of  the 
fortifications  are  built  on  a  clay  ground,  with  a  boggy 
bottom,  the  foundations  frequently  give  way,  and  fink. 

FREE-BENCH,  is  that  eftate  in  copyhold  lands 
which  the  wife  hath  on  the  death  of  her  hufband  for  her 
dower,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor  ;  and  in  fe- 
veral manors  there  are  various  cuftoms  with  refpect  to  fuch 
eftate ;  and  in  fome  places  the  wife  hath  the  whole  of  the 
lands,  in  others  the  half,  and  in  others  the  third  :  and  I 
fhall  cite  the  following  cafe. 

This  was  an  action  of  trefpafs  [Parker  a  Edith  Bleeie. 
Hil.  15  Car.  13  Car.  Roll.  1002.  3  Cro.  568.]  and  upon 
a  fpecial  verdict  it  was  found,  that  the  land  was  copyhold 
of  inheritance  of  the  manor  of  Cheltenham  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire,  whereof  Arthur  Bleeke,  late  hufband  of  the  de- 
fendant, was  feized  in  fee. 

And  in  this  manor  there  was  a  cuftom,  that  if  a  copy- 
holder, feized  in  fee  of  a  copyhold  tenement,  died,  leav- 
ing a  wife  at  the  time  of  his  death  furviving  him,  that  (he 
(hould  hold  the  faid  copyhold  land  during  her  life,  and  for 
twelve  years  after. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  ftat.  13  Elix.  he  was  found  bank- 
rupt ;  and  by  indenture  dated  the  fifth  of  April  10  Car.  and 
inrolled  within  the  fix  months,  they  fold  the  copyhold  lands 
to  the  plaintiff  Alexander  Parker,  and  to  William  Sotherne 
7  I  and 
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and  their  heirs,  for  fix  hundred  pounds,  paid  for  the  ufe 
of  the  bankrupt's  creditors. 

And  the  jury  by  virtue  of  a  private  aft  of  parliament 
made  I  Car.  found,  that  by  the  cuftom  of  that  manor, 
the  wife  of  the  copyholder  mould  have  dower,  and  may 
have  a  jointure  affigned  for  her  life ;  and  that  a  copy- 
holder of  inheritance  may  grant  for  his  life  and  twelve 
■  years  after. 

And  that  all  women  then  living,  and  late  the  wives  of 
any  of  the  copyholders  of  the  faid  manor,  dying  tenants, 
fhould  and  may  enjoy  the  cuftomary  lands  of  their  now  or 
late  hufbands,  and  be  tenants  for  their  lives  and  twelve 
years  after,  as  if  that  aft  had  never  been  made. 

And  that  all  the  cuftoms  and  ufages  heretofore  ufed  and 
allowed  within  the  faid  manor  concerning  the  enjoying 
any  cuftomary  lands,  &c.  by  any  widow  of  any  cuftomary 
tenant,  or  any  after-taken  hufband  of  fuch  widow,  or  the 
heir  or  heirs  of  fuch  wife,  hereafter  taking  hufband,  or 
concerning  the  defcending  of  any  fuch  lands  to  any  other 
perfon,  or  in  any  other  form  than  is  before  expreffed, 
fhall  be  void  ;  and  that  all  other  lawful  ufages  and  cuftoms, 
heretofore  ufed  within  the  faid  manor,  which  were  not  re- 
pugnant and  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  that  aft, 
fhould  be  and  remain  good  and  effeftual  to  be  ratified  by 
that  aft. 

And  the  jury  found,  that  at  a  court  baron  of  the  faid 
manor,  held  the  firft  of  April  12  Car.  it  was  found  by  the 
homage,  that  Edith  furvived  her  hufband,  and  ought  to 
enjoy  the  faid  tenemenrs  for  her  life,  and  for  twelve  years 
after  ;  and  that  upon  a  prefentment  thefirft  of  April, 12  Car. 
and  before  the  admiffion  of  Alexander  Parker  and  William 
Sotherne,  the  faid  Edith  was  admitted  tenant  of  the  tene- 
ments aforefaid,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  and 
by  virtue  of  fuch  admiffion  fhe  entered. 

And  this  was  very  well  argued  at  the  bar  by  Glyn  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  Moreton  for  the  defendant,  where  two 
points  were  infifted  on. 

Firft,  Whether  by  the  bargain  and  fale  made  by  the 
commiffioners,  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  of  bankrupts,  the 
eftate  of  the  copyholder  was  veiled  in  the  barganee  before 
admittance  ;  for  then  the  faid  Arthur  Bleeke  did  not  die 
tenant,  and  fo  it  is  not  within  the  cuftom,  that  his  wife 
mould  have  widow's  eftate. 

Secondly,  Admitting  he  died  tenant,  and  the  widow 
had  fuch  an  eftate  vefted  in  her,  whether  the  vendtes  (by 
the  bargain  and  fale  to  them  before  made)  fhall  not  after- 
wards diveft  the  eftate  of  the  feme  by  relation,  and  then 
the  plaintiff  hath  a  good  title  : 

And  it  was  argued,  that  the  bargain  and  fale  bind  the 
copyholder,  and  bar  his  eftate ;  and  that  he  is  no  copy- 
holder after  the  bargain  and  fale  enrolled  ;  and  the  bar- 
gainee by  the  ftatute  is  only  barred  to  take  the  profits  until 
admittance,  which  is  for  the  lord's  benefit,  in  refpeft  to 
the  fine  due  to  him  thereupon.  Secondly,  It  was  held, 
when  the  bargainee  is  admitted  by  the  lord,  it  fhall  veft  in 
the  bargainee,  and  fhall  have  relation  to  the  bargain  and 
fale,  and  fhall  diveft  the  eftate  which  the  feme  claimed  by 
the  cuftom,  as  in  the  cafe  of  7  Edw.  VI.  Brook  title  Inrol- 
merits.  W  here  one  joint  tenant  bargains  and  fells,  and 
before  the  inrolment  the  other  dies,  and  afterwards  the 
deed  is  inrolled  within  the  fix  months,  yet  the  moiety  only 
paffed.  And  it  is  like  the  cafe  where  one  bargains  and 
fells  by  indenture,  and  takes  a  wife  and  dies,  and  after- 
wards the  deed  is  inrolled  within  fix  months,  the  feme 
fhall  not  have  her  dower ;  and  fo  the  cafe  22  Eliz.  where 
a  mortgagee  dies,  his  heir  being  in  ward  to  the  king,  the 
condition  is  afterwards  performed,  the  wardfhip  fhall  be 
diverted.  Jones  and  Bramfton  doubted  of  the  point,  until 
they  faw  the  record  finds  the  aft  to  be  particularly,  that 
fhe  ought  to  be  the  wife  of  a  tenant,  and  it  is  not  intend- 
ed, that,  after  the  fale  of  the  copyhold  he  fhould  die  te 
riant,  and  he  did  not  die  tenant,  becaufe  the  bargain  and 
fale  took  his  eftate  from  him,  and  oufted  him  of  the  copy- 
hold. Wherefore  they  agreed  judgment  fhould  be  entered 
for  the  plaintiff. 

FREE-BOOTER,  is  applied  to  thofe  pirates  that  fcour 
the  American  feas. 

FREIGHT,  is  the  fum  agreed  on  for  the  hire  of  afhip, 
or  carriage  of  goods,  and  muft  be  paid  in  preference  to  all 
other  debts,  for  whofe  payment  the  goods  ftand  engaged  ; 


but  as  thofe  are  obliged  to  the  fhip  for  her  hire,  fo  is  the 
fhip  to  the  owner  of  the  goods,  in  cafe  of  damage  or  wafte, 
through  any  defect  of  theveffel  orfailors.  See  Charter- 
party,  where  this  article  of  freight  is  minutely  con- 
fidered. 

FRIBOURG,  is  a  pretty  large  city,  and  capital  of  the 
canton  in  Switzerland,  bearing  the  fame  name,  feated 
on  the  river  Sane.  Its  factories  are  extenfive,  and  the 
country  very  fine,  being,  next  to  Lucerne,  the  mod 
powerful  of  the  Roman  catholic  cantons  ;  the  goodnefs  of 
its  paftures,  and  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  yield  a  very  confi- 
derable  income  to  the  inhabitants,  whereby  they  are 
placed  at  eafe,  and  are  not  fo  laborious  as  their  neigh- 
bours ;  fo  that  with  the  exception  of  the  cheefe  trade, 
they  bring  little  to  it,  befides  a  few  hempen  linens,  and 
fome  hats  made  here.  There  is  a  fabric  of  paper  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  printing-office  in  the  city. 

Guiirre,  is  a  fmall  town  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  noted 
for  its  excellent  cheefes  in  all  Europe ;  and  of  which  the 
trade  is  fo  very  confiderable,  as  to  induce  feveral  merchants 
of  this  canton  to  fettle  houfes  at  Lyons,  for  negociating 
their  fa.'es. 

FR1EZLAND,  one  of  the  moft  northern  provinces  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the 
north,  by  Groningen  and  Overyffel  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
Zuyder-Sea  and  Overyffel  on  the  fuuth,  and  by  the  ocean 
on  the  weft.  The  air  of  this  country  is  not  unwholefome, 
and  the  foil,  in  many  places,  affords  good  paftures,  and 
fome  arable  lands,  efpecially  in  Ooftergow.  Weftergow, 
which  is  the  largeft  traft,  is  more  level  and  fenny,  but 
abounds  with  fifh  and  foul :  the  province  is  divided  into 
Ooftergow,  Weftergow,  and  Seven  Wolden,  or  Seven 
Forefts. 

Leewarden,  the  capital  of  Ooftergow,  and  Harlenaen, 
of  Weftergow,  are  the  two  moft  noted  places  for  trade  in 
this  province.  The  former  fta'nds  in  a  fruitful  foil,  and 
by  its  navigable  canals,  the  largeft  of  which  runs  to  the 
ocean,  has  a  good  trade  with  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Embden, 
and  Holland ;  and  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  neceffaries 
from  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  chief  trade  of  the 
latter  is  in  making  fails,  and  importing  and  exporting  com, 
pitch,  tar,  fir-trees,  and  deal. 

£a/?-FR!EzLAND.  This  county,  orearldom,  belongs 
properly  to  Germany.  It  has  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
north,  the  gulph  Dollert,  with  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ems,  on  the  weft,  which  parts  it  from  the  province  of 
Groningen;  the bifhoprick  of  Munfter  on  the  fouth,  and 
the  county  of  Oldenburg  on  the  eaft. 

Embden,  on  the  river  Ems,  and  on  the  bay  called 
Dollert,  is  a  rich,  large,  and  populous  city.  The  ifland 
VefTey,  which  lies  in  the  Dollert  bay,  over-againft  this 
city,  makes  the  harbour  as  large  and  convenient  as  any  on 
the  German  coaft.  They  have  alfo  artificial  canals,  by 
which  they  can  bring  large  veffels  into  the  heart  of  the 
town.  The  inhabitants  are  very  induftrious,  and  much 
addicted  to  trade.  The  goodnefs  of  the  harbour  induces 
the  Dutch  merchants  to  direct  many  fhips  to  load  and  un- 
load here  ;  and  by  the  inland  navigation  of  the  river,  a  very 
confiderable  traffic  is  carried  on,  into  Germany,  Weft- 
phalia,  &c. 

The  laft  count  of  Eajl-Friezland  dying  without  iffue, 
the  king  of  Pruflia  feized  upon  the  country,  to  which  the 
Dutch  and  other  princes  have  alfo  pretenfions. 

FRINGE,  Frog,  oWTassel-Maker,  The  mak- 
ing of  gold  and  filver  fringe,  frogs,  and  tafiels,  is  per- 
formed by  fome  of  the  gold  and  filver  button-makers  ;  but 
it  is  chiefly  done  by  women  upon  the  hand,  who  are  able 
to  make  a  handfome  livelihood  of  it,  when  thefe  orna- 
mental parts  of  drefs  are  in  fafhion.  The  making  of  filk 
fringe  is  performed  in  the  loom  by  the  livery-lace  weavers. 
Fringes  of  filk  or  thread  may  not  be  imported.  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  13.  /.  2-  For  fringes  of  gold,  filver,  copper, 
or  brafs,  fee  Gold.  For  the  drawback  On  thread  or  lace, 
of  gold  or  filver,  Britifh,  fee  Drawback. 

FRUIT  and  Fruit-Trees.  Offence  of  barking. 
37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  /  4.  Taking  up,  or  otherwife  fpoil- 
ing.  43£/7z.  c.  7.  The  water  meafure of yiai'r  afcertained. 
4  Ann.  Jiat.  1.  c.  15.  Cutting  down  fruit-trees,  haw  pu- 
nifhed.  1  Geo.  I.  Jiat.  2.  cap.  48.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  16.  See 
Timber,  Trees,  Wood. 
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FRUITERER.  The  fruiterers  keep  {hops,  in  which 
they  fell  fruit*  both  of  our  own  growth  and  that  of  foreign 
countries ;  as  pine-apples,  foreign  grapes,  lemons,  and 
oranges.  Some  of  them  live  handfomely ;  though  they 
fuller  greatly  by  their  fruit  fpoiling  upon  their  hands.  They 
take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  and  fifty 
pounds  will  fet  up  a  matter. 

FUEL.  By/af.  43  Eliz.  c.  14.  all  faggots  to  be  fold 
fhall  contain  in  compafs,  befides  the  knot  of  the  bond, 
twenty-four  inches  of  aflize  ;  and  every  faggot-ftick  within 
the  bond  fhall  contain  full  three  feet  of  affize,  except  only 
one  ftick  to  be  but  one  foot  long,  to  flop  or  harden  the 
binding. 

Stat.  9  Ann.  "c.  15.  All  billets  (except  thofe  made  of 
beech,  by  10  Ann.  c.  6.)  that  lie  expofed  in  public  places, 
where  they  are  ufually  bought  or  fold,  fhall  be  affized,  cut, 
and  marked  in  manner  directed,  that  is,  all  billets  of  what 
fcantling  or  denomination  foever,  fhall  contain  in  length 
three  feet  and  four  inches,  and  be  of  the  diffienfions  as 
afligned  in  this  a£t. 

Self.  2.  And  if  they  (hall  not  be  thus  affized  and  marked, 
then  on  information  to  a  juftice  of  peace,  mayor,  or  other 
head-officer,  he  fliall  call  before  him  fix  good  and  lawful 
men  of  the  town,  and  fhall  fwear  them  truly,  to  inquire 
and  prefent,  whether  the  fame  be  of  good  and  fufKcient 
affize ;  and  if  they  fhall  prefent  that  any  of  them  is  not 
fufficient,  the  fame  fo  being  deficient  fhall  be  forfeited, 
and  be  delivered  to  the  overfeers  to  be  by  them  diftributed 
to  the  poor. 

FULLER.  The  bufinefs  of  the  fuller  is  to  clean, 
fcour,  mill,  and  thicken  wollen  cloths;  and  is  chiefly  to 
be  met  with  in  the  counties  where  the'woollen  manufac- 
ture flourifhes :  there  are  however  feveral  of  this  bufinefs 
about  London.  It  is  for  the  molt  part  floppy  hard  work, 
and  therefore  robuft  lads  are  only  fit  for  it.  The 
fullers  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  appren- 
tice; and  lefs  than  a  hundred  pounds  will  fet  up  a 
matter.  Fuller's  earth,  fulling  and  (touring  clay,  pe- 
nalties on  exporting  them,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  32.  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  40.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21 . 
feci-  32. 

FUN,  called  a  money  by  Gemelli,  an  Italian,  the  only 
one  that  fpeaks  of  it,  though  he  leaves  its  value  and  metal 
unexplained.  The  journal  of  the  fieurLange  to  the  court 
of  China  in  1721,  fays,  the  Chinefs  weights  are  divided 
into  laen,  tzin,  and  fun,  of  which  ten  tzins  make  a  laen, 
and  (en  funs  a  tzin.  A  laen  of  China  has  fomething  more 
in  filver  than  the  Ruffian  rouble.  Sixteen  laens  make  one 
gin,  which  a  little  exceeds  the  Dutch  pound  of  fixteen 
ounces.  Four  funs  make  near  thirty  zfchofTes,  or  tiziins, 
a  fmall  brafs  coin.  One  laeri  of  the  fineft  filver  is,  ac- 
cording to  its  juft  value,  worth  a  thoufand  zfchofTes.  The 
price  of  this  money  is  commonly  fo  fubjeir.  to  vary,  that 
it  regularly  rifes  and  falls  weekly  ;  and  from  what  is  faid 
above,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  the  laen  is  the 
fame,  as  is  called  by  fome  the  learn,  explained  to  be  a 
piece  of  filver  palling  by  weight,  and  called  by  the  Portu- 
gueze,  tael. 

FUNDS.  This  is  a  term  adopted  by  the  monied  men, 
and  thofe  who  fpeak  of  the  public  revenue  of  nations,  to 
fignify  the  feveral  taxes  that  have  been  laid  upon  merchan- 
dizes, either  by  way  of  duties  of  cuftom  or  excife,  or  in 
any  other  fhape,  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  date,  and 
to  pay  intereft  for  what  fums  of  money  it  may  have  occa- 
sion to  borrow.  Thus  we  fay,  fuch  a  duty,  or  fuch  a 
tax,  is  a  good  fund  to  anfwer  fuch  a  purpofe.  The  term 
is  alfo  applied  to  the  flocks  of  great  trading  and  monied 
corporations. 

The  funds,  or  taxes  of  this  kingdom  are,  to  fpeak  in 
the  language  of  parliament,  either  temporary  or  perpetual. 
Temporary  ones  are  fuch  which  are  impofed  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  annually,  as  the  land  and  the  malt- 
taxes  ;  the  perpetual  funds  are  fuch  whereon  monies  have 
been  borrowed  for  the  public  fervice,  and  which  are  ap- 
propriated for  the  fecure  and  certain  payment  of  the  in- 
tereft of  fuch  monies,  till  the  difcharge  of  the  principal  fo 
borrowed. 

The  three  great  wars  in  the  reigns  of  king  William, 
queen  Anne,  and  his  late  majefty,  have  given  being  and 
exiftence  to  them ;  fo  that  the  more  immediate  concern  of 


the  nation  is,  what  meafures  are  eligible  to  get  rid  of  thefe 
tax  funds. 

The  general  fund  eftablifhed  for  making  good  defi- 
ciencies.     I  Ann.  flat.  1.  c.  13.     3  Geo.  I.  c.  7. 

Fund  for  paying  off  exchequer-bills.  7  Ann.  cap.  "ji 
feci.  33. 

Surplus  of  annuity  funds  may  be  charged  with  defi- 
ciencies of  another  year.     8  Ann.  c.  13.  /.  29. 

The  aggregate  fund.  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  fed.  8,  15, 
&c.  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  Made  perpetual.  $Geo.  I.  cap.  3. 
feci.  22. 

The  finking  fund.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  3.  f.  66. 

Part  of  the  flock  of  the  three  companies  to  be  redeemed    - 
by  the  finking  fund.     7  Geo.  I.  c.  5.  /  39. 

Appropriation  of  the  finking  fund.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  20. 
feci.  29. 

The  furplufles  of  the  finking  fund  appropriated.  9  Geo.  I. 
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Addition  to  the  aggregate  fund.  1  Geo.  II.  fiat.  2. 
c.  8.  /  17. 

Supply  to  the  aggregate  fund.  20  Geo.  II.  cap.  3. 
feci.  58. 

For  relief  of  the  legatees  of  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  out  of 
his  legacy  to  the  finking  fund.     20  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 

The  finking  fund  charged  with  annuities  in  difcharge  of 
navy-bills,  &c.     22  Geo.  II.  c.  23. 

Annuities  granted  out  of  the  finking  fund.  23  Geo.  II. 
cap.  16. 

His  'majefty  may  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
land-tax.     4  Geo.  III.  c.  2.  /.  136. 

And  of  the  malt-tax.     4  Geo.  III.  c.  1.  f.  25. 

Surplus  of  duties  on  licences  and  new  ftamp  duties  ap- 
appropriated.     30  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  f.  30. 

Certain  duties  carried  to  the  finking  fund.  32  Geo.  II. 
c.  22.  /  4. 

Annuities  granted  on  the  finking  fund,  and  certain  an- 
nuities confolidated.  4  Geo.  III.  c.  18.  See  Debts  of 
the  nation ; 

FURLONG,  is  a  quantity  of  ground  containing  in 
moft  places  forty  poles,  every  pole  fixteen  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  eight  of  which  furlongs  make  a  mile.  A  pole 
is  in  fome  places  called  perch,  and  differs  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  the  country. 

FURR,  is  the  coat  or  covering  of  a  beaft.  Thejiat. 
24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  mentions  divers,  as  fable,  which  is 
a  rich  furr,  of  colour  between  black  and  brown,  being 
the  fkin  of  a  beaft  called  a  fable,  of  bignefs  like  a  pole-cat, 
bred  in  Ruffia,  but  the  moft  and  belt  in  Tartary.  Lucernes, 
is  the  (kin  of  a  beaft  fo  called,  being  near  the  bignefs  of  a 
wolf,  of  colour  between  red  and  brown,  fomething  mailed 
like  a  cat,  and  mingled  with  black  fpots,  bred  in  Ruffia,  and 
is  a  very  rich  furr.  Genet  is  the  (kin  of  a  beaft  fo  called,  of 
bignefs  between  a  cat  and  a  weazle,  mailed  like  a  cat,  and 
of  the  nature  of  a  cat,  bred  in  Spain,  whereof  there  are  two 
kinds,  black  and  grey,  and  the  black  the  more  precious 
furr,  having  black  fpots  upon  it  hardly  to  be  feen.  Foines 
are  much  like  the  fable,  bred  in  France  for  the  moft  part; 
the  top  of  the  furr  is  black,  and  the  ground  whitifh. 
Marten,  is  a  beaft  very  like  the  fable,  the  fkin  fomething 
coarfer ;  it  lives  in  all  countries  that  are  not  too  cold,  as 
England,  Ireland,  &c.  The  beft  in  Ireland.  Miniver  \% 
nothing  but  the  bellies  of  fquirrels,  as  fome  fay,  as  others, 
it  is  a  little  vermin  like  unto  a  weazle,  milk-white,  and 
brought  from  Mufcovy.  Fitch,  is  that  which  we  otherwife 
call  the  polecat  here  in  England.  Shanks,  are  the  fkin  of 
the  (hank,  or  leg  of  a  kind  of  kid,  which  beareth  the  furr 
we  call  budge.  Calaber,  is  a  little  beaft  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  fquirrel,  of  colour  grey,  and  bred  efpecially  in  Ger- 
many. 

Furrs,  to  what  duties  liable  on  importation.  4  Will. 
and  Mar.  c  5.  /  2.     See  Plantations. 

FURRIER.  The  furriers  cure,  dye,  and  make  up 
feveral  kinds  of  furrs  or  (kins,  with  the  hair  on,  into 
muffs,  tippets,  the  lining  of  robes,  &c.  They  dye  cat- 
fkins,  and  thofe  of  rabbits,  fo  as  to  imitate  the  richeft 
and  moft  valuable  furrs,  and  make  them  up  and  fell  them 
in  various  forms,  at  a  much  more  reafonable  price  than 
they  could  be  fold  for,  were  they  the  furrs  they  fo  nearly 
refemble.  They  keep  (hops,  and  take  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who  need  be  poffefled  of  no 
4  very 
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very  extraordinary  abilities.  It  is  a  profitable  trade,  even 
when  carried  on  with  the  ftri&eft  integrity.  The  journey- 
men, who  dye  the  cat-fkins,  &c.  and  make  up  the  arti- 
cles they  fell,  are  moftly  foreigners,  and  can  earn  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  millings  a  week  and  upwards.  A  perfon 
cannot  fet  up  in  a  handfome  way  without  money  or  credit 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

FUSTIAN,  is  a  kind  of  cotton  fluff,  which  feems  as 
it  were  quilted  or  whaled  on  one  fide.    Deceits  in  the  ma- 


nufacture prohibited,     ii  Hen.VU.  c.  27.     Mayor,  &c. 
may  fearch  for  fujiians.    Stat.  39  Eliz.  c.  13. 

FUSTIC,  a  yellow  wood  growing  in  the  Caribbee 
Iflands,  particularly  Barbadoes  and  Tobago,  ufed  by  the 
dyers.  The  colour  it  yields  is  a  fine  golden  yellow;  but 
it  is  not  durable,  unlefs  fome  other  ingredients  are  mixed 
with  it.  Mention  is  made  of  it  \ajlat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18. 
&;«  Plantations. 
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GThe  fifth  confonant,   and  feventh  letter  of  our 
Englifh  alphabet,  was  a  numeral  letter  denoting 
*>  four  hundred,  and  with  a  dafh  over  it,  thus  "g, 
(ignified  forty  thoufand. 

GABEL,  Gavel,  or  Gaeelle,  is  a  duty  upon  fait, 
which  makes  the  fecond  article  in  the  French  king's  re- 
venues, amounting  to  almoft  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole. 
Since  Philip  de  Valois  eftablifhed  granaries  and  officers  of 
the  gabelles,  and  prohibited  the  fale  of  fait  by  the  people, 
the  whole  commerce  of  it  for  inland  confumption  has  lain 
in  the  king's  hands  by  his  farmers  and  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpofe. 

GAGE,  in  the  fea  language  ;  when  a  fhip  is  to  wind- 
ward of  another,  fhe  is  faid  to  have  the  weather  gage 
of  her. 

GALACTITES,  a  fpecies  of  indurated  clay,  is  of  a 
very  compaft  firm  texture,  and  of  a  fmooth  and  even  fur- 
face,  though  lefs  gloffy  than  that  of  the  meletites  or  mo- 
rochtbus,  and  even  fometimes  dufty  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
ftain  the  fingers  in  handling.  The  ancients,  who  left  us 
defcriptions  of  it,  found  it  in  the  rivers  of  Greece  and  in 
the  Nile ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  met  with  much  nearer  us,  as' 
in  Italy  and  fome  parts  of  France.  It  was  one  of  their 
great  medicines  in  diftemperatures  of  the  eyes  and  eye-lids, 
particularly  in  ulcerations  of  the  latter  we  have  had  it 
ground  down  upon  a  marble,  and  mixed  with  water,  in 
which  cafe  it  makes  a  fine  fmooth  milky  liquor,  which, 
in  all  inflammations  of  the  eye-lids,  is  equal,  if  not  fu- 
perior,  to  all  the  collyriums  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Hill. 

GALANGAL  is  of  two  forts,  the  greater  and  the  lefTer. 
The  lefler  galangal  is  a  knotty,  jointed  root,  brought  from 
China,  cut  in  fhort  pieces,  fcarce  an  inch  long,  and  not 
half  fo  thick,  of  a  brownifh  red  coat,  pale  red  colour 
within,  having  feveral  circular  rings  on  the  outfide,  of  a 
hot,  bitterifh,  aromatic,  biting  tafte,  like  pepper,  and  a 
fragrant,  aromatic  fmell. 

The  roots  of  both  the  galangals,  but  particularly  of  the 
lefler,  abound  with  a  volatile,  oily,  aromatic  fait.  The 
people  of  the  Eaft-Indies  ufe  them,  when  frefh,  by  way 
of  (pice,  for  the  feafoning  many  of  their  difhes.  With 
us  the  lefler  is  efteemed  an  excellent  ftomachic,  and  is 
made  an  ingredient  in  almoft  all  bitter  infufions  and  tinc- 
tures ;  it  has  alfo  the  credit  of  being  a  great  cephalic,  car- 
diac, and  uterine,  but  is  more  rarely  ufed  in  thofe  inten- 
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tions.  It  is  greatly  recommended  in  vertigoes,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  they  proceed  from  crudities  in  the  flomach. 
The  greater  galangals  poflefs  the  fame  virtue  with  the  other, 
but  in  a  lefs  degree. 

GALBANUM,  is  a  concrete  juice,  faid  to  exude  either 
naturally  from  a  kind  of  ferula,  or  to  ooze  from  wounds 
made  in  the  plant  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  a  femi-pellucid, 
foft,  tenacious  fubftance,  between  a  refin  and  a  gum,  but 
partaking  much  more  of  the  nature  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former;  of  a  ftrong,  and  to  fome,  unpleafant  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifh,  warm  tafte.  The  large  mafles  of  the  better 
fort  are  brought  from  Syria  ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
inclining  to  yellow ;  upon  opening  them,  they  appear  to 
be  compofed  of  clear,  white  tears,  and  ihould  be  chofen 
free  from  the  impurities  of  fand,  earth,  or  vegetable  mat- 
ters. ,  There  is  another  fort,  of  a  darker  colour  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  is  not  near  fo  good  as  the  for- 
mer. Geoffroy  relate?,  that  a  dark  greenifh  oil  is  to  be 
obtained  from  this  fimple  by  diftillation,  which,  upon  re- 
peated rectifications,  becomes  of  an  elegant  fky-blue  co- 
lour. The  purer  forts  of  galbanum  are  faid  by  fome  to 
diflblve  intirely  in  wine,  vinegar,  and  water ;  but  thefe 
liquors  are  only  partial  menftrua  with  regard  to  this  juice  ; 
nor  does  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oil,  prove  more  effectual  in  this 
refpeft:  the  beft  diflblvent  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  one  of  water. 

The  virtues  of  this  drug  in  medicine  are  very  confidera- 
ble;  it  attenuates  and  diflolves  tough  phlegm,  and  there- 
fore is  of  fervice  in  afthmas,  and  in  inveterate  coughs.  It 
alfo  diflipates  flatulencies,  and  is  of  great  fervice  in  hyfteric 
complaints,  promoting  the  menfes,  and  facilitating  delivery, 
and  the  expulfion  of  the  fecundines.  It  is  alfo  ufed  exter- 
nally in  form  of  a  plaifter  applied  to  the  belly,  againft  ha- 
bitual hyfteric  complaints;  and  is  an  ingredient  in  many 
of  the  (hop  compofitions. 

GALEASSE,  a  large,  low  built  veflel,  among  the  Ve- 
netians, that  ufes  fails  and  oars.  It  carries  guns,  bearing 
balls  from  ten  to  thirty-two  pounds.  It  has.  a  main-maft, 
mizzen,  and  bowfprit,  which  are  never  lowered,  as  in 
gallies.  Thefe  veflels  have  thirty-two  benches  of  rowers 
under  cover,  and  fix  or  feven  rowers  to  each,  with  three 
batteries  on  the  prow,  the  one  above  the  other,  of  two 
pieces  of  cannon  each  ;  and  two  on  the  poop,  each  confid- 
ing of  three  eighteen  pounders.  The  number  of  hands  is 
from  a  thoufand  to  twelve  hundred.  They  are  always 
3  com- 
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commanded  by  noblemen  of  Venice,  who  fwear,  at  the 
rifle  of  their  heads,  never  to  refufe  fighting  againft  twenty- 
five  of  the  enemy's  galleys. 

GAL1CIA.  This  kingdom  in  Spain  is  wafhed  on  the 
weft  by  the  ocean  ;  on  the  north  by  theCantabrian-Sea,  or 
Bay  of  Bifcay  ;  on  the  eaft  it  borders  upon  Afturias  and 
Leon;  and  on  the  fouth  upon  Portugal,  from  which  it  is 
parted  next  the  fea  by  the  river  Minho.  This  fmall  king- 
dom produces  wheat,  millet,  all  kinds  of  herbs,  plenty  of 
cattle,  efpecially  hogs,  whofe  bacon  far  exceeds  that  of 
Weftphalia ;  ftrong  mules,  good  horfes,  though  not 
large;  but  it  is  molt  famed  for  its  noble  wines,  particu- 
larly that  of  Ribadavia.  It  has,  befides,  plenty  of  firing, 
and  of  timber  for  building  houfes  and  fhips,  with  quarries 
of  fine  marble,  and  fome  flax,  of  which  a  pretty  good 
fort  of  linen  isTnade. 

Corunna  in  this  province,  called  by  our  feamen  the 
Groyne,  is  a  famed  ancient  fea-port,  on  the  Bay  of  Bifcay. 
By  its  fituation  it  is  well  fenced  againft  the  winds,  and 
againft  the  enemy,  by  two  ftrong  caftles.  It  ftands  be- 
tween the  two  famed  promontories  of  Finifterre  and  Or- 
tegal,  and  is  wealthy,  being  a  place  of  confiderable  trade. 

GALLEONS.  The  Spanifh  fleet,  which  is  called  the 
galleons,  confifts  of  eight  men  of  war  of  five  hundred  tons 
each,  defigned  principally  to  fupply  Peru  with  military 
ftores ;  but  in  reality  laden,  not  only  with  thofe,  but  with 
every  other  kind  of  merchandize  on  a  private  account,  fo 
as  to  be  in  too  weak  a  condition  either  to  defend  them- 
felves,  or  protect  others.  Under  the  convoy  of  thefe  are 
twelve  fail  of  merchant  fhips,  not  inferior  to  the  galleons 
in  burden.  This  fleet  of  the  galleons  is  regulated  in  much 
the  fame  manner  with  the  jloia,  and  is  deftined  for  the 
exclufive  commerce  of  Terra  Firma,  and  the  South-Sea, 
as  the  ft 'ota  is  for  that  of  Mexico.     See  Flota. 

As  foon  as  this  galleon  fleet  arrives  at  Carthagena,  ex- 
prefles  are  difpatched  to  Porto-Bello,  and  to  all  the  adja- 
cent towns,  but  particularly  to  Panama,  that  they  may 
get  ready  all  the  treafure  which  is  depofited  there,  to  meet 
the  galleons  at  Porto-Bello  ;  at  which  place  all  the  perfons 
concerned  in  the  various  branches  of  this  extenfive  trade, 
affemble.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  where  bufinefs 
of  fuch  great  importance  is  negociated  in  fo  fliort  a  time ; 
for  fometimes  in  a  fortnight  the  fair  is  over.  During  the 
fair,  heaps  of  wedges  and  ingots  of  filver  are  thrown  about 
upon  the  wharfs,  as  things  of  no  value.  The  difplay  of 
gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones  on  one  hand,  and  of  the 
various  and  rare  workmanfhip  of  the  feveral  ingenious  fa- 
brics of  Europe  on  the  other,  are  truly  aftoniining.  See 
Porto-Bello,  and  Privateers. 

Acapulco  GalleoS.  The  whole  trade  between  the 
Eaft-Indies  and  Spanifh  America,  is  carried  on  by  one 
great  galleon,  which  arrives  at  Acapulco  on  the  South-Sea, 
from  the  Philippine  Iflands,  in  the  month  of  December. 
They  fee  no  other  land  in  their  whole  voyage  of  three 
thoufand  leagues,  which  they  perform  in  five  months, 
than  the  Little  Ladrones.  The  fhip  is  laden  with  all  the 
rich  commodities  of  the  Eaft,  as  cloves,  pepper,  cinna- 
mon, nutmegs,  mace,  china,  japan  wares,  callicoes  plain 
and  painted,  muflins  of  every  fort,  filks,  precious  ftones, 
rich  drugs,  and  gold  duft.  At  the  fame  time  the  rich  fhip 
from  Lima  comes  in,  and  is  not  computed  to  bring  lefs 
than  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  in  filver  (450,000!. 
fterling.)  Several  other  fhips,  from  the  different  parts  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  meet  upon  the  fame  occafion  ;  and  befides 
the  traffic  for  the  Philippine  commodities,  this  caufes  a  very 
large  dealing  for  every  thing  which  thofe  countries  have 
to  exchange  with  one  another,  as  well  as  for  the  purchafe 
of  all  forts  of  European  goods.  The  fair  at  Acapulco 
lafts  fometimes  for  thirty  days.  As  foon  as  the  goods  are 
difpofed  of,  the  galleon  prepares  to  fet  out  on  her  voyage 
to  the  Philippines  with  her  returns,  chiefly  in  filver,  but 
with  fome  European  goods  too,  and  fome  other  commodi- 
ties of  America,  We  fpeak  here,  as  though  there  were 
but  one  veffel  on  the  trade  with  the  Philippines  ;  and  in 
fact  there  is  only  nominally  one  trading  vefiel,  the  galleon 
jtfelf,  of  about  twelve  hundred  tons  ;  but  another  attends 
her  commonly  as  a  fort  of  convoy,  which  generally  carries 
fuch  a  quantity  of  goods,  as  in  a  great  meafure  difables 
her  from  performing  that  office.  The  galleon  has  often  a 
thoufand  people  on  board,  either  interested  in  the  cargo, 
or  merely  paffengers ;  and  there  is  no  trade  in  which  fo 
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large  profits  are  made;  the  captain  of  the  veffel,  the  pilots, 
the  mates,  and  even  the  common  failors,  making,  in  one 
voyage,  what  in  their  feveral  ranks  may  be  confidered  as 
eaiy  fortunes.  It  is  faid  by  the  writer  of  Lord  Anfon's 
voyage,  that  the  Jefuits  have  the  profits  of  this  Chip  to 
fupport  their  miffions.     See  Acapulco. 

GALLEY,  a  low  built  veffel,  carrying  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  benches  of  oars,  and  between  four  and  fix 
rowers  to  each  oar.  It  carries  fome  large  cannon  called 
courfer,  and  four  of  a  fmaller  fize,  two  malts,  and  two 
fquare  fails.  A  galley  is  ufually  about  twenty-two  fathoms 
long,  three  broad,  and  one  deep.  It  goes  with  fails  and 
oars,  and  generally  clofe  to  land  ;  though  fometimes  it 
croffes  the  feas. 

The  king  of  France  keeps  up  between  thirty  and  forty 
galleys  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  fafe-guard  of  his 
coafts,  of  which  there  is  a  captain-general,  called  the 
captain's  galley,  or  royal  galley.  The  fecond  galley  of 
France,  Tufcany,  and  Malta,  is  called  pair oon- galley. 

Galliot,  a  little  galley,  very  light  and  proper  for 
giving  chace,  with  only  one  maft,  and  two  or  three  little 
pieces  called  pierriers  or  pateraroes.  It  has  ufually  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  benches  of  oars,  and  one  man 
to  each  oar.  The  failors  on  occafion  are  foldiers,  quitting' 
their  oars  to  take  up  the  mufket.  Thefe  veffels  are  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean. 

GALLO,  a  filver  money  of  the  kingdom  of  Camboya, 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  weighing  one  mace,  five  condorins 
Chinefe.  Its  ftandard  was  once  eighty  tocques,  but  in  the 
yeaf  1718  was  fell  to  fixty. 

GALLON,  an  Englifh  meafure  both  for  dry  and  li- 
quid things :  it  contains  two  pottles  or  four  quarts,  equi- 
valent to  eight  pints.  Thefe  meafures  differ  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  things  meafured  ;  for  the  wine  gallon  con- 
tains two  hundred  and  thirty-one  cubic  inches,  and  holds 
eight  pounds  avoirdupoife  of  clear  water ;  the  beer  and  ale 
gallons  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  cubic  inches ;  fo  that 
the  ratio  of  the  beer  and  winegallon  is  as  four  to  five,  four 
of  the  former  making  five  of  the  latter;  and  the  gallon  for 
grain,  meal,  &c.  called  the  Winchefter  gallon,  two  hun- 
dred and  feventy-two  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  holds  nine 
pounds  thirteen  ounces  pure  water. 

GALLOON,  a  thick  and  narrow  kind  of  ferret  or 
lace,  made  of  wool,  fometimes  of  thread,  and  even  of 
gold  and  filver:  it  is  ufed  as  an  edging  and  ornament  upon 
cloaths,  particularly  thofe  for  livery-fervants. 

GALLS,  are  a  kind  of  preternatural  and  accidental 
tumours,  produced  by  the  punctures  of  infects,  on  the 
oaks  of  feveral  fpecies.  Other  trees  are  liable  to  the  fame 
accident,  and  produce  galls  of  various  forms  and  fizes, 
but  thofe  of  the  oak  only  are  ufed  in  medicine  and  for  the 
purpofes  of  dying. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  galls  in  the  fhops,  diftinguifhed, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  world  whence  they  are  brought, 
into  Oriental  and  European. 

What  are  called  the  Oriental  galls  are  brought  from 
Aleppo :  they  are  of  the  bignefs  of  a  large  nutmeg,  not 
of  its  oblong  figure,  but  round,  and  have  ufually  a  confi- 
derable number  of  tubercles  rifing  on  their  furface,  broad 
at  the  bafe,  and  terminating  in  a  point ;  they  are  of  a  very 
firm  and  folid  texture,  hard  to  break,  very  heavy,  and  of 
a  whitifh  and  pale  brown,  a  bluifh,  and  fometimes  of  a 
blackifh  colour  ;  when  broken,  they  are  fomewhat  paler- 
coloured  ufually  than  on  the  furface,  and  are  of  a  denfe 
and  compact  texture,  refinous,  and  of  an  acerb  and  very 
aftringent  tafte,  not  at  all  agreeable. 

The  European  galls,  as  thofe  of  France  and  Italy,  are 
more  perfectly  round  than  the  Aleppo  ones ;  they  are  of 
the  fame  fize,  and  have  perfectly  fmooth  furfaces,  without 
any  protuberances ;  they  are  of  a  pale  whitifh  or  brownifh 
colour,  very  light,  eafily  broken,  and  often  fpungy  and 
cavernous  within,  always  of  a  lax  texture  ;  they  are  of  a 
much  lefs  auftere  tafte,  and  of  much  lefs  value,  both  in 
the  manufactures  and  medicine. 

Galls  put  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  into  a  folution  of  vi- 
triol in  water,  though  but  a  very  weak  one,  give  it  a 
purple  or  violet  colour ;  which,  as  it  grows  ftronger,  be- 
comes black,  and  on  this  depends  our  writing-ink,  as  alfo 
a  great  deal  of  the  art  of  dying  and  dreffing  leather,  and 
many  other  of  the  manufactures. 
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In  medicine  galls  are  found  to  be  very  aftringent,  and 
good,  under  proper  management,  in  diarrhaeas,  dyfen- 
teries,  and  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds.  They  have  alfo  a 
very  eminent  virtue  as  a  febrifuge  :  half  a  drachm,  or  more, 
of  the  powder  of  Aleppo  galls,  may  be  given  for  a  dofe, 
and  will  often  cure  an  intermittent.  They  are  alfo  ufed 
externally  as  a  ftrengthener  and  aftringent ;  a  decoction  of 
them  is  applied  with  fuccefs,  by  way  of  fomentation,  in 
procidentia  of  the  anus,  and  has  been  injected  in  thefluor 
alius,  with  very  great  fuccefs. 

GAMBOGE  is  a  hard,  concrete  juice,  brought  to  us 
from  the  Eaft- Indies,  in  large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  beft 
fort  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  colour,  breaks  fhining, 
and  free  from  drofs :  it  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte, 
unlefs  kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  when  it  impreffes 
a  flight  fenfe  of  acrimony.  Gamboge  readily  takes  fire, 
and  burns  in  a  bright  flame,  at  the  fame  time  emitting  a 
copious  fmoke.  It  immediately  communicates  to  fpirit  of 
wine  a  bright  golden  colour,  and  almoft  intirely  diflblves 
in  it,  Geoffroy  fays  except  the  fixth  part.  Boiled  with 
water,  it  flows  into  a  turbid,  yellowifh  liquor,  but  foon 
almoft  intirely  precipitates,  leaving  the  liquor  colourlefs. 
Alcaline  falts  enable  water  to  act  upon  this  fubftance 
powerfully  as  a  menftruum :  the  folution  made  by  their 
means  is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a  deep  blood  colour, 
and  panes  the  filter.  The  fweet  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
readily  and  intirely  diflblves  gamboge,  and  takes  up  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  it  if  pure:  and  what  is  pretty  re- 
markable, this  folution  mixes  either  with  water  or  fpirit, 
without  growing  turbid.  Gamboge  is  a  molt  violent  pur- 
gative :  Hoffman,  and  fome  others,  condemn  it  as  an  un- 
fafe  medicine,  while  others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
greatly  commend  its  ufe.  Geoffroy  fays,  that  fuch  as 
know  how  to  time  and  exhibit  this  medicine,  find  great 
conveniency  and  advantage  in  its  ufe,  as  it  has  no  fmell, 
and  very  little  tafte ;  its  dofe  is  exceeding  fmall,  rarely 
amounting  to  ten  grains ;  its  operation  quick  and  power- 
ful, though  not  violent,  evacuating  vifcid  tenacious  juices 
both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  wants  no  corrector,  if 
given  in  a  liquid  form,  and  fufHciently  diluted.  Taken  in 
a  bolus  or  pill,  it  is  apt  to  prove  emetic  ;  but  very  rarely 
has  this  effect,  if  joined  along  with  mercurius  dulcis. 

GAMERON,  Gamron,  or  Gombrown,  the  port 
of  all  Perfia,  and  perhaps  of  all  Afia,  where  the  greateft 
trade  is  tranfacted,  was  quite  difregarded,  till  the  Portu- 
gueze  were  driven  out  of  Ormus  ;  as  before  that  occur- 
rence, this  was  only  a  fmall  village,  with  about  fifty  mi- 
feraWe  huts,  where  the  Portugueze,  however,  kept  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  armed  barks,  on  account  of  the  goodnefs  of 
its  port,  and  to  maintain  their  own  commerce,  and  hinder 
that  of  others. 

Cha-Abas  fortified  the  port,  and  began  to  build  the  city, 
and  by  privileges  and  immunities  drew  trade  here,  changing 
its  name,  and  calling  it  after  his  own.  This  port  is  open 
to  all  nations,  except  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze;  and 
here  are  feen,  Perfians,  Arabians,  Indians,  Banians,  Ar- 
menians, Turks,  Jews,  Tartars,  Moors,  Englifh,  French, 
and  Dutch. 

The  trading  time  is  from  the  month  of  October  (when 
the  great  heats  are  over)  to  the  month  of  May  (when  they 
recommence) ;  and  at  this  feafon  the  fhips  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans eftablifhed  in  India  arrive,  and  many  others  apper- 
taining to  Indians  and  Moors ;  and  by  land  at  a  fixed  day, 
are  feen  coming  in  here,  divers  caravans  of  merchants, 
from  Ifpahan,  Schiras,  Laon,  Aleppo,  Bagdat,  Herat, 
Baflbra,  &c. 

The  Englifh  began  their  trade  to  Perfia  in  1613,  and 
were  fo  much  the  better  received,  as  the  Grand  Abas  then 
formed,  the  defign  of  engaging  their  afliftance  to  diflodge 
the  Portugueze  from  Ormus  and  other  parts,  and  for  that 
purpofe  entered  into  a  treaty  with  our  countrymen,  that 
intitled  them  to  many  privileges,  which  have  however 
been  very  ill  obferved;  for  as  foon  as  the  Perfian  monarch 
had  his  turn  ferved,  he  forgot  or  rather  flighted  his  en- 
gagements; and  though  he  ftill  continued  to  prefer  the 
Englifh,  it  was  not  in  the  manner,  nor  to  the  degree,  as 
was  promifed,  or  their  fervices  deferved. 

They  now  carry  to  Perfia  filver,  a  large  quantity  of 
cloth,  pewter,  fteel,  indigo,  filk  fluffs,  and  the  fineft  and 
moft  beautiful  Indian  cottons. 

The  Dutch  cargoes  confift  of  Spanifh  dollars,  and  rix 
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dollar*,  goods  that  they  receive  from  Europe,  and  what 
they  collect  from  their  different  fettlements  in  India,  but 
above  all,  fpices,  with  which  they  fupply  all  Perfia ;  fiam- 
pan,  aftis,  and  fantal  woods,  ginger,  indigo,  Vermillion, 
incenfe,  benzoin,  quickfilver,  lead,  pewter,  copper,  co- 
loured cloths  and  linens. 

The  Indian,-  Arabian,  and  Moorifh  vefTels  are  loaden 
with  the  products  and  manufactures  of  their  countries  • 
and  the  goods  that  eorne  by  the  caravans  confift  in  va- 
rious gold  and  filver  fluffs,  velvets,,  taffeties,  porcelain, 
feathers,  Morocco  leather,  wool,  brocades,  carpets,  Tur- 
key camblets,  and  other  (lighter  ones  from  Arabia,  medi- 
cinal drugs,  dragons  blood,  manna,  myrrh,  incenfe,  rai- 
fins,  dates,  Barcun  horfes,  but  particularly  in  raw  filk, 
which  is  the  greateft  article  in  the  Perfian  trade  :  here  are 
alfo  found  turquoifes  and  pearls ;  for  the  fifhery  of  which 
latter  in  the  Perfic  gulph,  /«Baharem. 

All  nations  trading  to  Gamron  have  their  houfes  and 
magazines  here;  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  French,  and 
Dutch,  have  more  the  air  of  palaces  than  merchants 
offices  and  habitations,  and  are  feated  along  the  fea-fide 
which  is  very  convenient  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
their  fhips,  as  they  arrive. 

Perfia  has  ftill  fome  other  ports  in  its  gulph,  but  much 
lefs  confiderable  than  Bender- Abafft,  which  has  attracted 
almoft  all  the  commerce  of  thefe  parts. 

Congre,  or  as  fome  call  it  Bender-Congo,  or  Bender-Erric, 
is  alfo  in  fome  reputation,  and  ftrangers  fend  their  fhips, 
or  conduct  their  caravans  here  ;  the  chief  trade  is  however 
in  pearls,  and  boles  for  dyeing  and  painting  green  and  red, 
which  are  gathered  from  little  hills  of  thefe  colours  in  a 
mountain  a  few  leagues  from  the  city,  called  by  the  natives 
Chiampa. 

GANTAN,  a  weight  ufed  at  Bantam  in  the  ifle  of  Java, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  weighing  near 
three  Dutch  pounds:  it  is  alfo  a  meafure  for  pepper°  con- 
taining exactly  three  pounds.  See  Baruth."  Nic.  de 
Graaf  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Batavia  call  the  mea- 
fure they  ufe  for  rice,  ganting,  containing  near  fourteen 
pounds  weight,  and  though  the  names  are  very  much  alike, 
their  contents  greatly  differ.     See  Halt. 

GANZAS,  or  Gauzas,  is  a  money  made  of  copper 
and  pewter  by  private  perfons  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  and 
not  in  the  royal  mints.  The  value  of  thefe  are  not  fixed, 
but  rife  and  fall,  according  to  the  times  of  payment,  for 
the  goods  of  the  country,  though  they  are  commonly 
worth  between  two  and  three  French  fous. 

GARBLER  of  fpices,  (mentioned  in  flat.  21  Jac.  c.  12.) 
is  an  officer  of  great  antiquity  in  the  city  of  London,  who 
may  enter  into  any  fhop,  warehoufe,  &c.  to  view  and 
fearch  drugs,  fpices,  &c.  and  to  garble  the  fame,  and  make 
them  clean. 

GARDENER.  This  is  a  healthful,  laborious,  inge- 
nious, and  profitable  bufinefs  ;  but  common  gardening 
alone  requires  no  great  learning  to  qualify  a  young  man 
to  become  apprentice  to  it.  1  here  are  a  vaft  number  of 
gardeners  round  London,  whofe  fkill  chiefly  confifts  in 
the  laying  out  their  grounds  to  the  beft  advantage,  and 
in  bringing  the  beft  and  moft  early  produce  of  the 
kitchen-garden  to  market.  The  youth,  who  is  apprentice 
to  this  moft  ancient  profeflion,  may  reap  great  improve- 
ment from  ftudying  the  works  of  Bradley,  Miller,  and 
other  authors  on  this  fubject;  which  will  be  of  ufe  to  every 
fpecies  of  gardeners. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  gardeners,  called  mofery-men, 
who  make  it  their  chief  bufinefs  to  produce  all  forts  of 
fruit-trees,  and  particularly  the  beft  and  moft  valuable  fo- 
reign fruits  ;  as  the  ananas,  or  pine  apple;  they  alfo  pro- 
duce ever-greens,  the  moft  beautiful  and  ornamental  trees, 
fhrubs,  and  flowers.  Thefe  ate  alfo  defigncrs  and  draughts- 
men, and  furveyors.  They  fell  their  produfiions  to  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  by  whom  they  are  alfo  employed  in 
the  profitable  bufinefs  of  drawing  plans,  laying  out  ground, 
and  directing  plantations.  Thefe  ought  to  have  a  mnch 
more  liberal  education.  Thty  fhould  early  learn  the  ufeful 
arts  of  drawing,  and  the  rules  of  perfpective,  and  be  par- 
ticularly expert  in  drawing  trees  and  landfcape»;  they  fhould 
alfo  learn  furveying. 

There  are  a  few  gardeners  chiefly  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  herbs,  plants,  feeds,  &c.  for  medicinal  ufes ; 
and  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  boy,  who  is  to  be 
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put  apprentice  to  one  of  thefe,  to  ftudy  botany ;  which 
will  not  only  perfect  him  in  his  bufinefs,  but  prevent  his 
making  miftakes  that  may  prove  fatal  to  his  cuftomers. 

The  gardeners  take  five  or  ten  pounds  with  an  appren- 
tice, who  ought  to  be  a  ftrong  lufty  lad,  capable  of  bear- 
ing all  weathers ;  but  the  journeymen,  who  work  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  have  feldom  more  than  ten  fhillings  a 
week;  but  one  regularly  bred  to  the  nurfery  part  may 
have  half  a  crown  a  day. 

Divers  perfons  having  of  late  years  wilfully  and  ma- 
licioufly  cut  down,  barked,  or  otherwife  dettroyed,  timber- 
trees,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  owners,  and  to  the 
difcouragement  ,of  planting  in  general,  fo  beneficial  to 
Great-Britain ;  and  many  evil  difpofed  perfons  having 
frequently  entered  into  nurferies,  gardens,  &c.  and 
carried  away  rrtots,  fhrubs,  and  plants,  and  deftroyed 
others  on  the  fpot,  which  nurfery-men,  gardeners,  &c. 
had  collected  and  cultivated  at  great  expence,  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  and  many  others  of  his  majefty's  fubje£ts  by 
importing  from,  and  exporting  the  fame  to,  other  coun- 
tries ;  it  is  therefore  enacted  by  6  Geo.  III.  that,  from  and 
after  the  fecond  day  of  June,  1766,  the  penalty  on  cutting 
down,  fpoiling,  carrying  away,  &c.  in  the  night-time, 
any  oak  or  other  timber-trees ;  or  roots,  fhrubs,  or  plants, 
of  five  (hillings  value,  in  any  garden,  nurfery,  or  inclofed 
ground,  is  felony. 

The  court  is  impowered  to  tranfport  the  offender  for 
feven  years ;  and  aiders  and  abettors  therein,  and  perfons 
who  fhall  buy  or  receive  fuch  roots,  fhrubs,  or  plants, 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  ftolen,  are  liable  to  like  punifh- 
roent  as  if  they  had  ftolen  the  fame.     See  Timber. 

GARI,  a  fort  of  an  imaginary  fpecie,  or  rather  the  de- 
nomination of  a  fum,  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  particularly  in  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Mogul :  one  Gari  of  roupies  is  worth  near  four  thoufand 
roupies. 

GARNET.    See  Granatus. 

GASCONY,the  moft  fouth-weft  principality  of  France, 
is  bordered  on  the  eaft  by  Armagnac ;  on  the  north  by 
Bazadois  ;  on  the  weft  by  part  of  the  feaof  Bifcay  ;  and  by 
Beam  on  the  fouth.  It  confifts  of  the  territories  of  Landes, 
Chalofle,  and  Turfan. 

Dax,  or  Acqs,  the  capital  city  of  Landes,  drives  a  good 
trade,  by  means  of  the  river,  which  falls  into  the  ocean 
about  nine  leagues  below  it,  and  its  neighbourhood  to 
Spain.  St.  Sever  is  reckoned  the  capital  city  of  Gafcony. 
They  trade  here  in  wine,  which  they  fend  to  Dax  and 
Bayonne. 

GATE  and  PALISADE-SMITH.  The  boy,  who 
has  a  tafte  for  this  bufinefs,  ought  not  only  to  have  great 
ftrength  of  body,  but  a  folid  and  mafterly  genius;  which 
he  fhould  early  improve,  by  learning  to  draw.  While  he 
is  an  apprentice,  he  muft  learn  to  adorn  gates  with  foliage 
and  a  kind  of  chafed  work,  and  to  difplay  a  bold  fancy  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  fcrolls :  order,  variety,  and  unifor- 
mity muft  appear  in  all  the  parts  ;  and  the  whole  have  an 
air  of  grandeur  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  owner.  The 
balufters  of  ftair-cafes  muft  be  done  in  tafte,  and  neither 
crowded  with  ornaments,  nor  too  bare;  they  ought  to  ap- 
pear of  a  piece  with  every  thing  about  them  ;  and  fhould 
not  be  charged  with  any  thing  that  would  not  difcover  a 
vifible  defect  if  taken  away.  Thofe  of  this  ingenious 
branch  of  the  fmith's  bufinef.  take  about  ten  pounds  with 
an  apprentice,  who  works  from  fix  to  eight ;  and  with 
five  hundred  pounds  may  fet  up  matter,  when  his  time  is 
expired. 

GAUGER,  fignifies  an  officer  of  the  king's,  appointed 
to  examine  all  tuns,  pipes,  hogfheads,  barrels,  and  ter- 
tias  of  wine,  beer,  ale,  oil,  honey,  butter,  and  give  them 
a  mark  of  allowance,  before  they  are  fold  in  any  place. 
And  becaufe  this  mark  is  a  circle,  made  with  an  iron  in- 
strument for  that  purpofe,  it  feems  that  from  thence  he 
taketh  his  name. 

Gauger  alfo  fignifies  an  officer  appointed  by  the  commif- 
fioners  of  excife,  to  meafure  or  gauge  all  cafks,  tuns,  &c. 
of  beer,  wine,  cyder,  &c.  in  order  to  the  levying  a  cer- 
tain duty  on  thefe  commodities,  granted  to  the  king. 

All  wines  brought  to  be  fold  fhall  be  gauged  by  the 
king's  gauger.  27"  Edw.  III.  flat.  1.  c.  8.  31  Edw.  III. 
Jiat.  1.  c.  5.     1  Rich.  III.  c.  13. 

Veflels   of  wine,   vinegar,    oil,   honey,  &c.    fhall    be 


gauged.  4  Rich.  II.  c.  1.  18  Hen.  VI.  c.  17.  Rfiehifti 
wine  exempt.     14  Rich.  II.  c.  8. 

The  contents  of  pipes,  hogfheads,  &c.  of  wine  and 
fifh.     2  Hen.  VI.  c.  II. 

The  gauger  fhall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  do  his  duty. 
23  Hen.  VI.  c.  15. 

The  contents  of  barrels  of  falmon,  herring,  and  eels. 
22  Edw.  IV.  c.  2. 

The  contents  of  veflels  of  wine  and  oil.  1  Rich.  III. 
c.  13.     Veflels  to  be  marked.    28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14. 

Veflels  brought  from  beyond  fea,  and  ufed  for  utterance 
of  ale  and  beer,  (hall  be  gauged.     31  Elizi  c.  8. 

The  wardens  of  the  coopers  fhall  attend  to  gauge  veflels 
upon   requeft.     23  Hen.  VIII.   cap.  4.    31  Eiiz.    cap.  8. 
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Gangers  may  take  famples  not  exceeding  half  a  pint. 
32  Geo.  II.  c .  29. 

GAWZE,  a  very  thin  flight  kind  of  fluff",  made  of 
filk,  &c.  We  have  gawzes  chiefly  brought  from  China 
with  gold  and  filver  flowers  on  a  fiik  ground. 

GAZANA,  or  Gasava,  is  a  filver  coin,  and  one  of 
the  roupees  current  in  the  great  Mogul's  territories,  parti- 
cularly at  Amadabaih,  worth  one  livre  and  a  half  Tour- 
nois. 

GAZE,  a  fmall  copper  money  made  and  paffing  in 
Perfia,  worth  near  two  French  liards;  fome  confound  this 
with  the  kabefqui,  and  others  efteem  it  the  demi-kabefqui, 
or  Perfian  liard. 

GE,  or  Je,  a  long  meafure  in  the  empire  of  the  great 
Mogul,  though  it  is  not  real  but  imaginary,-  and  comes  to 
about  thirty-four  Dutch  aunes  and  a  half. 

GEDER,  a  meafure  of  continence,  ufed  by  the  Indians 
for  their  grain  :  it  contains  near  four  pounds  (of  Sixteen 
ounces)  weight  of  pepper; 

GELDERLAND,  comprehending  Zutphen,  is  a 
province  of  the  United  Neitherlands,  bounded  by  ths 
Zuider-Sea,  and  by  the  principality  of  Overyflel  on  ths 
north  ;  by  Weftphalia  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Brabant  and  Pruf- 
fian  Gelderland  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  province  of 
Utrecht  on  the  weft.  Nimeguen  on  the  river  Waal,  in 
this  province,  is  a  large  city  :  its  inhabitants  are  addicted 
to  trade<  and  make  great  profit  by  brewing  of  beer  and 
feeding  of  cattle.  The  chief  riches  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wageningen,  fituate  on  the  Rhine,  arife  from  their  cattle 
and  the  tobacco  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Harde- 
wyk,  which  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  Zuider-Sea,  they 
have  in  the  woods  fuch  plenty  of  blue  berries,  in  the  fea- 
fon,  which  continues  but  fix  weeks,  that  the  very  freight 
of  what  they  fell  at  Amfterdam,  where  they  are  much 
efteemed,  amounts  to  four  hundred  crowns. 

GEM,  the  common  appellation  given  to  precious  ftones 
or  jewels;  the  chiefs  of  thefe  are  the  diamond,  ruby,  fap- 
phire,  emerald,  turquoife,  opal,  agate,  pearl,  cryftal,  &c. 
Sec  each  under  its  proper  article. 

Sal  GEMMJE,  particularly  denotes  rock  fait  ;  it  is 
called  gemma,  on  account  of  its  brilliancy,  refembling 
that  of  cryftal.  The  chief  mines  of  this  fait  are  thofe  of 
Wilifca  in  Poland,  Eperie  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  Car- 
donna  in  Catalonia, 

Its  ufe  is  chiefly  for  pickling,  where  there  are  no  fait 
fprings,  &c. 

GENEVA.  This  city  is  celebrated  for  its  antiquity, 
for  its  advantageous  Situation,  for  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  particularly  for  its  great  trade,  which  however 
was  yet  much  more  confiderable  before  the  removal  of  its 
fairs  to  Lyons.  It  is  feated  in  one  of  the  delightfulleft 
countries  of  Europe,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake  bearing 
its  name ;  which  facilitates  a  commerce  the  induftry  of  its 
inhabitants  has  rendered  very  extenfive.  In  refpect  of 
its  interior  part,  this  city  may,  with  proper  limitations,  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ftoie-houfes  of  France,  a  part  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  Italy,  which  coun- 
tries it  fupplies  with  all  forts  of  linens,  muflins,  chints, 
drugs,  fpice,  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  cloths,  porce- 
lanes,  tea,  hard- ware  from  Germany  and  Foreft,  fcjthes, 
fickles,  iron  and  lattin  wire,  gold  and  filver  galloons  and 
laces,  ftockings,  hats,  jewels  true  and  falfe,  all  forts  of 
clock-woik,  variety  of  files,  fteel  of  its  own  growth  and 
from  Germany,  tin,  wrought  copper,  and  books  on  all 
fubjedts. 
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Independent  of  which  traffic,  the  diligent  inhabitants 
have  carried  it  to  the  moft  remote  countries,  by  interesting 
themfelves  in  voyages  to  America,  and  the  ifles ;  but  we 
fhall  add  a  fhort  detail  of  what  we  have  faid  above  of  their 
products  and  manufactures,  as  due  to  a  city  numbered 
among  the  moft  celebrated  ones  of  Europe. 

Its  territories,  though  they  are  not  the  moft  fertile,  do 
neverthelefs  yield  excellent  corn,  and  wine  both  white  and 
red  of  a  good  quality  ;  it  has  alfo  paftures  fufficient  for  the 
breeding  and  fupport  of  its  cattle,  and  the  Rhone  furnifhes 
it  with  trout,  of  which  fome  of  above  thirty  pounds  weight 
are  exported,  and  carried  even  as  far  as  Paris. 

Horologery  is,  however,  the  moft  confiderable  manu- 
facture, which  alone  eafily  fubfifts  near  a  quarter  part  of 
the  men,  women,  and  children  dwelling  here,  who  are 
all  profitably  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  this 
art,  and  have  brought  it  to  fuch  perfection,  as  to  yield 
only  to  England  therein. 

Gilding  is  alfo  in  a  flourifhing  condition  here,  where 
filver  wire  is  drawn  gilt,  as  alfo  with  the  deceitful  appear- 
ance of  its  being  fo  made  only  by  fmoking  ;  gold  and  filver 
galloons,  and  laces  are  made  of  all  forts  and  qualities, 
with  embroideries  of  filk  in  variety  of  fhades  and  colours, 
all  which  are  fent  into  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Indies. 

Another  very  confiderable  fabric  is  that  of  painted 
linens,  in  imitation  of  thofe  performed  by  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  ;  which  for  beauty  of  defign,  and  vivacity  of  co- 
lours, are  only  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  faid  two  nations. 

The  bibliothecal  and  printing  bufmefs  is  alfo  very  great 
here,  and  a  material  object  of  trade,  as  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs  extends  to  all  forts  of  works,  provided  they  contain 
nothing  againft  religion  in  general,  princes,  and  good 
morals  ;  fo  that  no  objection  is  made  againft  printing  the 
writings  of  the  Romanifts  againft  Proteftantifm,  but  it 
is  performed  with  the  greateft  exactnefs  and  fidelity ; 
and  befides  the  books  printed  here,  the  libraries  are 
afforted  with  all  thofe  that  daily  appear  in  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Germany. 

There  is  no  place  of  its  fize,  where  more  jewels  are 
compofed,  both  true  and  falfe,  than  here  ;  and  in  general 
there  reigns  in  this  fort  of  work  fo  good  a  tafte,  that  the 
trade  which  it  attracts  cannot  but  engage  the  ingenious 
artift  to  maintain  the  reputation  he  has  already  acquired. 

The  fabric  of  filk  ftockings  goes  on  improving,  and  is 
got  into  fome  reputation,  as  is  that  of  velvets  ;  and  we 
fhould  do  injuftice  to  the  arts,  and  thofe  who  exercife 
them,  fliould  we  pafs  them  over  in  filence,  as  here  are 
machinifts,  engravers,  defigners,  and  mathematical  inftru- 
ment  makers,  who  practife  all  thefe  employs  with  fuccefs 
and  credit;  not  forgetting  thofe  celebrated  medallifts, 
Meflrs.  Daffier,  who  will  tranfmit  to  lateft  pofterity,  the 
delicacy  and  grandeur  of  their  excellent  burin. 

We  fhall  finifh  this  article  with  the  defcription  of  two 
manufactures  lately  eftablifhed  in  the  country  of  Dardagny, 
dependent  on  the  fovereignty  of  Geneva ;  of  which  the 
firft  is  a  fabric  of  fteel  in  bars  of  any  fize,  that  equals  in 
quality  moft  others  made  elfewhere,  and  which  has  for  off- 
fpring  a  manufacture  of  files  and  rafps  of  all  forts  and 
fizes. 

The  other  is  a  fabric  of  copper,  producing  all  affort- 
ments  that  can  be  defired  in  this  commodity,  fuch  as 
bands,  cups  of  all  fizes,  plates,  chaldrons,  and  an  alloy 
of  metals  for  all  ufes,  and  this  on  cheaper  terms  than 
elfewhere. 

The  correfpondence  between  the  merchants  of  this  city 
and  thofe  of  Marfeilles  and  Amfterdam,  and  the  little  way 
there  is  by  land,  for  the  tranfportation  of  their  goods  to 
the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  facilitates  that  of  the  two  feas  ;  fo 
that  there  is  hardly  a  place,  howfoever  diftant,  where  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  fend  their  fhips,  that  fome  of  the 
Genevans  are  not  feen  as  partners,  or  principals  in  the 
voyage. 

Geneva,  vulgarly  called  Gin,  is  a  kind  of  compound 
fpirit,  fo  denominated,  as  being  drawn  partly  from  juniper 
berries,  malt,  &c.  It  is  a  liquor  common  in  England, 
Holland,  &c.     See  Arrack,  and  Juniper. 

GENOA.  This  republic,  for  a  long  time,  difputed 
with  that  of  Venice  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  the  trade  of  the  Levant ;    but  after  the  celebrated 


victory  of  Chiozza,  they  ceafed  to  rival  the  Venetians^ 
after  they  had  done  fo  for  near  three  hundred  years :  it  is, 
however,  certain,  that  they  now  only  yield  the  fuperiority 
in  the  Levant  trade  to  their  ancient  competitors,  as  theirs 
is  fuppofed  to  be  confiderably  greater  to  the  reft  of  Europe, 
and  more  efpecially  to  Spain ;  and  it  is  befides  by  Genoa, 
that  foreigners  carry  on  all  their  trade  with  Lombardy. 

Raw  filks,  and  in  fkains,  which  the  Genoefe  get  from 
Meffina,  and  other  ports  of  Sicily,  and  the  fine  rich  filks 
they  make  in  their  capital,  occafion  a  confiderable  trade, 
and  they  fee  an  annual  import  of  fhips,  hardly  credible, 
who  all  take  fomething  of  their  manufactures.  It  is  true, 
at  prefent,  and  for  fome  time  paff,  the  bufmefs  of  their 
city  has  not  been  fo  brifk  as  ufua!,  chiefly  owing  to  their 
ill  judged  engagements  in  the  late  embroils  of  Europe, 
which  has  ruined  their  bank,  and  conlequently,  for  the 
prefent,  deftroyed  public  credit  among  them  ;  but  as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  find  fome  means  to  re-eftablifh  it, 
and  as  trade  will  naturally  revive  whenever  this  is  done, 
we  fhall  defcribe  it  as  it  has  been,  with  our  beft  wifhes 
that,  Phoenix  like,  it  may  rife  out  of  its  own  afhes. 

The  fabrics  here  are  plain  and  flowered  velvets,  and 
fome  with  gold  and  filver  grounds;  darnafks,  fattins,  tab- 
bies, gold  and  filver  tiffues,  and  many  other  forts  of  filks, 
both  plain  and  flowered  ;  here  are  likewife  oil,  olives,  dry 
fweetmeats,  filk  ftockings,  gloves,  breeches  and  waift- 
coats,  ribbons,  galloons,  paper,  foap,  rice,  figs,  al- 
monds, anchovies,  marble,  lemons,  fcented  oil  and  per- 
fumes, tartar,  Parmefan  cheefe,  red  coral,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  all  dying  and  medicinal  drugs,  that  come  from  the 
Levant. 

At  prefent  the  Genoefe  trade  to  Smyrna  is  but  trifling  : 
however,  they  always  keep  a  conful  there. 

In  the  flourifhing  aera  of  this  republic,  it  was  miftrefs 
of  feveral  ifles  in  the  Archipelago,  and  pofleffed  many 
cities  and  towns  on  the  coaft  of  Greece,  and  the  Black 
Sea;  Pera,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conftantinople,  was 
once  under  their  dominion,  which  facilitated  the  carrying 
on  a  great  trade  in  the  Levant. 

The  decline  of  their  power,  and  the  lofs  of  fo  many 
ftates,  occafioned  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  in  thofe  of 
the  grand  feignior,  and  there  is  rarely  feen  to  appear  any 
under  their  colours  now. 

When  foreign  fhips  arrive  at  Genoa,  (which  is  one 
of  the  fineft  ports  in  Italy)  they  depofite  their  goods  in  a 
great  warehoufe  called  Porto  Franco,  becaufe  the  mer- 
chandize brought  in  to  be  fold,  as  well  as  that  to  be  ex- 
ported, pay  no  duties  at  coming  in,  or  going  out;  the 
merchants  only  paying  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  proportion 
to  the  fales  they  make,  and  it  is  permitted  them  to  re- 
imbark  whatever  remains  unfold,  without  any  impofition. 
See  under  the  head  Articles,  the  plan  of  an  infurance 
company,  formed  at  Genoa:  alfo  fee  Corsica. 

GENTIAN,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  large  and  long  root, 
of  a  tolerably  firm  texture,  and  remarkably  tough  :  it  is 
brought  to  us  of  various  fizes  ;  the  moft  frequent  is  about 
fix  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  or  fomewhat 
more  in  diameter,  but  we  fometimes  fee  it  fixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a  child's 
arm.  It  grows  gradually  fmaller  from  the  top  downwards, 
but  feldom  runs  fingle  to  any  great  length,  more  fre- 
quently dividing  into  two  or  more  large  branches. 

It  is  naturally  of  a  rough,  corrugated,  wrinkled  furface; 
of  a  duflcy  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  but  of  a  very 
bright  and  clear  yellow  within  ;  it  is  very  difficultly  re- 
duced to  powder,  unlefs  thoroughly  dried  firft  ;  it  has  a 
faintifh  and  fomewhat  difagreeable  fmell,  and  an  extremely 
bitter  tafte. 

Gentian  is  too  cheap  to  make  it  worth  while  for  any  body 
to  adulterate  it,  and  too  bitter  to  fuffer  any  other  root  to 
be  impofed  on  people  in  its  place.  There  is  indeed  one 
root  in  the  world  which  unhappily  very  much  refembles  it, 
and  which  we  have  not  long  fince  been  threatened  with 
very  bad  effects  from,  as  it  was  cafually  mixed  among 
fome  parcels  of  gentian.  This  is  the  root  of  the  thora  val- 
denfis,  or  thora  cyclaminis  folio  of  John  Bauhine  ;  it  much 
refembles  the  fmallerroots  of  gentian,  but  is,  when  nicely 
examined,  of  a  darker  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  wants 
the  yellownefs  of  the  gentian  within  ;  it  is  more  friable, 
and  is  of  a  remarkably  virofe  fmell.     This  root  has  been 
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always  efteemed,  and  probably  with  juftice  enough,  a 
poifon.  There  was  unluckily  a  quantity  of  it  mixed 
among  the  gentian  fent  from  Hamburgh  fome  years  ago, 
and  many  very  bad  accidents  attended  the  infufions  made 
with  the  roots  among  which  it  was ;  but  happily  the  mif- 
chief  was  (topped  by  a  difcovery  of  a  falfe  root  among  the 
gentian  :  though  the  unacquaintance  of  the  world  in  ge- 
nera! with  thefe  fubjeits  left  them  in  the  dark,  as  to  what 
that  root  was. 

Gentian  is  brought  to  us  from  Germany,  where  in  many 
places  it  is  cultivated  for  ufe,  as  liquorice  is  in  England:  it 
is  frequently  wild  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenjean  mountains, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  France  and  Italy. 

It  is  one  of  the  belt  and  moft  valuable  ftomachic  bitters 
that  the  materia'medica  affords  us.  It  procures  an  appetite, 
and  greatly  affifts  digeftion.  This  is  the  intention  in  which 
it  is  principally  jifed  in  the  prefent  practice;  but,  if  we 
will  credit  authors,  this  is  one  of  the  lead  of  its  good 
qualities :  they  have  recommended  it  to  us  as  a  febrifuge 
and  an  alexipharmic,  and  as  the  moft  certain  of  all  reme- 
dies for  the  madnefs  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  It  is  not 
only  recommended  internally,  but  externally  alfo;  on  this 
occafion  a  cataplafm  made  of  Venice  treacle  and  the  pow- 
der of  this  root  being  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
It  is  faid  to  be  as  certain  a  remedy  as  the  bark  for  agues, 
and  even  to  be  one  of  the  beft  known  medicines  againft 
the  plague  ;  our  furgeons  fometimes  ufe  a  piece  of  it  by 
way  of  a  tent,  when  they  would  dilate  gradually  the  ori- 
fice of  a  wound . 

Gentian  is  an  ingredient  in  the  bitter  infufion  and  tincture 
of  the  London  and  moft  other  difpenfatories.  The  only 
fimple  preparation  of  it  in  ufe,  is  the  extrail,  made  in  the 
following  manner : 

Take  a  pound  of  good  found  gentian  root,  cut  it  into 
thin  ilices,  and  pour  upon  it,  in  a  mattrafs,  two  quarts  of 
Water;  keep  it  in  a  fand-heat,  under  the  degree  of  boiling, 
for  twelve  hours,  often  fhaking  it  ;  then  ftrain  off  the 
Clear  liquor,  and  filter  it  through  paper,  after  which  eva- 
porate it  in  the  fame  fand-heat  to  the  confiftence  of  thick 
honey. 

GEOGRAPHY  is  that  part  of  mixt  mathematics, 
which  explains  the  ftate  of  the  earth  and  its  parts.  We 
fhall  here,  as  beft  adapted  to  our  purpofe,  confider  it  in  a 
new  light,  particularly  with  a  view  to  future  difcoveries. 

The  furface  of  our  earth  is  not,  like  that  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  divided  alternately  by  belts,  and  parallels  to  the 
equator,  but  from  pole  to  pole  by  two  traits  of  land  and 
two  of  fca.  The  principal  trait  is  the  old  continent, 
whofe  greateft  length  is  found  by  mcafuring  in  diagonal, 
from  the  eafternmoft  point  of  North  Tartary,  along  the 
borders  of  the  Linchidolen  gulph,  where  the  Rullians 
have  a  whale-fifhery,  to  Tobolfki ;  from  thence  acrofs 
the  Cafpian  and  Red  Seas  to  Monoemuigi  and  the  em- 
pire of  Monomotopa,  and  from  thence  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  line,  the  longeft  that  can  be  meafured 
on  the  old  continent,  is  about  ten  thoufand  eight  hundred 
miles,  and  is  no  where  interupted,  except  by  the  Cafpian 
and  Red  Seas,  whofe  extent  are  very  inconfiderable  in  an 
enquiry  which  includes  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe  as 
divided  into  four  parts. 

This  extraordinary  length  could  neither  be  obtained  by 
meafuring  in  meridians,  nor  by  lines  parallel,  nor  nearly 
fo,  to  the  equator.  The  longeft  on  the  former  plan,  from 
Cape  North  in  Lapland,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
Africa,  is  only  about  7500  miles ;  and  on  the  latter  plan, 
from  Breft  in  Brittany  to  the  eafternmoft  coaftof  Cochin- 
china,  about  6900  miles  :  whence,  it  is  evident  to  demon- 
ftration,  that  the  greateft  length  of  the  old  continent, 
from  the  eafternmoft  Cape  of  North  Tartary  to  the  Cape 
»f  Good  Hope,  is  about  10,800  Englifli  miles. 

This  line  muft,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  middle, 
or  center  line,  of  that  trait  of  land  diftinguiftied  by  the 
name  of  the  old  continent,  becaufe,  in  meafuring  the 
furface  of  the  earth  on  both  fides  of  this  line,  the  part  on 
the  left  is  found  to  contain  7,4.13,278  fquare  miles,  and 
that  on  the  right  7,409,061  fquare  miles,  a  furprizing 
equality,  which  is  next  to  a  demonftration  that  this  line  is 
not  only  the  longeft,  but  the  true  middle  line  of  the  old 
continent,  which,  according  to  this  admeafurement,  con- 
tains about  14,822,339  fquare  miles,  fomewhat  lefs  indeed 
than  a  fifth  of  the  furface  of  the  whole  globe,  but  yet  a 
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vaft   trail:  of  land  inclined  to  the  equator  in  an  angle  of 
thirty  degrees. 

The  new  continent  muft  alfo  be  regarded  as  an  immenfe 
trait.  Its  greateft  length  fhould  be  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Plata  to  that  fwampy  country,  which  lies  be- 
yond the  lake  of  Aflinoboils.  The  line  of  admeafurement 
ftretches  from  la  Plata  to  the  lake  Caracares,  from  thence 
through  the  country  of  the  Mataquais  and  Chiriguanis,  to 
Pocono,  Zongo,  and  Zamas;  from  thence  to  St.  Fe  and 
Caithagena,  through  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  eroding  Ja- 
maica, Cuba,  and  the  peninfula  of  Florida,  to  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains ;  from  thence  to  Fort  Louis  in  Louifiana, 
and  laftly  to  the  people  that  dwell  beyond  the  lake  of  Afli- 
noboils,  where  it  terminates  in  land  not  yet  difcovered. 

This  line,  which  is  interrupted  only  by  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  a  kind  of  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  in  length  about 
7,500  Englifh  miles,  dividing  the  new  continent  into 
two  equal  parts,  of  which  that  on  the  left  contains  about 
3,207,158  fquare  miles;  and  that  on  the  right  3,212,778 
fquare  miles.  This  continent,  like  the  other,  is  inclined 
to  the  equator  in  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  but  in  an  op- 
pofite  direction  ;  the  old  continent  ftretching  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and  the  new  from  the  north-weft  to  the 
fouth-eaft.  The  fum  of  thefe  two  continents,  taken  to- 
gether, amounts  to  no  more  than  2 1,242,979  fquare  miles, 
not  a  third  of  the  furface  of  the  whole  globe,  which  is 
computed  at  feventy-five  millions  of  fquare  miles  nearly'. 

It  is  befides  obfervable,  that  thefe  two  lines  which  tra- 
verfe  the  old  and  new  continents,  dividing  each  into  equal 
parts,  both  terminate  in  the  fame  degrees  of  latitude,  as 
well  to  the  north  as  to  the  fouth ;  and,  it  is  no  lefs  re- 
markable, that  the  two  continents  lie  oppofed  to  each  other 
in  contrary  directions. 

It  is  likewife  very  remarkable,  that  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  thefe  lines,  that  is,  within  a  moderate  diftance 
of  fix  or  feven  hundred  miles  on  each  fide  of  them,  are 
more  ancient,  generally  fpeaking,  than  thofe  at  a  greater 
diftance.  Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  purfue  this  idea, 
may  be  convinced  that  Europe,  and  perhaps  China  and  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Tartary,  are  new  countries  compared  with 
Arabia  the  Happy  and  the  Defert,  Perfia,  and  Georgia, 
Turcomania,  Circaffia,  and  the  innermolf.  parts  of  Tar- 
tary. Thus,  in  the  new  continent,  the  Terra  Magella- 
nica,  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Brazil,  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons, Guiana,  and  Canada,  are  new  to  Tucumen,  Peru, 
the  Terra  Firma,  Mexico,  and  Miffiffippi.  To  thefe  ob- 
fervations  may  be  added,  two  very  fingular  facts  ;  the 
firft,  that,  as  the  two  continents  are  oppofed  to  each 
other,  the  old  is  more  extended  to  the  north  of  the  equa- 
tor than  the  new  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  ftretches 
farther  to  the  fouth  than  the  old  :  thus,  by  each  having 
its  center,  the  one  in  fixteen  or  eighteen  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  other  in  fixteen  or  eighteen  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude,  they  feem  both  defigned  by  providence  as  a 
counterpoize  to  each  other.  The  fecond  fait  is,  the  re- 
markable conformity  between  the  two  continents,  in  that 
both  are  nearly  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  which 
parts  would  be  encompaffed  by  the  fea,  were  it  not  for  the 
two  little  ifthmufes  of  Suez  and  Panama. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  remarks  which  an  attentive  in- 
fpeition  into  the  general  divilion  of  the  earth  has  produced. 
It  may,  however,  appear  too  precipitate  to  form  a  new 
hypothefis  upon  thefe  premifes ;  but  as  none  hitherto  have 
confidered  the  divifion  of  the  earth  in  the  fame  point  of 
view,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few  reflections. 

It  is  certainly  very  fingular,  that  the  line  which  gives 
the  greateft  length  to  the  terreftrial  continents,  fhould  like- 
wife  divide  them  into  two  equal  parts;  and  it  is  no  lefs 
remarkable,  that  thefe  two  lines  fhould  begin  and  end  in 
the  fame  degrees  of  latitude,  and  have  both  the  fame  de- 
grees of  inclination  to  the  equator.  Thefe  conformities 
may  lead  in  general  to  fomething  which  may  hereafter  be 
difcovered,  and  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant ;  but  we 
fhall  proceed  to  illuftrate  what  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  the  moft  ancient  countries  are  thofe  which  are  the 
highest,  and  approach  the  neareft  to  thefe  lines ;  and  that 
the  laft  inhabited  are  the  lovveft,  and  the  fartheft  removed 
from  them.  Thus,  for  example,  in  America,  the  country 
of  the  Amazons,  Guiana,  and  Canada,  appear  to  be  the 
laft  peopled.  By  calling  an  eye  over  a  map  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, any  one  may  iee,  that  the  waters  every  where  oyer- 
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fpread  them  ;  that  they  abound  in  lakes  and  wide  rivers, 
certain  indications  of  newly  inhabited  lands.  On  the 
contrary,  Tucuman,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  are  high  lands, 
extremely  mountainous,  and  border  on  the  line  which  di- 
vides the  continent.  In  like  manner  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa,  on  the  old  continent,  appear  to  be  high  and  moun- 
tainous, and  are  without  doubt  very  ancient,  in  comparifon 
of  which  even  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  the  weftern  coafts,  as 
far  as  Senegal,  may  be  regarded  as  new  lands.  Afia  is 
likewife  an  ancient  country,  and  perhaps  the  moft  ancient 
of  any  yet  mentioned,  efpecially  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Tar- 
tary ;  but  the  irregularities  of  that  vaft  tract  of  land,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  Europe,  would  require  a  feparate  treatife 
to  explain.  Let  it  suffice  in  general  to  obferve  here,  that 
Europe  is  a  new  country ;  the  tradition  concerning  the 
migration  of  its  people,  and  of  the  firft  introduction  of 
arts  and  fciences  into  it,  is  an  almoft  incontestable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  alTertion.  Befides,  it  is  not  many 
centuries  ago,  fince  it  abounded  with  marines  and  lakes, 
and  was  covered  with  forefts ;  whereas,  in  the  oldeft  in- 
habited countries,  there  are  but  few  forefts,  fewer  stagna- 
tions of  water,  no  fwamps,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
heath  and  furz,  and  vaft  ridges  of  mountains,  whofe  fum- 
mits  are  dry  and  barren  ;  but  whofe  fides  abound  in  paf- 
tures,  and  are  fertile  to  this  day  to  a  degree  of  luxuriance 
fcarce  known  to  new  countries.  Nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  men  cut  down  forefts,  drain  off  wafte  waters, 
deepen  the  mallow  currents  of  great  rivers,  and  in  procefs 
of  time  give  the  earth  a  quite  different  face  to  that  of  other 
countries  uninhabited,  or  but  lately  peopled. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  a  very  inconfidersble 
part  of  the  globe  :  the  whole  continent  of  America,  the 
Artie  countries,  the  Terra  Aujlralis,  and  Magellanica,  a 
great  part  of  the  inland  countries  of  Africa,  were  intirely 
unknown  to  them ;  neither  were  they  certain  that  the 
torrid  zone  was  habitable,  notwithftanding  they  had  in 
their  navigations  furrounded  all  Africa,  as  appears  from 
what  Herodotus  reports,  that  Neco,  king  of  Egypt,  about 
twenty-two  hundred  years  ago,  built  Clips  for  the  Pheni- 
cians,  with  which  they  failed  from  the  Red-Sea,  coafted 
along  the  eaftern  fhores  of  Africa,  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  having  fpent  two  years  in  this  naviga- 
tion, entered  the  third  year  into  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar, 
and  finished  their  voyage  by  the  Mediterranean-Sea.  This 
is  the  more  wonderful,  as  the  ancients  were  wholly  igno- 
rant of  that  amazing  property  of  the  loadftone  in  pointing 
to  the  poles,  although  they  knew  that  of  its  attracting 
iron.  They  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  general  caufe 
of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea ;  and  were  doubtful 
whether  the  earth  was  encompaffed  by  the -ocean,  or  was 
connected  by  necks  of  land,  like  that  of  the  ifthmus  of 
Suez.  Some,  indeed,  fuppofed  the  terreftrial  globe  to  be 
one  vaft  ifland  ;  but  upon  fuch  flender  proofs,  that  none  of 
them  ventured  to  affert,  or  even  to  fuggeft,  that  it  was 
poffible  to  fail  round  it.  Magellan  was  the  firft,  who,  in 
the  year  1519,  attempted  this  grand  tour,  and  performed 
it  in  eleven  hundred  and  twenty- four  days ;  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  1577,  made  the  fame  voyage  in  athoufand  and 
fifty-fix  days;  and  after  him  Sir  Thomas  Cavendifh,  in 
1586,  failed  round  the  globe  in  feven  hundred  and  feventy- 
feven  days.  Thefe  renowned  voyagers  were  the  firft  who 
demonftrated  phyfically  the  sphericity  and  true  meafure  of 
the  circumference  of  the  earth,  which  the  ancients  could 
never  afcertain,  notwithftanding  all  their  endeavours  to 
determine  it.  The  monfoons,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
the  periodical  or  trade  winds,  with  the  means  to  be  made 
ufe  of  in  the  profecution  of  long  voyages  in  feas  remote 
from  land,  were  points  of  which  the  ancient  navigators 
had  no  adequate  idea.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered, 
that  fo  little  progrefs  was  made  by  them  in  geography, 
when,  at  this  day,  notwithftanding  all  the  helps  that  have 
been  added  by  the  improvements  in  mathematics,  and  the 
difcoveries  of  navigators,  there  ftill  remain  many  things 
to  find  out,  and  vaft  countries  yet  to  be  difcovered.  Al- 
moft all  the  lands  about  the  South  Pole  are  at  this  hour  un- 
known to  us ;  what  we  know  concerning  them  is,  that 
they  exift,  and  that  they  are  feparated  from  all  other  lands 
by  the  ocean.  There  are  likewife  many  other  countries 
yet  undifcovered  about  the  North  Pole,  and  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  though  with  regret,  that  for  more  than  a 
century  paft,  the  humour  for  difcovering  new  lands  has 
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been  declining,  and  men  have  preferred,  perhaps  with  rea-- 
fon,  the  utility  of  improving  thofe  already  known,  to  the 
glory  of  difcovering  others,  and  making  new  conquefts. 

Neverthelefs,  the  difcovery  of  the  Terra  Aujlralis  would 
be  a  grand  object  of  curiofity,  as  welfas  ufe;  we  have  a 
very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  polar  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  all  the  navigators,  who  have 
attempted  the  difcovery  of  the  fouthern  countries,  though 
they  descried  the  coafts,  have  generally  been  prevented, 
by  the  ice,  from  making  land.  The  fogs,  which  prevail 
to  an  aftonifhing  degree,  near  unfrequented  lands,  have 
been  another  great  obftacle  ;  but,  notwithftanding  both 
thefe  inconveniencies,  there  is  ftill  reafon  to  believe,  that, 
by  failing  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  different  fea- 
fbns  of  the  year,  fome  part  of  thofe  lands  may  at  length 
be  approached,  which  at  this  time  make  a  feparate  world. 

Another  method  there  is  to  be  purfued,  that  perhaps 
might  ftill  prove  more  successful.  As  the  ice  and  fogs  ap- 
pear to  be  the  impediments  that  have  prevented  all  the  na- 
vigators, who  have  hitherto  attempted  the  difcovery  of  the 
fouthern  countries,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  making 
land ;  and,  as  rhe  ice  has  been  found  to  exift  in  the  fummet, 
as  well  as  in  other  feafons,  why  might  not  an  attempt  by 
the  Pacific  Sea  be  attended  with  the  wifhed  for  fuccefs.' 
By  failing  from  Baldivy,  or  any  convenient  port  on  the 
coaft  of  Chili,  and  croffing  the  Pacific  Sea  under  the  fiftieth 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  the  voyage,  though  it  has  never  been  made, 
would  be  dangerous  ;  but,  on  the  conarary,  the  highest 
probability  that,  in  the  courfe,  new  lands  would  be  found, 
fince  the  tract  that  remains  to  be  difcovered  on  that  fide  of 
the  South  Pole  is  fo  considerable,  that,  moderately  fpeak- 
ing,  it  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
superficies  of  the  whole  globe  ;  infomuch,  that  there  may 
exift  in  thofe  climates  a  terreftrial  continent  as  large  as 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  taken  all  three  together. 

As  we  know  nothing  of  that  part  of  the  globe,  it  is 
impossible  to  afcertain  the  proportion  there  may  be  between 
the  surface  of  the  land  and  that  of  the  fea;  only,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  reafon  from  what  we  know  of  other 
lands,  we  may  conclude  there  is  more  fea  than  land. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  water 
which  the  feas  contain,  let  us  fuppofe  them  all  of  one 
common  depth  of  two  hundred  fathomsonly,  or  the  fourth 
part  of  a  mile;  and  then,  by  nice  calculation,  it  may  be 
maintained,  that  there  will  be  water  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  globe  to  the  height  of  fix  hundred  feet;  and,  if  we 
reduce  this  body  of  water  into  one  intire  mafs,  it  will  be 
found  to  make  a  globe  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  diameter. 

Navigators  pretend,  that  the  fouthern  climates  are  much 
colder  than  thofe  of  the  fame  latitude  about  the  North  Pole, 
but  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  that  this  opinion  is 
juft ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  voy- 
agers, becaufe  they  found  ice  in  a  latitude,  in  which  it  is 
feldom  or  neves  found  in  the  North  Sea,  which  might  be 
owing  to  many  particular  caufes.  We  find  no  ice  after 
the  month  of  April  on  this  fide  the  fixty-feventh  or  fixty- 
eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude;  and  the  Indians  of  Ca- 
nada and  Hudfon's  Streight  affirm,  that  when  the  ice  is 
not  wholly  funk  in  that  month,  it  is  a  prefage,  that  the 
reft  of  the  year  will  be  cold  and  rainy.  In  1725,  they  had, 
if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  no  summer,  the 
rain  pouring  down  from  the  clouds  almoft  inceffantly  ;  and 
it  was  remarkable  in  that  year,  that  the  ice  of  the  North 
Sea  not  only  remained  unfunk  in  the  month  of  April,  at 
the  fixty-feventh  degree  of  latitude,  but  that  it  was  buoyant 
till  the  15th  of  June  in  the  latitudes  of  forty-one  and 
forty- two. 

A  vaft  quantity  of  this  floating  ice  is  found  in  the  North 
Sea,  efpecially  near  land.  Whole  islands  of  it  come  from 
the  fea  of  Tartary  into  that  of  Nova-Zembla,  and  into 
other  places  from  the  icy  fea  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  feas  in  which  it  is  generated.  To  avoid  therefore  the 
inconveniencies  arifing  from  the  frequent  obstructions  oc- 
cafioned  by  it,  Captain  Monfon,  in  king  James's  time, 
inftead  of  seeking  a  paffage  into  China  between  the  north 
lands,  directed  his  courfe  to  the  pole,  and  approached  with- 
in two  degrees  of  it,  and  there  found  a  high  fea  without 
ice;  but,  being  oppofed  by  the  fhip's;compauy,  was  obliged 
to  return.     This  proves,  however,  that  ice  is  formed  at 
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or  near  land,  and  never  in  the  high  fea;  for  could  vvc  fup- 
pofe,  contrary  to  all  experience,  that  the  cold  could  be  to 
exceflive  near  the  poles  as  to  freeze  the  furfacc  of  the  fea, 
we  (hould  ftill  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  fuch  enormous 
iflands  of  ice  as  are  found  floating  fhbuld  be  accumulated, 
without  fome  refting  place  at  land,  from  whence  they 
might  afterwards  be  feparated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  two  vefl'els,  which  the  French  Eaft-India  company 
fentout  in  1737,  for  the  difcovery  of  the  Terra  Jujlralis, 
found  ice  indeed  in  the  latitude  of  forty-feven  and  forty- 
eight;  but  this  ice  was  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  fhore, 
becaufe  they  could  plainly  difcern  land  from  the  maft-head, 
though  they  were  unable  to  reach  it.  Thefe  ice-hills 
might  come  ffom  the  inland  bays  neareft  the  South  Pole ; 
and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  they  are  brought 
down  by  the  currents  of  the  many  huge  rivers,  with  which 
thefe  unknown  countries  may  be  watered,  in  like  manner 
as  the  Oby,  the  Janefca,  and  other  vaft  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  North  Seas,  bear  down  the  ice-hills  that  choak  up 
the  Streights  of  Wyegats,  and  render,  by  that  means,  the 
Tartarian  Sea  unapproachable  by  that  courfe,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  beyond 
Nova-Zembla,  and  much  nearer  to  the  poles,  where  there 
are  fcarce  any  rivers,  and  but  little  land,  the  ice-hills  are 
lefs  common,  and  the  fea  more  navigable;  infomuch,  that 
were  navigators  again  to  attempt  a  north  paflage  to  China 
or  Japan,  they  would  do  well  to  direct  their  courfe  to  the 
poles,  and  keep  the  higheft  feas,  where  certainly  they  would 
meet  with  little  or  no  ice  to  obftruct  their  paflage ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  falt-water,  without  freezing,  is  capa- 
ble of  becoming  much  colder  than  frefh-water  congealed  ; 
and,  confequently,  that  the  exceflive  cold  of  the  pole  may 
render  the  water  of  the  fea  under  it  much  colder  than  ice, 
and  yet  not  freeze  the  furface :  add  to  all  this,  that  at  eighty 
and  eighty-two  degrees  the  furface  of  the  fea,  though 
mingled  with  vaft  quantities  of  fnow  and  frefh-water,  is 
never  frozen,  except  near  the  fhores.  From  all  that  can  be 
gathered  from  the  teftimony  of  voyagers,  concerning  the 
paflage  from  Europe  to  China  by  the  North  Sea,  it  appears, 
that  there  is  fuch  a  paflage,  and  that  the  reafon  it  has  fo 
often  been  attempted  in  vain,  is,  becaufe  navigators  have 
dreaded  to  leave  the  land,  and  have  regarded  the  polar 
courfe  as  the  broad  way  to  certain  deftrudtion. 

William  Barnet,  who  mifcarried,  as  well  as  many 
others,  in  his  voyage,  makes- no  manner  of  doubt  but  that 
there  is  a  paflage,  and  that,  if  he  had  fleered  from  land, 
he  might  have  found  an  open  fea  without  ice.  The  Ruflian 
navigators  fent  by  Peter  the  Great,  to  reconnoitre  the 
North  Seas,  report,  that  Nova-Zembla  is  not  an  ifland.but 
part  of  the  main  land  of  Tartary ;  and  that  to  the  north 
of  Nova-Zembla,  there  is  a  free  and  open  fea.  A  Dutch 
voyager  aflerts,  that  the  fea  frequently  throws  up  whales 
on  the  coaft  of  Corea  and  Japan,  on  whofe  backs  are 
found  flicking  fometimes  Englifh,  and  fometimes  Dutch 
harpoons. 

Another  Dutchman  pretends  to  have  failed  directly  un- 
der the  pole,  and  allures  that  he  found  it  there  as  warm  as 
atAmfterdam  in  fummer.  One  of  our  Englifh  captains, 
byname  Goulden,  who  had  made  three  voyages  to  Green- 
land, informed  king  Charles  II.  that  the  maffers  of  two 
Dutch  veflels,  in  whofe  company  he  failed,  having  been 
difappointed  in  their  fifliery  ofF  the  Ifle  of  Edges,  refolved 
to  try  what  difcoveries  they  could  make  farther  north  ;  that, 
on  their  return  in  about  fifteen  days,  they  told  him  they 
had  been  as  far  as  the  eighty-ninth  degree  of  latitude, 
within  one  degree  of  the  pole;  and  that  they  found  there 
no  ice,  but  a  fea  free  and  open,  very  deep,  and  much  like 
that  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay ;  in  proof  of  which  they  pro- 
duced to  him  four  journals  of  the  two  (hips,  which  all 
agreed,  as  near  as  could  be,  in  the  fame  particulars.  It 
is,  moreover,  reported  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions, 
that  two  navigators,  who  had  undertaken  to  difcover  this 
paflage,  fleered  a  courfe  of  three  hundred  leagues  to  the 
eaftward  of  Nova-Zembla  ;  but  that  being  about  to  return 
home,  the  Eaft-India  company,  who  had  an  intereft  that 
this  paflage  fhould  not  be  difcovered,  detained  them  in  In- 
dia, and  fecreted  their  journals.  The  Dutch  Eaft-India 
company,  however,-  were  of  another  mind  ;  and  having 
fruitlefsly  attempted  a  paflage  from  Europe,  endeavoured 
to  find  it  from  Japan  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  would  have 


fuccccded,  had  not  the  emperor  of  Japan   prohibited  to 
ftrangers  all  navigation  with  the  lands  of  Jtffo. 

From  all  that  has  been  laid,  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
this  paflage  may  be  found  by  fleering  a  direct  courfe  from 
Spitzberg  to  the  pole,  or  rather  by  keeping  the  middle  of 
the  high  fea,  between  Nova-Zembla  and  Spitzberg,  under 
the  feventy-ninth  degree  of  latitude.  If  this  fea  is  of  any 
confiderable  breadth,  there  is  no  fear  of  interruption  from 
the  ice  in  that  latitude,  much  lefs  under  the  pole,  for  the 
reafons  already  alledged.  In  (hort,  there  is  no  example  of 
a  wide  fea  being  frozen  at  any  confiderable  diftance  from 
fhore-;  the  only  inftance  of  a  fea  bring  wholly  frozen  over, 
is  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  being  narrow  and  fcarce 
fait,  and  receiving  an  infinite  number  of  rivers,  from  the 
high  lands  of  the  Noith,  that  bring  down  with  them  innu- 
merable iflands  of  ice,  is  fometimes  in'irely  frozen  to  a 
confiderable  depth ;  and,  if  hillorians  mav  be  credited,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Copronyma,  the  ice  was  thirty 
cubits  thick  upon  it,  without  including  twenty  cubits  of 
fnow,  which  covered  its  furface  after  it  was  frozen.  Though 
this  relation  feems  exaggerated  beyond  belief  j  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  this  fea  is  frozen  over  almoft  every  winter,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  high  feas,  fituated  fome  thoufands  of 
miles  nearer  the  pole,  are  not  frozen  at  all.  This  can 
only  be  owing  to  their  greater  faltnefs,  and  to  the  few  ice- 
iflands  which  they  receive  by  the  floods,  in  comparifon  to 
the  enormous  mafles  carried  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Thefe  ice-hills,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  great 
barriers  that  oppofe  the  navigation  towards  the  poles,  and 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  difcovery  of  the  Terra  Aujira- 
lis,  prove  not  only,  that  there  are  immenfe  rivers  in  the 
vicinity  of  thofe  climates,  where  they  are  mod  frequent, 
but  alfo,  that  there  are  vaft  continents,  at  no  very  great 
diftance,  from  whence  thefe  rivers  derive  their  origin} 
and  therefore  navigators,  fo  far  from  being  difcouraged 
by  their  appearance,  (hould  be  animated  to  furmount  eve- 
ry difficulty,  and  endeavour  to  accomplish  the  end  by  per- 
feverance;  or,  by  attempting  the  difcovery  in  fome  other 
"part,  it  being  next  to  impoflible,  that  in  the  immenfe 
circle  which  terminates  the  Terra  Auflratis  on  the  fide  of 
the  equator,  every  part  can  be  alike  defended  by  fuch  vaft 
congealations. 

The  defcription  which  Dampier,  and  other  voyagers, 
have  given  of  New  Holland,  agrees  very  well  with  the 
obfervations  already  made,  that  this  part  of  the  globe, 
which  lies  contiguous  to  the  Terra  Aujiralh,  is  a  new 
country  in  comparifon  with  that :  New  Holland,  accord- 
ing to  them,  is  a  low  country,  without  mountains,  and 
full  of  fwamps,  whofe  natives  are  favages,  without  laws 
and  without  induftry ;  a  kind  of  proof,  that,  in  the  bor- 
dering continent,  there  are  fome  fuch  beings  as  the  Ama- 
zons of  Paraguay,  and  the  favages  of  Canada,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  there  may  be  found  in  the  elevated 
parts  of  it,  a  people  formed  into  fociety,  civilized  by 
laws,  and  improved  by  fcience;  in  like  manner,  as  in 
Peru  and  Mexico,  there  were  found  kingdoms  and  empires, 
magnificent  buildings,  and  curious  decorations,  while  the 
few  inhabitants  of  the  low  and  remote  countries  were 
rude  and  uncivilized,  with  little  more  reafon  than  the 
beafts  that  perifh. 

The  inneimoft  parts  of  Africa  are  as  much  unknown 
to  us  as  they  were  to  the  ancients.  They,  as  well  as  the 
moderns,  had  made  the  tour  of  the  coaft,  though  they 
have  neither  left  us  chart  or  defcription  of  it.  Pliny,  in- 
deed, informs  us,  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, made  the  tour  of  Africa,  and  found,  in  the  Ara- 
bian fea,  the  wreck  of  a  Spanifh  fhip  ;  he  likewife  reports, 
that  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  general,  made  a  voyage 
from  Gades  [Cadiz]  to  the  Arabian  fea,  a  relation  of 
which  voyage  he  had  left  in  writing,  though  it  has  never 
been  tranfmitted  to  us.  Cornelius  Nepos,  too,  takes  no- 
tice, that,  in  his  time,  a  perfon  named  Eudoxus,  being 
perfecuted  by  king  Lothurus,  was  obliged  to  fly  his  coun- 
try ;  and  that  having  failed  from  the  Arabian  Gulph,  he 
at  length  arrived  at  Gades.  But  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
concurrent  teftimonies,  it  is  yet  a  queftion,  whether  any 
of  the  ancients  ever  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop?,  that 
courfe  having  always  been  confidered  as  a  new  difcoverv 
made  by  the  Portugueze,  in  their  way  to  the  Eaft-Itidies; 
but,  to  wave  this  inquiry,  let  us  hear  what  Abuziel,  »n 
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hiftorian  of  the  ninth  century,  relates  of  a  fail;  that  hap- 
pened in  his  time. 

'«'  There -has,  fays  he,  been  difcovered  in  this  our  time, 
a  thing  quite  new,  and  altogether  unknown  to  thofe  who 
lived  before  us.  No  body  ever  believed,  that  the  fea 
which  ftretcheth  from  the  Indies  towards  China,  had  any 
communication  with  the  fea  of  Syria  $  neither  could  it 
heveentered  into  anyone's  mind.  But  fee  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  our  time,  according  to  the  beft  information 
I  can  get ;  there  has  been  found  in  the  fea  of  Roum  [Me- 
diterranean] the  wreck  of  an  Arabian  veffcl,  which  a 
tempeft  had  caft  away,  and  every  foul  on  board  perifhed. 
The  billows  having  daflied  the  fbip  to  pieces,  the  frag- 
ments were  carried  by  the  winds  and  waves  quite  into  the 
fea  of  the  Cozars  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  (trait  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea  ;  from  whence  they  were  at  length  caft 
on  fliore  on  the  coaft"  of  Syria,  This  fhows,  that  the  fea 
encompaffeth  all  the  coaft  of  China  and  Cila,  the  extreme 
parts  of  Turqueftan,  and  the  country  of  the  Cozajs  ;  that 
at  laft  it  runs  through  the  ftraits  as  far  as  where  it  wafhes 
the  coafts  of  Syria.  The  proof  is  drawn  from  theconltruc- 
tion  of  the  veffel,  which  was  plainly  afllip  of  Siraf,  whofe 
fabrick  is  fuch,  that  the  feams  were  not  caulked,  but 
clofed  in  a  particular  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  fewed  ; 
whereas,  all  the  vtffels  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
coaft  of  Syria,  are  caulked,  and  are  not  clofed  in  that 
manner." 

The  tranflator  of  this  ancient  relation  adds  thefe  obfer- 
vations  upon  it: 

"  Abuziel,  fays  he,  remarks,  as  a  thing  new  and 
ftrange,  that  a  veffel  could  be  driven  from  the  Indian  fea 
upon  the  coaft  of  Syria.  To  find  a  paffage  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, he  fuppofes  a  large  extent  of  fea  below  Chi- 
na, which  has  a  communication  with  the  fea  of  the  Cozars, 
or  Mufcovites.  The  fea  beyond  Cape  Coriantes  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Arabs,  by  reafon  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  the  navigation,  and  the  rudenefs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  coafts,  whom  they  could  neither  fubdue  nor 
Civilize  by  commerce.  The  Portugueze,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Soffala,  found  no  Moors  fettled  on  the 
coafts,  as  they  afterwards  did  in  all  the  maritime  towns 
from  thence  to  China.  Soffala  was  the  laft  town  the  an- 
cient geographers  knew ;  but  whether  there  was  a  com- 
munication from  thence  to  Barbary  by  fea,  they  knew 
not;  and  therefore  contented  themfelves  with  defcribing 
the  coafts  as  far  as  Zingo,  now  called  Cafferie.  Hence  it 
is  evident,  that  the  difcovery  of  the  paffage  from  that  fea, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans, under  the  conduct  ofVafcoGama,  or  at  leaft  to 
fome  who  made  the  fame  voyage  a  few  years  before  him. 
To  ftrengthen  this  latter  opinion,  there  were,  it  is  affirm- 
ed, fea  charts  to  be  produced  more  early  than  this  navi- 
gation, where  this  cape  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Fron- 
teira  da  Africa.  Anthony  Galvan  affirms,  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  Francifco  de  Soufa  Tavares,  that  in  1528,  the  In- 
fant Don  Ferdinand  fhewed  him  fuch  a  chart,  which  that 
prince  found  in  the  monaftery  of  Acoboca,  and  which  had 
been  drawn  120  years  before,  perhaps  from  one  faid  to  be  at 
Venice  in  the  treafury  of  St.  Mark,  and  which  is  believed 
to  have  been  copied  from  that  of  Marco  Paolo,  which 
likewife  marks  this  point  of  Africa,  according  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Ramufius."  The  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which 
this  ancient  relation  is  faid  to  be  written,  with  refpedt  to 
the  navigation  round  Africa,  is,  perhaps,  lefs  to  be  won- 
dered at,  than  the  filence  of  the  editor  with  refpedt  to  the 
paffages  from  Herodotus  and  Pliny,  already  cited,  and 
which  feem  to  prove,  that  the  ancients  had  made  the  tour 
of  Afia. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coafts  of  Africa  are  now  well 
known ;  but  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  that  country  have  not  yet  fo  far 
fucceeded,  as  to  furnifh  any  fatisfadtory  account  of  its  in- 
habitants, productions,  or  commerce.  It  were,  how- 
ever, greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  by  means  of  the  river  Se- 
negal, or  fome  other  great  river,  a  fettlement  could  be 
eftablilhed  far  up  in  the  country,  from  whence  furveys 
might  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  till  a  thorough  know- 
ledge is  acquired  of  its  contents,  the  richeft,  perhaps,  in 
the  world  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  rivers  of  Africa 
bring  down  much  gold ;  and,  as  it  abounds  with  ftupen- 


dous  mountaios,_many  of  them  rifing  diredtly  under  the- 
equator,  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that 
they  afford  mines  as  valuable  as  thofe  of  Peru  and 
Brafil ;  and  gems  and  precious  ftones  equal  to,  if  not 
furpaffing  all  that  have  been  yet  difcovered.  This  im- 
menfe  continent  of  Africa  is  fituated  in  the  fineft  climate 
of  the  world,  and  was  formerly  inhabited  by  mighty  and 
pouplous  nations,  and  filled  with  magnificent  cities.  Upon 
the  whole,  if  we  confider  the  immenfc  riches  of  the  old 
world,  formerly  drawn  from  thofe  parts,  we  fhall  be  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  difcoveries  which  might  be  here 
made,  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  our  trade  j  and  if  we  at- 
tend to  what  is  recorded  in  ancient  hiftory,  concerning 
the  arts  and  fciences  of  the  inhabitants;  or  if  we  fefledt 
on  the  monuments  of  them  ftill  remaining  all  along  the 
coaft  of  Egypt,  we  fhall  no  longer  doubt,  that  this  part 
of  the  world  is  an  objedt  fully  deferving  of  all  our  toil  and 
affiduity  in  the  fearch  of  it. 

The  vaft  country  of  North  and  Eaft  Tartary  has  but 
very  lately  been  perfectly  known.  But  if  the  Ruffian 
charts  may  be  depended  upon,  we  know  at  prefent  the 
coafts  of  all  this  part  of  Afia ;  and  it  appears,  that  from 
the  eafternmoft  point  of  Tartary,  to  the  wefternmoft  in 
North  America,  the  diftance  cannot  be  more  than  500 
leagues :  nay,  by  the  lateft  difcoveries,  it  fhould  feem  to 
be  much  lefs  ;  for,  in  the  Amfterdam  Gazette  of  January 
twenty-fourth,  1747,  it  is  faid,  in  an  article  from  Peterf- 
burg,  that  M.  Stcller  had  difcovered  beyond  Kamt- 
fchatka  one  of  the  ifles  of  North  America ;  and  that  he 
had  made  it  appear,  that  one  might  go  from  thence  to  a 
port  in  Ruflia,  by  a  very  fhort  paffage.  The  Jefuits,  and 
other  miffionaries,  have  alfo  pretended,  that  they  have 
found  in  Tartary  favages,  whom  they  have  catechifed 
in  America,  a  circumftance  that  feemsjto  prove,  in  effect, 
that  there  is  a  paffage  ftill  fhorter.  Charlevoix  goes  ftill 
farther,  and  even  pretends,  that  the  two  continents  are 
joined  by  the  North.  He  fays,  the  lateft  Japonefe  navi- 
gators give  room  to  think,  that  the  paffage  in  queftion  is 
no  other  than  a  bay,  above  which  one  may  pafs  by  land 
from  Afia  to  America :  but  this  merits  confirmation,  be- 
caufe  it  is  prefumed,  and  with  great  appearance  of  truth, 
that'the  continent  of  the  North  Pole  is  intirely  diftindr.  from 
every  other  continent,  as  well  as  that  of  the  South  ;  and 
from  the  very  ftructure  of  the  earth,  fo  far  as  it  is  known, 
there  is  the  higheft  prefumptive  evidence,  that  all  the  four 
great  continents  are  for  wife  purpofes  difconnedted  from 
each  other  by  tracts  of  fea. 

Aftronomy  and  navigation  are  now  brought  to  fo  great 
perfection,  that  we  may  reafonably  hope  to  have  one  day 
an  exadt  knowledge  of  the  intire  furface  of  the  globe. 
The  ancients,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  knew  but  a, 
very  fmall  part  of  it:  for  want  of  the  mariners-cotnpafs, 
they  could  never  venture  on  long  voyages  in  the  high  feas. 
It  is,  indeed,  pretended,  that  the  Arabs  were  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  this  inftrumenr,  before  it  was 
known  in  Europe  ;  and  that  they  ufed  it  in  trading  from 
the  Indian-fea  to  the  coafts  of  China;  but  that  opinion 
needs  no  farther  refutation  than  this,  that  there  is  no  word 
in  the  Arabic,  Turkifh,  or  Perfian  languages  to  exprefs  a 
compafs,  and  therefore  they  make  ufe  of  the  Italian  word 
bujfola ;  nay,  they  do  not  at  this  day  know  how  to  make 
a  compafs,  or  arm  a  loadftone,  and   purchafe  all  they  ufe 
of  the  Kuropeans.     Father  Martini  pretends,    upon   no 
better  grounds,  that  the  Chinefe  have  known  the  ufe  of 
the  compafs  for  more  than  3000  years ;  if  that  be  true, 
how  happens  it,  that  they  have  reaped  fuch  flender  ad- 
vantages from  it  ?  Why  do  they,  in  making  their  voyage 
to  Cochinchina,  go  twice  as  far  as  they  need  ?     Why  do 
they,  in  making  their  voyages,  the  longeft  of  which  is  to, 
Java,  or  Sumatra,  always  coaft  it,  without  venturing  out 
to  fea  ?     And  why  have  not  they,  as  well  as  the   Eu- 
ropeans,   made   difcoveries  of    new   countries    and  new 
iflands,    fo  many  of  which  lie  within   their  reach,  and 
court  them  by  a  luxuriancy  of  the   richeft  productions  of 
nature,  to  come  and  take  poffeffion  ?     It  was  but  a  few 
years  after  the  difcovery  of  this  wonderful  property  of  the 
loadftone,  that  the  Europeans  undertook  the  longeft  and 
mod  hazardous  voyages;   they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  traverfed  the  African    and  Indian-leas ;  and  while 
the  generality  of  navigators  were  directing  their  views  to 
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the  eaft  and  to  the  fouth,  Chriftopher  Columbus  Was  me- 
ditating his  grand  enterprize  to  the  weft. 

In  ruminating  upon  this  vaft  project,  theconclufion  was 
juft  and  natural  that  there  mud  be  immenfe  tracts  of  land 
towards  the  weft ;  for,  by  revolving  in  one's  mind  a  known 
part  of  the  globe,  and  comparing  the  diftance,  fuppbfing 
from  Spain  to  China,  with  the  periodical  revolution  of 
the  earth  or  heavens,  one  could  not  help  feeing  that  there 
remained  a  far  greater  fpace  to  be  difcovered  towards  the 
weft,  than  what  was  known  eaftward.  It  could  not 
therefore  be  for  want  of  aftronomical  knowledge,  that  the 
ancients  did  not  difcover  the  new  world ;  but  folely  for  want 
of  the  mariner's-compafs.  The  paffages  of  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  that  fpeak  of  land  far  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  intimate  that  fome  navigators  had  been  driven 
by  tempeft  as  far  as  America,  from  whence  they  had  re- 
turned with  infinite  labour  and  difficulty;  and  we  may 
even  venture  to  afTert,  that  had  the  ancients  been  fully 
convinced  of  the  exiftenceof  a  new  continent,  by  the  rela- 
tion of  thefe  navigators,  they  would  have  deemed  it  wholly 
impracticable  to  fhape  any  direct  courfe  towards  it,  with- 
out fome  better  guides  than  the  ftars,  or,  indeed,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  mariner's-compafs. 

Without  the  affiftance  of  this  inftrument,  the  moft 
fkilful  navigators  of  the  prefent  times  would  be  as  much 
at  a  lofs,  as  the  ancients  were,  to  navigate  the  high  feas  ; 
and  were  any  of  them  now  hardy  enough  to  attempt  to  make 
a  known  part  of  the  new  continent  without  it,  they  would, 
in   all  probability,  be  difappointed. 

The  aftrolabe  was  an  inftrument  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  fteer  from  one 
point  of  the  old  continent  to  another.  It  was  doubtlefs 
owing  to  this,  and  always  keeping  the  polar-ftar  to  the 
left,  and,  often  taking  obfervations,  to  keep  them  nearly 
in  the  fame  parallel,  that  the  Carthaginians,  mentioned  by 
Ariftotle,  found  means  to  return  from  thofediftant  regions 
to  which  they  had  been  driven  by  a  tempeft  ;  nevcrthelefs, 
we  fhould  now  look  upon  fuch  an  enterprize  as  extremely 
hazardous,  and  none  would  attempt  it  but  by  neceffity. 

It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  after  the  difcovery  of  the 
Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the  iflands  of  Madeira,  by 
Chriftopher  Columbus  the  winds  having  long  fet  in 
from  the  welt,  the  fea  threw  upon  the  coafts  pieces  of 
wood  of  a  foreign  growth,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been 
feen  in  Europe,  and  even  dead  bodies  that  were  known, 
by  many  efTcntial  difcriminations,  to  be  neither  Europeans 
nor  Africans.  Columbus,  remarked  too,  while  he  re- 
mained upon  thefe  iflands,  certain  winds  that  blew  from 
the  weft,  and  continued  only  a  fewdays,  which  he  there- 
fore concluded  were  land  winds.  Neverthelefs,  with  the 
advantage  of  thefe,  and  many  more  obfervations,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  compafs  befides,  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
ftruggle  with  were  fo  great,  that  nothing  but  the  fuccefs 
coulJ  juftil'y  the  enterprize.  For,  fuppofing  the  continent 
of  the  new  world  to  have  been  only  five  hundred  leagues 
farther  10  the  weft  than  in  effect  it  is,  a  thing  which  Co- 
lumbus could  neither  know  nor  prevent,  he  could  never 
have  reached  it  ;  and,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  he 
had  then  mifcarried,  this  vaft  country  had  ftill  been  un- 
difcuvered.  This  remark  will  appear  of  more  weight, 
when  it  is  known,  that  Columbus,  though  the  ableft  na- 
vigator of  his  time,  was  feized  with  fear  and  aftonifhment 
in  his  fecond  voyage  to  this  new  world;  for,  having  at 
firft  only  found  iflands,  he  fhaped  his  courfe  in  his  next 
attempt  more  to  the  fouth,  in  order  to  difcover,  if  he 
could,  the  main  land  ;  but  was  fuddenly  ftopt  in  his  ca- 
reer by  currents,  whofe  extent  was  fo  confiderable,  and 
their  direction  fo  full,  and  their  oppofition  fo  great  againft 
him,  that  he  was  conftrained  to  change  his  courfe,  and 
purfue  his  difqoveries  to  the  weft.  He  fancied,  that  the 
obftacle  which  prevented  his  progrefs  to  the  fouth,  was 
not  fo  much  the  currents,  as  the  rifing  of  the  fea  towards 
the  canopy  of  Heaven,  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  it 
might  touch  towards  the  fouth  ;  fo  true  it  is,  that  in  the 
greateft  enterprizes,  the  leaft  unfavourable  circumftance 
may  turn  the  wifeft  head,  and  enfeeble  the  flouteft  heart. 

GEORGIA.  This  was  the  laft  of  our  fettlements 
before  the  late  war,  on  the  American  continent,  a<  well  in 
point  of  time  as  fituation  ;  it  bounding  our  pretentions  in 
America  to  the  fouth,  as  Nova  Scotia  does  to  the  north  ; 
and  is  of  equal  importance  with  this  latter  as  a  frontier 
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province,  it  lies  in  the  bounds  of  Carolina  ;  but  having 
for  fo  long  remained   unfettled,  the  worthy  projectors  of 
the  Georgia  eftablifhment  fixed  on  this  fpot  as  a  proper 
one  for  their  benevolent  intentions  of  relieving  the  diftreffes 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make 
their  relief  turn  to  a  public  advantage;     It  was  with  thefe 
generous  views,  that  a  fet  of  gentlemen  folicited  his  late 
majefty,  king  George  II.  for  a  grant  of  the  uncultivated 
lands  aforementioned,  with  the  free  confent  of  the  Caro- 
linians, to  whom  this  trail:  was  rather  a  burden  than  a  be- 
nefit, and  from  whofe  fettlement  they  expected  to  reap 
both  fecurity  and  advantage.     His  majefty,  always  ready 
to  promote  the  good  of  his  fubjedts,  was  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  condefcend  to  their  requeft,  and  by  his  letters  patent^ 
bearing  date  the  gth  of  June,  1732,  did  conftitute  the  pe- 
titioners a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  The  Truftees  for 
eftablijhing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America ;  with  capacity 
to  purchafe  and  take  lands,  to  fue  and  be  fued,  &c.  with 
the  reftraining  claufes,  that  no  member  of  the  faid  cor- 
poration fhould  have  any  falary,  fee,  perquifite,  benefit^ 
or  profit  whatfoever,  for  acting  therein,  or  fhould  have 
any  office,  place,  or  employment  of  profit  whatfoever  under 
the  faid  corporation,  &c.     They  had  likewife  a  power  to 
make  by-laws,  &c.     And  amongft  other  things,  there  was 
granted  to  the  faid  corporation  arid  their  fuccefTors  (under 
the  refervations  therein  mentioned)  feven  undivided  parts 
(the  whole  to  be  divided  into  eight  equal  parts)  of  all  thofe 
lands,  countries,  and   territories,  fituate,  lying,  and  be- 
ing, in  that  part  of  South  Carolina,  in  America,  which 
lies  from  the  northernmost  ftream  of  a  river  there,  called 
the  Savannah,  along  the  fea  coaft  to  the  fouthward,  unto 
the  moft  fouthern  ftream  of  a  certain  other  great  water  or 
river,  called  the  Alatamaha  ;  and  weftward  from  the  head 
of  the  faid  rivers,  reflectively  in  direct  lines  to  the  South 
Seas :  to  have  and  to  hold  the  fame  to  them,  &c.  for  ever, 
for  the  better  fupport  of  the  faid  colony,  under  the  yearly 
rent  of  four  {hillings  proclamation  money  of  South  Carolina, 
for  every  hundred  acres  of  the  faid  lands ;    for  every  of 
which  the  faid  corporation  fhould   grantt  demife,  plant, 
or  fettle  ;  but  not  to  commence  until  ten  years  after  fuch 
grant,  demife,   planting,    or  fettling ;    and   erected    and 
created  the  faid  lands,  countries,  and  territories,  into  one 
independent  and  feparate  province,  by  the  name  of  Georgia; 
and  made  the  inhabitants,  who  {hall  refide  therein,  free, 
and   not  fubject  to  any  of  the  laws,  orders,  ftatutes,  or 
conftitutions  of  South  Carolina,  except  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  militia  ;  and  authorized  the  faid  corporation, 
for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of  the  faid 
letters  patent,  to  form  and  prepare  laws,  ftatutes,  and  or- 
dinances, for  the  government  of  the  faid  colony,  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  England  j  to  be  pre- 
fented  under  their  common  feal  to  his  majefty  in  council, 
for  his  approbation  or  difallowance ;  and  that  the  faid  laws 
fo  approved  of,  fhould  be  in  full  force  and  virtue  within 
the  faid  province.     The  council,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  faid   corporation,  were  likewife  impowered  to  apply 
their  money,  make  contracts,  &c.  to  appoint  officers  and 
fervants,  removeableat  pleafure;  that  they  might  tranfport 
and  convey  into  the  faid  province  fuch  of  his  majefty'* 
fubjedts  and  foreigners,  as  were  willing  to  go  and  inhabit 
there;  and  declared  all  perfons  born  within  the  faid  pro- 
vince, and  their  pofterity,  to  be  free  denizens,  as  if  they 
had  been  born  in  any  of  his  majefty's  dominions.     The 
faid  corporation  had  likewife  power  to  affign,  transfer,  and 
fet  over,  fuch  particular  portions  of  the  faid  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  unto  fuch  of  his  majefty's  fub- 
jects and  others,  willing  to  live  in  the  faid  colony,  upon 
fuch  terms,  and  for  fuch  eftates,  and  upon  fuch  rents,  re- 
fervations, and  conditions,  as  the  fame  might  lawfully  be 
granted,  and  as  to  the  faid  common  council  fhould  feem  fit 
and  proper  ;   provided  no  grant  fhould  be  made  of  any  part 
of  the  faid  lands,  unto,  or  in  truft  for,  or  for  the  benefit 
of,  any  member  of  the  faid  corporation  ;  and  that  no  greater 
quantity  of  the  faid  lands  be  granted,  either  intirely  or  in 
parcels,  to,  or  to  the  ufe  of,  or  in  wuft  for,  any  one  per- 
fon,  than  five  hundred  acres  ;  and  declared,  that  all  grants 
made  contrary  to   the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof, 
fhould  be  abfolutely  null  and  void.     And  granted,  that  the 
faid  corporation,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  from  the 
date  of  the  faid  letters  patent,  fhould  have  power  to  erect 
and  conftitvjte  judicatures  and  courts  of  record,  or  other 
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courts,  to  be  held  in  his  majefty's  name,  for  the  hearing 
and  determining  all  manner  of  crimes,  offences,  pleas, 
&c.  And  it  is  directed,  that  all  rents,  iflues,  or  profits, 
which  fhould  come  to  the  faid  corporation,  ifluing  or  ariiing 
out  of,  or  from  the  faid  province,  fhould  be  laid  out  and 
applied  in  fuch  manner  as  would  mod  improve  and  enlarge 
the  faid  colony,  &c.  And  directed,  that  the  faid  common 
council  fhould,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  faid  term  of 
twenty-one  years,  have  power  to  appoint  all  fuch  go- 
vernors, judges,  magiftrates,  mihifters,  and  officers,  civil 
and  military,  both  by  fea  and  land,  within  the  faid  diftrirSr, 
as  they  fhould  think  fit  and  needful  for  the  government  of 
the  faid  colony  (except  fuch  officers  as  fhould  be  appointed 
for  managing,  collecting,  and  receiving  fuch  of  his  ma- 
jefty's revenues  as  fhould  arife  within  the  faid  province) 
with  a  provifo,  that  every  governor  fo  appointed,  fhould 
be  approved  of  by  his  majefty,  and  qualify  himfelf  as  other 
governors  in  America  are  by  law  required  to  do,  &c.  And 
they  have  power  to  train  the  militia,  erect  forts,  &c. 
And  that  they  fhall  have  power  to  import  and  export  their 
goods,  at  or  from  any  ports  that  fhould  be  appointed  by  his 
majefty,  within  the  faid  province,  without  being  obliged  to 
touch  at  any  other  port  in  South  Carolina ;  and  declared, 
that  after  the  end  of  the  faid  twenty-one  years,  fuch  form 
of  government,  and  making  of  laws  and  ftatutes,  and 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  faid  province  and  its 
inhabitants,  fhould  be  eftablifhed  and  obferved  within  the 
fame,  as  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs  fhould  ordain 
and  appoint,  agreeable  to  law  ;  and  that  after  the  end  of 
the  faid  twenty-one  years,  the  governor,  and  all  officers 
civil  and  military  within  the  faid  province,  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed by  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs. 

In  confequence  of  this  extenfive  charter,  many  nobles  and 
men  of  fortune  undertook,  in  quality  of  truftees,  to  carry 
the  defign  into  execution,  and  had,  as  the  objeft  of  their 
firft  care,  the  obtaining  a  fufficient  fund  for  enabling  them 
to  fend  over  a  confiderable  body  of  people,  and  to  provide 
them  with  all  kinds  of  neceflaries ;  to  which  they  liberally 
fubfcribed  themfelves,  obtained  confiderable  fums  by  col- 
lection from  perfons  who  were  charitably  difpofed,  to  for- 
ward the  fettlement,  and  befides,  procured  a  donation  from 
parliament  of  ten  thoufand  pounds. 

The  propereft  method  was  alfo  ftudied  in  making  this 
fettlement,  that  it  might  both  anfwer  the  intended  ends  of 
their  being  fent  thither,  and  alfo  contribute  as  much  to  the 
public  utility  as  poffible  ;  in  order  whereto,  every  indivi- 
dual was  regarded  as  a  planter  and  foldier,  and  accordingly 
furnifhed  with  arms  for  defence,  and  tools  for  his  hufbandry, 
whofe  ufe  and  exercife  were  alfo  taught  him  $  it  was  alfo  re- 
folved,  that  towns  fhould  be  planned,  and  lands  appointed 
for  the  fubfiftence  and  conveniency  of  the  fettler,  and  thefe 
be  held  in  tail-male,  as  the  propereft  tenure  in  this  infant 
colony.  The  introducf  ion  of  negroes  was  alfo  prohibited 
for  many  reafons.  And  after  thefe  difpofitions  were  made, 
and  the  truftees  enabled  by  public  and  private  benefactions, 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  fouls,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, embarked  with  James  Oglethorpe,  Efq;  (one  of  the 
truftees)  in  November,  1732,  and  failed  for  Carolina, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  January  following; 
and  being  affifted  by  the  governor  of  Charles-Town,  and 
other  kind  gentlemen,  a  town  was  marked  out,  and  the 
firft  houfe  begun  (ten  miles  up  the  river  Savannah)  on  the 
ninth  of  February  ;  after  which,  Mr.  Oglethorpe  procured 
all  the  affiftance  and  neceflaries  he  could  for  his  young  co- 
lony, fowed  and  planted  a  quantity  of  corn,  herbage,  and 
fruit,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  then  returned  to 
England,  in  order  to  continue  his  good  offices  by  procuring 
the  neceffary  fupplies  to  be  fent  to  this  object  of  his  care ; 
and  arrived  in  fafety,  injune,  1734,  accompanied  by  feveral 
of  the  Indian  kings,  and  chiefs,  who  were  endeared  to  our 
countrymen  by  the  kind  ufage  fhewn  them  here. 

Mr.  Oglethorpe  again  embarked,  and  on  the  fixth  of 
February,  1735,  arrived  with  four  hundred  and  feventy 
perfons,  who  were  fettled  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Simon  ;  and 
in  the  preceding  month,  a  parcel  of  Scotch  Highlanders 
were  got  there,  and  eftablifhed  up  the  river  Alatamaha, 
about  fixteen  miles  diftant  from  the  aforefaid  ifle ;  they  both 
built  towns,  the  Englifh  calling  theirs  Frederica,  and  the 
Scots,  New  Invernels :  roads  of  communication  were  made 
between  the  towns  of  the  Britifh  adventurers  and  the  In- 
dians, and  both  the  north  and  fouth  frontiers  were  not  only 


fecured  by  fortifications,  but  alfo  by  an  amicable  treaty, 
concluded  with  the  Spaniards  of  St.  Auguftin,  which  how- 
ever was  difapproved  of  by  their  court  and  the  governors  of 
Cuba ;  and  Spanifh  Florida  had  directions  to  prepare 
fuch  a  force  as  they  imagined  would  be  fufficient  to  deflroy 
our  fettlements,  as  well  in  Carolina  as  Georgia ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  his  majefty  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  order  a 
regiment  of  fix  hundred  effective  men  to  be  fent  to  Georgia 
for  its  defence  and  protection,  and  the  truftees  allotted  each 
one  of  them  a  parcel  of  land  to  encourage  their  good  be- 
haviour. 

The  parliament  alfo  now  granted  them  twenty  thoufand 
pounds,  and  twenty-fix  thoufand  at  fundry  times  after- 
wards, for  their  further  affiftance,  which  enabled  the 
truftees  to  make  another  embarkation,  and  with  thefe  re- 
peated augmentations  of  people,  the  towns  laid  out  in 
this  new  colony  began  to  fiourifh.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  aforefaid  regiment ;  and  no  one 
could  have  been  more  proper  for  the  command  than  he, 
who  only  ufed  his  authority  and  care  to  protect  that  fettle- 
ment, which  with  fo  much  fatigue  and  affiduity  he  had 
planted;  but  this  reinforcement  did  not  induce  him  to 
abate  any  thing  of  that  difcipline  he  had  always  obferved, 
but  he  continued  to  train  his  militia,  with  the  fame  exercife 
and  regularity  he  had  before  ufed  them  to,  and  difregard- 
ing  the  dangers  he  run,  and  the  inconveniencies  he  fuffered 
by  travelling  in  an  almoft  unknown,  uninhabited,  and  con- 
fequently  an  uncultivated  country,  he  undertook  a  journey 
of  five  hundred  miles  from  Frederica,  purely  to  increafe 
the  fervices  he  had  already  rendered  the  colonies  of  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  by  concluding  a  new  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians, and  thereby  confirming  them  in  the  Englifh  intereff, 
at  a  time  when  the  French  were  ufing  their  utmoft  efforts 
to  draw  them  off  from  it ;  thus  (to  advance  and  fecure  the 
happinefs  of  others)  did  this  worthy  man,  with  unwearied 
diligence,  expofe  himfelf  to  hazards  and  toils,  that  would 
have  proved  unfurmountable  to  one  of  a  Iefs  enterprizing 
genius  and  fteady  refolution  ;  but  thefe  enabled  him  to  go 
through  even  fuch  a  comfortlefs  and  tirefome  expedition,  as 
this  now  mentioned. 

The  number  of  people  fettled  in  Georgia  in  the  firft 
eight  years  was  upwards  of  two  thoufand,  which  under 
Mr.  Oglethorpe's  prudent  conduit,  in  obedience  to  the 
wife  regulations  and  difpofitions  of  the  truftees,  had  now 
acquired  ftrength  fufficient  to  defend  themfelves,  as  they 
were  foon  obliged  to  prove;  for  the  war,  kindled  here 
with  the  Spaniards  in  1739,  foon  blazed  out  in  America, 
where  general  Oglethorpe,  having,  with  all  the  other  go- 
vernors in  that  country,  received  his  majefty's  orders  to  an- 
noy the  Spaniards  as  much  as  they  could,  agreed  on  an 
expedition  againfr,  them  at  St.  Auguftin,  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  Carolina;  and  though  the  plan  of  their 
operations  feemed  to  be  well  concerted,  it  unfortunately 
mifcarried,  with  the  lofs  of  many  men  and  much  money. 
The  Spaniards,  in  return,  paid  them  a  vifit  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  1742,  but  met  a  fignal  repulfe  from 
the  Englifh;  for  though  their  force  confided  of  fifty-fix 
fail,  with  between  feven  and  eight  thoufand  men,  they 
were  defeated  by  the  handful  general  Oglethorpe  had  with 
him,  to  the  immortal  honour,  both  of  the  foldiers  and 
their  commander,  who  obliged  the  enemy  to  fo  precipitate 
a  flight,  as  to  leave  part  of  their  baggage,  &c.  behind 
them.  The  general  received  the  congratulations  and  ac- 
knowledgments, fo  juftly  due  to  his  bravery,  from  all  our 
American  governors,  and  ought  to  have  the  fame  incenfe 
paid  him  by  every  viell-wifher  to  the  colonies,  or  indeed 
Great-Britain  itfelf. 

This  province  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  producing  all  that 
Carolina  does,  though  the  truftees,  from  an  obfervation 
that  molt  of  the  American  fettlemen-s  run  into  a  cuhiva- 
tion  of  the  fame  commodities,  recommended  a  different 
practice  here,  and  ordered  a  large  plantation  cf  mulberry- 
trees  to  be  made,  invited  thereto  by  the  propriety  cf  the 
foil,  and  agreeablenefs  of  the  clime  for  railing  filk,  of 
which  a  parcel  was  brought  frum  thence  in  1730,  and 
deemed  by  competent  judges  to  be  very  good  ;  though 
what  more  it  may  have  produced  fince,  we  muft  contels 
ourfelves  ignorant,  or  indeed,  of  what  other  returns  it 
has  made  to  the  people's  expectations,  from  the  large  fums 
expended  on  it;  though,  fliould  itfallfhort  in  the  fertility 
it  has  been  praifed  for,  and  remit  but  little  in  exchange 
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for  the  manufactures  it  takes  from  hence,  the  eftablifhment 
ous;ht  to  be  fupported  as  an  important  frontier,  whofecon- 
fequence  has  been  demonrrrated,  in  the  (land  it  made againft 
the  above-mentioned  powerful  attack,  which  might  other- 
wife  have  proved  of  fatal  confequence  tofeveral  of  our  co- 
lonies.    See  Plantations. 

Georgia  in  Alia.  There  is  hardly  any  country  in  all 
Afia  more  ahundant  in  cattle,  wild  and  tame  fowl,  fruits, 
wines,  and  indeed  all  the  necefTaries  of  life,  nor  where 
they  are  in  greater  perfection,  than  here.  Its  wines,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Tefflis,  its  capital,  are  tranfported  to  Ar- 
menia, Media,  and  even  to  Ifpahan,  where  a  quantity  of 
them  is  always  referved  for  the  king's  table;  filk  is  gathered 
here  in  plenty,  but  the  Georgians  not  underftanding  its 
preparation,  nor  having  hardly  any  artificers  among  them 
to  manufacture  "it,  they  carry  it  among  their  neighbours, 
and  drive  a  great  trade  with  it  at  Arzerem  in  Turkey,  and 
thereabouts. 

The  lords  in  Georgia  being  matters  of  the  lives  and  li- 
berties of  their  vaffals,  as  the  fathers  are  of  their  children, 
make  the  bad  ufe  of  their  power  to  fe'l  many  thoufands  of 
both  fexes  yearly  into  flavery,  more  efpecially  of  the  fe- 
males, who,  being  all  very  beautiful,  are  purchafed  by  the 
Turks  and  Perfians  for  their  feraglios ;  and  this  iniquitous 
commerce  is  principally  carried  on  by  the  Armenians. 

Of  late  the  Georgians  have  withdrawn  themfelves  from 
their  obedience  to  the  Ottoman  power,  and  their  prince, 
Heraclius,  has  defeated  theTurks  in  fome battles.  Time 
only  can  difcover  what  the  event  is  likely  to  prove. 

GERMANY.  Our  commerce  with  this  country  will 
appear  to  be  but  little,  when  its  vaft  extent  and  populouf- 
nels  are  confidered  ;  as  Dr.  Davenant  makes  the  medium 
of  a  (even  years  dealing -with  it  (viz.  from  Chriftmas 
1698,  to  1705)  to  be  in  exports  838791 1.  and  imports 
677521  1.  per  annum,  though  indeed  lie  accounts  for  the 
fmallnefs.  of  it  in  a  very  reafonable  manner,  by  acquaint- 
ing us,  that  the  Dutch  fupply  that  people  now  with  thofe 
fine  cioths,  fluffs,  fays,  ferges,  &c.  manufactured  here, 
which  our  merchants  ufed  formerly  to  export  to  Hamburgh, 
and  other  parts  of  the  German  empire,  otherw.ife  our  deal- 
ings there  would  certainly  be  much  more  confiderable  than 
they  are,  and  increafe  our  advantage  by  augmenting  the 
employ  of  our /hipping  in  their  carriage  ;  and  this  would  cer- 
tainly have  occurred,  as  the  importation  of  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  German  linens  muft  have  been  anfwered  by 
an  adequate  quantity  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  had 
not  we  been  intercepted  in  that  traffic  by  ourFlemifh  neigh- 
bours, with  goods  of  our  own  manufacturing,  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  premifes  ;  and  this  in  part  proves  that 
Holland  is  no  fufferer  in  the  over-balance  we  feemingly 
have  againft  them  in  our  mutual  dealings. 

It  is  true,  our  late  improvements  in  the  linen  fabrics  have 
fupplanted  the  Germans  in  fome  part  of  theirs,  fince  the 
before-mentioned  calculation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
branch  of  bufinefs  muft  have  rofe  in  their  favour,  and  it 
has  gone  finking  in  that  of  France's,  and  is  certainly  ren- 
dered more  beneficial  to  us  both  by  the  alteration  ;  our 
imports  of  linen  being  repaid  by  an  export  of  woollens, 
and  therefore  the  increafe  of  one  is  confequentially  the 
augmentation  of  the  other.  Our  exports  there  are  cloths, 
bays,  fluffs,  frize,  flannels,  kerfies,  hats,  hofe,  doub. 
do?.enf,  logwood,  pipes,  cochineal,  wrought  iron  and 
bral's,  haberdafhery,  filk  mixed,  filk  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  lugar,  and  ditto  refined,  painters  colours,  turners 
wood,  wrought  plate,  leather,  printed  linen,  callicoes, 
and  other  India  goods  ;  rice,  ginger,  pimento,  pepper, 
tobacco,  ditto  cut,  drugs,  coffee,  allum,  pewter,  cotton 
wool,  lead,  litharge,  tin,  apothecaries  fluff",  copperas,  or- 
chal,  chalk,  glafi,,  glue,  lanthorn  leaves,  iilver  coin,  co- 
ney wool,  fuitic,  blankets,  cabinet  ware,  &c.  And  we 
import  from  thence,  linens,  Spaw  and  Bourn  water,  Ruflia 
mats,  rags,  fmalts,  white  copperas,  melting  pots,  pearl, 
weed,  and  pot-afhes,  fenugreek,  fturgeon,  canvas,  broken 
glafs,  hartfhorns,  drugs,  flax,  tow,  quills,  briftles,  &c. 

GEZEON,  is  a  place  in  Arabia,  which  the  pearl  fifhery 
renders  famous,  and  its  trade  flourifhing,  of  which  the 
Banians  have  the  direction,  with  very  confiderable  profits. 

GHILAN,  a  province  in  Perfia,  lies  to  the  fouth-weft 
of  the  Cafpian-Sea,  which,  with  the  province  of  Ta- 
briftan,  bounds  it  on  the  ealt,  Perfian  Irac  on  the  fouth. 


Aiderbeitzan  on  the  wett,  and  the  heath  of  Mockan  on  the 
north. 

This  province  is  exceedingly  well  fituated,  having  on 
one  fide  the  fea,  along  which  it  lies  in  form  of  a  crefcent, 
and  on  the  other  high  mountains,  by  which  it  is  fo  well  fe- 
parated  from  all  the  reft  of  Perfia,  that  there  is  no  entrance 
to  it  on  the  land  fide  but  by  very  narrow  pafles,  which  can 
be  very  eafily  defended.  Thefe  mountains  towards  Perfia 
are  nothing  but  frightful  ruins  and  precipices;  but  towards 
the  province  of  Ghilan  they  have  a  moft  delightful  defcent, 
being  covered  with  all  forts  of  fruit-trees.  The  country 
of  Ghilan  is  the  fineft  and  moft  fruitful  of  all  Perfia.  It  13 
watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  which  fpring  on  all  fides 
Irom  the  mountains.  The  fea  on  the  coaft  abounds  with 
fifh,  as  do  alfo  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it ;  and  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  farming  out  the  privilege  of  fifhing  here 
brings  in  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king.  The 
cities  in  Ghilan  are  Refit  or  Rafcht,  Kejker,  and  Aftara. 
The  firft  wants  nothing  that  can  render  a  city  agreeable, 
rich,  and  beautiful. 

GILDER.  The  gilding  of  metals  is  a  very  profitable, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  dangerous  bufinefs  with  refpecl:  to 
thofe  who.  perform  the  work,  occafioned  by  the  quick- 
filver  ufed  in  this  art,  which  is  apt  to  affe<S  their  nerves, 
and  render  their  lives  a  burden  to  them  ;  whence  the  trade 
is  but  in  few  hands,  and  fome  of  them  women.  Gilding 
is  performed  with  the  following  amalgama  of  gold  and 
quickfilver:  the  gold  in  thin  plates  is  heated  in  a  crucible, 
and  when  juft  ready  to  flow,  three  or  four  times  the  weight 
of  quickfilver  is  poured  upon  it,  and  being  immediately 
quenched  in  water,  both  together  become  a  foft  fubltance, 
like  butter.  When  the  artift  intends  to  gild,  he  rubs  the 
piece  to  be  gilt  with  aqua  fartis,  and  then  covers  it  with 
the  amalgama.  When  it  is  all  covered  over  and  fmooth, 
he  holds  it  over  a  charcoal  fire,  by  which  means  the  mer- 
cury evaporates,  and  the  gold  remains  upon  the  piece;  the 
artift  then  rubs  off  all  the  roughnefles,  and,  at  the  fame 
time  fpreads  the  gold  with  an  inftrument  called  a  fcratch- 
brufh;  he  then  burnifhes  the  work,  and  this  gives  it  the 
colour  wanted.  The  gilders  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
with  an  apprentice.  A  journeyman  may  earn  from  fifteen 
(hillings  to  a  guinea  a  week;  and  a  matter  may  fet  up  with 
about  fixty  pounds. 

Gilding  in  oil,  or  oily  fize,  is  ufed  for  domes,  roofs  of 
churches,  ftatues  that  are  to  Hand  in  the  weather,  &c. 
For  this  purpofe  the  Englifh  gilders  generally  adopt  a  gold 
fize,  made  of  yellow  oker  ground  fine  with  water,  and 
dried  on  a  chalk  ftone,  then  ground  up  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  drying  oil,  to  give  it  the  ftiffnefs  required. 

For  gilding  on  a  water  fize,  the  fize  is  made  of  fhreds  of 
parchment,  glove,  or  any  other  allum  leather,  boiled  in 
water  to  the  confidence  of  a  jelly.  Wooden  works  and 
ftucco  are  the  only  ones  gilt  in  this  way,  which  muft,  be- 
fides,  be  fhelteted  from  the  weather. 

GILOLO.    See  Molucca  Isles. 

GINGER  is  a  knotty,  flattifh  root,  of  a  fomewhat  fi- 
brous fubftance,  of  a  pale  or  yellowifh  colour,  covered 
with  a  thin,  dufky,  pellicle,  which  is  ufually  taken  ofF 
while  it  isfrefh,  before  it  is  brought  to  us;  of  a  hot,  bit- 
ing, aromatic  tafte,  and  fragrant  fmell.  It  is  brought 
from  China,  and  fome  of  our  own  colonies  in  America: 
the  former  is  of  a  lefs  fibrous  fubftance  than  the  other,  and 
is  ufually  preferred.  Ginger  yields,  upon  diftillation,  a  fiery, 
hot,  eflential  oil,  lefs  grateful  than  thefpice. 

The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  ginger;  they  eat  both  the 
young  fhoots  of  the  leaves,  and  the  roots  themfelves,  cut 
fmall  in  their  fallads  and  broths,  and  they  make  an  ex- 
cellent fweet  meat  of  them,  preferving  them  with  fugar. 

Ginger  is  an  excellent  carminative  and  ftomachic;  it 
afliftsdigeftion,  difpels  flatufes,  and  takes  ofFcholicy  pains 
often  almoft  inftantaneoufly.  It  is  alfo  highly  efteemed  by 
fome  as  a  cephalic,  and  is  particularly  faid  to  ftrengthen 
the  memory.  It  is  often  ufed  as  a  corrective  to  purging 
medicines,  and  has  the  credit  of  being  a  great  provocative 
to  venery,  efpecially  in  the  preferved  ftate. 

GINGERBREAD,  is  a  kind  of  rich  bread,  whofe  fla- 
vour is  heightened  with  fpices,  particularly  ginger,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name. 

G1NGERBRKAD-BAKER.  This,  as  well  as  the 
baker's,  is  a  pretty  laborious  bufinefs,  though  it  is  not  quite 
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fo  fatiguing,  nor  is  the  apprentice  obliged,  in  common, 
to  work  by  night,  or  to  carry  fuch  heavy  loads  by  day. 
There  are  but  few  of  this  employment ;  and  thofe  make 
gingerbread  of  feveral  kinds  from  great  cakes  to  farthing 
and  halfpenny  toys.  It  requires  no  more  than  the  common 
education,  nor  any  genius.  The  matters  take  with  an 
apprentice  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  which  they  feldom 
exceed.  The  wages  given  to  journeymen  are  not  much 
different  from  thofe  given  by  a  common  baker;  and  a 
matter  may  fet  up  with  fixty  or  feventy  pounds, 

GINSENG,  a  root  lately  brought  into  Europe,  and 
extolled  with  immoderate  praifes ;  but  its  great  price  has 
prevented  its  hitherto  coming  into  general  ufe. 

It  is  an  oblong  root,  never  growing  to  any  great  fize, 
its  ufual  ftandard  being  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
and  its  thicknefs  that  of  one's  little  finger.  It  is  feldom 
gathered  much  lefs  than  this,  and  rarely  grows  to  be  much 
larger.  It  is  thickeft  at  the  top,  and  terminates  in  a  very 
flender  end  at  the  bottom.  It  very  rarely,  however,  con- 
tinues fingle  its  whole  length,  but  ufually  fplits  into  two 
branches,  at  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  top  :  thefe 
have  given  fanciful  people  the  idea  of  a  man's  two  legs,  and 
the  upper  or  whole  part  of  the  root  has  been  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  his  body.  It  is  of  a  tolerably  firm  texture;  its 
furface  is  not  perfectly  fmooth,  but  furrowed  in  different 
places  with  feveral  wrinkles.  It  is  moderately  heavy  and 
not  over  hard,  and  may  be  broke  between  the  hands,  if  it 
has  not  been  kept  fo  damp  as  to  make  it  tough,  and  at  any 
time  is  eafily  cut  through  with  a  knife.  It  is  of  a  brownifh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  fomewhat  yellowifh  within,  and 
is  fo  pure  and  fine  that  it  feems  almoft  tranfparent.  What 
is  moft  fingular  is  the  formation  of  the  top  of  the  root, 
which,  whenfentintire  to  us,  is  found  compofed  of  knots 
or  tubera,  placed  over  one  another  in  an  irregular  manner. 
Thefe  are  formed  of  the  bottom  of  the  decayed  ftalks  of 
the  feveral  preceding  years  ;  when  the  root  is  fair  and  in- 
tire,  it  is  eafy  to  know  by  them  how  old  it  is;  but  very 
old  roots  riot  being  fo  much  in  repute,  the  people  who  ga- 
ther ginfeng  have  often  the  precaution  to  cut  ofF  fome,  or 
even  all  thefe  knobs,  before  they  dry  the  root.  The  Ori- 
entals themfelves  are  fo  nice  on  this  fcore,  that  they  will 
not  ufe  any  root  that  is  not  brought  to  them  perfect,  with 
the  evident  marks  of  the  upper  knob  being  the  real  head, 
and  there  being  but  one  or  two  under  it. 

Ginfeng  is  of  a  very  agreeable  and  aromatic  fmell,  though 
not  very  ftrong,  its  tafte  is  acrid  and  aromatic,  and 
.withal  fomewhat  bitter.  It  is  to  be  chofen  found  and  firm, 
moderately  heavy,  not  too  tough,  and  of  a  good  fmell. 
Before  it  is  bought,  it  will  be  prudent  to  cut  every  root 
through;  for  the  Chinefe,  of  whom  we  have  it,  are  fuch 
expert  cheats,  that  they  frequently  find  a  way  to  introduce 
pieces  of  lead  into  it  to  increafe  the  weight. 

Ginfeng  is  produced  in  the  greateft  plenty  in  the  fhadowy 
forefts  o(  China  and  Tartary,  between  thedegrees  of  thirty- 
nine  and  forty-feven  north,  and  there  is  of  it  in  the  fame 
latitudes  in  America. 

The  Chinefe  value  the  ginfeng  fo  highly,  that  it  fells 
with  them  for  three  times  its  weight  in  filver.  They  are 
too  well  acquainted  with  it  to  let  any  adulterations  pafs 
upon  them  :  but  it  is  no  wonder,  if  at  this  diftance,  we 
readily  accept  the  root  of  ninzin,  which  fo  much  refembles 
ir,  under  its  name. 

The  Chinefe,  and  indeed  the  Afiatics  in  general, 
think  the  ginfeng  almoft  an  univerfal  medicine ;  they  have 
recourfe  to  it  in  all  difeafes  as  the  laft  remedy,  and  readily 
give  themfelves  over  when  it  will  not  cure  them.  There 
is  fcarce  a  difeafe  it  is  not  recommended  as  a  remedy  for; 
but  the  virtues  moft  generally  believed  to  be  in  it,  are 
thofe  of  a  reftorative,  a  provocative,  and  a  cordial.  It  is 
famous  in  the  Eaft  for  giving  ftrength  and  fpirits  to  perfons 
who  have  difabled  themfelves  by  too  free  a  ufe  of  women. 
They  recommend  it  greatly  alfo  in  the  fmall-pox,  in  fevers 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  tell  us  that  diarrheas  and  dyfenteries  are  cured  by  it; 
but  they  caution  people  not  to  give  it  in  too  large  doles  to 
perfons  of  florid  fanguineconftitutions,  on  whatever  occa- 
sions it  may  be  neceflary  to  them. 

The  European  phyficians  efteem  it  a  good  medicine  in 
convulfions,  vertigoes,  and  all  nervous  complaints,  and 
recommend  it  as  one  of  the  beft  reftoratives  known.     Its 


dofe  is  from  ten  fo  twenty  grains  in  powder,-  and  from  one' 
drachm  to  two,  to  the  pint  in  infufion. 

GIRDLER.  The  girdlers  of  London  are  very  few  in 
number ;  and  have  little  to  do  in  their  own  bufinefs  during 
a  peace ;  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  the  m  Iters 
are  pretty  fure  of  making  their  fortunes,  by  the  vaft  num- 
ber of  hands  they  are  obliged  to  employ,  occafioned  by 
the  great  demand  for  belts  and  other  accoutrements  for  the 
ufe  of  the  army.  The  lads  put  apprentice  to  this  bufinefs 
require  neither  much  ftrength,  genius,  or  learning;  the 
matters  take  about  ten  pounds  with  them. 

By  i  Rich.  III.  c.iz.f.  I,  2.  girdles,  or  harnefs  wrought 
for  girdles,  points,  leather  laces,  purfes,  pouches,  pins, 
gloves,  knives,  hangers,  tailors  Cheers,  fciflors,  and  irons, 
cupboards,  tongs,  fire-forks,  gridirons,  ftocklocks,  keys, 
hinges,  and  garnets,  fpurs,  painted  glafles,  painted  papers, 
painted  forcers,  painted  images,  painted  cloths,  beaten 
gold,  or  filver  wrought  in  papers  for  painters,  faddles, 
(addle-trees,  horfe-harnefs,  boots,  bits,  ftirrops,  buckles, 
chains,  latten  nails  with  iron  fhanks,  turnets,  hanging 
candlefticks,  holy-water  ftops,  chafing-difhes,  hanging 
lavers,  curtain  rings,  cards  for  wool,  Roan  cards  (except 
claps  for  garnets)  fheers,  buckles  for  Ihoes,  broches  or  fpits, 
bells,  hawks-bells,  tin  and  leaden  fpoons,  wire  of  latten 
and  iron,  iron  candlefticks,  grates,  hums  for  lanthorns, 
may  not  be  imported  by  ftrangers  to  be  fold,  upon  forfeiture 
or  the  value. 

GIRO,  or  Agito.     See  Abucco. 

GIRTHROP,  or  Girth-Weavers.  This  bufinefs 
requires  neither  any  extraordinary  abilities  nor  learning. 
The  girthrop- weavers  make  the  fluff  of  which  girths  are 
made  by  the  fadler,  who  cuts  them  into  lengths,  and  fevvs 
on  the  leather- ftraps  and  buckles.  There  are  few  of  them 
in  London ;  and  thefe  take  about  five  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice, who  ought  to' be  pretty  ftrong;  and  may  fet  up 
with  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  But  this  bufinefs  is  neither 
very  profitable  to  the  matter  nor  the  journeyman  ;  which 
laft  may  earn  from  ten  to  fourteen  fhillingsa  week. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE.  The  fouth  part  of  this 
country  is  fo  fruitful  as  to  be  called  the  garden  of  Wales  ; 
yet  its  products  are  confined  to  cattle  and  corn,  and  the 
natives  attendance  thereon  is  their  fole  employ. 

GLARIS,  the  capital  town  of  that  canton  in  Switzer- 
land, furnifhes  green  cheefes,  renowned  for  their  goodnefs 
and  medicinal  virtues,  given  them  by  a  certain  inferted 
herb,  which  alfo  produces  their  colour,  and  they  are  called 
by  the  inhabitants  fchabziguer.  Its  flate  quarries  are  re- 
puted the  fineft  in  Europe,  and  furnifn  the  tops  of  tables  of 
a  furprizing  bignefs.  This  canton  is  rich  in  cattle,  and 
the  inhabitants  very  laborious ;  here  is  a  great  deal  of 
cotton  fpun,  part  fold,  and  the  remainder  employed  in  the,, 
manufactures  of  Switzerland  ;  and  fome  linens  and  fluffs 
are  made  here  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country. 

GLASS,  a  kind  of  factitious,  brittle,  and  tranfparent 
body,  produced  by  the  aftion  of  fire  upon  a  fixed  fait  and 
fand  that  readily  melts. 

Venice,  for  many  years,  excelled  all  Europe  in  the  fine- 
nefs  of  its  glafles  ;  but  lately  the  Englifli  and  French  have 
excelled  the  Venetians ;  fo  that  we  are  no  longer  fupplied 
from  abroad.    ; 

The  materials  at  prefent  made  ufe  of  in  the  compofition 
of  glafs,  are  a  fait  extracted  chiefly  from  a  kind  of  allies, 
called  pulverine  or  rochetta,  and  fand  or  ftone.  The  afhes 
called  pulverine,  are  thofe  of  a  vegetable  common  in  the 
Levant,  called  kali.  Nothing  makes  finer  and  clearer  glafs 
than  the  common  flint;  but  the  charge  of  preparing  it 
hinders  the  glafs-men  from  much  ufing  it.  When  proper 
ftones  are  not  eafily  procured,  the  glafs-men  fubftitute  a 
fine  white  fand,  fuch  as  is  dug  near  Maidftone  in  Kent, 
for  cryftal  glafs;  and  a  harder  and  more  gritty  fort,  fuch 
as  is  brought  from  Woolwich  in  the  fame  county,  for  green 
and  bottle  glafs.  But,  when  the  artift  propofes  a  perfect 
colour  and  tranfparency,  he  adds  a  fmall  proportion  of 
manganefe,  or  fyderea,  a  fpecies  of  loadftone,  found  in  fe- 
veral parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  even  the  Mendip-hills 
in  Somerfetfnire. 

The  fait  always  dries  in  lumps ;  but,  before  it  is  fit  for 

mixing  with  the  fand,  &c.  the  lumps  mutt  be  beaten  to  a 

grofs  powder,  and  dried  gently  in  a  furnace.     When  it  is 

intirely  dry,  it  muft  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  fifted. 
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In  like  manner  whatever  ftone  is  ufed  in  glafs,  it  muft  be 
calcined,  powdered  very  fine,  and  fitted.     < 

Frit  is  an  equal  proportion  of  fait  and  fand,  or 
powdered  ftone,  mixed  and  incorporated  together  by  a 
ftrong  fire  in  a  furnace,  fo  that  this  fubftance  may  be  rea- 
dily fufed  and  turned  into  glafs. 

This  frit.,  or  calx,  is  of  three  forts;  the  fined:  is  made 
of  the  fait  extracted  from  pulverine  and  fand,  or  flint- 
powder,  of  which  cryftal  glafs  is  made.  A  fecond  fort  is 
made  of  the  afhes  of  pulverine  or  barilla,  without  extract- 
ing the  fait  from  them,  of  which  is  made  the  ordinary 
white  glafs.  The  third  fort  is  made  of  common  afhes, 
without  any  preparation,  and  will  require  ten  or  twelve 
hours  baking :'  whereas  it  is  fufficient  to  bake  the  others 
about  five  hours,  after  they  have  been  well  mixed  over  a 
moderate  fire.  ._ 

For  the  drawback  on  exportation  of  Britifh-made  glafs, 
fee  Drawback. 

A  duty  on  foreign  glafs  imported  was  granted  from 
25  March,  1746,  without  limitation,  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  12. 
f.  I,  2.  This  branch  is,  over  and  above  all  other  cuftoms, 
fubfidies,  and  duties,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer,  upon  entry, 
and  before  lanUing. 

The  duty. 
Crown,  plate,  and  flint  glafs,  for  every  lb.  wt.  008 
Green  glafs,  or  other  glafs,  for  every  lb.  wt.  0     0     2 

Bottles  andflafts,  containing  the  quantity  of  a 

quart  each,  for  every  dozen     020 
Containing  more  or  lefs  than  a 
quart,  for  every  dozen  quarts 
they  contain  020 

To  be  raifed,  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  the  fame 
manner  and  form,  and  by  fuch  ways,  rules,  and  means, 
and  other  fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  the  prefent 
duties  upon  imported  manufactures  of  glafs  are  by  2  Will. 
and  Mar.  fcff.  2.  c.  4.  Upon  exportation,  not  drawn 
back. 

Glafs,  to  what  duties  liable.  2  Will,  and  Mar.  feff.  1. 
c.  4.  /.  34.  6  and  7  Will.  III.  c.  18.-7  and  8  miL  ln- 
c.  31.  /.  51.  The  duty  upon  earthern-ware,  and  half 
the  duty  upon  glafs  taken  away.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  45.  The  remaining  duty  on  glafs  taken  away, 
10  and  11  Will.  III.  c.  18.  A  duty  of  excife  upon  glafs, 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  \7..  f.  19.  Penalty  of  exporting  glafs  from 
Ireland.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  /  21.  Duty  on  exportation, 
&c.     19  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  /.  16,  &c. 

GLASS-HOUSE.  The  boy,  defigned  to  be  put  ap- 
prentice to  the  mafter  of  a  glafs-  houfe,  ought  to  have  a 
ftrong  conftitution,  and  be  capable  of  bearing  great  heats 
long  together  without  the  danger  of  fainting  ;  and  fliould 
be  naturally  hardy  :  but  no  fchool  education  is  neceffary, 
befides  reading,  writing,  and  accompts.  In  both  common 
and  flint  glafs,  the  materials  are  vitrified  by  the  conftant 
and  intenfe  heat  of  the  furnace,  in  which  they  are  placed 
in  large  ftrong  earthen  veflels  at  every  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace. When  the  glafs  is  fufficiently  melted  and  fit  for  ufe, 
the  workman  puts  into  one  of  thefe  mouths  a  long  hollow 
iron  rod  or  tube,  and  dipping  it  into  the  veflel  brings  out 
a  lump  of  melted  glafs ;  and  turning  the  rod  round  to  pre- 
vent its  dropping  off,  blows  through  the  rod,  and  rolling 
the  glafs  on  a  ftone  forms  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  He  then 
places  the  rod  on  a  hook  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and 
ftill  turning  it  round,  blows  out  the  belly  of  the  bottle, 
which  he  finifhes  by  gently  rolling  on  the  ftone;  and 
taking  a  piece  of  iron,  forms  the  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  by  prefling  in  the  foft  yielding  metal.  This  being 
done,  and  the  bottle  growing  hard,  he  touches  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  next  the  hollow  rod  with  a  cold  iron  ;  on  which 
it  breaks  off,  and  lies  upon  the  ftone.  The  artift  then 
heats  the  end  of  the  rod  and  the  little  glafs  that  ftill  adheres 
to  it,  and  fixing  it  in  the  hollow  he  had  made  at  the  bot- 
tom, carries  the  bottle  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven, 
and  fin i flies  the  neck;  when  taking  off  the  bottle  as  be- 
fore, it  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  oven  over  the  furnace  to 
harden. 

In  much  the  fame  manner  every  thing  which  paffes 
through  their  hands  is  finifhed  by  blowing,  and  moulding 
.the  foft  glafs  into  the  form  defired  ;  the  whole  procefs  being 
performed  with  amazing  expedition.  The  common  win- 
dow glafs,  the  making  of  which  is  a  trade  bv  itfelf,  is  alfo 
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performed  by  blowing  bladders  of  glafs  of  a  prodigious 
fize,  cutting  each  into  two  hemifpheres,  and  fuffering 
them  to  fettle  flat  on  the  plane  whereon  they  are  laid. 

The  plate  glafs-maker,  however,  works  in  a  different 
manner,  and  is  likewife  a  diftinct  trade  :  for  the  plates  of 
glafs  ufed  for  coach-windows,  and  looking-glafies,  are 
caft  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  plumber  cafts  fheets  of 
lead ;  and  thefe,  coming  rough  from  the  hands  of  the 
maker,  are  obliged  to  be  ground  fmooth  and  polifhed,  in 
order  to  render  them  perfectly  tranfparent. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  as  the  fires  of  glafs-houfes  muft  be 
conftantly  kept  burning  for  many  months  together,  every 
glafs-houfe  has  two  fets  of  men,  and  that  while  the  one 
refts,  the  other  is  conftantly  at  work.  Glafs-houfes  are  for 
the  moft  part  very  advantageous  to  the  proprietors,  but  re- 
quire great  fums  to  enable  them  to  carry  them  on.  We 
are,  however,  not  informed  of  the  fums  given  with  ap- 
prentices :  they  are  probably  fmall  on  account  of  the  fa^ 
tigue  the  boy  muft  undergo  ;  and  the  journeymen,  in  the 
feveral  branches,  have  very  large  pay. 

GLASS-GRINDER.  The  boy  defigned  to  be  of  this 
trade  ought  to  be  ftrong,  and  capable  of  enduring  cold  and 
wet;  little  elfe  being  required  to  fit  him  for  this  bufinefs. 
The glafs-grinder  has  the  plate  glafs  fent  to  him  rough; 
and  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  grind  and  polifh  it.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  fixes  the  plate  glafs  horizontally  in  a  heavy  wooden 
frame,  and  rubs  it  backwards  and  forwards  upon  a  plane, 
on  which  fand  and  water  are  conftantly  running.  The 
glafs,  being  thus  on  both  fides  ground  perfectly  true,  is 
afterwards  polifhed  with  emery  and  putty.  Thofe  of  this 
bufinefs  take  five  or  fix  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who, 
when  his  time  is  expired,  may  earn  about  fifteen  {hillings 
a  week,  or  with  about  fixty  pounds  may  fet  up  mafter. 

GLASS  and  PICTURE-FRAME  CARVER.  This 
bufinefs,  which  has  been  lately  carried  to  great  perfection^ 
requires  much  ingenuity,  a  lively  and  elegant  fancy,  (kill 
in  drawing,  with  great  neatnefs,  foliages,  fruit,  flowers, 
birds,  heads,  &c.  a  good  eye,  and  a  fteady  hand.  The 
frame  being, prepared,  as  in  the  following  article,  is  fent  to 
the  carver,  who  finifhes  it  in  two  different  manners,  as  the 
workrequires,  either  carving  in  the  wood  entirely,  and  after- 
wards caufing  the  work  to  be  gilt,  or  cutting  out  the  figures 
firft  roughly  in  the  wood  ;  after  which  the  whole  is  covered 
with  feveral  coats  of  whiting  to  a  confiderablc  thicknefs  j 
which,  when  dry,  the  carver  wets  with  a  brufh,  and  fi- 
nifhes  the  figures,  by  making  fuch  ftrokes  and  embellifh- 
ments  on  the  whiting  as  is  agreeable  to  his  pattern.  Afterl 
this  he  either  fends  the  frame  home,  white  as  it  is,  or  caufes 
fome  parts  of  it  or  the  whole  to  be  gilt.  But  neither  the 
frames  finiihed  in  wood,  nor  thofe  in  the  whiting,  are  en- 
tirely cut  out  of  the  folid  ;  for  all  the  figures  that  rife  above 
the  plain  of  the  frame  are  glued  on  before  the  carver  begins 
to  work.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  take  about  ten  pounds 
with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  if  he  is 
a  good  hand,  may  earn  upwards  of  a  guinea  a  week ;  or, 
with  about  twenty  pounds,  may  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

GLASS  and  PICTURE-FRAME  MAKER.  A  boy 
defigned  for  this  bufinefs  requires  only  a  common  genius, 
and  no  extraordinary  education.  The  glafs  and  piclure- 
frame  makers  are  a  fet  of  joiners,  who  make  thefe  frames 
for  the  carvers,  which  require  but  little  ingenuity,  as  they 
only  join  pieces  of  deal  roughly  plained,  in  the  lhape  and 
dimenfions  required  :  only  if  the  frame  is  to  have  any  large 
holes  in  it,  they  cut  them  out  in  their  proper  places ;  or, 
if  it  is  to  have  mouldings  raifed  on  the  wood,  thefe  they 
put  on  ;  but  the  carver  plants  on  the  reft  of  the  figures. 
They  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice; 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  fet  up  with  fo  fmall  a 
fum  as  ten  or  twenty  pounds.  The  frame-maker  for  prints 
is  a  different  trade. 

GLASS-SELLER.  Thefe  are  a  fet  of  ftiop-keepers, 
who  deal  very  largely  in  all  kinds  of  veflels  made  of  white 
flint  glafs;  as  decanters,  mugs,  drinking-glaffes,  falts,  &c. 
either  plain  or  figured,  by  being  preffed  in  a  mould  when 
making  or  cut.  They  alfo  generally  fell  figures  to  adorn 
chimney-pieces,  &c.  made  of  Bow  and  Chelfea  china. 
They  take  about  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who, 
when  out  of  his  time,  will  require  three  or  four  hun- 
dred pounds  to  enable  him  to  fet  up  in  a  middling  way  for 
himfelf. 
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till  it  is  drawn  fometimes  much  finer  than  a  hair ;  and  yet  I  Hull)  afe  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds 
every  part  of  the  wire  continues  gilt.     Silver  wire  is  drawn  \f.  2,  3.     13  and   14.  Car.  II.   c.  II.  /  7 
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in  the  fame  manner,  only  the  ingot  is  not  gilt.  The  wire 
is  then  fent  to  the  filver-flatter,  and  afterwards,  being 
twifted  round  filk  by  the  iilver  thread  fpinners,  forms  gold 
or  filver  thread.  The  wire-drawer  alfo  makes  purl,  which 
is  gold  or  filver  wire  twifted  upon  a  needle  in  a  wheel : 
when  the  needle  is  full,  it  is  pulled  out,  and  the  wire  re- 
mains twifted  in  rounds,  like  the  windings  of  a  very  fmall 
worm.  This  is  ufed  by  embroiderers,  and  gold  and  filver 
button-makers.  The  wire-drawers  are  employed  by  the 
lacemen,  who  furnifh  them  with  the  plate,  and  pay  fo 
much  an  ounce  for  their  labour.  They  take  from  five  to 
ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice  :  a  journeyman  may  earn 
three  {hillings  a  day,  and  a  hundred  pounds  will  fet  up  a 
mafter. 

The  trade  of  flatters  is  fometimes  joined  to  that  of  the 
gold  and  filver  wire-drawers ;  though  there  are  others  who 
keep  flatting-mills  for  the  flattening  and  fpreading  of  pieces 
of  plate,  and  follow  no  other  bufinefs,  which  requires 
little  more  art  than  the  bare  management  of  the  flatting- 
mill,  that  fpreads  filver  plates  flat,  and  flattens  gold  and 
filver  wire,  though  finer  than  a  hair,  in  order  to  their  be- 
ing twifted  round  filk  for  the  making  of  gold  and  filver 
thread.  The  flatters  take  about  ten  pounds  with  an 
apprentice,  and  give  but  fmall  wages  to  their  jour- 
neymen. 

GOLTSCHUT,  a  fort  of  money,  or  rather  a  fmall 
ingot  of  gold,  that  comes  from  China,  and  is  regarded 
there  rather  as  a  commodity  than  current  fpecie  ;  the  Dutch 
give  it  this  name,  fignifying  in  their  language  a  golden 
boat,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  fhape,  though  other  nations  call 
them  gold  cakes. 

As  neither  in  all  China  or  Tonquin  any  gold  or  filver 
money  is  ftruck,  the  natives  cut  thofe  two  metals  into  bits 
of  divers  weights,  calling  the  filver  ones  taels,  and  the 
gold  ones  goltfchuts.  The  latter  ferve  in  large  payments, 
when  the  taels  and  copper  money  are  inefficient.  Here 
are  of  two  forts,  the  one  of  thirty-two  ounces  and  one- 
feventh,  and  the  other  but  half  as  much.  When  theChi- 
nefe  tranfport  their  goldfchuts  into  different  parts  of  India, 
where  they  trade,  the  merchants  they  deal  with  commonly 
cut  them  in  halves,  as  the  Chinefe  are  fo  difhoneft  as 
often  to  line  tbefe  gold  cakes  with  either  copper  or  filver 
to  a  third  of  their  fuppofed  value. 

The  Japonefe  have  alfo  their  goltfchuts, .  though  only  of 
filver,  which,  being  of  various  weights,  are  confequently 
of  different  value. 

GOODS  inwards,  brought  from  beyond  the  feas,  may 
not  be  taken  up,  or  laid  on  land,  out  of  any  veflel,  lighter, 
or  boat,  being  not  in  leak  or  wreck  (except  fifh  taken  by 
Britifh,  beftials,  and  fait)  but  at  lawful  hours,  and  only 
upon  fiich  open  places,  keys,  or  wharfs,  as  fhall  be  ap- 
pointed by  his  majefty's  commiflion  out  of  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  without  fpecial  fufferance  and  leave  from  the 
officer  of  the  cuftoms  ;  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the 
value,  and  a  hundred  pounds  by  the  mafter:  offenders  not 
revealing  their  offence  within  one  month,  are  to  forfeit 
a  hundred  pounds.  1  Eliz.  c.  11.  f.  2,  3,  7.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  f  7,  14. 

Imported  into  the  port  of  London,  may  be  unladen  or 
landed  at  any  of  the  lawful  keys  between  the  Tower  of 
London  and  London-bridge,  and  between  fun-rifing  and 
fun-fetting,  from  the  10th  day  of  September  to  the  10th 
day  of  March,  and  between  the  hours  of  fix  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning  and  fix  in  the  evening,  from  the  10th  of 
March  to  the  10th  day  of  September,  giving  notice  to  the 
proper  officers  :  officers  refuting  to  be  prefent,  to  forfeit  for 
every  default  five]pounds. 

Imported  into  other- ports,  may  not  be  taken  up,  dif- 
charged,  and  laid  on  land,  out  of  any  fhip,  lighter,  &c. 
being  not  in  a  leak  or  wreck,  except  fifh  taken  by  Britifh, 
and  fait,  but  only  in  the  day-light,  that  is,  from  the  iff  of 
March,  to  the  30th  of  September,  betwixt  fun-rifing  and 
fun-fetting,  and  from  the  30th  of  September  to  the  ift  of 
March,  between  the  hours  of  feven  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  afternoon.     1  Eliz.  c.  II.  ft  2. 

Wharfingers,  or  their  fervants,  landing,  or  knowing- 
ly fuffering  to  be   landed,  any  goods  or   merchandizes, 
prohibited  or  unaccuftomed,  without  the  prefence  of  a  pro- 
per officer,  or  at  unlawful  hours  (except  in  the  port  of 
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Of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Muf- 
covy  or  Ruffia,  or  of  any  of  the  dominions  of  the  emperor 
thereof,  all  mafts,  timber,  boards,  fait,  pitch,  tar,  rofin, 
hemp,  flax,  raifins,  figs,  prunes,  olive  oil,  corn  or  grain, 
fugar,  pot-a(hes,  wine,  vinegar,  aqua  vita;  or  brandy, 
muft  be  imported  only  in  fhips  belonging  to  Great-Bri- 
tain, or  Ireland  ;  and  currants,  and  all  goods  of  the1 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  in  fhips 
Britifh-built ;  except  fuch  fhips  as  are  of  the  built  of  the 
country  whereof  the  faid  goods  are  the  growth,  produce 
tion,  or  manufacture,  or  of  fuch  port  where  the  faid  goods 
can  only,  or  moft  ufually  are  firft  Ihipped  for  tranfporta^ 
tion  ;  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.  12  Car.  If.  c.  18. 
/8.       ••■ 

But  during  the  late  war  with  France,  this  was  not  to 
extend  to  prevent  any  perfon  importing  the  faid  goods  in 
fhipping  built  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Guernfey,  Jer- 
fey,  or  any  of  the  lands,  iflands,  dominions,  or  territories 
belonging  to  his  majefty  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  pro- 
vided the  mafter  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Bri- 
tifh, or  of  the  country  of  which  the  faid  goods  were  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture:  but  if  fuch  fhips 
are  the  property  of  foreigners,  although  Britifh-built,  the 
goods  are  to  pay  aliens,  and  all  other  duties,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  they  were  foreign  built.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 
f.  19,20. 

Of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Afia, 
Africa,  or  America,  may  be  imported  only  in  Britifh  fhips 
legally  manned,  or  in  fhips  belonging  to  his  majefty's 
plantations  there,  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.  12 
Car.  II.  c.  18.  /  3. 

Goods  of  foreign  growth,  produ6tion,  or  manufacture 
(that  is,  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America  only,  and  not  of 
Europe)  may  be  {hipped,  and  brought  from  no  other  coun- 
try, but  that  of  their  growth,  production,  or  manufac- 
ture, or  from  fuch  ports  where  thofe  goods  can  onlv,  or 
have  moft  ufually  been  firft  fhipped  for  tranfp'ortation  ; 
and  in  Britifh  fhips,  or  plantation  fhipping  legally  navi- 
gated ;  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.   12  Car.  II.  c.  18. 

But  not  to  extend  to  goods  of  the  Streights  and  Levant 
Seas,  and  Eaft-India  goods,  which  may  be  brought  from 
the  ufual  places  of  lading,  in  Britifh  fhips  duly  manned, 
though  thofe  places  be  not  the  very  places  of  their  growth, 
&c.  but  this  exemption' is  repealed  as  to  raw  filk  and  mo- 
hair yarn  of  the  product  or  manufacture  of  Afia,  which 
can  be  imported  from  no  parts  or  places  in  the  Streights  or 
Levant  Seas,  but  fuch  as  are  within  the  dominion  of  the 
grand  feignior.  22  Car.  II.  c.  18.  /.  12,  13.  6Geo.  I. 
c.  14.  /.  1.  Nor  to  goods  of  Perfia  brought  through  Ruf- 
fia by  perfons  free  of  the  Ruffia  company.  14  Geo.  II.  c. 
36.  f.  I.  Nor  to  gum  fenega  imported  from  any  place 
in  Europe  by  Britifh,  in  Britifh-built  fhips  legally  navi- 
gated. 25  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  f.  1.  Nor  to  goods  of  the 
growth,  &c.  of  the  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  plantations  ; 
which  may  be  brought  by  any  perfon  from  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, or  the  Weftern  Iflands,  commonly  called  Azores,  or 
Madeira,  or  Canary  Iflands,  refpectively,  in  Britifh  fhips. 
12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  f.  14.  17  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  f.  4.  Nor 
to  bullion,  nor  to  goods  taken  as  prize  by  any  fhips  be- 
longing to  Great-Britain,  &c.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  /  15. 
Nor  to  cochineal,  nor  indigo.  Nor  to  fpice  by  licence, 
which  may  not  be  imported  from  the  Netherlands  or  Ger- 
many. 

Goods  inwards.  Of  the  product  and  manufacture  of 
Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  may,  upon  cer- 
tificate from  the  governor,  lieutenant,  or  deputy-gover- 
nor, or  commander  in  chief,  and  oath  before  the  magi- 
strates of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  that  they,  are  of  the 
growth,  &c.  of  the  faid  iflands,  be  imported  into  Great- 
Brrtain,  duty  free  (except  fuch  excife  or  other  duty  as  is 
now,  or  {hall  hereafter  for  the  time  being  be  due  and  pay- 
able for  the  like  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  Great-Britain.)     3  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  f.  5. 

But  goods  of  the  product  of  any  foreign  country,  im- 
ported into  thofe  iflands,  or  foreign  goods  in  pait  or  fully 
manufactured  there,  are,  upon  importation  into  Great- 
Britain,  liable  to  the  fame  duties  as  if  imported  directly 
from  the  place  of  their  product.     3  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  f.  7. 
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Bulk  may  be  broken  in  any  lawful  port,  and  cuftom 
paid  for  no  more  goods  than  are  entered  and  landed. 

Small  parcels  of  fine  goods,  or  other  goods  found  in 
cabbins,  chefts,  trunks,  or  other  fmall  package,  or  in  any 
private  place ;  and  all  other  forts  of  goods  for  which  the 
duties  are  not  paid  or  fecured  within  twenty  days  after  the 
{hip's  entry,  may  be  brought  on  fhore  by  the  officers  of 
theCuftoms,  and  fecured  in  his  majefty's  ftorehoufes  till 
the  duties  be  fatisfied,  unlefs  the  faid  officers  have  ajuft 
caufe  to  allow  a  longer  time.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  4. 

The  officers  may  flay  and  remain  on  board  till  all  the 
goods  are  delivered  and  difcharged  out  of  the  faid  fhips; 

Permitted  to  betaken  up  by  bills  at  fight  or  view,  mult 
be  landed  at  the  moft  convenient  keys,  and  there,  or  in 
his  majefty's  ftorehoufe  of  the  port,  be  meafured,  weighed, 
and  numbered  by  the  officers,  who  are  to  perfedt  the  en- 
try, and  return  the  fame  under  their  hands,  the  next  day, 
to  the  collector,  &c.  upon  forfeiture  of  one  hundred 
pounds.     13  and  14  Car.  II.     c.  1 1.  f.  21. 

Not  reported,  and  found  on  board  any  fhip  without 
payment  of  duty,  after  clearing  the  fhip  by  the  proper  of- 
ficers, and  difcharging  the  tidefmen  or  watchmen  from 
their  attendance,  are  forfeited  ;  and  if  fuch  goods  have 
been  concealed,  the  mafter,  purfer,  or  other  perfon  taking 
charge  of  the  fhip,  forfeits  one  hundred  pounds.  13  and 
14  Car.  c.  II.  /.  5.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  II.  /  4.     27  Geo.  II. 

c.  18.  /  4- 

No  perfon,  denizen,  or  ftranger,  may  enter  any  goods, 
inwards  or  outwards,  in  the  name  of  any  other  perfon 
than  the  very  owner,  being  not  fold,  bargained  or  con- 
tracted for,  to  or  with  any  perfon  before  entry,  or  before 
the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  parts  beyond  the  feas,  upon 
forfeiture  thereof,  or  their  value  ;  and  the  ofFender  to  fuf- 
fer  imprifonment,  and  make  fine  thereof  at  the  king's 
pleafure.     3  Hen.  VII.    c.  7.   'J.  I.     1  Eliz.  c.  11.  f.  6. 

One  Britifh  man  may  cuftom  in  his  own  name  the 
goods  of  another  Britifh  man,  and  fo  may  one  merchant- 
itranger  enter  the  goods  of  another  merchant-ftranger  :  but 
he  that  fo  enters  the  goods  of  other  perfons  either  inwards 
or  outwards,  that  the  king  lofeth  his  duty,  forfeits  the 
goods  to  the  king,  and  the  value  thereof  to  the  party 
grieved  ;  and  likewife  all  his  own  goods  and  chattels  per- 
ibnal  for  ever  :  the  profecution  to  be  in  three  years  after 
offence  committed.  I  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  /.  3,4,5.  2 
and  3.  Edw.  VI.  c.  22.  /  4,  5.     1  Eliz.   c.  11.  /  6. 

Imported,  not  rated  in  the  hrft  column  of  Rates.  The 
feveral  provifions  and  claufes  for  afcertaining  their  values, 
according  to  the  oaths  or  affirmations  of  the  importers  are 
repealed  after  the  25th  of  March,  1725,  in  regard  to  fuch 
goods  as  are  expreffed  and  rated  in  the  additional  Book  of 
Rates.    11  Geo.  I.  c.  ■/./.!. 

And  whereas  it  may  happen,  that  feveral  goods  and 
merchandizes  may  be  imported,  which  are  omitted  to  be 
rated  in  the  Book  of  Rates  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  or  in  the  additional 
Book  of  Rates,  or  in  fome  particular  aft  of  parliament ;  in 
fuch  cafe  the  value  and  price  of  fuch  goods  and  merchan- 
dizes for  the  old  fubfidy  (other  than  of  thofe  of  India,  Per- 
fia,  or  China)  ftiall  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  the  merchant,  in  the  prefence  of  the  cuftomer,  col- 
lector, comptroller,  and  furveyor,  or  any  two  of  them  : 
and  the  better  to  prevent  frauds,  and  that  all  merchants 
may  be  upon  an  equal  foot  in  trade,  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  or  other  proper  officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  may 
open,  view,  and  examine  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes, 
paying  duty  ad  valorem,  and  compare  the  fame  with  the 
value  and  price  thereof  fo  fworn  to,  or  affirmed ;  and  if 
upon  fuch  view  and  examination  it  (hall  appear,  that  fuch 
goods  or  merchandizes  are  not  valued  by  fuch  oath  or  af- 
firmation, according  to  the  true  value  and  price  thereof, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  hereof;  that 
then,  and  in  fuch  cafe,  the  importer  and  proprietor  (ball, 
on  demand  made  in  writing  by  the  cuftomer,  or  collector 
and  comptroller  of  the  port  where  fuch  goods  or  merchan- 
dizes are  entered,  deliver,  or  caufe  to  be  delivered,  all 
fuch  goods  and  merchandizes  into  his  majefty's  warehoufe 
at  the  port  of  importation,  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the 
crown ;  and  upon  fuch  delivery,  the  cuftomer  and  col- 
lector of  fuch  port,  with  the  privity  of  the  comptroller, 
(hall,  out  of  any  money  in  the  hands  of  fuch  cuftomer  or 
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collector,  arifing  by  cuftoms,  or  other  duties  belonging 
to  the  crown,  pay  to  fuch  importer  or  proprietor,  the  va- 
lue of  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes  fo  fworn  to,  or  affirm- 
ed, for  the  faid  old  fubiidy,  as  aforefaid,  together  with  an 
addition  of  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties  paid  for  fuch 
goods,  and  often  pounds  per  centum  to  fuch  value,  takino- 
a  receipt  for  the  fame  from  fuch  importer  or  proprietor,  in 
full  fatisfaction  for  the  faid  goods,  as  if  they  had  been  re- 
gularly fold  :  and  the  refpedtive  commiffioners  of  the  Cuf- 
toms (hall  caufe  the  faid  goods  to  be  fairly  and  publicly 
fold  for  the  beft  advantage,  and  out  of  the  produce  there- 
of, the  money  fo  paid,  or  advanced,  as  aforefaid,  (hall  be 
repaid  to  fuch  cuftomer  or  collector,  with  the  privity  of 
the  comptroller,  to  be  replaced  to  fuch  funds  from 
whence  the  fame  was  borrowed,  and  the  overplus  (if  any) 
(hall  be  paid  intohis  majefty's  Exchequer,  towards  the  fink- 
ing fund,  by  the  title  of  Unrated  goods  imported,  under- 
valued. 

Liable  to  duties. — Imported  into  any  port,  place,  or 
creek  of  this  realm,  byway  of  merchandize;  unfhipped, 
to  be  laid  on  land  before  the  faid  duties  are  duly  paid,  or 
lawfully  tendered  to  the  collector  thereof,  or  his  deputy, 
with  the  confeftt  and  agreement  of  the  comptroller  and 
furveyor  theie,  or  one  of  them  at  the  lead,  or  agreed  for 
in  the  cuftom- houfe,  are  forfeited.      12Car.ll.  c.^.f.^. 

18  Car.  II.  c.  5.  /  7.      I  Jac.  II.  c.  3.  /  5. c.  4. 

/  I.     2  IV.  and  M.  c.  4.  /  56.    4  and  5  IV.  and  M.    c.  5. 

5  and  6  JV.  and  AI.  c.  j.f.  7.     6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  7, 

7  and  8  IV.  Ui.  c.  10.  /  3.     7  and  8  IV.  III.  c.  20. 

9  and  10  IV.  III.  c.  13.  /  8.     9  and  10  W-  III.  c. 


fit- 

/4- 
/7- 


23./  7.  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  45.  f.q.   1 1  and  12  IV.  III.  c. 
3.  /  3.     2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9.  /.  2.      3  and  4  Ann.  c.  5.  /  2. 

3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  f.  7.    8  Ann.   c.  7.  f.  27.  8 c.  9. 

/  2.    9 c.  6./  12.    9 c.  11.  f.  5.  9 c.  12. 

/.  2.    10  c.  19.  /.  2,  3.   10  — —  c.  26. /  4,  8,  47. 

12 c.  9.  /.  14.      12 c.  16.  /  I.       6  Geo.  I.  c. 

1  r.  /.  5.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  20.  /  47.      19  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  /  7. 

Porters,  carmen,  watermen,  or  others,  aflifting  in  the 
landing  of  goods,  without  a  warrant  and  an  officer,  may 
be  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  a  juftice  of  the  peace"; 
and  being  convi£ted  by  the  oath  of  two  witnefles  ma}',  for 
the  firft  offence,  be  committed  to  gaol,  till  they  find  fure- 
ty  for  their  good  behaviour  ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence, 
to  lie  in  prifon  two  months  without  bail,  or  till  they  be 
difcharged  by  the  court  of  Exchequer,  &c.  or  pay  five 
pounds  to  thefheriff.      13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  7. 

Not  only  goods  liable  to  duties  unfhipped  with  intent  to 
be  laid  on  land  before  the  faid  duties  are  paid  or  fecured,  or 
prohibited  goods  imported,  are  forfeited  ;  but  likewife  the 
boats,  hoys,  veflels,  hoffes,  and  carriages  employed  in  re-*- 
moving  them  ;  and  the  perfons  aflifting,  or  otherwife  con- 
cerned in  the  unfhipping  of  the  faid  goods,  or  to  whofe 
hands  they  (hall  knowingly  come,  forfeit  treble  the  value  of 
the  goods.   13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  /  7.    8Ann.c.y. 

The  feizure  of  fuch  veffels,  if  of  the  burthen  of  fifteen 
tons  or  under,  and  of  the  horfes  or  other  carriages,  may 
be  adjufted  by  two  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  brandy,  &c.  by  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  8 
Geo.  I.   c.  18.  /  16,  17.     27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /.  5. 

Cuftomable  or  prohibited,  found  by  an  officer  in  the 
cuftody  of  any  perfon  being  in  a  boat,  &c.  on  the  water, 
or  coming  direftly  from  the  water-fide,  without  the  pre- 
fence of  an  officer,  or  found  upon  credible  information  in 
any  houfe,  &c.  may  be  fent  to  his  majefty's  warehoufe, 
till  proof  be  made  by  oath,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  proper  perfon,  or  otherwife  (to  the  fatisfaction  of  the 
commiffioners  in  London,  -or  of  the  principal  officers  in 
the  out-ports,  in  order  to  be  forthwith  tranfmitted  to  the 
commiffioners  for  their  directions)  of  the  payment  of  the 
duty,  or  that  they  were  bought  in  a  lawful  way  of  trade, 
or  compounded  for,  or  condemned  in  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer.    6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  39,42. 

Such  proof  not  made  within  ten  days  after  the  (lop,  the 
goods  to   be    feized   and   profecuted.     6  Geo.  I.    c.  21. 

/•  4°- 

Upon  profecution,  proof  to  lie  on  the  claimer.     Verdift 

given  for  the  claimer,  he  may  recover  reafonable  cofts  of 

fuit.     6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /.  41. 

Damaged  by  fuch  flop,  action  may  be  brought  againfl 

the  officer.     6  Geo.l.  c.  21.  f.  42. 
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May  be  profecuted  by  the  officer,  notwithftanding  the 
commiffioners  direftions  for  delivery  ;  or  delivery  not  or- 
dered, the  proprietor  may  fue  for  the  recovery.  6  Geo.  I. 
c.  21./ 43. 

Perfons,  being  more  than  five  in  company,  carrying 
arms,  or  wearing  any  difguife,  paffing  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  fea  coafts  with  foreign  goods,  landed  without 
entry,  and  refifting  officers,  to  be  deemed  felons,  and  to 
be  tranfported  to  the  Britifh  plantations  for  feven  years. 
8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  f.  6.     27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /  5. 

Offenders  difcovering  two  or  more  of  their  accomplices, 
within  two  months,  and  before  conviftion,  to  be  acquit- 
ted, and  to  receive  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms 
or  Excife  forty  pounds  for  each  ;  provided  the  value  of  the 
goods  recovered  to  his  majefty  does  exceed  fifty  pounds. 
The  like  reward,  befides  former  recompences,  for  others 
difcovering;  within  three  months.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  .18.  f.  7, 
8,9.     27  GW  II.  c.  iS.  f.  5. 

Prohibited  or  run  goods  liable  to  cuftoms,  excife,  or 
inland  duty,  knowingly  harboured  or  concealed,  forfeited, 
with  treble  the  value.     1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  _/".  16. 

The  fingle  value,  or  worth  of  fuch  goods,  is  to  be  taken 
according  to  the  price  that  the  beft  fort  of  that  commodity 
is  then  fold  for  in  London.     11  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  f,  ij. 

Clandeftinely  run  or  imported,  knowingly  received  or 
bought,  before  legally  condemned,  the  offenders,  upon 
conviction  upon  the  oath  or  oaths  of  one  or  more  credible 
witnefs  or  witneffes,  before  one  or  more  juftice  or  juftices 
of  the  peace,  are  to  forfeit  twenty  pounds  ;  one  half  to  the 
poor  of  the  parifh,  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer,  or 
to  fuffer  three  months  imprifonment.  7.  Geo.  I.  c.  3. 
/19.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  f.io.     27Geo.ll.  c.  18.  f.5. 

Prohibited  goods,  or  goods  liable  to  duties,  fraudulent- 
ly and  clandeftinely  imported,  infured  to  be  delivered, 
the  infurers,  their  aiders,  abettors  and  affiftants,  and  the 
perfons  infured,  or  receiving  the  faid  goods,  are  for  every 
offence  to  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds  each,  befides  all  other 
penalties.     4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  15.  /  14,  15,  16,  18. 

The  infurer,  conveyer,  or  manager,  difcovering  the 
fraud,  is  to  keep  the  infurance  money,  and  be  difcharged 
of  the  penalties,  and  to  have  half  the  forfeiture  of  the  in- 
fured. 

The  infured  difcovering,  is  to  receive  back  the  infu- 
rance money,  to  have  half  the  forfeiture  of  the  infurer, 
and  be  difcharged  of  his  own  forfeiture. 

Profecutions  for  the  faid  penalties,  may  be  commenced 
by  any  perfons  within  twelve  months.  8  and  9  IV,  III. 
C.  36.  /  2. 

Prohibited,  or  aflually  run,  or  pretended  to  have  been 
run,  offered  to  fale,  are  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value, 
and  the  package ;  and  may  be  feized  by  the  perfon  to 
whom  offered,  or  by  any  officer  of  the  Cuftoms  or  Ex- 
cife. The  goods  to  be  fecured  in  the  neareft  warehoufe 
of  the  Cuftoms,  Excife,  or  inland  duty,  to  which  they  are 
refpeftively  fubjeft ;  if  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  with- 
in twenty  four  hours,  or  in  any  other  place,  forty-eight 
hours  after  feizure.      n  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  /  18,  19. 

Such  goods  bought,  are  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value, 
and  the  package ;  and  may  be  feized  by  the  feller,  or  any 
officer  of  the  Cuftoms  or  Excife;  and  muft  be  fecured  in 
the  like  manner  as  fuch  goods  offered  to  fale.  1 1  Geo.  I. 
c.  30.  /  20,  21. 

Buyer  and  feller  not  to  be  both  profecuted  for  the  fame 
goods,  but  the  firft  profecutor  to  be  acquitted.     1 1  Geo. 

I.  c.  30.  /  21. 

A  profecution  for  fuch  goods  not  commenced  by  the 
feizer  within  one  month,  the  warehoufe-keeper  may  pro- 
fecute.     11.  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  f  12. 

Perfons  guilty  of  the  running  of  cuftomable  and  prohi- 
bited goods,  or  of  receiving  fuch  goods,  knowing  them  to 
have  been  run,  may  be  profecuted  for  the  fame  by  action, 
bill,  plaint,  or  information  ;  and  thereupon  a  capias  in  the 
firft  procefs  (fpecifying  the  fum  of  the  penalty  fued  for) 
may  iffue,  and  the  offenders  muft  give  fufficient  bail  of 
natural-born  fubjefts  or  denizens,  to  appear,  &c.  or  yield 
their  bodies  to  prifon.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  18. 7".  I?.     27  Geo. 

II.  e.  18.  /  5. 

Any  perfon  arretted  and  imprifoned  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
of  capias,  or  information  relating  to  the  Cuftoms,  making 
affidavit  before  the  judge  of  the  court  where  the  action  is 
brought,  or  before  any  perfon  commiffioned  by  fuch  court, 


that  he  is  not  worth  five  pounds,  befides  his  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  thereupon  petitioning  the  court  to  be  admitte-3 
to  defend  himfelf  in  forma  pauperis,  the  judge  may  affign 
council,  and  appoint  an  attorney  and  clerk  of  the  court  to 
advife  and  carry  on  his  legal  defence,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward.    2  Geo.  II.   c.  28.  /  8. 

The  Treafury  may  compound  and  agree  for  debts  incur- 
red for  the  Cuftoms,  or  other  duties  of  goods  clandef- 
tinely imported  before  the  12th  day  of  May  1723;  and 
upon  payment  of  the  compofition-money,  tocaufethe  reJ 
mainder  of  the  debt  to  be  difcharged,  and  to  apply  the 
compofition  money  paid,  in  proportion  to  the  feveral 
branches  to  which  it  belongs.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  f.  32. 

Salved  out  of  any  ftranded  fhips,  except  wrecked 
goods,  orjetfham,  flotfham,  or  legan,  after  the  charges 
offalvage,  &c.  are  paid,  are  liable  to  the  fame  duties,  and 
entitled  to  the  fame  drawbacks,  as  if  regularly  imported. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  /.  13. 

Brought  into  his  majefty's  ftorehoufes  for  fecurity  of  the' 
duties,  and  remaining  there  fix  months  unentered,  are  to 
be  fold  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  by  publiclc 
auftion  or  inch  of  candle;  the  produce  whereof  is  firft  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  freight,  primage,  and 
charges  of  warehoufe-room,  next  the  duties,  and  the 
overplus  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietor,  or  his  order.  12 
Ann.  feff.  2.  c.  8.  /  II.      12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /.  19. 

Robbed  on  the  leas,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Great- 
Britain,  the  owner  may  prove  his  property  by  the  marks, 
or  by  his  chart  or  cocket,  or  by  good  and  lawful  mer-* 
chants;  or  if  ftranded,  to  be  delivered  upon  the  like  proof 
fatisfying  the  falvers.     27  Edw.  III.,  c.  13.  f.  1. 

Upon  information  given  upon  ojth  btfore  a  juftice  of 
the  peace,  that  three  or  more  perfons  ate  or  have  been  af- 
fembled,  in  otder  to  affift  in  the  running  of  goods,  &c. 
and  armed  with  fire-arms  or  other  offenfive  weapons,  the 
juftice  is  to  grant  a  warrant  for  apprehending  them,  and 
(if  upon  examination  he  find  caufe)  to  commit  them  to  the 
county-gaol,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  till  difcharged  by 
due  courfe  of  law. 

Any  fuch  perfon  convifted  of  being  fo  affembled  and 
armed,  in  order  to  affift  in  the  clandeftine  running,  land- 
ing, refcuing,  or  carrying  away  prohibited  or  uncuftomed 
goods,  is  to  be  tranfported  as  a  felon  for  feven  years.  9 
Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  10. 

For  apprehending  any  of  the  faid  offender?,  the  reward 
is  fifty  pounds  for  each  perfon  convifted. 

Any  perfon  maimed  or  wounded  in  apprehending,  or 
endeavouring  to  apprehend,  or  purfuing  any  of  the  faid 
offenders,  is  to  receive  fifty  pounds  over  and  above  any 
other  reward  he  is  by  this  aft  intitled  to;  if  killed,  it  is 
to  be  paid  to  his  executors,  &c.     9  Geo.  II.    c.  35.  J.  11. 

Any  of  the  faid  offenders  difcovering,  within  three 
months  after  the  offence,  two  or  more  of  his  accomplices 
to  the  [commiffioners  of  Cuftoms  or  Excife,  {o  that  two 
at  leaft  be  convifled,  is  to  be  diftharged  of  his  offence, 
and  receive  fifty  pounds  reward.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  f.  12. 

Two  or  more  perfons  found  paffing  together  within 
five  miles  of  the  fea  or  a  navigable  river  with  a  horfe  or 
any  carriage  laden  with  more  than  fix  pounds  of  tea,  or 
five  gallons  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits,  not  having  paid  the 
duty,  and  without  a  permit,  or  with  any  other  foreign 
goods  above  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  fterling,  landed 
without  entry  and  payment  of  the  duty,  and  carrying  any 
offenfive  arms,  or  wearing  a  vizard  mafic,  &c.  when  paf- 
fing with  fuch  commodities,  or  forcibly  obftrufting  the  of- 
ficers, are  to  be  deemed  runners  of  foreign  goods  within 
1  he  meaning  of  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18. 

The  onus  probandi  to  lie  upon  the  perfons  found  with 
the  goods. 

Every  perfon  convifted  of  any  of  the  faid  offences,  is  to 
be  tranfported  as  a  felon  for  feven  years.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 

f-n- 

All  the  goods  fo  found,  and  the  chefts,  bags,  cafks, 
and  other  package  thereof,  the  weapons  and  arms,  with  the 
furniture  of  the  horfes  and  cattle,  and  of  the  carriages,  are 
forfeited.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  14. 

Any  perfon  maimed  or  wounded  in  apprehending,  or 
endeavouring  to  apprehend,  or  in  purfuing  any  fuch  offen- 
der, is  to  receive  fifty  pounds  over  and  above  any  other 
reward  he  is  by  this  aft  intitled  to :  if  killed,  it  is  to  be  paid 
to  his  executors,  &c.     9  Gio.  II.  c.  35.  /  15. 

Any 
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Any  perfon  difcovering  to  the  commiffioners  of  Cufloms , 
or  Excife  any  of  the  faid  offenders,  within  three  months 
after  the  offence,  is  to  receive  fifty  pounds   for  every  one 
convicted,  over  and  above  any  other  reward  he  may,  by 
any  law  now  in  being,  be  intitled  to.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 

/•   ,6- 

Any  perfon  lurking,  waiting,  or  loitering  within  five 

miles  of  the  fea,  or  navigable  river,  may  (upon  informa- 
tion to  be  given  upon  oath  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  it  is  with  intent  to  affift  in  the 
running,  &c.  of  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods)  be  ap- 
prehended by  a<warrant,  and  carried  before  a  juftice  of  the 
peace;  and  not  giving  a  fatisfacfory  account  of  himfelf  to 
the  juftice,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correc- 
tion, to  be  whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  one  month.     t)Geo.  II.  c.  25-f-  18. 

But  if  fuch  perfon  defire  time  to  clear  himfelf  of  the  ac 
cufation,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  till 
he  gives  a  fatisfaftory  account  of  himfelf,  or  finds  fuffici- 
ent  fecutity,  to  the  approbation  of  the  juftice,  not  to  be 
guilty  of  any  of  the  faid  offences.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  f.  19. 
The  informer  is  to  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners  of  Cu- 
fioms  or  Excife,  twenty  millings  per  head  for  every  of- 
fender taken.     9  Geo.  II.  c  35.  /.  18. 

Any  waterman,  carman,  porter,  or  other  perfon  em- 
ployed in  carrying  goods  prohibited,  run,  or  clandeftine- 
ly  imported,  upon  whom,  or  in  whofe  cuftody  the  fame 
are  found,  and  being  thereof  convicted  upon  oath  of  a  cre- 
dible witnefs,  or  confeffion  of  the  partv,  before  a  juftice 
of  the  peace  of  the  county,  &c.  where  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted, or  offender  found,  is  to  forfeit  treble  the  value  ; 
one  moiety  to  the  informer-,'  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of 
the  pai  ifii  where  the  offence  is  committed  :  to  be  recovered 
by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender's  goods,  by  warrant  from 
the  juftice. 

For  want  of  diftrefs,  the  offender  is  to  be  fent  to  the 
houfe  of  correction,  to  be  whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  la- 
bour for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months.  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  35./  21. 

Goods  taken  in  at  fea  by  any  fhip  or  veffel,  or  put  out  of 
any  fhip  or  veffel  within  four  leagues  from  the  coaft,  with- 
out payment  of  the  duty  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  or 
other  lawful  reafon,  notice  whereof  muff,  be  given  to  the 
chief  officer  of  the  port  where  they  firft  arrive)  are  forfeited, 
and  the  matter  or  perfon  having  charge  of  the  veffel  into 
which  they  are  taken,  and  alfo  the  veffel  out  of  which  they 
are  taken,  and  all  perfons  concerned,  are  to  forfeit  treble 
the  value;  and  the  veffels  into  which  the  goods  are  unfhip- 
ped  and  taken  in,  are  alio  forfeited,  unlefs  exceeding  the 
burden  of  100  tors.     9  Geo.  II.  e.  35.  f.  23. 

Found  concealed  on  board  any  fhip  after  the  matter's 
making  his  report  at  the  cuffom-houfe,  and  not  mention- 
ed in  his  report,  are  forfeited. 

The  mafter,  purfer,  or  perfon  having  the  charge  of  the 
veffel  (if  it  appears  they  were  any  ways  confenting,  or 
privy  to  the  concealment)  are  to  forfeit  treble  the  value. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.   35.  /  27. 

Any  officer  on  board  a  veffel  within  the  limits  of  any 
port  of  this  kingdom,  being  forcibly  obftrufted,  wounded, 
or  beaten  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  the  offender  and  his 
affiftants  are  to  be  tranfported  as  other  felons,  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  feven  years.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  28. 

Keeper  of  an  alehoufe,  tavern,  &e.  knowingly  enter- 
taining any  perfon  who  abfconds  for  obftruct ing  or  abufing 
officers,  or  for  any  offence  againfl  the  laws  for  preventing 
frauds  in  the  cuftoms  or  excife  ;  or  who  has  made  his 
efcape  after  having  been  committed  to  prifon  for  the  faid 
offence,  or  flies  fromjuftice  after  convidtion,  is  to  forfeit 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  be  rendered  incapable  of  having 
a  licence  for  the  future :  provided  public  notice  has  been 
given  of  the  perfons  abfconding  fix  days  before  in  two 
fucceffive  Gazettes,  and  in  writing  upon  the  door  of  the 
parifh  church  where  he  laft  dwelt  before  his  abfconding. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  31./.  30.  and  31. 

Anv  perfons,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  armed 
with  fire-arms  or  offenfive  weapons,  being  affembled  in 
order  to  affift,  or  being  actually  affirling  in  the  running, 
landing,  or  carrying  away  prohibited  goods,  or  goods  li- 
able to  any  duties  which  have  not  been  paid  or  fecured  ;  or 
in  relanding  goods  exported  upon  debenture  or  certificate, 
or  in  refcuing  the  fame  after  leizure  from  an  officer  of  the 


revenue,  or  his  affiftant,  or  from  the  place  where  lodged 
by  them  ;  or  in  refcuing  any  perfon  apprehended  for  any 
offence,  made  felony  by  an  act  relating  to  the  revenue,  or 
in  preventing  the  apprehending  any  fuch  perfon;  or  in  the 
illegal  exportation  of  wool,  or  other  goods  prohibited  to 
be  exported,  or  in  the  carrying  them  in  order  thereto ;  or  if 
any  perfon  having  his  face  blacked,  or  wearing  a  vizard 
mafk,  or  other  difguife,  when  paffing  with  fuch  goods,  or 
aflaulting  or  obftrufting  any  officer  in  the  feizing  fuch 
goods  :  aifo  every  perfon  maiming,  or  dangeroufly  wound- 
ing any  officer  in  his  attempt  to  board  any  veffel  within 
the  limits  of  any  port,  orfhooting  at,  maiming,  or  dan- 
geroufly wounding  him  when  on  board,  are,  if  oonvified 
thereof,  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  fhall  fuffer 
death ;  and  if  convicted  in  Scotland,  to  fuffer  death,  and 
confifcation  of  moveables.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  34..  f.    1. 

If  any  perfon  is  charged  with  any  of  the  faid  offences, 
by  information  upon  the  oath  of  a  credible  perfon  figncd 
by  him,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  one  of  thejultices 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  if  committed  in  England; 
or  before  the  lord  juftice  general,  or  one  of  the  lords  of 
judiciary,  or  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  if  in  Scotland  ;  fuch 
juftice,  &c.  respectively,  is  to  certify,  under  his  hand  and 
feal,  and  return  the  information  to  one  of  the  principal  fe- 
cretariesof  ftate,  who  is  to  lay  it  before  his  majefty  in  pri- 
vy-council,-  who  may  there  make  an  order  for  the  offender 
to  furrender  himfelf,  within  forty  days  after  the  firft  publi- 
cation in  the  London  Gazette,  to  one  of  the  juftices,  &c. 
above  mentioned,  according  as  the  offence  was  committed, 
in  England  or  Scotland  relpectively.  This  order  is  to  be 
publifhed  in  the  two  fucceffive  Gazettes,  and  to  be  fent  to 
the  fheriff  of  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed, 
who  is  to  caufe  it  to  be  proclaimed  within  fourteen  davs, 
in  the  market-place  of  two  matket- towns  of  the  county 
near  where  the  offence  was  committed,  on  the  market 
days,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  copy  to  be  fixed  in  fome  public 
place  of  the  faid  towns.  The  offender,  upon  his  furrender, 
is  to  be  committed  to  gaol  without  bail  or  mainprize,  that 
he  may  be  forth  coming  to  anfwer  the  charge  ;  if  he  does 
not  furrender,  or  efcapes  after  furrender,  he  is  to  be  deem- 
ed convicted  and  attainted  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  in  England,  or  convitfted  of  a  capital  crime  in 
Scotland,  and  execution  may  be  awarded  accordingly. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  f.  2.  26.  Geo.  11.  c.  32./  1. 

If  any  perfon,  ordered  to  furrender  as  above,  fhould  be 
taken  and  fe.ured  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  fur- 
render, no  further  proceedings  are  to  be  had  Upon  the  or- 
der made  in  council,  but  he  is  to  be  brought  to  trial  by  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  law.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34./  4.  26.  Geo. 
II.  c.  32./  I. 

Perfons  knowingly  harbouring,  receiving,  concealing, 
aiding,  abetting,  or  fuccouring  any  offender  as  above,  af- 
ter the  time  appointed  for  his  furrender  (and  profecuted 
within  one  year  after  the  offence)  aie  to  be  tranfported  as 
felons  for  feven  years ;  and  returning  into  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  before  the  expiration  thereof,  to  fuffer  as  perfons 
attainted  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  itjGeo.il. 
c.  34./  3.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32./  1. 

But  his  majefty's  court  of  King's  Bench,  or  any  of  the 
judges  thereof,  or  the  court  of  jufticiary  in  Scotland,  or 
any  of  the  judges  thereof,  may  bail  any  perfon  committed 
for  felony  upon  this  aft ,  and  not  convicted  or  attainted 
thereof,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  may  by  law  in  other  cafes 
of  felony.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  /.  12.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  f.   1. 

Offences  made  felony  by  an  act  relating  to  the  revenue 
of  Cuftoms'  or  Excife,  may  be  tried  in  any  county  of  Eng- 
land, as  if  the  fact  had  been  committed  therein  ;  provided 
that  no  attainder  for  felony  upon  this  act  fhall  work  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  lofs  of  dower,  or  forfeiture  of  lands  or 
tenements.     19  Geo.  II.  c.   34.  f.  5.  20  Ceo.  II.  c.  32. 

Whoever  apprehends  or  difcovers  any  offender  in  Eng- 
land, advertifed  as  above,  who  has  not  furrendered  him- 
felf within  forty  days,  and  caufes  him  to  be  brought  before 
a  juftice  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  a  juftice  of  the  peace  for 
London  or  Middlefex,  is  to  be  paid  five  hundred  pounds 
for  every  offender  (within  one  month  after  execution  is 
awarded)  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms  or  Excife 
refpectively,  who  are  to  divide  the  reward  among  the  per- 
fons concerned,'  in  fuch  proportions  as  they  think  reafon- 
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able ;  and  if  the  difcoverer  is  any  fuch  offender  (againft 
whom  no  fuch  order  of  council  has  been  made)  he  is,  be- 
fides his  fhare  of  reward,  to  be  difcharged  from  his  offence, 
and  all  former  like  offences,  for  which  no  profecution  has 
been  commenced.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34,  /".  10.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  32.  /  I. 

Perfons  lofing  a  limb  or  an  eye,  or  otherwife  grievoufly 
maimed  or  wounded,  in  apprehending,  or  endeavouring 
to  apprehend,  or  making  purfuit  after  fuch  offenders,  to 
be  paid  fifty  pounds,  befides  any  other  reward  they  are  en- 
titled to,  as  apprehenders  by  this  aft :  and  if  fuch  perfons 
are  killed,  their  executors  or  administrators  (laying  proof 
thereof  before  the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms  or  Excife) 
to  be  paid  one  hundred  pounds.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  /  10. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /.  1. 

Any  offender  in  England,  before  fuch  order  in  council 
is  made,  difcovering  his  accomplices,  and  caufing  them  to 
be  apprehended,  fo  as  two  at  leaft  be  convicted,  is  to  be 
paid  fifty  pounds  for  each,  befides  being  difcharged  of  his 
own  offence,  and  all  former  offences  of  the  like  nature, 
for  which  no  profecution  has  been  commenced.  19  Geo. 
II.  c.  34./   II.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32./  1. 

All  which  rewards  are  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver- general 
of  the  Cuftoms,  or  cafhier  of  Excife  refpeftively,  upon  an 
order  from  the  commiffioners,  and  to  be  allowed  of  in 
their  accounts  as  money  paid  to  his  majefty.  19  Geo.  II. 
t.  34./  10,   II.   26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /   I. 

If  any  officer  of  the  revenue,  or  other  perfon  employed 
in  feizing,  conveying,  or  fecuring  any  wool,  or  other 
goods  forfeited  ;  or  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend  any  of- 
fender againft  this  aft,  fhall  be  beat,  wounded,  maimed, 
or  killed,  by  any  offender  againft  this  aft ;  or  the  goods 
refcued  by  perfons  fo  armed  as  aforefaid  (unlefs  the 
offender  is  apprehended  and  convifted  within  fix  calendar 
months  after  the  faft)  the  rape,  or  lath,  or  hundred  where 
the  faft  was  committed  in  England,  is  to  make  fatisfac- 
tion  not  exceeding  forty  pounds,  for  the  damages  by  beat- 
ing, wounding,  or  maiming,  and'  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  pounds  for  damages  by  lofs  of  the  goods,  and  to 
pay  to  the  executors  or  adminiftrators  for  each  perfon  killed 
one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  by 
a  proportionable  tax;  and  aftions  to  be  profecuted  in  the 
fame  manner  as  direfted  by  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  with  re- 
fpeft  to  damages  recovered  upon  hundreds  in  cafes  of 
robbery.     19  Geo.  II.  c.  34./  6.  8.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 
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No  perfon  to  recover  fuch  damage,  unlefs  he  caufe  no- 
tice to  be  given  of  the  offence  within  four  days  to  two  or 
more  of  the  inhabitants  of  fome  town,  village,  or  hamlet 
near  the  place;  and  unlefs  within  eight  days  after  he  de- 
clares upon  oath,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
ty, &c.  where  the  faft  was  committed,  whether  he  knows 
any  perfon  concerned,  and  is  bound  by  recognizance  to 
profecute  fuch  as  he  knows ;  and  unlefs  he  alfo  gives  fuch 
notice,  and  enters  into  fuch  recognizance,  as  is  required 
by  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  of  perfons  robbed,  and  unlefs  the 
aftion  is  commenced  within  a  year,  ig  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 
/.   7.  9.   26.  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /   I. 

GOODS  outwards,  may  not  be  laden,  or  put  off  from 
any  key  or  wharf,  into  any  veffel,  lighter,  or  boat  (ex- 
cept fifh  taken  by  Britifh,  fea  coal,  ftone,  and  beftial)  in 
order  to  be  exported,  but  at  lawful  hours,  and  at  fuch 
open  places,  keys,  or  wharfs,  as  fhall  be  appointed  by  his 
majefty's  commiffionout  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  with- 
out fpecial  fufferance  and  leave  from  the  officers  of  the 
Cuftoms ;  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  by  the  mafter.  1  Eliz.  c.  11.  f.  2.  3.  13 
and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  7.  14. 

The  lawful  hours  fur  exportation,  the  fame  as  for  im- 
portation ;  for  which  fee  Goods  inwards. 

Exported,  in  whofe  name  to  be  entered.  See  Goods 
inwards. 

Liable  to  duties,  {hipped  or  put  into  any  boat  or  veffel, 
with  intent  to  be  exported,  before  the  faid  duties  are  duly 
paid,  gr  lawfully  tendered  or  agreed  for  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  are  forfeited.  12  Car.  II.  c.  4./  4.  6.  Ann.  c.  8. 
/  2.   12  Ann.  c.  9.  /   14. 

Liable  to  duties  outwards,  or  prohibited  to  be  export- 
ed, fhipped  without  a  warrant,  or  without  the  prefence  of 
a  proper  officer  of  the  Cuftoms,  are  forfeited,  or  the  value. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  /.  7.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28./   18. 


Liable  to  duties,  fhipped  fecretlyt,  and  before  payment 
thereof,  efcaping  the  difcovery  of  the  officers,  and  export- 
ed to  parts  beyond  thefeas;  the  owner  to  forfeit  double 
the  value  of  fuch  goods,  according  to  the  Book  of  Rates,- 
except  for  coals.     13  and  1^  Car.  II.  c.  11.  J.  9. 

Prohibited  or  uncuftomed,  except  jewels,  may  be 
brought  on  fhore,  from  any  (hip,  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  4. 

Wharfingers,  or  their  fervants,  {hipping  off,  or  fuffer- 
ing  to  be  water-born  at  or  from  their  wharfs,  &c.  any 
goods  or  merchandizes  prohibited  or  uncuftomed,  without 
the  prefence  of  a  proper  officer,  or  at  unlawful  hours  (ex- 
cept the  port  of  Hull)  or  goods  paffing  by  certificate, 
wafte-cocket,  or  otherwife,  without  the  prefence  of,  or 
notice  given  to,  one  or  more  officers,  are  to  forfeit  one 
hundred  pounds.  1  Eliz.  c.  11.  f.  2.  3.  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  e,   11.  f.  7. 

Taken  in  from  the  fhore  into  any  bark,  hoy,  lighter, 
&c.  in  order  to  be  carried  on  board  any  (hip  outward 
bound,  without  a  warrant,  and  the  prefence  of  one  or 
more  officers,  fuch  bark,  &c.  is  forfeited.    13  and  14  Car. 
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Porters,  carmen,  &c.  affifting  in  the  unlawful  fhipping 
of  goods,  fubjeft  to  the  fame  penalties  as  for  the  illegal 
landing.   13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  7. 

Being  the  property  of  any  merchant  born  denizen,  taken 
by  enemies  or  pirates,  or  perifhed  at  fea,  upon  due  proof 
before  the  Tieafury,  or  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  certificate  thereof  to  the  colleftor  of  the  port,  goods 
of  the  like  value  in  cuftom  may  be  fhipped  off  duty  free. 
12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  f.  5. 

Foreign,  having  paid  all  duties  inwards,  and  having 
been  kept  in  the  merchants  hands  in  regard  of  bad  fales, 
after  one  year  is  elapfed,  may  be  exported,  without  pay- 
ment of  any  fubfidy  outwards. 

Prohibited  to  be  worn  here,  and  foreign  goods,  fhipped 
for  exportation,  and  afterwards  unfhipped  or  relanded, 
unlefs  in  diftrefs,  or  in  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  are  for- 
feited ;  and  the  mafter  permitting  the  fame,  forfeits  the 
value  thereof;  and  the  perfons  to  whofe  hands  they  fhall 
come,  knowing  of  the  relanding,  are  to  forfeit  double  the 
value,  unlefs  they  make  difcovery  to  the  officers  of  the 
Cuftoms  within  fix  days.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  1  i.f.  6.  27  Geo.  II. 
r.18,/4. 

Whereon  there  is  a  drawback,  bounty,  or  premium, 
or  goods  prohibited  to  be  ufed  here,  or  pepper,  after  en- 
try, and  before  or  after  fhipping,  the  officers  of  the  Cuf- 
toms may  open,  and  ftriftly  examine  any  bale,  trufs,  cheft* 
or  other  package,  to  fee  if  they  are  right  entered.  12  Geo. 
I.  c.  28./.   17. 

If  found  to  be  right  entered,  the  fame  mult  be  repacked 
at  the  officer's  charge,  which  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms  are  to  allow,  if  they  think  it  reafonable.  12  Geo. 
I.  £.28./  17. 

But  if  found  to  be  lefs  in  quantity  or  value,  than  ex- 
preffed  in  the  exporter's  indorfement  upon  his  entry,  or 
entered  under  a  wrong  denomination,  whereby  the  king 
would  have  been  defrauded,  are  forfeited,  with  the  bene- 
fit of  the  drawback  or  bounty,  and  the  value  thereof.  12 
Geo.  I.  c.  28./  17. 

Any  perfon  who  puts,  or  caufes  to  be  put  on  board  any 
veffel  or  boat,  not  bound  direftly  to  fome  port  in  Great- 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  fome  other  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  any  tools  or  utenfils  com- 
monly ufed  in,  or  proper  for  the  preparing,  working  up, 
or  finifhing  the  woollen  or  filk  manufactures,  forfeits  the 
tools,  &c.  and  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  recovered  by 
aftion  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  infarmation  in  any  court 
of  record  at  Weftminfter,  court  of  feffions  in  Scotland,  or 
in  any  other  of  the  four  courts  at  Dublin.     23  Geo.  II.  c. 
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Any  mafter  of  a  veffel  or  boat  knowingly  permitting 

them  to  be  put  on  board,  forfeits  one  hundred  pounds,  to 
be  recovered  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  if  the  veffel  belongs 
to  his  majefty,  the  captain  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  his  employment,  and  to  be  incapable  of  ferving  the 
crown.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  f.  5. 

Such  tools,  &c.  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  or  officer  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland  ;  and  after  condemnation,  publickly  fold  to  the 
beft  bidder.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  t-Z-f  4- 
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Any  officer  of  the  Cuftorris  in  Great-Britain,  or  revenue!  mitting  them  into  the  Exchequer,  upon  penalty  of  treble 
in  Ireland,  differing  any  entry  outwards  to  be  taken,  or    damages,  and  cofts  of  fuit.     i  Ann.  c.  26.  /  3. 
figning  any  cocket,  warrant,  or  fufferance  for  fhipping, 
or  exporting  thereof,  or  permitting  it  to  be  done,  forfeits 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  his  office,  and  is  incapable  of  ferv- 
ing  his  majefty.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  /  6. 

Goods  coajiwife  inwards.  Foreign  goods  imported 
into,  and  entered  at  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  afterwards 
carried  to  any  other  port,  muft  be  accompanied  with  a 
certificate  under  the  cuftomer's  feal,  mentioning  the  na- 
tural colour,  length,  and  value,  if  they  are  meafurable 
goods ;  or  the  natural  weight,  content,  or  value,  if  they 
are  goods  ufed  to  be  weighed  or  valued  ;  which  certificate 
muft  be  delivered  to  the  cuftomer,  that  he  may  examine 
whether  the  goods  agree  therewith. 

Difcharged  or  unpacked  before  the  certificate  be  delivered, 
and  without  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  fuch  goods,  or  their 
value,  are  forfeited.  3  Hen. VII.  c.  7.  /  1.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  " 
/18.    27Geo.ll.  <m8./5. 

No  goods  coming  into  any  one  port  of  (jreat-Britain 
from  any  other,  may  be  unfhipped  before  the  coaft-cocket, 
tranfire,  let-pafs,  or  certificate  be  delivered  to  the  cuftomer, 
or  collector  and  comptroller,  and  their  warrant  or  fuffer- 
ance granted  for  the  landing,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  value 
for  the  goods  by  the  mafter,  knowing  and  confenting 
thereto.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1.  /.  8.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18. 
/.  18.     27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /  5. 

Foreign,  taken  in  at  fea,  or  out  of  any  (hip  or  veffel, 
by  any  coafter,  in  order  to  be  landed,  or  put  on  board  any 
other  veffel,  within  the  limits  of  a  port,  without  payment 
of  duty,  are  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value  by  the  mafter 
of  both  veffels,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  11 
/  3.    27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  f.-if. 

Foreign,  taken  on  board  any  coafting  veffel  in  parts  be- 
yond the  feas,  or  out  of  any  fhip  at  fea,  or  in  any  port  of 
this  kingdom,  other  than  the  port  from  whence  certified, 
are  forfeited,  with  double  the  value,  and  the  mafter  of 
fuch  veffel  is  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  goods.  9  Geo.  I. 
c.  21./ 8. 

Offence  difcovered  to  any  officer  of  the  Cuftoms,  by 
any  perfon  (except  the  owner  or  claimer  of  the  goods) 
fuch  perfon  is  to  have  half  of  the  officer's  or  profecutor's 
fhare  of  what  fhall  be  recovered,  the  charges  of  profecu- 
tion  being  firft  deduced  :  the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms 
are  to  caufe  fuch  charges  to  be  equally  paid  by  the  crown 
and  the  profecutor.  Perfons  aiding  the  owner  or  claimer, 
difcovering  their  offence,  are  to  be   acquitted.     9  Geo.  I 

c.  21.  f.  29. 

Any  officer,  upon  producing  his  warrant  or  deputation, 
may  go  on  board  any  coafting-veffel,  within  the  limits  of 
any  port,  and  rummage  for  prohibited  and  unaccuftomed 
goods,  and  remain  on  board  during  the  veffel's  ftay  in  the 
port. 

Any  perfon  obftrudYing  or  molefting  the  officer  in  fo 
doing,  fhall  forfeit  a  hundred  pounds.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 
fea.  9. 

Goods  coq/iwife  outwards,  may  not  be  laden  and  car- 
ried from  one  port  or  creek  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland, 
Guernfey,  or  Jerfey,  to  any  other  port  or  creek  of  the 
fame,  in  any  fhip  or  veffel,  whereof  any  ftranger  born 
(unlefs  fuch  as  be  denizens,  or  naturalized)  are  owners, 
part  owners,  or  matters,  and  whereof  at  leaft  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners  are  not  Britifh,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  fhip 
and  goods.     5  Eliz.  c.  5.  /  8.     12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  /.  6. 

Shipped,  or  put  on  board  any  fhip  to  be  carried  forth  to 
the  open  fea,  from  any  one  port,  member,  or  creek  in 
Great-Britain,  to  be  landed  at  any  other  place  of  this 
realm,  without  a  fufferance  firft  obtained  from  the  officers 
of  the  Cuftoms,  are  forfeited.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  /  4, 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  7. 

And  before  the  departure  of  the  fhip  out  of  port,  the 
mafter  muft  take  out  a  cocket,  and  become  bound  to  his 
majefty  with  good  fecurity  in  the  value  of  the  goods,  for 
the  delivery  thereof  in  fome  port  within  Great-Britain, 
and  to  return  a  certificate  within  fix  months,  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  the  officers  of  the  port  of  difcharge, 
upon  forfeiture  of  the  bond  and  fecurity.  33  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  7  /  4.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  /.  7. 

The  fubftance  of  fuch  cenificates  muft  be  indorfed  on 
th,e  back  of  the  bonds,    and  figned  to  by  the  officers  tranf- 
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Or  if  a  fhip  be  laden  with  coals  only,  and  the  rflaftef 
pays  the  cuftom,  or  over-fea  duty  in  any  port  of  Great- 
Britain,  the  cuftomer  and  comptroller  of  fuch  port  are  to 
grant  a  certificate  thereof ;  which  being  produced  to  the 
officers  of  the  loading  port,  will  difcharge  the  coaft-bond 
in  like  manner,  as  if  the  coals  had  been  landed  in  Great- 
Britain.     9  Ann.  c.  28.  /  6.     See  Ships. 
GOUNONG-API.     See  Banda  I/les. 
GRACE,  or  days  of  grace.     See  Bills  of  Exchange 
GRAIN,  comprizes  all  forts  of  corn,  and  the  feeds  of 
divers  plants.     See  Corn. 

Grain,  a  fmall  weight  whereby  feveral  fubftances  are 
eftimated.  It  is  taken  from  the  weight  of  a  grain  of 
wheat,  gathered  out  of  the  ear  and  well  dried.  Twenty- 
four  grains  make  a  penny-weight,  and  twenty  penny- 
weights an  ounce.  This  is  troy-weight,  and  is  ufed  in 
weighing  gold,  filver,  jewels,  bread,  and  liquors;  The 
French  grain  is  to  the  Englifh  as  158  to  1344,  and  to  that 
of  Holland  as  158  to  179. 

The  grain  ufed  by  the  apothecaries  is  the  fame  with  the 
goldfmiths :  twenty  grains  make  a  fcruple  ;  three  fcruples 
a  drachm  ;  eight  drachms  an  ounce. 

The  carat,  whereby  the  fineft  gold,  diamonds,  and  pre- 
cious ftones  are  eftimated,  is  alfo  divided  into  four  grains. 

GRANATUS,  the  garnet^  a  gem  of  a  high  red  colour^ 
thus  denominated  from  its  refemblance  to  the  kernel  of  a 
pomegranate. 

The  garnet  is,  when  perfect,  a  very  beautiful  gem, 
little  inferior  to  the  ruby  )  but  this  is  a  ftate  it  is  very  fel- 
dom  feen  in,  being  of  all  gems  the  moft  fubject  to  flaws, 
faults,  and  blemifhes,  and  in  its  different  fpecimens  of  all 
the  different  degrees  of  colour  from  the  deepeft  blood-red 
to  flefh  colour. 

It  is  in  hardnefs  much  inferior  to  the  reft  of  the  gems  in 
general,  but  it  fomewhat  exceeds  cryftal  in  this  quality. 
It  is  very  various  in  fize,  a  prodigious  number  of  garnets 
being  found  that  are  not  much  larger  than  pins  heads,  and 
from  this  fize  to  that  of  a  pea,  or  even  of  a  horfe-bean, 
are  not  uncommon  ;  but  larger  than  thefe  are  fare* 
though  we  have  inftances  of  garnets  up  to  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  never  found  in  a  columnar  form,  its  molt 
ufual  figure  being  that  of  a  fmall  roundifh  pebble,  or  irre- 
gularly angular. 

Our  jewellers  diftinguilh  garnets  into  three  kinds.  What 
they  fimply  call  the  garnet,  is  of  a  deep  red,  with  a  faint  caft 
of  blue;  a  fecond  kind,  is  of  thofe  garnets  which  have  a 
very  ftrong,  but  lefs  deep  red,  approaching  to  the  cinna- 
barine  colour,  with  very  little  blue  in  it ;  they  call  it  the 
ferain  garnet ;  and  finally,  when  it  is  of  the  fame  fort  of 
tinge  with  the  rock  ruby,  but  only  paler,  it  is  called  the 
almandine. 

The  garnet  is  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  in  fome  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  Silefiaand  Bohemia;  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  ftones  produced  in  thofe 
two  parts  of  the  world,  fo  that  the  terms  Oriental  and. 
Occidental  garnets  fignify  a  very  eflemial  difference  in 
beauty  and  value,  when  properly  applied.  The  Oriental 
ones  are  found  in  the  earth  of  mountains,  and  in  beds  of 
rivers  ;  the  European  kind  are  generally  bedded  in  ftone. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  garnet  will  not  be  diverted  of 
its  colour  by  fire,  though  almoft  all  the  other  gems  eafily 
part  with  theirs  by  the  fame  means.  If  expofed  to  the 
focus  of  a  large  burning  glafs,  it  by  degrees  melts  into  a 
fort  of  flag,  which  has  a  metalline  appearance,  and  Clews 
fome  particles  of  iron  among  it,  by  being  attra&ed  by 
the  magnet. 

GRANITE,  is  a  very  hard  rough  kind  of  marble,  that 
will  not  take  a  thorough  polifh,  fo  denominated,  as  being 
fprinkled  over  with  a  great  many  little  ftains  that  refemble 
grains  of  fand. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  it ;  that  of  Egypt  with  greenifh 
fpots  on  a  dirty  white  ground,  chiefly  ufed  in  their  obelifks 
and  catacombs,  fgrne  of  which  are  above  forty  feet  high. 
2.  The  granite  of  Italy  is  fofter  in  the  quarry  than  that  of 
Egypt.  3.  The  granite  of  Dauphiny,  which  is  only  a 
very  hard  fort  of  flint.  There  is  likewife  a  green  fort  of 
granite,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  Terpentine,  variegated  with 
white  and  green  fpecks. 
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CiR  ANSON,  feated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  in  Switzerland,  at  a  league  from  Yverden,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  Berne  and  Fribourg,  is  the  ftaple  of 
fait  fromFranche-Compte  for  Switzerland,  in  wbofe  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  good  paper  fabric  at  a  place  called  La  Mothe. 
GRATIAS,  are  allowances  made  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  farms  of  the  cuftoms,  by  way  of  abatement  of  the 
duties  on  importation  of  merchandizes  into  Spain,  in  con- 
federation of  the  feveral  alterations  of  the  coin  in  that 
country,  which  had  raifed  our  duties,  contrary  to  treaties, 
without  the  allowance  of  thofe  gratias.     See  Spain. 

GRASIERS,  to  be  compelled  to  fell  at  reafonable 
prices.     25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.     See  Cattle. 

GREECE.  Modern  Greece,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  di- 
vided into  Macedonia,  Albania,  Epirus,  Theffaly,  and 
Achaia.  The  ftate  of  its  trade  is  beft  known  from  that  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  which  fee ;  fo  that  we  fliall  only 
here  throw  together  fome  reflexions  on  the  manner  of  its 
being  now  circumftanced. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Greece  on  the  fhore  of  the 
Egean  and  Ionian  Seas,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  were  it 
a  barren  inhofpitable  foil  and  climate,  that  had  neither 
production  or  people,  or  the  people  ignorant  of  traffic,  we 
might  eafily  account  for  the  trifling  trade  carried  on  here, 
in  companion  to  what  was  heretofore. 

Here  is  a  rich  foil,  a  delicate  climate,  excellent  havens 
and  ports,  well  fortified  harbours,  populous  cities,  and, 
in  fome  places,  a  well  peopled  country,  and  yet  little  trade. 
The  reafon  given  for  this,  is  the  ill  government  of  the 
Turks,  who,  being  averfe  from  the  improvement  of  ufeful 
arts,  difcourage  commerce,  leave  nature  to  her  rude  felf, 
and  yet  opprefs  the  people  in  the  pittance  they  acquire  by 
unexcited  induftry.  Whence  it  is  that  the  famed  Arcadian 
plains,  the  flowery  meads  of  the  ancient3,  lie  defolate, 
without  flocks  of  fheep,  herds  of  kine  ;  without  corn,  or 
wine,  or  oil  in  any  quantity,  fuitable  to  the  extent  of  the 
land,  though  able  to  produce  all  in  great  plenty.  The 
Morea,  in  ancient  times,  maintained  innumerable  people, 
and  could  furnifh  and  fupply  competent  quantities  of  cattle, 
corn,  oil,  wine,  filk,  flax,  wool,  wax,  honey,  figs,  al- 
monds, pomegranates,  lemons,  citrons,  and  every  thing 
requifite  to  feed  and  employ  two  millions  of  people  ;  but 
for  want  of  trade,  it  is  now  fcarce  able  to  fupply  its  own 
fea-coaft  towns,  or  fupport  its  own  government ;  the 
people  being  few,  poor,  difcouraged,  and  fcarce  able  to 
raife  corn  and  grapes  for  their  food,  oil  for  their  lights,  and 
a  little  fruit  for  their  ordinary  fpending.  They  buy  their 
wines  from  their  iflands,  while  their  own  vines  perifh,  or 
the  grapes  rot  on  the  ground  ungathered.  The  land- 
owners call  themfelves  gentlemen,  value  themfelves  on 
their  alliances  with  ancient  families,  and  lord  it  over  the 
poor  peafants  with  infufferable  infolence,  but  meanly  cringe 
to  the  meaneft  Turk,  who  treats  them  with  the  baftinado ; 
fo  that  all  is  tyranny  and  mifery,  and  how  fhould  there  be 
any  trade  ? 

GREENLAND,  Groenland,  or  Spitzbergen, 
as  the  Dutch  call  it,  is  undifcovered  on  the  north  ;  on  the 
weft  it  has  the  northern  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth  the  fame,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mufcovite  Lapland,  and  the  northernmoft 
part  of  Norway,  over-againft  which  it  lies;  on  the  eaft  it 
has  an  undifcovered  country,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  an 
ifthmus,  which  is  by  fome  called  Eaft,  or  New  Green- 
land. 

Spitsbergen  lies  neareft  to  the  pole  of  any  country  yet 
examined  by  feamen  ;  that  is,  from  feventy-fix  to  eighty- 
two  degrees  north  latitude,  and  perhaps  much  farther  for 
aught  we  know. 

There  are  no  towns  or  villages  in  this  whole  country, 
or  rather  it  is  not  inhabited  by  the  human  fpecies  in  any 
Way  certainly  known.  Such  of  the  mountains  as  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  warm  air  and  fun-beams,  are  covered  with 
heath  and  mofs;  and  in  the  cliff's  of  thefe  rocks  there  are 
infinite  numbers  of  fowls,  that  reft  there  all  the  year. 
The  dung  of  thefe  birds,  with  the  mofs  wafhed  down  by 
the  melted  fnow,  makes  a  mould,  in  fome  places  near  the 
■  fhore,  where  is  produced  a  kind  of  lettuce,  fcurvy-grafs, 
exceeding  mild  and  pleafant,  fnake-weed,  moufe-ear, 
heart's-eafe,  ftrawberries,  houfeleek,  wall-pepper,  and 
fome  plants  unknown  to  us. 

The  fea  is  obferved  not  to  be  fo  fait  here  as  in  other 
places,  and  to  change  its  colour  with  the  fky.     The  air  is 


fo  cold,  that  there  is  almoft  a  continual  froft,  which  is 
ftrongeft  in  April  and  May.  South  or  Weft  winds  bring 
fnow  or  rain,  and  moderate  the  cold.  In  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  the  weather  is  ufually  calm,  and  in  the  two 
laft  months,  efpecially  in  July,  the  fun  fhines  fo  hot  as  to 
melt  the  tar  between  the  feams  of  a  fhip,  if  the  wind  can- 
not come  at  it. 

This  country  abounds  with  a  kind  of  white  bear,  where- 
of the  largeft  are  water- bears,  as  living  upon  what  they 
can  get  at  fea.  Their  fkins  make  very  comfortable  cloath- 
ing  for  fuch  as  travel  in  winter,  and  are  dreffed  in  Spits- 
bergen by  treading  them  in  hot  fawduft.  There  is  a  fine 
kind  of  deer  in  this  country,  and  the  coaft  abounds  wiih 
feal,  fea  dogs,  and  horfes.  The  land  fowl  are  few,  but 
water  fowl  are  in  great  plenty. 

The  fifh  on  this  coaft  require  the  moft  notice,  the 
taking  them  being  the  fole  motive  that  brings  {hips  into 
thefe  feas,  where  the  whale-fifhing  is  carried  on  with  great 
profit.     See  Whale-Fishery. 

The  trade  to  Greenland  free  to  all  Britifh  fubjefts,  25 
Car.  II.  c.  7.  f.i.  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  17.  /  8.  1 
Ann.  c.  16.  /.  1. 

Ships  employed  in  the  catching  of  whales,  belonging  to 
Great-Britain,  whereof  the  mafter  is  a  Britifh  man,  an 
inhabitant  thereof,  may,  during  fuch  voyage,  be  navigated 
with  at  leaft  one  third  of  the  mariners  Britifh,  and  yet 
pay  no  other  duty  for  the  oil  or  fins,  than  if  navigated 
with  three  fourths  Britifh.  25  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /.  1.  4  and 
5  W.  and  M.  c.  17.  /.  27.     I  Ann.  c.  16.  /.  r. 

Such  fhips  not  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  thefe  a£ls,  unlefs 
they  be  vi&ualled  in,  and  proceed  from  Great-Britaih  ;  to 
be  attefted  by  the  colledtor  of  the  port  from  whence  they 
failed,  25  Car.  II.  c.  7.  f.  1.  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  17. 
/  28.      I  Ann.  c.  16.  / .1. 

Harponeers,  and  Greenland  failors  not  be  impreffed. 
13  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  /  5.' — For  other  particulars,  fee  Blub- 
ber, and  for  the  bounty  and  regulations  on  Greenland 
Jhips,  fee  Bounty. 

GREENWICH-Hofpital.  For  the  fupport  and  mainte- 
nance thereof,  hx-pence per  menfem  muft  bededufted  out  of 
the  wages  of  every  feaman  ferving  on  board  his  majefty's 
fhips,  or  any  fhip  belonging  to  the  fubjecls  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and 
Man,  and  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America  ;  and  every 
perfon  employed  in  boats  upon  the  coafts  of  the  aforefaid 
places;  in  taking  fifh,  which  are  brought  frefh  on  fhore, 
and  in  boats  which  trade  from  place  to  place,  or  in  any 
open  boats  upon  the  coafts,  except  on  board  hoys,  fmacks, 
or  other  veffels  belonging  to  London,  and  employed  with- 
in the  North-Foreland,  in  bringing  corn,  fifh,  or  provifions 
to  London.  7,  8,  and  9  W.  III.  c.  21,  23.  2  and  \o 
Ann.    c.  6.  f.  17.      2  Geo.  II.  c.  7. 

This  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  mafter,  &c.  before  the 
fhip  or  veffel  may  be  cleared  inwards  by  the  officers  of  the 
Cuftoms,  upon  forfeiture  of  two-pence  by  every  cuftomer, 
collector,  &c.  who  fhall  clear  any  fhip,  grant  any  war- 
rant, cocket,  tranfire,  return,  or  difcharge,  or  fuffer  fuch 
fhip  or  veffel  to  go  out  of  port,  till  certificate  be  produced 
of  the  payment  of  the  duty,  and  that  fuch  mafter  is  not 
more  than  thirty  days  in  arrear.     2  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  f.  7. 

Shares  of  prize-money  not  claimed,  given  to  the  hof- 
pital. 6  Ann.  c.  13.  /  II.  10  Ann.  c.  17.  /.  9.  13 
Geo.  II.  c.  4.  /  11,  16. 

Regulations  for  fecuring  prize-money  belonging  to  the 
hofpital.     20  Geo.  II.  c.  24. 

Seamen  wounded  in  defence  of  merchant  fhips  maybe 
admitted  into  Greenwich  Hofpital.  10  Ann.  c.  ij.f.20. 
See  Ships. 

GRIMELIN,  a  fmall  filver  coin,  made  and  current  at 
Tripoli  in  Barbary,  in  value  a  little  more  than  four  ibis 
tournois. 

GROAT,  an  Englifh  money  of  account,  equal  to  four- 
pence.  .Other  nations  befides  have  their  greets  or gros. 
In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  our  biggeft  filver  money  was  a 
penny,  which  continued  fo  till  1351,  when  Edward  III. 
coined  groats;  and  thus  matters  flood,  till  Henry  VIII.  ia 
1504  firft  coined  Shillings. 

GROCER.  This  bufinefs  requires  no  other  education 
than  any  other  buying  and  felling  trade  ;  the  boy  ought  to 
be  brifk  and  active,  write  a  good  hand,  and  underftand 
common  arithmetic :  he  ought  alfo  to  have  a  fum  fuffi- 
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cicnt  to  enable  him,  when  out  of  his  time,  to  Cet  up  for 
himfelf,  becaufe  there  are  very  few  journeymen  in  this 
bufinefs.  This  tradefman  deals  in  tea,  fugar,  coffee,  cho- 
colate, raifins,  currants,  prunes,  figs,  &c.  He  buys  the 
goods  from  the  importer,  and  his  profits  arife  from  his 
buying  and  felling  prices.  The  grocer  takes  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  the  few  jour- 
neymen in  trade  have  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and 
their  board,  and  a  yoJiig  man  ought  to  have  at  leaft  two 
hundred  pounds  to  enable  him  to  fet  up  matter. 

By  37  Edw.  III.  5-  grocers  were  merchants  that  en- 
groffed  all  merchandize  vendible;  but  now  it  is  a  parti- 
cular and  well-known  trade,  incorporated  into  a  company, 
which  is  one  of  the  twelve,  and  have  a  very  handfome  hall, 
from  them  AWedjGrocer' s-  Hall. 

Grocery- IVares,  fuch  as  raifins,  figs,  prunes,  and  cur- 
rants, in  what  fhips  to  be  imported,  and  in  what  cafes  to 
be  deemed  aliens  goods.     12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  f.  8,  9. 

No  grocery  to  be  imported  from  the  Netherlands  or 
Germany.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  fi  23. 

What  grocery-wares  imported  fhall  pay  ten  pounds  for 
every  one  hundred  pounds  value.  2  IV.  and  M.  fiejf.  2. 
c.4..  f.  12,  13. 

Raifins  imported,  to  pay  but  five  pounds,  and  currants 
fifty  fhillings  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  value.  4  and 
5  IV.  and  M.  c.  5.  /.  100. 

Currants  imported  in  Englifh  or  Venetian  {hipping, 
how  exempt  from  paying  of  the  fubfidy  granted  by  3  and 
4  Ann.  c.  5.  fi.  I.  \Ann.  c.  6.  /  3.  8  Ann.  c.  13.  /. 
21. 

Every  hundred  weight  of  raifins  imported  pays  five  fhil- 
lings.   8  Ann.  c.  7.  fi.  6. 

Importers  of  raifins,  what  time  to  have  for  payment  of 
duties,  and  what  allowance  for  prompt  payment.  8 
Ann.  c.  7.  /  12. 

Landing  raifins  without  entry,  or  unfhipping  with  a  de- 
fign  to  land  them  before  payment  of  duties,  what  to  for- 
feit.    8  Ann.  c.  7.  /  14,  17. 

Duties,  in  what  cafes  to  be  repaid  on  exportation ,  and 
how  to  be  levied.  8  Ann.  c.  7.  f.15,16.  Sec  Allow- 
ances. 

GROGRAM,  a  fort  of  filk  fluff,  being  a  coarfer  and 
thicker  taffety  than  ordinary. 

GRONINGEN,  one  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
abounds  with  good  paftures,  and  large  herds  of  fmall  and 
great  cattle.  The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated 
on  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Hunnes,  or  Schutfen,  and  Aa, 
which  encompaffing  the  eaft'  and  north  parts  of  the  city, 
form  an  harbour  capable  of  receiving  a  great  number  of 
.veffels,  by  which  means  this  city  enjoys  a  pretty  good 
trade.  Delfzyl,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ems,  in  this 
province,  has  a  very  good  harbour,  which  for  fituation, 
and  other  advantages,  exceeds  that  of  Embden. 

GROSS  IVeigbt,  the  weight  of  goods  with  their  drofs, 
as  alfo  of  the  cafk,  bag,  &c.  in  which  they  are  contain- 
ed ;  out  of  which  weight  allowance  is  made  called  tare 
and  tret.     See  Al  lowance. 

Gross,  alfo  denotes  a  quantity  containing  twelve 
dozen. 

GROUNDAGE,  is  a  tribute  paid  for  the  ground  on 
which  a  fhip  ftands  in  a  port.    Cowell.  edit.  1727. 

GUADALOUPE,  with  Marigalante,  and  Defieada, 
are iflands  in  America,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  France, 
which  were  taken  and  added  to  the  Englifh  fettlements  by 
commodore  Moore  and  general  Barrington,  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  defence,  in  the  year  1759.  The  produce  of  thefe 
iflands  is  fo  confiderable,  that  Guadaloupe  alone  is  faid  to 
furnifh  annually,  in  fugar  only,  forty  thoufand  hogfheads, 
exclufiveof  coffee,  cotton,  &c. 

GUAIACUM,  called  alfo  lignum  vita,  is  a  medicinal 
wood,  extremely  hard  and  folid,  of  a  denfe  compact  texure, 
aud  remarkably  heavy  ;  it  confifts  of  two  parts,  a  central 
matter  or  heart,  as  it  is  called  in  trees,  and  an  exterior 
one  or  blea ;  the  central  part  is  extremely  hard  and  pon- 
derous, and  is  of  a  greenifh  black  colour,  or  elfe  it  is  va- 
riegated with  a  pale  whitifh  colour,  a  dufky  green,  and  a 
brownifh  with  the  black :  the  external  part  is  y»llowifh, 
or  the  colour  of  box-wood  ;  this  is  covered  when  we  fee 
the  fragments  of  the  branches  of  the  tree  intire,  with  a  thin 
but  very  firm  and  ftrong  bark,  of  a  woody  texture,  but 
feeming  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  thin  plates  or  laminse, 
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laid  over  one  another  ;  it  is  fomewhat  refinous,  and  is  ex- 
ternally of  a  mixed  greyifh  and  greenifh  black  colour,  or 
variegated  with  fpots  of  a  dufky  greenifh  and  livid  black  ; 
within,  it  is  of  a  pale  colour.  The  wood  is  of  a  fragrant 
fmelland  of  an  aromatic  and  pungent  but  fomewhat  bit- 
terifh  tafte,  but  not  difagreeable;  the  bark  is  of  a  more 
acrid  tafte,  and  more  difagreeable  to  the  palate. 

Guaiacum  is  attenuant  and  aperient:  it  promotes 
a  difcharge  by  fweat  and  urine,  and  at  the  fame  time: 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  the  other  vifcera.  It  is  an 
excellent  medicine  in  obftruftions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen, 
in  jaundices,  dropfies,  and  many  other  chronic  cafes.  It 
gives  great  relief  in  rheumatifms,  and  even  in  the  goutj 
It  has  atone  time  been  famous  for  curing  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe.  We  received  the  accounts  of  its  virtues  in  that  way 
from  warmer  climates,  where  perfpiration  is  eafily  ex- 
cited to  a  very  great  degree ;  and  in  thefe  places  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  it  ftill  cures  that  terrible  difeafe 
fingly.  With  us  we  find  it  infufficient,  and  indeed,  the 
fhorter  methods  by  mercurials,  render  the  ufe  of  any  thing 
of  this  kind  lefs  neceffary  than  it  might  be  before  the 
bringing  thofe  powerful  remedies  into  ufe. 

The  bark  is  a  more  powerful  attenuant  than  the  wood, 
but  is  lefs  proper  to  people  of  a  feverifh  difpofition.  Nei- 
ther of  them  are  given  much  in  fubftance,  the  ufual  way 
being  in  decoctions  with  faffafras,  and  other  medicines  of 
the  fame  intention. 

Befides  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  guaiacum,  we  have) 
a  refin  of  it  kept  under  the  improper  name  of  gum  guaia- 
cum in  the  fhops.  This  is  a  folid,  but  very  friable  fub- 
ftance, much  refembling  common  refin,  except  in  colour, 
in  which  it  is  of  adufky  greenifh  hue,  and  fometimes  tho' 
lefs  frequently,  of  a  reddifh.  It  is  very  acrid  and  pungent 
to  the  tafte,  and  when  burnt,  fmells  not  unpleafantly,  but 
much  like  guaiacum  wood.  This  is  given  in  the  fame! 
cafes  with  the  wood,  and  the  famous  balfamum  polychrefi- 
tum  is  made  of  it. 

GUARDIAN  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  a  principal  magi- 
ftrate that  hath  the  jurifdiftion  of  thofe  havens  in  the  eaft 
part  of  England,  which  are  commonly  called  the  Cinque, 
ports,  that  is,  the  five  ports  or  havens.     He  has   all  the 
jurifdiftion  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England  has  in  places 
not  exempt ;  and  the  reafon  why  one  magiftrate  was   af- 
figned  to  fo   few   havens  is,  becaufe   in  refpeiS  to  their 
fituatipn,  they  anciently  required  a  more  vigilant  care  than 
other  havens,  being  nearer  and  more  obvious  to  enemies, 
by  the  narrownefs  of  the  fea  in  thofe  parts.     Camden  in 
his  Brit.  pag.  238,  fays,  that  the  Romans,  after  they  had 
fettled   themfelves  and  their  empire  here  in  England,  ap- 
pointed a  magiftrate  or  governor  over  thofe  eaftern  parts, 
whom  they  called  Comitem  littoris  Saxonici  per  Britanniam, 
having  another  that  bore  the  fame  title  on  the  oppofitft 
part  of  the  fea,  whpfe  office  was  to  fortify  and  furnifh  the 
lea-coafts  with  munition  againft  the  incurfions  and  robbe- 
ries of  the  Barbarians  ;    and    farther  fignifies  his  opinion 
that  our   warden  of  the   Cinque  Ports  was  firft  erefted 
among  us,  in  imitation  of  that  Roman  polity. 
GUATIMALA,  fee  Porto  Cavallc*. 
GUAYAQUIL,  lies  in  the  province  of  Quito,  and  its 
produces  are  gold,  precious   ftones,  cacao,  green   hides, 
tallow,  farfaparilla,  woollen  fluffs  of  the  country  make, 
faltpetre,  brimftone,  and  wood,    worked  up  in  the  fhip 
yards  of  this  place.    It  alfo  produces  cacao  in  fuch  plenty, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  year  in  which  thirty  thoufand  bales 
of  eighty-one  pounds  each,  are  not  fhipped  off,  and  fome- 
times the  quantity  is  doubled.     The  goods  imported  here 
from  Lima  are  wine,  oil,  fpice,  and  other  European  com- 
modities. 

GUERNSEY,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  and  Sari.  Provifions 
relating  to  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Southampton  to 
thofe  iflands.  12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  /  12,  13,  14.  1  IV. 
and  M.fefs.  1.  c.  32.  /.  14. 

Sprits  brought  from  thence  charged  with  the  excife.  2 
IV.  and  M.  fiefs.  2.  c.  9.  /  12.     4  Ann.  c.  6.  /  34. 

Goods  of  their  own  growth  may  be  imported  duty  free. 
3  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  fi.  5. 

Salt  imported  from  thence  to  pay  as  foreign.  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  18.  fill. 

Their  veffels  how  made  liable  to  the  payment  of  fix- 
pence  a  month  to  Greenwich  hofpital.     2  Geo.  II.   c.  7. 
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GUESTE,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  the 
Mogul's  dominions,  being  about  one  one-fifth  of  the 
Dutch  aune. 

GUEZE,  a  long  meafure  of  Perfia,  for  meafuring 
fluffs,  linens,  &c.  Of  this  meafure  there  are  two  forts  in 
that  kingdom,  viz.  the  royal  gueze,  called  a\h  gueze  mon- 
kelfers,  and  the  gueze  racourcie,  called  fimply  gueze;  this 
laft  being  only  two-thirds  of  the  other.  The  gueze  mon- 
kelfer  contains  two  feet  ten  inches  and  eleven  lines  of  Paris, 
or  four-fifths  of  that  aune,  fo  that  five  guezes  make  four 
aunes. 

In  India  is  alfo  ufed  along  meafure,  called  gueze,  which 
is  near  fix  lines  fhorter  than  that  of  Perfia,  or  about  one- 
feventieth  of  an  aune  lefs,  though  as  the  difference  is  fo 
fmall  it  is  feldom  regarded. 

GUIENNE.  This  rich  province  of  France  furnifhes 
trade  with  large  quantities  of  wine  and  brandies,  vinegar, 
prunes,  rofin,  chefnuts,  oil,  iron,  and  copper,  wrought  and 
unwrought,  a  great  deal  of  paper,  and  a  middling  quantity 
of  hemp.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perigueux, 
thirty-nine  forges  for  cannon,  and  other  large  works  of 
iron,  befides  many  others  near  Dax,  and  feveral  hammers 
for  copper  at  Bergerac,  Orteix,  and  Nerac.  On  the  fide 
of  Oleron  are  four  paper  mills,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bergerac,  and  Caftel-Jalous,  feven  others.  A  large 
quantity  of  hemp  is  cultivated  at  the  two  Tonneins,  and 
in  fome  other  places  along  the  Garonne  and  the  Lot ;  but 
all  the  fabrics  are  but  trifling,  when  compared  with  the 
quantities  of  wine  and  brandy,  the  ftaple  commodities  of 
thefe  parts  ;  infomuch  that  in  all  this  province  not  above 
feventy-five  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  wool  is  fhorn,  and 
it  is  with  thefe,  and  a  few  from  Poitou,  that  all  their 
wollen  goods  are  made,  viz.  at  Bourdeaux,  Bazas,  Mont- 
de-Mafan,  and  Nay,  thick  blankets ;  at  Touffac,  coarfe 
cloths;  at  Ponts,  fome  eftaminas;  at  Baniers,  the  fluffs 
called  cardillats ;  at  Pau  and  Marmande,  hats  ;  at  Ca- 
dillac, Nerac,  and  Villeneuve  d'Agenois,  ftockings;  and 
at  Reolle,  thread,  fringe,  and  tickens. 

GUINEA.     See  African  Coasts. 

Guinea,  an  Englifh  gold  coin.  At  firft  it  was  only  of 
twenty  fhillings  value;  after  that  it  rofe  to  twenty-one 
fhillings  and  fix-pence;  but  is  now  current  at  twenty-one 
fliillings.  It  is  fo  called  from  Guinea  in  Africa,  becaufe 
the  gold  of  which  the  firft  guinea!  were  ftruck  was  brought 
from  thence.  A  pound  of  gold  is  divided  into  forty-four 
parts  and  a  half,  each  of  which  is  equivalent  to  a  guinea. 

Guineas  and  balf-guineas,  may  be  imported.  8  Will.  HI. 
cap.  I. 

GUIOMERE.     See  African  Coasts. 

GUIPOSCOA.     See  Spain. 

GULPH,  or  Guif,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  fea 
that  runs  up  within  the  land.  Agulph  is  lefs  than  a  fea,  but 
larger  than  a  bay. 

GUM,  a  vegetable  juice,  properly  that  of  the  bark, 
exuding  from  certain  plants,  and  hardening  into  a  vifcid 
tranfparent  mafs,  both  being  occafioned  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  Gums,  in  general,  are  more  vifcid  and  lefs  friable  than 
refins,  and  are  diffoluble  in  any  aqueous  menftruum ; 
whereas  refins  are  more  fulphureous,  and  require  a  fpiritous 
or  oily  diffolvent. 

Gums  are  different  according  to  the  different  trees,  &c. 
they  exude  from  ;  and  the  molt  valuable  kinds  of  gums 
are,  gum  arable,  gum  lac,  gumfenega,  and  gum  adragant  or 
tragacanth,  which  fee  under  their  refpeftive  articles. 

Gum  Refin,  a  hardened  juice  of  an  intermediate  nature 
between  a  gum  and  a  refin,  being  diffoluble  in  aqueous  and 
oleaginous  menftruums.  Of  this  kind  are  majlic,  camphire, 
Jlorax,  &c. 

GUN,  may  be  divided  into  great  and  fmall  ;  great  guns 
in  general,  called  cannon,  conftitute  ordnance,  or  artillery, 
fuch  as  cannon-royal,  demi-cannon,  culverins,  demi-cul- 
verins,  fakers,  minions,  falcons,  &c. 

Small  guns  comprize  mulkets,  mufketoons,  carabines, 
blunderbuffes,  fowling-pieces,  &c. 

Piftols  and  mortars  are  excepted  out  of  the  general  de- 
nomination of  guns. 

GUN-ENGRAVER.  The  boy  intended  for  this  bu- 
finefs  ought  to  learn  to  draw,  though  his  knowledge  of 
that  art  may  be  much  lefs  extenfive  than  in  the  copper-plate 
engraver.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  are  employed  by  the 
gun-fmiths  to  engrave  the  locks,  and  part  of  the  barrels  of 
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guns  arid  piftols.  They  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
with  an  apprentice,  and  a  journeyman  may  earn  twenty 
fhillings  a  week. 

GUN-INLAYER.  This,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  a 
pretty  ingenious  bufinefs,  and  the  youth  who  would  excel 
in  it  fliould  likewife  learn  to  draw.  The  gun-inlayer  or- 
naments the  flocks  of  guns,  blunderbufles,  piftols,  &c. 
with  inlayed  work  of  filver,  mother  of  pearl,  &c.  The 
matters  take  ten  or  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice, 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  get  about  three  fliillings 
a  day. 

GUN-SMITH.  This  is  an  ingenious  bufinefs,  and 
therefore  a  dull  ftupid  boy  ought  not  to  be  put  apprentice 
to  it.  The  gun-fmitb  has  his  gun  and  piftol  barrels  founded 
for  him ;  befpeaks  his  flocks  of  the  gun-flock  maker ; 
makes  locks  for  them,  and  mounts  them.  The  company 
of  gun-fmiths  of  London  confift  of  very  few  members  ; 
but  they  have  moft  of  them  the  honeft  pride  of  fuffering 
none  but  the  beft  work  to  go  out  of  their  hands ;  they  are 
therefore  very  cautious  in  the  choice  of  their  barrels ;  fhew 
great  flcill  in  the  tempering  their  fprings  ;  in  forming  their 
joints  to  make  their  work  fet  clofe,  and  in  giving  beauty 
to  their  work  by  filing  and  polifhing.  This  care  occafions 
the  guns  made  in  the  city  to  become  dearer  than  thofe  made 
out  of  the  liberties.  They  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
with  an  apprentice,  and  pay  fifteen  or  twenty  fhillings  a 
week  to  their  journeymen. 

GUN-STOCK  MAKER.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs 
make  flocks  for  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  guns,  blunder- 
buffes, and  piftols.  They  take  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds 
with  aii  apprentice,  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  will  be 
able  to  earn  fifteen  fhillings  a  week. 

GUNPOWDER,  a  compofition  made  of  faltpetre, 
fulphur,  and  charcoal  incorporated  and  granulated,  which 
readily  takes  fire  and  expands  with  incredible  force.  The 
modern  military  art,  fortification,  &c.  intirely  depend  on 
gunpowder. 

No  matter  of  a  fhip  outward-bound  fliall  receive  on 
board  (except  for  his  majefty's  ufe)  any  gunpowder,  before 
his  (hip  is  at  or  below  Blackwall. 

Every  matter  of  a  fhip  coming  into  the  river  Thames, 
{hall  land  all  his  gunpowder  before  his  fhip  arrives  at  Black- 
wall,  or  within  twenty-four  hours  after. 

Under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  for  every 
fifty  pounds  weight  thereof,  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the 
corporation  of  the  Trinity-houfe.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  20. 
fea.  2, 3, 6. 

For  the  bounty  and  regulations  on  Briti(h-made  gun- 
powder, fee  Bounty. 

Security  given  for  the  exportation  of  gunpowder  to  be 
difcharged  in  the  manner  following,  viz. 

(If  entered  for,  or  landed  in  Ireland,  Guernfey,  Jerfey, 
Alderney,  Sark)  or  Man,  or  any  of  his  majefty's  colonies 
or  plantations  abroad)  by  a  certificate  of  its  being  there 
landed,  under  the  hand  of  the  officer  of  the  Cuftoms  there, 
or,  for  want  of  fuch  officer,  of  the  governor  or  deputy 
governor  of  the  place. 

(If  exported  for  any  other  foreign  port  or  place)  by  a 
certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  conful,  or  two  known 
Britifh  merchants. 

By  proof  that  it  was  taken  by  enemies,  or  periflied  in 
the  feas. 

(If  exported  for  Africa)  by  oath  of  the  matter,  mate, 
purfer,  or  perfon  having  charge  of  the  fhip,  that  it  was  de- 
livered and  fold  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  together  with 
the  oath  of  the  exporter  (if  living)  that  the  goods  have, 
to  the  beft  of  his  knowledge,  been  fo  difpofed  of.  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  29.  /  1,  2. 

Exported  (for  which  the  allowance  has  been  made)  and 
relanded  in  Great- Britain  (except  by  licence  of  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  port,  or  in  cafe  of  diftrefs  to  fave 
it  from  perifliing,  which  is  forthwith  to  be  made  known 
to  one  of  the  faid  officers)  the  gunpowder  (over  and  above 
the  penalty  of  the  bond)  and  treble  the  value  thereof,  is 
forfeited.     4  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  /  3. 

Gunpowder,  &c.  fhipped  after  prohibition,  forfeited. 
29  Geo.  II.  c.  16.  f.  2. 

Allowance  on  exportation  of  gunpowder  continued  to 
29th  of  September,  1771.  4  Geo.  Ill,  c.  11.  ^Am- 
munition. 

G.1JJP-. 
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GUPPAS,  weights  ufed  in  fome  towns  in  the  flrcights 
of  Malacca,  particularly  at  Queda.  Four  guppas  make 
one  guantas ;  fixteen  guantas,  one  hali,  or  nali ;  and  fifteen 
halis  the  bahar  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight 
marc. 

GUZ.     See  Couit. 

GUZURATE.  Of  all  the  kingdoms  which  compofe 
Indoftan,  there  are  none  that  have  more  confiderable  ports, 
or  where  a  greater  trade  is  carried  on,  than  this  of  Gufu- 
rate,  called  alfo  by  fome  the  kingdom  of  Cambaye,  from 
one  of  its  moft  important  cities,  diftinguifhed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Indian  Cairo.  This  territory  is  almoft 
totally  maritime,1  forming  a  peninfula,  that  ftretches  out 
between  the  gulphs  of  India  and  Cambaye,  containing 
more  than  an  hundred  twenty  leagues  of  coaft. 

It  is  in  this  extent  that  Cambaye  and  Surate  are  fituated  ; 
the  two  cities  (efpecially  the  laft)  the  moft  celebrated  in 
India,  for  the  trade  which  the  Europeans  carry  on  there,  or 
that  the  native  merchants  maintain  from  Java  and  Sumatra 
to  the  Levant,  Aden,  Mocha,  and  Mecca,  on  the  Red- 
Sea,  and  to  Bender-Abafli  in  the  Perfian  gulph,  in  cotton 
cloth,  counterpanes,  carpets,  embroidered  hangings,  rock 
cryftal,  granates,  hyacinths,  amethifts,  turquoifes,  choice 
drugs,  medicinal  herbs,  dying  woods,  perfumes,  excellent 
indigo,  (cultivated  and  made  at  Amadabat,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  and  at  Sirches)  camphire,  tobacco,  brim- 
ftone,  turbith  galanga,  nard,  lapis  lazuli,  affa  fcetida, 
borax,  fcamony,  benzoin,  pepper,  cummin,  ginger,  mi- 
rabolans,  filks  of  their  manufacturing,  corn,  fait,  oil,  and 
butter. 

Their  returns  from  Aden,  are  gold  and  filver  coin, 
coral,  ambergreafe,  mifleit,  (a  drug  for  dying  and  co- 
louring) and  the  beft  opium'of  all  the  Eaft.  From  Perfia 
they  extraft  brocades,  and  other  filk  fluffs,  velvets,  cam- 
blets,  pearls,  almonds,  raifins,  nuts,  dates,  and  particu- 
larly rofe-water,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  which 
they  tranfport  to  many  parts  of  India. 

The  Europeans,  and  other  nations,  furnifh  this  and  the 
other  territories  of  the  Great  Mogul,  with  pewter,  Ver- 
million, all  forts  of  cloth,  ivory,  fandal  wood,  pepper, 
cardamoms,  cloves,  porcelane,  China  fluffs,  gold  and 
lilver  veffels  ;  and  there  are  feen  in  their  ports  and  principal 
cities,  not  only  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Portugueze, 
but  alfo  Jews,  Turks,  Perfians,  Arabians,  and  merchants 
of  all  the  cities  in  India,  except  Chinefe  and  Japonefe. 
The  cities  of  note  for  trade  in  this  kingdom,  are  Amada- 


bath,  Brocbia,  Bifantagar,  and  Pettan,  which  fee. 

GYPSUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  plaifler  ftone,  which* 
when  calcined  and  wrought  up  with  water,  makes  parget 
or  plaifler  of  Paris. 

There  are  feveral  diftincT:  fpecies  of  gypfum  found  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  world,  differing  in  hardnefs,  and  in 
finenefs,  or  coarfenefs  of  their  ftru"£ture ;  but  the  defcrip- 
tions  authors  have  left  us  of  the  fpecies  they  recommend* 
fhew  very  plainly  that  they  underftand  by  that  word  the 
white  glittering,  hard  kind,  which  refembles  fine  fugar, 
and  which  is  ufually  known  under  the  name  of  plaifler  of 
Paris  ftone. 

It  is  a  very  pure  and  beautiful  foffil,  much  approaching 
to  the  nature  of  the  fibrous  talcs  ;  but  that  its  particles  are 
not  arranged  into  Jlrlts  or  filaments,  but  formed  only  into 
fmall  granules.  It  is  found  in  loofe  maffes  of  a  very  irre- 
gular fhape  and  fize,  in  general  from  fix  inches  to  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter,  with  four,  fix,  or  eight  inches 
thicknefs.  The  fubftance  of  thofe  maffes  is  perfeftly 
rude  and  irregular;  but,  when  broken,  the  fubftance  they 
confift  of  is  found  very  much  to  refemble  marble  in  its 
appearance.  It  is  very  bright  and  gloffy,  and  of  a  clofe, 
firm,  and  compact  texture,  though  vifibly  of  a  large, 
coarfe  grain  ;  its  natural  colour  is  a  pure  and  very  bright 
white;  but  it  is  fometimes  accidentally  tinged  with  brown, 
or  reddifh.  When  nicely  obferved,  the  granules  or  par- 
ticles which  compofe  the  mafs  are  found  to  be  flatted, 
and  in  fome  places  refemble  fmall  fpangles  of  the  white 
talc.  It  is  very  heavy,  but  not  hard ;  a  fmall  piece  of  it 
may  even  be  crumbled  between  the  fingers  into  a  coarfe 
white  powder ;  it  breaks  equally  eafy  in  all  directions, 
and,  when  held  up  againft  the  light  in  not  too  thick 
pieces,  is  tolerably  pellucid.  It  is  indiffbluble  in  all  the 
known  menftruums,  aud,  if  put  into  the  fire,  it  very 
freely  and  readily  calcines  into  a  good  plaifler  of  Paris. 

It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of  France,  but  particularly  near 
Mont  Martre,  where  there  have  long  been  pits  of  it  that 
have  furnifhed  vaft  quantities. 

Its  great  ufe  is  in  burning  to  plaifler;  but  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  the  works  of  fome  medicinal  writers  as  an  aftrin- 
gent  and  ftyptic,  given  in  its  crude  ftate :  when  calcined, 
the  ancients  efteemed  it  a  a  poifon ;  but  this  was  without 
reafon.  It  is  frequently  fold  in  powder,  after  calcination, 
by  our  druggifts,  under  the  name  of  Englifh  talc,  burnt 
and  powdered  for  cleaning  filver  lace. 
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H. 


H  A  E 

The  eighth  letter  of  the  Englilh  alphabet,  and 
fixth  confonant.     Among  the  ancients  it  denoted 
■  1  two  hundred,  and  when  a  dafh  was  added  at  top, 
iTfignified  two  hundred  thoufand. 

HABERDASHER  of  hats.  This  trade  requires  no 
more  ingenuity  nor  learning  than  any  other  retail  trade. 
The  boy,  during  his  apprenticefhip,  ought  however  not 
only  to  learn  to  diftinguifh  the  various  fpecies  of  hats, 
from  the  fineft  beaver,  to  the  coarfeft  felt,  and  to  know 
the  buying  and  felling  prices  of  each ;  but  to  learn  fo 
much  of  the  manufacture  of  hats,  as  to  know  when  they 
are  well  or  ill  made,  of  what  materials  they  are  compofed, 
and  whether  the  workmanfbip  be  anfwerable  to  the  price. 
As  to  the  reft  of  his  bufmefs,  brufhing,  curing,  lining, 
lacing,  and  looping,  thefe  are  fo  eafily  learned,  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  fpend  feven  years  in  acquiring 
them.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  take  with  an  apprentice, 
from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds ;  there  are  but  few  journeymen 
fhopmen,  and  they  have  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
and  it  will  take  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  matter, 
with  only  an  indifferent  ftock. 

Haberdasher  of  fmall-ivares.  The  boy  defigned  for 
this  trade  ought  to  have  a  genteel  perfon,  .joined  to  a  great 
fprightlinefs,  activity,  and  complaifance  ;'  he  mould  write 
a  good  running-hand,  be  well  verfed  in  accompts,  and 
have  an  extenfive  and  ready  memory  ;  for  thofe  of  this 
bufinefs  deal  in  an  immenfe  number  of  little  articles,  as 
pins,  needles,  threads,  tapes,  ribbons,  &c.  They  take 
from  fifty  to  two  er  three  hundred  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice, and  allow  a  journeyman  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
a  year  befides  his  board  :  but  it  will  require  five  hundred 
or  a  thoufand  pounds  to  fet  up  {hop  in  a  genteel  way. 

HADDINGTON  contains  Eajl  Lothian,  which,  like 
the  other  part  of  Lothian,  is  a  fine  country  ;  the  chief 
towns  are  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  of  which  the  former 
had  once  a  large  herring-fifhery,  where  they  cured  them 
in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Yarmouth,  though  not  with  the 
fame  perfection  for  their  prefervation,  fo  that  this  bufinefs 
is  now  come  to  decay  ;  as  has  been  the  fate  of  a  confide- 
-  rable  woollen  manufacture  that  once  flourished  at  Had- 
dington, when,  before  the  union,  Englilh  cloth  was  pro- 
hibited in  Scotland  ;  but  when  that  was  once  concluded, 
the  clothiers,  from  Worcefter,  Gloucefter,  Wilts,  So- 
merfet,  and  Devonfhire,  poured  in  their  goods  fo  faft, 
and  under-fold  the  Scots  fo  much,  as  reduced  them  to  a 
neceffity  of  quitting  their  fabrics,  for  the  greateft  part ; 
and  at  this  place  to  content  thenafelves  with  fpinning, 
dying,  and  weaving  af  another  kind. 

HAEMATITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  bhod-Jlone,  a 
kind  of  mineral  fo  called,  on  account  of  its  refembling 
curdled  blood,  or  from  its  quality  of  flopping  blood. 

We  are  to  diftinguifh  carefully  between  two  very  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  foffils,  called  by  the  common  Englilh  name 
blood-Jlone  ;  the  one  is  a  femi-pellucid  gem,  of  a  green 
colour,   fpotted  with  red,  and  is  properly  called  the  he- 
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liotrope ;  the  other  is  a  mere  ore  of  iron,  and  a  very  rich 
one.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  the  fubftance  to  be  defcribed  iu 
this  place. 

It  is  a  very  ponderous  foffil,  fometimes  of  a  paler,  fome- 
times  of  a  deeper  red,  and  not  unfrequently  bluifli ;  it  is 
fometimes  found  in  large  irregular  mafles,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  flat  pieces,  with  botryoide  furfaces,  or  in  the  frag- 
ments of  fuch,  which,  as  thefe  mattes  naturally  break  at  the 
jointings  of  the  protuberances  that  form  the  furface,  are 
ufually  rounded  at  the  end,  and  of  a  fomewhat  conic  and 
pyramidal  figure.  Thefe  mafles  are  of  a  naturally  fmooth 
and  gloffy  furface,  and  when  broken,  are  found  to  be  com- 
pofed of  a  number  of  crufts  laid  evenly  under  one  another, 
and  of  a  regularly  ftriated  texture.  As  thefe  crufts  are  gra- 
dually fmaller  and  fmaller  within  the  mafs,  and  the  ftriae 
all  converge  towards  a  center  at  the  bafe  of  each  of 
them,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  fhould  naturally  fe- 
parate  on  breaking  into  pieces  of  a  pyramidal  or  conic 
figure. 

This  kind  of  iron  ore  is  very  various  in  its  degree  of 
purity  and  hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  its  figure.  The  fineft 
mafles  of  all  are  thofe  whofe  furface  terminates  in  bubbles 
or  round  protuberances  ;  the  coarfeft  pieces  have  nothing 
of  this  ftructure,  but  are  compofed  of  larger  ftriae,  and 
eafily  fplit  longitudinally  according  to  them :  thefe  pieces 
are  what  the  ancients  called  by  a  diftinct  name,  fchijius. 
There  is  alfo  yet  a  more  impure  kind,  which  is  fcarcely  at 
all  either  botryoide  on  the  furface,  or  ftriated,  but  yet  is 
truly  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  reft,  and  is  not  inferior  to 
them  in  virtue.  The  hamatites  of  all  thefe  three  kinds  is 
found  in  England,  and  in  great  abundance  alfo  in  the  Ger- 
man mines,  where  mafles  of  it  are  fometimes  met  with 
quite  black  and  of  an  elegant  polifh  ;  and  others  covered 
with  golden  armature,  as  high  and  elegant  as  if  of  ab- 
folute  leaf  gold,  laid  on  in  the  common  way  of  gilding. 

Blood-ftone  is  to  be  chofen  for  medicinal  ufe  the  highefl 
coloured  and  moft  like  cinnabar  that  can  be  had,  and  fuch 
as  is  heavieft  and  formed  with  the  fineft  ftriae.  It  is  ac- 
counted aftringent  and  deficcative.  It  is  given  in  powder, 
from  ten  grains  to  twenty-five,  for  a  dofe  in  haemorrhages, 
and  is  ufed  in  diftemperatures  of  the  eyes. 

HAIR,  a  fort  of  tegument  for  the  greateft  part  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  except 
the  foles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

Since  the  mode  of  perukes  has  obtained,  hair  makes  a 
very  confiderable  article  in  commerce.  That  of  the 
growth  of  the  northern  countries  is  much  preferred  to  that 
of  the  more  fouthern  ones.  The  merit  of  good  hair  con- 
fifts  in  its  being  well  fed,  and  neither  too  coarfe  nor  too 
flender;  the  bignefs  rendering  it  lets  fufceptibie  of  an  arti- 
ficial curl,  and  difpofing  it  raiher  to  frizzle;  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  making  its  curl  of  too  fhort  duration.  It  fhould  be 
about  twenty-five  inches  long ;  and  as  it  falls  fhor:  of  this, 
it  decteafes  in  value. 

Hair 
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Hair  is  fold  from  five  (hillings  to  five  pounds  an  ounce, 
according  to  its  quality.  The  grey  is  the  moft  valued  ; 
next  to  that  the  white,  &c. 

The  fcarcity  of  white  and  grey  hair  put  the  dealers  in 
that  commodity  upon  artificial  methods  of  rendering  hair 
of  thefe  colours.  They  fpread  the  hair  to  bleach  on  the 
grafs,  after  wafhing  it  firft  in  a  lixivious  water  :  they  alfo 
dye  hair  with  bifmuth.  Both  which  artifices  are  detected 
by  boiling;  and  drying  it.     See  Bleaching. 

HAIR^CUTTER.  This  bufinefs  requires  almoft  no 
education  ;  but  a  complaifant  infinuating  behaviour  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary.  Some  hair-cutters  keep  fhop,  while 
others  only  wait  on  gentlemen  and  ladies  at  their  houfes. 
Some  of  the  laft  have  only  fix- pence  or  a  fhilling  for  cut- 
ting and  curling  a  perfon's  hair,  while  others  have  a  crown, 
and  others  again  half  a  guinea.  But,  to  thedifhonour  ol 
cur  nation,  thefe  extravagant  prices  are  hardly  ever  given 
to  any  but  Frenchmen.  The  hair-cutters  who  keep  fhop, 
and  have  from  one  {hilling  to  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
for  cutting  hair,  take  about  ten  pounds  with  an  appren- 
tice, and  give  their  journeymen  nearly  the  fame  wages  as 
the  barbers,  who  alfo  fometimes  follow  this  bufinefs. 

HAIR-MERCHANT.  Thofe  of  this  trade  import 
human  hair,  goats  hair,  horfe  hair,  &c.  from  abroad,  and 
buy  hair  of  thofe  who  travel  over  England  and  Scotland  to 
procure  it.  He  forts  it  into  parcels,  according  to  its  co- 
lour and  goodnefs ;  employs  hair-pickers  to  pick  the  black 
from  the  white,  and  dead  from  the  live  hair ;  and  hands 
to  mix  it  into  proper  (hades  or  colours.  He  alfo  dyes  thofe 
that  are  of  an  improper  colour,  and  bleaches  fuch  as  are 
not  quite  white :  he  curls  by  rolling  it  upon  pipes,  and 
baking  it  in  the  oven.  There  are  hair-merchants  who  only 
deal  wholefale,  and  fell  as  they  buy  ;  but  moft  of  them 
prepare  their  hair  in  the  manner  here  mentioned,  and  fell 
it  either  curled  or  uncurled  to  the  barbers.  They  take 
with  an  apprentice  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  Some 
heir-merchants  fet  up  with  no  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds,  while  others  employ  in  trade  upwards  of  two 
thoufand. 

HAKE,  a  fort  of  fi(h  dried  and  falted,  called  commonly 
poor  John,  in  the  weftern  parts  of  England,  The  proverb 
obtains  in  Kent,  as  dry  as  a  hake. 

HALBERSTADT,  a  principality  in  Germany, bounded 
on  the  north  by  Brunfwic  Wolfembuttle,  has  a  good  foil, 
yields  plenty  of  corn,  and  the  forefts  ftore  of  venifon. 
Its  principal  town,  of  the  fame  name,  was  heretofore  an 
imperial  city  ;  but  its  trade  is  now  inconfiderable,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  river. 

HALF-PENNY,  an  Englifh  copper  coin,  the  value  of 
which  is  denoted  by  its  name. 
HALI.     See  Guppas. 

HALLAGE,  is  a  fee  due  for  cloths  brought  for  fale  to 
Blackwall-hall  in  London.  Alfo  the  toll  due  to  the  lord  of 
a  fair  or  market,  for  fuch  commodities  as  are  vended  in 
the  common  hall  of  the  place. 

HALLIFAX.  See  Nova  Scotia. 
HAMBURGH.  See  Baltic,  Bank,  and  Com. 
HAMPSHIRE  is  very  abundant  in  fheep,  which  fur- 
nifh  wool  for  its  many  fabrics  of  fhalloons,  kerfies,  and 
other  fluffs ;  its  produces  are  iron,  corn,  and  timber,  and 
it  is  more  particularly  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  honey 
and  bacon. 

HAND'S  BREADTH,  a  meafure  of  three  inches. 
HANDFUL,  or  [imply  Hand,  a  meafure  of  four  inches 
by  the  ftandard,  according  to  flat.  33  of  Hen.  VIII. 

The  hand  among  jockeys  is  four  fingers  breadth,  being 
the  fift  clenched,  whereby  the  height  of  a  horfe  is  mea- 
fured.  A  horfe  for  war  fhould  be  fixteen  or  eighteen 
•"hands  high. 

I  HANOVER  is  a  part  of  thofe  German  dominions  that 
belong  immediately  to  his  Britannic  majefty,  as  elector  of 
Brunfwic,  Lunenburg,  or  Hanover.  His  revenues  are  com- 
puted to  amount  to  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  ann. 
and  he  is  able  to  raife  thirty  thoufand  men  in  all  his  terri- 
tories, which,  befides  Hanover,  confift  of  the  duchies  of 
Lunenburg  and  Zell,  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  the  duchy 
of  Lawenberg  ;  moft'part  of  which  lie  between  the  rivers 
Wefer  and  Elbe,  and  extend  near  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  from  fouth-eaft  to  north- weft,  and  are  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  fifty  in  breadth  ;  but  then  within 
thefe  limits  are  the  territories  of  feveral  other  princes  and 


(fates,  as  the  bifhopric  of  Hildeftieim,  the  duchy  of 
Brunfwic  Proper,  Woifembuttle-Blackenburg,  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  city  of  Bremen,  and  of  feveral  other  impe- 
rial cities.  Thefe  dominions  feem  very  well  fituated  for 
a  foreign  trade,  lying  upon  the  German  Sea  and  the  two 
great  rivers  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Wefer :  however,  trade, 
does  not  flourifh  here ;  either  they  have  but  few  ftaple  com- 
modities, or  men  of  fubftance  do  not  apply  themfelves  to 
foreign  traffic.  The  country  is  pretty  much  over-run  with 
wood,  and  the  foil  is  not  fruitful  where  it  is  not.  Except- 
ing timber,  cattle,  hogs,  and  fome  minerals,  viz.  a  little 
filver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  vitriol,  brimftone,  quickfilver, 
and  copperas,  with  mum,  beer,  and  bacon,  we  do  not 
find  that  they  have  much  elfe  to  trade  with.  See 
Brunswic. 

HANSE,  Hans,  or  Hanseatic  towns,  certain  free 
towns  of  Germany  and  the  North  in  ltricT:  alliance  with 
each  other,  under  laws  and  magiftrates  of  their  own  ap- 
pointing, for  the  better  carrying  on  of  commerce,  and  for 
their  mutual  fecurity  and  affiftance." 

The  word  is  obfolete  High  Dutch  or  Teutonic,  fignify- 
ing  confederacy  or  alliance.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Ger- 
man am  fee,  that  is,  on  the  fea  ;  by  reafon  the  firft  of  them 
were  all  fituateon  the  fea-coaft. 

This  celebrated  afibciation  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have 
commenced  at  Bremen  on  the  Wefer,  in  1164;  according 
toothers,  in  1260,  immediately  after  the  pyracies  and  in- 
curfions  of  the  Danes,  Normans,  &c.  Others,  in  920. 
But,  be  its  origin  when  it  will,  it  was  confirmed  and  re- 
eftablifhed  in  1270. 

At  firft  it  only  confided  of  towns  fituate  en  or  near  the 
Baltic  Sea ;  but  its  reputation  increafing,  there  was 
fcarce  any  trading  city  in  Europe  but  defired  to  be  admitted 
into  this  confederacy. 

Under  Henry  III.  of  England,  the  Hanfe  confided  of 
fixty-two  cities,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  four  more, 
France  furnifhed  to  the  confederacy  Rouen,  St.  Malo, 
Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Marfeilles ;  Spain,  Barcelona, 
Seville,  and  Cadiz  j  England,  London  ;  Portugal,  Lif- 
bon  ;  the  Low  Countries,  Antwerp,  Dort,  Amfterdam, 
Bruges,  Rotterdam,  Oftend,  and  Dunkirk ;  Italy  and 
Sicily,  Medina,  Leghorn,  and  Naples. 

The  Hanfe  was  divided  into  four  claffes,  the  head  of 
which  were  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunfwic,  and  Pruffia,  or 
Dantzick  ;  and  Lubec  the  head  of  the  whole.  Thefe  four 
towns  were  called  mother- towns,  as  thofe  afterwards  added 
were  called  daughters. 

Befides  this,  they  had  four  principal  factories  or  ftaples, 
at  London,  called  guildhalda  Teutonicorum,  or  the  ftillyard  ; 
at  Bruges,  afterwards  removed  to  Antwerp  ;  at  Novogrod, 
and  Berg,  or  Berghen.  But  the  firft  and  principal  was 
that  of  Lubec,  which  ftill  remains  the  head  of  the  afib- 
ciation. 

The  government  of  the  Hanfe  was  at  firft  ariftocratical ; 
then  it  came  under  the  fole  direction  of  the  grand  mafter 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  ;  and  at  length  divers  princes  and 
noblemen  made  intereft  for  it. 

This  alliance  was  in  its  moft  flourifliing  ftate  about  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth :  they  were  then  in  a  condition  to  proclaim  war 
againft  kings ;  witnefs  the  wars  they  carried  on  againft 
VValdemar,  king  of  Denmark,  about  the  year  134.8, 
and  againft  Eric  in  1428 :  in  this  laft,  the  Hanfe 
fleet  confided  of  forty  (hips,  containing  an  army  of 
about  twelve  thoufand  regular  troops  befides  the  fea- 
men. 

But  the  feveral  princes,  whofe  cities  compofed  the  afib- 
ciation, began  to  think  it  policy  to  fet  fome  bounds  to  a 
power  which  might  in  time  prove  formidable  to  themfelves  : 
the  means  were  fhort  and  eafy ;  each  withdrew  the  mer- 
chants of  his  country  from  the  afibciation,  which  in  a 
little  time,  from  the  great  number  of  cities  it  had  com- 
prized, found  itfelf  funk  to  thofe  few  that  conflituted  the 
original  confederacy  ;  which  henceforth  was  denominated 
the  Teutonic  Hanfe  ;  and  thefe  are  ftill  fo  confiderable  in 
point  of  commerce,  that  they  are  admitted  to  make  treaties 
with  crowned  heads. 

Their  divifions  greatly  contributed  to  their  fall ;  add  to 
this,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  the  republic  and  commerce 
of  Holland  had  no  final]  (hare  therein. 

There 
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There  are  now  fcarce  any  other  towns  in  Germany  but 
Lubec,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Roftock,  Brunfwic,  acd  Co- 
logn,  that  are  Hanfeatic,  and  that  have  deputies  at  the  af- 
iemblies  held  on  the  common  exigencies  thereof. 

The  confiderable  trade  which  the  Dutch  carry  on  with 
the  Hanfe  contributes  not  a  little  towards  maintaining 
fome  of  them  in  their  ancient  reputation;  and  it  is  princi- 
pally to  their  alliance  with  that  republic  that  they  owe  the 
prefervation  of  their  liberties,  the  fuccours  fome  of  them 
received  from  the  Dutch  having  faved  them  more  than 
once  from  the  enterprizes  of  their  neighbours. 

HARBOURS  and  Havens.  The  penalty  of  doing 
nufance  to  harbours.     34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 

Penalty  of  throwing  ballaft,  &c.  out  of  fhips  in  har- 
bour, &c.     19  Geo.  II.  c.  22. 

Ships  ftranded  in  harbours,  &c.  to  be  removed  by  the 
juftices.     19  Geo.  II.  c.  2-/3. 

For  the  repair  of  Arundel  port.     6  Geo.  II.  c.  12. 

For  repairing  Bridport  harbour.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  11. 

For  the  repair  of  Burlington  pier.  8  and  9  W.  III.  c. 
29.     %Geo.\.  c.  10.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  10. 

Nufances  from  the  tin-works  to  the  harbours  inDevon- 
fhire  and  Cornwall  prohibited.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  27 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  23. 

A  duty  on  (hips  for  the  repair  of  Dover  harbour.  25 
Eliz.  c-  6.  31  Eliz.  c.  13.  35  Eliz.  c.  7.  /.  28.  44 
Eliz.  e.g.  /35-  1  Jac.i.  c.  32.  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  27.  11  and  12  IVill.  III.  c.  5.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  7.  9 
Geo.  I.  c.  30.     10  Gto.  I.  c.  7.     11  Geo.  II.  c.  7. 

For  repairing  the  harbour  of  Ellenfoot.  22  Geo.  II.  c. 
6.     29  Geo.  II.  e.  37. 

For  repairing  the  pier  of  Ufordcombe.  4  Geo.  II.  e. 
19. 

For  improving  the  harbour  of  Leith.     27  Geo.  II.    e.  8. 

For  the  repair  of  Lime  harbour.     355//'%.  £.7.  /.  29. 

For  making  a  bafon  at  Liverpoole.  8  Ann.  c.  12.  H 
Geo.  II.  e.  32. 

For  repairing  the  piers  of  Margate.  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  3. 
r  For  recovering  the  harbour  of  Minehead.  11  and  12 
IVill.  III.   c.  9      10  Ann.  c.  24.      II  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 

For  repairing  New  Haven  in  Suffex.     4  Geo.  II.  e.  17- 

For  pulling  down  piles  and  fifhgarths  in  the  Ouze  and 
Humber.     23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18. 

Parton  harbour  in  Cumberland.  4  Ann.  c.  18.  II 
Geo.  I.  e.  16.     5  Geo.  II.  £.  13. 

For  preferving  the  harbour  of  Catwater  near  Plymouth. 
8  Ann.  c.  8. 

Improving  the  harbour  of  Poole,  and'afcertaining  the 
harbour-duties  there.     29  Geo.  II.  c.  10. 

For  enlarging  Ramfgate  harbour,  and  repairing  Sand- 
wich.    23  Geo.  II.  c.  40. 

For  the  laying  of  ballaft  at  Rye  and  Winchelfea.  2 
and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  30. 

For  repair  of  the  harbour  of  Rye.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  9 
Geo.  I.  c.  30.      10  Geo.  I.  c.  7.      II  Geo.  II.  f.  7. 

For  the  repair  of  Scarborough  pier.  37  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
14.     5  Gfo.  II.  c.  II.     25  G«.  II.  c.  44. 

Wears  and  engines  in  the  haven  of  Southampton  may 
be  pulled  down.  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  5.  14  and  15  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  13. 

For  repair  of  Southwold  harbour.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  14. 
30  Geo.  II.  e.  58. 

For  improving  Sunderland  harbour.  13  Geo.  I.  c.  6. 
20  Geo.l.  c.  18. 

For  the  harbour  of  Watchett.     7  G<w.  I.  c.  14. 

For  preferving  Weymouth  harbour.  22  Geo.  II.  c. 
22. 

Far  the  repair  of  Whitby  harbour.  1  Ann.  Ji.  2.  c.  19. 
7  Gw.  I.  c.  16.     8  Geo.  II.  e.  10.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  39. 

For  improving  the  harbour  of  Whitehaven.  13  Geo.  II. 
c.  14. 

For  repairing  Yarmouth  haven.  22  Car.  II.  c.  1.  29 
Car.U.  c.  10.  1  7<w.  II.  £.16.  1  JjPz/i  and  Mar.  c. 
II.  10  and  1 1  W.  III.  c.  5.  1  Ann.  Jl.  2.  c.  J.  CjGeo. 
I.  e.  10.  20  Geo.  II.  c.  40.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  See 
Ports. 

HARDENING,  the  a£l  of  communicating  a  greater 
degree  of  hardnefs  to  a  body  than  it  had  before. 

Steel  and  iron  "are  hardened  and  tempered  divers  ways, 
a3  by  the  hammer,  quenching  it,  when  hot,  in  cold  water, 
cafe-hardening,  &c. 


To  harden  and  temper  Englifh,  Flemifh,  and  Swedifh 
flee],  they  beat  it  pretty  high,  then  fuddenly  quench  it  in 
water  to  make  it  very  hard  :  Spanifh  and  Venice  fteel  need 
only  a  blood-red  heat,  and  then  be  quenched.  Sometimes 
they  rub  ground  indigo  and  fallad-oil  upon  it  with  a 
woollen  rag,  while  it  is  heating,  and  let  it  cool  of  it- 
felf. 

If  the  fteel  be  too  brittle  for  an  edge,  fpring,  &c.  bring 
it  down  thus :  Take  a  piece  of  grindftone  or  whetftone, 
and  rub  hard  the  work  on  it  to  take  the  black  fcurff  off", 
and  brighten  it;  thus  let  it  heat  in  the  fire,  and  it  will 
gradually  change  colour,  coming  firft  to  a  light  goldifh 
colour,  then  to  a  darker  goldifh  colour,  and  at  laft  to  a 
blue  colour  :  ctoufe  which  of  thefe  the  work  requires,  and 
quench  it  fuddenly  in  water. 

HAMMER- Hardening  is  generally  ufed  in  iron  and 
fteel  plates  for  faws,  fprings,  rules,  &c. 

CASE-Hardening  is  a  leffer  degree  of  fteel-making, 
and  performed  by  baking  razors,  files,  knife-blades,  &c. 
in  a  kind  of  oven,  and  laying  over  them  ftrata  of  powder- 
ed charcoal,  hoofs,  horns,  &c.  fo  as  to  exclude  the  air  ; 
and  thus  by  baking  to  give  a  coat  of  fteel  to  thofe  inftru- 
ments  fome  depth  below  their  furface. 

Others  cover  the  iron  or  fteel  all  over  with  a  compofi- 
tion  of  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  horn,  bay-falt,  and 
ftale  urine,  or  white-wine  vinegar,  well  mixt  together, 
and  then  wrap  it  up  in  loam  or  plate-iron,  and  bring  the 
whole  in  the  fire  to  a  blood-red  heat,  and  no  higher,  and, 
laftly,  take  it  out  and  quench  it. 

HARDS  of  flax  or  hemp,  the  coarfer  parts  feparated  in 
dreffing  from  the  tear  or  fine  fluff. 

HARDWARE-Man.  The  tradefmen  thus  named 
are  dealers  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  hardwares,  at 
which  places  many  thoufand  artifts  are  employed  in  diffe- 
rent branches,  as  in  making  knives,  razors,  fciffars,  toys, 
&c.  in  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  &c.  Some  of  thefe  keep  (hops, 
and  deal  in  the  retail  way ;  while  others,  who  moftly  keep 
warehoufes,  export  vaft  quantities  of  cutlery  wares  to 
Sweden  and  Germany,  and  both  cutlery-wares  and  in- 
ftruments  of  hufbandry  and  agriculture  to  all  our  planta- 
tations.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the  numerous  articles 
that  pafs  through  the  hands  of  thefe  wholefale  dealers; 
and  therefore  a  boy  defirous  of  ferving  an  apprenticefhip 
to  this  bufinefs,  fhould  be  of  a  lively  a£live  difpofition, 
and  have  a  good  memory  ;  he  ought  to  write  a  fwift-run- 
ning  hand,  and  to  underftand  arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 
The  retail  {hop-keepers  take  from  twenty  to  forty 
pounds  with  an  apprentice,  and  the  wholefale  dealers 
have  from  forty  to  two  hundred  pounds;  the  latter  give 
from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  a  year  to  a  journeyman 
brought  up  to  the  bufinefs  in  London.  In  the  retail- way, 
a  perfon  may  fet  up  mafter  with  about  two  hundred 
pounds;  but  in  the  wholefale- way,  it  will  require  from 
two  thoufand  pounds  to  more  than  five  times  that  fum. 
Some  of  this  trade  in  London  deal  for  above  thirty  thou- 
fand pounds  a  year. 

HARPINEER,  or  Harponeer,  afifherman  who  throws 
the  harping-iron  at  a  whale,  fturgeon,  &c.  in  order  to 
catch  them.  This  harping-iron  is  a  large  javelin  of 
forged  iron,  five  or  fix  feet  long,  with  a  {harp  triangutar 
point,  barbed  like  that  of  an  arrow,  and  fattened  to  a 
line.     See  Whale-Fishery. 

HARTS-HORN,  in  pharmacy,  a  drug  that  comes  in- 
to ufe  as  many  ways  and  under  as  many  forms  as  any  one 
in  the  whole  Materia  Midiea.  What  we  keep  in  the 
(hops  under  this  name,  are  the  whole  horns  of  the  com- 
mon male-deer,  as  feparated  from  the  head,  and  without 
farther  preparation.  As  this  creature's  horns  fall  off  every 
year,  and  new  ones  are  produced  in  their  place,  it  is  prin- 
cipally thefe  fallen  horns  that  are  brought  into  the  (hops. 

The  medical  writers  tells  us,  that  the  medicinal  harts- 
horn fhould  be  that  of  the  true  hart  or  flag,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  red  deer,  the  elaphus  of  the  Greeks ;  but  at 
prefent  we  ufe  only  thofe  of  the  common  deer  of  our 
parks:  the  difference  in  all  probability,  as  to  their  virtues, 
is  very  immaterial.  The  chemical  analyfis  of  harts-horn 
is  fufficiently  known  ;  it  yields  a  water  highly  impregnat- 
ed with  a  volatile  fait,  which  is  called  fpirit  of  harts-horn, 
with  a  fetid  oil,  and  volatile  fait  by  the  common  diftilla- 
tion  in  a  retort  on  an  open  fire.  The  remainder  in  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  after  the  diftillation  is  finifhed,  is 
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black,  but  on  calcining  in  an  open  fire  it  becomes  white 
and  friable,  and  is  what  we  keep  in  the  fhops  under  the 
name  of  burnt  harts-born.  Befides  thefe  preparations,  we  ule 
the  fhavings  of  the  horns,  which  on  long  boilingin  water 
become  a  jelly.  This  jelly  is  nutritive  and  ftrengthening; 
it  is  fometimes  given  in  diarrheas,  but  a  decoction  of  the 
burnt  harts-horn  in  water  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  this 
purpofe,  and  is  what  is  called  harts-horn  drink.  The  fait 
of  harts-horn  is  a  great  fudorific,  and  is  given  in  fevers  of 
aiany  kinds  with  great  fuccefs  ;  the  fpirit  has  the  fame  and 
all  the  other  vircues  of  volatile  alkalis,  and  is  ufed  to 
bring  people  out  of  fa'mtings  by  its  pungency,  holding  it 
under  the  nofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  pouring  down  iome 
drops  of  it  in  water. 

HARTS-HORN-RASPER.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs 
rafp  harts-horns7  faffafras,  logwood,  &c.  into  very  thin 
fhavings,  which  they  fell  to  thedruggifts  and  apothecaries. 
They  alfo  make  and  fell  harts-horn-drops  ;  fome  of  them 
keep  them;  it  is  a  good  bufinefs,  requires  little  education, 
but  is  hard  and  laborious.  They  take  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  with  an  apprentice,  give  but  low  wages  to  jour- 
neymen, and  the  bufinefs  may  be  fet  up  with  one  hundred 
pounds. 

HASAER  MENARIE,  a  filver  coin  current  in  Perfia, 
worth  ten  mamoudis. 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head,  chiefly  made  of  hair, 
wool,  &c.  worked,  fulled,  and  fafhioned  to  the  figure  of 
the  head,  and  worn  by  the  men  throughout  the  weftern 
part  of  Europe. 

Hats  and  Caps  fhall  be  fulled  by  hand,  and  not  in  a 
mill.     22  Edw.  IV.  c.  5. 

The  price  of  them  limited.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  9.  3  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  15.     21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.     1  Mar.  ft.  2.  c.  II. 

Hatters  may  buy  middle  wool  yarn.  1  Edw.Vl.  c.6. 
/4. 

Regulations  of  the  trade  of  making  hats,  dornecks,  and 
coverlets  in  Norfolk.     5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  24. 

Engroffing  hats,  &c.  prohibited.      1  Mar.  ft.  2.  c.  11. 

Directions  for  the  making  hats  and  caps.  3  and  4  EdS\. 
c.  2.  /  5.     8  Eliz.  C.  2. 

None  to  make  hats  who  have  not  been  apprentices.     8 

Eliz.   C.  II.  /  2. 

Directions  for  the  true  making  of  hats  and  felts.   1  Jac. 
I.  c.  17. 
How  many  apprentices  a  hatter  may  take.    7  Jac.  I.  c. 

*7«  /•  3- 

No  aliens  to  be  hatters.     I  Jac.  I.  c.lj.f.  4. 

Hats  and  caps  may  be  exported,  duty  free.  II  and  12 
Will.  III.  c.  20.  /  1. 

No  hats  or  felts  to  be  exported  from  the  plantations.  5 
Geo.  II.  c.  22. 

Hatters  in  the  plantations  to  have  but  two  apprentices, 
and  not  to  employ  negroes.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  /.  7  and 
8.     See  Manufactures. 

Canada,  and  all  its  Dependencies,  being  ceded  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763, 
we  fhall,  in  time,  very  probably  be  able  to  get  into,  and 
retain  in  Britifh  hands,  the  whole  furr  and  peltry  trade  of 
Canada;  and  this,  added  to  that  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  and 
what  other  branches  thereof  we  may  naturally  be  prefum- 
ed  to  derive  from  our  other  new  acquisitions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  efpecially,  if  we  fhall  be  able  effectually 
to  attach  the  Indians  to  our  intereft,  will  enable  us  to  ob- 
tain great  plenty  of  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  hats 
of  the  beft  quality  :  and  if  we  can  be  able  to  make  them 
of  a  price  fuitable  to  the  abilities  of  our  foreign  cuftomers 
to  buy  them,  we  can  never  want  a  vent  of  that  article ; 
and  may,  at  a  reafonable  rate,  fupply  our  home  confump- 
tion  with  a  very  good  commodity. 

HATBAND-MAKER.  The  hatband-maker,  who  is 
alfo  called  lining-cutter,  fells  all  the  materials  for  the  hat- 
ters, from  the  wool  or  fur  of  which  hats  are  made,  to  the 
twift  that  goes  round  the  crown  and  loops  them.  There 
•  are  but  few  in  this  way  ;  but  their  dealings  are  very  large. 
Their  apprentices  and  journeymen  are  pretty  much  on  a 
footing  with  thofe  of  the  wholefale  linen-draper  or  haber- 
dafher ;  and  it  requiresas  large  a  fortune  to  fet  them  up. 

HATTER  or  HAT-MAKER.    The  hatters,  or  hat- 
makers,  are  thofe  who  work  the  wool,  hair,  or  fur,  into  a 
proper  fubftance  for  a  hat :  this  is  called  felt.  It  is  very  flavifh 
.  work ;  the  men  being  continually  (looping  over  the  fteam 
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of  a  hot  kettle  ;  and  requires  firong  lads,  who  are  taken 
apprentice  with  ten  or  fifteen  pounds,  and  frequently  with 
nothing:  but  when  out  of  their  time,  they  may  get,  as 
journeymen,  fifteen  or  eighteen  fhillings  a  week,  or  fet  up 
in  this  branch  with  one  hundred  pounds. 

Hatter  or  Hat-Finisher.  This  bufinefs  requires 
no  great  ftrength ;  and  is  not  near  fo  fatiguing  as  the 
above.  The  finifher  dyes,  trims,  ftiffens,  and  irons  the 
hats;  and  from  him  they  go  to  the  haberdafher,  who  is 
alfo  called  a  hatter.  (See  Haberdaflier  of  Hats.)  The 
finifher  takes  apprentices  on  much  the  fame  terms  as  the 
hat-maker  ;  who,  when  out  of  their  time,  will  be  able  to 
get  as  much  by  being  journeymen;  and  may  likewife  fet 
up  with  one  hundred  pounds. 

HAT-SHOP.  Thefe  fhops  have  greatly  multiplied  of 
late  years,  iince  the  univerfal  ufe  of  women's  hats.  They 
at  firft  only  dealt  in  thofe  imported  from  Leghorn,  and 
ftraw  and  chip  made  at  Dunftable;  but  now  they  deal 
largely  in  all  kinds  of  hats  worn  by  women  and  girls, 
beavers  excepted,  which  are  ftill  fold  by  the  men's  hatter,  or 
haberdafher  of  hats;  It  is  at  prefent  a  very  pretty  bufi- 
nefs, and  employs  many  hands  ;  but  as  it  depends  intire- 
ly  on  that  mutable  thing  fafhion,  it  may  foon  be  of  little 
value.  They  take  few  apprentices,  for  any  handy  young 
woman  may  learn  it  in  half  a  year's  application  ;  and  thefe 
they  can  turn  away  when  bufinefs  is  flack,  which  it  is  ge- 
nerally two  or  three  of  the  winter  months.  A  young 
woman,  who  has  ferved  her  time  to  a  milliner,  child's-coat 
fhop,  haberdafher,  or  to  any  trade,  where  fhe  has  been 
ufed  to  her  needle,  may  fupply  the  place  of  ajourney- wo- 
man to  one  of  thofe  fhops  ;  and  I  believe  the  wages  given 
is  pretty  much  the  fame  with  the  above  trades.  There  are 
fome  who  get  a  tolerable  maintenance,  by  taking  the  hats 
home  to  make.  The  fhops  give  but  a  very  low  price  for 
the  work  :  but  by  conftant  ufe  they  finifh  them  with  fur- 
prizing  rapidity,  making  feveral  dozen  a  week. 
HAVEN.  See  Harbour  and  Port. 
HAWKERS,  thofe  deceitful  fellows  that  go  from  place 
to  place,  buying  and  felling  brals,  pewter,  and  other  mer- 
chandize, that  ought  to  be  uttered  in  open  market:  the 
appellation  feemeth  to  arife  from  their  uncertainty,  like 
thofe  that  with  hawks  feek  their  game  where  they  can  find 
it ;  you  may  read  the  word,  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  and  33 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  We  now  call  thofe  hawkers  that  go  up 
and  down  the  ftreets  crying  news  books,  and  felling  by  re- 
tail ;  and  thofe  who  fell  them  by  wholefale  from  the  prefs 
are  called  mercuries.  Cowell.  edit,  1727. 

Hawkers  of  unftamped  news-papers  to  be  fent  to  the 
houfe  of  correction.     16  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  f.  5. 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars.  Stat.  9.  TVill.  III.  c.  2J.  f.  I. 
There  fhall  be  paid  to  his  rnajefty  by  every  hawker,  ped- 
lar, petty  chapman,  or  other  trading  perfon,  going  from 
town  to  town,  or  to  other  men's  houfes,  and  travelling 
either  on  foot,  or  with  horfes  or  otherwife,  carrying  to 
fell  any  good$  a  duty  of  four  pounds  for  each  year;  and 
every  perfon  fo  travelling  with  ahorfeor  other  beaft  bear- 
ing or  drawing  burden,  fhall  pay  four  pounds  a  year  for 
each  horfe  or  beaft,  over  and  above  the  other  four  pounds. 
Sett.  2.  Every  pedlar,  &c.  fo  travelling, upon  receiving 
his  licence  fhall  pay  unto  fuch  perfons  as  the  lords commif- 
fioners  of  his  majefty's  treafury  fhall  appoint  to  becommif- 
fioners  for  licenfing  hawkers,  pedlars,  and  petty  chapmen, 
not  exceeding  three,  or  any  perfon  deputed  by  them,  one 
moiety  of  the  duty,  and  give  fecurity  by  bond,  with  one 
furety  to  be  taken  in  his  majefty's  name,  for  the  payment 
of  the  other  moiety  at  the  end  of  fix  calendar  months,  un- 
lefs  the  party  fhall  choofe  to  pay  down  the  other  moiety ; 
in  which  cafe  he  fhall  be  allowed  two  fhillings  in  the 
pound  for  prompt  payment. 

Self.  3.  If  any  fuch  hawker,  &c.  be  found  trading 
without  licence,  fuch  perfon  fhall  forfeit,  twelve  pounds, 
one  moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the 
poor  of  the  parifh;  and  if  any  perfon  fo  trading,  upon 
demand  made  by  any  juftice  of  peace,  mayor,  conftable, 
or  other  officer  of  the  peace,  of  any  town  corporate  or 
borough  where  he  fhall  fo  trade,  fhall  refufe  to  produce 
his  licence,  he  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds  to  the  churchwar- 
dens of  the  parifh  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  and  for  nonpay- 
ment fhall  fuffer  as  a  vagrant,  and  be  committed  to  the 
houfe  of  correction. 
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Set?.  4.  The  commiffioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  are 
required  upon  the  terms  aforefaid  to  grant  a  licence  to 
every  hawker,  &c.  for  which  licence  there  fhall  be  taken 
only  one  Chilling;  unlefs  fuch  hawker,  &c.  {hall  travel 
with  horfe  or  other  beaft,  and  in  that  cafe  there  (hall  be 
paid  two  fhillings  over  and  above  the  duties  ;  and  the  com- 
miffioners fhall  keep  a  diftinft  account  of  the  duties,  and 
pay  the  money  into  his  majefty's  Exchequer  upon  Wed- 
nefday  in  every  week  (unlefs  a  holy  day)  and  then  on  the 
day  after ;  and  upon  negleft  of  the  fame  fhall  incur  the 
penalties  as  other  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer. 

Self.  5.  If  any  perfon  fhall  forge  any  licence,  or  travel 
with  fuch  forged  licence,  fuch  perfon  fhall  forfeit  fifty 
pounds,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
him  that  fhall  fue  for  the  fame,  to  be  recovered  in  any  of 
his  majefty's  courts  at  Weftminfter  ;  and  fhall  be  fubjeft 
to  fuch  other  penalties  as  for  forgery. 

Self.  6.  Any  perfon  fued  for  putting  in  execution  this 
aft,  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  Not  guilty;  and  if  the 
plaintiff  be  nonfuited,  &c.  fuch  defendant  fhall  have  tre- 
ble cofts. 

Sell.  7.  If  any  conftable  or  other  officer  (hall  negleft  to 
be  affifting  in  the  execution  of  this  aft,  being  required, 
and  being  thereof  convifted  by  the  oath  of  one  witnefs  be- 
fore any  juftice  of  the  peace,  he  fhall  forfeit  forty  fhil- 
lings, to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods  by  warrant 
of  fuch  juftice  ;  the  one  moiety  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer. 

Seft.  8.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  feize  any 
fuch  hawker,  &c.  till  he  produce  a  licence;  or  if  he  be 
found  trading  without  a  licence,  for  fuch  time  as  he  may 
give  notice  to  the  conftable  or  fome  parifh  officer  to  carry 
fuch  perfon  before  a  juftice  of  peace,  which  juftice  is  re- 
quired, either  upon  confeffion  of  the  party,  or  proof  by 
witnefs,  that  the  perfon  had  fo  traded,  and  no  fuch  li- 
cence fhall  be  produced  before  the  juftice,  by  warrant  to 
caufe  the  faid  twelve  pounds  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and 
fale  of  goods. 

SeSi.  9.  This  aft  fhall  not  prohibit  any  perfon  from  fell- 
iing  afts  of  parliament,  forms  of  prayer,  proclamations, 
Gazettes,  licenfed  almanacks,  or  other  printed  papers  li- 
cenfed,  or  any  fifh,  fruits,  or  victuals,  nor  to  hinder  any 
makers  of  goods  within  the  kingdom,  or  their  children, 
apprentices,  agents,  or  fervants,  from  carrying  or  felling 
the  goods  of  their  own  making  ;  nor  any  tinkers,  coopers, 
glafiers,  plumbers,  harnefs-menders,  or  other  perfons 
tifually  trading  in  mending  kettles,  tubs,  houfhold  goods, 
of  harnefs,  from  going  about  and  carrying  materials  for 
mending  the  fame. 

Se£l.  10.  There  fhall  be  kept  in  his  majefty's  Exche- 
quer, in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  receipts,  one  book,  in 
which  all  monies  paid  by  virtue  of  this  aft  (hall  be  en- 
tered. 

Sett.  II.  If  any  officer  in  the  Exchequer  fhall  mifap- 
ply  any  of  the  monies,  fuch  officer  fhall  forfeit  his  office, 
and  be  incapable  of  any  place  of  truft,  and  (hall  pay  the 
treble  value  of  any  fums  fo  mifapplied  to  the  perfons  griev- 
ed, their  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  who  will 
fue  for  the  fame  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  at  Weft- 
minfter, wherein  no  eflbin,  &c.  privilege  of  parliament, 
or  other  privilege  fhall  be  allowed. 

Sell.  12.  Nothing  herein  (hall  hinder  any  perfon  from 
felling  goods  in  any  public  mart,  market,  or  fair. 

Sefi.  14.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  commiffioners  of  his 
majefty's  treafury,  out  of  the  monies  raifed  by  this  aft, 
to  pay  to  the  commiffioners,  their  clerks,  or  other  perfons, 
fuch  fums  of  money  as  they  may  deferve  for  their  fervice. 

Sefl.  15.  This  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  give  power  for  the 
licenfing  of  any  hawker,  &c.  to  fell  any  wares  in  any 
city,  borough,  town  corporate,  or  market  town,  other- 
wife  than  might  have  been  done  before. 

Thefe  duties  are  made  perpetual,  and  made  part  of  the 
aggregate  fund.     3  Ann.  c.  4.     7  Ann.  c.  7.  and  1  Geo. 

I.   C.  12. 

Stat.  3  Ann.  c.  4.  f.  4.  Every  perfon  who  being  ac- 
tually trading  as  a  hawker,  &c.  fhall  not  upon  demand 
have  his  licence  ready,  fhall  forfeit  as  if  he  had  traded 
without  a  licence ;  and  in  cafe  any  perfon  (hall  lend  his  li- 
cence, the  perfon  lending,  and  the  perfon  trading  under 
colour  of  the   fame,    fhall  either  of  them  forfeit   forty 


pounds  ;  one  moiety  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  moiety 
to  him  that  (hall  fue  for  the  fame  in  any  of  her  majefty's 
courts  of  record. 

Sett.  14.  Perfons  trading  in  the  woollen  or  linen  manu- 
factures of  this  kingdom,  and  felling  the  fame  bywhole- 
fale,  (hall  not  be  deemed  hawkers,  pedlars,  or  petty  chap- 
men, within  any  aft;  but  fuch  perfons,  and  thofe  imme- 
diately employed  under  them,  may  carry  abroad  and  fell 
the  faid  manufactures.     See  Bone-Lace. 

Stat.  \Geo.  I.  c.  6.  No  maker  or  wholefale  trader  in 
Englifh  bone-lace,  fhall  be  deemed  hawker,  pedlar,  or 
petty  chapman. 

HAY  and  Hay-Market.  Regulations  concerning  the 
hay-market  at  Weftminfter.  2  IV.  and  M.  Jiat.  2.  c.  8. 
Provifions  for  preventing  fraud  in  the  fale  of  hay  and  draw 
there.     31  Geo.  II.  c.  40. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  beauti- 
ful fpecies  of  jafper,  long  known,  not  only  as  a  gem,  but 
for  its  virtues  in  medicine,  for  which  it  has  been  cele- 
brraed,  we  will  not  fay  with  how  much  jufticej  from  the 
days  of  Pliny  down  to  our  times. 

It  is  found  in  round  and  irregular  mafTes.of  various 
fhapes  and  fizes,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  are  be- 
tween one  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  few 
much  larger.  They  are  perfeftly  indeterminate  in 
their  form,  and  more  refemble  our  common  flints  than 
any  other  ftone,  except  their  not  having  the  like  white 
coat.  The  colour  of  the  heliotrope  is  a  fine  and  ftrong  green, 
fometimes  pure  and  fimple,  but  more  frequently  with  an 
admixture  of  blue  in  it.  It  is  moderately  tranfparent  in 
thin  pieces,  and  is  always  veined,  clouded,  and  fpotted 
with  blood-red.  This  is  its  moft  obvious  charafter,  and 
it  is  from  this  that  it  has  obtained,  among  our  jewellers, 
the  name  of  the  blood-ftone.  It  is  very  hard,  but  when 
broken,  it  fhews  a  furface,  much  like  that  of  the  common 
flints,  and  is  capable  of  a  very  high  polifh.  It  as  readily 
gives  fire  as  a  common  flint,  on  being  (truck  againft  a  fteel  ; 
it  will  not  at  all  efFervefce  with  acids,  nor  is  foluble  in  any 
hitherto  known  menftruum;  in  the  fire  it  lofes  its  beauti- 
ful green  colour  intirely,  and  burns  to  a  dufky  grey,  only 
that  its  red  variegations  retain  their  natural  colour,  though 
with  the  fame  lofs  of  their  brightnefs.  As  fingular  as  this 
obfervation  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  it  is  ealily  reconci- 
ieable  to  reafon ;  the  red  parts  of  this  ftone,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  are,  in  the  thinneft  plates  of  it,  much  more 
opaque  than  the  green,  and  have  a  duller  appearance 
in  whatever  light  they  are  viewed,  when  the  ftone  is  frefh 
broken,  and  the  furface  has  not  been  rendered  more  equal 
and  uniform  by  art  in  the  polifhing  ;  the  green  part  is 
therefore  coloured  by  fome  light  metalline  particles,  pro- 
bably of  the  copper  kind,  as  the  tranfparent  gems  are,  but 
the  red  owes  its  colour  to  an  admixture  of  a  red  earth; 
from  this  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  red  muft  be  the 
opaque,  the  green  the  tranfparent  part,  and  that  the  green 
colour  muft  be  driven  off  by  fire,  as  the  colours  of  all  the 
pellucid  gems  may  be;  but  that  the  red,  which  is  owing 
to  fo  fixed  a  principle  as  earth,  muft  refift  the  fire. 

The  heliotrope  is  common  in  Egypt,  Africa,  and  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  ancients  were  perfeftly 
acquainted  with  it,  and  had  a  way  of  making  a  kind  of 
fpeculums  of  it,  which  they  fometimes  kept  unpolifhed, 
and  ufed  for  looking  at  the  fun,  particularly  in  eclipfes. 
They  called  it  the  heliotrope,  or  changer  of  the  effects 
of  the  fun,  becaufe  that  fun  may  be  looked  at  in  a 
veffel  of  water,  and  in  general  may  not  be  viewed  by  the 
eye  from  a  refiefting  fpeculum  ;  but  on  the  contrary  thefe 
fpeculums  give  but  its  image  fo  dull  and  dead,  that  it 
might  be  viewed  fafely  in  them  in  eclipfes;  but  if  plunged 
into  water,  that  fluid  giving  it  a  temporary  polifh,  as  it 
does  to  all  other  ftones,  it  then  returned  the  image  of  the 
fun  as  bright  as  any  other  refieftor,  and  it  no  longer  could 
be  viewed  in  it.  This  is  the  plain  account  of  the  properties 
attributed  by.  the  ancients  to  this  ftone,  and  ufually  fo 
much  mifunderftood  by  the  moderns. 

As  to  its  virtues  in  medicine,  it  is  reported  to  be  of  great 
effeft  as  an  aftringent,  either  worn  externally,  or  taken 
in  powder.  It  has  been  an  opinion  pretty  univerfally  re- 
ceived, that  it  will  prevent  and  ftop  haemorrhages,  if  only 
worn  as  an  amulet ;  but  this  is  a  fpecies  of  credulity  very 
happily  laughed  out  of  the  world  at  prel'ent. 

HELLE, 
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HELLEBORE,  in  botany,  a  medicinal  plant  which 
the  ancients  reputed  as  a  fpecific  for  the  cure  of  melan- 
choly and  madnefs,  &c.  There  are  two  forts  of  it, 
white  and  black, 

White  Hellebore  is  a  root  naturally  covered  with  a  vaft 
quantity  of  fibres.  It  is  of  an  oblong  and  fomewhat  tu- 
berous figure,  and  its  general  fize  is  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Its  furface  is  extremely  rough  and  uneven,  being  deep- 
ly furrowed,  and  often  covered  towards  the  top  with 
fcaly  or  flaky  membranes.  It  is  of  a  moderately  firm  and 
compact  texture,  not  very  heavy,  nor  extremely  hard. 
It  cuts  tolerably  eafy  with  a  knife,  and  leaves  a  fmooth  but 
not  very  gloffy  furface.  Its  colour  on  the  outfide  is  a  deep 
dufky  brown,  but,  when  broken,  it  appears  of  a  whitifh 
hue;  its  fibres  are  moderately  thick  and  very  numerous, 
and  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  reft  of  the  root.  It  has  very 
little  fmell,  but  has  an  acrid,  bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  and 
extremely  naufeous  tafte. 

JVhite  Hellebore  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  and  fair  roots, 
plump,  full,  and  not  too  much  wrinkled  on  the  furface, 
not  too  eafily  broken,  and  not  appearing  dufty  when  bro- 
ken, for  thefe  are  marks  of  decay.  It  fhould  be  cleared 
from  the  fibres  before  it  is  ufed,  as  they  have  much  lefs 
virtue  than  the  body  of  the  root. 

An  infufion  of  white  hellebore  root  in  water  makes  the 
colour  of  the  deep  blue  paper  much  brighter  than  before  on 
dipping  into  it,  and  has  exactly  the  fame  effect  upon  it 
that  lime-water  has.  White  hellebore  given  in  powder  or 
infufion,  is  a  very  rough  vomit,  and  at  prefent  is  never  ad- 
miniftered  as  fuch ;  the  ancients  ufed  it  in  this  intention, 
and  only  when  defperate  difeafes  required  fo  violent  a  re- 
medy. It  is  a  powerful  fternutatory,  and  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  fuch  in  foporofe  difeafes  ;  but  the  principal  ufe  of  it  at 
prefent  is  externally,  in  unguents  for  the  itch,  among  the 
common  people. 

Black  Hellebore  is  a  root  confiding  principally  of  long 
and  tolerably  thick  fibres.  It  is  compofed  of  a  tuberous 
button  or  head,  which  is  feldom  much  larger  than  a  fmall 
walnut,  often  not  fo  big  as  a  nutmeg  ;  this  is  of  a  dufky 
black  colour  and  of  a  wrinkled  furface.  From  this  there 
iflue  a  multitude  of  fibres  or  filaments,  which  are  two, 
three,  or  more  inches  long,  of  a  roundifh  figure,  but  ufually 
fomewhat  twifted  in  the  drying  ;  of  a  tolerably  fmooth 
furface,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  within  it  is  white,  and 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  pack-thread.  The  whole  root  is 
light,  and  of  a  lax  texture,  eafily  cut  and  powdered  when 
not  damp.  When  frefli  it  has  a  pungent  and  acrid  fmell, 
and  a  very  difagreeable  tafte ;  in  which  there  is  a  mixture 
of  bitter,  acrid  and  mawkifh,  which  gives  an  inclination 
to  vomit,  even  as  foon  almoft  as  it  is  taken  into  the 
mouth. 

Black  Hellebore  is  a  purge,  but  not  an  eafy  one.  It  is 
fometimes  given  in  fubftance  from  ten  grains  to  twenty  ; 
in  which  dofe,  unlefs  the  root  be  decayed,  it  operates  very 
brifkly;  it  is  fometimes  alfo  given  as  a  purge  in  infufion. 
In  tincture  it  is  principally  prefcribed  as  an  alterative  for 
attenuating  the  humours ;  it  has  been  always  famous  in 
maniac  cafes,  and  is  ftill  given  in  them,  though  rather  as 
an  alterative  than  purge. 

The  ancients,  who  knew  nothing  of  many  of  our 
ftronger  purges,  might  be  glad  of  this,  difagreeable  and 
rough  as  it  was  ;  but  there  feems  reafon  to  difregard  it  in 
this  intention  at  prefent,  as  we  have  fo  many  more  elegi- 
ble  medicines,  the  chemical  preparations  of  antimony  and 
mercury  having  been  found  fo  much  more  certain,  and  fo 
well  to  anfwer  all  its  purpofes  :  fo  that  at  prefent,  we  only 
ufe  it  as  an  alterative,  and  the  only  preparation  of  it,  kept 
in  the  fhops,  is  a  tincture,  which,  in  the  late  London  Dif- 
penfatory,  is  ordered  to  be  made  by  infufing  four  ounces 
of  the  root  with  two  fcruples  of  cochineal  in  a  quart  of 
proof  fpirit,  till  it  has  obtained  a  ftrorig  tincture  from  it 
in  a  fand-heat.  The  dofe  of  this  is  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
drops.  It  is  given  in  hyfteric  cafes,  and  in  all  difeafes 
arifing  from  obftructions  of  the  vifcera. 

HEMP,  in  botany,  a  very  ufeful  plant  for  making  cor- 
dage and  all  things  of  that  kind. 

The  ftalks  of  hemp  grow  to  be  five  or  fix  feet  high,  an- 
gular, and  covered  with  a  ftrong  tough  bark ;  and  cloathed 
with  many  digitated  leaves,  each  compofed  of  five,  fix,  or 
feven  parts,  long  and  narrow,  Qiarp. pointed  and  ferrated 


about  the  edges,  the  middlemoft  biing  longeft,  fet  toge- 
gether  upon  one  foot- ftalk  ;  they  are  green  above  and  hoary 
underneath,  and  rough  in  handling.  The  flowers  grow 
towards  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  in  that  they  call  the  male  in 
bunches,  fmall,  and  ftaminous,  Which  perifhi  without 
bringing  any  feed,  that  being  produced  by  the  female  only 
without  any  previous  flowers. 

The  feed,  which  is  the  only  part  ufed  in  phyfic,  is  faid 
to  be  a  good  medicine  in  coughs,  but  its  greateft  virtues 
are  againft  the  jaundice.  They  are  alfo  good  againft  heat 
of  urine,  and  are  recommended  by  fome  in  gonorrheas. 

However  excufable  we  might  be  before  the  Iaft  war^ 
for  not  fupplying  ourfelves  from  our  North  American  co- 
lonies with  hemp,  which  has  coft  this  nation  fuch  large 
outgoings  to  Ruffia  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
(hall  now  be  no  longer  neglectful  of  a  matter  fo  apparently 
interefting  to  the  kingdom  ;  otherwife,  to  what  end  have' 
we  made  thofe  conquefts,  and  to  what  end  have  fuch  ex- 
tenfive  territories  been  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ? 
We  can  no  longer  complain  for  want  of  variety  of  cli- 
mates, wherein  this  article  may  be  plentifully  produced, 
and  that  of  the  beft  qualities,  and  to  the  beft  advantage, 
as  well  of  thofe  engaged  in  it,  as  the  kingdom  in  general; 
As  our  whole  mercantile,  as  well  as  royal  maritime 
power,  depends  on  fupplying  ourfelves  at  a  reafonable  ex- 
pence  with  cordage,  we  fhould  never  longer  difregard  a 
matter  fo  manifeftly  lucrative  to  the  kingdom,  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to  a  nation  we  are  not  fufficiently  obligated  to, 
as  to  throw  away  near  a  million  a  year,  for  what  we  can 
have  in  our  own  territories. 

Every  perfon  occupying  fixty  acres,  to  fow  one  rood 
with  hemp  or  flax.  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4-  5  Elix.  c.  5. 
/  29. 

Shall  not  be  watered  in  any  running  ftteam  or  common 
pond.     33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17.    6  Geo.  III. 

Foreigners  ufing  the  trade  of  dreffing  flax,  &c.  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  fubjects,  taking  the  oaths,  &c.     15  Car.  II. 

'•  15-/ 3,4- 

Duties  on  hemp-feed,  and  yarn  of  flax  or  hemp  im- 
ported. 2  Will,  and  Mar.  feff.  2.  c.  24./.  31,  32.  ^Will. 
and  Mar.  c.  5.  /  2. 

The  tithe  of  hemp  and  flax  afcertained.  3  Will,  and 
Mar.  c.  3.    11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  16. 

Flax  or  hemp  may  be  imported  from  Ireland  duty  free. 
7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  30.   I  Ann.Jlat.  2.  c.  8. 

Penalty  on  workmen  imbezzling  hemp.  1  Ann.Jlat.  2. 
c.  18. 

Bounty  on  the  importation  of  hemp  from  the  planta- 
tions.   3and4^n».  c.  10. 

Hemp  water  rotted,  &c.  from  the  plantations,  free  from 
duties.      8  Geo.  I.  c.  12. 

Undreffed  flax  may  be  imported  duty  free.  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  27. 

Medium  of  the  duties  on  rough  flax,  &c.  for  feven 
years,  to  be  an  annual  charge  on  the  aggregate  fund. 
4  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /.  6. 

No  drawback  on  the  re-exportation  of  unwrought  hemp 
to  the  plantations.     4  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /  7. 

Againft  frauds  in  manufactures  of  hemp,  flax,  &c. 
22  Geo.  II.  c.  27. 

Bounty  on  the  importation  of  hemp  and  rough  flax  from 
America.     4  Geo.  III.  c.  26. 
HERAT.    oVChoeasan. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.  Leominjler,  or  Lempjler  in  this 
county,  is  noted  for  its  wools,  as  Kyneton  is  for  its  fabric 
of  narrow  cloths.  The  products  of  this  county  confift  of 
corn,  wool,  falmon,  and  cyder,  of  which  latter  great 
quantities  are  confumed  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

HERMODACTYL,  is  a  drug  brought  to  us  from 
Egypt  and  Syria,  where  the  people  eat  it,  in  order  to 
make  themfelves  fat.  The  plant  which  produces  the  her- 
modalfyl  is  a  fpecies  of  colchicum,  or  meadow  faffron,  very 
different  from  ours  indeed,  and  probably  not  yet  well  de- 
fcribed  by  any  author. 

Hermodailyls,  examined  by  a  chemical  analyfis,  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  an  acid,  and  no  fmall  portion  of  a  uri- 
nous phlegm,  a  little  oil,  a  large  quantity  of  earth,  and  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  fixed  alcali  fait. 

The  dried  roots,  as  we  have  them  in  the  fhops,  are  a 
gentle  purge,  and  have  the  credit  of  being  peculiarly  good 
in  rheumatic  diforders ;  but  at  prefent  are  but  little  afed. 

An 
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An  oxymel  of  the  colchicum,  or  meadow  fafifron,  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Storke  of  Vienna,  as  a  fovereign  remedy 
for  the  dropfy. 

HERRING.  Under  the  article  Fishery,  we  have 
given  a  pretty  ample  account  of  the  white  herring  branch  ; 
wherefore  we  fhall  here  only  take  notice  of  the  feveral  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  which  have  been  made  by  30  Geo.ll. 

30.  in  regard  to  the  bounty  on  mips  built  for,  and  em- 


ployed in  theBritifh  white  herring  fijhery. 

The  bounty  of  one  pound  ten  {hillings  per  ton, 
granted  by  23  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  is  repealed,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  is  granted,  for  every  ton  burden 


Bounty. 
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The  faid  bounty  of  two  pound  ten  (hillings  per  ton  is 
to  be  paid  for  the  fame  term  of  years,  and  in  fuch  manner, 
and  by  fuch  perfons,  and  out  of  fuch  monies,  as  is  directed 
by  the  acts  of  23  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  and  28  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  in 
regard  to  the  former  bounty  of  one  pound  ten  millings 
per  ton. 

But  fuch  nets  as  fhall  be  found  to  be  beft  adapted  to  the 
faid  fiflieries  may  be  ufed,  in  lieu  of  thofe  directed  by 
23  Geo.  II.  provided  that  each  veffel  do  carry  the  like 
quantity  of  netting  in  the  whole ;  and  that  the  certificate 
required  to"  be  given  by  the  officer  appointed  to  examine 
the  buffes,  and  fo  much  of  the  oath  of  the  owners,  matter, 
&c.  in  regard  to  the  nets,  are  varied  and  made  conformable 
to  fuch  alterations. 

This  bounty  is  not  to  be  paid  till  it  mail  appear  to  the 
fatisfaction  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  that  the 
duty  of  fix-pence  per  man  per  month  to  Greenwich- 
hofpital  for  fuch  veflels  hath  been  fully  paid  and  dif- 
charged. 

The  fociety  of  the  free  Britifll  fifhery  may,  after  the 
Shetland  and  Yarmouth  fifheries  are  over  in  every  year, 
and  till  the  commencement  of  the  next  fifhing  feafon,  ufe 
and  employ  in  any  other  buiinefs  fuch  of  their  veflels,  and 
no  others,  as  fhall  have  been  really,  and  bona  fide,  em- 
ployed in,  and  for,  the  whole  time  of  the  faid  two  fifheries 
then  laft  preceding. 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  or  Hart.  The  principal,  and 
indeed  almoft  the  only  product  of  this  county,  is  different 
forts  of  corn,  of  which  great  quantities  are  ground  here 
into  meal,  or  made  into  malt,  and  fo  fent  to  fupply  Lon- 
don markets  ;  manufactures  it  has  none  ;  and  what  the 
dairy  affords  of  butter  is  brought  to  town  frefh,  and  fait 
butter  purchafed  on  cheaper  terms  in  its  room,  as  is  prac- 
ticed in  all  the  counties  circumjacent  to  London. 

HESSE,  a  landgravate  in  Germany,  lying  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Mayne.  The  whole  country  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Weftphalia;  on  the  weft,  by  the  duchy 
of  Berg,  and  electorate  of  Triers  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the 
electorate  of  Mentz,  and  Franconia ;  and  on  the  eaft, 
by  the  duchy  of  Weimar,  and  Thuringen. 

The  air  is  cold,  but  healthful,  the  water  wholefome, 
and  the  foil  fruitful,  producing  much  corn,  and,  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Lohn,  grapes.  Here  are  alfo 
large  forefts,  with  ftore  of  deer,  and  other  game ;  and 
mountains,  in  which  are  fome  mines  of  copper  and  lead. 

The  chief  commodity  of  this  country  is  wool,  the  val- 
lies  abounding  with  fheep,  which  have  the  fineft  in  Ger- 
many. It  ufed  to  be  bought  by  the  Englifh  merchants, 
and  made  into  cloth  here,  or  in  their  factories  abroad. 

Cajfel,  one  of  its  principal  towns,  feated  in  a  rich  plea- 
fant  plain  on  the  river  Fuld,  is  a  place  of  good  trade  for 
wool,  and  other  merchandizes.  It  is  obferved,  as  a  re- 
proach to  the  inhabitants,  that,  for  want  of  induftry, 
they  fuffer  other  nations  to  run  away  with  the  profit  of 
manufacturing  their  wool.  The  ffrtets  of  this  city  are 
fpacious  and  full  of  fhops,  and  here  are  feveral  fine  markets, 
with  good  provifions  of  all  forts.  Smalcald,  fifty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Cajfel,  has  a  good  trade  for  iron  ware,  many 
mines  of  the  neighbourhood  furnifhing  the  inhabitants 
with  plenty  of  that  metal,  which  they  work  and  fend 
abroad  to  foreign  parts.  They  alfo  make  and  temper 
fleel,  from  whence  a  village  near  it  is  called  Stahlberg. 
Gijfen  is  a  fair  town ;  its  trade  is  dreffing  and  felling  of 
cloth.  Friedburg  is  a  rich  and  imperial  city ;  it  has  four 
annual  fairs,  one  of  which  is  held  on  the  firft  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  in  remembrance  of  the  dedication  of  their 
church  on  that  day,  which  at  firft  brought  only  pedlars 
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thither  with  toys,  but  came  at  laft  to  a  fubftantial  trade- 
Waldeck  is  a  fmall  city,  the  capital  of  a  principality  about 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  and  wealthieft  in  the  empire,  for  its  bignefs, 
and  fertility  in  corn,  wine,  and  pafture,  befides  mines  of 
coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  quickfilver,  &c. 
HIAS.     See  Kily. 

HIDES,  a  duty  on  hides,  fkins,  &c.  by  g  Ann.  c.n.f.i. 
was  granted  from  24  June,  1711,  for  thirty-two  years. 
3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  f.  1.  continued  for  ever. 

This  duty  is,  over  and  above  all  former  duties,  cuftoms, 
and  fubfidies,  to  be  paid  in  ready  money,  without  dif- 
count,  upon  the  entry,  and  before  the  landing  of  the  fol- 
lowing goods  imported  :  and  is  to  be  afcertained,  fecured, 
raifed,  levied,  recovered,  and  anfwered  by  fuch  rules, 
ways,  means,  and  methods,  and  under  fuch  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  and  in  fuch  manner  and  form,  as  directed  for 
the  cuftoms.  The  duty. 

1.  s.  d. 
Hides. — Buffalo,  elk,  lofhee,  or  any  other  hides 

dreffed  in  oil,  the  pound  004 

Ruffia  hides,  the  pound  002 

All  other  tanned  hides,  not  fpecially  charged, 

the  pound  o  o  1  ' 

Of  horfes,  mares,  and  geldings,  dreffed  in 
alum  and  fait,  or  meal,  or  otfierwife  tawed, 
the  hide  010 

Steers,  cows,  or  any  other  hides,  of  what 
kind  foever  (except  horfes,  mares,  and 
geldings)  dreffed  in  allum  and  fait,  or  meal, 
or  otherwife  tawed,  the  hide  020 

Skins. — Calve-fkins  tanned,  the  pound  o  o  li 

dreffed  in  allum  and  fait, or 
meal,  or  otherwife  tawed, 
the  pound  001^- 

Commonly  called  cordivants,  the  dozen  040 

Deer-fkins  dreffed  in  oil  or  allum,  or  other- 
wife,  perfectly  dreffed,  the  pound  006 
Dogs  fkins  dreffed  in  allum  or  fait,  or  other- 
wife,  the  pound  o  o  Oi 
Goat- fkins  (not  ufually  called  cordivants)  how- 
ever dreffed,  the  pound  O  O  6 
Kids  fkins,  dreffed  or  undreffed,  or  not  per- 
fectly drefied,  the  dozen  O  I  o 
Kids  fkins  dreffed  in  allum  and  fait,  or  meal, 

or  otherwife  tawed,  the  pound  o 

Lamb-lkins  dreffed  in  oil,  the  dozen  o 

tanned,  the  dozen  o 

dreffed,  or  tawed  otherwife,  the  dz.     o 

Sheep-fkins  dreffed'  in  oil,  the  dozen  o 

tanned,  the  dozen  o 

dreffed,  or  tawed  otherwife,  the  dz.    o 

Slink  calve-fkins  with  the  hair  on,  however 

dreffed,  the  pound  001 

without   the   hair  on,   however 

dreffed,  the  pound  000- 

All  other  hides  and  J&ins,  and  pieces  of  hides  and 
Jkins,  tanned,  tawed  or  drefied,  and  all  wares 
made   into  manufactures  of  leather,   or  any  ; 

manufacture  whereof  the  moft  valuable  part 
is  leather ;  for  every  twenty  (hillings  of  the 
true  and  real  value  or  worth  to  be  fold  at  the 
port  of  importation,  to  be  affirmed  upon  the     030 
oath  of  the  merchant  or  importer,   without       or 
any  abatement  for  this  or  any  former  duty         tSPer  cent- 
Parchment,  the  dozen  006 

Vellum,  the  dozen  010 
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Upon  due  exportation,  and  upon  fufficient  fecurity  given 
before  fhiping,  that  the  gpods  (hall  not  be  relanded  or 
brought  on  fhore  again  in  Great-Britain,  drawback  of  this 
duty  muft  be  allowed  as  follows,  viz. 

The  drawback. 
Hides  and  calve-Jkins  \  ... 

Sheep  and  lamb-jkins  tanned,  tawed,  or  dreffed  Jtw°-thlrds 
The  rejl  nothing. 

Additional  duty  on  hides,  Jkins,  &c. 

By  10  Ann.  c.  26.  /  I,  2,  7,  32,  46.  was  granted  from 
the  refpedtive  commencements  for  thirty-two  years. 
3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  /.  1.  continued  for  ever. 

This 
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This  branch  is,  over  and  above  all  former  duties, 
cuftoms,  and  fubfidies,  fobs  paid  in  ready  money,  without 
difcount,  upon  importation  of  the  following  goods  : 

The  duty. 
1.   s.  d.  . 
Hides. — Buffalo,  elk,  lofhee,  or  any  other  hides 

drefled  in  oil,  the  pound  003 

Ruffia  hides,  the  pound  001 

All  other  tanned  hides,  the  pound  002 

Of  horfes,  mares,  and  geldings,  drefled  in 
allum  and  fait,  or  meal,  or  otherwife  tawed, 
the  hide     ,  0  I  o 

All  other  hides,  fo  dreffed  or  tawed,  the  hide     016 
Skim.— Calve-fkins  dreffed  in  allum  and  fait,  or 

meal,  or  otherwife  tawed,  the  lb.     00  ii 
tanned,  the  pound  002 

Commonly  called  cordivants,  the  dozen  040 

Deer-fkins  perfectly  dreffed,  the  pound  003 

Dogs  fkins  however  drefled,  the  pound  0  o  o| 

Goat  fkins  of  all  forts  (except  cordivants) 

however  drefled,  the  dozen  040 

Kids  fkins,  drefled,  or  undreffed,  or  not  per- 
fectly drefled,  the  dozen  006 
Kids  fkins  in  allum   and  fait,    or   meal,  or 

otherwife  tawed,  the  pound  O  o  I  J 

Lamb-fkins  tanned,  the  dozen  009 

dreffed  in  oil,  the  dozen  010 

otherwife  dreffed  or  tawed,  the  dz.     006 

Sheep-fkins  tanned,  the  dozen  009 

dreffed  in  oil,  the  dozen  016 

otherwife  dreffed  or  tawed,  the  dz.     006 

Slink-calve  fkins  with  the  hair  on,  however 

drefled,  the  pound  o  0  I 

without  the  hair,  however  dreffed, 

the  pound  O  O  o  4 

All  other  hides  and  Jkins,  and  pieces  of  hides  and 
/kins,  tanned,  tawed,  or  drefled,  and  all  wares 
made  into  manufactures  of  leather,  or  any  ma- 
nufacture whereof  the  moft  valuable  part  is 
leather ;  for  every  twenty  fhillings  of  the  true 
and  real  value  or  worth  to  be  fold  at  the  port 
of  importation,  to  be  affirmed  upon  the  oath  0  3  O 
of  the  merchant,  without  any  abatement  for  or 
this  or  any  former  duty  15  per  cent. 

Parchment,  the  dozen  020 

Vellum,  the  dozen  030 

Which  duties  are  to  be  afcertained,  raifed,  levied,  re- 
covered, and  fecured,  by  fuch  ways,  means,  and  methods, 
and  under  fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and  in  fuch  man- 
ner and  form,  as  directed  for  the  former  duty. 

Upon  due  exportation,  and  alfo  upon  fufficient  fecurity 
given  before  fhipping,  that  the  goods  fhall  not  be  relanded 
in  Great-Britain,  drawback  of  this  duty  muff  be  allowed 
as  follows,  viz. 

The  drawback. 
Hides  and  calve-Jkins  two-thirds. 

All  the  reji  nothing. 

After  the  payment  of  the  duties,  hides  and  fkins  im- 
ported are  to  be  marked  or  ftamped  to  denote  the  fame. 

9  and  10  Ann.  c.  11,  26.  f.  6,  4. 

Stamps  to  be  provided  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
Cuftoms.     9  and  10  Ann.  c.  11,  26.  /.  44,  4. 

Counterfeiting  fuch  ftamps,  or  knowingly  felling  any 
hides,  &c.  with  fuch  counterfeited  ftamps,   telony,  9  and 

10  Ann.  c.  11,  26.  f.  44,  4. 

And  calve-fkins,  tanned,  &c.  in  Great-Britain,  for 
drawback,  regulations  of  exportation,  &c.  See  Calf, 
and  Drawback. 

And  wares  made  thereof  to  be  allowed  drawback, 
though  the  mark  does  not  appear  to  the  officers;  provided 
oath  be  made  by  the  exporter  that  they  have  been  ftamped. 
9  and  10  Ann.  c.  11,  26.  f.  41,  5. 

Such  goods  fhipped  off  to  be  exported,  and  afterwards 
relanded,  are  forfeited,  with  treble  their  value,  9  and  10 
Ann.  c.  11,  26.  /  42,'  4. 

Hides  and  fkins  of  ox,  fteer,  bull,  cow,  or  calf,  un- 
tanned  or  raw,  may  not  be  exported,  upon  penalty  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  difability  to  deal  in  leather  for  the 
52. 


future  :  fuch  exportation  declared  likewife  a  common  nu- 
fance.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /  25,  11,  12. 

Except  for  the  fhip's  ufe  only,  and  not  exceeding  fix- 
hides.     20  Car.  II.  c.  5.  f.  2. 

Exported  from  any  ifland  belonging  to  Great-Britain, 
except  Ireland,  to  any  other  place  than  Great-Britain, 
penalty  double  the  value.      13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  7.  f.  3. 

HIERA  PICRA,  in  pharmacy,  a  compofition  of  cin- 
namon, zedoary,  afarum,  the  leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
faftron,  and  aloes.  The  new  difpenfatory  of  the  college 
orders  this  medicine  to  be  compounded  only  of  fuccotrine 
aloes  and  winter's  bark. 

HILDESHEIM,  a  bifhopric  in  Germany.  This  country 
lies  between  the  rivers  Leina  and  Ocker,  with  Halberftadt 
on  the  north- weft ;  and  Lunenburg,  or  Zell,  on  the  north  5 
Grubenhagen,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  is  elfewhere  furrounded 
by  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic.  The  city  of 
Hildejheim,  which  was  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns,  ftands  on 
the  river  Innerfte,  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Hanover  : 
its  chief  trade  is  in  corn. 
HINGES.    See  Girdles. 

HISPANIOLA,  more  commonly  called  St.  Domingo, 
from  the  name  of  its  capital,  is  feated  between  the  eighteenth 
and  twentieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  near  the  middle  of 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico ;  from  which  latter  it  is 
only  feparated  by  a  very  narrow  ftreight.  The  principal 
commodities  that  the  Spaniards  trade  in  from  their  part, 
are  hides,  tallow,  fugar,  ginger,  cocoa,  wax,  honey,  ibme 
ambergreafe,  Brazil  and  Guaiacum  woods,  which  grow 
here,  and  that  of  Campeachy,  brought  from  abroad ;  with 
lemons,  oranges,  and  many  other  fruits,  fold  frefh,  and  of 
which  moft  excellent  fweetmeats  are  made,  both  wet  and 
dry  :  here  are  alfo  fome  gold  mines  ;  but  fince  the  intire 
deftruction  of  the  natives,  they  remain  unknown,  and  the 
prefent  poffeflbrs  have  no  more  of  this  metal  than  what  is 
found  among  the  gravel  of  the  rivers. 

The  city  of  St.  Domingo,  feated  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  ifle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ofana,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Spaniards  fhare  in  Hifpaniola,  and  the  ftaple  of  all 
their  goods,  either  native  or  foreign ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  towns  coming  here  to  furnifh  themfelves  with 
thofe  from  Europe,  and  the  continent  of  America,  brought 
here  in  the  fhips  of  that  nation,  at  the  fame  time  leaving 
theirs  for  embarkation.  The  falt-ponds  of  the  ifle  are  al- 
moft  equally  divided  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  French, 
there  being  many  in  the  northern  part  where  the  latter  in- 
habit, and  not  fewer  in  the  fouthern  where  the  former  have 
their  chief  eftablifliments :  the  moft  abundant,  and  from 
whence  the  beft  fait  is  extracted,  are  thofe  of  the  bay  of 
Ocoa  and  Corodou,  to  the  fouth  ;  and  thofe  of  Caracol, 
Limonade,  and  Monte-Chrifto,  to  the  north-eaft.  Here 
are  alfo  found  fome  mountains  of  fal  gemm,  but  they  are 
neglected,  as  well  as  fome  other  minerals,  which  might 
become,  with  proper  care  and  application,  a  confiderable 
object  of  trade. 

HODECDA  on  the  Arabian  coaft,  is  an  ifle  in  the  la- 
titude of  fourteen  degrees,  fifty  minutes,  that  has  a  creek 
proper  for  the  conftruition  of  fnips,  and  afecureportj 
thefe  advantages  draw  a  tolerable  good  trade  here,  parti- 
cularly in  coffee,  brought  from  Zidda,  Mocha,  and  other 
parts. 

HOGSHEAD,  a  meafure  of  wine  or  oil,  containing 
the  fourth  part  of  a  tun,  or  fixty-three  gallons  ;  it  is  half 
a  pipe  or  butt. 

HOLLAND.  Nothing  gives  a  greater  or  more  mag- 
nificent idea  of  this  commerce,  than  the  flourifhing  con- 
dition it  has  always  fupported  the  ftates  in,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  many  long  and  expenfive  wars  it  has  for  a  century 
paft  been  fo  frequently  engaged  in.  Three  things  more 
efpecially  fupport  this  immenfe  trade ;  the  one  is  the  great 
credit  of  the  bank  at  Amfterdam,  whofe  treafure  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  three  thoufand  tons  of  gold  (of  an 
hundred  thoufand  guilders  each  ;)  the  fecond  thing  fo  ad- 
vantageous to  the  trade  of  Holland,  is  the  incredible  num- 
ber of  fhips,  continually  going  out  and  coming  in ;  and 
the  third,  is  the  fafety  with  which  this  trade  is  carried  on, 
by  the  government's  protection  in  time  of  war,  or  when 
any  cruizers  or  pirates  make  it  neceffary.  And  though  this 
commerce  is  fo  vaftly  extenflve,  it  is  kept  up  by  a  people, 
whofe  country  contributes  hardly  any  products  towards  it, 
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as  the  Dutch  have  nothing  more  of  their  own  than  fbme 
butter,  cheefe,  earthen  ware,  and  fome  few  other  trifles 
that  they  can  fpare  ;  very  little  wheat  growing  in  Holland, 
and  no  wine  at  all ;  the  few  Sheep  here  have  a  wool  coarfe 
and  harfh;  the  land  produces  very  little  flax,  or  hemp; 
one  of  its  beft  qualities  being  its  propriety  (in  feveral  parts) 
for  fuel,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  (for  want  of  other)  are 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  burning  the  earth  that  bears 
them;  but  its  fat  paftures  nourifh  great  herds  of  cattle, 
producing  the  prodigious  quantity  of  milk,  that  Suffices  for 
the  daily  want  of  a  people  peculiarly  fond  of  a  lafteal  diet, 
and  for  making  abundance  of  butter  and  cheefe,  of  which 
they  eat  more  than  any  nation  in  the  world.  Their  ma- 
nufactures are  many,  and  very  confiderable,  though  almoft 
all  the  materials  for  them  are  brought  from  abroad. 

The  trade  carried  on  neareft  home,  and  the  mod  con- 
venient for  the  fafety  of  the  concerned,  is  that  which  they 
maintain  with  a  part  of  Germany,  by  means  of  the  rivers 
running  through  the  country,  or  on  the  borders  of  it ; 
fuch  as  the  Rhine,  and  Maefe,  which  bathe  their  ftates ;  the 
Wefer,  Ems,  and  Elbe,  not  very  diftant  from  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  traffic  of  the  Rhine,  (and  with  it, 
that  of  the  Mofelle  and  Main,  which  increafe  the  former's 
waters  in  its  courfe)  is  very  confiderable.  Cologne  is 
properly  the  centre  of  the  commerce  carried  on  here, 
where  the  merchandize  of  Lorraine,  and  thearchbifhopric 
of  Treves  are  collected  ;  fuch  as  wood,  iron  bars,  can- 
nons, and  bullets  of  the  fame  metal.  It  is  likewife  by 
the  Rhine,  that  the  produces  of  Mentz  and  Franconia 
(wafhed  by  the  river  Main)  are  conveyed  to,  and  fold  in 
the  celebrated  fairs  held  twice  a  year  at  Francfort  or  Nu- 
remberg :  the  Rhine  alfo  ferves  the  Dutch  in  bringing  them 
the  flax,  threads,  and  linens  from  the  duchies  of  Juliers 
and  Bergue. 

The  Maefe  facilitates  the  trade  of  Holland  with  Leige 
on  that  river,  as  it  does  that  of  Aixla-Chapelle,  not  very 
diftant ;  and  of  which  almoft  all  the  trade  is  tranfadted  in 
the  firft  of  thefe  two  cities.  The  extracts  from  Leige  are 
ferges,  flates,  coal,  lead,  iron,  bullets,  and  braziery  made 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  &c.  The  Wefer,  which  has  its  fource 
in  the  mountains  of  Turinge,  waters  one  part  of  the 
Lower  Germany,  and  after  having  palTed  through  the 
country  of  Hefle  and  Brunfwic,  falls  into  the  Germanic 
Ocean.  Bremen,  feated  fifteen  leagues  from  its  mouth  in 
■the  peninfula  that  it  forms  with  the  Ems,  is  the  depofite 
of  all  the  merchandize  of  thofe  parts  ;  and  it  is  in  this  city 
that  the  Dutch  buy  up  the  carpentry  wood,  cheefe,  wools, 
feveral  metals,  and  beer,  that  are  brought  here  from  Lower 
Saxony,  Hefle,  Brunfwic,  &c.  Embden,  capital  of  Eaft- 
Friefland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  is  the  ftaple  of  all 
the  commerce  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  traverfes 
this  river.  The  city  is  governed  by  its  magistrates,  and 
the  Dutch,  their  allies  (or  one  may  fay  their  matters,  by 
the  great  credit  they  have  there)  draw  hence  all  the  mer- 
chandize of  Weftphalia,  and  efpecially  of  the  bishopries 
of  Paderborn  and  Munfter,  which  confifts  principally  in 
timber,  cloths,  wools,  and  linens;  it  is  alfo  from  thence  that 
thofe  hams  come,  fo  generally  efteemed  in  Europe  ;  Eaft- 
Friefland  alfo  furniihes  Holland  with  cattle  and  horns.  In 
fine,  the  trade  of  the  Elbe  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
that  the  Dutch  tranfadt  in  the  Germanic  Sea.  This  fa- 
mous river  has  its  fource  in  Bohemia,  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Silefia ;  from  thence  traverfing  many  rich  provinces, 
and  amongft  them  the  ftates  of  Saxe,  Brandenburgh,  and 
Brunfwic,  pafles  to  Hamburgh  (the  city  which  for  its  trade 
has  merited  the  appellation  of  the  Amfterdam  of  the  North) 
from  whence  in  about  twenty  leagues  it  falls  into  the  fea, 
(welled  by  all  the  rivers  of  Bohemia,  Saxe,  &c.  that  it 
has  received  during  fo  long  a  courfe. 

The  Dutch  commonly  tranfa£t  the  bufinefs  of  Lower 
Germany  at  Hamburgh,  though  they  often  go  up  to  Har- 
bourgh  and  Magdebourgh  for  wine  and  wood,  buying  in 
thofe  parts  even  intire  forefts,  which  they  fell,  and  fill 
large  magazines  with  this  commodity,  to  be  in  readinefs 
when  they  want,  or.  think  proper  to  vend  or  utter  it. 
The  goods  that  the  Dutch  carry  to  Germany  by  the  five 
rivers  aforefaid,  are  filk  and  woollen  manufactures,  mer- 
cery, fpice,  drugs,  dying  woods,  fugar,  cheefe,  herrings, 
copper,  and  ribbons. 

Antwerp,  Bruflels,  and  Mechlin,  furnifh  the  Dutch  with 
thread  and  thofe  laces,  bearing  this  latter 's  name ;  Ghent 


and  Bruges  with  linen,  hemp,  and  bafons ;  Bruflels  an<i 
Oudenarde  with  tapeftry ;  and  Lifle  (capital  of  French 
Flanders)  with  cambrics,  laces,  and  baracans;  the  returns 
are  made  in  woollen  and  filk  fluffs,  drugs,  Spices, 
&c. 

The  traffic  of  the  North  and  Baltic  is  one  of  the  moft 
important  that  the  Dutch  carry  on  ;  in  other  branches  of 
trade,  it  feems  as  if  they  only  worked  for  the  other  parts 
of  Europe  ;  but  in  this  almoft  all  regards  themfelves ;  and 
it  is  from  thence  that  they  fetch  the  grain  which  Supports 
them,  and  the  things  neceSTary  to  their  navigation,  with- 
out which  neither  the  ftate,  nor  particulars,  could 
fubfift. 

Although  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  fome  other  ftates, 
feated  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  are  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral word  North,  yet  Norway,  Archangel,  and  fome  of 
the  moft  feptentrional  provinces  of  Ruflia  and  Denmark, 
merit  more  particularly  this  title  ;  and  it  is  with  thefe 
that  we  Shall  commence  the  general  Northern  trade. 

Before  the  year  1553,  the  trade  of  Mufcovy  was  carried: 
on  by  the  way  of  Narva  and  Revel,  cities  of  Livonia,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  Sea;  but  the  port  of  Archangel 
having  been  difcovered  by  the  Englifb,  all  the  trade  of  this 
vaft  empire  was  transferred  thither,  being  much  more  con- 
venient than  any  of  the  others,  efpecially  on  account  of 
the  paflage  of  the  Sound,  which  took  away,  or  at  lead 
restrained,  the  freedom  of  the  trade  of  thofe  two  places  ; 
and  there  now  fail  annually  from  the  ports  of  Holland 
(particularly  from  Amfterdam)  near  forty  Ships  for  Arch- 
angel, from  two  to  four  hundred  tons,  always  divided  in 
two  fquadrons  ;  the  one  only  of  five  or  fix  fail,  which  de- 
part in  June,  and  return  in  September ;  and  the  other,  of 
thirty  or  thirty-two  Ships,  whofe  failing  is  fixed  in  July, 
and  coming  back  in  the  end  of  October.  Thefe  two 
fquadrons  have  always  a  convoy,  even  in  the  midft  of  the 
profoundeft  peace  ;  and  carry  with  them  filk  and  woollen 
fluffs,  linens,  caftors  (from  Canada)  paper,  mercery,  hard- 
ware; cannons  and  other  arms,  powder,  brimStone,  cop- 
per, lead,  pewter,  brandy,  wine, ,  oil,  vinegar,  Sweet- 
meats, dried  fruit,  Saffron,  fugar,  fpice,  pepper,  herrings, 
incenfe,  copperas,  white  lead,  indigo;  woods  for  dying 
the  Ruffia  hides ;  laces,  gold  and  Silver  wire,  and  of  this 
latter  metal  in  Specie. 

The  tr.ade  to  Norway  employs  yearly  upwards  of  three 
hundred  Dutch  veflels  from  four  to  five  hundred  tons,  the 
greateft  part  from  the  villages  of  Frife,  or  thofe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amfterdam.  Berghen,  the  moft  confiderable 
port  in  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  is  where  the  Dutch  drive 
their  principal  trade,  though  they  carry  on  fome  with, 
Drontheim,  Copperwich,  and  a  few  other  places,  in  fpice, 
Salt,  Spanifh  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  cheefe,  rolled  to- 
bacco, and  fome  cloths.  And  as  timber  for  Shipbuildino- 
is  what  the  Flemings  moftly  bring  back,  they  have  made 
feveral  treaties  from  time  to  time  with  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark concerning  wood,  &c. 

The  commodities  which  the  Dutch  load  in  the  Baltic 
being  bulky,  obliges  them  to  employ  a  large  number  of 
(hips  (a  thoufand  to  twelve  hundred)  yearly  in  this  trade, 
which  they  fend  lefs  than  half  loaden,  though  they  always 
return  with  an  intire  cargo;  and  as  the  balance  of  trade  is 
in  their  disfavour,  by  the  produce  of  the  goods  fent  being 
infufHcient  to  pay  for  the  reloadings,  they  are  always 
obliged  to  accompany  thefe  voyages  with  a  parcel  of  rix~ 
dollars,  to  make  the  deficiency  good.  The  commodities 
proper  for  Sweden  and  Denmark,  are  fpice,  drugs,  Por- 
tugal and  Spanifh  fait  (thofe  from  France  not  being  in  fo 
much  efleem  here)  fugar,  wine,  brandy,  linen,  with 
filk  and  woollen  fluffs.  For  Pomerania,  cloth,  wine, 
cheefe,  fait,  tobacco,  fpice,  iron,  lead,  pewter,  and  old 
rixdollars.  For  Dantzick,  a  quantity  of  filks  of  all  forts 
and  fafhions,  a  great  many  cloths ;  dying  woods,  fcraped 
or  ground;  madder,  large  parcels  of  (pice,  drugs;  Italian 
cremor  tartari,  fugar,  oil,  paper ;  divers  forts  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  French  fait  (fit  only  for  Pruffia.)  In  fine, 
they  fend  to  Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  and  Pernau  (cities  of 
Livonia)  fait,  fpice,  fugar,  tobacco,  French  glafs,  and 
above  all,  a  quantity  of  old  rix-dollars,  with  which  they 
pay  for  goods  not  only  of  this  province  belonging  to 
Sweden,  but  alfo  thofe  that  are  tranfported  here,  from 
Mufcovy,  Poland,  and  Lithuania. 

Their 
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Their  whale  fifhery  is  very  advantageous,  occafioning  a 
yearly  employ  of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  ftiips,  with 
between  four  and  five  thoufand  men  ;  but  that  of  the  her- 
rings fo  infinitely  exceeds  it,  as  almoft  to  furpafs  the  de- 
gree of  comparifon,  above  twenty  thoufand  men,  and 
three  thoufand  bufles,  find  an  annual  occupation  in  it ; 
and  it  is  a(Terted,that  they  take  and  fell  more  than  360,000 
tons,  one  year  with  another,  which  at  two  hundred  guil- 
ders per  ton  (as  a  Dutch  author  computes  them)  amounts 
to  fixty  millions,  from  which  muft  be  deducted  near  twen- 
ty-three millions,  for  the  charges  of  outlet,  &c.  and  there 
remains  net  profit  37,000,000  of  guilders,  or  about 
3,400,000!.  fterlihg. 

Although  the  Dutch  have  no  great  fettlements  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  fince^they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  conquefts 
they  had  made  on  the  Portuguefe,  they,  notwithstanding, 
carry  on  a  very  confiderable  trade  here,  which  is  not  a 
little  augmented  by  the  contraband  commerce,  for  which 
their  colony  at  Curacao  adminifters  them  frequent  oppor- 
tunities. Surinam,  Aprowacq,  Berbice,  and  Boron,  fear- 
ed in  South-America;  Bonnaire,  Aruba,  and  Curacoa, 
among  the  Soto-vento,  or  Leeward  Iflands  ;  and  Saba,  St. 
Euftacia,  two  of  the  fmalleft  Antilles,  are  the  only  colo- 
nies the  Duich  poflel's  at  prefent  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  four  colonies  of  Terra  Firma  take  their  name  from 
four  rivers  of  the  province  of  Guiana,  along  which  they 
are  eftablifhed.  Sugar,  which  grows  here  in  abundance, 
is  the  principal  object  of  their  trade,  though  they  alfo  cul- 
tivate indigo,  tobacco,  ginger,  and  cotton.  The  mer- 
chants of  Amfterdam  carry  on  the  greateft  part  of  this 
trade,  and  have  their  warehoufes  here  always  well  filled  with 
all  fuch  forts  of  goods  as  the  Europeans  ufually  fend  to 
America. 

Of  the  Antilles,  where  the  Dutch  are  eftablifhed,  nei- 
ther of  them  is  very  confiderable ;  St.  Euftacia  is  the 
biggeft,  and  Saba  the  fmalleft ;  thefe  two  are  little  better 
than  rocks,  though  the  few  inhabitants  refiding  here  have 
found  fufficient  earth  diftributed  to  raife  a  fupport,  and 
fome  tobacco  for  exportation ;  this  is  a  commodity  common 
to  them  all. 

The  Dutch  have  feveral  trading  companies  eftablifhed  in 
Holland,  fuch  as  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indian,  that  of  Su- 
rinam, the  North,  the  Levant,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Nova 
Zembla  and  Greenland  fifhing  cempanies,  all  of  confide- 
rable advantage  both  to  the  ftate  and  particulars. 

Though  however  rich  the  trade  of  thefe  are,  or  what- 
ever elfe  is  tranfac~f.ed  by  private  merchants  with  the  other 
three  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  certain,  that  that  which 
their  Eaft-India  company  has  carried  on  in  all  the  king- 
doms of  Afia,  for  little  more  than  a  century  paft,  is  of 
much  greater  confequence,  and  infinitely  furpaffes  it,  both 
in  profit  and  reputation.  See  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Venice,  for  the  trade  of  Holland,  with  thofe 
countries  ;  and  as  in  treating  of  Great-Britain,  we  have 
not  been  particular  concerning  its  trade  with  the  Dutch, 
we  (hall  here  fubjoin  fome  obfervations  to  illuftrate  it. 

Before  the  war,  from  Michaelmas  1-662,  to  Michael- 
mas 1663,  our  imports  from  Holland  exceeded  our  ex- 
ports from  thence  386,1601.  4  s.  and  from  1668  to  1669, 
the  ballance  in  our  disfavour  was  again  323,6361.  is. 
And  we  do  not  find  any  account  how  matters  ftood  be- 
tween us  from  1669  to  1696;  but  from  Chriftmas  1699, 
to  the  fame  time  in  1 704,  the  eftimate  of  our  exports  ex- 
ceeded our  imports  by  7,618,668  1.  2-id.  From  which 
accounts  may  be  obferved,  that  in  the  years  1663  and 
1669,  our  dealings  with  the  dates  were  inconfiderable  to 
what  they  were  after  the  beginning  of  the  firft  war,  and 
have  continued  to  be  ever  iince,  as  well  in  number  and 
variety  of  commodities,  as  in  their  value.  For  in  the 
firft  year  above  mentioned,  our  exports  thither  were  con- 
fined to  only  forty-five  articles  of  rated  goods;  whereas  in 
the  laft  year,  viz.  1704,  they  were  increafed  to  at  leaft 
120  or  130  ;  and  fo  proportionable  in  thofe  paying  adva- 
lorem,  without  reckoning  the  out-ports,  whofe  cuftom, 
Dr.  Davenantfays,  bears  proportion  to  thofe  of  London, 
as  1,268,0951.  is  to  346,081  1.  which  would  add  to  the 
above  account  near  two  millions  more  for  the  five  years ; 
and  the  faid  gentleman  ftill  bringing  the  calculation  lower, 
viz.  from  1698  to  1705,  remarks,  that  the  excefs  in  our 
fide  has  been  fome  years  a  million  and  a  half;  but  by  a 
medium  taken  of  thefe  feven  years  1,388,102!.  6  s.  8jd. 


per  annunti  which,  according  to  the  common  notion  of 
thefe  things,  is  fo  much  money  got  clear  to  the  nation. 
But  the  doctor  diflents  from  this  too  generally  received 
opinion,  and  fuppofes,  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallaci- 
ous than  to  conclude,  that  becaufe  a  country  takes  off  more 
of  our  commodities  than  we  do  of  theirs,  that  our  deal- 
ings with  that  country  are  always  beneficial  to  us  (though 
prejudicial  to  them)  and  that  when  this  happens,  there  is 
a  conftant  fuperlucration  on  our  fide  ;  but  his  obfervation 
is  with  this  reftridtion,  that  our  goods  thus  exported  ferve 
for  the  tranfportation  trade  to  thofe  who  take  them  from 
us,  and  not  for  a  fupport  of  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs. 
For  he  grams,  as  every  one  muft,  that  if  they  are  con- 
fumed  where  they  are  firft  carried,  they  muft  prove  dead  a 
lofs  to  their  new  proprietors;  the  Dutch  are  in  the  firft 
cafe,  where  our  produces  and  manufactures,  plantation 
and  Eaft-India  goods,  furnifh  materials  for  a  great  part  of 
their  trade  with  other  nations,  by  which  they  are  fo  far 
from  being  fufferers,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  they 
take  from  us,  the  more  they  enlarge  their  univerfal  traffic, 
and  confequently  increafe  their  riches;  and,  extra  of  thefe 
reafons,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  if  Holland 
was  fo  great  a  lofer  yearly  as  the  balance  of  trade  amount- 
ed to,  that  they  either  would,  or  indeed  could,  continue 
it,  as  they  have  for  fo  long  done;  nay,  if  they  were  in 
any  fhape  fufferers  by  it,  they  are  too  politic  a  nation  tcf 
proceed  in  a  bad  courfe,  as  this  would  be  a  glaring  in- 
ftance  of  an  imprudence  which  that  circumfpeft  people  are 
never  guilty  of ;  the  contrary  is,  therefore,  apparent,  and 
their  motives  for  continuing  the  trade  proceed  from  the 
advantages  they  reap  by  it. 

But  Sir  William  Temple's  fentiments  on  this  fubjeft  are 
fo  finely  expreffed,  in  his  Obfervations  upon  the  United 
Provinces,  (page  231.  cap.  6.  of  the  fifth  edition)  that  we 
cannot  pafs  them  by  without  tranferibing :  "  The  vulgar, 
fays  he,  miftake,  that  importation  of  foreign  wares,  if 
purchafed  with  native  commodities,  and  not  with  money, 
does  not  make  a  nation  poorer,  is  but  what  every  man 
that  gives  himfelf  leifure  to  think,  muft  immediately  rec- 
tify, by  finding  out,  that  upon  the  end  of  an  account  be- 
tween a  nation,  and  all  they  deal  with  abtoad,  whatever 
the  exportation  wants  in  value  to  balance  that  of  the  im- 
portation, muft  of  neceffity  be  made  up  with  ready 
money. 

"  By  this  we  find  out  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of 
Holland,  as  of  their  trade,  by  the  circumftances  already 
rehearfed.  For  never  any  country  traded  fo  much,  and 
confumed  fo  little;  they  buy  infinitely,  but  it  is  to  fell 
again,  either  upon  improvement  of  the  commodity,  or  at 
a  better  market.  They  are  the  great  mafters  of  the  In- 
dian fpices,  and  of  the  Perfian  filks  ;  but  wear  plain 
woollen,  and  feed  upon  their  own  fifh  and  roots.  Nay, 
they  fell  the  fineft  of  their  own  cloth  to  France,  and  buy 
coarfe  out  of  England  for  their  own  wear.  They  fend 
abroad  the  beftof  their  own  butter  into  all  parts,  and  buy 
the  cheapeft  out  of  Ireland  or  the  North  of  England,  for 
their  own  ufe.  In  fine,  they  furnifh  infinite  luxury,  which 
they  never  pra&ife;  and  traffic  in  pleafures,  they  never 
tafre." 

The  principal  articles  of  our  exports  to  Holland  are 
woollens  of  all  forts,  lead,  wrought  brafs,  and  iron,  me- 
lafles,  cotton  wool,  quickfilver,  wrought  filk,  butter, 
morkins,  rice,  copperas,  allum,  pimento,  tin,  tobacco, 
fugars,  gold  and  filver  coin  and  bullion,  drugs,  and  Eaft- 
India  goods;  befides  which,  our  fmaller  exports  are  fkins, 
woods,  leather,  glue,  wool,  wrought  plate,  gloves,  hats 
of  feveral  forts,  watches,  earthen-ware,  garters,  bellows, 
cheefe,  catlings,  lanthorn  leaves,  rape  cakes,  haberdafhery, 
Scots  pearls,  pewter,  elephants  teeth,  glafs,  &c.  And 
the  principal  imports  from  thence  are,  linens,  filks,  threads, 
fpicery,  incles,  battery,  ftockfifh,  whale-fins,  madder, 
hemp,  flax,  Rhenifh  wine,  fafflower,  paper,  bugles,  and 
iron  wire.  The  lefier  imports  are  fnufF,  wainfcot,  Ruflia 
matts,  fmalts,  argol,  feeds,  packthread,  metal  prepared, 
fteel,  fpaw  water,  wine,  quills,  hair  of  feveral  forts, 
broken  glafs,  ftone  pots,  bulrulhes,  brickftones,  terras, 
quernftones,  twift,  indigo,  verdigreafe,  weed  afhes,  cin- 
nabar, fpelter,  oker,  pencils,  geneva,  hones,  iron  plates, 
&c.  all  which  we  fuffer  to  be  imported  and  confumed 
amongft  us,  for  the  fame  reafons  that  we  prohibit  the 
merchandize  of  France,  viz.     becaufe  thefe  latter  take  (o 
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little  from  us,  while  the  Dutch,  by  the  large  extractions 
they  make,  pay  much  more  to  the  rents  of  our  lands,  and 
the  labour  of  our  people,  than  we  do  to  theirs.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  the  United  Provinces  are  the  greateft  of  all 
our  foreign  markets,  and  the  moft  likely  to  continue  fo  ; 
as  the  produces  of  their  country  are  not  any  thing  near 
fumcient  to  feed  or  clothe  their  inhabitants ;  fo  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  induftry  or  art  to  free  them  from  a 
dependence  for  both  on  their  neighbours,  whilft  thofe 
princes,  who  govern  a  more  extended  country,  may,  as 
moft  of  them  do,  daily  improve  in  growths  and  manu- 
factures. It  is  true,  France  has  for  fome  years  part  inter- 
fered with  us  in  this  trade,  though  perhaps  very  little  to 
our  prejudice ;  and  it  may  be  efteemed  on  as  good  a  foot- 
ing now,  as  it  was  when  the  calculations  quoted  were 
made;  and  muft  remain  fo,  at  leaft  in  general,  as  many  of 
the  principal  goods  which  conftitute  that  branch  of  com- 
merce can  only  be  fupplied  by  us,  and  fome-  of  them  a:- 
much  demanded  for  France  as  they  are  for  Holland. 

It  may,  however,  be  faid,  that  in  the  laft  war,  as  well 
as  the  former,  the  Dutch  reaped  the  full  advantages  of  a 
neutrality  in  trade,  and  encouraged  that  of  our  enemies, 
to  our  great  difadvantage  ;  whereby  their  gains  became  fo 
extravagantly  great,  that  they  were  enabled  to  lend  us 
millions  upon  millions,  to  carry  on  thefe  wars ;  and  we  are 
now  tributaries  to  them  as  our  public  creditors,  for  above 
one  fourth  part  of  our  whole  public  debts  thereby  con- 
tracted ;  which,  with  what  we  were  before  indebted  to  them 
by  the  wars  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  we  now 
pay  them  near  a  million  a  year  intereft  money :  a  prodi- 
gious drain  from  the  wealth  of  this  kingdom,  which  enables 
them  ftill  more  and  more  to  ruin  our  trade  and  navigation, 
by  extending  that  of  our  competitors ;  for  the  commodities 
of  France  are  now  become  fo  much  cheaper  than  ours, 
that  the  Dutch  give  them  the  preference,  and  purchafe  and 
carry  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  while  they  expe- 
perience  Englifh  commodities  to  be  fo  exceffively  dear, 
that  foreign  nations  are  not  able  to  purchafe  them  of  the 
Dutch,  who  formerly  were  wont  to  buy  them,  and  tranf- 
port  them  to  all  parts  of  the  commercial  globe.  So  that,  till 
the  tax  incumbrances  of  this  nation  are  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  general  prices  of  our  commodities  are  fo  lowered  that 
we  mall  be  able  to  fell  them  as  cheap  as  our  rivals  in  trade, 
neither  Holland  nor  other  nations  can,  or  will  be  capable  of 
dealing  with  us  at  all :  and  what  increafes  this  national 
evil  daily,  is,  that  while  we  grow  more  and  more  unable 
to  vend  our  own  commodities  in  foreign  countries,  fo- 
reigners will  intrude  theirs  upon  us,  becaufe  they  here 
find  a  better  market  for  them  than  in  any  other  country; 
for  the  magnitude  of  public  debts,  and  in  confequence  the 
increafe  of  the  circulation  of  paper  credit,  adds  a  higher 
value  to  foreign  commodities  as  well  as  our  native.  Thus 
while  we  are  rendered  lefs  and  lefs  able  to  fell  our  own 
wares,  traders  will  deal  in  foreign,  till  the  nation  becomes 
unable  to  buy  them  becaufe  they  cannot  fell  their  own. 
For  other  particulars  concerning  the  commercial  concerns 
of  Holland,  fee  Amsterdam,  Bank,  Dutch. 

Holland,  in  the  linen-drapery,  a  fine,  white,  even, 
clofe  kind  of  linen  cloth,  for  fhirts,  meets,  &c.  It  was 
originally  wrought  in  the  provinces  of  Holland,  whence  it 
took  its  name ;  but  fome  Irifh  and  Scottifh  linens,  called 
alfo  hollands,  have  of  late  years  been  carried  to  fo  great  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  they  now  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
any  imported  from  abroad  in  finenefs. 
«  HOLMSTRAND,  a  fmall  town  in  Norway,  exports 
a  few  deals,  balks,  and  fpar-wood.  It  lies  in  the  earldom 
of  Jarlfberg  ;  and  on  the  ifland  called  Long  Oe,  near  to  it, 
is  a  very  good  quarry  of  grey  marble. 

HOLSTER-CASE  MAKER.  The  boy  defigned  for  this 
bufinefs  need  have  no  extraordinary  genius,  and  only  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  ftrength.  The  work  has  fome  refemblance 
to  that  of  a  fhoe-maker  ;  and  is  very  profitable.  The 
matters  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice, 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  fifteen  or  eighteen 
millings  a  week  ;  or,  if  he  has  about  a  hundred  pounds, 
may  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

HOLSTEIN  is  very  abundant  and  very  agreeable ;  it 
is  perfectly  well  feated  for  trade,  between  two  feas,  and 
has  befides  the  advantage  to  be  near  the  Elbe  and  Ham- 
burgh, which  being  a  free  city,  and  confequcntly  rich,  is 
of  no  fmall  advantage  to  the  territories  which  the  king  of 


Denmark  and  Duke  of  Holftein  have  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

HONEY.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  title  Bees, 
where  honey  has  been  confidered  ;  and  fhall  here  only  give 
a  defcription  of  a  very  curious  and  ufeful  bee-hive,  lately 
invented  by  Mr.  Thorfley,  near  the  Manjion-koufe,  London. 

Mr.  Thorfley  having  found,  from  near  fixty  years  ex- 
perience, that  the  bee-hives  invented  by  him  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  greater  profit  to  the  owner  of  bees,  and 
alfo  render  that  cruel  and  ungenerous  practice  of  deftroying 
thefe  animals  not  only  unneceffary,  but  pernicious,  pre- 
fented  a  bee-hive  of  his  conftruction  to  the  London  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  who  readily  purchafed 
another  of  his  hives  filled  with  honey,  &c.  that  they  might 
be  infpefled  by  the  curious,  and  brought  into  univerfal  ufe. 
Nor  did  the  fociety  flop  here.  Perfuaded  that  the  inven- 
tion would  prove  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  this  country, 
they  publifhed  a  premium  of  two. hundred  pounds  in  order 
to  introduce  either  Mr.  Thorfley's,  or  fome  other  method 
of  a  fimilar  kind,  whereby  much  larger  quantities  of  ho- 
ney and  wax  might  be  procured,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
lives  of  thefe  laborious  and  ufeful  infects  preferved. 

The  bottom  part  of  this  bee-hive  is  an  octangular  box, 
made  of  deal  boards,  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  the  co- 
ver of  which  is  externally  feventeen  inches  in  diameter, 
but  internally  only  fifteen  and  a  half,  and  its  height  ten 
inches.  In  the  middle  of  the  cover  of  this  octangular  box 
is  a  hole,  which  may  be  opened  or  fhut  at  pleafure,  by 
means  of  a  Aider.  In  one  of  the  pannels  is  a  pane  of  glafs, 
covered  with  a  wooden  door.  The  bee-hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  half 
an  inch  high.  Two  flips  of  deal,  about  half  an  inch 
fquare,  crofs  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  box,  and  are 
fattened  to  the  pannels  by  means  of  fmall  fcrews.  To 
thefe  flips  the  bees  fallen  their  combs. 

In  this  octangular  box  the  bees  are  hived,  after  fwarm- 
ing  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  there  fuffered  to  continue 
till  they  have  built  their  combs,  and  filled  them  with 
honey,  which  may  be  known  by  opening  the  door,  and 
viewing  their  works  through  the  glafs-pane ;  or  by  the 
weight  of  the  hive.  When  the  bee-mafter  finds  his  la- 
borious infects  have  filled  their  habitation,  he  is  to  place 
a  common  bee-hive  of  ftraw,  made  either  flat  at  the  top, 
or  in  the  common  form,  on  the  octangular  box  ;  and 
draw  out  the  Aider,  by  which  a  communication  will  be 
opened  between  the  box  and  the  ftraw-hive ;  the  confe- 
quence of  which  will  be,  that  thofe  laborious  infects  will 
fill  this  hive  alfo  with  the  product  of  their  labours.  When 
the  bee-mafter  finds  the  ftraw  hive  is  well  filled,  he  may 
pufh  in  the  Aider,  and  take  it  away,  placing  another  im- 
mediately in  its  room,  and  then,  drawing  out  the  Aider, 
thefe  indefatigable  creatures  will  then  fill  the  new  hive  in 
the  fame  manner.  By  proceeding  in  this  method,  Mr. 
Thorfley  affured  the  Society,  that  he  had  taken  three  fuc- 
ceffive  hives,  filled  with  honey  and  wax,  from  one  fingle 
hive,  during  the  fame  fummer ;  and  that,  after  he  had 
laid  his  infects  under  fo  large  a  contribution,  the  food  ftill 
remaining  in  the  octangular  box  was  abundantly  fufBcienf 
for  their  fupport  during  the  winter.  He  added,  that,  if 
this  method  was  purfued  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  in- 
ftead  of  that  cruel  method  of  putting  the  creatures  to  death, 
he  was  perfuaded,  from  long  experience,  that  wax  would 
be  collected  in  fuch  plenty,  that  candles  made  with  it 
might  be  fold  as  cheap  as  thofe  of  tallow  are  at  prefent. 

Mr.  Thorfley  has  alfo  added  another  part  to  his  bee- 
hive, which  cannot  fail  of  affording  the  higheft  entertain- 
ment to  a  curious  and  inquifitive  mind.  It  confifts  of  a 
glafs-receiver,  eighteen  inches  in  height,  eight  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  greateft  part  thirteen. 
This  receiver  has  a  hole  at  the  top,  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, through  which  a  fquare  piece  of  deal  is  extended  to 
nearly  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  having  two  crofs  bars,  to 
which  the  bees  fallen  their  combs.  Into  the  other  end  of 
this  fquare  piece  is  fcrewed  a  piece  of  brafs,  which  ferves 
for  a  handle  to  the  receiver,  or  glafs  hive.  When  the 
bees  have  filled  their  ftraw  hive  (which  muft  have  a  hole 
in  the  center,  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin)  Mr.  Thorfley 
places  the  glafs-receiver  upon  the  top  of  the  ftraw-hive, 
and  draws  out  the  piece  of  tin. 

The  bees  now  finding  their  habitation  enlarged,  purfue 
their  labours  with  fuch  alacrity,  that  they  fill  this  glafe- 
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hive  likewife  with  their  flores.  And,  as  this  receptacle 
is  wholly  tranfparent,  the  curious  obferver  may  entertain 
himfelf  with  viewing  the  whole  progrefs  of  their  works. 
One  of  the  hives,  now  depofited  at  the  Society's  room  in 
the  Strand,  is  filled  with  the  produce  of  the  labours  of 
thofe  infects  ;  and  the  glafs-hive  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
near  thirty  pounds  of  honey. 

The  penalty  of  corrupting  honey,  or  felling  it  in  veffels 
wanting  meafure,  Stat.  23.  Eliz.  C.S./.4.. 

HOP,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  plant  of  the  reptile  kind, 
whofe  flower  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  beer  and  other 
malt  liquors. 

It  creeps  like  fnake-weed,  unlefs  it  finds  pales  or  fhrubs 
to  hang  to,  or  \mlefs  they  who  cultivate  it,  plant  poles 
for  the  purpofe.  It  has  a  long,  flexible,  rough,  and  hairy 
Jem  ;  its  leaf  isjndented  like  that  of  the  vine,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  prickly  down  like  the  cucumber.  Its  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  greenifh  yellow,  and  grow  in  clufters.  In 
this  flower  is  a  blackifh  bitter  grain,  which  is  the  feed. 

The  principal  ufe  of  hops  is  well  known  to  confift  in 
preferving  beer  from  fpeedily  growing  four,  and  that  it 
may  keep  for  a  long  time.  For  this  purpofe  hops  are  effe- 
ctual by  their  bitternefs.  Hops  boiled  in  the  wort  are  alfo 
thought  to  render  the  beer  the  wholfomer  and  more  grate- 
ful to  the  tafte,  to  communicate  to  it  a  diuretic  virtue,  to 
purge  the  blood,  and  to  be  good  for  the  jaundice  and 
hypochondriac  affections. 

By  9  Ann.  c.  12.  f  1.  was  granted  a  duty  on  hops  from 
1  June  171 1,  for  four  years.     By  1  Geo.  I.  c.  2.  f.  17. 
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for  ever. 

This  branch  is,  over  and  above  all  other  duties,  cuftoms, 
and  fubfidies,  to  be  paid  down  in  ready  money  upon  the 
importation  of  all  hops,  viz. 

The  duty. 
Hops,  the  pound,  avoirdupoife  weight  003 

To  be  afcertained,  fecured,  raifed,  levied,  recovered, 
and  anfwered  by  fuch  rules,  ways,  means,  and  me- 
thods, and  under  fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and  in 
fuch  manner  and  form,  as  the  other  duties  on  hops  im- 
ported. 

Upon  exportation  Not  drawnback. 

Hops,  imported  unclean,  corrupt,  or  mixed  with  pow- 
der, duft,  drofs,  fand,  or  foil,  are  forfeited.  1  Jac.  I. 
c.  18.  /.  2.    3  Car.  I.  c   4.  f.  22.     16  Car.  I.  c.  4.  /  2. 

Britifh,  exported  to  Ireland,  not  to  draw  back  the  duty. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  II.  /  39.  '     . 

May  not  be  imported  into  Ireland,  except  from  Great- 
Britain  only  on  forfeiture  of  the  value,  and  the  fhip  :  fuch 
importation  declared  likewife  a  common  nufance.  9  Ann. 
c.  12.  /  27.     5  Geo.  II.   c.  9.  /  I.    7  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  f.  1. 

Carried  from  Great-Britain  to  Ireland,  the  mafter  of 
the  fhip  to  take  with  him  a  duplicate  of  his  content,  under 
the  hands  and  feals  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the 
port,  in  order  to  be  produced,  upon  oath,  to  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland,  before  landing,  upon  forfeiture, 
and  ten  {hillings  per  pound.     1  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  f  6. 

No  foreign  hops  to  be  landed  in  Great-Britain,  before 
the  entry  and  payment  of  the  duty,  or  without  a  warrant 
from  the  proper  officer  ;  nor  any  foreign  hops,  except  of 
Britifh  growth,  to  be  landed  in  Ireland,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  together  with  the  fhip  or  veffel ;  and  every  perfon 
concerned  is  to  forfeit  five  fhillings  for  every  pound  weight. 
— The  hops  are  to  be  burnt  within  ten  days  after  condem- 
nation.    7  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  /  1. 

Any  perfon  mixing  with  hops  any  drug  or  ingredient  to 
alter  the  colour  or  fcent,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  up- 
on oath  before  a  jufticeof  the  peace,  is  to  forfeit  five  pounds 
for  every  hundred  weight.     7  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  /.  2. 

What  fees  payable  to  cuftom-houfe  officers  for  hops 
brought  to  London.      1  Ann.  Jiat.  I.  c.  26. 

No  bitter  to  be  ufed  in  brewing  but  hops.  9  Ann.  c.  12. 
/.  24. 

Planters  to  give  notice  of  the  time  of  bagging.  6  Geo.U. 

C.  21.  f.  25. 

Unlawfully  and  malicioufly  cutting  hop-bindsh  made  fe- 
lony without  benefit  of  clergy.  Slat.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  37. 
fe£l.  6. 
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HORN",  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard  callous  fubftance 
that  grows  on  the  heads  of  divers  animals. 

Horn  makes  a  confiderable  article  in  the  manufactures. 
Bullocks,  Sic.  horns  foftened  by  the  fire,  ferve  to  make 
lanthorns,  combs,  tobacco  boxes,  knive-hafts,  &c. 

Horns,  Britifh,  unwrought,  may  not  be  tranfported,  or 
fold  to  ftrangers,  upon  forfeiture  of  double  their  value. 
t^Edw.  IV,  c.S./.i.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  25.  /.  44.  7  Jac.  I. 
c.  14.  f.  4. 

Homers  wares  fhall  be  fearched.  4  Edw.  IV.  c.  8. 
Foreigners  (hall  not  buy  horns  within  twenty-four  miles  of 
London.     4  Edw.  IV.  c.  8.    7  jac.  I.  c.  14. 

HORNER.  This  is  an  ingenious,  though  a  ftinking 
bufinefs ;  and  the  lad,  who  is  put  apprentice  to  it,  requires 
more  ingenuity  than  ftrength.  The  horns  of  oxen  being.) 
when  hot,  foft  and  ductile,  the  horner  preffes  them  into 
variety  of  forms,  and  makes  tumbler.",  fpoons,  fnuff  boxes, 
ink-horns,  &c.  and  in  fome  works  he  ufes  the  lathe,  and 
turns  the  horn  when  cold.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  take 
about  five  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of 
his  time,  may  earn  twelve  or  fourteen  fhillings  a  week  ; 
or,  with  about  fifty  pounds,   may  fet  up  mafter. 

HORN-BUTTON  MAKER.  Thofe  who  praetife 
this  art  make  horn  buttons,  which  can  hardly  be  diftin- 
guifhed  at  a  diftance  from  thofe  of  mohair  and  horfe-hair, 
by  preffing  them  while  hot  in  moulds,  and  afterwards 
dying  them.  They  alfo  make  horn- button-moulds  of  all 
fizes.  They  require  about  five  pounds  with  an  apprentice, 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  about  twelve  ihillings 
a  week. 

HORN-PRESSER.  This  is  an  art  which  requires 
more  ftrength  than  ingenuity.  The  horns  of  oxen  are 
cut  into  feveral  rings  about  an  "inch  and  a  half  broad, 
and  being  held  over  the  ftre,  thefe  rings,  when  foften- 
ed by  the  heat,  are  cut  and  pulled  open  with  a  pair 
of  pincers.  They  ate  then  placed  between  hot  iron 
plates,  and  preffed  with  great  force  till  they  are  fpread, 
and  become  as  thin  as  the  workman  would  have  them  : 
this  operation  is  repeated,  in  order  to  make  horns  for  lant- 
horns, horn-books,  &c.  by  heating  frefh  irons,  and  again 
putting  them  in  the  prefs  till  they  become  tranfparent,  and 
almoft  as  thin  as  a  meet  of  paper.  They  take  about  five 
pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time, 
may  earn  ten  or  twelve  fhillings  a  week. 

HORSE,  a  domeftic  quadruped,  very  ufeful  in  agri- 
culture, commerce,  war,  hunting,  &c. 

Horfes  are  diftinguifhed  into  divers  kinds,  with  regard  to 
their  country,  as  the  Neapolitan,  Spanifh  genet,  Barb, 
Dutch,  Englifh,  Flanders,  &c.  with  regard  to  their  ufes, 
as  coach  horfe,  'war  horfe,  running  horfe,  pack  horfe,  &c. 
and  laftly,  with  regard  to  their  colours,  as  bay,  dun, 
grey,  &c. 

Horfes  tranfporting  of,  reftrained.  1 1  Hen.Vll.  c.  13. 
22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.     I  Edw.  VI.   c.  5. 

Owners  of  parks  obliged  to  keep  able  breeding  mares. 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 

Northern  counties  excepted.     27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  /  5- 
The  aflize  of  horfes  allowed  to  be  kept  upon  commons. 

32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.     Altered  to  the  ifle  of  Ely,  &c.  by 
8  Eliz.  c.  8.   and  Cornwall,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28.  /  12. 

How  many  ftoned  trotting  horfes  every  one  fhould  keep. 

33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5. 

Penalty  of  exporting  horfes  without  licence.  1  Edw.VI. 
c.  5. 

How  horfes  fhall  be  tolled,  and  ordered  in  fairs.  2  and 
3  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  7.    31  Eliz.  c.  12. 

The  exception  of  horfes  to  be  exported  for  the  owners 
ufe,  in  1  Ediv.  VI.  c.  5.     Repealed,  5  Eliz.  c.  19. 

Size  of  horfes  to  be  paftured  in  the  fens.   8  Eliz.  c.  8.f.  2. 

How  horfes  fhall  be  fold  in  fairs.  31  Eliz.  c.  12.  The 
owner  of  a  ftolen  horfe  fold  in  a  fair  may  have  him 
again,  paying  the  price  within  fix  months.  31  Eliz. 
.  12.  /  4. 

c    Exportation  of  horfes  permitted,  and  the  duty  on  them 
afcertained.     22  Car.  II.  c.  15.  f.  8. 

Horfes  in  hackney  coaches  to  be  fourteen  hands  high. 
2  Ann.  c.  23.  /.  4. 

Horfes  at  races  to  be  entered  by  the  owners.  13  Geo.  II. 
c.  19. 

Horfe-racing  for   plates   under   fifty  pounds,    or  with 
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horfes  carrying  fmall   weights,    prohibited.      19  Geo.  II. 
c.  19.  /.  2. 

Horfes  may  run  for  the  value  of  fifty  pounds  with  any 
weight,  and  at  any  place.  18  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  f  H.  See 
Cattle,  Fairs,  and  Markets. 

Horses  hired.  A£tion  on  the  cafe  lies  for  abufing  a 
horfe  hired,  by  immoderate  riding,  &c.  And  a  difference 
has  been  made  in  our  law  betwixt  hiring  a  horfe  and  bor- 
rowing one  to  go  a  journey  ;  for  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  party 
may  fet  his  fervant,  &c.  upon  the  horfe,  but  not  in  the 
fecond.      1  Mod.  210. 

■  Horses  for  the  king's  fervice.  None  fhall  take  the 
horfe  of  any  perfon  to  ferve  the  king,  without  the  owner's 
confent,  or  fufEcient  warrant,  on  pain  of  imprifonrnent,  &c. 
Stat.  20  Rich.  II.  c.  3. 

HORSE-BREAD.  Inn  keepers  fhall  not  make  horfe- 
bread.  13  Rich.  II.  Jlat.  I.  c.  8.  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  25. 
Zljac.l.  c.Zl.  Permitted  to  bake  horfe-bread.  32.jy.VIII. 
c.  41. 

HORSE-MILLINER.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  deal  in 
every  thing  relating  to  the  furniture  of  horfes  which  is  not 
generally  fold  by  the  faddler ;  as  horfe-cloths,  faddle-cloths, 
nets,  houfings,  &c.  There  are  but  few  of  this  trade; 
but  thofe  are  moftly  in  a  large  way,  and  ferve  not  only 
gentlemen,  but  the  faddlers.  This  bufinefs  requires  no 
other  education  than  is  neceffary  for  every  fhop-keeper. 
They  take  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice ;  give  twenty  pounds  and  upwards  a  year  to  a 
journeyman  ;  and  have  feldom  lefs  than  a  thoufand  pounds 
flock. 

HORSE-MINT,  in  botany,  is  a  plant  refembling  the 
common  fpear-mint  in  its  manner  of  growth,  but  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  it  at  fight  by  its  whitifh  colour.  It 
grows  to  two  feet  or  fornewhat  more  in  height ;  the  ftalks 
are  very  ftrong  and  hard,  fquare,  hollow  within,  and  co- 
vered with  a  white  down  or  hoarinefs  on  their  furface. 
The  leaves  are  alfo  covered  with  the  fame  kind  of  hoarinefs 
with  that  of  the  ftalk,  and  look  of  a  greyifti  colour. 

This  plant  has  been  greatly  celebrated  as  a  cephalic  and 
uterine  ;  the  women  in  the  country  often  give  an  infufion 
of  it,  in  the  manner  of  tea,  to  promote  the  menfes;  and 
the  midwives  make  their  patients  fit  over  a  decoction  of  it 
to  forward  delivery  :  it  is  kept  in  the  fhops  as  an  ingredient 
infomeof  the  officinal  compofitions,  but,  otherwife,  it  is 
very  little  ufed. 

HOSIER.  This,  like  all  other  trades  that  merely  con- 
fift  of  buying  and  felling,  requires  no  other  learning,  but 
-writing  a  good  running-hand  and  accompts;  and  the  whole 
myftery  to  be  learned,  during  the  apprenticefhip,  is  to 
know  the  buying  and  felling  prices,  and  to  obtain  fome 
judgment  of  the  properties  and  degrees  of  the  real  value  of 
the  things  in  which  they  deal.  The  hojiers  fell  filk, 
worfted,  and  cotton  ftockings,  night-caps  and  gloves, 
linfey,  and  bays,  and  alfo  filk  and  worded  pieces  for  waift- 
Coats  and  breeches ;  which  fome  export,  and  others  fell 
only  retail.  They  take  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds 
with  an  apprentice;  give  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year 
and  their  board  to  their  journeymen  ;  and  cannot  well  fet 
up  under  five  hundred  pounds.  Thofe  who  deal  in  the 
wholefale  way  frequently  employ  above  five  thoufand 
pounds  in  trade. 

HOT-PRESSER.  The  boy,  who  is  defirous  of  being 
a  hot-prejjer,  ought  to  have  a  ftrong  and  healthy  conftitu- 
tion,  capable  of  bearing  heat;  but  neither  learning  nor 
genius  are  neceflary.  The  bufinefs  is  to  render  fmooth, 
gloffy,  and  in  even  folds,  mod  forts  of  woollen  goods  for 
fale,  by  means  of  hot-prefTes,  made  of  fteel  plates  and 
fcrews.  The  matter  takes  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn 
twelve  or  fifteen  fhillings  a  week  ;  or,  if  he  has  a  hundred 
pounds,  may  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

HOTTENTOTS.  See  African  Coasts. 
HOUR-GLASS  MAKER.  This  is  a  branch  which 
requires  very  flender  abilities  to  become  mafter  of;  he  is 
partly  a  turner,  and  buys  his  glafs  from  the-  glafs-houfe. 
There  are  not  many  of  them ;  though  there  are  more 
hour-glafles  made  than  is  generally  imagined,  efpecially  for 
the  fea,  there  not  being  a  Chip  without  feveral  kinds  of 
.  them,  as  hour,  half  hour,  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  minute 
glaffes.     The  matters-  will  take  an  apprentice  with  five 


pounds ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  ten  or 
twelve  fhillings  a  week,  or  with  twenty  pounds  may  fet 
up  for  himfelf. 

HOUSE-CARVER.  A  boy,  defirous  of  being  of  this 
trade,  ought  to  have  a  natural  genius  for  the  art,  and  to  be 
early  taught  drawing,  to  which  he  fhould  apply  at  his  leifure 
hours,  as  long  as  his  apprenticefhip  lafts.  His  education 
may,  in  other  refpe&s,  be  only  Englifh,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  take  with  an  apprentice 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  and  it  will  require  from  one 
hundred  to  five  huudred  pounds  to  fet  up  mafter. 

HOUSE-PAINTER.  A  mere  houfe-paintet  requites 
very  fmall  abilities ;  but  as  they  in  general  paint  figns  and 
inferiptions  in  large  letters  and  various  hands,  a  particular 
kind  of  education  is  abfolutely  neceflary  :  the  boy  who  is 
to  be  put  an  apprentice  to  this  bufinefs  ought  therefore  to 
fpend  fome  years  in  learning  to  write  with  great  perfection, 
and  particularly  the  print  hand  Roman  and  Italic,  which 
are  eafily  acquired  ;  he  ought  then  to  learn,  not  only  arith- 
metic, but  fo  much  of  geometry  as  is  neceflary  to  his 
meafuring  the  furface  of  all  bodies  by  the  fquare  yard  :  and, 
at-the  fame  time,  he  fhould  learn  drawing,  for  which  he 
fhould  have  fome  degree  of  genius  to  prevent  his  producing 
fuch  monftrous  figures  on  figns,  as  are  a  difgrace  to  the 
art  of  painting,  and  which  might  be  finifhed  by  a  good 
hand  in  a  better  tafte,  even  at  the  e^pence  of  lefs  time  and 
labour,  than  is  employed  by  the  blockhead.  After  fuch  an 
education,  he  will  have  little  more  to  learn  befides  improv- 
ing himfelf  in  thefe  arts,  and  in  the  fecret  of  grindior, 
mixing,  and  compounding  the  colours.  The  matters  Bake 
about  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who  ought  to  con- 
fider  before  he  is  bound  whether  he  fhall  have  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  to  enable  him  to  fet  up  mafter  when  We  is 
out  of  his  time  ;  for  the  trade  is  over-ftocked  with  jour- 
neymen. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  Company.     Tliat  if  the  world, 

which  gave  birth  to  this  company  difcovery,  as 

the  Englifh  fuppofe,  to  the  diligence  of  that(ab!e  a  ariaer, 
whofe  name  it  bears,  and  who  reaped  no  other  fruit  of  his 
labours  to  difcover  a  north-weft  pafllge,  than  thus  convey- 
ing to  pofterity  a  record  of  his  capacity  and  diligence,  in 
which  at  laft  he  perifhed.     The  Danes  infift  on  their  prior 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  America.     But  not  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  the  difpute,  nor  enlarge  on   the  hiftorical  ac- 
counts of  it,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  informing 
our  readers,  that  though  the  expectations  of  an  advanta- 
geous  trade  might  reafonably  have  encouraged  its  being 
fooner  engaged  in,  yet  it  was  the  year  1681   before  any 
tolerable  progrefs  was  made   in  it;  and  on  the  fecond  of 
May  an  exclufive  charter  was  granted  by  king  Charles  II. 
(in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  reign)  to  prince  Rupert 
and  his  aflbciates,  which  ettablifhed  this  branch  of  trade  on 
the  folid  footing  it  has  continued  ever  fince ;  though  not 
without  various  interruptions  by  the  French,  who,  jea- 
lous of  fuch  neighbours  to  their  Canada  fettlements,  fre- 
quently drove  the  Englifh  from  theirs ;  and  this  conteft, 
which  continued  feveral  years,  made  them  alternatively 
mailers   of  the  Bay,  till  it  was  finally  determined  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  our  countrymen's  favour,  who  have 
now  feveral  forts  and  fa£tors  fettled  there,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  cold,  which   is  fo  intenfe  as  to  confine 
them  for  feven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  to  their  houfes ; 
though  they  have  good  provifions  in  this  reclufe  life,  with 
the  pleafures  of  hunting  and  fifhing  in  reverfion,  to  which 
in  fummer  time  the  elements  of  earth,  air,    and  water, 
contribute  in  fuch  plenty  as  would  be  hardly  credited  under 
a  lefs  authority  than  that  of  many  eye-witneffes,  who  have 
allured  us  of  it ;  though  this  country  furnifhes  nothing  for 
the  fupport  of  trade  but  furs  of  various  forts,  and  ifinglafs, 
the  latter  made  here  by  the  company's  fervants  from  the 
fkins  of  fifties :  but  the  former  are  fo  rich,  and  both  fo 
plenty,  as  to  have  raifed  the  value  of  this  company's  funds 
above  thofe  of  any  other. 

The  commodities  they  truck  with  the  Indians  for  their 
furs,  are  arms,  powder,  balls,  kettles,  hatchets,  knives, 
fword-blades,  awls,  fifh-hooks,  fteelsand  flints,  blue  ferge 
cloaks,  fhirts,  ftockings,  tobacco,  coarfe  thread  for  nets, 
and  ditto  of  divers  colours  for  fewing,  glafs  beads,  pins, 
needles,  &c.  which,  as  we  before  obferved,  procure  fuch 
returns  as  have  greatly  enriched  the  proprietors  of  them. 
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HULKS,  large  veflels  that  have  their  gun-decks  from 
a  hundred  and  thirteen  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
and  from  thirty-one  to  forty  broad.  They  will  carry  from 
four  hundred  to  a  thoufand  tons.  They  chiefly  ferve  to  fet 
marts  into  (hips,  &c. 
HULL.  S«Beverley-Beck. 
HUNDRED,  is  ten  times  ten,  or  the  fquare  of  ten. 
The  proportion  of  the  profits  in  commerce  is  reckoned  by 
the  hundred,  or  fo  much  per  cent. 

HUNGARY.  This  kingdom,  fituate  between  fixteen 
and  twenty-three  degrees  of  eaft  longitude  from  London, 
and  bounded  by  Auftria  and  Moravia  on  the  weft,  abounds 
with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  as  alfo  pits 
of  fait.  No  foil  is<fcarce  more  fruitful  in  general.  It  pro- 
duces good  corn  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  fix  times  as  cheap 
as  in  England.  Their  grapes  are  large  and  lufcious,  and 
their  wines,  particularly  thofe  of  Tockay,  preferred  to  any 
in  Europe.  They  have  great  plenty  of  grafs  and  cattle, 
of  which  latter  they  fend  incredible  numbers  to  Germany, 
not  Iefs  than  eighty  thoufand  in  a  year.  Among  other 
medicinal  plants  they  have  rhubarb.  Their  breed  ot  buffa- 
loes is  very  good,  which  ferve  them  in  ploughing  and  huf- 
bandry.  Their  horfes  are  fwift  but  not  large,  and  there- 
fore more  ufed  for  riding  than  draught.  They  have  fuch 
numbers,  that  their  kings  have  brought  fifty  thoufand  into 
the  field.  Here  is  abundance  of  deer,  wild  fowl,  and 
other  game,  which  every  body  has  the  privilege  of  taking, 
fo  that  they  are  the  common  food  of  the  very  boors.  They 
have  no  great  foreign  commerce,  befides  the  exportation 
of  their  cattle  and  wines;  and  no  other  manufactures  of 
confequence,  befides  thofe  of  copper  and  other  hardwares, 
though  the  queen  of  Hungary,  at  prefent,  is  greatly  en- 
couraging divers  capital  manufactures,  which  are  likely  to 
prove  very  profperous.  No  country  produces  fo  many 
metals  as  this,  tin  excepted  ;  and  in  fome  parts  are  found 
even  diamonds  and  other  precious  ftones.  The  peafants, 
even  as  they  till  the  ground,  fometimes  find  grains  of 
gold.  They  have  likewife  great  plenty  of  white,  red,  and 
black  marble,  and  fome  fine  porphyry.  This  country 
abounds  alfo  with  falubrious  hot  baths  and  fountains;  and 
fome  of  them  are  of  a  vitriolic,  petrifying,  and  other  pe- 
culiar qualities.  Its  air  is  temperate,  but  in  the  fummer 
the  days  are  exceffive  hot,  and  the  nights  as  cold.  Its 
many  matfb.es  and  lakes  render  it  frequently  unwholefome ; 
and  its  waters,  except  thofe  of  the  Danube,  are  (linking  ; 
but  they  are  well  flocked  with  fifli,  efpecialiy  the  Ti- 
bifcus,  where  a  thoufand  carp  have  been  fold  for  a  crown, 
and  in  fome  places  they  throw  their  fifh  to  the  hogs.  This 
prolific  qunlity  of  the  rivers  is  afcribed  to  the  hot  exhala- 
tions that  rile  every  where  out  of  the  fulphureous  foil,  ef- 
pecialiy in  the  fouth  part. 

HUNGARY-WATER,  a  diftilled  water  fo  called 
from  a  queen  of  Hungary,  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  firft 
prepared.  It  is  one  of  the  diftilled  waters  of  the  (hops, 
and  is  directed  in  the  college-difpenfatory  to  be  made  of 
rofemary  flowers  infufed  fome  days  in  rectified  fpirits  of 
wine,  and  then  diftilled.  Its  virtues  are  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  fimple  it  is  drawn  from. 

HUNTINGTONSHIRE  affords  but  little  matter  to 
treat  of,  as  it  is  deftitute  of  manufactures,  and  its  pro- 
ducts limited  to  cattle  and  corn. 

HUSBANDRY  is  the  art  of  improving  lands.  As  we 
judge  it  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  in  behalf  of  what  is  fo  ge- 
nerally allowed,  we  (hall  only  recommend  to  the  public  re- 
gard the  mod  recent  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  this  important  art,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  an  ex- 
cellent tract,  written  by  that  ingenious  gentleman,  "Jethro 
Tall,  Efq;  of  Shelbotne  in  Berkshire  :  intitjed,  Hurfe- 
Hoeing  Hufbandry  :  or,  an  Eflay  on  the  Principles  of  Ve- 
getation and  Tillage,  defigned  to  introduce  a  new  method 
of  culture,  whereby  the  produce  of  land  will  be  increafed, 
and  the  ufual  expence  leffened. 

The  decaying  of  houfes  of  hufbandry  prohibited.  4H.VII. 
c.  19.  6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  I.  27  Hen.VlU. 
c.  22.     2  and  3  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  1,  2.    39  Eliz.  c.  I. 

Woods  not  to  be  turned  to  tillage  or  pafture.  35/i".  VIII. 
e.  17./  3. 

Land  to  be  re-converted  to  tillage.  5  and  6  Edw.VI. 
c.  5.    5  Eliz.  c.  2. 

Who  may  be  compelled  to  ferve  in  hufbandry.  5  Eliz. 
c.  4.  /  7. 
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How  hufbandmen  fhall  take  apprentices.  5  Eliz.  c.  4. 
/  25. 

1  he  ftatute  of  5  Eliz.  c.  2.  concerning  the  keeping  a 
quantity  of  land  in  tillage,  repealed.  35  Eliz.  cap.  7. 
fed.  20. 

Arable  land  not  to  be  converted  to  pafture.  39  Eliz. 
c.  2.  But  not  to  extend  to  Northumberland.  43  Eliz. 
c.  9.7.  32. 

For  the  carrying  fea  fand  for  manure  in  Devonftiire 
and  Cornwall.     7  Jac.  I.  c.  18.     See  Agriculture. 

HUSO,  the  Danube  whale,  from  which  chiefly  is  the 
glue,  called  ichthyocclla.  Fifh  glue  is  a  folid  gelatinous  fub- 
ltance,  obtained  from  certain  large  fi(h.  It  is  brought  to 
us  from  Mufcovy,  folded  up  in  different  forms.  Such  rolls 
or  cakes  as  are  compofed  of  white,  thin,  tranfparent  plates, 
which  have  no  fmell,  and  perfectly  diffolve  in  water,  are 
beft. 

HYACINTH,  or  Jacinth,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  pre- 
cious ftone  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  the  ancient 
hyacinth  bore  to  the  purple  flower  named  hyacinth,  or 
violet. 

The  hyacinth  is  Iefs  ftriking  to  the  eye,  than  any  other 
of  the  red  gems  ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  beauty  in  its 
fineft  fpecimens,  or  in  its  pureft  and  brighteft  (fate  of  per- 
fection. It  has  alfo  the  advantage  of  being  found  very 
felHom  blemiihed  or  faulty,  though  the  difference  in  its 
colour,  in  the  different  fpecimens,  make  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  their  value.  It  is  of  various  fizes,  from  that  of 
a  pin's  head  up  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  there 
have  been  found  at  times  much  larger  than  thefe,  but  they 
are  very  rare.  It  is  like  common  cryftal,  fometimes  found 
in  a  columnar,  fometimes  in  a  pebble  form  ;  and,  in  the 
latter  of  thefe  mafies,  it  is  ever  the  harder  and  brighter ; 
though  in  the  former  it  ftrikes  the  eye  at  firft  fight,  and 
feems  to  promife  much  more. 

The  columns  are  generally  fomewhat  long  ?nd  (lender, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  fmall  pyramid;  and  they  .  ?  al- 
ways clearer,  and  their  colour  much  finer  towards  the  top 
of  the  column  than  near  the  bafe.  In  the  pebble  (late  it 
is  found  to  be  confiderably  harder  than  cryftal,  though 
much  inferior  to  the  ruby  or  fapphire  in  this  quality.  Its 
colour  is  a  dull  or  deadifn  red  with  an  admixture  of  yellow 
in  it.  The  feveral  ftones  have  this  mixed  colour  in  all 
degrees,  from  very  deep  to  very  pale :  and  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  tints  that  a  prevalence  of  the  red,  or  of  the 
yellow  in  different  degrees  can  give  it.  The  red  is  not 
often  fo  predominant  as  wholly  to  drown  the  yellow;  but 
we  meet  with  hyacinths  from  thofe  where  the  tinge  of  the 
yellow  is  barely  perceptible  to  fuch  2s  leave  that  the  pre- 
vailing colour;  but  thefe  are  uncommon.  It  is,  upon  the 
•'whole,  fometimes  fo  deeply  tinged,  as  not  to  appear  tranf- 
parent, unlefs  held  up  againft  the  light;  and  we  meet 
with  fome  ftones  of  it  almoft  colourlefs.  Its  general  co- 
lour is  that  mixture  of  red  and  yellow,  which  we  exprefs 
by  the  word  fame  colour. 

Our  jewellers  allow  all  thefe  ftones  to  be  hyacinths,  or 
jacinths,  that  are  of  a  due  hardnefs  with  the  mixed  colour ; 
and,  as  they  are  of  very  different  beauty  and  value  in  their 
feveral  degrees  and  mixtures  of  colours,  they  divide  them 
into  four  kinds  ;  three  of  which  they  call  hyacinths,  but 
the  foufth,  very  improperly,  a  ruby.  1,  When  the  ftone  is 
in  its  moft  perfect  ftate,  and  of  a  pure  and  light  flame  co- 
lour, neither  the  red  nor  the  yellow  prevailing,  in  this  ftate 
they  call  it  the  hyacintha  la  belle.  2.  When  it  has  an  over 
proportion  of  the  red,  and  that  feemingly  of  a  duflcier  co- 
lour than  the  fine  high  red  in  the  fume,  and  the  yellow 
that  appears  in  a  faint  degree  in  it,  is  not  a  fine  bright  and 
clear,  but  a  dufky  brownifh  yellow,  then  they  call  it  the 
faffron  hyacinth.  3.  Such  ftones  as  are  of  a  dead  whitifh 
yellow,  with  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  red  in  them,  they 
call  amber  hyacinths.  And,  4.  when  the  ftone  is  of  a  fine 
deep  red,  blended  with  a  dufky  and  very  deep  yellow,  they 
call  it  a  rubacelle.  The  over  proportion  of  a  ftrong  red, 
in  this  gem,  has  made  people  refer  it  to  a  ruby  clafs ;  but 
its  fair  and  evident  admixture  of  yellow,  fliews  that  it 
truly  belongs  to  the  hyacinths. 

The  hyacintha  la  belle  is  found  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies.  The  Oriental  are  the  harder,  but  the  American 
are  often  at  leaft  equal  to  them  in  colour.  The  rubacelle 
is  found  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  generally  brought 
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over  among  the  rubies,  but  is  of  little  price ;  the  other 
two  varieties  are  found  in  Silefia  and  Bohemia. 

HYDRARGIRUS.    See  Mercury. 

HYPOCISTIS  is  an  infpiflated,  mining  black  juice,  of 
a  rough,  ftyptic,  and  fourifh  tafte.  It  fhould  be  chofen 
free  from  grit,  of  a  full  black  colour,  and  not  at  all  burnt. 
It  greatly  refembles  the  juice  of  acacia.  C.  Bauhine  terms 
it  the  infpiflated  juice  of  the  (hypocijlis  fubcijio)  undergrowth 
or  excrefcence  of  the  ciftus. 

HYPOTHECATE,  a  fhip,  from  the  Latin  hypotheca, 
a  pledge,  is  to  pawn  the  fame  for  neceffaries  ;  and  a  matter 
may  hypothecate  either  fhip  or  goods  for  relief  when  in  dif- 
trefs  at  fea ;  for  he  reprefents  the  traders  as  well  as  owners  : 
and  in  whofe  hands  foever  a  fhip  or  goods  hypothecated  come, 
they  are  liable.     I  Salk.  34.    2  Lit.  Abr.  195. 

By  the  common  law,  by  which  properties  are  to  be  tried, 
the  matter  of  the  fhip  could  not  impawn  the  fhip ;  for  he 
has  no  property,  either  general  or  fpecial ;  nor  is  fuch 
power  given  to  him  by  the  conftituting  him  matter ;  but 
the  defendant's  counfel  laid,  that  by  the  civil  law  the  matter 
may,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  and  when  he  has  no  other 
means  to  provide  neceflaries  for  her.  And  Hobart,  juftice, 
held  clearly,  that  the  admiral  law  is,  that  if  the  fhip  be  in 
danger  at  fea,  or  wants  neceflaries,  fo  as  the  voyage  may 
be  defeated,  the  matter,  in  fuch  cafe  of  neceffity,  may 
impawn  for  money,  &c.  to  relieve  fuch  extremities  by 
employing  the  money  fo ;  for  he  is  trufted  with  the  fhip 
and  voyage,  and  fo  may  reafonably  be  thought  to  have 
the  power  implicitly  given  him,  rather  than  fee  the  whole 
loft.     Hob.  11,  12.    Bridgman's  cafe. 

A  being  in  a  fhip  on  the  fea,  B,  who  was  in  it,  and 
was  reputed  an  agent  and  faftor,  borrows  a  hundred  pounds 
of  A  upon  bottomage  (that  is,  when  the  money  is  paid  on 
the  keel  of  the  fhip,  and  the  fhip  obliged  to  payment  of  it, 


and  if  it  be  not  paid  at  the  time,  &c.  that  he  that  lends 
the  money  fhall  have  the  fhip ;)  and  it  was  allowed  to  be 
a  good  and  neceflary  cuftom  by  all ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  if  the  matter,  faftor,  purfer,  or  he  that  is  reputed 
owner  of  the  fhip,  borrows  money  in  fuch  a  manner  for 
the  neceflaries  of  a  fhip,  that  binds  the  owner  of  the  fhip, 
although  the  money  be  not  fo  employed,  and  the  owner 
has  his  remedy  againft  him  that  he  fo  put  in  truft.  And 
it  is  not  a  good  allegation  to  have  a  prohibition,  to  fay 
that  the  property  was  not  in  him  that  took  fuch  bottom- 
age.     Noy  95.    Scarborow  v.Lyrius. 

HYSSOP,  a  medicinal  well  known  herb,  of  a  deter- 
gent quality.  The  plant  is  not  a  native  of  England,  but 
is  cultivated  in  great  abundance  in  our  gardens. 

The  whole  plant  has  an  acrid  tafte  and  a  very  ftrong 
fmell ;  it  is  attenuant  and  difcutient.  It  is  greatly  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  lungs,  when  they  are  loaded 
with  a  foul  and  thick  matter.  It  alfo  ftrengthens  the  fto- 
mach  and  affifts  digeftion;  it  promotes  expectoration  by 
its  acrimony,  and  by  its  power  of  attenuating  the  vifcid 
matter  in  the  lungs,  is  therefore  good  in  moift  afthmas. 
Its  good  effefls  in  the  ftomach  are  of  the  fame  kind,  de- 
pending on  its  attenuating  and  abfterging  the  vifcid  phlegm 
lodged  there,  and  impeding  in  it  the  difcharge  of  its  pro- 
per fun£tions.  It  is  alfo  good  in  difeafes  of  the  head. 
It  is  beft  taken  in  infufion  in  <  the  manner  of  tea,  not 
made  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  difagreeable  to  the  palate,  and  often 
repeated.  A  Ample  water  of  it  is  kept  in  the  fhops,  which 
retains  much  of  its  tafte,  fmell,  and  virtues  ;  we  ufed  alfo 
to  have  a  fyrup  of  it,  but  that  has  of  late  been  difre- 
garded. 

HYTH,  a  port  or  little  haven  to  lade  or  unlade  wares 
at,  as  gheen-hitk,  Lamb-hith,  &c.  New  Book  of  Entries, 
fol.  3. 
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Was  ufed  as  a  numeral  denoting  a  hundred.  The 
Greek  iota  and  the  Hebrew  jod  ftand  but  for  ten. 
^  JACK-SMITH.  This  bufinefs  requires  an  inge- 
nious handy  lad  ;  but  little  education  is  neceflary;  for  the 
mechanic  principles  of  a  jack  are  fo  few,  and  fo  commonly 
known  to  the  trade,  that  they  perform  their  work  practi- 
cally, without  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  mechanics ;  yet, 
if  the  boy  has  any  tafte  for  that  fcience,  he  will  reap  no 
fmall  advantage  from  learning  it.  The  molt  common  forts 
of  jacks  for  roafting  meat  are  thofe  moved  by  weight, 
confiding  of  a  double  fet  of  wheels,  a  barrel,  round  which 
the  rope  fattened  to  the  pullies  is  wound,  a  perpetual/crew, 
and  a  fly.  Some  of  them  have  a  multiplying  wheel,  or  a 
wheel  of  a  larger  diameter,  upon  which,  the  rope  firft 
goes,  and  then  round  the  barrel  of  the  jack  :  as  the  barrel 
is  four  or  five  times  lefs  than  the  wheel,  the  jack  is  propor- 
tionably  longer  in  going  down,  fince  every  five  turns  of 
the  barrel  take  off  but  one  turn  of  the  multiplying  wheel. 


The  'fmcke-jaci  is  moved  by  a  fan  made -of  tin,  placed 
horizontally  in  the  chimney.  This  moves  a  wheel,  round 
which  the  chain  is  placed  by  a  pinion ;  and  this  fan  being 
carried  about  by  the  fmoke  of  the  fire,  the  jack  goes  con- 
ftantly,  and  having  no  weight,  is  never  wound  up.  The 
making  of  jacks  is  a  very  profitable  trade.  The  matters 
frequently  keep  fhop,  and  take  about  ten  pounds  with  an 
apprentice ;  who,  when  a  journeyman,  may  earn  fifteen 
or  eighteen  fhillings  a  week ;  or,  if  he  has  fifty  pounds, 
may  fet  up  matter. 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin  fo  called  from  king  James  I.  of 
England,  in  whofe  reign  it  was  ftruck.  Of  this  coin  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  old  and  new  ;  the  former  is  valued  at 
twenty-five  fhillings,  and  weighs  fix  penny-weights  ten 
grains  ;  the  latter,  alio  called  earths,  valued  at  twenty- 
three  fhillings,  and  weighs  five  penny-weights  twenty 
grains. 
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JALAP,  is  the  root  of  a  fort  of  convolvulus  growing  in 
America.  It  is  brought  over  to  us  cut  into  tranfverfe 
flices;  which  fhould  be  chofen  dry,  dark-coloured,  heavy, 
clofe,  full  of  refin,  hard,  not  brittle  nor  pliable.  Mr. 
Boulduc  obtained  from  twelve  ounces  of  this  root,  by 
the  means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  two  ounces  of  refin ;  and 
from  the  remainder,  by  water,  four  ounces  of  a  very  folid 
extraft:  from  another  parcel  of  the  fame  root  he  obtained 
fix  ounces  and  a  half  of  extract  by  applying  water  at  firft. 
The  remarks  of  this  gentleman  in  general  upon  this  kind 
of  purgatives,  are,  that  the  refinous  parts  exhibited  apart 
from  the  mucilaginous  ones  occafion  great  diforders, 
without  proving>furKciently  purgative,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  extraft  made  with  water  alone  purged  gently, 
and  was,  at  the  fame  time,  diuretic,  Jalap  is  efteemed  as 
an  excellent  purgative  in  cold  phlegmatic  conftitutions. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  its  fuppofed  vi- 
rulence. Some  have  recommended  hot  aromatic  oils  for 
this  purpofe,  which,  as  Mr.  Geoffroy  rightly  obferves, 
abate  the  purgative  quality  of  this  drug,  and  by  their  heat 
endanger  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Alcaline  falts 
or  foaps  are  the  bed:  correctors  of  refinous  purgatives; 
for  they  prevent  the  adhefion  of  the  refin  to  the  coats  of 
the  inteftines,  and  at  the  fame  time  promote  the  intended 
operation.  But  jalap,  if  judicioufly  timed  and  clofed, 
needs  little  afliftance  of  this  kind  :  it  may,  indeed,  be 
triturated  with  equal  its  weight  of  dry  loaf  fugar,  and 
thus  be  better  fitted  for  common  ufe.  Hoffman,  Simon 
Paulli,  and  fome  of  the  more  eminent  phyficians,  reftrain 
the  dofe  of  this  root  to  twenty-four  grains :  a  fcruple,  if 
the  jalap  be  good,  is,  as  Geoffroy  obferves,  a  fufEcient 
dofe  for  molt  conftitutions. 

JAMAICA.  This  iflahd,  ranked  with  the  largeft  in 
America,  is  of  an  oval  form,  near  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  about  fixty  in  breadth.  It  is  fituated 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  feventeen  and  eighteen 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  feventy-fix  to  feventy- 
nine  of  weftern  longitude,  about  twenty  leagues  eaft  of 
Hifpaniola,  and  as  many  fouth  from  Cuba.  It  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  produces  feveral  commodities  more  than  any  other 
of  our  plantations  do,  as  cocoa,  pepper,  and  wild  cinnamon; 
of  the  firft,  however,  there  is  a  much  lefs  quantity  grow- 
ing, than  there  was  when  the  Spaniards  were  mafters  of 
this  ifle,  proceeding  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Englifti  in 
its  cultivation,  it  being  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and  re- 
quiring great  care  to  fhade  and  nurfe  it,  otherwife  it  con- 
tinues barren,  pines,  and  dies ;  and  notwithftanding  every 
precaution  is  praftifed,  that  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  countrymen,  they  cannot  bring  it  to  fructify  as  it  for- 
merly did.  Of  piemento  there  are  great  quantities,  which 
from  its  form,  and  the  place  of  its  growth,  is  called  Ja- 
maica pepper,  and  commonly  here  in  England  all-fpice; 
being  of  a  fine  high  flavour,  and  defervedly  reckoned  the 
beft,  and  moft  temperate  of  the  many  aromatic  drugs 
brought  to  us,  principally  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  The 
bark  of  the  wild  cinnamon  tree  is  commonly,  though 
falfely,  called  cortex  winteranus,  and  is  fold  here  as  fuch ; 
but  this  latter  is  a  native  of  the  ftreights  of  Magellan, 
from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  by  captain  Winter,  who 
accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world.  Befides  thefe  commodities,  there  are  feveral  other 
productions  natural  to  'Jamaica,  as  cotton,  which  grows 
here  in  great  plenty,  and  finer  than  that  of  the  Caribbee 
lflands ;  tobacco,  though  cultivated  in  fmall  quantities, 
abundance  of  fuftic,  redwood,  logwood,  and  others,  for 
dying ;  befides  feveral  forts  of  woods  that  are  fweet 
fcented.  The  ifland  alfo  abounds  in  medicinal  herbs  and 
drugs,  as  guaiacum,  china,  farfaparilla,  caffia,  tamarinds, 
vanilloes,  variety  of  mifletoe,  and  feveral  falutary  gums 
and  roots.  Copper  mines  have  been  difcovered  here,  and 
Lmples  of  the  metal  from  thence  have  been  feen  very  fine 
and  good;  but  all  thefe  produces  muft  give  place  to  the 
fugar  cane,  which  has  brought  fuch  immenfe  riches  to  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  quantity  is  not  only  very  great,  but 
the  quality  fuperior  even  to  that  of  St.  Kits,  which  is  ac- 
counted the  beft  in  the  Leeward  lflands.  It  is  impoflible 
to  fay  precifely,  how  much  may  annually  be  made  here,  as 
feafons  differ,  and  feveral  accidents  intervene  to  make  void 
a  certainty;  but  it  is  aflerted  by  fome,  and  not  judged  by 
others,  to  exceed  the  truth,  that  a  hundred  thoufand  hogf- 
heads  are  a  medium  communibus  annis.  It  is  likewife  as 
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difficult  to  afcertain  the  number  of  the  inhabitants;  hue 
according  to  the  moft  credible  accounts,  they  are  about 
feventy  thoufand  white  people,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  negroes,  who  are  all  fupplied  with  clnaths,  fur- 
niture, &c.  from  hence  ;  and  befides  thefe  benefits  arifing 
from  this  colony  to  the  mother  country,  its  advantageous 
lituation  for  trade  with  the  Spanifh  continent,  enables  it 
to  take  off"  large  parcels  of  goods  to  carry  thither.  And 
we  cannot  quit  the  fubjeft  without  mentioning  another 
beneficial  commerce,  chiefly  carried  on  from  this  ifland, 
viz.  that  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
to  which  we  have  an  undoubted  right ;  and  this  has  been 
fo  clearly  proved  by  many  authors,  as  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  difpute,  notwithftanding  the  continued  depreda- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  on  this  account,  to  the  no  fmall 
detriment  of  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  this  branch  of 
bufinefs,  and  confequently  to  this  nation  in  general,  as  no 
lefs  than  14935  tons,  3  q.  41b.  were  imported  in  the  years 
1713,  1714,  1715,  and  1716;  and  were  the  cutters  pro- 
perly protected,  a  fufEciency  might  now  (our  right  and 
privilege  of  cutting  being  amply  afcertained  by  the  defi- 
niiive  treaty  of  1763)  be  brought  in  for  our  own  ufe,  and 
that  of  our  nieghbours,  without  any  expence  to  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  as  this  is  not  only  clear  gain,  but  occa- 
fions  the  additional  benefit  of  employing  a  confiderable 
number  of  fhips,  it  challenges  a  fuitable  regard,  as  from 
what  is  here  mentioned,  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded, 
that  the  profit  accruing  thereby  cannot  be  put  at  lefs 
than  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

By  6  Geo.  III.  it  is  enafted,  that  from  and  after  the  firft 
of  November,  1766,  liberty  is  given  to  import,  in  any 
foreign  one-decked  veffels,  live  cattle,  and  all  manner  of 
goods,  the  produce  of  any  American  colony,  not  under 
the  Britifh  dominion,  into  the  ifland  of  Dominica ;  and 
into  the  ports  of  Kingfton,  Savannah,  La  Mar,  Montego 
Bay,  and  Santa  Lucca,  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  all 
manner  of  goods  and  commodities  likewife,  except  fugars, 
coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  melaffes,  and  tobacco  :  but  no 
foreign  manufactures  may  be  imported  into  the  faid  iflands, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  veffel. 

Copper  ore,  cotton  wool,  ginger,  fuftic,  or  other  dy- 
ing woods,  hemp,  indigo,  melaffes,  beaver-fkins,  or  other 
furs,  fugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  pimento,  hides  and  fkins,  pot 
and  pearl  afb.es,  raw  filk,  or  whale-fins,  the  produce  of 
the  Britifh  plantations,  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
either  of  the  faid  iflands,  after  the  firft  of  September,  1766, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and  veffel. 

Negroes,  imported  into  the  faid  iflands  in  Britifh  fhips, 
may  be  exported  again  in  foreign  one-decked  veffels ;  as 
may  all  Britifh  commodities  legally  imported,  except 
mafts,  yards,  or  bowfprits,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and 
tobacco ;  and  alfo  except  fuch  iron  as  lhall  be  brought 
from  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America. 

Doubts,  with  refpeft  to  the  legality  of  fuch  importa- 
tion, are  to  cleared  up  by  the  oath  of  the  exporter  or  pro- 
prietor of  fuch  goods,  before  the  fame  are  fuffered  to  be 
fhipped  for  exportation. 

All  wool,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  cochineal,  fuftic,  and 
all  manner  of  dying  drugs  or  woods,  drugs  ufed  in  medi- 
cine, hair,  furs,  hides,  and  fkins,  pot  and  pearl  afhes, 
whale-fins,  and  raw  filk,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of 
any  foreign  colony  or  plantation,  lhall,  upon  the  exporta- 
tion thereof  from  either  of  the  faid  iflands,  be  imported 
direftly  into  Great-Britain,  under  the  regulations  efta- 
blifhed  by  afts  12  and  22  and  23  Car.  II. 

No  goods  are  to  be  exported  from  Dominica  to  any  part 
of  Europe  north  of  Cape  Finifterre,  except  to  Great-Bri- 
tain ;  where  they  are  to  be  landed  under  the  regulations  of 
aft  12  Car.  II. 

Sugar  imported  into  Dominica  may  be  exported  from 
thence,  to  any  foreign  parts  of  Europe  fouthward  of 
Cape  Finifterre,  under  fuch  regulations  as  fugar,  of  the 
produce  of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  may  now 
be  exported  from  them  to  fuch  foreign  parts. 

No  veffel,  with  goods  of  the  produce  of  the  Weft-In- 
dies, (live  cattle  exceptedj  may  proceed  from  Dominica  to 
any  other  of  the  Britiih  Weft-India  iflands,  except  in 
cafe  of  diftrefs,  of  which  report  is  to  be  forthwith  made 
to  the  Cuftom-houfe  officer;  nor  may  any  goods  be  taken 
on  board  there,  on  forfeiture  of  the  veffel  and  goods. 
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at  Jacatra,  and  plundered  their  lodge  and  goods,  they  af- 
terwards built  there  the  city  of  Batavia. 

The  Englifh,  well  fettled,  as  they  thought,  at  Ban- 
tam, which  was  the  refidence  of  the  fecond  prefident  of 
their  company,  continued  to  carry  on  as  considerable  a 
trade  as  the  Dutch  ;  but  were  difpoffeffed  of  this  place  alfo 
by  their  envious  neighbours,  under  a  falfe  pretext  and 
feigned  authority  of  the  king. 

Before  the  Hollanders  became  matters  of  Bantam,  the 
Javans,  who  were  naturally  born  for  trade,  carried  on  a 
very  confiderable  one  themfelves,  not  only  in  feveral  ports 
of  their  iflands,  but  to  the  mod  remote  places  of  India ; 
and  though  this  bufinefs  is  greatly  diminifhed,  through  the 
fuccefsful  endeavours  of  the  Dutch,  intirely  to  deftroy  it, 
yet  a  part  of  it  ftill  fubfifts,  by  means  of  the  many  havens 
and  ports  in  the  ifle,  where  the  company  have  no  eftablifh- 
ments. 

The  places  of  their  chief  trade,  befides  that  of  the  ports 
in  the  great  and  little  Java,  are  Sumatra,  Siam,  Ma- 
lacca, Borneo,  Celebes,  Bouton,  the  Moluccas,  Banda, 
Solor,  and  Timor ;  though  in  regard  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
other  ifles  dependent  on  them,  they  muft  have  leave  and 
take  paflports  for  going  there  from  the  Dutch,  who  are  ab- 
folute  mafters  of  them,  and  which  is  always  difficultly 
obtained,  and  at  a  confiderable  expence ;  they  alfo  trade 
by  fea  to  Batavia,  and  it  is  here  they  direct  their  principal 
traffic  to,  as  it  is  the  refort  of  many  nations  from  all  parts 
of  Afia. 

What  they  deal  moft  in  is  rice,  which  they  go  to  pur- 
chafe,  and  then  tranfport  it  elfewhere ;  they  however  en- 
gage in  the  difpofal  of  all  commodities  growing  on  their 
ifle,  fuch  as  pepper,  cocoa  nuts,  oil,  fugar,  cardamoms, 
opium,  indigo,  birds  nefts,  horfes,  areca,  many  medici- 
nal drugs,  benzoin  from  Borneo,  ginger,  copper,  gold,  &c. 
in  exchange  of  which  they  bring  back  feveral  forts  of  rich 
filk  fluffs  from  Coromandel,  Bengal,  and  more  efpecially 
the  patoles  of  Surate,  cotton  cloth,  counterpanes,  mats, 
fotas  (a  fort  of  women's  drefs)  lacque,  tranfparent  rofin, 
tortoife-fhell,  pewter,  lead,  porcelanes,  tea,  fandal  wood, 
ivory,  European  goods,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  cloves, 
which  fpice  they  are  obliged  to  buy  of  the  Dutch,  except 
they  can  clandeftinely  procure  fome  of  the  two  laft  forts 
from  the  Moluccas  and  Banda,  to  which  they  are  very  near 
neighbours. 

The  principal  trading  cities  of  the  ifle,  are  Balamboang, 
Panarocan,  Joartam,  and  Cidaiou,  of  which  the  Dutch 
'  have  almoft  ruined  that  trade,  to  draw  it  to  Japara,  where 
they  are  mafters,  which  lies  ninety-four  leagues  from  Ban- 
tam, from  whence  they  get  the  greateft  part  of  their  car- 
pentry wood,  cattle,  rice,  and  fruit,  to  fupply  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Batavia,  Amboina,Ternate,and  Banda,  and  to  whofe 
port  the  Javans,  MacalTarois,  and  feveral  other  nations, 
even  from  the  moft  remote  parts  of  Afia,  fend  their  fhips ; 
Cheribon  on  the  fame  coaft,  at  lixty-feven  leagues  from 
Bantam,where  the  company  have  a  fort,  as  well  as  at  Japara. 
There  is  yet  on  the  coaft  of  this  great  ifle,  Tagal,  Sama- 
rang,  Rambam,  where  the  company  build  their  floops, 
and  other  veffels,  and  Sourabaic  (to  all  which  the  Dutch 
have  forts  ;)  in  fine,  Bantam  and  Batavia,  which  are  the 
only  two  of  moft  note  for  trade,  as  the  Dutch  have  in  a 
manner  hereunited  that  of  the  whole  ifle.  See  Bantam, 
Batavia,  &c.  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

The  goodnefs  of  this  ifle  is  inconceivably  great,  not 
having  its  equal  in  the  world  ;  all  things  are  brought  to 
perfection  here  with  eafe,  and  but  little  trouble ;  the  days 
and  nights  are  always  equal,  and  the  heat,  which  is  tem- 
perate, remains  continually  the  fame,  fo  that  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  never  varies  above  four  or  five  degrees  ;  the 
earth  is  better,  not  fo  marfhy,  and  lefs  mountainous,  than 
in  its  neighbouring  iflands ;  fo  that  the  Chinefe  are  very 
fond  of  fettling  here,  and  fome  come  for  this  purpofe  al- 
moft every  year;  they  likewife  render  it  more  valuable  by 
their  hufbandry  and  trade,  which  thejavanefe  negleft,  as 
they  are  more  propenfe  to  deceit  and  cozenage  than  labour. 
This  richnefs  of  foil  makes  it  fo  populous,  that  one  may 
fee  the  roads  fwarm  with  people  in  a  furprizing  manner; 
the  rivers  alfo,  which  are  numerous,  have  their  borders 
thick  fet  with  villages,  and  befides  the  cities  along  the 
fhore,  there  are  many  within  land  full  as  large  and  popu- 
lous. It  is  reckoned  that  Cartafoura,  where  the  emperor's 
court  is,  has  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  houfes ;  and  that 


Mataram,  which  is  the  largeft  city  of  the  ifle,  has  60,006 
at  leaft:  in  .fine,  according  to  what  the  Dutch,  who  in- 
habit the  principal  places  on  the  coaft,  have  been  able  to 
difcover,  there  are  in  this  ifle  forty  large  cities,  and  forty- 
five  hundred  known  villages,  befides  others  yet  undifco- 
vered  by  them  ;  and  by  certain  memoirs  it  has  been  found, 
that  thefe  fame  places,  fome  years  ago,  contained  no  lefs  ' 
a  number  of  inhabitants  than  thirty-two  millions,  includ- 
ing all  ages  and  fexes ;  by  which  calculation  it  may  be 
feen,  that  this  ifland  is  three  times  more  populous  than 
France,  if  the  difference  of  territories  be  confidered,  as 
the  ifle  of  Java  is  not  altogether  equal  in  bignefs  to  the 
half  of  that  kingdom,  which  yet  does  not  contain  above 
twenty  millions  of  fouls.  Memoir,  M.S.  of  Dr.  Garcin. 
ICELAND,  is  an  ifland  which  lies  in  65  deg.  44  mm. 
of  latitude,  and  13  deg.  and  30  min.  of  longitude.  The 
inhabitants,  although  at  prefent  Chriftians,  are,  notwith- 
ftanding,  almoft  as  much  barbarians,  as  before  this  religion 
was  profeffed  among  them.  They  neither  buy  nor  fell, 
or  know  the  ufe  of  money  ;  fo  that  all  their  trade  confifts 
in  barter,  either  with  ftrangers,  or  between  one  another. 
This  ifle  became  fubject  to  Denmark  at  the  fame  time  with 
Norway,  and  the  Iceland  company  of  Denmark  owe  their 
charter  to  Frederick  III.  who  granted  them  his  letters- 
patent  in  the  fame  year  the  Northern  Aflbciation  obtained 
theirs. 

The  chief  traffic  of  the  Icelanders  confifts  in  beeves, 
fheep,  and  horfes,  and  the  fkins  of  thefe  animals,  dry  or 
falted,  dry  fifh,  butter,  tallow,  brimftone,  and  the  furs 
of  foxes,  bears,  wolves,  &c.  Among  the  fheep  they 
have  a  very  extraordinary  fort,  being  large,  with  eight 
horns,  which  the  natives  are  obliged  to  faw  off,  for  fear  of 
their  wounding  the  other  cattle,  as  they  are  difficult  to 
tame;  thejr  wool  is  thick  and  fine,  which  recommends  it 
to  a  good  fale. 

The  Danes  carry  to  them  in  exchange  for  commodities, 
tobacco,  linens,  flour,  beer,  wines,  brandy,  iron,  cloth, 
fome  hard-ware,  &c.  all  conveyed  to  Kirkebar,  a  large 
town,  or  fmall  city  in  the  ifland,  where  the  merchants  and 
factors  refide. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA,  vulgarly  called  iftnglafs,  a  fub- 
ftance  got  from  a  fpecies  of  fiih,  common  in  the  Danube, 
Volga,  &c.     See  Huso. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  ichthyocolla  is  this : 
they  cut  off  all  the  fins  of  the  fifh  clofe  to  the  fled, 
and  take  out  the  bladder,  ftomach,  and  inteftines ;  they 
wafh  thefe  very  clean,  then  cut  them  in  pieces,  and, 
throwing  them  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  they  let 
them  fteep  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  after  this  they  kindle 
a  fire  under  the  veffel,  and  keep  the  liquor  juft  boiling  till 
the  greater  part  of  the  matters  are  diflblved ;  they  then 
ftir  the  whole  brifkly  about,  ftrain  it  through  flannels,  and 
fet  the  liquor  by  to  cool. 

When  cold,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  fat  ufually 
formed  upon  it,  which  is  carefully  fkimmed  off,  and  the 
clear  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  groffer  parts  which  fub-  , 
fide,  is  put  over  the  fire  again,  and  gently  evaporated  and 
fkimmed  a-frefh  all  the  time,  till,  by  trials,  they  find, 
that,  on  letting  a  fpoonful  of  it  cool,  it  will  harden  into 
a  confiftence  of  glue.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
fire  very  gentle,  to  prevent  burning,  towards  the  end  of 
the  evaporation  :  they  then  pour  it  out  upon  a  large  fmooth 
wooden  table  ;  and,  as  it  cools,  form  it  into  the  maffes  we 
meet  with  it  in,  by  cutting  and  rolling  it  up. 

The  greateft  quantity  of  iftnglafs  is  made  in  Ruffia  :  we 
have  it  principally  from  Holland,  the  Dutch  contracting 
for  moft  of  it  before  it  is  made. 

It  is  an  excellent  agglutinant  and  ftrengthener,  and  is 
often  prefcribed  in  jellies  and  broths,  but  rarely  enters  any 
compofitions  of  the  regular  medicinal  form.  The  wine- 
coopers  ufe  a  much  greater  quantity  of  it  than  the  apothe- 
caries :  it  is  the  molt  efficacious,  as  well  as  the  moft  fafe 
and  innocent  of  all  the  ingredients  they  ufe  for  cleaning 
their  wines.  See  Isinglass. 
JERKEEN.     See  Bouchair. 

JEROSLAW,  is  a  Mufcovite  city,  on  the  river  Vo- 
logda, where  one  of  the  greateft  trades  of  all  Ruffia  is  ne- 
gotiated, principally  confifting  in  hides,  tallow,  linens, 
and  brufhes. 

JERGUE.  After  a  fhip  is  unloaded,  the  furveyor,  or 
fome   other  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  goes  on  board,  and 
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icarches  to  fee  if  there  be  no  unentered  goods  concealed. 
This  is  called  jerquing  the  fhip. 

JERSEY.    See  Guernsey. 

JERSEYS.  Thefe  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
crown  at  the  fame  time  that  New- York  did,  and  with  that 
compofed  the  province  of  Nova-Belgia,  taken  from  the 
Dutch,  and  all  were  included  in  the  grant  made  by  king 
Charles  II.  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  who  invefted 
this  part  of  it,  by  the  name  of  Nova-Caneria,  in  John,  lord 
Berkley,  and  Sir  George  Carteret ;  and  they,  or  their  af- 
fi<*ns  to  divide  it,  with  the  denomination  of  Eafl  and  IVeJi- 
Jer/ey  ;  the  fxrft  falling  to  the  fhare  of  Sir  George,  as  the 
latter  did  to  his  lowlfhip  ;  and  both  being  parcelled  out  in- 
to different  properties,  were  unanimously  refigned  up  to 
her  majefty  queen  Anne,  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  April, 
1702,  and  have  been  ever  fince  governed  by  royal  autho- 
rity. They  have  feveral  well  built  towns  in  them,  com- 
modioufly  fituated  for  trade,  as  fliips  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred tons  mav  come  up  to  the  merchants  houfes  in  feveral 
of  them.  The  country  yields  plenty  of  all  forts  of  grain, 
with  which  they  fupply  the  fugar  iflands;  and  they  drive, 
befides,  fome  trade  in  furs,  fkins,  and  a  little  tobacco ; 
they  likewife  (hip  fome  train  oil,  fifh,  corn,  &c.  for  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  the  Canaries,  though  New- York  is 
their  principal  market,  either  for  fupplying  themfelves  with, 
or  difpofing  of  their  commodities. 

The  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be  about  1 6,000, 
which,  like  all  others  in  our  plantations,  are  clothed  from 
hence,  and  herein  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  their 
mother  country. 

JERUN  CHROCHER,  a  money  coined  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Grand  Seignior,  current  for  half  a  ducat. 

JESSO.  This  country,  called  alfo  Tedfo,  Teco,  Jedio, 
or  Efo,  makes  only  one  continent,  with  fome  of  the  Ja- 
pan ifles,altho'  there  have  been  both  navigators  and  geo- 
graphers, who  have  thought  it  feparated  by  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  which  the  Japanefe  alfo  affirm.  Its  inhabitants  and 
trade  were  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  the  Europeans 
frequenting  the  Afian  feas;  and  it  is  only  fince  1643,  that 
there  have  been  any  advices  about  it,  gained  by  the  return 
of  a  Dutch  fhip  called  the  Ca/iricum,  that  difcovered  it. 
The  natives  of  the  country,  which  is  very  mountainous, 
are  moftly  favages,  both  in  form  and  manners,  being  in- 
tirely  without  religion,  and  almoft  covered  with  long  hairs, 
like  bears,  efpecially  the  mountaineers,  though  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  are  a  little  more  polifhed,  and  all  equally 
under  the  dominion  of  one  prince  or  governor,  who  ac- 
knowledges the  king  of  Japan  for  his  fovereign,  and  pays 
him  yearly  a  fort  of  tribute,  which  he  perfonally  prefents, 
and  which  confifts  commonly  in  filver  and  oftrich  fea- 
thers. 

The  trade  which  they  carry  on  with  the  Japanefe,  is 
not  inconfiderable,  and  thefe  were  the  only  people  they 
knew,  till  the  Dutch  appeared  among  them.  The  commo- 
dities which  they  truck  with  the  Japanefe,  are  whales  fat, 
and  their  tongues  fmoked  and  dried,  furs,  feveral  forts  of 
feathers,  and  other  produces  of  their  land  and  game,  be- 
fides fome  hemp,  which  they  fpin,  by  holding  it  between 
their  feet,  and  twifting  it  with  the  palms  of  their  hands. 
The  Japanefe  merchants  vifitthem  once  a  year,  and  carry 
them  rice,  fugar,  filk,  cloths,  and  others  of  a  blue  fluff 
called  kangan ;  copper,  tobacco  pipes,  and  boxes,  cups, 
varnifhed  pots,  and  other  fmall  kitchen  utenfils,  filver  pen- 
dants, and  copper  ear-rings,  hatches,  knives ;  and,  in 
fine,  all  that  they  have  comes  from  Japan.  Thefe  people, 
notwithftanding,  their  natural  favagenefs  and  barbarity, 
are  however  very  fubtle  and  intelligent  in  their  trade, 
wherein  they  are  truly  juft  and  faithful,  without  any  in- 
clination to  theft;  in  general,  they  moftly  efteem  iron, 
and  more  efpecially  thofe  under  the  forty-fixth  degree  pre- 
fer it,  in  their  traffic  with  ftrangers,  to  all  other  commodi- 
ties whatfoever. 

JET,  or  black  amber,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  fof- 
fil  ftone.  The  gagates,  or  true  jet,  is  a  fubftance  that 
has  been  long  known  to  the  world,  both  as  a  thing  ufeful 
in  medicine,  and  as  a  beautiful  foffil  for  toys  and  orna- 
ments of  feveral  kinds;  yetfo  very  imperfectly  have  people 
been  all  this  while  acquainted  with  it,  that  even  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  fineffc  in  the  world  is  produced,  it  is  fo 
little  known,  that  it  is  generally  confounded  with  the 
common  apelites  or  cannel  coal.  The  difference,  however, 
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between  thefe  is  very  plain,  both  in  their  nature  and  ori- 
gin. The  cannel  eoal  forms  whole  ftrata  in  the  earth, 
and  thofe  of  vaft  thicknefs  and  extent.  "The  jet,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  found  in  detached  maffes,  feldom  of  any 
large  fize,  lodged  in  the  ftrata  of  clay  and  other  matter. 
Jet  has  a  grain  refembling  that  of  wood,  and  will  fplit 
very  eafily  and  regularly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but 
breaks  much  more  difficultly  and  more  irregularly  in  any 
other  direction ;  the  cannel  coal  breaks  equally  eafy  any 
way,  and  has  no  diftinguifhable  grain  at  all.  Jet  is  but 
moderately  hard,  cannel  coal  is  extremely  fo,  not  lefs  in- 
deed than  many  ftones ;  and,  finally,  jet  is  much  more  in- 
flammable, and  flames  a  long  time,  which  cannel  coal 
does  not. 

Jet  is  a  very  beautiful  foffil,  of  a  tolerably  firm  and 
very  even  and  regular  ftructure,  and  generally  of  a  fmoothi 
fometimes  of  a  gloffy  furface.  When  broken,  it  always 
appears  very  bright  and  fhining  ;  it  is  of  a  fine  deep  black 
colour,  very  light,  and  of  a  bituminous  and  fubaftringent 
tafte. 

It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world :  the  German 
mines  afford  large  quantities  of  it ;  it  is  alfo  frequent  on 
the  coafts  of  France  and  Italy,  wafhed  up  by  the  fea;  we 
have  it  in  England  in  great  abundance,  lodged  in  ftrata 
of  ftone  and  clay,  and  often  wafhed  out  of  cliffs,  and 
rolled  about  the  fhores  by  the  waves. 

Its  thin  oil  much  refembles  that  of  amber,  and  might  be 
ufed  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve  here,  that 7V/  is  improperly  called  black  amber;  for 
there  is  a  real  black  amber,  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  it 
by  its  fuperior  hardnefs  in  the  mafs,  and  by  its  readily 
melting  over  the  fire,  which  the  jet  will  not  do. 
JETSAM.  See  Flotsam. 

JEWELS,  gold  or  filver  bullion,  are  permitted  expor- 
tation, 15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and  jewels  may  be  imported  duty 
free,  6  Geo.  II.  c.  7. 

JEWELLER.  There  are  none  of  thefe  who  keep 
fhop,  except  thofe  who  are  alfo  goldfmiths,  toymen,  &c. 
fome  of  whom  fell  rough  diamonds,  and  other  valuable 
ftones,  and  alfo  thofe  that  are  fet.  A  perfon  who  under'- 
takes  this  bufinefs  ought  to  have  a  good  eye,  that  he  may 
obferve  the  flaws  and  deceits  in  jewels,  and  a  nice  tafte  in 
thefe  valuable  trifles;  he  mult  be  a  perfect  judge  of  all 
manner  of  precious  ftones,  and  paftes  made  in  imitation 
of  them,  know  their  value  according  to  their  different 
fize  and  water,  and  the  manner  of  having  them  cut  to  the 
beft  advantage.  Thefe  particulars  may  be  learnt  from 
carefully  ftudying  Mr.  Jeffrey's  excellent  Treatife  on  Jew- 
els. Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  fend  rough  diamonds  to  be 
cut  and  polifhed  by  the  diamond  cutter,  and  all  other 
ftones  for  the  fame  purpofe  to  the  lapidary,  for  which 
they  caufe  them  to  be  fet  by  the  working  jewellers.  The 
principal  part  of  the  education  of  a  jeweller,  is  his  being 
well  verfed  in  accounts.  They  take  no  apprentices  as 
jewellers;  but  ought  to  have  feveral  thoufand  pounds  to 
enable  them  to  deal  in  thefe  valuable  articles  of  trade. 

WORKING- JEWELLER.  His  bufinefs  is  very  ex- 
tenfive,  and  divided  into  feveral  branches  ;  fome  matters 
applying  only  to  one,  and  others  to  fome  other  branch : 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  diftinct,  but  that  an  ingenious  man, 
who  is  a  perfect  mafter  of  fome  of  the  moft  difficult 
branches,  may  perform  all,  efpecially  if  he  has  learnt  to 
draw;  for  this  part  of  education  is  neceffary  to  a  jeweller, 
in  order  to  draw  draughts  of  new  patterns,  and  to  form 
beautiful  models  of  them  in  filver,  to  enable  the  filver 
cafter  to  take  the  impreffion  and  caft  them.  See  the  article 
Silver  Caster. 

The  jewellers,  it  is  faid,  formerly  made  all  their  va- 
rious work  from  the  folid  gold  and  filver,  which  they 
bought  from  the  refiner  ;  and  having  caft  it  into  ingots, 
they  beat  it  to  the  proper  fize,  and  filed  out  the  defign,  till 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Hammar  invented  the  art  of  making  pat- 
terns, which  have  fince  been  greatly  improved  by  othec 
artifts.  From  thefe  patterns  the  filver  carter  makes  the 
imprcflion,  and  bringing  home  the  work,  it  is  repaired  and 
polifhed  by  the  jeweller ;  and  in  fome  works,  feveral  piects 
are  foldered  together.  He,  in  fhort,  fets  the  (fonts,  tnd 
completes  every  part  of  the  work.  The  working  jeweller 
takes  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  with  an  apprentice; 
thofe  who  fet  diamonds,  and  perform  the  moft  curious 
works,  taking  more  money  than  thofe  who  fet  only  car- 
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nelians,  Briftol  ftones,  cryftals,  &c.  The  journeymen 
earn  from  twelve  {hillings  to  two  pounds  a  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  quicknefs  or  goodnefs  of  the  hands, 
and  the  works  they  are  capable  of  performing ;  and  it 
will  require  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up 
matter. 

JEWS.  Here  in  England,  in  former  times,  the  Jews 
and  all  their  goods  belonged  to  the  chief  lord  where  they 
lived  ;  and  he  had  fuch  an  abfolute  property  in  them,  that 
he  might  fell  them ;  for  they  had  not  liberty  to  remove 
to  another  lord,  without  leave.  This  appears  in  Matt 
Paris,  fag.  521,  606.  where  we  read  that  Henry  III.  fold 
the  Jews  to  Earl  Richard,  his  brother,  for  a  certain  term 
of  years,  that  quos  rex  excoriaverat,  comes  evifceraret.  They 
were  diftinguifhed  from  the  Chriftians,  both  living  and  dy- 
ing; for  they  had  proper  judges  and  courts,  where  their 
caufes  were  decided;  and  they  wore  a  badge  on  their  out- 
ward garments  upon  the  breaft  in  the  fhape  of  a  table,  and 
were  fined  if  they  went  abroad  without  fuch  badge.  They 
were  never  buried  in  the  country,  but  brought  up  to 
London,  and  there  buried  without  the  walls.  But  Hen.  I. 
gave  leave  that  they  might  be  buried  without  the  walls  of 
any  other  city  ;  and  anciently  we  had  a  court  of  the  juftices 
afligned  for  the  government  of  the  Jews.  See  Injl.  fol. 
254. 

Stat.  51  Hen.  III.  J) at.  6.  /  1.  called  theftatute  of  the 
pillory,  directs,  among  other  things,  that  the  jury  therein 
mentioned  fhall  inquire  if  any  buy  flefli  of  Jews,  and 
then  fell  it  to  Chriftians.  In  9  Edw.  I.  a  Jew  had  his 
trial  per  medietatem  lingua,  viz.  Judaorum,  and  they  were 
fworn  on  the  Five  Books  of  Mofes,  held  in  their  arm 
(braches)  and  by  the  name  of  the  God  of  Ifrael,  who  is 
merciful.  D.  144.  pi.  59.  marg.  cites  g  Edw.  I.  Jlat. 
13  Edw.  I.  Jiat.  3.  c.  I.  called  the  Statute  of  Merchants, 
is  directed  to  extend  to  all  except  Jews. 

A  Jew  born  in  England  purchafed  land,  and  married  a 
Jewefs ;  he  is  converted  to  Chriftianity,  but  fhe  is  not 
converted,  file  fhall  not  have  dower.  Jenk.  3.  marg.  cites 
it  as  the  time  of  Edw.  I.  and  Parliam.  Rol.  Rot.  1. 

The  marrying  a  Jew,  either  by  a  Chriftian  man,  or 
Chriftian  woman,  was  anciently  reckoned  felony,  and  the 
party  offending  to  be  burnt  alive.     3  In/1.  89. 

A  Jew  brought  an  action,  and  the  defendant  pleaded 
that  the  plaintiff  is  a  Jew,  and  that  all  Jews  are  perpetual 
enemies  regis  &  religionis  ;  judgment fi  atlio.  But  per  cur. 
a.  Jew  may  recover  as  well  as  a  villain,  and  the  plea  is  but 
indifability  fo  long  as  the  king  fhall  prohibit  them  to  trade; 
and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  L.  P.  R.  4.  cites  Mich. 
36  Car.  II.  B.  R. 

A  Jew  was  ordered  to  fwear  his  anfwer  upon  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  that  the  plaintiff's  clerk  fhould  be  prefent  to  fee 
him  fworn.     Mich.  1684.  Fern.  R.  263.  Anon'. 

The  Jews  are  here  by  an  implied  licence ;  but  on  a  pro- 
clamation of  banifhment,  it  is  like  a  determination  of  letters 
of  fafe-conduit  to  an  alien  enemy,  that  was  here  by  virtue 
of  fuch  letters  before,  &c.  Arg.  tShow.T^i.  in  cafe  of 
the  Eitft-  India  Company  v.  Sands. 

By  1  Ann.  Jlat.  1.  c.  30.  If  any  Jewifh  parent,  in 
order  to  the  compelling  his  proteftant  child  to  change  his 
religion,  fhall  refufe  to  allow  fuch  child  a  fitting  mainte- 
nance, fuitable  to  the  ability  of  fuch  parent,  and  the  age 
and  education  of  fuch  child ;  upon  complaint,  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  the  lord  chancellor  to  make  fuch  order  for  the 
maintenance  of  fuch  proteftant  child,  as  he  fhall  think  fit. 

AJeiu's  daughter  turned  proteftant;  the  Jew  died, 
leaving  feveral  legacies  in  charities,  and  his  perfonal  eftate 
to  his  executor,  but  nothing  to  his  daughter;  file  peti- 
tioned the  lord  chief  juftice  Parker  for  a  maintenance  upon 
the  ftatute  of  queen  Anne.  It  was  objected,  that  file  was 
forty-five  years  old,  and  fo  the  care  of  her  education  over. 
Secondly,  that  {he  is  married,  and  not  now  to  be  called  a 
child,  but  to  be  provided  for  by  her  hufband.  Thirdly, 
that  her  parent  is  dead,  and  fo  cannot  be  faid  to  have  re- 
fufed,  and  therefore  the  power  given  by  the  ait  at  an  end. 
But  lord  chief  juftice  Parker  faid,  that  he  inclined  ftrongly 
to  think  this  cafe  to  be  within  the  act  for  feveral  reafons 
there  mentioned  by  him,  and  that  poffibly  the  charities 
given  by  the  will  may  be  under  fome  fecret  truft  for  the 
child  if  fhe  fhould  turn  Jew,  and  therefore  directed  that 
the  matter  inquire  into  it.  JVm'sRef.  524.  Hill.  1718. 
Vincent  v.  Farnandez. 
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By  Stat.  10  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  Whenever  any  Jew  fhall  pre- 
fent himfelf  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  in  purfuance  of 
this  act,  the  words  (upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Chriftian)  fhall 
be  omitted  out  of  the  faid  oath,  in  adminiftring  it  to  fuch 
perfons ;  and  the  taking  the  faid  oath  by  perfons  profeffing 
the  Jewifh  religion,  without  the  faid  words,  in  like  manner 
as  Jews  are  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  juftice, 
fhall  be  deemed  afufficient  taking  of  the  abjuration  oath. 

Alterations  of  the  abjuration  oath  in  favour  of  Jews,  to 
be  naturalized  in  America.     13  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  f.  3. 

Bills  in  parliament  for  naturalizing  Jews,  permitted. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  26.     Repealed,  27  Geo.  II.  c.  1. 

The  Jews,  in  moft  trading  countries  where  they  are 
eftablifhed,  ait  as  brokers,  money-dealers,  &c.  particu- 
larly in  the  dominions  of  the  grand  feignior,  and  many 
places  of  Afia. 

ILFORDCOMBE.  By  4  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  /  1.  the  feve- 
ral duties  following  fhall  be  paid  to  Sir  BouchierWray,  his 
heirs  and  affigns,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Ilforicombe,  in  the 
county  of  Devon  (the  greateft)  part  of  which  acknowledg- 
ments were  anciently  paid  to  the  lords  of  the  manor,  viz. 
For  woollen  and  bay  yarn,  and  flocks,  2  q.  per  ftone, 
each  to  contain  18  lb.  and  for  every  ton  of  other  goods, 
imported  or  exported  out  of  the  faid  port,  eight-pence. 

For  every  fhip  which  fhall  come  into  the  faid  har- 
bour (the  fame  not  being  their  difcharging  port)  the 
keelage  following,  viz.  for  every  fhip  ufing  the  coafting 
trade,  belonging  to  the  faid  port,  fix-pence;  for  every  fhip, 
not  belonging  to  the  faid  port,  ufing  the  coafting  trade, 
one  {hilling  and  fix-pence;  for  every  other  {hip  coming 
from  his  niajefty's  plantations,  or  bound  thither,  two 
fhillings  fix-pence:  the  mafter  paying  the  faid  duty  of  keel- 
age, fhall  have  allowance  of  the  merchant  by  way  of  ave- 
rage; for  every  fhip  that  pays  keelage,  there  fhall  be  paid 
by  the  mafter  fix-pence  for  each  top  which  fuch  vefTel 
beareth  ;  and  for  the  keelage  of  every  boat  belonging  to 
any  other  port  or  place,  four-pence. 

For  the  fupport  of  the  lighthoufe  (which  light  fhall  be 
fet  up  at  Michaelmas,  and  continue  till  the  firft  of  March, 
in  every  year)  there  fhall  be  paid,  during  fuch  feafon,  by 
every  fhip  belonging  to  the  faid  port,  fix-pence ;  and  by 
every  other  fhip,  one  {hilling. 

And  for  laying  up,  or  leefing  of  (hips  in  the  harbour, 
and  to  the  fifhery,  there  fhall  be  paid  the  duties  following, 
viz.  for  every  fhip  belonging  to  the  harbour,  four  {hillings 
and  four-pence ;  for  every  other  fhip,  fix  fhillings  and  eight- 
pence  ;  for  every  boat  employed  in  the  herring-fifhery, 
four  fhillings  and  four-pence;  and  for  every  boat  fifhing 
for  mackarel,  for  the  feafon,  four  fhillings  and  four-pence ; 
and  for  every  barrel  of  herrings,  one  penny  ;  and  for  every 
horfe-load  of  goods  imported  or  exported,  three-pence.' 

For  the  keeping  of  a  taw-boat  there  fhall  be  paid  fuch 
duties,  and  fuch  orders  obferved,  as  follows  :  firft,  the 
owner  of  fuch  taw-boat  fhall  have  for  going  to  any  fhip, 
three  {hares,  and  the  owner  of  the  boat  and  company  fhall 
have  one  third  of  every  pilot  fhip ;  the  owner  of  fuch 
boat  to  have  his  part,  whether  the  pilot  be  {hipped  within 
the  harbour  or  without,  and  the  keeper  of  fuch  boat  fhall 
have  one  man's  fhare,  and  no  boat  fhall  ferve,  but  fuch 
taw-boat  only,  which  is  to  attend  the  place;  and,  if  any 
other  boat  fhall  ferve,  the  owner  of  fuch  boat  fhall  forfeit 
fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence,  unlefs  upon  extremity  of 
weather,  then  the  owner  of  the  taw-boat  fhall  appoint 
other  boats  to  aflift  him ;  and  the  owner  of  fuch  taw- 
boat  fhall  have  fiom  every  fuch  fpecial  boat,  one  fhare,. 
and  the  keeper  of  the  taw-boat  fhall  attend,  and  keep  the- 
boat  and  warp  always  in  readinefs. 

There  fhall  be  paid  by  the  mafter  of  every  veffel  belong- 
ing to  llfordcombe,  who  fhall  ufe  the  warp,  fix  fhillings  and 
eight-pence  ;  and  by  the  mafter  of  every  veffel  belonging 
to  any  other  port,  thirteen  fhillings  and  four-pence. 

For  keeping  weights  in  the  harbour,  by  the  faid  Sir 
Bouchier  Wray,  his  heirs  and  affigns,  the  orders  herein 
after  mentioned  fhall  be  obferved,  viz.  no  perfon  fhall 
weigh  any  goods,  bought  or  fold  there,  with  any  other 
weights ;  and  if  any  perfon  fhall  weigh  with  other  weights, 
fuch  perfon  fhall  forfeit  three  {hillings  and  four-pence  j 
and  there  fhall  be  paid  for  every  ton  fo  weighed,  two- 
pence. 

There  fhall  be  paid  for  every  dicker  of  leather  there 
landed,    three- pence  ;    for   evety  hogfhead  of   tobacco, 
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three-pence;  for  every  weigh  of  coals  or  culm,  fix- pence; 
for  every  horfe,  one-penny  ;  for  every  bullock,  a  half- 
penny ;  for  every  fcore  of  fheep,  four- pence;  for  every 
dozen  of  earl  hen- ware,  imported  or  exported,  a  half-penny ; 
for  every  meale  of  herrings  unfalted,  carried  out  of  the  port, 
three-pence  ;  for  every  ton  of  ballaft  taken  on  board  in  the 
port,  two-pence  ;  for  every  ton  of  limeftones  landed  in 
the  harbour,  one  penny ;  for  every  ton  of  groceries,  or 
faltery  wares,  one  Ihilling  and  fix-pence;  for  every  hun- 
dred of  barrel-ftaves,  four-pence;  for  every  bundle  of 
hoops,  a  half-penny  ;  for  every  pack  of  bays  or  fluff,  three- 
pence ;  and  for  every  hundred  weight  of  cheefe,  two- 
pence;  and  for(the  leefing  or  laying  up  of  every  fifhing 
boat  as  fhall  not  pay  duty,  two  {hillings  and  two  pence. 

And  for  all  other  goods,  not  particularly  mentioned, 
imported  or  exported,  fuch  fums  of  money  fhall  be  collected, 
as  duties  appertaining  to  the  faid  key,  light- houfe,  and 
warp-houfe,  according  to  fuch  moderate  values,  as  are 
proportionable  to  the  rates  above  expreffed,  and  as  are 
paid  in  the  adjacent  ports. 

All  money  raifed  by  the  duties,  or  recovered  by  forfei- 
tures, fhall  be  laid  out  in  repairing  and  maintaining  the 
piers,  key,  light-houfe,  warp,  warp  houfe,  boats,  and 
harbour  of  llfordcombe. 

The  water-bailiff  hath  power  to  go  aboard  fhips,  and 
to  diftrain  for  non-payment,  and,  after  ten  days,  to  fell 
the  diftrefs,  and  fatisfy  the  duties,  penalties,  and  cods. 

Nothing  in  this  a£l  fhall  diminifh  any  of  the  ancient 
rights,  which  the  freemen  of  Bridgwater  have  enjoyed,  by 
virtue  of  a  charter  granted  by  king  John. 

IMBEZZLE,  to  wafte,  fcatter,  and  confume;  as  if  a 
perfon  intruded  with  goods,  wafte  and  diminifh  them,  we 
fay  he  hath  imbezzled  the  goods.  14  Car.  II.  c.  31.  See 
Stores,  Wool. 

IMPEDIMENTS  in  law.  Perfons  under  impediments 
are  thofe  within  age,  under  coverture,  non  compos  mentis, 
in  prifon,  beyond  fea,  &c.  who,  by  a  faving  in  our  laws, 
have  time  to  claim  and  profecute  their  right,  after  the  im- 
pediments removed,  in  cafe  of  fines  levied,  &c.  1  JS.III. 
c.  7.  ^Hen.Vll.  c.  24. 

IMPORTATION,  the  aft  of  bringing  into  a  kingdom 
merchandizes  from  foreign  countries.  The  term  is  ufed 
in  oppofition  to  exportation. 

The  true  interett  of  trading  nations  depends  upon  hav- 
ing a  vigilant  eye  over  their  imports  and  exports,  that  their 
foreign  traffic  may  not  drain  them  of  their  treafure,  inftead 
of  enriching  them.  In  confequence  of  the  extenfive  pof- 
feffions  ceded  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  1763,  to 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we 
fhall  be  able  in  the  mod  effectual  manner  to  lefTen  our  im- 
ports from  foreign  nations :  for  certainly  North  America 
will  now  be  able  to  furnifh  us  with  all  the  timber  we  have 
hitherto  taken  from  Norway,  and  every  fpecies  of  naval 
ftores  we  have  taken  from  the  Eaft  countries.  Can  we, 
at  prefent,  want  competent  territories,  in  their  variety  of 
climates,  to  fupply  us  amply  with  hemp  and  flax  in  abun- 
dance, or  pitch  and  tar,  or  every  fpecies  of  timber  forfhip- 
building  ?  Can  we  now  ftand  in  need  of  indigo  or  cochi- 
neal, or  filk,  or  even  wine  and  pot-afh,  from  our  colonies, 
if  we  confider  them  in  their  extent  from  fouth  to  north  ? 
Now,  all  Canada  and  its  dependencies  are  become  Britifh, 
we  certainly  can  never  have  occafion  to  import  furs  or  pel- 
try of  any  kind,  except  from  our  own  continent  plan- 
tations. 

Some  of  the  principal  laws  of  England,  with  regard  to  the 
importation  of  merchandizes. 

If  goods  imported  are  conveyed  away  without  entry, 
and  paying  cuftoms,  or  fecuring  the  fame  to  be  paid,  the 
lord  treafurer,  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  chief  ma- 
giftrates  of  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or 
next  adjoining  thereunto,  may  grant  a  warrant  to  any  per- 
fon, who,  with  the  affiftance  of  a  conftable,  may  break 
open  any  houfe  in  the  day-time,  in  cafe  of  refiftance; 
and  may  break  open  doors,  chefts,  trunks,  or  other  pack- 
age, and  take  thence  any  prohibited  or  unaccuftomed 
goods,  to  which  all  officers  are  to  be  aiding  and  affifting  ; 
but  no  proceeding  {hall  be  upon  this  aft,  unlefs  within  one 
month  after  the  offence  is  committed.     And,  if  falfe  in- 


formation is  given,  the  perfon  wrongfully  accufed  may  re- 
cover cod  and  damages.  12  Car.  11.  c.  19.  14  Car.  II. 
c  II.  f.  5.     Revived,  6  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  1. 

No  fhip,  or  vefl'el  arriving  from  beyond  fea,  fhall  be 
above  thtee  days  failing,  from  Gravefend  to  the  place  of 
difcharge,  in  the  river  of  Thames,  unlefs  apparently  hin- 
dered by  contrary  wind,  or  other  juft  impediment.  14 
Car.  II.   c.  11.      Revived,  6  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  1. 

No  fhip,  bound  for  the  port  of  London,  fhall  touch  or 
flay  at  any  place,  adjoining  to  any  fhore,  between  Gravef- 
end and  Chefter  key  ;  and  true  entries  fhall  be  made  of  all 
fuch  fhip's  lading,  upon  oath  of  the  maffer  or  purfer,  for 
that  voyage,  to  the  beft  of  their  knowledge  :  alfo,  where 
fhe  took  in  her  lading,  of  what  country  built,  how  manned, 
who  was  matter  during  the  voyage,  and  who  were  owners 
thereof.  And  in  all  out-ports,  to  come  directly  to  the 
place  of  unlading,  and  make  true  entries  as  aforefaid,  upon 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  a  hundred  pounds.  14  Car.  II. 
c.  11.     Revived,  6  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  1. 

After  any  fhip  is  cleared,  and  the  watchmen  and  trades- 
men difcharged  from  their  attendance,  if  there  be  found 
on  board  fuch  fhip  any  goods  which  have  been  concealed, 
and  not  paid  duty  inward,  then  the  mafter,  or  other  per- 
fon, taking  charge  of  fuch  fhip,  fhall  forfeit  a  hundred 
pounds.  14  Car.  II.  c.  x\.  Revived,  6  Will,  and  Mar. 
cap.  1. 

Porters,  carmen,  watermen,  &c.  affifting  in  carrying 
onboard,  or  landing  uncuftomed  or  prohibited  goods,  be- 
ing convi&d  by  the  oath  of  two  witneffes,  fhall,  for  the 
firft  offence,  be  committed  to  the  next  gaol,  until  they 
find  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour ;  and  for  the  fecond 
offence,  to  be  committed  for  two  months,  without  bail  or 
mainprize,  or  until  difcharged  by  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
or  pay,  each  perfon,  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county,  five 
pounds.  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  Revived,  6  Will,  and 
Mar. 

No  merchant  denizen  fhall  cover  a  ftranger's  goods ; 
but  fhall  by  himfelf,  or  known  agent,  fign  one  of  his  bills 
of  every  entry,  with  the  mark,  number,  and  contents,  of 
every  parcel  of  goods,  as  are  rated  to  pay  by  the  piece, 
meafure,  or  weight,  of  fuch  as  are  rated  duty  by  weight, 
without  which  no  entry  fhall  pafs.  And  no  children  of 
aliens,  under  twenty-one  years,  fhall  have  entry  made  in 
their  names,  nor  be  permitted  to  trade.  Stat.  14  Car.  II. 
a  II.     Revived,  6  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  1. 

Merchants,  trading  into  the  port  of  London,  fhall  have 
free  liberty  to  lade  and  unlade  their  goods  at  any  of  the 
lawful  keys,  between  the  Tower  and  London-bridge, 
fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting,  from  the  tenth  of  September  to 
the  tenth  of  March  ;  and  between  fix  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  fix  in  the  evening,  from  the  tenth  of  March  to 
the  tenth  of  September  :  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  re- 
fpective  officers,  appointed  to  attend  the  lading  and  un- 
lading of  goods.  And  fuch  officers  as  fhall  refufe,  upon 
due  calling,  to  be  prefent,  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every 
default;  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  informer  or  pro- 
fecutor ;  bv  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  Book  of  Rates, 
made  1 2  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  Received,  6  Will,  and  Mar. 
cap.  1. 

No  goods  (fifh  taken  by  his  majefty's  fubjefts,  fea-coal, 
ftone,  and  beftial  excepted)  (hall  be  landed  or  laden  on 
board,  but  at  lawful  keys  and  places  (except  Hull,  1  Eliz. 
c.  11.)  or  fuch  other  places  as  his  majefty  fhall  appoint,  by 
commiffions  out  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  upon  for- 
feiture of  fuch  goods.  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  Revived, 
6  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  I. 

To  prevent  combination  between  importers  aud  feizers 
of  goods,  -unlawfully  imported  or  exported,  none  fhall 
feize  the  fame  but  the  officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  or  fuch  as 
fhall  be  authorized  fo  to  do,  by  the  lord  treafurer,  under- 
treafurer,  or  a  fpecial  commiffion  from  his  majefty,  under 
the  great  or  privy  feal,  notwithftanding  any  law  to  the 
contrary.      Stat.  14  Car.  II.  c.  11. 

If  any  feizer  of  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods  fhall 
not  make  due  profecution  thereof,  it  is  lawful  for  the 
Cuftom-boufe  officers,  or  others  deputed  thereto,  to  make 
feizure  of  fuch  goods,  and  bring  his  action  by  way  of  de- 
venerunt ;  and  they  fhall  be  in  law  adjudged  the  firft  true 
informers  and  feizers,  and  have  the  benefit  thereof,  not- 
withftanding any  law  and  ftatute,  &c.  to  the  contrary. 
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All  foreign  goods  permitted  to  be  landed,  by  bills  at 
fight,  bills  at  view  or  fufferance,  fhall  be  landed  at  the  moft 
convenient  keys  and  wharfs,  as  the  officers  of  the  Cuftoms 
(hall  direft ;  and  there,  or  at  the  king's  ftorehoufe  of  the 
refpeftive  ports,  fhall  be  meafured,  weighed,  numbered, 
&c.  by  the  officers  appointed,  who  fhall  perfeft  the  entry, 
and  thereunto  fubfcribe  their  names ;  and  the  next  day 
make  their  report  to  the  cuftomer,  colleftor,  or  comp- 
troller ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  fhall  forfeit  a  hundred 
pounds. 

No  fort  of  wine  (except  Rhenifh)  fpicery,  grocery,  to- 
bacco, pitch,  tar,  pot-afhes,  fait,  rofin,  boards,  fir,  tim- 
ber, or  olive  oil,  fhall  be  imported  into  England,  Wales, 
or  town  of  Berwick,  from  the  Netherlands,  or  Germany, 
upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  fhip  and  goods. 

Any  merchant  who  fhall  import  goods,  fhall  have  li- 
berty to  break  bulk  in  any  lawful  port  or  key  ;  the  mafter 
or  purfer  firft  making  oath  of  the  true  contents  of  the 
fhip's  lading,  as  by  the  firft  article  of  the  Book  of  Rates. 

Brandy  in  any  veffel  lefs  than  fixty  gallons,  or  in  fhips 
lefs  than  fifteen  tons  burden,  is  forfeited  by  4  and  5  Will. 
and  Mar.  c.  5. 

After  December  the  firft,  1.696,  no  one  fhall  put  on 
fhore,  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  any  merchandize  of  the 
growth  or  produft  of  any  of  his  majefty's  plantations,  un- 
lefs  the  fame  have  been  firft  landed  in  England,  Wales,  or 
Berwick,  and  paid  the  duties  wherewith  the  fame  be  charge- 
able, under  penalty  of  forfeiting  fhip  and  goods :  three 
fourths  to  the  king,  and  one  fourth  to  the  informer,  or 
him  that  fhall  fue  for  the  fame:  except  the  fhip  being  dif- 
abled  or  driven  into  any  port  of  Ireland,  and  unable  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage,  her  goods  may  then  be  put  on 
fhore  under  the  hands  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Cuftoms  there  refiding,  until  the  goods  can  be  put  on 
board  fome  other  veffel  or  fhip,  to  be  tranfported  to  fome 
part  of  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick. 

After  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1696,  natives  of  England  or 
Ireland  may  import  into  England,  direftly  from  Ireland, 
any  hemp,  flax,  thread,  yarn,  and  linen,  of  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  Ireland,  cuftpm  free,  the  chief  officer 
fo  importing  bringing  a  certificate  from  the  chief  officer 
in  Ireland,  expreffing  the  particulars  of  the  goods,  with  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  exporters  thence,  and  of 
fuch  as  have  fworn  the  faid  goods  to  be  bona  fide  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  that  kingdom,  and  who  they 
are  configned  to  in  England  ;  and  the  chief  officer  of  the 
faid  veffel  fhall  make  oath,  that  the  faid  goods  are  the 
fame  that  are  on  board,  by  virtue  of  that  certificate. 

Wool  may  be  imported  from  Ireland,  to  the  ports  of 
Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  Chefter,  Briftol,  Bridgwater, 
Minehead,  Barnftaple,  and  Biddeford,  and  no  other.  7  and 
8  Will.  III.  c.  28. 

Guds  prohibited  importation. 

No  cloths,  made  beyond  fea,  fhall  be  brought  into  Eng 
land,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  upon  penalty  of  for 
feiture,  and  further  punifhment  at  the  king's  pleafure. 

No  woollen  cloths,  woollen  caps,  laces,  croffes,  rib- 
bands, fringes  of  filk  or  thread,  thread  laces,  filk  twined, 
iilk  any  wife  embroidered,  or  gold  laces,  faddles,  ftirrups, 
or  any  harnefs  pertaining  to  faddles  ;  fpurs,  bohes  for 
bridles,  hand-irons,  grid-irons,  no  manner  of  locks,  ham- 
mers, pincers,  fire-tongs,  dripping-pans,  dice,  tennis-balls, 
purfes,  gloves,  girdles,  harnefles  for  girdles  of  iron,  lattin, 
fteel,  tin  or  alcamine :  nothing  that  is  wrought  of  any 
tanned  leather;  corks,  knives,  daggers,  fword-blades, 
bodkins,  fheers,  razors,  fciffars,  cheflmen,  playing  cards, 
combs,  pattens,  pack-needles  ;  no  painted  wares,  forcers, 
cafkets,  rings  of  copper,  or  lattin  gilt,  chafing-difhes, 
chafing-balls,  hanging  candlefticks,  curtain-rings,  ladles- 
fcummers,  counterfeit  bafons,  ewers,  hats,  brufhes,  wool- 
cards  :  nor  any  of  thefe  wares  or  chaffers  fhall  be  im- 
ported, uttered,  and  fold  within  England  or  Wales,  upon 
penalty  of  forfeiting  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  in- 
former ;  excepting  wares  taken  in  the  fea  by  a  wreck. 
3  Edw.  IV.  c .  4. 

No  girdlers?  point-makers,  purfers,  glovers,  joiners, 
card-makers,  wire-mongers,  weavers,  bottle-makers,  or 
copper-fmiths,  fhall  be  imported  by  merchants  or  ftrangers. 
1  Rich.  III.  c.  12. 


No  great  cattle,  fheep,  or  fwine,  or  any  beef,  pork.; 
or  bacon,  fhall  be  imported  into  England,  or  town  of 
Berwick  (except  for  the  neceffary  provifion  of  the  fhips  iri 
which  they  are  imported,  and  except  from  the  Ifle  of  Man) 
nor  any  ling,  cod,  or  pilchards,  frefh  or  falted,  dried  or 
bloated  ;  nor  any  falmon,  eel,  or  conger,  taken  by  any 
foreigners,  fhall  be  imported,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  ' 
the  fame ;  one  half  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where  the 
fame  fhall  be  found,  and  half  to  the  feizer :  but  that  part 
relating  to  bacon  is  repealed,  and  there  are  temporary  afts 
for  the  importing  of  cattle  and  provifions  from  Ireland. 
18  Car.  II.  c.  32. 

No  foreign  wool-cards,  card-wire  or  iron-wire  for 
wool-cards,  fhall  be  imported  into  England  or  Wales, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  ;'  one  half  to  the  king,  and 
half  to  the  informer.  No  foreign  bone-lace,  cut-work, 
embroidery,  fringe,  button,  or  needle-work,  fhall  be  im- 
ported into  England  or  Wales,  upon  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  goods,  and  a  hundred  pounds;  one  half  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer,  or  profecutor. 
14  Car.  II.  c.  13. 

No  foreign  hair-buttons,  or  other  buttons  whatfoever, 
fhall  be  imported  into  England  or  Wales,  or  town  of  Ber- 
wick, under  penalty  of  foifeiting  the  fame;  one  half  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  to  the  prolccutor.  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  13. 

No  thrown  filk  of  the  produft  or  manufacture  of  Italy, 
Sicily,  Naples,  that  is  to  fay,  Italian,  coarfer  than  third  ; 
Bolognian,  Sicilian,  coarfer  than  fecond  orny,  except  as  in 
3  Ann.  until  the  29th  of  September,  1705,  nor  thrames, 
or  thrown  filk,  of  the  production  of  Turkey,  China,  Per- 
fia,  or  the  Eaft-Indies,  fhall  be  imported,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiture. 

No  whale-fins,  cut  into  fhort  lengths,  fhall  be  imported, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  double  the  value 
thereof.     9  and  10  Will.  III. 

An  additional  duty  of  one  fhilling  in  the  pound  is  laid 
on  all  goods  and  merchandizes  imported,  except  goods 
allowed  by  former  afts  to  be  imported  duty  free,  and  goods- 
imported  by  the  Eaft-India  company.  And  a  drawback 
of  this  duty  fhall  be  allowed  on  re-exportation  of  them 
within  three  years,  except  fuch  goods  on  which  no  draw- 
back is  allowed  by  former  afts.     21  Geo.  II. 

A  drawback  of  three  fhillings  in  the  hundred  weight 
fhall  be  allowed  on  all  fugars  refined  and  exported. 

Any  perfon  refiding  in  his  majefty's  dominions  may  im- 
port thrown  filk  of  the  growth  of  Italy  or  Sicily,  as  fhall 
be  the  produce  of  the  effefts  of  Englilh  merchants  trading 
thither,  in  Englifh  fhipping  for  Leghorn.  J  Ann.  c.  27. 
7?or  further  particulars,  fie  the  articles  Contraband 
Goods,  &c. 

IMPOST,  fignifies  the  tax  received  by  the  prince,  for 
fuch  merchandizes  as  are  brought  into  any  haven  within 
his  dominions  from  foreign  nations.  It  may  in  fome  fort 
be  diftinguifhed  from  cujhm,  becaufe  cufiom  is  rather  that 
profit  the  prince  makes  of  wares  ftiipped  out ;  yet  they  arc 
frequently,  confounded. 

INCENSE.     See  Olibanum. 

INCH,  a  well  known  Englifh.  meafure,  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  length  of  three  barley-corns  fet  endwife.  It  is 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot. 

Inch  of  candle,  a  manner  of  felling  goods  among  mer- 
chants, notice  being  given  in  writing  upon  the  Royal- 
Exchange  and  elfewhere,  when  the  fale  is  to  begin. 
Againft  this  time  the  goods  are  divided  into  parcels,  calkd 
lots,  and  papers  printed  that  contain  the  quantities  of  each, 
and  the  conditions  of  fale,  as  that  none  bid  lefs  than  a  cer- 
'tain  fum  bidden  before.  At  the  time  of  bidding  about  an 
inch  of  wax  candle  is  burning;  and  the  laft  bidder,  when 
the  candle  goes  out,  has  the  lot  that  was  then  expofed  to 
fale. 

1NCLE,  univrougbt  and  Jhort  fpinnel.  See  Linen 
Yarn. 

INDIA  Coafls.  That  extent  of  coaft  which  runs 
from  the  frontiers  of  Gufurate  to  C3pe  Comorin,  are 
called  the  India  coajls,  in  which  are  found  the  kingdoms  of 
Decan,  Cuncan,  Canara,  Malabar  (which  alone  contains 
eight  or  ten  at  leaft,  and  among  them  Cananor,  Calicut, 
Cranganor,  Cochin,  Porca  or  Porcati,  Calicoulang,  and 
Coulan.)  Qf  all  which  coalls  the  Portugueze  were  for 
a  long  time  mafters,  it  being  from  hence  that  they  begun 
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their  difcoveries  and  conquefts  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  as  Cali- 
cut was  the  fir  ft  city  where  they  landed,  and  Cananor  the 
place  where  they  built  their  firft  fortification,  which  was 
followed  by  oihers  almoft  in  every  maritime  city  of  thofe 
little  ltates  ;  but  when  their  affairs  began  to  fall  into  decay 
in  the  Eaft,  they  abandoned  and  razed  that  part  of  them 
which  they  deemed  indefencible  againft  the  Dutch,  who 
drove  them  out  of  the  beft,  and  among  them  Cochin  and 
Cranganor,  which  thefe  latter  took  in  1661,  the  Portu- 
gueze  having  been  only  able  tofave  Goa,  and  a  few  other 
obfcure  and  notelefs  places.  The  trade  of  the  principal  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  cities,  &c.  may  be  feen  in  their  alphabe- 
tical order. 

India  goods  and  trade.  A  duty  upon  India  linens  and 
filks  exported.      i-^fac.  II.  c.  5. 

All  India  goods  to  be  fold  by  inch  of  candle.  9  and  10 
Will.  III.  c.  44.  /  69. 

A  duty  of  five  per  cent,  upon  India  goods.  9  and  10 
Will.  III.  c.  44.  /  76. 

Additional  duties  on  wrought  filk,  &c.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
c.  44.  /  80.     11  and  i(2  Will.  III.  c.  3. 

Made  perpetual,  7  Ann.  c.  7.  and  part  of  the  aggregate 
fund.     3  Geo.  I.  c.  8. 

Drawback  on  exportation.     11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  3. 

f<8-  5-  .  J  J      u 

Several  India  goods  prohibited  to  be  worn,  or  to  be  im- 
ported in  any  other  port  than  London.  1 1  and  12  Will.  III. 
c.  10.     10  Geo.  I.  c.  11. 

Wrought  filks,  &c.    to  be   warehoufed  till  exported. 

11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  10.  f.  2. 

Proof  to  lie  on  owner.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10. 
feil.  4. 

No  duties  but  the  half  fubfidy.  11  and  12  Will.  III. 
c.  10.  /  10. 

The  terms  mullins  and    painted    callicoes  explained. 

12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  11.  /  14. 

Duties  on  japanned  and  lacquered  goods  to  be  paid  ad 
valorem.     12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  n.  /  15. 

Unrated  India  goods  to  pay  cuftom  as  fold  at  the  fale. 
2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9.  f  6. 

Security  to  be  given  for  importing  the  goods  to  Great- 
Britain,  and  paying  the  duties.      6  Ann.  c.  3. 

Bonds  for  exporting  India  goods  to  be  delivered  up,  if 
no  profecution  within  three  years.     8  Ann.  c.  13.  /.  24. 

India  goods  to  be  carried  to  Ireland  only  from  England. 
5  Geo.  I.   c.  II.  fi  12. 

Printed  filks,  callicoes,  &c.  not  marked  forfeited. 
5  Geo.  11.  /.  15. 

India  goods  carried  to  Ireland,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alder- 
ney,  Sark,  or  Man,  or  the  plantations,  not  fhipped  in 
Great-Britain,  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.  7  Geo.  I. 
c..2i.fq, 

The  time  of  fale  for  unrated  India  goods,  enlarged  to 
three  years.     7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  II. 

The  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  10.  fhall  not  extend  to  any 
goods  made  up  in  furniture  before  the  25th  of  December, 
1722.      10  Geo.  I.   c.  II. 

Foreign  goods  may  be  taken  out  of  warehoufes  and  re- 
freshed.     15  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  /  8. 

Unrated  Eaft-India  goods  to  pay  fubfidy  of  five  per  cent. 
21  Geo.  II.  c.  2.  /  2.  See  East-India,  and  Goods, 
&c. 

Indian  Berry,  coculus  Indicia,  in  botany,  a  fmall 
berry  of  a  roundifh  figure,  but  with  a  depreffion  or  dent 
on  one  fide ;  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large  pea,  its  furface  is 
fomewhat  wrinkled,  and  is  of  a  foft  and  friable  texture,  in 
comparifon  of  moil  other  fruits  of  this  kind.  It  is  light, 
and  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the  furface.  We  have  them 
from  Malabar,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 
They  are  little  ufed  in  the  (hops,  being  efteemed  poifonous. 
Fifhermen  have  a  way  of  mixing  them  into  paftes,  which, 
when  eaten  greedily  by  the  fifh,  make  them  appear  lifelefs 
for  a  time,  and  float  upon  the  water.  See  the  article  Beer, 
for  thejlatute  againjl  ufing  them  in  brewing. 

Indian  Leaf,  malabatbrum,  in  botany,  a  large  leaf 
of  an  oblong  figure,  confiderably  broad,  and  of  a  dufky 
green  or  fomewhat  brownifh  colour.  Its  fmell  is  aromatic 
and  agreeable,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  a  mixture  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon  :  its  tafte  is  fomewhat  acrid  and  bit- 
terifh,  but  very  aromatic. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  malabatbrum  is  large  and 
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lofty  in  its  manner  of  growth,  and  its  flowers  and  fruit 
much  refemble  the  cinnamon  tree.  Its  leaves,  when  full 
grown,  are  ten  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  fix  or  eight 
in  breadth.  It  is  common  in  Malabar,  principally  upon 
the  mountains. 

The  ancients  have  faid  much  of  the  virtue  of  the 
malabatbrum  ;  they  call  it  ftomachic,  fudorific,  and  cepha- 
lic. Diofcorides  afcribes  to  it  all  the  virtues  of  the  Indian 
fpikenard,  but  fays  it  poflenes  them  in  a  fuperior  degree. 
At  prefent  it  is  utterly  difregarded,  and  is  only  kept  in  the 
(hops  as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca,  mithridate,  and  fome 
other  compofitions. 

INDIGO.  We  have  fpoken  fufficieritly,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Anil,  of  the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  its  beft  me- 
thod of  preparation  for  the  purpofes  of  dying  ;  fo  that  we 
fhall  only  here  touch  upon  the  laws  that  have  been  enafted 
for  regulating  it  as  a  mercantile  commodity. 

Indigo  may  be  imported  till  29  September,  1760,  and 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  fefiion  of  parliament,  from 
any  place  whatfoever,  in  any  fhip  belonging  to  Great- 
Britain,  or  to  any  kingdom  or  ftate  in  amity  with  his  ma- 
jefty.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /.  2,  3.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /.  2. 
See  Plantations  ;  and  for  the  premium  and  regulations 
of  indigo  of  the  Britiih  plantations,  fee  Bounty. 

By  3  Geo.  III.  an  aft  to  continue  and  amend  two  afts 
made  in  the  twenty-firft  and  twenty-eighth  years  of  his  late 
majefty's  reign,  for  encouraging  the  making  of  indigo  in 
the  Britiih  plantations  in  America;  and  for  extending  the 
provifions  of  an  aft  of  the  thirteenth  of  his  late  majefty's 
reign,  with  refpeft  to  bringing  prize  goods  into  this  king- 
dom, to  Spanifh  prize  goods  fince  the  late  declaration  of 
war  with  Spain. 

Whereas  the  law  for  encouraging  the  making  of  indigo 
in  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  has  been  found  to 
be  very  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  fo  near  ex- 
piring, that  it  is  fit  it  fhould  be  continued  ;  it  is  therefore 
enafted,  that  the  two  above  fpecified  afts  are  hereby  fur- 
ther continued,  from  the  expiration  thereof,  until  the  25th 
day  of  March,  1770,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  feflion  of  parliament. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enafted,  that  from  and  after 
the  time  limited  by  the  faid  aft,  of  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  late  majefty's  reign,  no  more  than  four-pence  on  the 
pound  (hall  be  paid  and  allowed  as  a  bounty  on  indigo  im- 
ported from  his  majefty's  colonies,  under  the  regulations 
and  reftriftions  mentioned  in  the  faid  aft  of  the  twenty-firft 
year  of  George  II.  and  that  no  part  of  the  faid  bounty  of 
four-pence  on  the  pound  fhall  be  repaid  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  fuch  indigo. 

Provided  alfo,  and  be  it  enafted,  that  in  cafe  any  doubt 
ordifpute  fhall  arife  between  the  furveyorsor  officers  of  the 
Cuftoms,  and  the  owners  or  importers  of  indigo  imported 
into  any  of  the  out-ports  of  Great-Britain,  as  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  fame,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  colleftof 
of  his  majefty's  Cuftoms  in  any  fuch  out-ports,  to  call 
two  or  more  dyers,  dry-falters,  brokers,  or  others,  well 
fkilled  in  that  commodity,  who  fhall  declare  upon  oath, 
if  required,  their  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fame ; 
and,  according  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment,  determine 
whether  the  faid  indigo  is  or  is  not  intitled  to  the  premium 
granted  by  the  above-recited  aft. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  that  if  a  competent  number  of 
perfons,  well  fkilled  in  that  commodity,  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  colleftor  of  the  Cuftoms  of  any  out-port  where  in- 
digo is  imported,  cannot  be  found  in  fuch  out-port,  then, 
in  fuch  cafe  only,  where  any  doubt  or  difpute  fhall  arife  as 
aforefaid,  famples  of  fuch  indigo,  if  imported  into  any 
out-port  in  England,  fhall  be  taken  out  and  fent  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms  of  London  ;  and  if  import- 
ed into  any  out- port  at  Scotland,  the  commiflioners  of  the 
Cuftoms  at  Edinburgh,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  refpeftive 
commiflioners  fhall  direft,  in  order  to  be  infpefled  and 
adjudged  by  fuch  perfons,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  are  pre- 
ferred by  law  for  indigo  imported  into  the  port  of  Lon- 
don. 

INDORSEMENT,  is  any  thing  written  on  the  back 
of  a  deed,  as  a  condition  written  on  the  back  of  an  obli- 
gation is  commonly  called  an  indorfement.  Where  it  is 
written  on  the  back  of  an  obligation  (received  ten  pounds 
in  part  of  payment)  it  may  be  pleaded.  See  Bills  of 
Exchange,  Promissory  Notes. 
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themfelves  are  made  mifcible  with  watery  fluids  by  the 
intervention  of  gum,  he  mixed  fome  of  the  fofter  printers 
varnifh,  with  about  half  its  weight  of  a  thick  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic,  working  them  well  together  in  a  mortar, 
till  they  united  into  a  fmooth  uniform  roafs  :  this  was  beaten 
with  lamp  black,  and  fome  water  added  by  little  and  little, 
the  rubbing  being  continued,  till  this  mixture  was  diluted 
to  a  due  confidence  for  writing.  It  wrote  freely,  and  of  a 
full  brownifh-black  colour :  the  characters  could  not  be 
difcharged  by  rubbing,  but  water  wafhed  them  out,  though 
not  near  fo  readily  as  any  of  the  foregoing.  Inftead  of 
the  printers  varnifh  or  boiled  oil,  he  mixed  raw  linfeed  oil 
in  the  fame  manner  with  mucilage  and  lampblack,  and  on 
diluting  the  mixture  with  water,  obtained  an  ink  not 
greatly  different  from  the  other. 

Though  thefe  oily  mixtures  anfwered  better  than  thofe 
fimple  gums  or  glues,  it  was  apprehended  that  their  being 
difchargeable  by  water  would  render  them  unfit  for  the 
purpofes  intended.  The  only  way  of  obviating  this  imper- 
fection appeared  to  be,  by  ufing  a  paper,  which  fhould 
admit  the  black  liquid  to  fink  a  little  into  its  fubftance. 
Accordingly  the  doctor  took  fome  of  the  more  finking  kinds 
of  paper,  and  common  paper  made  damp,  as  for  printing  ; 
and  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  find,  that  neither  the  oily  nor 
the  fimple  gummy  mixtures  fpread  upon  them  fo  much  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  that  the  characters  were  as 
fixed  as  could  be  defired,  for  they  could  not  be  wafhed  out, 
without  rubbing  off  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  paper 
itfelf. 

All  thefe  inks  muft  be  now  and  then  ftirred  or  fliaken 
during  the  time  of  ufe,  to  mix  up  the  black  powder,  which 
fettles  by  degrees  to  the  bottom  :  thofe  with  oil  muft  be 
well  fhaken  alfo,  though  not  ufed,  once  a  day,  or  at  leaft 
once  in  three  or  four  days,  to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water  and  gum  ;  for  if  once  the  oil  feparates,  which  it  is 
apt  to  do  by  Handing  at  reft  for  fome  days,  it  can  no  longer 
be  mixed  with  the  thin  fluid  by  any  agitation.  But  though 
this  imperfect  union  of  the  ingredients  renders  thefe  inks 
lefs  fit  for  general  ufe  than  thofe  commonly  employed,  the 
docStor  apprehends  there  are  many  occafions,  in  which 
thefe  kinds  of  inconveniences  will  not  be  thought  to  coun- 
terbalance the  advantage  of  having  writings,  which  we 
may  be  affured  will  be  as  lading  as  the  paper  they  are 
written  upon.  And,  indeed,  the  inconvenience  may  be 
in  a  great  meafure  obviated  by  ufing  cotton  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  prevents  the  feparation 
of  the  black  powder  difFufed  through  it. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  inks  ufed  in  former 
times  were  far  more  durable  than  thofe  of  later  years ; 
many  modern  records  being  more  decayed  than  the  manu- 
fcripts  of  much  grearer  antiquity.  Camillo  Paderni,  in  his 
letters  from  Herculaneum,  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaitions  for  the  years  I75jand  1754,  fpeaking  of  the 
ancient  Roman  and  Greek  volumes  difcovered  there, 
written  on  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  complains  of  the  paper 
being  fo  much  decayed  ami  rotten,  that  they  had  been 
able  to  unroll  only  a  few  pieces  ;  but  makes  no  complaint 
of  the  ink  having  any  where  faded,  all  the  parts  that  had 
been  unrolled  feeming,  from  what  he  fays  of  them,  to  be 
legible  enough  :  in  one  place  he  mentions  exprefsly  the 
characters  being  of  a  very  black  tinrSure,  exceeding  that 
of  the  coal  to  which  fome  parts  of  the  paper  were  reduced. 
This  obfervation  occurring  to  the  dodtor  on  revifing  the 
foregoing  experiments,  he  was  induced  to  look  into  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  flourifhed  before  the  de- 
ftrucfion  of  that  ci.y,  to  fee  if  any  account  could  be  found 
in  them  of  the  ink  they  made  ufe  of. 

On  this  enquiry  it  plainly  appeared,  that  the  ancient 
inks,  whole  great  duration  we  now  admire,  were  no  other 
than  fuch  juft  now  fet  forth.  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  exprefsly 
mention  the  preparation  of  foot,  or  what  we  now  call 
lamp  black,  and  the  compofition  of  writing  ink  from  lamp 
black  and  gum.  Diofcorides  is  more  particular,  fetting 
down  the  proportions  of  the  two  ingredients,  to  wit,  three 
ounces  of  the  foot  to  one  ounce  of  gum.  It  feems  the 
mixture  was  formed  into  cakes  or  rolls,  which  being  dried 
in  the  fun,  were  occafionally  tempered  with  water,  as  the 
cakes  of  Indian  ink  are  among  us  for  painting.  It  may  be 
obi'erved,  the  Indian  ink  is  ftill  the  writing  as  well  as  the 
painting  ink  of  the  Chinefe.  The  Chinefe  writing,  indeed, 
is  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  painting,  with  a  ft  iff 


hair  pencil  fixed  in  the  end  of  a  reed  ;  but  the  Romans 
ufed  a  pen,  and  the  inks  of  this  kind  are  found  to  anfwer 
with  a  pen  nearly  as  well  as  thofe  now  commonly  ufed. 
It  might  be  matter  of  curiofity  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  of  uti- 
lity, for  thofe  who  have  proper  opportunities,  to  inquire 
more  particularly  into  the  preparation  of  ink  in  different  , 
nations  and  different  ages,  and  the  legibility  of  the  manu- 
fcripts  of  the  refpe&ive  periods. 

The  doctor  here  obferves  again,  that  all  the  inks  made 
on  this  principle,  can  be  difcharged  by  warning,  unlefs 
the  paper  admits  them  to  fink  into  its  fubftance.  The  an- 
cients were  not  infenfible  of  this  imperfection,  and  fome- 
times  endeavoured  to  obviate  it,  according  to  Pliny,  by 
ufing  vinegar,  inftead  of  water,  for  tempering  the  mixture" 
of  lamp  black  and  gum.  Dr.  Lewis  tried  vinegar,  and 
found  it  to  be  of  fome  advantage,  not  as  giving  any  im- 
provement to  the  cement,  but  by  promoting  the  linking  of 
the  matter  into  the  paper.  As  this  wafhing  out  of  the 
ink  may  be  prevented  by  ufing  a  kind  of  paper  eafy  enough- 
to  be  procured,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  confidered  as  an  imper- 
fection ;  and,  indeed,  on  other  kinds  of  paper,  it  is  an 
imperfection  only  fo  far  as  it  may  give  occafion  to  fraud, 
for  none  of  thefe  inks  are  in  danger  of  being  otherwife  dif- 
charged than  by  defign.  The  vitriolic  inks  themfelves,. 
and  thofe  of  printed  books  and  copper  plates,  are  all  dif- 
chargeable;  nor  can  it  be  expected  of  the  ink- maker  to 
render  writings  fecure  from  frauds; 

Thefe  experiments  and  reflections  on  inks  having  thus- 
led  our  author  back  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  a  fur- 
ther improvement  occurred  to  him,  that  of  uniting  the  an- 
cient and  modern  inks  together ;  or  ufing  the  common  vi- 
triolic ink,  inftead  of  water,  for  tempering  the  ancient 
mixture  of  gum  and  lamp  black.  By  this  method  it  fhould 
feem  that  the  writings  would  have  all  the  durability  of  thofe 
of  former  times,  with  all  the  advantage  that  reiults  from 
the  vitriolic  ink  fixing  itfelf  in  the  paper.  Even  where  the 
common  vitriolic  mixture  is  depended  on  for  the  ink,  it 
may,  in  many  cafes,  be  improved  by  a  fmall  addition  of 
the  ancient  compofition,  or  of  the  common  Indian  ink, 
which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  :  when  the  vitriolic  ink  is 
diluted,  and  flows  fo  pale  from  the  pen,  that  the  fine  (lrokes> 
on  firft  writing,  are  fcarcely  vifible,  the  addition  of  a  little 
Indian  ink  is  the  readieft  means  of  giving  it  the  due  black- 
nefs.  By  this  admixture,  it  may  be  prefumed  alfo,  that 
the  vitriolic  ink  v/ill  be  made  more  durable,  the  Indian 
ink,  in  fome  meafure,  covering  it,  and  defending  it  from 
the  a£tion  of  the  air.  In  all  cafes  where  Indian  ink,  or 
other  fimilar  eompofitions,  are  employed,  cotton  fhould  be 
ufed  in  the  ink-ffand,  as  already  mentioned,  to  prevent 
the  fettling  of  the  black  powder. 

Indian  Ink.  This  valuable  black,  for  water  colours,, 
is  brought  from  China  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  fometimes  in 
large  rolls,  more  commonly  in  fmall  quadrangular  cakes, 
generally  marked  with  Chinefe  characters.  By  dipping  the, 
end  of  one  of  the  cakes  in  a  little  water,  and  rubbing  it 
about  on  the  bottom  or  fides  of  the  vefiel,  a  part  of  its 
fubftance  is  taken  up  by  the  water,  which  may  thus  be 
readily  tinged  to  any  fhade  of  black  or  grey,  from  fuch 
as  fhall  juft  colour  paper,  to  a  full  black.  The  compofi- 
tion of  this  Indian  ink  not  having  hitherto  been  revealed, 
Dr.  Lewis  made  fome  experiments,  with  a  view  to  dif- 
cover  it. 

Though  the  Indian  ink  is  readily  diffufed  through  water, 
it  is  not  truly  ditfolved  :  when  the  liquid  is  fuffered  to  ftand 
for  fome  time,  the  black  matter  fettles  to  the  bottom  in  a 
muddy  form,  leaving  the  matter  on  the  top  colourlefs;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  common  black  pigments  fettle  from, 
diluted  gum-water.  The  ink,  kept  moift,  in  warm  wea- 
ther, becomes  in  a  few  days  putrid,  like  the  fluid  or  foft 
parts  of  animals ;  as  does  likewife  the  clear  water,  after  the 
black  matter  has  fettled  and  been  feparated  from  it.  The 
Indian  ink  appears  therefore  to  contain  an  animal  fubftance, 
foluble  in  water,  and  to  confift  of  a  black  powder,  mixed 
with  fome  animal  glue.  For  the  greater  certainty  in  regard 
to  this  conglutinating  ingredient,  the  doftor  boiled  one  of 
the  China  cakes  in  feveral  frefh  portions  of  water,  that  all 
its  foluble  parts  might  be  extracted  ;  and,  having  filtred 
the  liquors  through  paper,  fet  them  to  evaporate  in  a  (tone 
bafon  :  they  fmelt  like  glue,  and  left  a  very  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  tenacious  fubftance,  which  could  not  be  per- 
ceived to  differ  in  any  refpeft  from  common  glue. 
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Being  thus  convinced  of  the  compofition  of  the  mafs, 
the  doctor  tried  to  imitate  it,  by  mixing  fome  lamp  black, 
which  he  had  prepared  himfeif  from  oil,  with  as  much 
melted  glue  as  gave  it  fufficient  tenacity  for  being  formed 
into  cakes.  [This  lamp  black  was  foot  from  linfeed  oil, 
by  hanging  a  large  copper  pan  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
to  receive  its  fmoke.]  The  cakes,  when  dry,  anfwered 
fully  as  well  as  the  genuine  Indian  ink,  in  regard  both  to 
the  colour,  and  the  freedom  and  fmoothnefs  of  working. 
Ivory  black,  and  other  charcoal  blacks,  levigated  to  a 
great  degree  of  finenefs,  which  requires  no  fmall  pains, 
had  the  fame  effect  with  the  lamp  black ;  but,  in  the  ftate 
in  which  ivory  black  is  commonly  fold,  it  proved  much  too 
gritty,  and  feparated  too  haftily  from  the  water. 

Since  thefe  experiments  on  the  compofition  of  Indian 
ink  were  made,  the  doctor  fays,  in  the  appendix  to  his 
work,  that  he  met  with  an  account,  in  Du  Halde'sHiftory 
-of  China,  which  feems  to  confirm  them.  He  gives  three 
receipts  for  the  preparation  of  this  commodity,  two  taken 
from  Chinefe  books,  and  the  third  communicated  by  a  na- 
tive to  one  of  the  miffionaries.  The  colouring  material, 
in  all  of  them,  is  lamp  black  ;  to  which  is  added,  in  one, 
a  quantity  of  horfe-chefnut,  burnt  till  the  fmoke  ceafes : 
he  does  not  determine,  whether  the  wood,  or  the  fruit  of 
the  horfe-chefnut  tree  is  meant;  but  adds,  from  the  Chi- 
nefe author,  that,  if  ufed  in  over-proportion,  it  inclines 
the  black  colour  to  a  violet.  The  conglutinating  matter, 
in  one  of  the  prefcriptions,  is  a. thin  fize  of  neat's  leather; 
in  another,  a  folution  of  gum-tragacanth  ;  and,  in  the 
other,  a  mixture  of  fize,  with  a  decoction  of  certain  ve- 
getables, to  us  unknown.  The  firft,  viz.  lamp  black  and 
iize,  which  is  that  from  verbal  communication,  is  the  very 
compofition  which  the  above  experiments  pointed  out.  As 
to  gum-tragacanth,  it  certainly  is  not  the  conglutinating 
ingredient,  in  any  of  the  famples  of  Indian  ink  that  have 
come  under  the  doctor's  examination,  the  vegetable  gum 
not  putrifying  with  water,  as  the  Indian  ink  does  :  if  gum 
was  really  made  ufe  of,  gum  tragacanth  fhould  feem  the 
moft  unfit  for  the  purpofe,  on  account  of  its  difficult  and 
imperfect  folution  in  water.  Vegetable  decoctions  or  in- 
fufions  cannot  be  of  any  manner  of  ufe  where  fize  is  em- 
ployed, unlefs  it  fhould  be  to  give  a  fcent  to  the  compofi- 
tion; in  which  intention,  mufk  and  other  perfumes  are  faid 
to  be  frequently  mixed  with  it.  Du  Halde  obferves,  that 
the  Chinefe  have  inks  of  different  goodnefs  and  price;  that 
the  moft  eflential  difference  proceeds  from  the  qualily  of 
the  lamp  black  ;  and  that  the  beft  lamp  black  is  the  foot  of 
oil,  which  is  burnt  in  lamps  for  this  purpofe. 

Printing  Ink,  is  made  of  nut  oil,  or  linfeed  oil,  tur- 
pentine, and  lamp  black. 

INLAND,  denotes  any  thing  fituate  in  the  heart  of  a 
country,  far  from  the  fea  coafts.  Inland  bills  are  fuch  as 
are  payable  in  the  fame  country  where  they  are  drawn. 
See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

INN-KEEPER  is  diftinguifhed.from  other  traders,  in 
that  he  cannot  be  a  bankrupt ;  for  though  he  buys  provi- 
fions  to  be  fpent  in  his  houfe,  yet  he  does  not  properly  fell 
them,  but  utter  them  at  fuch  rates  as  he  thinks  reafonable, 
and  the  attendance  of  his  fervants,  furniture  of  his  houfe, 
&c.  are  to  be  confidered  ;  and  the  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy 
only  mention  merchants  that  ufe  to  buy  and  fell  in  grofs, 
or  by  retail,  and  fuch  as  get  their  living  by  buying  and 
felling  ;  but  the  contracts  with  inn-keepers  are  not  for  any 
commodities  in  fpecie,  but  they  are  contracts  for  houfe  - 
room,  trouble,  attendance,  lodging  and  neceflaries,  and 
therefore  cannot  come  within  the  defign  of  fuch  words, 
fince  there  is  no  trade  carried  on  by  buying  and  bartering 
commodities  ;  but  where  an  inn-keeper  is  a  chapman  alfo, 
and  buys  and  fells,  he  may,  on  that  account,  be  a  bank- 
rupt, though  not  barely  as  an  inn-keeper,  and  this  has  been 
frequently  feen.      7  Vin.  Abr.  57. 

For  the  fecurity  and  protection  of  travellers,  inns  are 
allowed  certain  privileges,  fuch  as  that  the  horfe  and  goods 
of  a  gueft  cannot  be  diitrained,  &c.  3  Bulf.  270.  Co.  Lit. 
47.    2  Vern.  I2q. 

The  duty  of  inn-keepers  extends  chiefly  to  the  entertain- 
ing and  harbouring  of  travellers,  finding  them  victuals  and 
lodging,  .and  fecuring  the'goods  and  effects  of  their  guefts; 
and  therefore,  if  one  who  keeps  a  common  inn,  refufes  ei- 
ther to  receive  a  traveller  as  a  gueft  into  his  houfe,  or  to 
find  him  victuals  or  lodging,  upon  his  tendering  him  a  rea- 
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fonable  price  for  the  fame,  he  is  not  only  liable  to  render 
damages  for  the  injury  in  an  action  on  the  cafe,  at  the 
fuit  of  the  party  grieved,  but  alfo  may  be  indicted  and 
fined  at  the  fuit  of  the  king:  for  he  who  takes  upon 
himfeif  a  public  employment,  muft  ferve  the  public  as  far 
as  his  employment  goes;  therefore  an  inn-keeper  fhall  not 
only  anfwer  for  his  own  neglects,  but  alfo  for  the  neglects 
of  thofe  who  act  under  him,  though  he  fliould  exprefsly 
caution  againft  it.     1  Salk.  18. 

If  an  inn-keeper  fell  corrupt  wine  or  victuals,  an  action 
lies  againft  him  ;  alfo  if  his  fervant  fell  fuch  corrupt  wine  or 
victual,  an  action  on  the  cafe  lies  againft  the  mafter,  though 
he  did  not  order  the  fervant  to  fell  it  to  any  particular  per- 
fon.     1  Rel.  Abr.  95. 

Inn-keepers  are  clearly  chargeable  for  the  goods  of  guefts 
ftolen  or  loft  out  of  their  inns,  and  this  is  without  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  for  that  purpole ;  for  the  law  makes 
them  liable  in  refpect  of  the  reward,  as  alfo  in  refpect  of 
their  being  places  appointed  and  allowed  of  by  law,  for 
the  benefit  and  fecurity  of  traders  and  travellers :  and  this 
duty  and  burden,  enjoined  inn-keepers  by  law,  they  cannot 
difcharge  themfelves  of,  under  pretence  of  ficknefs,  want 
of  underftanding,  abfence  from  their  houfes,  &c.  Dyer^ 
266.     See  Alehouses. 

INSOLVENT.  See  the  article  Bankruptcy,  where 
the  laws  of  England,  with  great  variery  of  cafes  adjudged 
in  our  courts  of  law,  are  briefly  ftated  ;  alfo  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  other  nations,  in  relation  to  bankruptcy. 

INSURANCE  or  Assurance,  is  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment, by  which  one  or  more  particulars  (called  infurers, 
affurers,  or  undertakers)  take  on  them  the  rifque  of  the 
value  of  the  things  infured,  in  confideration  of  a  premium 
paid  by  the  affured,  and  by  this  means  commodioufly  di- 
vide the  hazard  of  every  adventure,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
trade,  and  theeafe  and  advantage  of  every  one  concerned 
therein.  Mr.  Molloy,  in  his  "Jure  Maritimo,  and  Mr. 
Malyrtes,  in  his  Lex  Mercatoria,  fay,  that  Suetonius,  in 
his  Life  of  Claudius  Ceefar,  conceives  that  emperor  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  brought  in  this  cuftom  of  infurance, 
though  Monf.  Savary,  in  his  Diclionaire  de  Commerce,  im- 
putes it  to  the  Jews,  in  the  year  1 183  ;  but  whoever  was 
the  firft  contriver,  or  original  inventor  of  this  ufeful  branch 
of  bufinefs,  it  has,  for  many  ages,  been  practifed  in  this 
kingdom,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  here, 
jointly  with  its  twin  brother,  exchanges,  by  fome  Italians 
from  Lombardy,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  came  to  fettle  at 
Antwerp,  and  among  us ;  and  this  being  prior  to  the 
building  the  Royal-Exchange,  they  ufed  to  meet  in  the. 
place  where  Lombard-ftreet  now  is,  at  a  houfe  they  had 
(called  the  Pawn-houfe,  or  Lombard)  for  tranfacting  bufi- 
nefs ;  and  as  they  were  then  the  fole  negociators  in  infu- 
rance, the  policies  made  by  others  in  after-times  had  a 
claufe  inferted,  that  thofe  latter  ones  fnould  have  as  much 
force  and  ejfeil,  as  thofe  formerly  made  in  Lombard-Jlreet. 

And  as  infurances  in  time  grew  more  general  in  Eng- 
land, and  fome  difficulties  arofe  touching  the  recovery  of 
loffes,  upon  actions  on  affumpfits ;  the  legiflature,  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  43  Eliz.  cap.  12.  erected  an  office  for 
making  and  regiftering  policies  of  infurance,  and  im- 
powered  her  majefty,  and  her  fuccelTors,  to  grant  com- 
miffions  to  perfons  therein  mentioned  for  determining  dif- 
ferences relating  thereto,  from  whofe  fentence  an  appeal 
lay  to  chancery. 

And  in  purfuance  thereof,  an  office  was  erected  and 
kept  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Royal-Exchange;  but  this 
act  did  not  exclude  others  from  making  infurances,  in  whofe 
policies  was  inferted,  that  they  Jhould  be  of  as  much  force  as 
thofe  heretofore  made  in  Lombard-Jlreet,  at  the  Royal-Ex- 
change, or  any  where  elfe  :  and  there  being  fome  defect  in 
the  aforefaid  act,  touching  the  power  of  the  commiffioners, 
its  continuance  was  not  of  long  duration. 

But  by  a  new  act  of  parliament,  of  13  and  14  Cor.  II. 
c.  23.  that  above  mentioned  was  revived,  and  large  powers 
were  given  to  the  commiffioners  for  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  laft  act,  feveral  in- 
furances were  made,  and  all  difputes  concerning  them  were 
determined  by  the  commiffioners  ;  but  as  private  perfons 
were  not  excluded  thereby  from  carrying  on  this  bufinefs 
as  before,  and  the  commiffioners  taking  no  cognizance  of 
any  policies  not  made  in  their  office,  and  recovery  of  loffes 
thereon  being  made  eafy  at  common  law,  befides,  there 
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havingbeen  fome  partiality  praftifed  by  the  commiffioners, 
and  an  appeal  being  allowed  from  their  determinations  to 
the  court  of  Chancery,  the  bufinefs  of  this  court  foon  di- 
minifhed,  and  the  granting  commiffions  was  difcontinued. 

After  this  no  public  law  has  been  made  in  England  con- 
cerning infurances,  (except  one,  9  Ann.  c.  6.  to  prohibit 
infuring  on  marriages,  births,  chriftenings  and  fervice) 
but  all  was  tranfafted  by  private  office  keepers,  till  one 
was  paffed  in  the  year  1720,  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  by  which 
his  majefty  is  enabled  to  grant  two  charters,  for  erecting 
two  corporations  for  infuring  fhips  and  merchandize,  and 
lending  money  on  bottomry,  which  are  now  called  the 
Royal-Exchange  afTurance,  and  the  London  afTurance, 
which  corporations  are  to  have  perpetual  fucceffion,  fub- 
jeft  to  redemption,  or  power  of  revocation,  as  is  here 
under  mentioned  ;  the  corporation  to  have  liberty  to  chufe 
their  governors,  directors,  officers,  and  fervants,  as  fhould 
be  prefcribed  in  the  charters ;  governors  and  directors  to 
continue  for  three  years,  to. have  a  feal,  and  be  capable  to 
purchafe  land,  not  exceeding  1000I.  per  ann.  and  may  fue, 
and  be  Cued  in  their  corporate  capacity. 

Each  corporation  to  pay  into  the  Exchequer  300,000!. 
towards  difcharging  the  debts  of  the  civil  government. 

Each  to  raife  fuch  fums  as  his  majefty  fhould  direft,  not 
exceeding  1,500,0001.  for  paying  the  600,000].  and  to 
enable  them  to  pay  loffes,  and  lend  money  on  bottomry 
and  government  fecurities,  which  money  is  to  be  raifed  at 
general  courts,  by  taking  fubfcriptions,  or  by  calls,  or 
otherwife,  as  the  general  courts  {ball  think  fit  or  expedient, 
and  flock  liable  to  calls,  may  be  fold  for  that  purpofe;  and 
proprietors  refufing  calls  to  pay  eight  percent:  intereft; 
may  take  up  money  to  advance  on  parliamentary  fecurities; 
flock  transferable  and  devifable;  a  perfohal  eftate  not  to 
be  taxed  ;  governors,  directors,  &c.  may  be  members  of 
parliament,  but  not  to  be  bankrupts  on  account  of  fuch 
flock ;  to  have  power  to  make  by-laws,  as  by  charters ; 
no  other  corporation  or  partnerfhip  to  infure  fhips,  or  lend 
money  on  bottomry,  or  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  money 
allured,  and  the  polity  to  be  void  ;.  and  in  cafe  of  bottom- 
ry, the  fecurity  to  be  void,  and  the  contraft  to  be  ufurious. 
None  to  be  governors,  Sec.  or  to  have  flock  in  both  cor- 
porations. The  parliament  at  any  time  within  thirty  years, 
from  the  date  of  the  charters,  upon  three  years  notice  in  the 
London  Gazette,  fixed  up  on  the  Royal-Exchange,  and 
payment  of  300,000 1,  to  each  corporation,  may  then, 
and  not  till  then,  void  the  faid  corporations.  If  after  thirty- 
one  years  the  king  fhall  adjudge  the  continuance  of  the  faid 
corporations  to  be  hurtful,  or  inconvenient  to  the  public, 
he  may  by  letters  patent  void  the  fame,  without  any  inqui- 
sition or  fare  facias,  in  which  cafes  the  like  power  fhall 
never  be  grantable  again. 

South-Sea,  and  Eaft-India  companies,  may  advance 
money  on  bottomry  to  their  captains,  &c. 

The  faid  two  corporations,  having  each  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  111,2501.  in  part  of  the  300,000!.  and  hav- 
ing covenanted  to  pay  38750 1.  farther  part  thereof  in 
three  months,  the  refidue  of  the  fums  amounting  together 
together  to  300,0001.  fhall  be  releafed,  by  7  Geo.  I.  c.  17. 
/26. 

Some  afts,  as  of  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  and  11  Geo.  I.  c.  30. 
fince  paffed  to  regulate  certain  proceedings  at  law,  where 
the  corporations  were  parties,  giving  them  power  to  plead 
general.  And  thefe  are  all  the  afts  relating  to  infurances 
in  England,  till  the  following  one  of  19  Geo.  II.  made  for 
the  better  regulation  thereof,  and  to  prohibit  them  on  French 
effefls,  viz. 

The  preamble  obferves,  that  the  making  affurances,  in- 
tereft or  no  intereft,  or  without  further  proof  of  intereft 
than  the  policy,  hath  been  productive  of  many  pernicious 
practices,  whereby  great  numbers  of  fhips,  with  their  car- 
goes, have  either  been  fraudulently  loft  and  deftroyed,  or 
taken  by  the  enemy  in  time  of  war ;  and  fuch  affurances 
have  encouraged  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  the  carry- 
ing on  many  other  prohibited  and  clandeftine  trades,  which 
by  means  of  fuch  alfurances  have  been  concealed,  and  the 
parties  concerned  fecured  from  lofs,  as  well  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  public  revenue,  as  to  the  great  detriment  of 
fair  traders ;  and  by  introducing  a  mifchievous  kind  of 
gaming,  or  wagering,  under  the  pretence  of  affaring  the 
rifque  on  fhipping  and  fair  trade,  the  inftitution  and  laud- 
able dclign  of  making  affurances  hath  been  perverted  ;  and 


that  which  was  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  navigation,  has,  in  many  inftanpes  become  hurtful 
and  deftruftive  of  the  fame.  For  remedy  whereof,  it  is 
enacted,  that  after  the  firft  of  Auguft,  174.6,  no  afTurance 
fhall  be  made  by  any  perfon  or  perfons,  bodies  corporate, 
or  politic,  on  veffels  belonging  to  his  majefty,  or  his  fub- 
jefts,  or  on  any  goods,  merchandizes,  or  effects  on  board 
the  fame,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  or  without  further  proof 
of  intereft  than  the  policy,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wager- 
ing, or  without  benefit  of  falvage  to  the  affurer,  and  that 
every  fuch  afTurance  fhall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents 
and  purpoles. 

AfTurance  on  private  fhips  of  war,  fitted  by  his  majefty 's 
fubjefts  folely  to  cruize  againft  his  enemies,  may  be  made 
by,  or  for  the  owners,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  free  of 
average,  and  without  benefit  of  falvage  to  the  affurer. 

Merchandizes  or  efferSls  from  any  parts  of  Europe  or 
America,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal, may  be  affured  in  fuch  way  and  manner,  as  if  this 
a£t  had  not  been  made. 

Re-affurance  fhall  not  be  made,  unlefs  the  affurer  fhall 
be  infolvent,  become  a  bankrupt,  or  die,  in  either  of  which 
cafes,  fuch  affurer,  or  executors,  &c.  may  re  affure  to  the 
fum  before  affured,  provided  it  fhall  be  expreffed  in  the  po- 
licy, to  be  a  re-affurance. 

After  the  faid  firft  of  Auguft^  all  money  to  be  lent  on 
bottomry,  or  at  refpondentia,  upon  fhips  belonging  to  his 
majefty's  fubjedts,  bound  to  or  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  fhall 
be  lent  only  on  the  fhip,  &c.  See  this  article  at  large  under 
the  titles  Bottomry  and  Charterparty. 

In  all  aftions,  &c.  brought  after  the  firft  of  Auguft,  by 
affured,  upon  any  policy  of  afTurance,  the  plaintiff,  or  at- 
torney, &c.  within  fifteen  days  after  he  fhall  be  required  fo 
to  do  in  writing  by  the  defendant,  &c.  fhall  declare  in 
writing  the  fums  he  hath  affured,  &c.  in  the  whole,  and 
what  fums  he  hath  borrowed  at  refpondentia,  or  bot- 
tomry, for  the  voyage,  or  any  part  of  the  voyage  in 
queftion. 

After  the  faid  firft  of  Auguft,  any  perfon,  &c.  fued  in 
an  action  of  debt,  or  covenant,  &c.  on  policy  of  afTurance, 
may  bring  the  money  into  court,  and  if  the  plaintiff  fhall 
refufe  to  receive  the  fame,  with  cofts  to  be  taxed,  in  full 
difcharge  of  fuch  aftion,  and  fhall  afterwards  proceed  to 
trial,  and  the  jury  fhall  not  affefs  him  damages  exceeding 
the  fum  fo  brought,  the  plaintiff  on  every  fuch  aftion  fhall 
pay  to  the  defendant  cofts  to  be  taxed. 

This  aft  fhall  not  extend  to,  or  be  in  force  againft  per- 
fons refiding  in  any  parts  in  Europe,  out  of  his  majefty's 
dominions,  for  whofe  account  afTurance  fhall  be  made  be- 
fore the  29th  of  September,  1746,  nor  againft  perfons  re- 
fiding in  any  parts  of  Turkey,  Afia,  Africa,  or  America, 
for  whom  affurances  fhall  be  made  before  the  29th  of 
March,  1747. 

lnfurance  on  fhip  or  goods  appertaining  to  the  crown  and 
fubjefts  of  France,  or  lending  them  money  on  bottomry, 
is  prohibited  by  the  aft  of  21  Geo.  II.  though  as  it  was  only 
temporary,  and  its  duration  limited  to  the  war,  then  car- 
ried on,  it  is  now  expired,  and  become  void. 

This  branch  of  bufinefs  at  firft  was  confined  to  maritime 
affairs  folely,  though  at  prefent  it  is  extended  to  the  infuring 
not  only  fhipping  and  merchandizes,  but  alfo  houfes,  fur- 
niture,   lives,   liberties,   &c.    according  to  the  different 
agreements  for  that  purpofe.     Thefe  contrafts  are  called 
policies,  from  the  Spanifh  word  polica,  and  that  originally 
from  the  Latin  policitatio  or  promife,  and  are  now  made 
either  at  the  public  or  private  offices ;  of  the  former  we 
have  only  the  two  before-mentioned  in  England  eftablifhed 
by  charter,  though   of  the  private  ones  we  have  many  in 
this  city  (and  of  late  years  in  fome  others,  as  Briftol,  Ex- 
eter, Liverpool,  Hull,  Newcaftle,  and   Glafgow)   where 
great  bufinefs  is  tranfafted,  and,  no  doubt,  on  as  fair  a 
footing  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.     Policies,  however, 
having   been  filled  up,   in  fuch   various  terms,  and  fuch 
unexampled  expreffions  inferted,  according  to  the  different 
conceptions,  fancies,  or  exigencies  of  the  infured,  that  they 
have  naturally  occafioned  many  difputes,  and  confequently 
brought  on  lately  the  moft  famous  trials  that  ever  employed 
our  courts  on  this  fubjeft,  of  which  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
give  our  readers  a  full  detail,  by  quoting  many  of  the  fe- 
veral  cafes  tried. 
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Infurinces,  as  before  obferved,  are  of  various  kinds, 
both  in  regard  of  the  marine  and  terrene  property ;  of  the 
firft,  fome  being  on  fhips,  or  parts  of  fhips  only;  others 
on  merchandize  fingly ;  and  others  on  fhips  and  goods 
jointly  ;  and  thefe  are  again  branched  out  to  run  either  by 
the  month  (or  for  a  timeftipulated)  or  to  one  fingle  port, 
or  out  and  home,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  the  different 
places  mentioned  in  the  policy,  or  for  a  trading  voyage. 

Thofe  made  on  houfes,  lives,  or  liberties,  muft  be  paid 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  agreement,  in  the  full  fum 
infured,  as  thefe  fort  of  policies  admit  of  no  average,  and 
for  the  firft  (often  with  their  furniture)  againft  fire,  feve- 
ral  offices  are  erected  in  London,  with  a  limitation  to  this 
branch  only. 

Afurances  may  likewife  be  made  on  goods  fent  by  land, 
or  by  hoys,  &c.  on  rivers,  and  this  is  often  done,  more 
efpecially  on  jewels,  &c. 

They  may  likewife  be  made  on  fhips  and  goods,  loft  or 
not  loft,  which  is  commonly  done  when  a  lhip  hath  been 
loner  miffing,  and  thefe  words  being  inferted  in  the  policy, 
obliges  the  underwriters  to  pay,  although  the  (hip  was  loft 
at  the  time  of  making  fuch  infurance,  except  the  allured 
faw  the  fhip  wrecked,  or  had  then  certain  knowledge  of 
her  being  fo,  in  which  cafe  the  fubfetiption  will  not  oblige, 
as  this  is  accounted  a  meer  fraud. 

So  likewife  if  the  affured  {hall,  on  a  rotten  veffel,  get 
infured  more  than  fhe  is  worth,  with  the  villainous  defign 
to  deftroy  her,  and  {hall  afterwards  give  directions  to  have 
his  roo-uifh  intentions  put  in  execution,  this  fraudulent  act 
will  not  oblige  the.  infurers,  but  expofe  the  perpetrators  of 
it  to  be  hanged  for  their  knavery. 

Policy  of  afl'urance  to  warrant  a  fliip  for  twelve  months, 
the  fhip  did  not  perifh  within  the  time  of  twelve  months, 
accounted  according  to  the  folar  months  of  January,  Fe- 
bruary, &c.  but  within  twelve  lunar  months,  of  twenty- 
eight  days  to  the  month,  and  it  was  refolved  that  the  po- 
licy was  not  forfeited.  Cited  in  Sir  Woollafton  Dixey's 
cafe,  I  Leon.  96. 

If  a  Clip  be  infured  from  the  port  of  London  to  Cadiz, 
and  before  fhe  breaks  ground  is  burnt,  infurers  are  not 
liable  ;  but  if  the  words  are  at  or  from  the  port  of  London, 
they  are  liable  in  fuch  cafe.     Molloy. 

An  infurance  made  in  a  foreign  country,  may  be  fued 
in  England  by  the  common  law,  if  the  affurers  come  here. 
Ditto. 

An  infurance  from  London  to  void  for 

uncertainty,  though  private  inftrudtions  for  the  port,  yet 
the  blank  in  the  policy  will  not  bind  the  infurer,  policies 
being  now  generally  made  free  of  average,  and  without 
benefit  of  falvage,  many  difputes  on  thefe  heads  are  avoid- 
ed.    Ditto. 

An  infurance  made  on  prohibited  goods  not  binding,  un- 
lefs  they  were  prohibited  after  the  infurance  made,  as  on 
wool,  leather,  &c.  for  fuch  infurances  would  tend  to  de- 
ftroy trade,  which  is  directly  to  thwart  the  true  intention 
of  all  policies.     Ditto. 

Where  the  words  of  the  policy  are,  the  Jbip  warranted 
to  depart  with  convoy,  it  {hall  be  intended  file  fhall  keep 
with  convoy  during  the  voyage,  if  poffible ;  and  if  {he 
depart  wilfully  from  the  convoy,  it  is  a  fraud  ;  but  if  hav- 
ing departed  with  convoy,  and  by  ftrefs  of  weather  fhe 
lofes  the  convoy,  and  is  taken,  infurers  are  liable,  y^ffe- 
ries  a  Legendra,  Carth.  216.  3  Lev.  320.  I  Show  323.  2 
Sal.  443. 

If  there  be  thieves  on  fhipboard  among  themfelves,  the 
mafter  of  the  fhip  is  to  anfwer  for  that,  and  not  the  in- 
furer, though  the  words  of  the  policy  infures  againft  lofTes 
by  thieves,  yet  they  are  to  be  intended  aflailing  thieves. 
Lex  Mercator.  151. 

Supprejfio  veri  aut  allegatio  falft,  is  fufficient  to  difcharge 
the  policy;  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  infured  fhall  in- 
form the  infurer  of  all  material  circumftances  which  have 
come  to  his  knowledge  or  information,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  policy,  in  order  that  the  contract  may  be  fairly 
adjufted  ;  which  being  a  contract  upon  chance,  cannot  be 
done  if  one  party  knows  mere  than  the  other;  equality  in 
contracts,   by  the  law  merchant,  is  eflential. 

One  having  received  a  letter,  that  his  fhip  failed  from 

Carolina,  in  company  with  another  fhip,  and  that  the 

other  fhip  loft  fight  of  this  fhip  in  the  night,  that  the 

captain  informed  the  perfon  who  wrote  the  letter,  that  he 
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was  leaky  in  fuch  a  latitude,  and  that  after  they  loft  fight 
of  the  fhip,  there  had  been  a  hard  gale  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  this  letter  received  by  the  merchant's  acrenr, 
he  made  infurance  without  producing  this  letter,  the  fhip 
was  afterwards  taken  near  the  Land's  End  by  a  Spanifh 
privateer,  and  carried  back  into  St.  Sebaftian's:  this,  tho' 
the  {hip  was  not  loft  by  the  leak  or  the  ftorm,  was  fuffi- 
cient to  avoid  the  policy,  becaufe  if  the  infurer  had  known 
what  the  infured  did,  at  the  time  of  making  the  in- 
furance, he  would  not  have  done  it,  or  at  leaft  not  on  the 
fame  terms.  Seamen  a  Fonercau,  before  L.  C.  J.  Lee,  at 
Guildhall,  after  Trin.  term,  1 742,  and  verdict  by  a  fpe- 
cial  jury  for  defendant. 

A  letter  being  received,  that  a  fhip  failed  from  Jamaica 
for  London,  the  twenty- fourth  of  November,  after  which 
infurance  was  made,  and  the  agent  told  the  infurer,  that 
the  fhip  failed  the  latter  end  of  December;  this  held  like- 
wife  a  fraud,  and  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Roberts  a  Fon- 
nereau,  at  the  fame  fitting. 

Infurance  was  made  on  the  William  Galley,  from  Bre- 
men to  London,  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy.  She 
fet  fail  from  Bremen,  under  convoy  of  a  Dutch  man  of 
war.  to  the  Elbe,  where  they  were  joined  by  two  other 
Dutch  men  of  war,  and  feveral  Dutch  and  Englifh  mer- 
chant fhips,  whence  they  failed  to  the  Texel ;  after  a  flay 
of  nine  weeks,  they  fet  fail  with  an  Englifh  fquadron  of 
men  of  war,  and  the  galley  was  feparated  in  a  ftorm,  and 
taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  afterwards  re-taken  by  a 
Dutch  privateer,  and  paid  eighty  pounds  falvage;  ruled  by 
Holt,  that  the  voyage  ought  to  be  according  to  ufage,  and 
that  their  going  to  theElbe,  though  in  fact  out  of  the  way, 
was  no  deviation ;  for  before  that  time  there  was  no  con- 
voy for  fhips  directly  from  Bremen  to  London,  and  the 
plaintiff  had  a  verdict.  2  Sal.  445.  Bonds.  Gonfales,  Feb. 
14.  1704,  coram  Holt  C.  J.  at  Nift  Prius  at  Guildhall. 

Deviation  difcharges  a  policy  from  that  time  only ; 
therefore  damage  happening  before  a  deviation,  may  be  re- 
covered, notwithftanding  there  be  afterwards  a  deviation. 
2  Sal.  444.  Green  a  Young,  Lord  Raymond,  840. 

A  fhip  in  her  voyage  was  feized  by  the  government, 
and  turned  into  a  fire-fhip,  the  queftion  was,  whether  the 
infurers  were  liable  ;  Holt  though  it  was  within  the  word 
detention,  but  the  caufe  was  referred.  2  Sal.  444.  lord 
Raymond,  840.  fuppofes  the  infurers  liable. 

Where  the  policy  is  againft  reftraint  of  princes,  that 
extends  not  where  the  infured  fhall  navigate  againft  the 
law  of  countries,  or  where  there  {hall  be  a  feizure  for  not 
paying  of  cuftom,  or  the  like.     2  Fern.   167. 

If  a  man  pays  money  on  a  policy  of  infurance,  fuppof- 
ihg  a  lofs  where  there  was  none,  this  fhall  be  money  re- 
ceived to  the  ufe  of  the  infurer,  for  which  he  may  main- 
tain an  action.  Skinner  411.  1  Show.  156.  S.  P.  cafes  in 
King's  Bench,  325. 

Per  Holt  at  Nifi  Prius,  the  captain  of  a  fhip  may  be 
changed,  without  notice  to  the  infurers.  Q..For  the  con- 
fidence in  the  captain  might  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
infurers.      2  Fern.  716.   Lepypre  a  Farr. 

Goods  infured  by  agreement,  valued  at  fix  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  infured  not  to  be  obliged  to  prove  any 
intereft,  yet  the  infured  was  ordered  to  difcover  what 
goods  he  put  on  board,  that  the  value  of  his  goods  faved 
may  be  deducted  out  of  the  fix  hundred  pounds.  2  Vern. 
716.  Lepypre  a  Farr. 

The  policy  run,  till  the  Jhip  Jliould  have  ended,  and  be 
difcharged  of  her  voyage.  Arrival  at  the  port  is  not  a  dif- 
charge till  fhe  is  unladen.      Skin.  243. 

If  goods  be  infured  as  the  goods  of  an  ally,  when  they 
are  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  it  is  a  fraud,  and  the  infurance 
not  good.     Ditto  327. 

Infurance  from  London  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  warranted 
to  depart  with  convoy;  declaration  fets  forth,  that  the  fhip 
went  from  London  to  the  Downs,  and  from  thence  with 
convoy,  which  the  court  held  to  be  fufficient,  contra  Holt. 
2  Sal-  443.  Lethiculliers  cafe. 

In  cafe  of  deviation,  the  infurers  are  not  bound  to  re- 
turn the  premium,  becaufe  they  have  begun  to  run  a 
rifque. 

Damages  happening  to  perifhable  goods  from  their  own 
nature,  not  to  be  born  by  the  aflurer. 

One  having  no  intereft  in  a  fhip,  lent  three  hundred 
pounds  on  a  bottomry  bond,  and  infured  four  hundred 

and 
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and  fifty  pounds  on  the  fhip,  and  the  bond  was  recovered,  J  underwriters  every  circumftance  of  the  voyagf,  and  that; 


but  the  policy  decreed  to  be  delivered  up.     2  Fern.  269 
Goddard  a  Garrett. 

And  formerly,  if  one  had  no  intereft,  though  the  po 
licy  run,  intereji  or  no  intereji,  the  infurance  was  void  ; 
and  the  reafon  was,  becaufe  infurances  were  made  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  and  not  that  perfons  not  concerned  therein, 
or  interefted  in  the  filip,  fliould  profit  by  it ;  and  in  this 
cafe  if  the  (hip  furvived  the  time  limited  in  the  bottomry 
bond,  and  was  loft  within  the  time  limited  in  the  policy 
if  infurance  good,  the  defendant  might  be  intitled  to  mo- 
ney on  the  bond,  and  policy  alfo ;  but  fince  this,  infur- 
ances have  been  conftantly  adjudged  good,  on  intereji  or 
not  intereji,  till  the  aforefaid  act  of  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  pro- 
hibited it.     Cafes  in  L.  and  E.  77,  80. 

Upon  the  credit  of  one  Marwood's  fubfcribing  a  policy 
on  a  life,  feveral  perfons  enquiring  of  Marwood  fubfcrib- 
ed,  who  was  in  combination,  and  agreed  to  have  part  of 
the  money  when  the  life  dropt,  this  being  confefled  in  the 
anfwer,  the  policy  was  decreed  to  be  delivered  up,  and  the 
premium  returned  the  plaintiff,  deducing  thereout  the 
cofts.  Prec.  in  Chancery  20.  Wbittingham  a  Thorn- 
borough. 

One  lends  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  a  bottomry 
bond,  and  afterwards  infures  on  the  fame  fliip,  the  fliip  is 
loft,  he  fhall  have  both  the  benefit  of  the  infurance  and 
the  bond  too.     2  Vern.  717.  Harman  a  Vanhatton. 

On  a  fpecial  verdict  it  was  found,  that  the  (hip  was  loft 
per  fraudem  et  negligentiam  magijlri,  and  fraud  was  held 
to  be  barratry,  though  mere  negligence  might  not.  Mod. 
cafes  in  L.  and  £.  230.  Knight  a  Cambridge, 

Infurance,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  the  fliip  was  taken  by 
the  enemy,  and  kept  for  nine  days  :  but  before  it  was  car- 
ried infra  prendia,  &c.  a  place  of  fafety,  it  was  retaken  by 
an  Englifh  man  of  war.  And  whether  fuch  taking  was 
fuch  a  lofs  as  would  entitle  the  aflurer  to  recover,  was  the 
queftion,  and  the  court  feemed  to  be  of  opinion  for  the 
defendant; 

Firft,  Becaufe  they  would  be  never  more  favourable  to 
an  infurer  non  bona  fide,  or  a  wagerer,  than  to  one  that  in- 
fures bona  fide,  for  they  held  that  an  infurer  having  in- 
tereft, could  not  recover,  the  property  not  being  alteredjby 
the  taking.  But  no  judgment  given.  Cafes  in  L.  and  E.  77. 
Affievedro  a  Cambridge.  If  a  (hip  be  taken  by  a  privateer, 
and  not  brought  infra  prendia  of  the  king,  by  whofe  fub- 
ject  it  was  taken,  it  is  no  lawful  prize,  and  the  property 
is  not  altered. 

A  merchant  having  a  doubtful  account  of  his  (hip,  in- 
fures without  acquainting  the  infurers-  what  danger  (he 
was  in  ;  this  held  to  be  fraudulent,  and  the  court  relieved 
againft  that  policy.     De  Cojia  a  Slander  2  Peer  Will. 

Where  it  was  found  by  a  fpecial  verdict,  that  the  in- 
furer had  no  intereft  in  the  (hip,  and  the  court  was  of  opi- 
nion that  made  no  difference.  170  Weaver  a  Fowler.  S.  P. 
decreed  in  March  1723. 

A  made  a  policy,  and  declared  under  his  hand,  on  the 
back,  that  the  infurance  was  made  for  and  on  account  of 
B,  and  afterwards  A  brought  an  action  on  the  policy,  and 
though  the  declaration  of  B's  intereft  appeared  at  the  trial, 
Lee,  C.  J.  was  of  opinion,  that  A,  notwithftanding, 
might  maintain  the  action  and  verdicl:,  p.  ^uer. 

A  (hip  was  taken  by  a  Spanifli  privateer  oft"  Viana,  fo 
near  the  neutral  (hore  as  to  make  a  difpute  whether  a 
prize  or  not,  and  the  fliip  was  carried  into  the  neutral 
port;  infifted  for  the  defendant,  that  (he  was  not  carried 
infra  prendia  hojlis,  the  property  was  not  changed,  and 
therefore  no  proof  of  a  total  lofs,  and  verdicl  for  plaintiff". 
Ajfievedro  a  Cambridge,  Carver  a  Glover,  at  Guildhall,  28 
June  1744.  Same  cafe  as  above  before  Lee  C.  J.  Carter 
a.  Royal  Exch.  Affur.  June  1744,  p.  Lee  C.  J. 

The  proof  of  an  intention  to  make  a  deviation  will  not 
avoid  the  policy  before  a  deviation  is  actually  made. 

The  fnow,  Tryal,  William  Jefterys,  mafter,  was  taken 
up  by  the  government  of  Carolina  as  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
go  to  the  Havanna,  with  pretence  to  bring  from  thence 
fome  Palatines,  lately  taken  and  carried  in  there,  on  board 
an  Englifh  fhip,  the  Lydia,  captain  Abercrombie,  and  by 
this  occafion  feveral  Carolina  merchants  loaded  goods 
aboard  her,  to  a  very  confiderable  value,  and  directed  their 
friend,  Mr.  James  Crockatt  of  London,  to  get  10,000 1. 
infured  on   them,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  inform  the 


the  cargo  confifted  of  eighty  or  ninety  negroes,  and  the 
reft  manufactures  of  Great-Britain,  and  Germany,  all 
which  was  to  be  regularly  cleared  out  for  Providence, 
where  the  velTel  was  to  have  liberty  to  call,  in  her  way 
down,  for  a  pilot;  the  allured  alfo  mentioned,  the  proba- 
bility, that  one  mafter  of  the  Spanifh  language  might  be 
cloathed  with  the  character  of  captain  of  the  flag,  by  the 
aforefaid  government,  and  Jefterys  only  appear  as  pilot, 
though  this  latter  was  to  fign  all  bills  of  loading  ;  and  the 
fame  infurance  was  ordered  from  the  Havanna  to  Carolina, 
as  was  made  to  the  Havanna.  Mr.  Crockatt  got  the 
10,000  1.  infured  at  four  private  offices,  at  and  from  South 
Carolina,  to  the  Havanna,  and  at,  and  from  thence  back 
to  South-Carolina,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  Providence, 
outward  and  homeward  bound,  upon  any  kind  of  goods, 
laden  or  to  be  laden  aboard  the  (hip  called  theTrial  (a  flag 
of  truce  (hip)  William  Jefterys  mafter,  beginning  the  ad- 
venture from,  and  immediately  following  the  loading 
thereof  aboard  the  faid  (hip  at  South- Carolina,  and  fo  to 
continue  until  the  faid  (hip,  with  the  goods  whatfoever, 
(hall  be  arrived  at  the  Havanna,  and  fo  (hall  farther  con- 
tinue till  arrived  back  at  South-Carolina,  and  the  fame 
there  fafely  landed,  and  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  fame  fliip 
in  this  voyage  to  flop  and  flay  at  any  ports  or  places  what- 
foever, more  efpecially  at  Providence. 

At  the  foot  of  fome  of  the  policies  are  thefe  words,  viz. 
warranted  a  flag  of  truce  for  the  voyage;  and  in  the  others 
(after  defcribing  the  voyage)  the  fhip  being  ajiag  of  truce  for 
the  voyage. 

The  Tryal  failed  from  South  Carolina  to  the  ifland  of 
Providence  (after  the  captain  had  received  his  credentials 
from  the  governor,  as  commander  of  a  flag  of  truce  ftiipj 
where  (he  arrived  and  difpofcd  of  part  of  her  cargo,  and 
then  failed  dire£Hy  towards  the  Havanna ;  and  being  ar- 
rived near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  was  feized  by  a 
Spanifh  fhip  of  war,  and  carried  into  the  faid  place,  where 
her  loading  was  condemned  and  fold,  and  the  (hip,  officers, 
failors,  detained  hear  five  months ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  the  governor  of  the  Havanna  permitted  them 
to  return,  with  fome  Englifti  that  had  been  made  prifoners, 
but  without  the  Palatines  they  went  to  reclaim,  and  the 
governor  gave  the  captain  a  protection  to  fcreen  him  in  his 
return  from  being  molefted  by  men  of  war  or  privateers. 

Mr.  Crockatt,  on  receiving  advice  of  the  above-men- 
tioned lofs,  demanded  it  of  the  infurers,  who,  thinking 
they  had  reafon  to  deny  the  payment,  fuffered  themfelves 
to  be  fued  for  it ;  and  Mr.  Crokatt,  to  fupport  his  demand, 
offered  to  produce  the  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  credential 
letters,  and  an  affidavit  under  the  feal  of  the  province  of 
Carolina,  attefting  that  the  goods  contained  in  the  invoice 
were  (hipped,  and  witneffes,  who  were  ready  to  prove 
viva  voce,  the  capture  and  fale  of  the  goods  at  the  Ha- 
vanna, the  detention  of  the  mariners,  and  that  the  (hip. 
returned  as  a  flag  of  truce,  with  forty-nine  Englifti  pri- 
foners to  Carolina. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  underwriters,  to  invalidate  the 
infurance,  pretended  that  this  was  an  ilticit  trade,  that  the 
(hip  was  not  a  flag  of  truce,  or  if  (he  was  fo,  that  the 
affured,  by  warranting  her  to  be  fo,  did  in  effect  engage 
that  the  goods  fliould  be  exempt  from  feizure;  that  to  en- 
title the  plaintiffs  to  a  recovery,  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  (hew  the  condemnation,  and  the  reafons  of  the 
confifcations  at  the  Havanna,  and  many  other  arguments 
were  ufed  to  fet  afide  the  policy  ;  but  the  jury  found  a  ver- 
dicl for  the  plaintiffs.  Richard  Hill  Si  al.  a.  Adam  Spencer, 
tried  at  Guildhall  by  a  fpecial  jury,  at  the  fitting  after 
Hillary  term,  J 745. 

The  Mary,  captain  Wilfon,  was  hired  at  London  to 
carry  goods  to  Dublin,  and  an  infurance  was  made  on 
(hip  and  freight,  but  in  her  paffage  (he  ran  afliore  on  the 
fands,  called  Artelow  Grounds,  and  was  there  deferted  by 
the  captain  and  failors,  who  went  afliore  to  fave  their 
lives,  fuppofing  the  (hip  irretrievably  loft ;  but  fome  fi(her- 
men  hearing  of  the  wreck  the  night  before,  went  out  after 
her,  and  early  in  the  morning  fpied  a  fail  off  Minehead, 
near  Anelow  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  about  thirty 
miles  from  Dublin,  lying  afloat  in  about  ten  or  eleven  fa- 
thom of  water,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  fhore, 
which  proved  to  be  the  aforefaid  fliip  Mary,  and  on 
coming  up  with  her  in  the  laft  quarter  ebb,  they  found  the 
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(hip  lying  to,  with  her  gib  fail  hauled  to  windward,  and 
her  mizzen  Tail  let,  and  on  boarding  her,  found  her  entirely 
deferted,  without  one  perfon  therein. 

After  the  fifliermen  had  got  in,  they  founded  the  pumps, 
and  found  fo  little  water  in  her,  that  two  hands  cleared 
her  in  an  hour's  lime,  after  which  the  leaked  but  very 
little;  and  fome  few  hours  after,  the  fifliermen  meeting 
with  a  pilot,  agreed  with  him  for  half  a  guinea,  to  carry 
her  into  Polebegg  (which  is  a  place  where  (hips  bound  for 
Dublin,  that  draw  much  water,  are  unloaded  and  dif- 
charged)  where  (he  was  delivered  to  captain  Wilfon,  who 
took  her  in  charge,  and  was  afterwards  moored,  and  all 
her  cargo  delivered  fafe  and  undamnified,  and  the  freight 
accordingly  paid  for  the  fame. 

The  (hip  was,  after  herdifcharge,  removed  from  Polebegg 
to  the  bank  fide,  and  there  laid  on  the  ground  to  fearch  if 
(he  had  received  any  damage,  and  it  was  found  that  nine 
or  ten  feet  of  her  fheathing  was  rubbed  off',  and  about  the 
fame  quantity  of  her  falfe  keel  broke,  and  the  (hip  drained 
very  much,  fo  that  they  were  forced  to  carry  her  back  to 
Polebegg,  and  there  moor  again. 

The  plaintiff  demanded  the  whole  infurance,  which  was 
700 1,  on  a  fuppofed  proof  of  the  (hip's  being  rendered  un- 
fit for  any  future  fervice,  by  her  being  run  afhore  as  afore- 
mentioned, and  the  defendant  tries  to  invalidate  his  claim, 
by  firft  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  (he  could  not  be  of 
near  the  value  infured,  as  (he  was  an  old  New-England 
built  (hip,  and  fold  a  little  before,  to  be  broke  up,  for 
150 1.  but  the  purchafer  refold  her  to  another,  who  fold 
the  moiety  thereof  to  the  plaintiff,  as  he  afferts,  for  400 1. 
the  truth  of  which  fale  the  defendant  fufpe&s,  as  well  upon 
account  of  the  lownefs  of  the  firft  purchafe,  as  anerafure, 
upon  which  the  concern  was  wrote,  and  he  likewife  offers 
fome  reafons  to  fuppofe  that  the  (hip  was  wilfully  run 
afhore,  and  not  undefignedly,  as  the  captain  afferts ;  and 
to  fupport  thefe  allegations,  he  refers  to  the  manner  in 
which  fhe  was  found,  with  little  or  no  damage  as  aforefaid, 
more  than  what  was  occafioned  by  her  lying  aground,  that 
the  captain  had  a  very  bad  character,  and  it  was  fufpected 
he  made  large  infurances,  which  induced  him  wilfully  to 
lofe  the  (hip,  more  efpecially  as  the  mate  had  declared, 
that  if  the  captain  would  have  left  him  two  boys,  he  would 
not  have  quitted  the  fhip,  and  feveral  other  things  to  the 
faid  purpofe  ;  but  thefe  not  appearing  fo  plain  to  the  jury, 
they  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Hujfey  a.  Hewit, 
tried  at  Guildhall,  after  Michaelmas  term,  J 747. 

The  Wefterwyk's  Arms,  captain  Richard  Horner,  a 
Swedifh  fhip  and  commander,  was  chartered  at  Hamburgh, 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Bofanquet,  a  merchant  there,  to  fail  for 
London,  and  there  to  take  in  fuch  goods  as  he  or  hiscor- 
refpondents  fhould  put  aboard  her,  and  carry  them  to  fuch 
parts  of  Italy  as  he  fhould  be  directed. 

A  large  quantity  of  goods  were  loaded  aboard  her,  to 
the  value  of  30  or  40,0001.  and  among  the  fhippers,  the 
plaintiff  was  one,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  fending 
his  friends,  woollens  to  the  import  of  1367 1.  12s.  7d. 
configned  to  one  Mr.  Anthony  Damiani,  a  merchant  at 
Leghorn,  for  the  ufe  of  feveral  perfons  in  Italy,  by  whofe 
orders  they  were  (hipped,  though  with  the  circumftance, 
that  the  property  was  not  to  be  vefted  in  them,  neither 
were  they  to  pay  for  tbem,  till  the  goods  were  arrived  and 
delivered  according  to  the  bill  of  loading,  and  confequently 
remained  the  plaintiff's  property,  till  the  aforementioned 
particulars  were  complied  with,  which  induced  him  to  get 
1000 1.  infured  on  them,  and  it  was  mentioned  in  the  po- 
licy, that  the  goods  were  warranted  to  be  inferted  in  the 
bills  of  loading  for  neutral  account.  This  was  a  cuftom 
during  the  war,  in  order  to  fcreen  goods  from  the  enemies 
feizure,  and  the  captains  of  neutral  (hips  would  not  fign 
bills  of  loading  without  this  infertion,  which  was  Boehm's 
motive  for  filling  up  his  accordingly,  and  the  fame  occurred 
with  the  other  gentlemen  on  (hipping  their  goods,  as  the 
faid  warranty  and  declaration  were  inferted  in  all  the  poli- 
cies and  bills  of  loading. 

This  fhip,  in  her  voyage,  was  taken  by  a  Spanifh  pri- 
vateer, and  carried  into  Ceuta,  a  Spanifh  port  on  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  where  the  goods  were  condemned  as  lawful 
prize,  as  appears  by  a  copy  and  tranflation  of  the  fentence 
of  condemnation,  though  the  fhip  was  fet  at  liberty,  and 
the  captain,  after  fruitlefsly  foliciting  the  releafe  of  his 
cargo  at  Ceuta,  went  to  Cadiz  to  reclaim  it,  where,  not- 
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withftanding  he  was  joined  in  folicitations  by  the  Swedifh 
conful,  and  hoth  affertcd  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  the 
neutral  property  of  the  merchandize,  they  could  prevail 
nothing  towards  altering  of  the  fentence,  which  flood  con- 
firmed, though  whilft  this  was  tranfacting,  Mr.  Boehm  de- 
manded his  infurance  of  the  underwriters,  who  being  con- 
vinced of  the  juftnefs  thereof,  came  to  the  agreement  of 
paying  him  fifty  pounds  per  cent,  and  accordingly  indorfed 
the  policy  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

We,  whofe  names  are  hereunto  fubferibed,  do  agree  to 
pay  unto  the  allured,  fifty  pounds  percent,  on  our  feveral 
fubferiptions  on  this  policy,  in  a  month  from  the  date 
hereof;  but  in  cafe  the  goods  are  reftored  in  fafety,  and  are 
difcharged  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  policy,  the  faid 
fifty  pounds  per  cent,  are  to  be  repaid  to  us  by  the  affured, 
we  engaging  to  make  good  any  average  or  damages  that 
may  enfue  by  the  detention  of  the  faid  goods. 

Signed  by  all  the  underwriters. 

And  afterwards  there  was  likewife  indorfed  the  following 
words,  viz.  Whereas  the  within-mentioned  fhip,  the 
Wefterwyk's  Arms,  captain  Horner,  from  London  to  Leg- 
horn, was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  July,  1746,  and  for- 
cibly carried  into  Ceuta,  where  die  has  been  detained 
with  her  cargo  ever  fince,  and  notwithftanding  all  the  ap- 
plication and  endeavours  that  have- been  made  ufe  of  by  the 
affured  and  his  agents  for  their  releafe,  they  have  hitherto 
proved  fruitlefs,  and  without  fuccefs ;  therefore  we,-  the 
underwriters  on  this  policy,  do  agree  to  pay  Mr.  Thomas 
Boehm,  the  affured,  the  remaining  forty-eight  per  cent. 
in  one  month  from  the  date  hereof,  which  the  faid  Mr. 
Thomas  Boehm  obliges  himfelf  to  refund  and  pay  back 
again,  in  cafe  his  faid  goods  fhould  be  hereafter  releafed, 
and  arrive  fafe  at  Leghorn,  according  to  the  tenour  of  this 
policy,  we  engaging  ourfelves  to  make  good  any  average 
or  damage  that  may  enfue  in  this  adventure,  and  the 
affured  promifes,  and  obliges  himfelf  to  continue  his  ut- 
muft  endeavours  that  his  faid  goods  may  be  reftored,  and 
difcharged. 

The  prefent  defendant  only  figned  the  firft  of  thefe  agree- 
ments, but  never  paid  the  money  purfuant  thereto,  though 
all  the  reft  of  the  underwriters  figned  both,  and  have  paid 
their  money  long  ago. 

The  plaintiff  proved,  that  the  defendant  was  acquainted 
when  he  underwrote  the  policy,  with  the  reafons  for  in- 
ferring the  words,  that  the  goods  fhould  be  warranted  to 
be  inferted  in  the  bills  of  loading  for  neutral  account;  he 
alfo  proved  his  intereft,  and  that  the  goods  were  his,  till 
delivered  ;  that  all  the  underwriters  on  this  (hip  have  paid 
their  loffes,  to  the  aforementioned  value  of  between  30 
and  40,000 1.  and  that  even  the  defendant  himfelf  had  paid 
one  on  her :  he  alfo  proved  by  a  perfon,  viva  voce,  who 
had  feen  the  fhip  at  Cadiz,  aud  heard  the  captain  and 
Swedifh  conful  difcourfe  about  their  folicitations  for  freeing 
the  goods,  which  joined  to  the  before- mentioned  copy  of 
her  condemnation,  he  thought  fufiicient  proofs  of  the  lofs  ; 
but  the  defendant  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  not  fa- 
tisfied  therewith,  flood  a  trial,  when  the  jury  found  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff.  Boehm  a  Snow,  Michaelmas  term, 
1748.  _ 

The  Dartmouth  Galley  being  fitted  out  as  a  privateer, 
failed  (in  company  with  the  Fortune)  in  October,  1744, 
on  a  cruize,  and  the  plaintiffs  being  concerned  therein, 
got  infurance  made  on  their  part  for  one  calendar  month, 
of  which  the  defendant  underwrote  200 1.  and  the  faid 
(hips,  after  being  out  two  days,  fell  in  with  two  French 
men  of  war,  with  whom  the  Dartmouth  engaged,  and  af- 
ter a  gallant  defence,  was  taken  by  them,  though  not  till 
the  captain  and  two  more  were  killed,  and  feveral  wounded, 
when  the  lieutenant  feeing  the  inequality  of  the  combat, 
ordered  the  colours  to  be  ftruck,  and  furrendered,  on  which 
the  conquerors  ordered  the  Dartmouth's  people  to  hoift 
out  their  barge,  and  going  as  many  as  could  on  board  the 
men  of  war,  but  the  Dartmouth's  men  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity failed  away,  and  got  off;  their  enemies  purfuing  and 
overtaking  them,  they  were  obliged  finally  to  fubmit,  and 
the  men  of  war  fent  a  lieutenant,  with  a  fufficient  power, 
to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  Dartmouth,  in  whofe  cuftody  (he 
continued  only  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours ; 
for  the  lieutenant  and  his  company  perceiving  (he  was  leaky, 
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by  one  of  the  men  of  war  running  foul  of  her,  and  dart- 
ing a  plank  during  the  engagement,  called  to  his  com- 
manders to  fend  a  boat  for  them,  as  they  feared  finking, 
which  they  immediately  complied  with,  and  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Dartmouth,  and  about  ninety  of  her  men  were  car- 
ried into  France,  and  the  boatfwain  being  left  on  board 
with  about  twenty  more,  (including  nine  wounded  ones) 
fearched  for,  and  in  a  great  meafure  (topped  her  leaks,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  French  men's  fears  and  the  night, 
in  two  days  after  got  fafe  again  into  Dartmouth  ;  and  foon 
after  her  arrival  there,  was  refitted  by  the  owners,  and 
failed  on  another  cruize. 

After  this  the  faid  fhip  was  kept  infured  from  month  to 
month,  and  the  defendant  underwrote  feveral  fubfequent 
policies  on  her,  being  always  told  by  the  office-keeper, 
that  he  was  of  the  firft  policy,  and  neither  he  nor  the 
plaintiffs  ever  pretended  to  demand  any  thing  of  him  on 
account  thereof. 

In  about  fix  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  aforefaid 
policy,  the  defendant  paid  the  plaintiffs  a  lofs  on  her,  hav- 
ing continued  to  infure  her  monthly,  from  the  policy  in 
queftion,  and  the  plaintiffs  when  they  received  it,  never 
fo  much  as  infinuated,  or  pretended  they  had  any  right  to 
the  firft  infurance ;  however,  the  plaintiffs  have  now 
claimed  it,  as  the  taking  of  the  fhip,  and  carrying  her 
men  away,  intirely  overfet  the  cruize,  and  fhe  could  not 
be  refitted  and  fail  on  another,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  month  for  which  fhe  was  infured,  and  confequently 
this  proved  an  intire  lofs  to  the  affured  ;  but  in  fupport  of 
the  contrary,  it  is  alledged  by  the  defendant,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  opinion  of  feveral  very  confiderable  mer- 
chants, that  this  could  not  be  counted  a  total  lofs,  more 
efpecially  as  it  is  not  on  a  cruize,  the  words  of  the  policy 
being,  to  be  infured  loft  or  not  loft,  to  any  ports  or  places,  for 
one  calendar  month,  but  no  mention  at  all  made  of  any 
cruize ;  on  which  account  the  defendant  fuppofes,  there 
could  be  no  interruption  to  a  thing  never  guarded  againft  ; 
and  befides,  the  fhip  was  fo  far  from  being  a  total  lofs  to 
the  owners  on  the  firft  rifque,  that  fhe  afterwards  met  with 
great  fuccefs  by  taking  a  very  rich  prize. 

And  if  this  doctrine  offered  by  the  plaintiffs  had  taken 
place,  with,  refpedt  to  infurances  made  for  time,  every, 
collier  might  bring  this  as  a  plea,  as  they  are  always  infured 
on  thofe  terms,  though  it  was  never  apprehended,  that 
every  little  accident  which  happened  within  the  time,  and 
obliged  them  to  refit,  was  deemed  a  total  lofs. 

The  plaintiffs  were  nonfuited,  becaufe  unprepared  to  flew 
the  impoffibility  of  her  being  fitted  out  again  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  infurance.  jalabert  and  Nevil  a  Jonathan  Collier, 
junior,  Trinity  term,   1749,  at  Guildhall. 

The  plaintiff  caufed  infurance  to  be  made  for  himfelf  or 
others,  loft  or  not  loft,  on  the  good  fhip  L'Heureux, 
captain  Beatrix,  from  Bayonne  to  Martinico,  the  adven- 
ture beginning  at  and  from  Bayonne  to  Martinico  and  Cape 
Francois  in  St.  Domingo,  with  liberty  to  touch  and  ftay 
at  any  ports  or  places  whatfoever,  without  prejudice  to  the 
infurance,  and  without  other  proof  of  intereft  in  cafe  of 
lofs,  than  the  prefent  policy,  and  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can livres  to  be  valued  eleven-pence  each,  without  further 
account  to  be  given ;  and  for  this  the  affured  paid  thirty 
guineas  per  cent,  to  have  twelve  guineas  per  cent,  returned, 
in  cafe  the  fhip  fhould  depart  with  convoy  from  Bayonne 
or  L'Ifle  D'Aix. 

The  faid  fhip  failed  two  days  after  in  profecution  of  the 
aforefaid  voyage,  and  was  taken,  brought  to  London,  and 
condemned ;  on  which  the  affured  demanded  of  the  de- 
fendant his  fubfcription,  which  he  refufed  to  pay,  for  diffe- 
rent reafons,  as  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

Several  merchants  in  France,  particularly  at  Bourdeaux 
and  Bayonne,  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  war, 
concluded  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  fitted  out  a 
great  number  of  fhips,  under  a  pretence  and  appearance 
of  fending  them  to  the  French  fettlements  in  America,  &c. 
and  got  them  infured  to  their  full  value  at  Marfeilles,  and 
'  other  places  in  that  country ;  and  as  the  laws  of  France 
prohibit  every  perfon  from  making  larger  infurance  than 
what  their  intereft  is,  they,  without  difcovering  what  they 
had  done  in  their  own  country,  requefted  feveral  gentle- 
men here  to  get  infurance  made  for  them,  often  to  three  or 
four  times  more  than  their  real  intereft  was;  and  the  faid 
fhips  being  generally  taken  or  loft,  the  underwriters,  with- 


out fufpecting  any  fraud,  paid  their  fubfcription,  by  which 
means,  the  French  concerned  in  thefe  practices  got  more 
than  they  would  have  done  by  any  fair  adventures. 

Thefe  forts  of  tranfa£tions  became  at  laft  fo  notorious  in 
France,  that  Monf.  the  count  de  Maurepas,  director  of 
the  marine  in  that  country,  about  May,  1747,  took  no- 
tice of  it,  and  fent  a  letter  to  a  merchant  at  Nantes,  de- 
firing  him  to  inquire  of  his  correfpondent  in  England,  into 
the  valuations  of  the  feveral  fhips  and  cargoes,  mentioned 
in  the  letter,  (and  amongft  them  of  the  Heureux,  captain 
Beatrix  before-mentioned)  with  the  amount  of  the  infu- 
rances made  thereon,  declaring  in  the  faid  letter,  that  there 
were  great  frauds  committed  by  perfons  of  Bayonne  and 
Bourdeaux,  in  fitting  out  fhips  and  making  large  infurances 
thereon,  and  then  putting  thofe  fhips  in  the  way  of  being 
taken  by  the  Englifti.  This  gentleman. fent  a  copy  of  the 
above-mentioned  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Loubier,  a  merchant 
of  this  city,  who  generoufly  communicated  the  fame  to  fe- 
veral of  the  principal  underwriters ;  and  they,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  advice,  chofe  a  few  gentlemen  from  amonc 
themfelves  as  a  committee,  to  enquire  into  thefe  frauds  ; 
and  they  found  that  feveral  gentlemen  in  England  had  pro- 
cured infurances  to  be  made  on  French  fhips  from  Bour- 
deaux and  Bayonne  to  the  Weft-Indies,  either  upon  the 
terms  of  intereft  or  no  intereftj  or  without  further  proof 
of  intereft  than  the  policy,  to  the  amount  of  100,000 1. 
of  which  near  the  half  was  difputable  loffes,  by  there  be- 
ing great  reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe  infurances  were  frau- 
dulent, and  among  others  the  fhip  in  queftion  ;  upon  which 
a  bill  in  Chancery  was  filed,  and  an  injunction  obtained  ; 
but  on  the  plaintiff's  fwearing  he  knew  of  no  fraud,  the 
injunction  was  diffolved. 

The  committee  fent  an  anfwer  to  M.  Maurepas's  letter, 
authenticated  by  a  notary  public,  whereby  it  appeared, 
that  the  fhip  and  cargo  in  difpute  were  fold  in  England  for 
788I.  us.  3d.  viz.  the  cjrgo  for  388 1.  us.  3d.  and 
the  fhip  for  400I.  and  there  was  infured  on  her  in  England, 
27901.  and  at  Marfeilles  it  was  found  upon  inquiry,  that 
12000  livres  had  been  infured,  which  (reckoning  a  livre  at 
II  d.)  amounts  to  550I. 

The  preceding  circumftances  were  offered  to  the  court,  in 
order  to  difcharge  the  defendant  from  paying  the  infurance  % 
but  it  not  being  in  his  power  to  prove  them,  though 
he  fuppofed  them  matters  of  fact,  and  it  appearing  plainly 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  in  the  leaft  been  guilty  of  any 
fraud,  and  the  policy  being  exprefsly  valued,  and  that  in 
cafe  of  lofs,  the  affured  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  prove  his 
intereft  by  any  other  means  whatfoever,  fave  by  the  prefent 
policy  (as  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  cafe)  and 
had  paid  an  adequate  premium  to  the  rifque,  which  to  the 
underwriters  was  rather  lefs  than  would  have  been  on  an 
intereft  to  be  proved  ;  as  in  this  latrer  cafe  they  are  liable 
to  averages,  which  on  policies  like  this  in  queftion,  of  in- 
tereft or  no  intereft,  they  arc  folelv  anfiverable  for  a  total 
lofs ;  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  fame  was  tried  on  three  other  fhips  under  the  fame 
circumftances  (on  which  large  fums  had  been  infured)  and 
had  the  fame  determinations.  Benjamin  Mendes  De  Cojla  a 
Pouchon. 

The  plaintiff  {Pond  a  King)  being  concerned  in  the  Sa- 
lamander privateer,  made  infurance  on  her,  as  well  in  his 
own  name,  as  for  and  in  the  name  ai:J  names  of  all  and 
every  other  perfon  or  perfons,  to  whom  the  fame  did,  might, 
or  fhould  appertain,  in  part  or  in  all,  loft  or  not  loft,  at 
and  from  the  Downs  (or  ellewhere)  to  any  ports  or  places 
whatfoever,  for  and  during  the  fpace  of  three  calendar 
months,  to  commence  from  the  21ft  of  December,  1744, 
upon  the  body,  tackle,  &c.  of  the  faid  fhip;  and  to  con- 
tinue until  the  faid  fhip,  with  her  tackle,  &c.  fhould  be 
arrived  at,  as  above-mentioned,  and  there  had  moored  ac 
anchor  twenty-four  hours  in  good  fafety ;  and  it  fhould  be 
lawful  for  the  faid  fhip  in  that  voyage,  to  proceed  and  fail 
to,  and  touch  and  ftay  at,  any  ports  or  places  whatfoever, 
without  prejudice  to  that  infurance  ;  the  faid  fhip,  &c.  for 
fo  much  as  concerned  the  allured,  was  and  fhould  be  valued 
at,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  free  of  average,  and  without 
benefit  of  falvage  to  the  affurers,  touching  the  adventure, 
&c.  which  they,  the  affurers,  were  contented  to  bear,  and 
did  take  upon  them  in  that  voyage,  &c.  and  in  cafe  the  faid 
fhip  fhould  not  be  heard  of  in  twelve  months  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  above-mentioned  three  months,  the  affurers 
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agreed  to  pay  the  lofs,  and  the  affured  to  repay  the  fame, 
if  afterwards  the  faid  (hip  fhall  be  heard  of  in  fafety  :  the 
defendant  underwrote  two  different  hundred  pounds  at  fe- 
parate  times,  on  the  aforefaid  policy,  and  the  fhip  pro- 
ceeded on  her  voyage  on  the  24-th  of  December,  as  above- 
mentioned,  and  was  taken  by  the  French  on  the  fecond  of 
February  following,  after  an  engagement  of  more  than  an 
hour  with  a  much  fuperior  force,  and  after  feveral  of  her 
men  were  killed  and  wounded;  and  being  thus  conquered, 
a  hundred  and  feventeen  of  her  men  (including  the  captain 
and  all  the  officers)  moft  of  her  (mall- arms,  and  the  com- 
miffion,  were  rempved  into  the  enemy's  (hip,  and  carried 
into  France,  leaving  only  feventeen  Englifh  on  board  the 
Salamander  (of  which  five  foon  after  died  of  their  wounds) 
and  two  French  officers,  with  twenty-four  of  their  men  ; 
and  the  faid  fhip  was  in  pofTeffion  of  thefe  their  adverfaries, 
from  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  of  the  faid  fecond 
day  of  Fehruary,  until  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  fifth  day  of  the  fame  month,  during  all  which  time 
{he  was  abfolutely  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  was  at 
the  laft-mentioned  period  retaken  by  the  Hunter  privateer, 
captain  Richard  Veale,  who  put  thirty  of  his  men  and 
two  officers  on  board  her,  and  kept  her  cruizing  with  him 
for  eight  days,  when  the  faid  captain  Veale  engaged,  and 
took  a  French  fhip,  with  which,  together  with  his  own 
fhip  and  the  Salamander,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  fome 
port  in  England  or  Ireland,  but  the  wind  and  weather  not 
permitting,  he  carried  them  all  to  Lifbon  (a  neutral  port) 
where  he  lay  a  confiderable  time;  during  which,  captain 
Veale  took  out  of  the  Salamander  two  carriage  guns,  and 
thirty  hundred  weight  of  bread  for  his  (hip's  ufe ;  and  the 
captain  of  the  Duriley  privateer  (being  in  partnerfhip  with 
the  Hunter)  alfo  took  out  two  carriage  guns  for  the  ufe  of 
his  fhip  ;  of  all  which  captain  Veale  made  a  manifefto,  and 
fent  to  his  owners,  that  they  might  be  accountable  for  them 
where  they  ought. 

Captain, Veale  levied  and  inftituted  a  caufe  or  fuit  in  the 
Vice  Admiralty  Court  at  Gibraltar,  againft  the  faid  (hip, 
the  Salamander,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1745, 
obtained  a  decree  from  the  judge  thereof,  that  the  faid 
fhip,   &c.   fhould  be  reftored  to  her  rightful  owners,  they 
paying,  in  lieu  of  falvage,  one  third  part  of  the  full,  true, 
and  real  value  thereof,  free  and  clear  from  all  charges  and 
deductions  whatfoever ;  but  as  her  capture  had  intirely 
overfet  her  voyage   before  the   expiration  of   the    three 
months,  for  which  (he  was  infured,  the  plaintiff  demand- 
ed the  infurance  of  the   defendant,  which    being  denied, 
he  fued  him  for  the  fame;  and  on   the  trial   at  Guildhall, 
the  jury  brought  in  their  va&\&  fpeaal,  which  occafioned 
its  being  argued  before  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  in 
Hilary   term,    1746,  and   the  difpute  in   queftion    feemed 
to  turn  upon  this  point,  viz.  whether  a  policy,  made  free 
of  average,  can  affect  the  infurer  but  by  a  total  lofs.  This 
was    ffrongiy   urged    in    favour  of  the   defendant,  whofe 
council  fuppofed,  that  the  recapture  prevented  the  total 
lofs,  which  would  have  happened,  had  the  enemy  carried 
her  into  France;   and   that  he   was    freed   by   the   policy 
from  payment  of  the  average  ordered  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of 
falvage,  fo   that  confequently  the    plaintiff's   demand   on 
him  was  ill  founded  and  unjuft  ;  but  the  arguments  on  the 
contrary  fide  being  ftrong  and  conclufive,  we   (hall  tran- 
fcribe  the  greateft  part  of  them ;  and   the  queftions  now 
upon  the  fpecial  verdict  are  two  (one  to  be  confidered  up- 
on the  firft,  and  the  other  on  the  fecond  count  in  the  de- 
claration.) 

Fir R,  Whether  the  property  of  the  prize  was  divefted 
by  the  taking  ;   and, 

Secondly,  Whether,  as  it  is  found  that  the  voyage  was 
totally  broke,  and  the  purpofe  thereof  defeated  by  the  cap- 
ture, and  no  reftitution  made  to  the  owners,  there  is  not 
a  breach  of  the  policy,  fufficient  to  give  the  plaintiff  a 
right  of  action,  notwithstanding  the  recapture,  and  tho'  the 
property  be  not  changed,  and  the  infurance  be  made  free 
of  average. 

Firft,  It  is  found,  that  the  (hip  was  taken  by  enemies 
as  a  prize,  2nd  that  a  hundred  and  feventeen  men  (in- 
cluding the  captain  and  officers)  with  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fmall  arms,  cornmiffions,  &c.  were  carried  into  France, 
and  only  feventeen  men  were  left  on  board,  all  of  which, 
except  three,  were  wounded,  and  five  of  them  died  foon 
after,  fo  that  they  were  not  able  to  navigate  the  (hip  :  but 


two  French  officers  and  twenty-  four  men  were  put  aboard, 
and  the  faid  (hip  fo  conquered,  remained  in  the  pofTeffion 
of  the  enemy  from  the  fecond  to  the  fifth  of  February, 
and  during  all  that  time  was  abfolutely  in  their  power; 
and  that  thereby  the  voyage  infured  was  totally  prevented. 

Thefe  tacts,  according  to  the  laws  of  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  other  European  nations,  are  fuffi- 
cient to  divert  the  property  of  the  prize  ;  but  according  to 
the  opinion  of  fome  writers,  who  draw  their  notions 
from  the  rule  of  the  Civil  Law,  the  property  of  a  (hip 
taken  at  fea,  is  not  divefted  till  the  prize  is  brought  infra 
fines,  or  infra  prafidia  capientium. 

It  the  queftion  therefore  is  to  be  determined  by  the  pre- 
fent  law  of  nations,  it  is  wich  the  plaintiff,  for  thereby 
the  property  of  a  prize  is  changed, 

By  a  firm  pofTeffion  of  twenty-four  hours. 

But  if  by  the  opinion  of  certain  doctors  of  the  Civil 
Law,  it  is  againft  the  plaintiff, 

The  prize  not  being  brought  infra  fines  hofiium. 

It  feems  to  be  agreed  by  all  the  contending  writers  up- 
on this  queftion,  that  the  legal  principle,  which  vefts  the 
property  of  a  prize,  is 

Such  a  taking  as  enables  the  captor  to  retain  and  de- 
fend the  pofTeffion  ;  but  their  difpute  is  concerning  what 
circumftances  is  declarative  of  fuch  ability,  and  upon  this 
head  it  is  that  a  variety  of  difficulties  have  arofe. 

Van  Bynkerfhock,  fpeaking  to  this,   fays, 

"  Quando  autem  ita  adepti,  videamur  poffeffionem  ut 
retinere,  vel  non  retinere  poffimus,  caufarum  vatietas  de- 
finire  non  permittit." 

They  all  likewife  agree,  that  when  the  /pes  probabilis 
reaiperandi  is  loft,  or  the  parties  may  be  faid  depoffuiffe  ani- 
mum  recuperandi,  the  property  becomes  the  captors. 

But  they  cannot  fettle  what  (hall  be  the  evidence  there- 
of, though  they  confefs  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  reafonable  in  itfelf,  to  put  an  end  to  an  infinity 
of  litigation,  by  reducing  the  queftion  to  a  certainty  ;  yet, 
notwiihftanding  fo  neceffary  an  end  is  fully  agreed  upon, 
the  means  leading  to  it  are  not :  the  doctors  adhering 
zealoufly  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  contend,  that  the 
criterion  for  determining  the  queftion,  (hall  be  a  bringing 
the  prize  infra  prendia ;  the  law  of  nations  regarding  the 
general  intereft  and  convenience  of  the  fubjects,  and  to 
give  all  poffible  encouragement  in  the  time  of  war,  for  the 
retaking  of  prizes  from  the  enemy,  hath  ordained,  that  a 
-poJTeffion  of  twenty- four  hours  fhall  be  fufficient. 

And  now  it  is  for  the  judgment  of  the  court,  to  which 
fide  they  will  pay  the  difference ;  that  is,  whether  to  the 
opinion  of  fuch  doctors  as  Alber.  Gent.  Petrinus  Bellus, 
and  Van  Bynkerfhock,  or  to  the  law  and  conftant  prac- 
tice ufed  in  other  nations. 

If  they  adhere  to  the  doctors,  the  queftion  is  not  finally 
fettled  amongft  them,  for  fome  contend,  that  there  muft 
be  a  bringing  intra  fines  capientium,  others  only  infra  claf- 
fem,  and  fome  into  a  neutral  pott,  &c.  and  fome  go  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  after  a  bringing  intra  prafidia,  there  muft 
be  a  failing  to  a  new  deftination. 

But  by  the  law  of  nations,  of  modern  or  latter  inftitu- 
tion,  the  certainty  fought  for  is  definitive,  viz.  a  pofTeffion 
of  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  authorities  to  prove  the 
law  of  nations  on  this  queftion,  are, 

1.  "  Recentiori  jure  gentium  inter  Europeos  populos 
introductum  videmus  ut  talia  capta  cenfeantur,  ubi  per 
horas  viginti  quatuor  in  poteftate  hoftium  fuerint.  Gro. 
1.  3.  c.  6.  /  4. 

2.  "  L'Coutume  vient  des  antienne  loix  D'AUemagne 
et  elle  a  et' etablie  limitation  de  l'efpace  de  24  heures 
qu'elles  limitorent  non  fans  raifon.  Barb,  notes  on  Gro- 
tius.  1.  3.  c.  6. 

3.  "  La  meme  chofe  fe  pratique  en  Anglcterre,  et  dans 
le  royaume  de  Caftille.     Idem. 

4.  "  Sed  hodie  naves  ab  hofte  captae  communi  inter 
Chriftianos,  et  Europeos  populos,  five  jure,  five  confue- 
tudine  poll  liminio. — non  recipiuntur  fi  hoftis  eas  non 
eodem  die  r.avali  pugna  iterum  amiferet,  fed  per  viginti 
quatuor  horas  in  poteftate  victor  is  fuerint  tunc  enim  vere 
cuptae,  et  proprii  juris  factae  cenfentur.  Locenius  de  jure 
maritime,  E3V.  /.  2.  c.  4.  f.  14.  Zoucb  de  jure  fecial;,  part 
2.  /.  8.  21. 

5.  "  Quicquid  vero  clariffimi  interpretes  difputent  de- 
pneda  prius  in  prefidia    deducenda,  quam   fiat  poOidentis 
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aliud  tamen  confuetudjne  et  moribus  Europeorum  hodie  ob- 
fervatur  ut  nimifum  praeda  capientium  fiat,  et  prefertim 
naves  hoftium  de  quibus  hie  fermo  eft  fi  a  victore  per  diem 
et  nedtem  poffeffa  fuerint.     Loc.  I.  2.  c.  4.  /.  8. 

6.  "  Si  aucun  navire  de  nos  fujets  eft  repris  fur  nos  ene- 
mis  apres  qu'il  aura  demqjire  entre  leur  mains  pendant  24 
heures,  la  prife  en  fera  bonne,  et  ft  elle  eft  fait  avant  les 
24  heures,  il  fera  reftitue  au  proprietaire.  Ordon  touchant 
la  marine,  tit.  Prizes,  aS}.  8. 

7.  "  Simon  Greenewegen,  an  author  frequently  quot- 
ed as  an  authority  by  the  beft  writers,  and  who  was  a  ce- 
lebrated lawyer  in  the  laft  century,  and  of  a  family  that 
had  for  a  long  courfe  of  years  fat  at  the  helm  of  the  go- 
vernment, proves,  that  the  law  requiring  a  fhip  to  be 
brought  infra  praftdia  is  abrogated,  and  puts  it  down  as 
fuch  in  his  treatife  De  Legibus  abrogates,  et  inufitatis  in 
Hollandia,  iiicinifque  regionibus,  where  he  diftinguiftles 
what  fhall  be  faid  to  be  prizes  by  the  civil  law,  and  what 
by  the  law  of  nations;  to  which  end,  in  lib.  49.  tit.  15. 
de  Captivis,  &c.  he  makes  feveral  divifions  and  fubdivi- 
fions  of  the  fubject,  and  has  two  fubdivifions  de  novibus, 
viz.  Firft,  Captae,  quae  dicuntur  jure  civili  ;  fecondly, 
Gentium,  and  under  this  head,  Gentium,  quotes  the  paf- 
fage  aforefaid  from  Grotius,  and  adds,  that  now  in  Hol- 
land a  prize  may  be  good,  nulli  habiio  refpelia  temporis,  quo 
navis  in  hojlium  poteflate  fuerit,  dum  tamen  infra  prcefidia 
perduila  non  fv.it.     Sim.  Grec.  de  Leg.  Abr.  p.  353-" 

As  by  the  law  of  other  nations,  a  pofleffion  of  twenty - 
four  hours  undoubtedly  divefts  the  property  of  a  prize,  one 
might  conclude,  that  (as  this  queftion  has  not  been  ju- 
dicially determined  by  this  court)  it  would  be  reafonable 
to  put  the  fubjedts  of  England  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
thofe  in  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  &c.  efpecially 
in  mercantile  contracts,  which  ought  to  have  the  fame 
conftruction  in  one  trading  country  as  another,  and  more 
efpecially  as  this  kind  of  infurance,  intereji  or  not,  is  a 
branch  of  trade  peculiar  to  us ;  but  if  this  will  not  do, 
the  queftion  upon  the,fecond  count  is  to  be  confidered, 
•which  is, 

Whether  upon  this  count,  there  hath  not  been  a  breach 
of  the  policy  or  contract  of  infurance,  fufficient  to  give  the 
plaintiff  a  right  of  action,  upon  intereft  or  not  ? 

It  is  found  that  the  prize  was  fitted  out  to  cruize  againft 
the  king's  enemies,  that  all  her  men  except  feventeen,  as 
aforefaid,  were  taken,  and  carried  into  France,  and  thofe 
left,  not  able  to  navigate  the  fhip,  and  that  the  voyage 
defcribed  in  the  policy  was  thereby  totally  prevented,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  verdict,  the  {hip  remained  at  Lifbon, 
not  reftored  to  the  owners. 

This  feems  to  be  a  breach,  taking  the  policy  either  upon 
the  foot  of 

A  contrail  or  a  wager. 


Confidering  it  as  a  contract,  the  agreement  is,  that  the 
fhip  fhall  not  be  prevented  in  the  voyage,  by  any  of  the 
perils  or  rifques  in  the  policy,  amongft  which,  are  all  fur- 
prifals  at  fea,  arrefts,  reftraints,  and  detainments  of  all 
kings,  princes,  and  people  whatfoever ;  and  here  has  been 
a  furprifal  at  fea,  and  a  detention,  whereby  the  whole  voy- 
age infured  was  totally  broke,  as  is  found  by  the  verdict ; 
and  this  is  a  much  ftronger  cafe  than  De  Paiba  and  Ludlow, 
where  the  court,  for  very  good  reafons,  determined  unani- 
mously for  the  plaintiff,  as  appears  by  the  judgment  of  lord 
chief  juftice  King,  delivered  as  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
court ;  whereby  it  alfo  appears,  that  a  total  lofs  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  in  all  cafes  to  give  the  plaintiff  a  right  of  action  upon 
a  policy,  intereft  or  not. 

The  defendant's  council  infilled  in  his  argument,  that 
as  the  policy  was  made  free  of  average,  nothing  could  affect 
the  infurer  but  a  total  lofs,  becaufe  all  other  loffes  are  in- 
cluded within  the  import  of  average,  by  the  words  of  the 
contract. 

This  is  a  miftake,  and  appears  to  be  fo  from  the  words 
of  the  policy,  which  immediately  follow,  viz.  and  without 
benefit  of  falvage  to  the  infurer.  If  nothing  but  a  lofs  of 
the  whole  could  affect  the  infurer,  it  is  not  confiftent  that 
he  fhould  renounce  the  benefit  of  falvage,  for  what  could 
he  have  to  do  with  falvage,  in  cafe  he  was  chargeable,  if 
any  thing  was  faved  ? 

This  therefore  is  a  confirmation  not  warrantable,  being 
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abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the  exprefs  words  of  the  policy, 
which  are  free  of  average,  and  without  benefit  of  falvage  to 
the  ajfurer. 

And  as  fuch  a  conftruction  is  inconfiftent,  another  is  to 
be  fought,  which  is  not  fo  repugnant,  and  which  may  per- 
mit the  words  before-mentioned  to  ftand  with  more  pro-  , 
priety,  and  this  may  be  done  by  confining  the  import  of 
average  to  a  limitation;  and  the  definition  of  average  in 
the  firft  article  of  the  ordinance  of  Fontainbleau  touchant 
la  marine,  titre  ovaries,  eftablifhes  fuch  a  limitation  of  the 
import  of  this  word,  as  will  give  it  a  confiftent  place,  as 
it  ftands  in  a  policy  of  infurance ;  it  is  by  the  faid  ordon 
defined  thus  ; 

"  Tout  depenfe  extraordinaire  que  fe  fera  pour  les  na- 
vires,  et  merchandizes,  conjointement  ou  feparement,  et 
tout  dommage  que  leur  arnvera  depuis  leur  charge  et  de- 
part, jufques  a  leur  retour  et  difcharge,  feront  reputez  ava- 
ries.     Ordon.  of  1681,  Tit.  7.  des  Avaries." 

And  it  is  certain,  the  true  import  of  the  word  average, 
is  fuch  damages  as  happen  to  the  fhip  or  cargo  during  the 
voyage,  as  the  lofs  of  anchors,  malts,  cables,  &c.  but 
that  which  breaks  up  the  voyage,  as  in  this  cafe  a  capture 
by  enemies,  whereby  the  whole  end,  purpofe,  and  defign 
of  the  cruize,  was  abfolutely  defeated  by  the  actual  taking 
of  all  the  men,  arms,  provifions,  commiflion,  officers, 
&c.  cannot  from  the  obvious  nature,  circumftances,  and 
reafon  of  the  thing,  and  the  authority  of  the  cafe  of  De 
Paiba  and  Ludlow,  be  etreemed  barely  as  an  average,  to 
which  the  infurer  is  not  liable,  but  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
total  breach  of  the  contract  of  infurance  to  which  he  is 
liable. 

If  the  conftruction  contended  for  by  the  defendant,  was 
to  prevail,  the  infurer  would  rather  be  indemnified  from, 
than  fubjeited  to  the  perils  infured  againft;  for  if  a  taking 
happens  at  the  beginning  of  a  voyage,  infured  from  one 
port  to  another,  or  for  time  only,  and  the  voyage  be 
thereby  broke  up,  or  the  time  elapfed,  the  recovery  of 
the  fhip  will  ruin  the  infured,  and  be  a  general  releafe  to 
the  infurer,  who  will  alfo  be  thereby  indemnified  from  all 
the  rifques  in  the  policy-;  whereby,  if  no  fuch  capture  had 
happened,  the  fhip  might  have  been  loft,  and  a  capture 
and  detention  breaking  up  the  voyage  infured,  might  put 
theinfurer  in  a  better  condition  than  if  there  had  been  no 
capture  at  all,  which  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  parties, 
being  inconfiftent  with  the  apparent  defign  of  an  infurance. 
Befides,  in  this  cafe,  the  fhip  infured  is  not  to  this  hour, 
as  appears  by  the  verdict  reftored  to  the  owners,  neither 
was  it  [Hartley  a  Pritigle,  held  by  lord  chancellor  that 
the  infured  in  cafe  might  abandon]  worth  their  while  to 
pay  falvage  and  charges,  and  raife  men  to  bring  her  home; . 
and  fuppofe  they  had,  and  fhe  had  been  taken  again  by 
the  enemy,  the  time  of  infurance  was  expired,  and  the 
infurer  in  fuch  cafe  would  have  faid  he  was  not  liable. 
Therefore  muft  be  confidered  as  a  total  breach  of  the  po- 
licy, and  not  as  a  bare  average. 

ift,  Here  was  a  taking  and  a  detention. 
2dly,  All  the  men,  commiflion,  &c.  taken  and  carried 
into  France,  and  never  retaken. 

3dly,  Though  fhip  retaken,  not  reftored,  and  poflibly 
never  may. 

4thly,  If  reftored,  her  men,  arms,  provifions,  &c.  being 
taken,  could  not  purfue  the  purpofe  of  the  voyage,  and 
therefore  the  infured  may  abandon  the  benefit  of  falvage. 
— This  falvage  is  what  the  infurer  has  promifed  by  the 
policy. 

5thly,  The  verdict  has  found  the  voyage  was  thereby 
totally  defeated,  and  that  is  fufficient. 

There  are  many  cafes  where  the  plaintiff  on  a  policy, 
intereft  or  not,  has  recovered,  though  no  total  lofs  of  the 
fhip,  but  becaufe  by  the  perils  in  the  policy,  fhe  was  ren- 
dered unable  to  perform  the  voyage,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Ludlow  Caftle,  and  the  cafe  of  the  Providence,  between 
Carter  and  Barrell,  where  the  fhip  came  into  St.  Ives, 
bound  for  London,  being  leaky,  the  cargo  was  unloaded, 
and  the  fhip  fold  at  St.  Ives,  though  it  was  proved,  fhe 
might,  at  a  confiderable  expence,  have  been  made  fit  to 
perform  the  voyage,  yet,  as  without  it  the  voyage  could 
not  be  performed,  the  plaintiff  recovered,  though  no  lofs 
at  all  of  the  fhip. 
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So  in  the  prefent  cafe,  if  the  fbip  had  heen  taken  in  an 
hour,  (he  could  not  have  purfued  the  voyage,  for  all  the  men, 
&c.  were  taken  and  carried  into  France,  and  therefore  fhe 
could  not  navigate  herfelf,  neither  could  fhe  have  performed 
the  voyage  infured. 

But  taking  it  upon  the  footing  of  a  wager,  as  put  by 
the  defendant's  council,  what  is  the  wager  ?  It  is,  that 
fuch  a  (hip,  for,  and  notwithstanding  any  arrefts,  re- 
straints, &c.  will  fail  from  London  to  Jamaica,  or  fail  for 
three  calendar  months  upon  a  cruize  (as  the  adventure 
may  be.)  If  therefore  by  any  arreft,  taking,  detention, 
&c.  the  (hip  is-  totally  prevented  from  proceeding  in  the 
voyage,  is  not  the  "wager  loft  ?  has  not  a  contingency  in- 
lured  againft  happened  ? 

Upon  this  cafe,-,  for  the  reafons  aforefaid,  and  many 
others  arifing  upon  the  nature  of  the  contrail:  of  afTurance, 
and  particularly  upon  the  authority,  and  reafon  in  De  Paiba 
and  Ludlow,  the  plaintiff  hoped  for  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  his  favour,  which  accordingly  was  given,  and  the 
judges  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion. 

We  have  enlarged  considerably  on  this  cafe  (more  than 
on  any  others)  as  it  is  that  which  fettled  definitively  this 
nature  of  infurance,  which  before  was  almoft  always  con- 
tended, when  any  little  difficulty  happened;  and  though 
the  late  aft  prohibits  the  continuance  of  a  bufinefs  it  deems 
hurtful  to  the  public,  yet  this  decifion  may  be  a  government 
for  difputes,  in  other  parts  where  it  is  permitted,  or  in  cafe 
the  aforefaid  act  fhould  ever  be  repealed. 

The  plaintiffs  being  merchants,  refiding  at  Gibraltar, 
and  one  of  them  coming  to  London,  to  purchafe  goods 
lit  for  that  place,  bought  to  near  the  value  of  3000 1.  and 
in  order  to  forward  them  to  the  aforefaid  place,  he  took 
freight  on  the  fhip  Ranger,  captain  Taylor,  which  he  faw 
put  up  (as  accuftomary)  at  the  Royal-Exchange  and  Por- 
tugal coffee-houfe,  with  a  declaration  inferted  in  the  faid 
advertifement,  that  the  Jhip  was  to  fail  with  the  firji  convoy, 
and  in  confequence  thereof,  he  fhipped  his  merchandize, 
and  made  infurance  thereon,  to  the  amount  of  2130 1.  in- 
ferting  in  the  policy  the  words  (warranted  to  depart  with 
convoy)  in  conformity  with  the  above-mentioned  placart  of 
the  captain. 

The  fhip,  when  loaded,  failed  from  Gravefend  the  fourth 
of  May,  1746,  on  her  voyage,  and  arrived  in  the  Downs, 
the  feventb,  where  fhe  continued  till  the  twelfth,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Otter  (loop  of  war,  fome  Englifh  merchant 
{hips,  and  three  Dutch  Eaft-India  fhips. 

Captain  Taylor,  whilft  he  lay  in  rhe  Downs,  having 
received  intelligence  that  the  convoy  at  Spithead  was  ready 
to  fail,  went  on  board  the  Otter  (loop,  in  order  to  folicit 
the  commander's  taking  him  under  his  protection  to  Spit- 
head  ;  but  this,  the  faid  gentleman  informed  him,  was  not 
in  his  power  to  comply  with,  as  he  was  ordered  on  a  cruize, 
over  to  the  coaft  of  France :  whereupon  captain  Taylor 
went  on  board  the  commodore  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
fhips,  who  promifed  to  take  the  Ranger  under  convoy  to 
Spithead. 

On  the  faid  twelfth  of  May,  the  Otter  floop,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Ranger  weighed  anchor,  as  did  alfo  fome  Englifh 
fhips  for  the  benefit  of  that  convoy,  and  a  few  hours  after 
they  were  under  fail,  the  Otter  floop  parted  from  them  on 
her  cruize,  and  the  Ranger  proceeded  and  kept  company 
with  the  three  Dutch  fhips,  till  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  (being  the  thirteenth)  when 
(in  her  direcl  courfe  to  Spithead)  fhe  was  attacked  by  a 
French  privateer,  called  the  Refource,  within  three  miles 
of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  men,  and  eighteen  of  Spithead, 
where  file  was  to  join  the  convoy  for  Gibraltar,  and  (after 
fome  refiftance)  fhe  was  taken,  and  carried  into  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  there  regularly  condemned. 

The  plaintiff,  on  the  aforefaid  capture,  applied  to  the 
refpeclive  underwriters,  (and  among  them  to  the  defendant) 
requiring  fatisfadlion/or  his  lofs;  but  they  abfolutely  refuted 
paying  any  thing,  infilling  that  the  fhip  had  not  failed  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  policy,  viz.  at  and  from  London 
to  Gibraltar,  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy ;  but  as  fhe 
departed  without  convoy  (which  file  ought  not  to  have 
done)  and  was  taken  in  confequence  thereof,  the  infurers 
are  not  held  to  fatisfy  a  lofs,  which  they  never  obliged 
themfelves  to  be  anfwerable  for  ;  that  the  fhip  ought  to 
have  ftaid  till  a  convoy  offered,  and  not  gone  to  feek  one 
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at  fuch  a  diftance,  as  evidently  expofed  her  to  be  taken  in 
getting  thither. 

On  the  contrary,  the  plaintiff  pleaded,  that  they  had 
complied  with  the  tenour  of  the  policy,  that  the  defendant 
mifconceived  the  natural  conftruftion  of  the  words,  war- 
ranted to  depart  with  convoy,  as  they  did  not  imply,  that 
the  fhip  ought  to  have  departed  with  convoy  from  the  port 
of  London,  as  the  rendezvous  for  fhips,  bound  to  Gibraltar 
and  the  Streights,  is  generally  at  Spithead,  where  they 
join  the  convoy  ;  and  although  there  may  poffibly  be  an 
inftance  or  two  of  a  convoy,  failing  from  the  Nore  and 
the  Downs  to  Gibraltar,  yet  this  is  an  uncommon  acciden- 
tal thing,  and  was  not  to  have  been  been  expected  on  this 
occafton :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  then  known,  that  the 
convoy  for  thofe  parts  was  to  be  at  Spithead,  and  many 
fhips  went  there  from  London  to  take  the  benefit  of  it,  fo 
that  the  warrantry  could  only  be  underftood  from  Spithead, 
as  it  was  from  the  convoy  there  the  captain  was  to  take 
his  failing  orders;  betides,  as  it  was  unfafe  to  lie  in  the 
Downs  without  a  man  of  war,  the  plaintiff  conceives  the 
Ranger  would  have  run  a  much  greater  rifque,  in  continu- 
ing there  after  the  Otter's  departure,  than  fhe  did  in  failing 
with  her  and  the  Dutch  fhips,  though  they  were  no  regular 
convoy ;  and  the  plaintiff  paid  the  fame  premium  for  his 
infurance,  as  was  given  on  feveral  fhips  at  the  fame  time, 
with  a  warrantry  to  depart  from  any  port  of  the  channel  ; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  feveral  merchants,  that  fhips 
failing  with  convoy  are  to  make  the  beft  of  their  way  to 
the  convoy,  and  not  to  ftay  for  any  intermediate  one.  1 
Gordon  3nd  Murray  a  Morley,  Efq;  at  the  fitting  after 
Michaelmas  term  at  Guildhall. 

The  jury  found  a  verdiSl  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  plaintiff  having  underwrote  the  William  and  Anne, 
captain  Strachan,  at  and  from  Virginia  or  Maryland,  to 
London,  had  a  mind  to  re-infure  himfelf,  and  accordingly 
ordered  Mr.  Alexander  Hofkins,  a  broker,  to  get  it  done, 
who  having  complied  with  the  commiffion,  certified  on  the 
policy,  that  the  intereft  was  in  the  plaintiff. 

The  infurance  was  made,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  free  of 
average,  and  without  benefit  of  falvage,  but  under  the  po- 
licy was  this  claufe ;  in  cafe  of  retain,  the  affurers  to  have 
benefit  of  falvage,  and  to  pay  average,  the  fame  a!  if  wrote 
on  intereft. 

The  fhip  failed  from  Virginia  on  her  voyage  to  London, 
and  being  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  leagues  to  the 
weftward  of  Cape  Clear,  after  a  voyage  of  three  weeks, 
fhe  was  taken  by  two  French  privateers,  carried  into  a 
place  in  Newfoundland,  called  by  that  nation  Cape  de 
Grate,  and  commonly  occupied  by  them  in  the  fifhing 
feafon,  where  fhe  continued  in  the  enemy's  poffeffion  and 
power,  forty-one  days ;  during  which  time,  the  enemy 
took  out  of  her  a  great  part  of  her  cargo,  and  after  fo 
rifling  her,  and  in  their  way  condemning  her,  the  captain 
agreed  to  ranfom  her  with  what  remained  of  her  loading, 
and  the  ranfom-bill  being  figned,  and  his  mate  left  as  an 
hoftage,  they  permitted  him  to  purfue  his  voyage  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  afterwards  arrived. 

Soon  after  the  fhip's  arrival,  the  merchants  who  were 
concerned  in  the  cargo,  and  had  been  infured,  applied  to 
their  underwriters  for  fatisfaclion,  when  moft  of  them, 
fettled  the  average  for  what  was  pillaged,  at  fifty  per  cent. 
one  at  forty,  and  the  prefent  plaintiff  paid  his  quota  there- 
on, and  afterwards  applied  to  the  defendant,  who  had  re- 
infured  him,  to  fettle  his  policy  ;  and  it  was  agreed  between 
them,  that  it  fhould  be  On  the  fame  footing,  as  the  major 
part  of  the  aforefaid  underwriters  on  intereft  had  done, 
which  the  broker  (in  this  infurance)  underftanding  was  done 
at  fifty  per  cent,  he  indorfed  on  the  back  of  the  policy  thefe 
words,  adjujled  this  lofs  at  fifty  pounds  per  cent,  to  pay  in 
one  month,  London,  12  December,  1745,  and  figned  by 
the  defendant. 

Daniel  Flexney. 

Though  at  the  time  the  defendant  figned  the  above- 
mentioned  note,  he  told  the  plaintiff,  ihdt  fome  of  the 
underwriters,  on  the  original  policies,  had  paid  an  ave- 
rage only  of  forty  per  cent,  and  therefore  he  would  pay  no 
more,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  his  pen  drew  a  line  through 
the  word  fifty,  and  above  it  wrote  forty,  which  occafioned 
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fome  difpute  between  them ;  but  the  indorfement  fo  figned 
by  the  defendant  remained  uncancelled. 

The  defendant  afterwards  refufed  making  any  fatisfac- 
tion,  under  a  fuppofition  of  his  having  no  obligation  there- 
to, for  which  his  principal  reafons  were,  viz. 

i  ft.  That  although  he  had  figned  fuch  an  adjuftment  at 
forty  per  cent,  yet  he  is  not  bound  by  it,  becaufe  the 
plaintiff  objected  to  it  at  the  time  of  figning,  and  infifted 
on  fifty. 

2dly,  That  although  the  fhip  was  in  the  enemy's  pof- 
feffion,  and  carried  into  Cape  de  Grate,  yet  as  fhe  after- 
wards proceeded  on  the  fame  voyage,  and  arrived  fafe  in 
London,  therefore  there  could  be  no  lofs,  fo  as  to  recover 
under  a  policy,  intereft  or  no  intereft. 

To  the  firft  of  which  objections,  the  plaintiff  admits 
that  he  did  find  fault  with  the  defendant  for  ftriking  out  the 
word  fifty,  and  inferting  forty ;  yet  as  the  defendant  did 
not  then  think  proper  to  cancel  the  faid  adjuftment,  but 
permitted  it  to  remain  on  the  back  of  the  policy,  the  plain- 
tiff apprehended  he  had  a  right  to  recover  under  the  faid 
adjuftment. 

As  to  the  defendant's  fecond  objection,  the  plaintiff  fup- 
pofes,  that  as  the  fhip  was  carried  in  by  the  enemy  to  Cape 
de  Grate,  and  detained  till  ranfomed,  that  this  will  amount 
to  a  total  diveftiture  or  alteration  of  the  property,  and  be 
deemed  fuch  a  lofs  as  will  intitle  him  to  recover,  this  cafe 
feeming  to  be  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  a  recapture 
before  the  fhip  is  carried  into  an  enemy's  port.  Hewitt 
a  Flexney  at  Guildhall,  the  fittings  after  Eafter  term,  1746. 

Verditl  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  plaintiff  having  caufed  himfelf  to  be  infured  fifty 
pounds,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  free  of  average,  and  with- 
out benefit  of  falvage,  on  the  Profperous  Either,  captain 
Miln,  from  and  immediately  following  her  laft  arrival  at 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  and  to  continue  till  her  arrival  at 
London,  and  not  caring  to  appear  in  it,  he  directed  his 
broker,  Mr.  Hart,  to  get  the  policy  made  in  his  name, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  as  fhe  was  deemed  a 
miffing  fhip,  the  premium  was  after  the  rate  of  fixty  guineas 
per  cent.  ' 

The  fhip  failed  on  her  voyage  from  Virginia,  and  in 
forty  days  after  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  about  a 
hundred  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  Land's  End,  and 
was  detained  by  the  enemy  fix  days  at  fea,  and  then  both 
fhip  and  cargo  ranfomed  for  3500  I.  but  captain  Miln,  in- 
ftead  of  coming  directly  to  London,  where  he  was  bound, 
on  pretence  of  bad  weather,  put  into  Ilfracomb  in  Devon- 
fhire,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  his  owner,  Mr.  Dick  of 
London ;  but  the  faid  gentleman's  affairs  being  then  un- 
happily fituated,  and  having,  prior  to  his  misfortunes,  af- 
figned  the  fhip  and  two  policies  of  infurance  thereon  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Black,  who  apprehending  by  what  captain 
Miln  wrote,  that  the  fhip  and  cargo  were  much  damaged 
fince  the  capture,  and  therefore  that  the  value  might  fall 
fhort  of  a  fufficiency  to  pay  the  ranfom  bill,  and  incident 
charges,  be  rather  chofe  to  come  upon  the  infurers  for  his 
money,  than  to  have  the  trouble  of  taking  the  fhip  and 
cargo  under  bis  care,  and  therefore  abandoned  the  whole 
to  captain  Miln,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  ranfom  bill. 

And  thereupon  Mefl".  Simonds  of  London,  merchants, 
agents  for  the  captors,  ordered  captain  Miln  to  carry  the 
fhip  and  cargo  to  Briftol,  there  to  be  difpofed  of,  inftead 
of  bringing  her  to  London,  which  was  accordingly  done; 
and  after  paying  the  captain  and  failors  their  wages,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  300 1.  the  neat  proceeds  fell  fhort  of  the 
ranfom-bill,  owing  to  the  damage  fhe  received  in  her  voy- 
age after  the  capture. 

The  defendant  fuppbfes  this  was  a  gaming  policy,  though 
the  plaintiff  infifts  upon  its  being  a  re-infurance  ;  and  hav- 
ing applied  to  the  defendant,  after  underwriting,  for  his 
confent  to  have  it  declared  fo,  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  ad- 
admit  it. 

The  plaintiff  feemed  to  lay  a  good  deal  of  ftrefs  on  a 
fuppofed  indifcretion  in  the  captain,  by  paying  more  for 
the  fhip  and  cargo  than  they  were  worth  ;  but  had  they 
efcaped  the  damages  fubfequent  to  the  ranfom,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  fold  for  more  than  they  coft  freeing,  and 
never  have  been  abandoned  by  the  owners. 

The  plaintiff  likewife  infifts,  that  the  fhip  failed  from 
Virginia,  but  never  arrived  at  London,  according  tq  the 
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terms  of  the  policy,  and  therefore  the  infurance  was  due'; 
but  the  defendant,  in  reply,  pretends,  that  the  fhip's 
putting  into  Ilfracomb  was  a  deviation,  and  confequently 
not  within  the  rifque  of  the  policy ;  and  befldes,  he  thinks 
this  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  total  lofs,  in  the  cafe  of  in- 
tereft or  no  intereft,  as  it  is  a  mere  wager,  whether  the 
fhip  arrives,  or  not :  the  fhip  did  arrive  in  England,  and 
is  now  in  being,  and  this  was  a  ranfom  at  fea,  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  concerned,  but  the  defendant  could  reap' 
no  advantage  by  it,  whether  it  Was  prudently  done,  or 
not ;  and  it  might  occafionally  have  been  fnore  for  his  in- 
tereft, if  the  fhip  had  continued  at  fea  in  the  enemy's 
poffeffion,  as  there  was  a  chance  of  her  being  retaken,  be- 
fore fhe  had  been  carried  infra  prendia,  and  if  file  had, 
and  arrived  fafe,  there  would  have  been  no  lofs  within  the 
terms  of  the  policy ;  as  he  prefumes  there  is  no  room  to 
claim  a  lofs  in  cafes  of  a  recapture,  feveral  merchants, 
infurers,  and  brokers,  being  of  opinion  that  on  a  policy 
intereft  or  no  intereft,  a  capture  at  fea  is  never  confidered 
as  a  total  lofs,  unlefs  the  prize  is  afterwards  carried  into 
the  enemy's  port;  and  that  the  abandoning  the  fhip  and? 
cargo  by  the  owners,  after  her  arrival,  will  not  alter  the 
cafe.  Barclay  a  Etheringtm,  fittings  after  Trinity  term,. 
1747,  at  Guildhall. 

The  jury  found  a  vtrdiH  for  the  plaintiff. 

TheBroomfield  was  infured,  at,  and  from  the  Leeward 
Hands  to  Briftol,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  free  of  average, 
lofs,  and  without  benefit  of  falvage,  and  among  other  un- 
derwriters, the  defendant  fubfcribed  ;  the  fhip  in  her  paffage 
home  was  taken  by  a  Spaniard,  who  took  out  four  of  her 
men  and  the  captain,  and  put  nine  of  his  men  aboard, 
and  ordered  them  to  carry  her  to  Bilboa,  for  which  place 
her  courfe  was  directed ;  and  on  her  voyage  there,  and 
after  having  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  enemy  thirty-nine 
hours,  fhe  was  retaken  by  the  Terrible  privateer  belonging 
to  Liverpoole,  and  carried  into  Waterford,  from  whence 
fome  propofals  were  made  to  the  owners  of  the  Terrible, 
in  order  to  her  releafe,  and  permiffion  to  profecute  her  in- 
tended voyage  to  Briftol ;  but  not  being  agreed  to,  fhe 
was  brought  to  Liverpoole,  and  after  commiffion  of  ap- 
praifement  had  iffued  out  of  the  admiralty,  fhe  and  her 
cargo  were  fold,  to  pay  the  falvage  due  to  the  recaptors,  as 
by  act  of  parliament. 

One  of  her  quondam  owners  now  bought  the  whole,  and 
afterwards  parcelled  her  ©ut  among  feveral  gentlemen  at 
Briftol  (who  became  copartners  with  him)  to  which  place 
fhe  was  ordered,  and  where  fhe  arrived  j  though  as  the 
plaintiff  fuppofes,  this  could  not  be  an  arrival  agreeable  to, 
or  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of,  the  policy  in  que- 
ftion,  under  the  circumftances  above  ftated,  viz.  of  her 
capture,  recapture,  appraifement,  and  fale,  and  with  an 
intire  new  fet  of  owners,  he  thinks  he  is  intitled  to  a  total 
lofs. 

The  defendant,  on  the  contrary,  urges,  that  this  was 
no  more  than  a  bare  capture  and  recapture,  which,  he  fays, 
has  never  been  deemed  a  total  lofs  ;_  in  reply  to  which,  the 
plaintiff  affirms,  that  this  was  ftill  more,  for  the  fhip,  after 
being  retaken,  was  carried  into  Waterford  by  the  privateer, 
kept  fome  confiderable  time  there,  afterwards  was  carried 
into  Liverpoole,  and  there  (as  above-mentioned)  with 
the  cargo,  appraifed  and  fold  to  pay  the  falvage,  and  a 
new  fet  of  owners  engaged  before  fhe  fet  out  for  Briftol, 
by  which  the  whole  voyage  was  altered  and  loft; 

And  to  juftify  this  plea,  he  quoted  my  lord  chief  juftice 
Lee's  fentiments,  when  he  gave  judgment  in  the  cafe  of 
the  Salamander,  viz. 

"  We  muft  not  judge  this  caufe  by  the  rules  of  the 
civil  law,  but  we  muft  judge  it  by  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  determine  on  this  policy  as  an  agreement 
and  contract  between  the  parties,  whofe  intention  and 
meaning,  when  they  enter  into  it,  muft  govern ;  and  al- 
though in  the  civil  law,  to  make  a  forfeiture  of  an  infu- 
rance there  muft  be  a  total  lofs  of  property,  that  is  not  3 
reafon  why  it  fhould  be  required  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  here 
the  policy  by  the  words  of  it  extends  to  accident,  where 
there  may  b'e  no  lofs  of  property,  as  taking  by  pirates, 
enemies,  men  of  war,  &c.  And  this  his  lordfhip  declared, 
was  taken  notice  of  by  lord  King,  in  the  cafe  of  De  Paiba 
and  Ludlow,  where  there  was  no  alteration  of  property 
by  that  capture,  as  Sweden  was  not  at  war  with  England, 
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and  yet  that  was  deemed  a  total  lofs ;  but  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  here  was  a  capture  by  an  enemy ;  and  his  lordfhip 
farther  faid,  that  the  queftion  on  the  Salamander,  was  not, 
whether  the  property  of  the  privateer  was  loft  by  this  cap- 
ture, but  whether  the  capture  Was  fuch  a  peril,  as  is  infured 
againft  ?  The  judges  were  unanimoufly  of  that  opinion, 
and  the  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff."  Daubeny  a 
Ready  fittings  after  Michaelmas  term,  1750,  at  Guildhall. 

VerdiSi  for  the  defendant. 

For  the  adjujlment  of  a  lofs  made  and  promifed  on  a  po- 
licy by  an  infurer,  which  obliges  him,  fee  the  title  Ad- 
justment.        ' 

The  Tyger,  captain  Harrifon,  being  bound  from  Lon- 
don to  Gibraltar,  the  plaintiff  got  an  infurance  made  on 
her,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  free  of  average,  and  without 
benefit  of  falvage  to  the  infurers ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
policy  there  was  a  warrantry,  that  the  Jhip  Jhould  depart 
with  convoy  from  fome  port  in  the  channel. 

The  faid  (hip  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  as  far  as  the 
Downs,  and  failed  from  thence  under  convoy,  as  war- 
ranted ;  but  foon  after  her  departure  (he  received  a  very 
confiderable  damage,  which  obliged  her  to  return  to  Dover 
Pier  to  refit ;  and  after  the  neceffary  affairs  were  finifhed, 
fhe  failed  again,  in  profecution  of  her  voyage,  and  for 
her  fecurity  therein,  to  join  the  convoy  at  Spithead ;  but 
having  got  as  far  as  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  (he  proved  fo  leaky 
as  obliged  her  to  a  fecond  return,  and  fhe  once  more  ar- 
rived at  Dover,  to  fearch  for  her  leaks. 

Her  owners,  on  this,  thought  it  advifable  to  have  her 
furveyed  by  men  of  (kill  and  judgment ;  and  thereupon 
two  (hip-carpenters,  and  two  mailers  of  (hips,  having  ex- 
amined her,  declared,  that  they  had  furveyed  both  Tides, 
from  ftem  to  (tern  above  the  wales,  and  the  tranfom,  after 
the  planks  were  ripped  off,  and  found  the  timbers  to  be 
very  rotten,  and  in  fo  bad  a  condition,  that  except  all  her 
upper  works  were  pulled  down  and  new  built,  they  did  not 
judge  her  in  a  fit  condition  to  proceed  on  her  intended 
voyage  ;  and  that  if  (he  was  fo  repaired,  the  charges  would 
come  to  more  than  (he  would  be  worth,  with  all  belonging 
to  her. 

The  plaintiff  infifts  that  (he  was  a  very  good  (hip  when 
fhe  fet  out  on  her  voyage,  and  (he  was  only  rendered 
otherwtfe  by  the  bad  weather  (he  had  met  with,  which,  at 
laft,  not  only  rendered  her  unfit  for  her  voyage,  but  occa 
fioned  her  proving  a  total  lofs  to  her  owners ;  that  fhe 
would  have  weathered  the  (form,  in  all  probability,  un 
hurt,  had  not  the  Swifs  privateer  drove  foul  of  her;  that 
when  her  firft  hurt  was  repaired,  the  builder  fuppofed  her 
ftronger  than  before  the  ftorm  ;  though  when  (he  was  laid 
open,  her  tran(om  (as  before-mentioned)  and  moft  of  her 
long  timbers  were  found  rotten,  fo  that  notwithftanding  it 
is  poffible  (he  might  have  performed  her  voyage,  yet  had 
her  defects  been  known,  no  body  would  have  cared  to 
venture  in  her. 

Mr.  Burton,  who  fitted  her  out  in  the  Thames,  de- 
clares (he  was  in  very  good  condition,  and  fit  for  any  voy- 
age ;  though  he  did  not  examine  her  timbers,  but  only 
caulked  her,  and  mended  her  outfide  and  floor-timbers ; 
but  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  if  her  timbers  were  found 
in  October,  (when  thefe  repairs  were  done)  they  could 
not  have  been  rotten  in  January,  when  (he  received  her 
damage. 

And  the  defendant  grounds  his  reafons  for  not  paying 
the  faid  infurance,  firft,  on  that  part  of  the  policy's  con 
tents,  which  afferts  the  (hip  to  be  tight,  Jiaunch,  and 
Jlrong,  and  (barring  future'' accidents)  able  to  go  through 
the  voyage  ;  whereas  he  fuppofes  this  veffel  not  to  have 
been  fo,  as  he  thinks  is  clear,  from  the  preceding  affidavit, 
and  from  the  verbal  evidence  of  one  of  the  furveyors  5  to 
which  he  adds,  in  order  to  make  the  proof  of  her  defects 
the  ftronger,  that  on  her  firft  fetting  out  (he  belonged  to 
two  Jews,  who,  on  her  return  to  Dover  Pier  the  firft  time, 
fold  her  to  Mr.  Richard  Glover,  a  confiderable  merchant 
of  this  city,  who  ordered  her  to  be  repaired,  and  actually 
laid  out  upon  her  150I.  though,  as  it  appears,  was  in  a 
manner  thrown  away,  as  on  her  fecond  return  (he  was 
condemned,  broke  up,  and  fold  in  parcels;  and  her  inca- 
pacity to  proceed  on  her  voyage  having  been  fo  apparent, 
from  the  foregoing  furvey,  as  to  induce  Mr.  Glover  to  de- 


fire  the  (bippers  to  take  their  goods  out,  and  though  he 
had  got  300I.  infured  on  her,  he  feemed  fo  fenfible  of  the 
deceitful  bargain,  with  thejews,  in  felling  him  an  old  rotten 
(hip,  that  he  never  demanded  one  farthing  of  the  faid  infu- 
rance from  the  underwriters. 

That  the  plaintiff  had  no  intereft  in  the  veffel,  and  there- 
fore this  was  only  a  gaming  policy;  and  as  it  is  a  general 
rule  in  all  cafes  of  intereft  or  no  intereft,  that  there  muft 
be  a  total  lofs  before  the  infured  can  recover,  and  the  in- 
furer by  this  policy  being  free  from  average;  ot  a  partial 
lofs,  it  feems  to  be  the  principal  queftion  in  this  cafe, 
whether  the  (hip  brought  into  Dover  Pier,  there  condemned 
as  being  rotten,  divided  into  lots  and  fold,  will  be  confi- 
dered  in  the  agreement  or  wager,  as  a  total  lofs  ?  And  to 
inforce  the  contract,  the  defendant  remarks,  that  there  was 
no  lofs  at  fea;  no  capture,  but  a  deliberate  act.  done  by  the 
owner,  upon  a  regular  furvey,  which  occafioned  her  be- 
ing broke  up,  not  by  reafon  of  the  damage  fhe  had  re- 
ceived, but  from  the  rottennefs  of  the  principal  parts  of 
her  works.  Arnold  a  Godin,  fittings  after  Trinity  term, 
1747,  at  Guildhall. 

Verdid  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  plaintiffs  [Lane  and  Cafwall  a  Jonat.  Collyer,  jun. 
fittings  after  Hilary  tefm,  1755,  at  Guildhall]  having  re- 
ceived orders  from  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Bofton  in  New- 
England;  to  make  fome  infurance  for  him  on  the  Reprifal, 
captain  Gowen,  and  alfo  on  her  goods  and  freight,  at  and 
from  Cape  Fare,  in  North  Carolina,  to  Briftol  ;  under- 
neath the  policy  for  the  (hip  only,  was  inferted  the  fubfe- 
quent  words  or  declaration,  viz.  The  following  infurance  is 
on  the  Jhip  only,  valued  at  the  fum  infured,  on  which  part 
the  defendant  underwrote  iool. 

The  (hip  failed  from  Cape  Fare,  with  a  cargo  of  pitch, 
tar,  &c.  in  profecution  of  her  voyage  for  Briftol,  and  had 
got  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  Weftward 
of  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  when  (he  was  attacked  and  taken 
by  three  French  (hips,  bound  for  Newfoundland,  where 
they  carried  her  and  her  cargo  to  a  French  port,  called 
Carpoon,  after  having  firft  taken  out  all  her  men,  and  dif- 
perfed  them  aboard  their  own  (hips. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  aforefaid  port,  the  captors  took 
out  all  her  pitch,  (being  two  hundred  and  three  barrels) 
fome  tar,  what  rice  was  aboard,  &c.  and  after  detaining 
her  about  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  faid  port,  the  captors 
offered  captain  Gowen  his  (hip,  and  remaining  cargo,  for 
9500  livres  (about  425 1.  fterling)  which  he  accepted,  and 
became  the  purchafer  thereof  on  thofe  terms,  leaving  his 
fon  as  an  hoftage  for  the  payment  of  the  ranfom. 

The  (hip  departed  from  Carpoon  for  Briftol,  and  on  her 
voyage  met  with  very  bad  weather,  which  broke  her  rudder, 
and  was  forced  to  put  into  Appledore  in  Devonfhire  (the 
firft  port  they  could  make  with  fafety)  where  the  captain, 
firft  and  fecond  mates,  boatfwain,  and  a  foremaftman, 
made  a  proteft  on  their  oaths,  giving  fuch  an  account  as 
the  preceding. 

The  captain  having  purchafed  the  (hip  and  cargo,  as 
before- mentioned,  on  his  arrival  at  Appledore,  applied  to 
Mr.  Perkins  of  Briftol,  to  whom  he  was  configned  by 
Jones,  the  owner,  who  refufed  to  pay  the  ranfom  money, 
or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  (hip  or  cargo,  and  then  the 
captain  came  to  London  to  the  infurers ;  and  thofe  on 
the  goods  impowered  and  defired  him  to  fell  the  cargo  for 
what  he  could,  in  order,  that  if  it  produced  more  than 
the  ranfom,  they  might  have  the  benefit;  but  the  infurers 
on  the  fhip  would  not  intermeddle,  or  give  any  directions 
about  it. 

The  captain  returned  to  the  (hip,  and  fold  that  and  the 
cargo  jointly,  for  above  100  1.  lefs  than  the  redemption 
money,  after  deducting  charges,  and  was  obliged  to  pay, 
or  give  fecurity  for  the  remainder,  to  procure  his  fon's 
liberty. 

The  (hip  being  thus  taken  and  carried  into  an  enemy's 
port,  where  (he  was  detained  a  confiderable  time,  and  had 
great  part  of  her  cargo  taken  out  by  the  captors,  and 
afterwards  meeting  with  other  misfortunes,  occafioned 
her  producing  lefs  than  the  ranfom  money,  and  confe- 
quently  to  prove  a  total  lofs,  to  be  made  good  by  the 
infurer. 

The  preceding  is  a  (late  of  the  cafe,  and  of  the  plain- 
tiffs demands,  who  think  themfelves  intitled  to  a  total  lofs, 
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as  the  policy  was  valued  :  but  the  defendant,  on  the  con- 
trary, pretends,  that  as  part,  both  of  the  {hip .and  goods 
were  faved,  he  is  intitled  to  an  average,  and  not  fubjedt 
to  an  intire  lofs  ;  but 

The  jury  found  a  verditl  for  the  plaintiff's. 

The  plaintiff  [Jenkins  a  Mackenzie,  fittings  after  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  1749,  at  Guildhall]  made  an  infurance  in 
London,  on  the  Tryal  privateer,  fitted  out  at  Briftol  for 
two  calendar  months,  where  the  {hip  might  then  be  on  a 
cruize,  or  in  any  port  or  place  whatfoever  of  wherefoever, 
the  faid  fhip  to  be  valued  at  intereft  or  no  interelt,  free  of 
average,  and  without  benefit  of  falvage. 

The  faid  privateer  being  fitted  for  her  cruize,  failed  from 
Briftol  on  the  29th  of  May,  1746,  and  fome  days  after  {he 
was  met  with  by  a  French  privateer  of  a  fuperior  force, 
who  attacked,  and,  after  a  brave  defence,  took  her. 

She  had  been  in  the  enemy's  hands  about  eight  hours, 
without  their  removing  any  of  her  men  or  {lores,  when 
admiral  Martin,  with  his  whole  fleet,  appearing,  retook 
the  Tryal ;  and  hearing  of  the  gallant  behaviour,  both  of 
the  captain  and  his  crew,  they  unanimoufly  agreed  to  give 
up  their  falvage  to  them,  and  accordingly  drew  up  and 
figned  an  inftrument  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  admiral  or- 
dered her  to  be  furniflied  with  all  neceffaries,  and  fent  a 
man  of  war  floop  to  fee  her  fafe  into  Briftol,  where  {he 
arrived  the  latter  end  of  June,  being  between  three  and 
four  weeks  before  the  infurance  expired. 

Thefe  circumftances  the  plaintiff  thinks  intitles  him  to 
a  total  lofs,  as  the  voyage  was  overfet,  and  the  policy,  be- 
ing on  intereft  or  not,  will  admit  of  no  average. 

The  defendant  agrees  to  the  laft  affertion,  but  for  that 
very  reafon  infifts,  he  has  no  lofs  to  pay,  as  he  is  free 
from  a  partial  one,  and  there  can  be  no  total  one  where 
the  {hip  is  arrived,  and,  as  he  infifts,  might  have  been  fitted 
out  again  before  the  limited  term  of  two  months  expired, 
had  the  owners  not  determined  the  contrary ;  and  befides, 
though  the  {hip  was  taken,  yet  as  {he  was  never  carried 
infra  pmfidia  of  the  enemy,  or  was  fo  taken,  yet  as  to 
be  beyond  the  poffibility  of  a  re-capture ;  and  having  re- 
turned to  Briftol,  fo  long  time  before  the  two  months  ex- 
pired, as  was  fufficient  to  refit  her  in,  the  defendant  fup- 
pofes  that  the  neglect  of  the  owners  ought  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  underwriters,  more  efpecially  as  feveral  {hip- 
builders  attended  to  prove  there  was  time  enough,  as  fe- 
veral merchants  did  to  give  their  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  lofs. 

VerdiQ  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  plaintiff  [Boutfower  a  JVilmer,  fittings  after  Hilary 
term,  1747,  at  Guildhall]  was  owner  of  the  {hip  Love 
and  Unity,  which  he  let  out  to  freight  to  one  Bateman 
Humphrys,  for  a  voyage  to  Lifbon  and  back  again,  and 
the  freighter  was  by  charter-party  obliged  to  victual  and 
man  her,  which  he  did  accordingly,  putting  in  the  matter 
and  crew,  and  embatking  himfelf,  proceeded  on  his  voy- 
age, and  arrived  fafe  at  Lifbon  ;  he  delivered  the  outward- 
bound  cargo,  and  put  the  {hip  up  for  London,  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  freight  home;  on  advice  of  which,  the  owner 
and  plaintiff  got  her  infured,  at  and  from  Lifbon  to  Gravef- 
end,  warranted  to  fail  with  the  convoy. 

The  freighter,  being  at  Lifbon,  meditated  a  fraud,  which 
iniquitous  I'chemehe  perpetrated  in  the  following  manner, 
viz.  he  made  made  up  rolls  of  lead  about  the  fize  of  moi- 
dores,  fix,  and  thirties,  and  three  pound  twelves,  packed 
up,  and  fealed'  as  fuch  monies  are  ufually  packed  up  and 
fealed,  and  made  packages  likewife  in  imitation  of  thofe  of 
diamonds,  and  then  fent  them  on  board,  and  took  bills  of 
loading  from  the  captain,  as  for  real  money  and  diamonds, 
fent  thofe  bills  of  loading  home  to  different  merchants, 
and  drew  confiderable  fums  upon  the  credit  of  them,  as 
well  as  large  injitrance,  in  order,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  to  have 
loft  the  fhip  in  the  voyage  home,  and  make  the  infurers 
pay,  as  though  fuch  effects  had  actually  been  on  board ; 
but  the  captain,  as  it  is  imagined,  fufpecting  fomethingof 
the  fraud  before  the  fhip  failed,  opened  one  or  more  of  the 
packages,  and  difcovered  the  cheat,  finding  nothing  but 
lead  and  glaf's,  inftead  of  gold  and  diamonds,  of  which, 
he  giving  information  to  the  Englifh  confui  there,  the 
freighter  ran  away,  and  the  captain  and  crew  left  the  {hip, 
the  captain  coming  to  England. 
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The  plaintiff,  on  knowing  what  had  occurred,  by  the 
matter's  arrival,  immediately  applied  to  the  infurers,  and 
defired  them  to  fend  to  Lifbon  for  the  fhip,  or  furnifh  him 
with  money  to  go  and  fetch  her ;  but  they  were  of  opi- 
nion, and  accordingly  acquainted  him  fo,  that  as  the  {hip 
was  at  the  port  {he  was  infured  from,  and  had  not  pro- 
ceeded on  her  voyage,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  owner1, 
not  the  infurers,  to  find  mafter  and  mariners  to  navigate 
her  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  fhip  lay  there 
neglected  till  {he  was  broke  to  pieces,  whereupon  the 
plaintiff  brought  this  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  total 
lofs. 

The  defendant  thinks  himfelf  not  obliged,  as  he  pre- 
fumes  the  words  in  the  policy,  at  and  from,  can  only  mean 
to  give  the  fhip  leave  to  ftay  at  the  port  a  reafonable  time 
to  procure  a  lading,  and  take  it  in,  and  not  to  lay  there 
till  {he  rots,  without  attempting  the  voyage,  as  this  would 
be  to  make  the  infurer  at  all  events  liable,  fooner  or  later; 
whereas  he  fuppofed  he  undertook  a  rifque  of  two  or  three 
months  only. 

But,  we  prefume,  the  underwriters  would  be  obliged  by 
the  barratry  of  the  mafter  and  failors,  as  we  imagine  the 
act  of  deferting  the  (hip  would  be  c'onftrued,  and  therefore, 
abftradted  from  all  other  arguments,  would  on  this  point 
only  be  condemned.  , 

VerdiR  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  plaintiff  [Elton  a  Brogden,  fittings  after  Hilary  term, 
1746,  at  Guildhall]  in  the  prefent  cafe  brought  an  action 
againft  the  defendant,  for  an  infurance  this  latter  underwrote 
on  the  Mediterranean,  at  and  from  Briftol  to  Newfound- 
land, the  {hip  valued  at  the  fum  infured,  without  further 
proof  of  intereft  than  the  policy. 

It  appeared  upon  the  trial  of  this  caufe,  that  the  plain- 
tiffs, who  were  merchants  at  Briftol,  were  owners  of  the 
fhip  in  queftion,  and  had  fent  her  out  upon  a  voyage  from 
thence  to  Newfoundland  ;  that  fhe  carried  with  her  a  letter 
of  marque,  and  in  her  voyage  met  and  took  a  French  fhip, 
which  fhe  brought  back  to  Briftol ;  that  fhe  foon  fet  out 
again  upon  the  fame  voyage,  and  took  another  prize,  which 
fhe  alfo  returned  with. 

Upon  the  {hip's  coming  back,  the  plaintiffs  applied  to 
the  infurers  for  a  return  of  part  of  the  premium  (which 
was  ten  guineas  per  cent.)  in  regard  they  had  not  run  fo 
much  rifque,  as  if  the  fhip  had  proceeded  the  whole  voy- 
age, and  the  infurers  returned  three  per  cent, 

A  new  policy  was  made  for  the  voyage  now  under  con- 
fideration,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  terms  as 
the  laft,  and  the  fhip  fet  out  on  her  voyage,  and  took  ano- 
ther prize.  The  captain,  who  was  the  plaintiff's  only 
witnefs,  faid,  their  directions  to  him  for  their  preceding 
voyages,  were,  that  in  cafe  he  took  any  thing,  to  return 
with  it  to  Briftol,  or  not,  as  he  {hould  think  proper;  but 
in  this  laft  voyage  their  directions  were,  if  he  took  any 
thing,  to  fend  it  home  by  part  of  their  crew,  and  with 
the  other  part  to  proceed  on  their  voyage,  and  that  he 
would  have  done  fo,  but  the  failors,  after  the  capture, 
would  not  proceed  on  the  voyage,  but  would  return  to 
take  care  of  her  to  Briftol ;  and  that  all  the  crew,  except 
the  mate,  furgeon,  and  one  other,  were  of  this  mind,  and 
fwore,  if  the  captain  would  not  go  back  they  would  not 
touch  a  rope,  nor  do  the  leaft  thing  towards  navigating  the 
{hip  ;  on  which  the  captain  was  forced  to  comply,  and  fet 
his  fhip  homeward,  as  guard  or  convoy  to  the  prize;  that 
in  going  back  to  Briftol  the  Mediterranean  was  taken, 
though  the  prize  got  in  fafe,  and  for  this  lofs  the  plaintiffs 
brought  their  action. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  was  infifted,  that  this 
was  a  deviation  for  the  benefit  of  the  allured,  and  that  the 
infurers  were  therefore  difcharged. 

It  appeared,  on  the  captain's  evidence,  that  the  plain- 
tiffs had  given  a  part  of  all  prizes  to  the  captain  and  fhip's 
crew,  and  that  it  was  for  (he  care  and  protection  of  this 
prize,  which  made  the  failors  infift  to  go  back  with  her, 
which  was  the  firft  caufe  and  ground  for  the  deviation  ;  and 
therefore,  and  for  that  the  plaintiffs  were  likewife  them- 
felves  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  prize,  the  defendant 
infifted  he  {hould  not  pay. 

But  it  appearing  from  the  evidence  of  the  captain,  that 
his  orders  for  this  voyage  were  pofitively  to  proceed,  not- 
withftanding  any  capture  he  fhould  make,   and  that  he 
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would  have  done  fo,  if  he  could  have  prevailed  on  the 
failors,  and  that  his  returning  was  wholly  owing  to  their 
refufal  to  proceed,  and  his  incapacity  to  go  on  without 
them. 

My  lord  chief  juftice  and  the  jury  were  of  opinion  with 
the  plaintiffs,  and  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict:  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  plaintiff  [Viilorin  a  Cleeve,  fittings  after  Hilary 
term,  1745,  at  Guildhall]  is  a  merchant  in  London,  who 
trades  confiderably  to  Sweden,  and  in  1744,  he  and  ano- 
ther merchant  here,  hired  the  John  and  Jane,  captain 
Newark  Ingram,  to  goto  Gottenburgh,  and  there  to  take  in 
fuch  iron  as  (hould  be  put  aboard  by  their  agents,  and  bring 
it  to  London,  their  directions  to,  and  agreement  with,  the 
matter,  being  to  fail  from  hence  with  convoy,  and  when 
loaded  at  Gottenburgh,  to  join  the  firft  convoy  that  fhould 
prefent,  for  England,  either  there,  or  at  Mafterland,  or 
Wingoe ;  on  which  goods  they  made  infurance,  and 
warranted  the  fhip  to  fail  with  convoy  from  Gottenburgh 
or  Wingoe. 

The  fhip  arrived  fafe  at  Gottenburgh,  and  took  in  the 
ordered  quantity  of  iron,  according  to  agreement,  and 
after  having  got  on  board  the  reft  of  her  cargo,  the  captain 
being  informed,  that  the  convoy  from  the  Sound,  which 
was  the  only  one  he  could  expect,  would  call  at  Fleekery, 
(an  iiland)  and  not  at  Gottenburgh  ;  he  departed  from  the 
latter,  for  the  former,  and  the  next  day  put  into  Maidoin 
Norway,  where  he  ftaid  feyen  days,  and  then  a  favou- 
rable wind  offering,  he  left  it,  and  in  the  evening  arrived 
at  Fleekery,  where  he  lay  upwards  of  three  weeks,  when 
a  convoy,  confifting  of  three  men  of  war,  from  the  Sound, 
arrived  with  near  a  hundred  fail  of  merchantmen,  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  Fleekery,  and  fent  a 
yawl  in,  and  made  fignals  by  firing  guns,  for  the  fhips  to 
come  out  and  join  them. 

Captain  Ingram  made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to  get  his 
fhip  out,  which  he  did  one  of  the  firft  of  the  fourteen  that 
went  out  at  that  time,  it  being  then  between  eleven  and 
twelve  at  noon,  and  the  convoy,  as  near  as  he  could 
guefs,  about  two  leagues  a-head  ;  as  foon  as  he  got  out, 
the  wind  increafed  and  blew  hard  ;  however,  the  captain 
made  all  the  fail  he  could  after  the  convoy,  and  foon  faw 
feveral  Ihips  a-head,  and  about  fix  in  the  evening  came  up 
with  the  fleet,  and  about  nine  was  up  with  or  near  the 
convoy,  as  he  believes  from  the  lights,  but  could  not  get 
tofpeak  to  her;  he  continued  amongft  the  fleet,  and  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  gale  of  wind  be 
came  more  violent;  however,  at  day  break,  he  found 
himfelf  ftill  with  the  fleet,  feveral  fhips  being  aftern, 
others  a-head,  and  fome  on  each  fide  of  him,  but  it  being 
thick  and  rainy  weather,  and  blowing  very  hard,  he  could 
not  at  any  time  get  an  opportunity  to  fpeak  to  the  convoy 
for  failing  orders,  although  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours 
for  that  purpofe  from  the  time  he  left  Fleekery,  but  the 
badnefs  of  the  weather  rendered  it  impoffible  for  a  boai  to 
live  in  the  fea,  or  go  from  one  fhip  to  another  ;  however, 
he  proceeded,  accompanying  the  other  veffels  in  the  vo>age, 
and  the  fame  day,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  at  noon, 
a  French  privateer,  who  had  lain  to  amongft  the  reft  of 
the  fleer,  came  up  to  him,  and  fired  at  him  ;  upon  which 
he  defended  himfelf,  and  kept  a  running  fight  till  night, 
and  the  next  morning  the  privateer  renewed  and  continued 
his  firing  till  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  noon,  when 
the  captain's  fon  being  killed,  and  the  carpenter  and  a  boy 
wounded,  and  the  fhip  very  leaky,  and  her  rigging  and 
mafts  very  much  damaged,  with  between  three  and  four 
feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  about  forty  leagues  from  Flam- 
borough  Head,  the  captain  ftruck  to  the  privateer,  who 
fent  fome  of  his  men  on  board ;  but  finding,  after  two  or 
three  hour's  ftay,  fhe  was  extremely  leaky,  and  that  they 
could  not  ksep  her  free  by  the  pumps  from  an  increafing 
water,  they  left  her,  and  in  all  probability  fhe  funk  foon 
after;  and  the  captain  and  all  his  company,  except  his  fon 
who  was  killed,  were  carried  aboard  the  privateer,  and 
kept  there  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  he  and  his 
crew,  except  the  carpenter  and  boy  which  were  wounded, 
were  put  on  board  a  Dutch  fly-boat,  where  they  remained 
fifteen  days,  and  were  then  landed  at  the  Texel. 

From  the  preceding  ftate  of  the  cafe,  the  plaintiff  argues 
his  infurance  is  due,   as  the  captain  could  not  expect  con- 
voy but  at  Fleekery,  and  made  all  poffible  difpatch  to  get 
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out  to  it,  as  foon  as  he  heard  it  was  off  that  place,  as  he 
did  all  imaginable  diligence  to  join  it,  and  procure  failing 
orders  ;  but  this  being  rendered  impracticable  by  the  great 
fwell  that  run,  he  could  only  continue  in  the  fleet,  till  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  offered  for  his  obtaining  fuch 
inftructions,  which,  it  is  probable,  would  have  occurred 
had  he  not  been  foon  taken. 

The  defendant,  in  reply,  infifts  that  he  is  not  obliged 
for  the  lofs,  as  the  contents  of  the  policy  have  not  been 
complied  with,  the  fhip  being  warranted  to  fail  from  Got- 
tenburgh or  Wingoe,  with  convoy,  which  fhe  did  not 3 
and  as  fhe  went  to  Fleekery,  fhe  fhould  have  ftaid  there 
till  fome  convoy  had  offered,  in  whofe  company  fhe  might 
have  departed,  which  cannot  be  faid  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
as  here  fhe  departed  in  order  to  get  under  convoy,  not  with 
it ;  nay,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  faw  it,  as  the  cap- 
tain only  fuppofes  he  did,  from  the  lights ;  befides,  here 
was  only  a  premium  paid  adequate  to  the  rifque  of  coming 
with  convoy,  for  had  the  policy  been  filled  up,  without 
cpnvoy,  the  defendant  would  not  have  underwrote  her  on 
jhe  terms  he  did. 

The  jury  found  a  verdicl  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  plaintiff  [Spencer  a  Franco,  tried  at  Guildhall  the 
15th  of  December,  1736,  cor.  Hardwicke]  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  infured,  on  the  Prince  Frederick,  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
London,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  free  of  average,  and  with- 
out benefit  of  falvage. . 

The  (hip  was  afterwards  feized,  by  order  of  the  vicerov 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Spaniards  turned  her  into  a  man  of 
war,  called  her  the  St.  Philip,  and  fent  her  as  commodore, 
with  a  fquadron  of  Spanifh  men  of  war  to  the  Havanna, 
they  having  firft  taken  out  the  South-Sea  company's  arms, 
and  made  feveral  alterations  in  her,  and  there  was  a  war 
between  England  and  Spain,  and  Gibraltar  was  actually 
befie^ed  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  defendants  proved  the  figning  of  preliminary  arti- 
cles of  peace,  before  the  feizure  of  the  fhip,  and  therefore 
infifted,  that  this  feizure  did  not  alter  the  property,  and 
confequently  the  defendants  were  not  liable,  for  if  the  pro- 
perty was  not  altered,  this  infurance,  made  by  the  plaintiff, 
who  had  no  intereft,  cannot  bind,  as  nothing  comes  within 
the  policy  but  a  total  lofs,  and  though  there  be  thofe  ge- 
neral words  in  the  policy,  rejlrainl  or  detainment  iy princes, 
Hardwicke,  C.J.  declared;  firft,  that  a  war  might  begin 
without  an  actual  declaration  by  proclamation,  as  in  this 
cafe,  by  laying  fiege  to  Gibraltar,  agarrilbn  town  ;  though 
there  might  be  depredations  at  fea  between  princes  in  amity, 
for  which  letters  of  marque,  &c.  might  be  granted  ;  fe- 
condly,  as  a  war  may  begin  with  hottilities  only,  fo  it 
may  end  by  a  ceffation  of  arms;  and  thefe  preliminary  ar- 
ticles being  figned  before  the  feizure  of  the  fhip,  and  there 
being  a  ceffation  of  arms,  he  thought  the  fhip  being  taken 
afterwards,  not  to  be  a  taking  by  the  enemies,  unlefj  the 
jury  took  the  caption  to  begin  from  the  time  the  arms  were 
feized,  which  was  before  the  articles,  and  that  was  left  to 
the  jury  ;  thirdly,  fuppofing  the  fhip  not  taken  by  enemies, 
qu.  whether  this  detention  for  near  thefpace  of  a  year,  was 
in  thofe  forts  of  policies,  viz.  intereft  or  no  intereft,  a  de- 
tention within  the  policy,  or  whether  in  fuch  policies,  the 
infurers  are  ever  liable,  but  in  cafe  of  a  total  lofs  ;  and  if 
fo,  this  fhip  being  afterwards  reftored,  then  he  directed  the 
jury  to  find  for  the  defendant ;  this  he  faid  depended  on 
the  cuftom  or  ufage  among  merchants,  and  the  jury  gave 
a  verdicl  for  the  defendant,  but  did  not  declare  upon  what 
point;  but  they  muft  be  of  opinion,  fhe  was  not  feized  in 
time  of  war,  and  that  therefore  the  policy  being  intereft  or 
no  intereft,  the  aflurers  were  not  liable,  becaufe  there  was 
no  total  lofs. 

In  this  cafe,  the  infurance  was  made  by  one  Deflores  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  Deflores  wrote  his  name  on  the  policy, 
and  before  the  trial,  it  was  filled  up  with  thefe  words, 
/  made  this  for  the  benefit  of  Spencer,  and  no  date,  and  it 
was  admitted  the  action  was  well  brought  by  ce/iui  que 
truji.t 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1765,  was  tried  at  Guildhall  be- 
fore lord  Mansfield,  an  action  upon  a  policy  of  infurance, 
againft  an  underwriter  on  goods  fhipped  in  a  general  fhip, 
at  Montferrat,  for  London  :  when  it  appearing  that  the 
faid  fhip  was  not  fea-worthy  to  undertake  the  voyage,  the 
caufe  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  infurer.  By  this 
8  C  deter- 
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determination  it  appears,  that  when  a  fliip  is  infufficient 
to  proceed  upon  the  infured  voyage,  all  policies  of  injur  ante, 
(whether  on  the  fhip  or  goods)  are  difcharged  ;  and  that 
{nippers  of  goods  muft  refort  to  the  owners  of  fhips  for  a 
fatisfaftion  for  the  injury  they  fuftain  by  loffes,  occafioned 
from  the  inefficiency  of  fhips.  And  it  is  hoped  this  will 
have  the  good  effect  of  making  owners  of  fhips  more  atten- 
tive to  the  good  nefs  of  their  fhips  employed  in  trade,  and 
thereby  prevent  very  heavy  loffes. 

Note,  That  an  infurer  is  never  obliged  for  more  than 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  except  by  a  new  contract  or  com- 
miffion  to  the  original  obligation. 

Having  mentioned  the  various  branches  of  infurance  en- 
gaged in  by  our  underwriters,  we  (hall  only  fubjoin  to  what 
we  have  faid  about  them,  the  copy  of  a  policy  on  goods, 
(thofe  on  fhip  and  goods,  or  fhip  only,  and  this  again  ei- 
ther outwards  or  homewards,  or  out  and  home,  or  to  one 
certain  port,  only  differing  in  the  aforefaid  circumftances) 
and  one  on  lives,  as  thefe  we  hope  will  be  thought  fuffi- 
cient. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen, 
as  well  as  in  his  own  name,  as  for  and  in  the  name  and 
names  of  all  and  every  other  perfon  or  perfons  to  whom 
the  fame  doth,  may,  or  fhall  appertain,  in  part  or  in  all, 
doth  make  affurance,  and  caufeth  himfelf  and  them,  and 
every  of  them,  to  be  infured,  loft  or  not  loft, 

upon  any  kind  of  goods 
and  merchandizes  whatfoever,  loaden  pr  to  be  loaden 
aboard  the  good  (hip  or  veffel,  called  the 

whereof  is  mafter,    under  God,    for 
this  prefent  voyage, 

or  whofoever  elfe  fhall  go  for  mafter  in  the  faid  Ihip,  or 
by  whatfoever  other  name  or  names  the  fame  (hip,  or  the 
mafter  thereof,  is  or  fhall  be  named  or  called ;  beginning 
the  adventure  upon  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes, 
from,  and  immediately  following  the  leading  thereof 
aboard  the  faid  (hip 

and  fo  fhall  continue  and  endure,  until  the  faid  fhip, 
with  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes  whatfoever,  (hall  be 
arrived  at 

and  the  fame  there  fafely  landed  ;  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
the  faid  (hip,  in  this  voyage,  to  flop  and  ftay  at  any  ports 
or  places  whatfoever  without  pre- 

judice to  the  infurance;  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes, 
by  agreement,  are  and  fhall  be  valued  at 

without  further  account  to  be  given  by 
the  allured  for  the  fame.  Touching  the  adventures  and 
perils  which  we  the  affurers  are  contented  to  bear,  and  do 
take  upon  us  in  this  voyage  ;  they  are  of  'the  feas,  men  of 
war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettizons, 
letters  of  mart  and  counter  mart,  furprifals,  takings  at  fea, 
arreft,  reftraints  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes  and 
people,  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  quality  foever ; 
barretry  of  the  mafter  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  pe- 
rils, loffes,  and  misfortunes,  that  have  or  (hall  come  to 
the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  faid  goods  and 
merchandizes,  or  any  part  thereof.  And  in  cafe  of  any 
lofs  or  misfortune,  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  the  affured,  their 
factors,  fervants  and  affigns  to  fue,  labour,  and  travel 
for,  in  and  about  the  defence,  fafe-guard,  and  recovery  of 
the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes,  or  any  part  thereof, 
without  prejudice  to  this  infurance ;  to  the  charges  where- 
of we  the  affurers  will  contribute  each  one  according  to 
the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  fum  herein  affured.  And  it 
is  agreed  by  us  the  infurers,  that  this  writing  or  policy  of 
affurance  fhall  be  of  as  much  force  and  effect  as  the  fureft 
writing  or  policy  of  affurance  heretofore  made  in  Lom- 
bard-ftreet,  or  in  the  Royal-Exchange,  or  elfewhere  in 
London.  And  fo  we  the  affurers  are  contented,  and  do 
hereby  promife  and  bind  ourfelves,  each  one  for  his  own 
part,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  goods,  to  be  affured,  their 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  for  the  true  per- 
formance of  the  premifes,  confeffing  ourfelves  paid  the 
eonfideration  due  unto  us  for  this  affurance  by  the  affured 

at  and  after  the  rate  of 
per  cent.     And  in  cafe  of  lofs  (which 
God  forbid)  the  affureds  to  abate  pounds 

per  cent. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  affurers  have  fubferibed  our 
names  and  J urns  affured  in  Londm. 


Life  Policy,  N°  1249. 

By  the  governor  and  company  of  the  London  Affurance  of  houfes 
and  goods  from  fire. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  A.  B.  of  London,  doth 
make  affurance,  and  caufeth  himfelf  to  be  affured  upon  his 
own  natural  life,  with  leave  to  go  and  refide  in  France, 
aged  fifty  years,  for  and  during  the  term  and  fpace  of 
twelve  calendar  months,  to  commence  this  fixth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1766,  and  fully  to 
be  compleat  and  ended  ;  and  it  is  declared,  that  this  affu- 
rance is  made  to,  and  for  the  ufe,  benefit,  and  fecurity  of 
the  faid  A.  B.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns, 
in  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  faid  A.  B.  within  the  time 
aforefaid,  which  the  above  governor  and  company  do  allow 
to  be  a  good  and  fufficient  ground,  and  inducement  for 
the  making  this  affurance,  and  do  agree,  that  the  life  of 
him,  the  faid  A.  B.  is  and  fhall  be  rated  and  valued  at  the 
fum  affured,  without  any  farther  account  to  be  given  to 
them  for  the  fame ;  the  faid  governor  and  company  thereT 
fore,  for  and  in  eonfideration  of  feven  pounds  feven  (hillings 
per  cent,  to  them  paid,  do  affure,  affume,  and  promife, 
that  he,  the  faid  A.  B.  fhall,  by  the  permiffion  of  Almighty 
God,  live  and  continue  in  this  natural  life  for  and  during 
the  faid  term  and  fpace  of  twelve  calendar  months,  to 
commence  as  aforefaid  ;  or  in  default  thereof,  that  is  to 
fay,  in  cafe  he,  the  faid  A.  B.  fhall,  in,  or  during  the  faid 
time,  and  before  the  full  end  and  expiration  thereof,  hap- 
pen to  die,  or  deceafe  out  of  this  world,  by  any  ways  or 
means  whatfoever,  that  then  the  abovefaid  governor  and 
company,  will  well  and  truly  fatisfy,  content,  and  pay  unto 
the  faid  A.  B.  his  executors,  adminiftrators  or  affigns,  the 
fum  or  fums  of  money  by  them  affured,  and  here  under- 
written, abating  two  pounds  per  cent,  hereby  promifing 
and  binding  themfelves  and  their  fucceffors,  to  the  afluredj 
his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  for  the  true  per- 
formance of  the  premifes,  confeffing  themfelves  paid  the 
eonfideration  due  unto  them,  for  this  affurance,  by  the 
affured.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  to  be 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  affurance,  and 
this  policy  is  accepted  by  the  faid  A.  B.  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  fame  fhall  be  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect* 
in  cafe  the  faid  A.  B.  fhall  exceed  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  or  fhall  voluntarily  go  to  fea,  or  into  the  wars 
by  fea  or  land,  without  licence  in  writing,  firft  had  or 
obtained  for  his  fo  doing,  any  thing  in  thefe  pre- 
fents  to  the  contrary  hereof  in  any  wife  notwithftanding. 
In  witnefs  whereof,  the  faid  governor  and  company  have 
caufed  their  common  feal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  the 
fum  or  fums  by  them  affured,  to  be  here  underwritten,  at 
their  office  in  London,  this  fixth  day  of  December,  in 
the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  George 
the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great-Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  Annoque  Dom. 

1766. 

The  faid  governor  and  company  are  content  with  this 
affurance  for  three  hundred  pounds. 

By  order  of  the  court  of  direfiors. 

For  the  regulations  of  infurances  in  Holland,  fee  the  title 
Amsterdam,  where  whatever  relates  to  this  point,  is 
fully  difcuffed. 

Policies  of  infurance  in  France  are  generally  drawn  up 
in  the  Regiftry-Office  of  infurances,  in  thofe  places  where 
one  is  eftablifhed  ;  and  in  thofe  places  where  there  are 
none,  the  policies  may  be  made  either  before  a  notary 
publick,  or  under  a  private  firm. 

In  foreign  places  where  French  confuls  are  fettled,  the 
policies  of  infurance  may  be  entered  in  the  chancery  of 
the  confulate,  before  two  witneffes,  and  all  thefe  policies 
muft  mention  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  infured, 
his  condition,  whether  proprietor  or  agent,  and  the  goods 
or  effects  on  which  the  infurance  is  made;  they  muft  like- 
wife  contain  the  name  of  the  fhip  arid  mafter,  the  place 
from  whence  the  fhip  is  to  fail,  or  (hall  have  failed,  of  the 
ports  where  (he  is  to  load  and  unload,  and  of  all  thofe 
where  (he  is  to  touch ;  they  muft  alfo  exprefs  the  time 
when  the  rifques  are  to  begin  and  finifh,  the  fums  that 
are  infured,  the  premium  given,  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  arbitration  in  cafe  of  difpute,  and  all 

other 
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other  claufes  in  general  on  which  they  are  agreed,  accord- 
ing to  the  ufe  and  cuftoms  of  the  fea;  about  all  which  his 
mod  Chriftian  majefty  publifhed  an  ordinance  in  the  month 
of  Auguft,  1681,  where,  at  Titre  6,  du  Livre  3,  every 
part  of  infurance  is  fully  directed. 

Befides  the  infurances  we  have  hitherto  mentioned, 
others  are  made  in  France,  called  fecret,  or  anonymous 
ones,  which  are  performed  by  correfpondence  with  fo- 
reigners, even  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  inferted  in  the  policies  of  this  fort  of  infurance, 
that  it  is  for  a  friend's  account,  whofoever  he  may  be, 
without  naming  the  perfon;  and  in  cafe  the  fhip  and  mer- 
chandizes fo  infured  happen  to  be  loft,  the  allured  muft 
notify  it,  and  his 'abandoning  the  infurance  (by  an  act  in 
form)  either  by  the  regifter,  a  notary,  or  bailiff,  demand- 
ing payment  of  the  fums  infured  (in  confequehce  of  his 
relinquifhing)  in  the  time  agreed  by  the  policy. 

Infurances  are  made  in  many  parts  of  France,  particu- 
larly in  010ft  of  the  maritime  towns  ;  and  lately  a  chamber 
of  it  was  eftablifhed  at  Paris,  with  a  fund  of  twelve  mil- 
lions of  livres,  in  which  fome  alterations  were  made  not 
long  fince  ;  but  as  the  articles  in  their  policies  differ  very 
little  from  the  Dutch,  we  fhall  not  enlarge  on  them,  to 
avoid  repetitions. 

An  office  for  infurances  was  likewife  lately  eftablifhed 
at  Stockholm ;  and  another  at  Naples,  with  a  capital  of 
100,000  crowns.  And  a  company  has  been  long  fettled 
at  Copenhagen  for  this  purpofe;  befides  which,  large  in- 
furances are  made  in  Norway,  and  the  terms  generally  the 
fame  as  in  Holland. 

All  policies  muft  be  made  on  ftamped  paper,  and  no  in- 
furance permitted  on  life,  wages,  provifions,  ammunitions, 
or  materials  ;  only  on  fhip  and  goods,  and  on  thefe  no 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  their  real  value. 

The  infurers  pay  no  average,  on  demurrage,  or  loffes 
under  three  per  cent,  nor  on  wool,  hemp,  flax,  fugar, 
and  ftock-fifh,  under  ten  percent,  and  the  laws  are  fo  ri- 
gorous, that  if  the  infurance  is  made  for  above  nine-tenths 
of  the  real  value,  the  premium  is  funk,  and  the  perpe- 
trators fuffer  death. 

When  a  policy  on  goods  is  figned,  the  underwriters  are 
anfwerable  for  all  damages  they  may  receive,  from  the 
time  of  their  carrying  from  the  fhore,  until  their  being 
duly  delivered  on  fhore  again ;  and  if  credit  is  given 
on  the  premium,  it  bears  half  per  cent,  intereft  per  month. 
On  a  lofs  of  fhip  or  goods,  the  aflured  muft  have  it  no- 
tified to  the  infurers,  with  full  proofs  ;  and  if  the  latter 
do  not  pay  the  lofs  within  three  months,  he  muft  pay  the 
affured  half  per  cent,  monthly,  from  the  time  of  the  lofs 
being  notified  to  him,  until  its  difcharge. 

A  fhip  bound  to  any  part  of  Europe,  and  no  news 
heard  of  her  within  a  year  and  a  day,  the  infurance  is 
due  ;  and  if  the  voyage  is  to  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
two  years  are  allowed  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  year 
and  a  day  in  law,  is  underftood  to  be  a  year  and  fix 
weeks. 

If  the  voyage  is  altered,  and  premium  returned,  half 
per  cent,  is  allowed  the  underwriters,  as  in  other  parts  j 
and  the  infurance  in  this  country  is  void  and  the  capi- 
■  tal  confifcated,  if  not  made  on  ftamp  paper. 

Venice,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  many  other  places, 
have  their  underwriters,  and  pretty  confiderable  infurances 
are  fometimes  made  there. 

INSURANCE-BROKER.  Several  of  this  bufmefs 
keep  (hops  near  the  Royal-Exchange,  in  order  to  infure 
(hips  and  their  cargoes,  from  being  loft,  in  failing  from 
one  port  to  another,  by  ftorms,  or  taken  either  by  pi- 
rates or  a  foreign  enemy.  Thefe  brokers  agree  with 
the  mafter  of  a  fhip,  or  the  merchant,  to  infure  fo 
many  hundred  or  thoufand  pounds  on  the  fhip  and  cargo 
at  fo  much  per  cent,  draw  up  the  policy,  and  get  one 
or  more  monied  men  to  agree  to  the  bargain,  and  fign 
the  policy,  or  inftrument  that  contains  the  obligation. 
Thofe,  who  thus  fign  their  names  to  it,  are  in  the  mer- 
chant's ftile  called  underwriters. 

INTEREST,  a  fum  of  money  which  is  reckoned  for 
the  loan  and  forbearance  of  fome  other  fum  lent  for,  or 
due  at,  a  certain  time,  according  to  a  certain  rate  in 
the  hundred  pounds.  The  fum  lent  or  forborne  is  called 
the  principal,    becaufe  it  produces  the  intere/l,    or    from 


which  the  interejl  is  reckoned.  Inlereji  is  either  fttnple 
or  compound. 

Simple  Interest,  is  that  which  is  paid  for  the  loan 
of  any  principal  or  fum  of  money  lent  out  for  fome 
time  at  any  rate  per  cent,  agreed  on  between  the  bor- 
rower and  the  lender;  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
England,  ought  to  be  but  five  pounds,  for  the  ufe  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  for  one  year,  and  ten  pounds  for  the 
ufe  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  two  years.  And  fo  on  for 
a  greater  or  lefl'er  fum,  proportionable  to  the  time  pro- 
posed. There  are  feveral  ways  of  computing,  or  anfwer- 
ing  queftions  about  fimple  intereft;  as  by  the  fingle  and 
double  rule  of  three;  others  make  ufe  of  tables  compofed 
of  feveral  rates  per  cent. 

But  we  fhall  fhew  that  all  computations,  relating  to 
fimple  intereft,  are  grounded  upon  arithmetical  progref- 
fion  ;  and  from  thence  raife  fuch  general  theorems,  as 
will  fuit  with  all  cafes.     In  order  to  this, 

P  P  =  any  principal,  or  fum  put  to  intereft. 
£  \  R  =  the  ratio  of  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum. 
J  J  /  =  the  time  of  the  principal's  continuing  at  intereft. 

L  A  =  the  amount  of  the  principal  and  its  intereft. 

Note,  The  ratio  of  the  rate  is  only  the  fimple  intereft  of 
one  pound,  for  one  year,  at  any  given  rate;  and  it  is 
thus  found : 

viz.  100:5  '•'•%'•  °>°5  =  the  ratio,  it  fas  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

And,  if  the  time  given  be  whole  years,  then  t  =  the 
number  of  thofe  years :  but  if  the  time  given  be  either 
pure  parts  of  a  year,  or  parts  of  a  year  mixed  with  yearsy 
thofe  parts  muft  be  turned  into  decimals ;  and  then 
t  =  thofe  decimals,  &c.  Now  the  common  parts  of  a 
year  may  be  eafily  turned  or  converted  into  decimal  parts, 
if  it  be  confidered. 

f  Day  is  the  -pfs  part  of  a  year  sb  0.00274  fere 
That  ones  Month isthe-J^partof  ayear=    .0833333,010 
t  Quart,  is  the  ^  part  of  a  year=:   .25 

Thefe  particulars  premifed,  the  theorems  may  be  eafily 
raifed. 

Let        R  =  the  intereft  of  1 1.  for  one  year,  as  before 
Then  2R  =  the  intereft  of  1 1.  for  two  years. 
And    3R  =  the  intereft  of  1 1.  for  three  years. 

4R  =  the  intereft  of  1 1.  for  four  years,  and  fo  on 
for  any  number  of  years  propofed. 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  fimple  intereft  of  one 
pound  is  a  feries  of  terms  in  arithmetic  progreflion  in- 
creafing  ;  whofe  firft  term  and  common  difference  is  R, 
and  the  number  of  all  the  terms  is  t;  therefore  the  laft 
term  will  always  be  «R  =  the  intereft  of  pounds  for  any 
given  term  fignified  by  t. 

Then,  as  il.  :  is  to  the  intereft  of  il.  :  :  fo  is  any  prin- 
cipal or  given  fum  :  to  its  intereft. 

That  is,  I  1.  :  *R  :  :  P  :  rRP  at  the  intereft  of  P.— 
Then,  the  principal  being  added  to  the  intereft,  their  fum 
will  be  =  A,  the  amount  required  :  which  gives  this  ge- 
neral theorem. 

(1.)  Theorem /RP  =  A. 

From  whence  the  three  following  theorems  are  eafily 
deducible. 

A  A— P 

Theorem  (2.)fR      =P.    Theorem (3.)  — -p— =R. 

A p 

Theorem  (4.)  -gp-  =  r. 

Thefe  four  theorems  refolve  all  queftions  about  fimple 
intereft,  which  any  one  may  apply,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  reduction  of  fimple  equations  algebraically. 

The  annual  intereft  of  any  fum  of  money  is  found,  by 
multiplying  the  principal  fum  decimally,  by  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  rate  of  intereft,  the  product  being  the  anfwer. 

If  the  rate  of  intereft  be  2  per  cent,  the  hundredth  part 
is  .02;  if  2i  per  cent.  .025  ;  if  3  per  cent.  03  ;  if  3!  per 
cent.  035,  &c. 

-?  Ex- 
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Examples. 

What  is  the  intereft  of  75 1.  for  one  year,  at  %per  ceni-  ? 
75 
•°3 

2.25  Anfwer,  2I.  5  s. 
What  is* the  intereft  of  157 1..  17s.  6d.  at  5  per  cent.? 

'57-875 
.05 


7.89375  Anfwer,  7I.  17s.  ioid. 
What  is  the  intereft  of  3635 1.  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

3635 
.04 


145.40  Anfwer,  145I.  8  s. 

Thus  the  yearly  intereft  of  any  fum  is  found  by  one  mul- 
tiplication. 

Daily  intereft  is  found,  by  dividing  the  annual  intereft  by 
365,  the  quotient  being  the  anfwer. 

Thus  .05  being  the  intereft  of  one  pound  for  one  year  at 
five  per  cent,  divided  by  365,  the  quotient  will  be,  .0001, 
3698,  6301,  &c.  which  is  the  intereft  of  one  pound  for 
one  day  at  the  fame  rate. 

The  intereft  of  one  day  being  thus  found,  that  intereft 
multiplied  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.  gives  the  intereft  of  one 
pound  for  any  number  of  days. 

Example,  at  the  faid  rate  of  five  per  cent. 

The  intereft  of  il.  for  one  day,  is         —         0001,  3699 
Which  mult,  by  2  gives  the  intereft  for  2  days  0002,  7397 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
100 


3  — 

4  — 

5  — 

6  — 

7- 

8  — 

9  — 

10  — 
100  — 


.0004,  1096 
.0005,  4795 
.0006,  8493 
.0008,  2192 
.0009,  5890 
.0010,  9589 
.0012,  3288 
.0013,  6986 
.0036,  9863 
&c. 


Note,  That  in  contra&ing  a  decimal  fraction,  from 
many  to  fewer  places,  it  is  proper  to  add  one  to  the  laft 
figure  retained,  if  the  next  figure  omitted  exceed  5. 

Compound  Interest,  is  that  which  arifes  from  any  prin- 
cipal fum,  and  its  intereft  added  together,  as  the  intereft 
becomes  due;  fo  that  at  every  payment,  or  at  the  time 
when  the  payment  becomes  due,  there  is  created  a  new 
principal,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is  called  intereft  upon  in- 
tereft, or  compound  intereft. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  let  out  money  at  compound  intereft  ; 
but  in  purchafing  annuities  or  penfions,  &c.  and  taking 
leafes  in  reverfion,  it  is  very  ufual  to  allow  compound  in- 
tereft to  the  purchafcr  for  his  ready  money.  See  Annui- 
ties, where  will  be  found  whatever  is  requifite  for  under- 
Handing  compound  intereft. 

Bonds  for  cuftoms,  additional  duties,  &c.  not  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  thereof,  to  be  chargeable  with  in- 
tereft at  6  1.  per.  cent,  per  ann.  from  the  time  due,  till  the 
aclual  payment,  unlefs  the  treafury  fhall  judge  it  reafona- 
ble  to  be  remitted.     4  Ann.  c.  6.  /  26. 

Where  an  eftate  is  devifed  for  payment  of  debts,  Chan- 
cery will  not  allow  intereft  for  book  debts.  3  Ch.  R.  94. 
Dolman  v;  Priiman. 

Intereft  is  recovered  by  way  of  damages,  where  damages 
are  recovered  ratione  detentionis  debiti ;  but  not  where  da- 
mages only  are  recovered,  for  intereft  is  not  recovered  oc- 
cafione  dmnnorum;  per  Powell  T.  2.  Salk  623.  Hill  10. 
W.  III.  B,  R.  Sweatland  v.  Squire. 

A  term  was  vefted  in  truftees  for  payment  of  all  debts  he 
fhould  owe  at  his  death,  without  prefering  one  before  an- 
other  ;  there  were  owing  debts  by  bond  and  by  fimple  con- 
tract. Lord  C.  Haicourt  declared,  that  by  this  truft  term, 
the  fimple  contract  debts  became  as  debts  due  to  mortgage, 
and  conlequently  fhould  carry  intereft,  as  well  as  the  debts 
fecuredby  bond.  Wm's  Rep.  228,  229.  Tim.  1713.  Car. 
v.  Burlington  (Countefs.) 


Where  by  a  general  and  national  calamity,  nothing  is 
made  out  of  lands  which  are  afligned  for  payment  of  inte- 
reft, it  ought  not  to  run  on  during  the  time  of  fuch  cala- 
mity.    MS.  Tab.  cites  25  June,  1 7 15.  Bafil  v.  Achefon. 

A  recognizance  was  entered  into  pay  100  1.  a-year  an- 
nuity to  a  third  perfon.  The  annuity  was  in  arrear  feveral 
years.  Decreed  per  Lord  Cowper,  that,  the  recognizance 
being  in  nature  of  a  bond,  the  arrears  were  a  debt  fecured 
thereby,  and  fo  muft  carry  intereft  from  the  time  they  be- 
came refpedtively  due.  Mich.  3  Geo.  I.  Equ.R.  142.  Le- 
gaee  v.  Shewell. 

No  intereft  to  be  -allowed  for  cofts.  MS.  Tab.  6  Feb. 
17 19.   Butler  v.  Burk. 

Where  exceffive  rates  are  allowed  for  work  in  refpecl:  of 
flow  payment,  there  mould  be  no  intereft  allowed  ;  for  in- 
tereft is  only  allowed  to  fupply  the  want  of  prompt  pay- 
ment. MS.  Tab.  cites  27  Feb.  1J23.  Dutchefs  of  Marl- 
borough v.  Strong. 

INVERNESS,  abounds  in  iron,  and  with  it  its  necef- 
fary  concomitant,  large  woods  of  fir  and  oak ;  other  parts 
of  the  Ihire  are  very  fertile  ;  and  at  the  town  of  lnvernefs, 
there  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  plaids,  whofe  weekly 
market  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  butter,  cheefe,  and 
goats  milk,  though  all  very  bad,  and  fhamefully  nafty  in 
their  kinds  ;  up  the  river  is  avvery  great  falmon  fifhery, 
which,  when  cured,  are  embarked  at  this  town,  being  con- 
veniently fituated  for  trade. 

INVOICE,  or  Invoyce,  in  trade,  an  account  of 
commodities,  their  value,  cuftoms,  provifion,  charges,  &c. 
fent  by  a  merchant  to  his  faftor,  or  correfpondent,  in  any 
other  country. 

Book  of  Invoice,  in  book-keeping,  a  book  to  fave  the 
journal  from  the  erafures  inevitable  in  taking  accounts  or 
invoices  of  the  feveral  gpods  received,  fent,  or  fold  :  where 
it  is  neceflary  to  be  very  particular,  and  to  render  thofe  in- 
voices eafier  to  find  than  they  can  be  in  the  wafte-book. 
The  invoices,  here  entered,  are  to  be  thofe  of  goods  bought, 
and  fet  to  account  of  fome  other ;  thofe  of  goods  fold  by 
commiffion  ;  of  goods  fent  away  to  be  (old  on  our  account ; 
and  thofe  of  goods  fold  in  partnerfhip  ;  whereof  we  or 
others  have  the  direction.  After  the  date  the  narration  is 
to  begin  thus :  Shipped  aboard  the  fhip 
A.  B.   mafter,    bound  for  the  following 

goods,  configned  to  for  my  account,  or  by 

order,  and  the  account  of  Or,  it  may  begin 

thus  :  invoice  of  goods  fhipped  aboard, 

&c. 

JOBBER,  is  ufed  for  one  that  buys  or  fells  cattle  for 
others.     Stat.  22  and  23  Car.  II. 

JOINER.  The  boy  defigned  for  the  trade  of  a  joiner 
ought,  before  he  goes  apprentice,  to  be  well  acquaiated 
with  geometry  and  menfuration,  and  to  have  fome  inge- 
nuity and  ftrength  of  body.  Joiners  work  requires  a  nicer 
hand,  and  greater  tafte  in  ornaments  than  the  carpenters  ; 
it  alfo  requires  labour  in  the  execution.  The  Joiner  makes 
doors,  fafh-window  frames,  and  window  fhutters,  wain- 
fcots  rooms,  and  is  paid  by  fo  much  a  yard  fquare.  They 
take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who, 
when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  half  a  crown  a  day.  A 
mafter  may  fet  up  with  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  if  he  is 
employed  in  large  undertakings,  he  may  foon  want  five 
times  that  fum.  Many  of  this  bufinefs  are  alfo  car- 
penters. 

JOINT  Commiffion  and  Joint  Creditors.  See  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

JOURNAL,  in  merchants  accounts,  a  book  into  which 
every  particular  article  is  polled  out  of  the  wafte-book.  See 
Book-Keeping. 

Journal,  in  fea-afFairs,  a  regifter  kept  on  board, 
wherein  notice  is  taken  of  every  thing  that  happens  to  the 
fhip  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  with  regard 
to  the  winds,  courfes  fleered,  lee- way,  foundings,  &c.  in 
order  to  adjuft  the  reckoning  and  determine  the  place  where 
the  (hip  is. 

JOURNEYMAN,  is  properly  a  perfon  who  wrought 
with  another  by  the  day,  though  now  by  the  ftatute  made 
5  Eliz.  c.  4.  it  is  extended  to  thofe  hkewife,  who  cove- 
nant to  work  with  another  in  his  trade  or  occupation  by  the 
year.  By  flat.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  journeymen  are  not  to  he 
reftrained  by  oath  or  bond  from  letting  up  their  trade. 
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IPECACUANHA.  This  root,  with  refpea  to  the 
places  from  which  it  is  brought,  is  of  two  forts  Peruvian 
and  Brazilian  ;  but  the  eye  diftinguifb.es  three  forts  afh- 
coloured,  or  grey,  brown,  and  white.  The  grey,  or  Peru- 
vian, ipecacuanha,  is  that  ufually  preferred  in  the  fliops, 
and  {hall  only  be  taken  notice  of  here  :  it  is  a  fmall  wrink- 
led root,  bent  and  contorted  into  all  manner  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  fhort  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles,  and  deep 
circular  fiflu res,  quite  down  to  a  fmall  white  fibre  or  nerve, 
which  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece.  The  cortical  part 
is  compa£t,  brittle,  and  looks  fmooth  and  refinous  upon 
breaking:  it  has  very  little  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  fubacrid 
tafte.  GeoffYoy  relates,  that  the  powder  of  this  root  is  fo 
acrimonious,  thaHt  is  apt  to  affect  the  perfon  who  reduces 
it  to  powder,  without  a  great  deal  of  precaution,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  At  firft,  it  occafions  a  difficult  re- 
fpiration,  fpitting  of  blood,  or  an  haemorrhage  from  the 
nofe,  with  an  inflammation  and  fwelling  of  the  eyes,  face, 
and  throat ;  which  fymptoms  gooff  of  themfelves  in  a  few 
days,  or  are  immediately  relieved  by  venaefeflion.  The 
decoction  of  this  root  in  water  is  fo  mucilaginous  and  vifcid, 
as  not  to  pafs  through  a  cloth,  unlefs  forcibly  expreffed. 

Eight  ounces  of  good  ipecacuanha  yield  about  ten  drams 
of  refin  ;  and  from  the  fame  quantity  of  the  root  may  be 
obtained,  by  boiling  it  in  water,  three  ounces  and  a  half  of 
a  gummy  extrafl.  The  refinous  extract  a£ts  as  a  power- 
ful emetic  ;  but  the  gummy  has  little  effefl:  this  way,  tho' 
it  is  of  almoft  equal  fervice  in  dyfenteries  with  the  root  it- 
felf,  while  the  other  is  of  no  ufe  in  thefe  cafes.  From  thefe 
experiments  Geoffroy  concludes,  that  the  chief  virtue  of 
ipecacuanha  depends  upon  its  gummy  fubftance,  which  lining 
the  inteftines  with  a  foft  mucilage,  when  their  mucus  has 
been  abraded,  occafions  their  exulcerations  to  heal,  and 
defends  them  from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices :  and  that  the 
refinous  part,  in  which  the  emetic  quality  refides,  is  re- 
quired, when  the  morbific  matter  is  lodged  in  the  glands  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  However,  he  prefers  the  root 
in  fubftance  to  any  of  its  preparations;  and  fays,  that  he 
has  found  ten  grains  of  the  powder  to  a&  as  effectually  as 
one  or  two  fcruples,  and  therefore  confines  the  dofe  of  this 
medicine  to  between  fix  and  ten  grains.  With  regard  to  pre- 
venting relapfes  in  dyfenteries,  this  celebrated  author  in- 
forms us,  that  after  heh.d  fufficiently  purged  and  vomited 
his  patient  with  ipecacuanha,  he  exhibited  evety  day  a  few 
grains,  divided  into  feveral  dofes,  fo  as  to  occafion  no  fen- 
fible  evacuation,  and  that  by  this  method,  the  cure  was 
eftablifhed. 

IRELAND  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  viz.  Con- 
naught,  Leinfter,  Munfter,  and  Ulfter;  and  thefe  again 
fubdivided  into  counties,  of  which  Connaught  contains 
Galloway,  Letrim,  Mayo,  Rofcommon,  Slego,  and  Tho- 
mond.  Leinfter  confifts  of  Catherlagh,  Dublin,  Eaft- 
Meath,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King's  county,  Longford, 
Queen's  county,  Weft-Mtath,  Wexford,  and  Wick- 
low.  Munfter  is  compofed  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Tipperarv,  and  Waterford.  Ulfter  contains  Armagh, 
Antrim,  Cavan,  Down,  Donncgal,  Fermanagh,  Lon- 
donderry, Louth, Monagban,  and  Tyrone;  all  which  may 
be  feen  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

The  products  and  commodities  of  Ireland,  are  cattle, 
hides,  tallow,  fuet,  great  quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe, 
wood,  fait,  honey,  wax,  furs,  hemp,  linnen  and  woollen 
cloth,  frizes,  vaft  ftore  of  wool,  coarfe  rugs,  pipe-ftaves, 
hoops,  falmon,  herrings,  pilchards,  lead,  tin,  and  iron  : 
fo  that  the  produces  of  Ireland  are  fimilar  tothofe  of  Great 
Eritain,  and  their  manufactures  would  be  fo  too,  were 
they  not  reftrained  by  atf  of  parliament  from  interfering 
with  thofe  of  this  kingdom  ;  tho' thefe  limitations  the  Irifh 
highly  complain  of,  and  deem  themfelves  too  feverely  treat- 
ed in  being  denied  to  export  any  of  their  wollens  but  to 
England  only. 

They  poflefs  the  principles  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
viz.  wool,  fuller's  earth,  &c.  in  as  great  a  degree  of  per- 
fection as  we,  and  the  cheapnefs  of  their  living  gives  them 
vaftly  the  advantage  in  working  them  up,  both  in  refpefl 
of  the  value  of  the  materials,  and  the  price  of  labour  ;  fo 
that  were  not  their  exports  thus  prohibited,  their  commerce 
would  greatly  clam  with  ours,  and  this  interference  prove 
prejudicial  to  both  ;  therefore  to  alleviate  this  feeming  hard- 
fbip,  as  far  as  a  prudential  care  of  our  own  trade  will  fuffer, 
the  Irifh  are  permitted,  not  only  to  introduce  their  wool 
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here,  but  to  import  their  yarn  alfo,  which  they  annually 
do  to  the  amount  of  forty  thou  land  packs;  and  tho' this 
reftriflion  undoubtedly  conrraits  their  tr^de,  and  reduces  it 
into  a  much  narrower  compafs,  than  would  otherwife 
bound  it;  yet  this  being  the  only  one  they  are  burdened 
with  of  fuch  a  nature,  their  foreign  trade  is  very  confide- 
rable,  notwithftanding  it  is  confined  to  the  mere  produce 
of  their  land,  and  linen-looms ;  the  firft  of  thefe  confifts 
chiefly  in  beef,  pork,  butter,  leather,  tallow,  and  corn, 
and  for  the  difpatch  of  what  is  fuperfluous,  and  uncon- 
firmed at  home,  they  have  different  channels,  viz.  to 
Flanders,  and  the  Low-Countries,  they  fend  butter,  tal- 
low, and  leather,  in  great  quantities,  more  efpecially  of  the 
former.  France,  and  the  Britifh  colonies,  take  off  large 
parcels  of  their  barrelled  beef,  as  thefe  latter  do  now  of 
their  linens,  which  are  alfo  permitted  importation  here 
duty  free ;  fo  that  many  millions  of  yards  are  annually 
brought  in.  They  likewife  fend  yearly  good  ftore  of  pil- 
chards and  herrings  to  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  fo  that  their 
exports,  tho'  deprived  of  any  woollen  mixture,  are  very 
great. 

Hemp,  or  flax,  and  any  manufacture  made  thereof  in 
Ireland,  may  be  imported  by  Britifh  or  Irifh  direcfly  into 
Great  Britain,  free  of  all  duties,  upon  certificate  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  port  where  fhipped,  exprefling  the  marks, 
number,  tale,  or  weight  of  the  fpecies  in  each  bale  or  par- 
cel mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  with  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  exporter  from  Ireland,  and  of  the  per- 
fon who  fha!l  have  fworn  that  the  goods  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  and  where  and  to  whom  in  England  con- 
figned  ;  and  oath  of  the  mafter,  that  the  goods  are  the  fame 
mentioned  in  fuch  certificate.  7  &  8  IVil.  III.  c.  30.  f.  1, 
16  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  /.  6. 

Wrought  filks,  ftufFs,  &c.  muflins  and  callicoes  of  the 
manufacture  of  Eaft-India,  China,  or  Perfia,  may  not  be 
imported  there,  but  from  Great  Britain,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  or  the  value,  and  the  (hip,  furniture,  &c. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland  conniving  thereat,  &c. 
forfeit  five  hundred  pounds,  and  are  rendered  incapable. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  II.  /  12. 

No  fugars,  panelles,  fyrups  or  molaffes  of  the  product 
of  any  of  the  plantations  in  America,  nor  any  rum  or  fpi- 
rits  of  America  (except  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
his  majefty's  fugar  colonics  there)  may  be  imported  into 
Ireland,  unlefs  fhipped  in  Great-Britain  in  fhips  legally 
navigated,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  together 
with  the  {hip  and  all  her  furniture;  but  not  to  extend  to 
reftrain  the  importation  of  fugars  of  the  produce  of  any  of 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  from  any 
place  from  whence  they  might  have  been  lawfully  imported 
before.    6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  f.  4,  13. 

Any  perfon  aflifting  in  the  unlawful  landing,  or  receiving 
any  of  the  aforefaid  goods  fo  landed,  are  to  forfeit  treble 
their  value;  and  for  obftructing  officers,  fifty  pounds,  and 
to  fuffer  three  months  imprifonment. 

Any  officer  conniving  at  fuch  illegal  landing,  or  making 
collufive  feizures,  is  to  forfeit  fifty  pounds,  and  be  rendered 
incapable  of  ferving  his  majefty.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  13./  5,  6. 
Mafters  of  fhips  (being  his  majefty's  fubjeits)  receiving 
any  of  the  aforefaid  goods  on  board,  in  order  to  land  the 
fame  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  this  a£t,  to  forfeit  one 
hundred  pounds.     6  GW  II.  c.  13.  /■  J. 

Such  offences  and  forfeitures  may  be  profecuted  and  re- 
covered in  any  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or 
in  Dublin,  at  the  option  of  the  informer  or  profecutor, 
within  two  years  after  the  offence.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  /.  4, 
11. 

The  onus  probandi  to  lie  upon  the  claimer  or  owner  of 
the  goods.     6  Geo.  II.   c.  13.  f.  8. 

No  glafs  of  any  kind  or  denomination,  other  than  the 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  imported  into  Ire- 
land, upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  of  the  {hip,  with  her 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  and  ten  {hillings  for  every 
pound  weight  by  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  and  every  other 
perfon  concerned  or  aflifting  in  importing  or  landing  it, 
and  the  glafs  to  be  deftroyed  within  ten  days  after  con- 
demnation.     19  Geo.  II.  c.  \7..  f.  22. 

The  mafter  of  every  fhip  which  fhall  carry  any  kind  of 

glafs  to  Ireland  muff,   before  he  is  permitted  to  fail  out  of 

the  port  of  Great-Britain,  take  from,    and  under  the  hands 

and  feals  of,  the  collector  or  comptroller  thereof,  a  dupli- 
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cate  of  his  contents  in  writing  of  all  the  glafs  taken  on 
board,  which  is  to  be  delivered  him  without  fee ;  and  up- 
on his  arrival  at  the  port  in  Ireland  where  he  intends  to  un- 
lade, he  muft  deliver  upon  oath  fuch  duplicate  to  the  col- 
lector, comptroller,  or  other  officer  of  the  cuftoms  there, 
before  he  is  permitted  to  land  fuch  glafs  :  for  landing  fuch 
glafs  before  the  duplicate  is  fo  produced,  the  penalty  is  the 
fame  as  in  the  foregoing  article.     19  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  f.  23. 

No  glafs  of  any  kind  may  be  exported  from  Ireland,  or 
laden  upon  any  horfe,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  or  on  board 
any  vefTel,  in  any  place  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, with  intent  to  be  exported,  upon  forfeiture  of  the 
glafs,  and  of  ten  fhillings  for  every  pound  weight  by  every 
perfon  concerned  or  affifting  therein,  andalfoof  every  fhip 
or  vefTel,  barge,  boat,  or  other  bottom,  on  board  which  it 
was  laden,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture ;  and 
the  glafs  to  be  deftroyed  within  ten  days  after  condemna- 
tion.    19  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  /  24. 

Offences  againft  this  aft,  relating  to  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  glafs,  are  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the 
commiffioners  and  fub-commiffioners  of  excife,  in  their 
refpeftive  diftrifts  in  Ireland ;  who  may  proceed  in  a  fummary 
way,  and  give  judgment,  and  levy  the  penalties  and  for- 
feitures in  fuch  manner,  as  they  may  in  cafe  of  excife  in 
Ireland.     ibGeo.  II.  c.  12.  /  25. 

IRISH  SLATE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  foffil  of  the  flate 
kind  impregnated  with  allum,  and  that  in  fo  ftrong  a  man- 
ner as  very  Well  to  deferve  the  name  of  an  allum  ore,  and 
often  containing  alfo  a  portion  of  vitriol.  It  is  a  coarfe 
and  rough  flate,  of  a  fofter  and  more  friable  texture  than 
moil  of  the  other  ftones  of  that  clafs,  and  of  a  dufky 
blackifh  Colour,  and  remarkably  heavy.  It  is  compofed, 
like  the  other  flates,  of  a  multitude  of  thin  flakes,  laid 
even  and  regularly  over  one  another ;  but  in  this  they  are 
lefs  firmly  united  than  in  the  others,  whence  it  is  the  mod 
eafily  Affile  of  all  the  kind  ;  and,  were  it  not  more  brittle 
than  the  reft  and  apt  to  fhatter  to  pieces  when  expofed  to 
the  weather,  it  would  be  the  moft  convenient  in  the  world 
for  covering  buildings.  Applied  to  the  tongue,  it  has  a 
manifeftly  aftringent  tafte,  and  when  examined  ftriftly,  es- 
pecially when  it  has  for  fome  time  been  left  in  the  air, 
there  will  often  be  found  fhort,  dowhy  efflorefcences  of  a 
true  alumen  plumofum  on  feveral  parts  of  it.  It  will  not  be 
diflblved  by  any  acid,  but,  thrown  into  water,  it  parts  with 
its  fait,  which  may  be  afterwards  feparated  by  cryftalliza- 
tion  into  pure  allum.  If  calcined  in  a  common  fire,  it 
becomes  of  a  pale  red.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  as  alfo  in  feveral  of  our  own  coun- 
ties ;  it  generally  lies  near  the  furface,  and  conftitutes 
thick  ftrata. 

It  is  given  in  powder,  as  a  ftyptic,  in  all  kinds  of  he- 
morrhages with  fuccefs.  It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  an 
ore  of  allum,  with  the  advantage  of  fome  vitriol,  as  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  among  it,  fhould  have  thefe  virtues ; 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  full  as  prudent  for  the  perfon,  who 
knows  to  what  fait  or  falts  it  is  that  the  foffil  owes  its 
power  in  medicine,  to  give  thofe  falts  alone  in  a  dofe  that 
he  can  depend  upon,  and  without  the  load  of  ufelefs  earthy 
matter,  that  they  are  mixed  with  in  this  fubftance. 

IRON,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard,  fufible,  and  malle- 
able metal,  of  great  ufe  in  human  life. 

It  has  pleafed  the  beneficent  Creator  of  all  things  to 
make  this  metal  common  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
plentiful  in  moft  :  for  this  reafon  it  is  happily  of  fmall 
price ;  but,  if  we  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  to  its  utility, 
either  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  or  medicine,  it  is 
found  to  be  greatly  fuperior,  in  real  value,  to  the  deareft 
of  the  others. 

Iron  is  the  leaft  heavy  of  all  the  metals  except  tin ;  but 
though  almoft  the  lighteft,  it  is  confiderably  the  hardeft  of 
them  all.  It  is,  when  pure,  naturally  malleable  and  duc- 
tile under  the  hammer,  but  that  in  a  lefs  degree  than  either 
gold,  filver,  lead,  or  copper;  when  wrought  into  fteel, 
or  when  in  the  impure  ftate  from  its  firft  fufion,  in  which 
it  is  called  cafl  iron,  it  is  fcarce  malleable  at  all :  the  moft 
duftile  iron  in  the  world  alfo,  on  being  only  heated  and 
fuddenly  quenched  in  cold  water,  lofes  much  of  this 
quality. 

Iron,  notwithftanding  the  aft  of  28  Edw.  III.  cap.  5. 
may  be  exported  by  any  perfon,  5  and  6  Will.  III.  c.  17. 

f<a.  2. 


Armour,  bandeliers,  bridle-bits,  halbert-heads,  and 
(harps,  holders,  mufquets,  carbine?,  fowling-pieces,  piftols, 
pike-heads,  fword  or  rapier-blades,  faddles,  fnaffles,  ftir- 
rups,  calve-fkins  drefTed  or  undrefTed,  geldings,  oxen, 
fheep-fkins  dreffed  without  the  wool,  and  all  forts  of  ma- 
nufactures made  of  leather,  may  be  exported  by  any  per- 
fons.     12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  f.  n. 

Pig  iron,  made  in  and  imported  from  the  Britifh  colonies 
in  America,  may  be  imported  into  any  port  of  Great- 
Britain;  and  bar  iron,  made  in  and  imported  from  the  faid 
colonies,  may  be  imported  into  the  port  of  London,  free 
of  all  duties,  under  the  following  regulations.  23  Geo.  II. 

The  perfon  (hipping  the  pig  or  bar  iron  in  America  muft, 
before  clearing  out  the  vefTel  for  Great-Britain,  make  oath 
before  the  governor,  collector,  and  comptroller  of  the 
Cuftoms,  and  naval  officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  that  the 
iron  fo  fhipped,  expreffing  the  true  weight,  was  made  at 

■  within  the  colony  of ,  with  the  name  of  the 

perfon  to  whom  fold  or  configned.  Thereupon  the  faid 
officers  are  to  grant  a  certificate,  under  the  hands  and  feals 
of  office,  of  fuch  oath  having  been  made  before  them. 
23  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  /  5. 

The  faid  pig  or  bar  iron  muft  alfo  be  ftamped  with  a  mark 
denoting  the  colony  where  it  was  made,  and  the  certificate 
above-mentioned  muft  be  produced  to  the  chief  officer  of 
the  Cuftoms  at  the  place  of  importation,  and  oath  made 
before  him  by  the  commander  of  the  vefTel,  that  the  iron 
fo  imported  is  the  fame  mentioned  in  the  certificate,  other., 
wife  to  be  chargeable  with  the  duties  as  before.  32  Geo.  II. 
c.  29.  /  6,  7. 

For  falfely  making  fuch  certificate,  the  penalty  is  for- 
feiture of  two  hundred  pounds,  lofs  of  office,  and  being  in- 
capable of  ferving  his  majefty  ;  for  falfely  making  the  oaths 
above-mentioned,  the  offender  incurs  the  punifhment  by 
law  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury ;  and  for  counterfeiting 
the  ftamp  or  certificate,  the  punifhment  by  law  for  forgery. 
The  penalties  for  falfely  making  fuch  ftamps  or  certificates 
recoverable  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter  or  Ame- 
rica, or  in  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland  reflectively,  where 
the  offender  fhall  dwell  when  the  offence  was  committed, 
or  information,  &c.  brought;  and  every  information,  &c. 
brought  in  Great-Britain,  is  to  be  laid  either  in  the  county 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  where  the  offender 
dwells  when  the  information,  &c.  is  brought.  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  29.  f.  8,  11. 

Bar  iron  imported  into  the'port  of  London  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  is  to  be  entered  at  theCuftom-houfe,  and  ftamped  with 
fuch  mark  as  the  commiffioners  (hall  direct:  in  three  different 
parts  of  each  bar,  that  is,  two  at  the  diftance  of  a  yard 
from  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  29. 

/  13- 

Such  bar  iron  may  not  be  exported  or  carried  coaftwife, 

except  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty 's  dock-yards,,  on  forfei- 
ture thereof,  together  with  the  vefTel  ;  and  the  perfon  ex- 
porting, or  fending  it  coaftwife,  the  matter  of  the  vefTel 
and  mariners  are  fubjeft  to  the  fame  penalties  as  in  cafe  of 
being  laden  with  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods,  or  goods 
clandeftinely  imported  or  exported  :  and  any  officer  of  the 
Cuftoms  granting  a  cocket,  or  other  warrant  for  fuch  pur- 
pofe,  forfeits  two  hundred  pounds,  and  is  to  lofe  his  office, 
and  be  rendered  incapable  of  ferving  his  majefty,  and  the 
cocket,  &c.  to  be  void.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  /  2. 

Such  bar  iron  may  not  be  conveyed  by  land  to  any  place 
beyond  ten  miles  from  any  part  of  the  port  of  London, 
except  to  his  majefty's  dock-yards  and  for  his  ufe,  on  for- 
feiture of  twenty  (hillings  per  hundred  weight  by  the  perfon 
conveying  it,  or  caufing  it  fo  to  be  conveyed.  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  29  /  4. 

For  counterfeiting,  deftroying,  or  defacing  the  ftamps, 
with  intent  to  convey  the  iron  ten  miles  from  the  port  of 
London,  the  penalty  is  a  hundred  pounds.  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  29.  /  14. 

No  bar  iron  may  be  carried  coaftwife,  unlefs  mention  is 
made  in  the  certificate  of  the  day  on  which  the  duties  were 
paid  at  importation,  and  by  whom.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  /  3. 

All  the  regulations  of  this  act  of  the  23d  of  Geo.  II.  c.  29. 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  importation  of  bar  iron,  made 
in  any  of  his  majefty's  colonies  in  America,  into  the  port 
of  London  free  of  duty,  are  extended  to  fuch  iron  imported 
into  any  port  of  Great-Britain. 

But 
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But  the  claufe  in  the  faid  a£t  not  permitting  bar  iron  to  be 
carried  coaftwife,  unlefs  mention  be  made  in  the  certificate 
granted  for  that  purpofe,  of  the  day  when,  and  the  name 
of  the  perfon  by  whom  the  duties  were  paid. 

And  the  claufe  prohibiting  carrying  by  land  bar  iron 
imported  into  London  beyond  ten  miles  from  any  part  of 
the  faid  port ;  and  fo  much  of  the  faid  ait  as  relates  to  the 
ftamping  of  bar  iron  in  the  port  of  London,  imported 
from  any  of  his  majeily's  colonies  in  America,  are  repealed 
by  30  Geo.  II.  c.  16.  /.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Bar  iron  may  ,be  imported  from  Ireland.  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  c.  20.  /.  17. 

No  drawback  of  cuftoms  on  exporting  foreign  wrought 
iron.     2  and  3  Ann.  c.  9.  /  12. 

No  drawback  on  iron  or  fteel  imported  and  afterwards 
exported  to  the  plantations.     9  Ann.  c.  6.  f.  5. 

Trade  with  Spain  in  unwrought  iron  permitted.  9  Ann. 
c.  21.  /  63. 

Iron  works  charged  with  the  land-tax.  4  Geo.  III. 
(.  2.  /.  4. 

IRON- HOOP  MAKER.  This  is  a  clafs  of  fmiths 
folely  employed  in  making  iron  hoops  for  large  veffels  be- 
longing to  the  brewers  and  diftillers.  It  is  a  laborious  bu- 
finefs,  and  requires  no  extraordinary  abilities.  They  take 
from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who,  if  he 
has  fifty  or  fixty  pounds,  may,  when  out  of  his  time,  fet 
up  matter. 

IRON- FOUNDER.  This  work  requires  both  ftrength 
and  ingenuity.  They  are  employed  in  calling  backs  for 
ftove-grates,  flat  fmothing  irons,  &c.  They  take  about 
ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  and  require  about  a  hun- 
dred pounds  to  fet  up  matter. 

IRONMONGER.  This  trade  requires  no  other  educa- 
tion, but  that  neceflary  for  all  tradefmen  in  general.  Some  of 
them  deal  only  in  iron  and  fteel  unwrought;  but  moft  of 
them  fell  iron  and  brafs  wrought  up  into  almoft  innumerable 
materials,  tools,  and  neceflary  implements  ;  and  fome 
deal  in  both.  They  expect  with  an  apprentice  from  thirty 
to  a  hundred  pounds  and  upwards  ;  to  a  head  (hop-man 
they  give  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  a  year  and  his  board  ; 
and  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  pounds  will  fet  up  one  in  a 
common  way  :  but  thofe  who  keep  forges  or  founderies, 
ordeal  in  exportation,  employ  many  thoufands. 

ISING-GLASS.     S^Ichthiocolla. 

ILE  of  France,  the  capital  of  which  is  Paris,  where  many 
manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  afterwards  brought  into 
trade,  of  which  fome  are  exempt  from  the  jurifdiSion  of 
the  public  companies  of  the  city,  and  eftablifhed  by  royal 
authority ;  fuch  as  the  Gobelins,  where  as  beautiful  ta- 
peftries  are  made  as  any  in  Europe;  the  Savonnerie,  ap- 
propriated to  the  making  of  carpets,  with  a  mixture  of  filk 
and  worfted,  in  imitation  of  thofe  brought  from  Perfia,  the 
beauty  of  whofe  colours  they  come  up  to,  and  greatly  ex- 
ceed them  in  the  figure.  The  manufactures  of  giaffes, 
cloths,  hangings,  &c.  befides  which  the  artificers  here 
carry  on  all  manner  of  trades  that  are  practifed  in  our  me- 
tropolis ;  though  it  is  with  pleafure  we  can  afl'ert,  not 
many  of  them  with  equal  perfection  :  here  are,  however, 
made  all  forts  of  rich  filks,  brocades,  &c.  ftockings,  hats, 
and  every  other  requifite  for  home  confumprion  and  trade  ; 
and  almoft  all  the  fmall  towns,  villages,  and  diftrifts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  have  fome  fabric  peculiar  to 
them;  as  Madrid  (a  cattle  built  by  Francis  I.  in  Boulogne 
Wood)  for  ftockings;  St.  Cloud,  for  porcelane,  earthen 
ware,  glafs,  and  tanneries ;  Gentilly,  Garges,  and  An- 
tony, are  noted  for  whitfters ;  at  Ferte  Gaucher  is  a  manu- 
factory of  ferges ;  Compeigne  affords  ftockings,  focks,  and 
caps ;  as  Margny  does  cloths,  camblets,  and  fhags ;  at 
Houdon  are  made  a  confiderable  quantity  of  worfted  ftock- 
ings ;  at  Dreux  is  a  fabric  of  coarfe  cloth,  and  at  Chatres, 
Linas,  Meulan,  Sefanne,  Poify,  Claye,  Lufarche,  Mo- 
ret,  and  Dourdan,  large  parcels  of  leather  are  tanned, 
and  this  laft  is  famous  for  knit  ftockings,  and  making 
buff. 

Isle  of  Man,     See  Man. 

Isle  of  St.  Thomas,  is  feated  in  the  North  Sea,  at  fifteen 
leagues  diftance  from  Porto  Rico,  and  is  the  only  colony 
that  the  Danes  have  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  Ham- 
burghers  have  alfo  a  factory  here,  from  whence  they  carry 
on  fome  trade  with  the  Antilles. 

The  products  of  this  ifle  are  but  little,  for  though  fome 


fugar  and  indigo  are  gathered  here,  they  would  not  be  ca- 
pable alone  to  fupport  the  inhabitants,  if  they  found  not 
in  their  fituation  a  refource  elfewhere,  from  whence  to 
procure,  not  only  a  fupport,  but  to  fet  forward  an  advan- 
tageous commerce,  confifting  principally  in  the  negro  and 
contraband  trade  carried  on  with  the  Spaniards :  their  hav- 
ing made  their  ifle  a  free  port  likewife  greatly  contributes 
to  their  benefit,  as  it  attracts  the  bufinefs  of  all  the  illicit 
traders  in  thofe  parts. 

Isles  of  Afia.  The  Afiatic  ifles  are  the  Maldives, 
which  firft  prefent  themfelves  in  the  direct  route  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  famous  Cape  Comorin  ;  thofe  of  Ceylon  and 
Manar,  which  almoft  touch  the  cape.  The  three  ifles  of 
the  Sund,  viz.  Sumatra  (in  which  is  the  kingdom  of  Achen, 
and  feveral  others)  Java,  fo  celebrated  for  that  of  Bantam , 
and  yet  more  for  the  famous  city  of  Batavia;  and  the  ifle 
of  Borneo.  The  Philippines,  called  the  Manillas.  The 
Moluccas,  fo  fruitful  in  fpice-  The  Ladrones,  which  are 
in  the  track  from  America  to  India  by  the  South  Sea,  and 
the  ifles  of  Japan,  from  whence  all  European  nations  are 
excluded  except  the  Dutch.  Of  the  trade  of  thefe  ifles 
the  reader  may  fee  an  account  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

ISPAHAN,  is  the  chief  city  of  Perfia,  and  the  center 
of  its  commerce  ;  it  is  from  thence  that  the  caravans  fet 
out  for  carrying  the  goods  to  Bender-Abafii,  which  the 
factors  of  foreign  nations  refiding  here  have  purchafed  for 
(hipping.  And  it  is  here,  where  many  yearly  arrive,  both 
from  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  as  from  Schiras, 
Laor,  Aleppo,  Bagdat,  Herat,  Baffora,  and  all  thofe  from 
the  Levant;  and  there  are  few  cities,  where  trade  attracts 
fo  large  a  number  of  ftrangers  as  this ;  of  which  the  moft 
confiderable  are  the  Armenians  of  Zulfa,  [fee  Arme- 
nians] a  colony  which  Abas  the  Great  eftabliflied  in  one 
of  the  fuburbs  ;  and  the  Indians,  of  which  here  are  more 
than  a  thoufand,  who  have  their  (hops  in  the  Meidan,  or 
market,   next  the  Perfians. 

Here  are  alfo  fettled  (though  lefs  numerous)  Englifh, 
French,  Dutch,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Tartars,  Arabians, 
Turks,  Georgians,  Perfians,  (from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire)  and  Jews. 

There  are  no  forts  of  goods  which  may  not  be  found 
in  Ifpahan ;  but  the  greateft  trade  it  drives  is  in  filk,  of 
which  an  almoft  incredible  quantity  is  annnally  gathered 
in  Perfia.  The  provinces  which  produce  moft,  areGuillan, 
Mefanderan,  Media,  Bactria,  Caramania,  and  Georgia, 
which  all  together  may  produce  about  twenty-two  thou- 
fand bales  (of  two  hundred  and  feventy-fix  pounds  each) 
with  an  appearance  of  its  yearly  increafing. 

This  filk  is  diftinguifhed  into  four  forts,  viz.  Chirvan 
(fo  called  from  Chirvan  in  Media,  near  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
and  in  Europe  Ardaffe)  Karvary,  or  Legis,  (gathered  at 
Legiam,  a  fmall  town  of  Guillan)  Ked-Coda-Penfend, 
or  Bourgeoife,  and  Charbafle,  or  Brocard.  Of  all  which 
filks,  it  is  faid  not  above  a  thoufand  bales  are  ufed  in  the 
Perfian  manufactories,  and  the  reft  fold  for  tranfportation 
to  Turkey,  India,  and  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia. 

The  manufacture  of  fluffs  in  Perfia  are  on  a  footing 
with  thofe  in  Europe,  excepting  cloths,  of  which  here 
is  no  fabric  eftablifhed,  and  the  Perfian  manufacturers 
make  of  felt  (which  they  underftand  the  working  up,  as 
well  as  any  people)  fome  cloaks,  and  common  carpets  to 
cover  the  fine  ones,  for  which  they  are  juftly  fo  famous. 

A  very  great  trade  is  drove  in  Perfia  with  cloths  from 
Europe,  brought  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  to  Gamron, 
among  which  are  likewife  fome  French,  more  efpecially 
thofe  of  Berry  and  Ufleau. 

The  fluffs  that  the  Perfians  moft  commonly  make  in 
their  manufactures,  are  of  wool,  cotton,  goats  and  camels 
hair,  and  above  all,  filk,  with  which  they  very  often  mix 
the  three  laft  materials.  The  fpinning,  winding,  and 
milling,  are  fimilar  to  what  is  practifed  in  France  at  Lyons 
and  Tours,  and  the  Perfians  are  intelligent  in  the  ufe  of 
the  diftaff,  fpindle,  reel,  and  mills,  which  ferve  in  the 
faid  two  cities,  for  the  filk's  preparation. 

The  fluffs  they  make  of  pure  filk,  are  taffeties,  tabbies, 
fattins,  gros  de  Tours,  turbants,  ribbons,  and  handker- 
chiefs. They  make  alfo  brocades,  gold  tiffues,  and  g>ld 
velvets,  of  which  laft  fort  fome  coft  fifty  tomans  the  guefe, 
or  Perfian  aun,  which  comes  to  about  five  pounds  fterling 
per  Engliffi  yard,  and  is  certainly  the  deareft  in  the  world. 
The  fined  Perfian  carpets  are  made  in  the  province  of  Kir- 
man, 
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roan,  efpecially  at  Siftan  ;  and  among  the  fluffs  made  of 
fillc  only,  tliere  are  many  painted  with  various  defigns, 
and  fome  heightened  with  gold  and  filver,  applied  with 
moulds  and  gum-water,  which  they  underftand  fo  well 
performing,  as  to  make  them  almoft  appear  true  brocades. 

The  woollen  manufactures,  or  thofe  made  of  camels 
hair,  are  for  the  mod  part  eftahlifhed  at  Yefde,  Kirman, 
and  Mongnav ;  the  wools  of  Kirman  being  the  fineft  in 
the  world.  The  goats  hair  fluffs  are  made  in  Hircania, 
and  refemble  baragons,  the  fineft  coming  from  Dourak  in 
the  Perftan  gulf. 

The  other  goods,  which  the  Perfians  fend  abroad  be- 
their  filks  and  fluffs,  are  porcelanes,  feathers,  Mo- 
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rocco  leather,  cotton  wool,  or  thread,  chagrin  of  all  co- 
lours-, tobacco,  galls,  matts,  bafkets,  things  wrought  in 
box,  iron  and  fteel  of  Cafbin,  and  Korafan  ;  furs,  lapis 
lazuli,  (which  comes  from  the  Ufbecks,  but  of  which 
Perfia  is  the  ftorehoufe)  perfumes,  efpecially  ambergreafe 
and  mufk,  (both  productions  ftrangers  to  Perfia,  but  found 
here  in  great  abundance,  the  one  brought  from  India  and 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  othet  from  Tibet)  pearls  from  the 
Perfian  gulf,  turquoifes,  all  forts  of  fpices  brought  by  the 
Dutch  to  Bender- Abafli,  faft'ron  the  beft  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly that  from  the  coafts  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  Ama- 
dan,  allum,  brimftone,  diftilled  waters  of  orange  flowers, 
rofes,  &c.  glafs,  cryftal,  divers  animals  fkins  pre- 
pared at  Schiras,  coffee  brought  there  from  Arabia.  In 
line,  variety  of  medicinal  drugs  and  gums,  which  either 
grow  or  are  brought  here  j  and  among  the  products  of 
Perfia,  and  as  part  of  her  merchandize,  the  excellent 
wines  of  Schiras  and  Yefd,  fhould  not  be  forgotten,  as 
the  Per  funs  do  notconfume  the  whole  themfelves  (though 
the  great  men  here  are  very  much  given  to  inebriety,  not- 
withftanding  the  Alcoran's  prohibition)  but  they  are  tranf- 
ported  annually,  to  a  very  confiderable  value,  all  over  In- 
doftan,  and  even  to  China.  Piftachoes  and  almonds 
grow  plentifully  in  Yefd,  Cafbin,  and  Sultania;  and  of 
camels,  horfes,  mules,  and  lambs,  large  quantities  are 
yearly  fent  into  the  dominions  of  the  grand  feignior,  In- 
doftan,  and  other  parts  of  Afia.  All  that  has  been  here  faid 
of  the  trade  of  Perfia  muft  be  regarded  as  a  defcription  of 
it,  before  the  revolution  in  1721  ;  and  as  the  troubles  in 
that  kingdom  (till  continue,  the  commerce  there  is  not 
only  interrupted,  but  in  a  manner  loft,  efpecially  to  the 
Europeans,  and  muft  remain  fo,  till  peace  (the  parent  of 
it)  reftores  tranquility,  and  places  trade  on  the  footing  it 
formerly  was. 

ITALY,  we  {hall  here  only  take  notice  of  the  trade  of 
Great-Britain  with  this  country,  the  trade  of  its  feveral 
ftates  and  diftricts  being  defcribed  under  their  refpective 
articles. 

Venice,  Naples,  Sicily,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Ancona, 
&c.  are  the  moft  confiderable  maritime  parts  of  Italy,  that 
carry  on  the  moft  extenfive  trade,  and  where  the  greater! 
number  of  fhips  arrive. 

Turin,  Milan,  Florence,  Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio, 
Parma,  and  Lucca,  are  alfo  deeply  engaged  in  commerce ; 
but  as  they  are  fituated  within  land,  they  are  obliged  to  the 
afliftance  of  the  maritime  ones  for  carrying  it  on  ;  and  as 
the  commodities  fent  from  thence  to  them,  are  in  a  manner 
alike  to  all,  we  have  joined  them  together,  and  intend  to 
treat  of  the  Italian  trade,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  one 
kingdom,  and  not  fubject  to  feparate  princes. 

The  trade  of  Italy  has  been  generally  reckoned  at  a 
million  and  a  half  to  two  millions  fterling  per  annum  ; 
thofe  that  made  it  moft,  have  not  exceeded  the  laft  fum  j 
and  thofe  who  have  made  it  leaft,  have  never  put  it  under 
the  foimer,  and  occafionally  it  may  be  much  more,  as  in 
the  laft  war,  and  according  as  their  harveits  prove  good  or 
bad. 

Our  exports  to  Italy  are,  all  forts  of  cloths  and  other 
woollens,  hats,  hofe,  filk,  mixt  and  wrought,  horological 
works,  and  watches,  gunpowder,  leather,  pewter,  brafs, 
tin,  lead,  (hot,  cochineal,  coney-wool,  coals,  refined, 
clayed  and  mufcovada  fugars,  redwood,  logwood,  brazil 
wood, litharge  oflead,lanthorn  Ieaves,b utter,  cheefe,  coffee, 
bugles,  tobacco,  ginger,  jefuit's  bark,  indigo,  pepper,  pi- 
mento, rhubarb,  farfaparilla,  and  other  drugs,  China  ware, 
calicoes  and  other  Indian  goods,  glafs  and  earthern  ware, 
pipes,  wrought  plate,  and  (when  their  harveft  fails)  corn  ; 
herrings, falmon,  pilchards,  ftockfifh,  poorjack,  &c.  And  in 


return,  the  ftate  of  Venice  fends  us  currants,  hemp,  brifh- 
ftone,  glafs  beads  of  different  forts  and  fizes,  many  drugs, 
fometimes  rice,  oil,  &c.  Naples  remits  here  large  quan- 
tities of  Belvidere  and  Lipari  fruit,  oil,  brimftone,  manna 
from  Calabria,  argol,  effence,  &c.  And  from  Palermo, 
the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  Meflina,  a  place  of  ftill  greater' 
trade  there,  we  receive  chiefly  filks,  fait,  f  >me  wine,  ar- 
gol, cantharides,  juice  of  liquorifli,  fumach,  manna,  and 
hemp.  Genoa  makes  returns  principally  in  paper,  velvets, 
damafks,  tabbies,  and  brocades,  (though  not  fo  much  of 
any  of  thefe  articles  as  formerly,)  oil,  marble,  roch  allum, 
lemons,  eflences  and  perfumes,  vermicelli,  rice,  coral, 
cotton,  &c.  From  Leghorn  we  receive  oil  (of  Gallipoli 
and  Florence)  wine,  foap,  ftraw  hats,  cotton  and  cotton 
yarn,  goats  hair,  and  ikins,  fumach,  brimftone,  cream 
of  tartar,  valonica,  marble,  anchovies,  foap,  galls,  ju- 
niper berries,  olives,  coral,  and  coral  beads,  verdigreafe, 
argol,  drugs,  filks,  thrown  and  raw,  &c.  all  which  occa- 
fion  a  circulation  in  trade,  well  worthy  our  attention  and 
regard,  more  efpecially  as  it  leaves  a  confiderable  balance 
in  our  favour. 


Merchandize  proper  for  Italy. 

Spice  in  general,  which  (except  pepper)  the  Dutch  have 
to  themfelves,  cacao,  ginger,  tea,  porcelane,  and  other 
Indian  curiofities,  painted  linens,  chints,  and  painted  fu- 
ries. Sattins,  damafks,  and  other  thin  light  Indian  filks. 
Linens  of  divers  forts,  as  muflins,  cambrics,  hollands,  fi- 
lefias,  and  ofnabrughs.  Cloths,  camblets,  ferges,  and 
other  ftuffs,  from  England,  France,  and  Holland.  Silk 
ftuffs  from  Lyons,  mercery,  hard  ware  and  Ruflia  hides. 
Divers  French  modes  for  women's  wear;  white  threads 
and  tapes  from  Harlem  and  Flanders.  Vermillion,  and  all 
forts  of  dying  woods ;  madder  and  elephants  teeth.  Whale- 
bone and  oil,  copper,  brafs,  iron,  lead,  and  tin.  Tar, 
pitch,  and  rofin,  capers,  mufk,  amber,  and  civet.  Her- 
rings, fmoked  and  pickled  falmon,  ftockfifh,  poorjack,  and 
pilchards.  Pewter,  fteel,  caviar,  Languedoc  and  Pro- 
vence wines,  wheat  and  other  grain.  All  forts  of  French 
merceries,  laces,  and  gimps,  of  filk  and  fitver.  Silk 
ftuffs,  with  gold  and  filver,  from  Lyons  and  Tours,  and 
ribbons,  particularly  from  Paris.  Wigs,  hair,  worfted 
(lockings,  hats,  &c. 
JUDA.  See  African  Coasts. 
JUDDA,  or  Zidden,  in  Arabia,  is  properly  the  port 
to  Mecca,  and  its  trade  confifts  chiefly  in  coffee  brought 
here  by  the  Arabs,  and  bought  by  the  Turks,  who  take 
it  off,  almoft  all  ;  though  here  are  alfo  merchants  of  Mo- 
go!,  Perfia,  and  feveral  places  on  the  coafts  of  Ethiopia. 

JUJUBS,  in  pharmacy,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  common  in 
Italy,  called  zizypha  by  J.  Bauhine.  They  are  ufed  in  the 
fame  intentions  as  the  common  figs,  having  nearly  the 
fame  virtues, 

JUNIPER  Berries,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the  fhrub 
juniperus.  'Juniper  berries  are  a  roundifh  fruit,  of  the  flze 
of  a  pea.  They  are,  while  on  the  tree,  perfectly  round, 
and  of  a  fmooth  furface;  but,  in  drying,  they  become  wi- 
thered and  wrinkled  ;  and  we  meet  with  them  variously 
corrugated,  and  covered  ufually  with  a  bluifli  refinous  duft, 
when  frefh. 

Juniper  berries  macerated  two  days  in  water,  and  then 
diftilled,  yield  a  large  quantity  of  fine  eflential  oil,  with  a 
water  highly  impregnated  with  the  true  flavour  of  the 
berry  ;  but  if  they  be  kept  longer  macerating  in  the  water, 
they  ferment,  and  the  liquor  becomes  vinous,  and  if  di- 
ftilled, yields  an  inflammable  fpirit,  but  no  eflential  oil. 

They  are  in  fome  places  etteemed  a  fort  of  univerfal 
remedy,  and  called  by  the  pompous  name  of  panacea  and 
tberiaca-  pauperum  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  given  indifcri- 
minately.  We  often  fee  them  counteracting  the  very  pur- 
pofes  intended  to  be  anfwered  by  them  in  hot  habits,  and 
their  ufefucceeded  by  heat,  and  even  fuppreflions  of  urine, 
flatulencies  and  fwellings  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
and  eructations.  In  all  cafes  where  inflammation  is  to  be 
feared,  either  in  the  prima  via,  or  in  the  kidnies,  the  ufe 
of  jumper  berries  is  to  be  avoided.  The  berries  chewed, 
or  the  eflential  oil  taken  only  in  a  few  drops,  give  the 
urine  the  famefweet  violet  fcent  that  it  has  after  the  taking 
of  turpentine. 

We 
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We  ufed  to  keep  a  diftilied  fpirituous  water  at  juniper 
in  the  (hops ;  but  the  vulgar  got  an  opinion  of  its  being 
a  pleafant  dram,  and  confequently  the  making  it  became 
the  bufinefs,  not  of  the  apothecary,  but  the  diftiller,  who 
fold  it  under  the  name  of  geneva;  but  at  prefent  it  is  only 
a  better  kind  that  is  made  with  the  juniper  berry;  what  they 
commonly  fell  is  made  with  no  better  an  ingredient  than  oil 
of  turpentine  put  into  the  ftill  with  a  little  common  fait, 
and  with  the  coarfeft  fpirit  they  have,  which  is  drawn  off 
much  below  proof  ftrength,  and  is  confequently  a  liquor 
that  one  would  wonder  any  people  could  accultom  them* 
felves  to  drink  for"~pleafure. 

IVORY,  the  tulk,  or  dens  exertus  of  an  elephant, 
growing  on  each  fide  of  his  trunk,  in  form  of  a  horn. 
Each  tufh  is  fix  or  feven  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh  at  the  bafe,  and  almoft  folid ;  and  both  toge- 
ther fometimes  weigh  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

It  is  much  efteemed  for  its  colour,  polilh,  and  the  fine- 
nefs  of  its  grain,  when  wrought. 

The  ivory  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  Achen,  never 
becomes  yellow,  as  that  of  the  terra  firma  and  the  Eaft- 
Indies  does  ;  on  which  account  the  former  is  dearer.  We 
have  alfo  fine  ivory  brought  from  Angola,  Sumatra,  &c. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  not  taken  in  the  Eaft-Indies  im- 
mediately from  the  head  of  the  animal,  but  found  buried 
in  the  earth. 

The  preparations  of  ivory  have  all  the  fame  virtues  with 
thofe  of  hartfhorn,  and  its  rafpings,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  (havings  of  hartfhorn  boiled  into  a  jelly  with  water,  and 
have  the  fame  reftorative  qualities. 

Ivory  Black,  is  made  from  ivory  burnt  between  two 
crucibles  well  luted  ;  after  which  it  is  ground  with  water, 
and  made  up  into  fmall  cakes. 
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Ivory  Coast.     See  African  Coasts. 

Ivory  Turner.  The  boy  defigned  to  follow  this  bu- 
finefs, ought  to  be  naturally  ingenious  and  handy  ;  and, 
as  it  requires  but  little  ftrength,  it  is  fit  for  fuch  as  are  of 
a  flight  make.  The  ivory  turners  make  a  variety  of  things  ; 
as  handles  of  instruments,  oval  boxes,  balls,  &c.  of  ivory, 
brazil,  lignum  vit<s,_  Sic.  and  fome  of  them  keep  (hop. 
They  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice ; 
who,  when  a  journeyman,  may  earn  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  (hillings  a  week;  and  about  thirty  pounds  will  be 
fufficient  to  fet  up  a  matter,  who  works  for  the  fhops ; 
bur,  if  he  fets  up  a  (hop  himfelf,  he  o'ught  to  have  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

JURIES,  in  cafes  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  to  confift 
of  free-born   fubje&s  only.      13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  ii. 

/■  32- 

JUTLAND  makes  the  greateft  part  of  Denmark ;  it 
is  a  fertile  country,  abounding  more  efpecially  in  cattle, 
but  defective  in  good  ports  on  the  fide  of  the  ocean  ;  this, 
however,  does  not  hinder  the  Dutch  from  making  an  annual 
extraction  of  a  large  quantity  of  meagre  cattle.  The 
horfes  and  hogs  are  excellent  and  very  numerous,  and  the 
corn  fufKcient  for  the  inhabitants.  The  land  is  moft  fruit- 
ful near  the  fea  coaft;  in  fhort,  it  is  the  beft  that  the  king 
of  Denmark  has. 

The  duchy  of  Sleefwick,  or  South  Jutland,  is  in  general 
a  very  good  country  ;  the  conveniency  of  its  fituation  be- 
tween two  feas,  the  ocean  and  the' Baltic,  gives  it  great 
advantages  for  trade,  although  the  conveniencies  for  tranf- 
portation  are  not  many.  It  furnifties  its  neighbours  with 
wheat,  cattle,  horfes,  and  fuel  wood,  befides  what  it  re- 
tains for  the  ufe  of  the  natives. 
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KA  double  confonant,  and  the  tenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  was  a  numeral  letter,  denoting  250, 
f  and  when  it  had  a  ftroke  at  topic,  it  flood  for 
250,000. 

KALI,  glafs-iuort,  a  kind  of  plant  that  grows  on  the 
fea-coafts,  and,  according  to  fome,  even  in  the  fand  of 
the  fea :  its  afhes  are  of  great  ufe  in  making  glafs,  &c. 
See  Aixali. 

Its  afhes  alfo,  commonly  called  pot-ajhes,  made  into  a 
lye,  and  boiled  with  oil,  make  the  beftfoap.  From  the  fame 
afhes,  called  pulverine,  is  extracted  an  alcalinefalt,  which, 
mixed  with  a  fort  of  (and,  makes  cryftal  glafs. 

The  manner  of  procuring  the  afhes  in  Languedoc  is  thus : 
when  the  plant  has  grown  up,  they  cut  it  down  and  let  it 
dry  ;  afterwards  it  is  calcined  in  pits  like  lime-kilns,  clofe 
covered  with  earth  that  no  air  may  come  at  the  fire.  By  this 
means  the  matter  is  not  only  reduced  into  allies,  but  made 
55 
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intoa  very  bard  (tone,  like  rock-falt,  which  they  are  forced 
to  break  with  hammers  to  get  it  out. 

They  export  considerable  quantities  of  it,  efpecially  into 
Italy,  where  the  Venetians  manufacture  it  into  their  beau- 
tiful glades.  However,  the  foda  made  here  is  inferior  to 
that  brought  from  Alicant.  The  beft  fort  is  in  little  dry 
fonorous  lumps,  of  a  bluifli  grey  colour,  and  full  of  little 
holes.     See  Glass. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  kali  or  pot-afhes  to  be  met 
within  the  fhops  of  the  dry-falter :  they  are  rarely  found, 
at  leaft  under  this  denomination,  in  thofe  of  the  apothecary 
or  druggift.  The  fort  in  greateft  efteem  in  England  is 
that  brought  from  Ruffia,  the  beft  of  which  is  a  (bong, 
tolerably  clean,  alcaline  fait.  But  all  thefe  kinds  of  falts 
are  greatly  liable  to  abufe  ;  particularly  that  fort,  called, 
from  its  colour,  pearl-ajhes,  which  is  by  many  efteemed 
the  pureft  kind  of  all,  but  nevertheless  has  been  found, 
8  E  upon 
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upon  examination,  to  contain  a  large  portion  of  fea-falt, 
lime,  &Cw  Whatever  kind  is  made  choice  of  •fhould  be 
purified,  and  fepartted  with  great  care,  from  all  additional 
falts,  which  may  have  been  mixed  with  it,  either  artfully 
or  accidentally. 

KAY,  Key,  or  rather  Quay,  a  wharf  by  the  water 
ftde  in  a  fca-port  for  lading  and  unlading  goods. 

Tile  names  of  the  lawful  keys,  wharfs,  He.  for  flipping  and 
landing  of  goods  in  the  port  of  London. 

In  rotulo  feaccarii  anno  ro,°  Car.  II.  in  purfuance  of  an  aft 
of  parliament,  it  is'there  ordained,  that  the  keys,  wharfs, 
and  places  hereafter  named,  and  no  others,  be  affigned, 
appointed,  and  allowed  by  his  majefty  to  be  lawful  keys, 
wharfs,  or  places  for  the  {hipping,  lading,  or  landing  of 
goods;  that  is  to  fay,  the  keys  or  wharfs  called, 

1.  Brewer's  key,  bounded  on  the  eaft  with  Tower-dock, 
containing  from  eaft  to  weft  feventy-three  feet,  and  in 
breadth  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  forty  feet 
in  the  narroweft  place. 

2.  Chefter's  key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  fifty-one 
feet,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  forty  feet 
in  the  narroweft  place. 

3.  Galley-key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  one  hundred 
and  one  feet,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward, 
forty  feet  in  the  narroweft  place. 

4.  Wool-dock,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  fixty-one 
feet,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  forty  feet 
in  the  narroweft  place. 

5.  Cuftom-houfe  key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  two 
hundred  and  two  feet,  befides  fix  feet  more  at  the  eaft  end 
thereof  betwixt  that  and  Wool-dock,  being  a  common- 
fewer  arched  over  ;  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  north- 
ward, all  the  extent  of  ground  which  fhall  not  be  em- 
ployed or  ufed  in  the  building  of  his  majefty's  Cuftom- 
houfe  and  offices  thereunto  belonging. 

But  the f one fairs  on  the  weft  fide  thereof,  containing 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  is  declared  to  be  a  place  for  wherries 
and  paffengers,  and  fetching  of  water  only,  and  not  for 
any  goods  or  merchandize. 

6.  Porter's  key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  one  hundred 
and  three  feet,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward, 
forty  feet  in  the  narroweft  place. 

7.  Bear-key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  fixty-two  feet 
four  inches,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward, 
forty  feet  in  the  narroweft  place. 

8.  Sab's  dock,  excluding  the  flairs  there  (which  are 
hereby  declared  no  lawful  place  of  fhipping  or  landing  of 
goods  or  merchandize)  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  thirty 
feet,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  forty  feet. 

q.  Wiggoris  key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  fifty-two 
feet  and  a  half,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward, 
forty  feet  in  the  narroweft  place. 

10.  Youngs  key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  forty-fix 
feet  four  inches,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward, 
forty  feet  in  the  narroweft  place. 

11.  Ralph's  key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  eighty-one 
feet,  and  trom  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  forty  feet 
in  the  narroweft  place. 

12.  Dice-key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  one  hundred 
and  eleven  feet,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward, 
forty  feet ;  and  if  the  flairs  on  the  eaft  fide  thereof  be  taken 
away,  and  the  pafla«e  leading  thereunto  be  laid  into  the 
faid  key,  then  to  contain  fix  feet  more  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  northward  from  the  river  of  Thames,  the  faid  paffage 
to  contain  forty  feet ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  faid  flairs 
are  declared  unlawful  for  the  landing,  lading,  or  fhipping 
of  goods  or  merchandize. 

13.  Smart's  key,  at  the  fouth  end  thereof,  containing 
from  eaft  to  weft  tvventy-feven   feet  two  inches,  and  ex 
tending  northward  along  the  fide  of  Billingfgate-dock  one 
hundred  and  feventy-fix  feet  fix  inches  ;  and  in  all  other 
parts  extending  from  the  faid  dock  eaftward  forty  feet. 

14.  Somer's  key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  in- 
cluding the  paffage  leading  to  the  flairs  on  the  eaft  fide 
thereof,  fevemy  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  from  the  river 
of  Thames  northward,  fortyfeet;  but  the  place  where  the 
(aid  ftairs  now  ftand  is  hereby  declared  to  be  no  lawful 
place  of  landing  or  fhipping  of  goods  and  merchandize, 
-until  the  ftairs  be  taken  away. 


15.  Lyon-key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  thirty-fix 
feet  nine  inches,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward, 
forty  feet;  but  no  ftairs,  as  formerly,  to  be  erected  there- 
upon, or  thereunto. 

16.  Buttolph-wharf,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  feventy- 
eight  feet,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  forty- 
feet  in  the  narroweft  place. 

17.  Hammon's  key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  twenty- 
three  feet,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  forty 
feet. 

18.  Gaunt's  key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  thirty-one 
reet,  including  the  fmall  ftairs  on  the  eaft  fide  thereof,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  forty  feet;  but  the 
ftairs  are  hereby  declared  unlawful  for  fhipping,  lading,  or 
landing  of  goods  and  merchandize. 

19.  Cock's  key,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  forty  feet 
eight  inches,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward, 
forty  feet  in  the  narroweft  place. 

20.  Oneplacebetwixt  Cock's  key  and  Frefh  wharf,  com- 
monly called  Part,  or  Frejh  wharf,  containing  from  eaft 
to  weft  twenty-five  feet,  including  the  ftairs  at  the  eaft  fide 
thereof,  and  northwards  from  the  river  of  Thames,  forty 
feet  in  the  narroweft  place;  but  the  faid  ftairs  are  hereby 
declared  unlawful  for  fhipping  or  landing  of  goods. 

21.  Frejh  ivharf,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  feet,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  north- 
ward, forty  feet  in  the  narroweft  place. 

Billing/gate,  containing  from  north  to  fouth  one  hundred 
and  feventy-one  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  breadth  from  ealt 
to  weft  forty-feet,  to  be  a  common  open  place,  for  the 
landing  or  bringing  in -of  fifh,  fait,  victuals,  or  fewel  of 
all  forts,  and  all  native  materials  for  building,  and  for  fruit 
(all  manner  of  grocery  excepted,)  and  for  carrying  out  the 
fame,  and  for  no  other  wares  or  merchandize.  And  if  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  fhall  think  fit  to  fill 
up  any  part  of  the  faid  dock,  at  the  north  end  thereof  not 
exceeding  forty  feet  in  length,  the  fame  ground  fo  filled  up, 
may  have  the  fame  privilege  as  the  reft  of  the  wharf  before 
prefcribed. 

,  Bridge-houfe  in  Southwark  may  be  allowed  as  a  place 
convenient  for  the  landing  of  any  kind  of  corn,  bought 
or  provided  for  the  provifion  or  victualling  of  the  city,  and 
not  upon  any  private  or  particular  perfon's  account,  and  for 
no  other  goods  or  merchandize. 

It  may  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  fhip  or  lade  into  any 
fhip  or  veffel,  on  the  river  of  Thame*,  bound  over  feas, 
and  lying  between  London  and  Woolwich,  any  of  the 
goods  or  merchandize  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.  horfes, 
coals,  beer,  ordinary  ftones  for  building,  fifh  taken  by 
any  of  his  majefty's  fubjeib,  corn,  or  grain  ;  provided 
that  the  cuftom  and  duties  of  fuch  goods  be  duly  paid,  and 
cockets  or  other  lawful  warrants  palled  for  the  fame,  and 
delivered  to  the  fearchep,  or  one  of  his  majefty's  under- 
fearchers,  and  fhipped  in  the  prefence  of  fome  of  them, 
and  in  the  prefence  of  a  deputy,  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be 
appointed  from  time  to  time,  to  manage  or  receive  the 
cuftoms  in  the  port  of  London,  and  not  otherwife. 

It  may  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  or  perfons  to  unfhip, 
and  lay  on  land,  deal-boards,  balks,  and  all  forts  of  malts, 
and  great  timber,  at  anyplace  of  the  river  of  Thames,  be- 
twixt Weftminfter  and  Lime-houfe  dock ;  provided  the 
owners  of  fuch  goods  do  firft  pay  or  compound  for  the 
cuftom  and  other  duties,  and  declare  the  place  at  which 
they  will  land  them,  (before  they  unfhip  any  of  the  goods) 
to  the  officers  or  farmers  of  the  cuftoms  thereof,  for  the 
time  being,  and  receive  fufferance  or  permiffion  from  them 
fo  to  do;  and  that  they  unfhip  none  of  the  faid  goods  but 
in  the  prefence  of  a  waiter  or  officer  appointed  thereunto, 
unlefs  by  a  fpecial  licence  of  the  faid  officers  or  farmers  of 
the  cuftoms  for  the  time  being ;  otherwife  the  faid  goods 
to  be  liable  to  forfeiture  according  to  law. 

It  may  be  lawful  for  the  owners  or  poffeffors  of  the  fe- 
veral  wharfs,  called  Lyon-key,  Somer's  key,  Dice-key, 
and  Sab's  dock,  to  fill  up,  or  wharf  over,  and  enlarge  into 
the  river  of  Thames,  fo  much  as  will  make  the  front  of 
their  wall,  or  campfhot,  range  equally  with  the  adjoining 
keys  or  wharfs. 

If  any  of  the  houfes  or  buildings  be  intended  for  ware- 
houfes  upon  the  wharf,  or  hereafter  fo  employed,  the  two 
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upper  {lories  and  garrets  of  the  faid  houfesto  be  made,  and 
from  time  to  time  continued  with  glazed  windows. 

The  number  of  cranes  upon  the  faid  feveral  wharfs  to  be 
at  the  election  of  the  owners  or  poffeffors  of  the  ground, 
provided  they  exceed  not  the  dimenfions  following,  viz.  a 
(ingle  crane  with  one  wheel,  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and 
a  double  crane  with  two  wheels,  twenty  feet,  and  each  of 
them  in  depth  or  length  from  the  wall,  orcampfhot,  twenty- 
one  feet  at  the  moft  ;  and  that  the  faid  cranes,  as  well  fingle 
as  double,  be  kept  open  and  free,  for  common  pafTage  from 
the  ground  to  the  floor  under  the  wheels,  without  any  other 
inclofure,  partition,  feparation,  or  hindrance  by  pofts  or 
fpurns,  than  the  neceffary  pofts  and  timbers  which  fupport 
the  fame  at  both  ends,  and  that  the  open  height  of  the  faid 
crane  be  at  leaft  ten  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground  to  the 
floor  under  the  wheels,  that  carts  and  carriages  may  freely 
pafs  under  them. 

It  ftiall  not  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  build  any  out- 
fets,  jets,  penfhoufes,  warehoufes,  rooms,  lodgings,  or 
any  manner  of  pofts,  ftieds,  or  buildings,  contiguous  or 
annexed  to  the  faid  cranes,  or  any  part  of  the  open  wharf 
of  forty  feet  in  breadth,  defcribed  as  aforefaid,  more  than 
what  is  convenient  about  the  cranes,  for  the  wheels  to 
work  in  and  upon,  and  fufficient  covering  thereunto,  not 
exceeding  the  height,  breadth,  and  length  aforefaid.  And 
for  further  ornament,  thofe  cranes  to  be  laid  in  oil,  and 
coloured  blue,  and  in  the  front  thereof  towards  theThames, 
be  placed  the  king's  arms,  painted  and  fet  in  an  efcutcheon, 
or  other  frame,  with  a  decent  moulding  about  it,  of  at  leaft 
four  feet  and  a  half  diameter. 

That  all  the  paflages,  lanes,  or  cartways  leading  to  the 
faid  keys  or  wharfs  from  Thames-ftreet,  and  every  of 
them,  be  made  of  the  breadth  of  eleven  feet  at  the  leaft ; 
but  if  any  was  of  a  larger  breadth  or  dimenfion  heretofore, 
this  (hall  not  be  conftrued  or  meant  to  leffen  or  ftreighten 
it,  but  that  it  continue  at  the  ancient  or  larger  dimenfion. 
The  feveral  keys  and  wharfs  defcribed  and  allowed  to 
be  free  places  for  (hipping  and  landing  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes, as  aforefaid  ;  and  which,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  faid  act  of  parliament,  for  rebuilding  the  faid  city, 
is  and  ought  to  be  left  open  and  free  at  the  diftance  of 
forty  feet  from  the  water- fide,  (hall  not  be  feparated  or  di- 
vided one  from  another  by  any  houfe,  wall,  pale,  poft, 
rail,  or  other  impediment  whatfoever,  but  only  by  mere 
ftones  or  marks  in  the  pavement,  for  the  diftindtion  of  pro- 
priety, and  not  otherwife. 

If  any  wharfinger  or  owner  of  any  of  the  wharfs  or 
grounds  allowed  for  Clipping,  lading,  or  landing  of  goods 
or  merchandizes,  as  aforefaid,  do  not  conform  to  the  pre- 
fent  form,  rules,  and  method  hereby  prefcribed  and  di- 
rected for  their  wharfs,  cranes,  or  buildings,  or  hereafter 
{hall  difcontinue  or  alter  the  fame,  or  make  new  encroach- 
ments thereupon  ;  after  publick  notice  given  by  any  three 
or  more  of  the  principal  officers  or  farmers  of  his  majefty's 
cuftoms,  by  fixing  up  a  writing  under  their  hands,  upon 
the  wharf  where  the  fault  (hall  be  committed,  declaring 
the  offence,  and  limiting  a  day  and  time  for  the  amend- 
ment thereof;  which  if  not  amended  or  performed  accord- 
ingly, that  then  fuch  wharf,  or  crane, .(hall  from  thence- 
forward be  no  more  reputed,  or  taken  to  have  the  benefit 
or  privilege  as  a  lawful  place  of  (hipping,  lading,  or  land- 
ing of  goods  or  merchandize,  but  be  thenceforward  utterly 
debarred  thereof,  unlefs  reftored  by  his  majeft's  fpecial 
warrant ;  and  neverthelefs,  the  faid  buildings,  alterations, 
and  incroachment,  to  be  demoli(bed  and  removed,  as  the 
,  law  in  that  cafe  hath  directed. 

If  at  any  time  it  (hall  feem  reafonable  to  the  principal 
officers  or  farmers  of  the  cuftoms  for  the  time  being,  and 
confident  with  his  majefly's  fervice,  to  give  fufferanceor 
permiffion  for  the  (hipping,  lading,  or  landing  of  any 
goods  or  merchandize,  at  any  other  place  or  places,  or  in 
any  other  manner  that  is  herein  before  nominated  and  ad- 
vifed,  or  aifigned  to  be  lawful  keys  and  wharfs,  it  (hall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  them  fo  to  do  ;  and  fuch  fufferance 
and  permiffion  (hall  be  good  and  warrantable,  without  any 
forfeiture  or  advantage  to  be  taken  againft  the  goods  fo 
landed,  notvvithftanding  any  thing  herein  before  declared 
to  the  contrary. 

Whofoever  (hall  accept  of,  or  from  henceforward  em- 
ploy any  of  thofe  keys  or  wharfs,  by  virtue  of  fuch  con- 
ceffions,  to  the  ufe  of  (hipping,  lading  or  landing  of  goods 
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or  merchandize,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  and  it  is  declared 
to  be  with  this  covenant  and  condition,  that  they  perform 
all  and  fmgularthe  orders,  aflignments,  and  appointments, 
which  on  their  parts  and  behalfs  is  before  declared  to  be  per- 
formed and  done,  and  not  otherwife. 

The  feveral  wharfingers  or  poffeffors  of  any  of  the  faid 
keys  or  wharfs,  or  their  fervants,  (hall  not  fuffer  to  (land 
or  remain  upon  their  wharfs  or  paflages  leading  to  them 
from  Thames-ftreet,  any  more  than  fuch  cars  or  carts,  as 
(hall  be  immediately  called  to  lade  or  take  up  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandize  there. 

To  prevent  all-future  differences  and  difputes  touching 
the  extent  and  limits  of  the  port  of  London,  and  the  many 
frauds  and  abufes  which  have  been  acted  and  committed, 
as  well  upon  and  within  the  river  of  Thames,  as  without 
the  mouth  thereof  upon  the  lea,  the  faid  port  is  declared 
to  extend,  and  be  accounted  from  the  promontory,  or 
point  called  The  North  Foreland,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet, 
and  from  thence  northward  in  a  fuppofed  right  line,  to  the 
oppofite  promontory  or  point  called  The  Naes  beyond  the 
Gunfleet,  upon  the  coaft  of  Effex,  and  fo  continued  weft- 
ward  through  the  river  of  Thames,  and  the  feveral  chan- 
nels, dreams,  and  rivers  falling  into  it,  to  London-bridge; 
faving  the  ufual  and  known  right,  liberty  and  privilege  to 
the  ports  of  Sandwich  and  Ipfwich,  and  either  of  them,  and 
the  known  members  thereof,  and  of  the  cuftomers,  comp- 
trollers, fearchers,  and  their  deputies,  of  and  within  the 
faid  ports  of  Sandwith  and  Ipfwich,  and  the  feveral  creeks, 
harbours,  and  havens  to  them,  or  either  of  them  refpec- 
tively  belonging,  within  the  counties  of  Kent  or  Effex ; 
but  that  every  part  and  place  of  the  river  Thames,  and  fea, 
within  the  limits  and  bounds  aforefaid,  not  included  or 
belonging  to  the  faid  ports  of  Sandwich  or  Ipfwich,  or  the 
feveral  creeks,  harbours,  or  havens,  to  them,  or  one  of 
them  refpectively  belonging,  within  the  faid  counties  of 
Kent  or  Effex,  (hall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  within,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  port  of  London. 

No  further  or  other  paffage  to  be  made  or  enlarged  to  the 
wharfs,  or  any  part  of  the  river  of  Thames  from  Thames- 
ftreet,  within  the  limits  aforefaid,  other  than  the  ancient 
and  common  paflages  to  the  fame. 

KEYAGE.  The  money  or  toll  paid  for  loading  or 
unloading  wares  at  a  key  or  wharf. 

KEER,  or  Ceer,  weights  ufed  in  fome  cities  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  particularly  at  Agabar  and  Ziamger;  in 
the  firft  of  which  places  it  weighs  thirty-fix  fmall  weights 
of  one  pound  and  a  quarter,  marc;  and  in  the  other,  thirty- 
fix  of  one  pound  and  a  half. 

KELP,  a  fixed  fait,  or  particular  fpecies  of  pot-afhes 
procured, by  burning  the  weed  called  kali,  which  grows 
plentifully  on  fome  fhores  ;  and  then  reducing  it  to  folid 
lumps,  or  cakes  of  afhes  that  run  into  a  liquor  fomewhat 
like  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  by  the  moifture  of  the  air. 
See  Kali. 

KEN,  a  fort  of  an  aun'e,  ufed  at  Siam,  not  quite  three 
feet  ;  two  kens  making  one  voua,  which  is  a  French  toife 
lefs  one  inch  ;  the  ken  likewife  makes  two  fock?,  the  fock 
two  keubs,  the  keub  twelve  nious,  and  there  goes  eight 
grains  of  unhufked  rice  to  a  niou,  which  makes  nine 
French  lines. 

KENT.  The  fole  manufacture  of  this  county  is 
thread,  except  what  is  caft  of  its  iron  into  cannon,  bullets, 
furnaces,  pots,  boilers,  plate- iron,  bomb-fhells,  hand- 
granades,  &c.  and  its  products  are,  fome  corn,  woad, 
madder,  hops,  fuller's  earth,  iron,  burftone,  flax,  and 
great  quantities  of  Kentifh  cherries,  and  pippins. 

KEPATH,  a  fmall  weight  ufed  by  the  Arabians";  it  is 
half  a  danck,  or  dank,  that  is  the  grain  ;  twelve  kepatbs 
make  the  dirhem  or  dragme  of  Arabia,  and  fome  have 
thought  that  the  word  karat  comes  from  this  of  kspath. 

KERMES,  a  kind  of  little  animal,  found  on  an  ever 
green  of  the  oak  kind,  of  confiderable  ufe,  both  in  phyfic 
and  dying. 

Kermes,  as  brought  to  us  for  ufe,  is  a  fmall  roundifli  body, 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  co- 
vered, when  moft  perfect,  with  a  bluilh  or  purplilh  grey 
duft,  like  the  fine  bloom  on  a  ripe  plum,  which  is  ealily 
rubbed  off  by  touching.  It  is,  when  cut,  found  to  be  a 
mere  membranaceous  bag,  or  cafe,  containing  a  multitude 
of  little  diftindt  granules,  which  are  foft  and  juicy,  and, 
when  crufhed  between  the  fineers,  afford  a  fcarlet  juice. 
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The   kcrmes  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  is  of  a  fome- 
what  acrid  and  bitterifh,  but  far  from  difagreeable,  tafte. 

It  is  in  this  ftate  found  adhering  to  the  leaves  and  young 
fhoots  of  a  kind  of  ilex  or  holm-oak  in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries, and  always  poffeffes  fome  fixed  place,  without  any 
appearance  of  life  or  motion.  This  is  the  ftate  in  which 
we  have  been  ufed  to  receive  this  valuable  drug,  and  this  is 
all  we  have  been  informed  for  a  long  time,  as  to  its  hiftory. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that,  till  very  lately,  the  world 
in  general  has  underftood  it  to  be  a  vegetable  excrefcence, 
growing  on  this  kind  of  oak,  as  the  common  galls  do  on 
the  common  oak.  It  had  been  long  fufpected  by  fome  to 
belong  fo  far  to  the  animal  tribe,  as  to  be  the  produce  of 
fome  wound,  or  puncture,  made  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
this  tree  by  an  animal ;  but  we  now  know  it  to  be  the  ex- 
tended body  of  an  animal  parent,  no  way  altered  but  by 
fuchextenfion,  and  filled  with  a  numerous  offspring,  which 
are  the  little  red  granules  we  find  in  it,  and  which  it  has 
given  life  to  at  the  expence  of  its  own. 

The  knowledge  of  this  part  of  natural  hiftory  we  owe 
wholly  to  our  ingenious  and  indefatigable  neighbours.;  in 
this  way,  the  French.  De  la  Hire  and  Sedileau  were  the 
firft,  who  fet  the  obfervation  on  foot,  that  led  to  this  dif- 
covery  :  they  found  a  creature,  which  remained  a  great  part 
of  its  life  fixed  to  the  fame  fpot,  on  the  leaves  of  orange 
trees,  and  other  fhrubs,  preferved  in  our  ftoves,  and  which 
had  been  long  miftaken  for  an  excrefcence  of  the  plant,  to 
be  truly  and  perfectly  of  the  animal  kind.  After  this  obfer- 
vation, our  fruit  trees  were  found  to  be  covered  with  ani- 
mals, very  different,  indeed,  from  the  former,  which  have 
been  fince  called  the  green-boufe-bug ;  yet,  fo  far  of  the  kind, 
that  they  were  a  long  time,  properly  all  the  time  of  their 
being  obferved,  fixed  and  motionlefs :  and,  finally,  Dr. 
Emerick  obferved  the  kermes  on  the  ilex  in  three  ftates,  in 
the  firft  of  which  it  had  all  the  characters  of  our  infect, 
although  it  afterwards  gradually  loft  them  in  the  other 
two.  The  fagacious  Reaumur,  following  this  difcovery, 
found  the  kermes  to  be  truly  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
to  be  one  of  the  genuine  fpecies,  of  thefe  torpid  animals,  of 
our  common  fruit  trees  :  his  future  obfervations  difcovered 
to  him  many  more  of  them,  and  he,  at  length,  arranged 
them  together  in  one  clafs;  to  which,  from  the  great  re- 
femblance  they  all  bear  to  galls,  he  gave  them  the  name 
of  gallivfecls. 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  nature,  in  regard  to  the  infect 
clafs,  that  they  die  as  foon  as  they  have  fully  anfwered  the 
great  end  of  propagating  their  fpecies.  It  is  not  excepted 
againft  in  this  creature.  When  (he  has  laid  all  her  eggs, 
fhe  dies  foon  after,  remaining  fixed  to  the  fpot  where  (he 
was :  her  body  is  a  mere  cafe,  ferving  to  defend  and  cover 
the  eggs  from  external  injuries,  in  the  manner  of  a  coat  or 
fhell,  and  the  downy  membrane  is  fo.well  fixed  to  the  rim 
of  this  fhell,  that  no  infects  can  get  between  to  deftroy 
them.  It  is  in  this  ftate,  the  animal  being  dead,  and  the 
eggs  in  perfection  under  it,  that*  it  is  gathered  for  medici- 
nal,  and  other  ufes. 

The  kermes  are  of  different  fize,  and  in  different  quality, 
according  to  the  different  foil,  fituation,  and  age  of  the 
trees,  on  which  they  are  found,  and  to  the  different  fea- 
fons.  Thofe  trees  which  are  old,  but  not  tall,  and 
which  appear  lead  vigorous  and  healthy,  afford  the  great- 
eft  quantity  of  kermes.  The  reafon  of  this  feems,  that  the 
creatures  have  been  longeft  eftablifhed  on  thefe,  and  breed 
in  greateft  abundance  there,  merely  from  their,  greater 
numbers.  Thofe  trees  which  grow  near  the  fea,  are  al- 
ways found  to  afford  the  largeft,  fineft,  and  beft  coloured 
kermes ;  and  a  mild  winter,  and  not  too  cold  fpring,  are 
ufually  fucceeded  by  large  quantities  of  them.  The  women 
are  principally  employed  in  gathering  them ;  they  do  it 
early  in  a  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  trees,  as  the 
prickles,  on  the  leaves,  are  lefs  rigid  at  that  time.  They 
ufe  no  inftrument  for  gathering  them  but  their  nails,  which 
they  fuffer  to  grow  long  for  that  purpofe,  and  with  which 
they  fcoop  off  the  whole  kermes  cleanly  from  the  bark  or 
leaf:  there  are  women,  who  know  where  to  look  for  the 
greateft  clutters  of  them,  that  will  get  two  pounds,  or 
more,  in  a  morning. 

When  they  have  gathered  them,  they  expofe  them   to 

the  fun,  and  fprinkle  them  with  vinegar,  to  deftroy  the 

principle  of  life  in  the  eggs,  otherwife  they  would  hatch, 

and  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  the  drug  would  be  loft. 
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It  is  in  the  end  of  May  that  the  kermes  is  gathered  for  ufey 
and  in  general  no  more  is  thought  of  this  produdion,  till  that 
time  the  next  year  ;  but,  if  the  feafon  prove  very  favoura-, 
ble,  they  fometimes  find  a  fecond  crop  in  autumn.  The 
kermes  of  this  fecond  gathering  are,  however,  always  fmal- 
ler,  and  worfe  coloured  than  the  others,  and  are  of  a  lefs 
value  on  all  occafions. 

The  ilex  is  frequent  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  in 
many  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  kermes  is 
found  affixed  only  to  the  very  young  branches  and  the  leaves. 
The  creature  lives  by  fuction,  and  it  is  in  thefe  tender 
parts  of  the  tree  that  it  is  moft  eafily  able  to  get  at  the 
juice.  All  the  infects  of  this  clafs  approach  nearly  to  the 
nature  of  the  kermes ;  and,  if  thoroughly  inquired  into,  it 
is  very  poffible,  others  might  he  found  of  as  much  value  as 
"this  fo  long  famous  one. 

The  kermes  is  a  very  valuable  commodity  :  it  ferves  two 
very  great  ufes,  the  dyers  in  fcarlet  finding  it,as  valuable  in 
their  way,  as  the  phyficians  in  theirs.  The  kermes  intend- 
ed for  the  dyers  is  beft  whole,  only  deftroying  the  princi- 
ple of  life  in  the  eggs  by  means  of  vinegar;  but  that  in- 
tended for  medicinal  purpofes  is' more  properly  managed  an- 
other way.  The  kermes  are  to  be  gathered,  when  fully 
diftended,  and  while  yet  perfectly  covered  with  their  bloom. 
They  are  to  be  immediately  thrown  into  a  mortar,  and 
bruifed  to  pieces :  after  this  they  are  to  be  fet  in  a  cool 
place,  for  feven  or  eight  hours,  in  which  time  their  juice 
will  be  rendered  much  more  tough  and  vifcid  than  it 
was  on  the  firft  bruifing ;  after  this  it  is  to  be  preffed,  pretty 
ftrongly,  fo  as  to  get  out  the  whole  juice.  The  liquor  thus 
drawn  is  to  be  fet  by  for  fome  hours,  that  the  groffer  matter, 
forced  out  with  the  preffing,  may  fettle  from  it.  The 
clear  juice  is  to  be  decanted  off,  and  an  equal  weight  of 
fine  fugar  is  to  be  added  to  it,  with  which  it  is  to  be  boiled 
over  a  very  gentle  fire  to  the  confidence  of  a  thick  fyrup. 
This  fyrup  is  called  kermes  juice  in  the  fhops.  It  will  keep 
a  long  time,  and  the  confetlion  of  alkermes  is  ufually  made 
from  it. 

The  people  who  prepare  kermes  for  the  dyers,  often  let 
the  eggs  hatch  as  they  lie  in  drying,  and  then  fprinkling 
them  with  ftrong  vinegar,  they  kill  them,  and  form  them 
into  a  fort  of  cakes,  which  keep  very  well  a  long  time. 

The  ancients  were  very  well  acquainted  with  the  kermes. 
Diofcorides  has  defcribed  it  very  particularly  under  the 
name  of  coccus  baphica;  but  though  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  tie  drug,  they  knew  but  a  fmall  part  of  its' 
virtues  :  they  accounted  it  an  aftringent,  and  ufed  it  ex- 
ternally, ground  with  vinegar  for  wounds,  efpecially  thofe 
in  nervous  parts.  The  Arabians  were  the  fiift  who  ufed 
it  as  a  cordial.  Mefne  recommends  it  for  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  and  in  low  fpiritednefs.  At  prefent  it  is  in  great 
efteem  as  a  reftorative,  and  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  fto- 
mach,  and  affift  digeftion,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  greatly 
invigorates  and  enlivens. 

It  is  alfo  in  efteem  among  midwives  as  a  cordial,  and 
ftrengthener  for  lying-in- women,  and  as  a  preventer  of 
abortions.  There  are  not  wanting  fome  among  us,  who 
incline  to  the  ancient  opinion,  and  allow  kermes  no  virtue 
but  that  of  an  aftringent :  but  this  is  not  only  contradicted 
by  daily  experience,  in  which  its  virtue,  as  a  cordial,  is 
manifeft ;  but  the  analyfis  fhews,  it  muft  poffefs  more  ac- 
tive virtues  than  thefe  people  pretend  :  fuch  a  quantity  of 
volatile  fait  was  not  deftined  fora  mere  aftringent. 

KEUB.     See  Ken. 

KHATOVAT,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  Arabia,  and  is 
the  geometrical  pace  of  the  Europeans  :  it  contains  three 
akdams  or  feet,  and  twelve  thoufand  khatovats  make  the 
parefange. 

KIDDER,  fignifies  one  that  badges,  or  carries  corn, 
dead  victual,  or  other  merchandize,  up  and  down  to  fell. 
Stat.  5  Ettz.  c.\l.  They  are  alfo  called  kiddiers,  j 3  Eliz. 
c.  25. 

KIDNAPPING,  is  a  ftealing  and  conveying  away  a 
man,  woman,  or  child,  and  is  an  offence  at  common  law, 
punifhable  by  fine,  pillory,  &c.  Raym.  474.  Alfo  if  a 
mafiei  of  a  fhip,  &c.  fhall,  during  his  being  abroad,  force 
any  man  afhore,  and  willingly  leave  him  behind,  he  fhall 
fuffer  three  months  imprifonment.     11   tf   12  Wd.  III. 

KILDERKIN,  a  kind  of  liquid  meafure  in  England, 
that  contains  two  firkins,  or  eighteen  gallons,  beer  cwji- 
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fore,  and  fixteen  ale  meafure ;  two  kilderkins  make  a  bar- 
rel, and  four  a  hogfhead. 

KILY,  or  Kilia,  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Danube,  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  mouth  that 
difcharges  it  into  the  Black  Sea.  Four  or  five  thoufand 
pieces  of  fuftian  from  Scio  are  brought  here  yearly,  and  da- 
mafks  from  thence  alio,  to  the  value  of  about  fix  thoufand 
dollars;  buckrams  for  more  than  thirty  thoufand;  befides 
two  thoufand  pieces  of  fuftians,  made  and  fold  in  the  place; 
coffee  alfois  fold  here  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  dol- 
lars ;  flax  for  three  or  four  thoufand ;  ftriped  taffeties 
(called  fantals)  fof  above  fixty  thoufand  ;  other  forts  of  taf- 
feties for  feventy  thoufand  ;  of  cloths,  fifty  or  fixty  pieces 
are  annually  imported  :  though  of  all  thefe  merchandizes 
few  are  confumed  at  Kily,  as  this  is  only  the  ftaple,  or 
ftore-houfe,  from  whence  they  are  fent  to  divers  ports  on 
the  Danube,  or  within  land,  as  Ifmael,  Temafwaer,  Hias, 
Galas,  and  feveral  other  lefs  confiderable  ;  all  which  places 
contribute  fomething  to  trade,  viz. 

Hias,  about  fifty  thoufand  ocques  of  wax,  of  which  a 
part  is  fent  to  Smyrna  by  Natolia,  and  the  reft  to  Conftan- 
tinople  The  butter  comes  from  other  ports,  where  in  a 
common  year  may  be  collected  above  an  hundred  thoufand 
ocques. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  before  Kily,  is  a  very 
large  fifhery  of  the  mouronne  (though  what  this  fifh  is  we 
confefs  our  ignorance)  which  produces  above  fixty  thou- 
fand dollars  yearly  ;  each  fifh  weighs  about  a  quintal  and  a 
half,  one  with  another,  after  the  roes  are  taken  out,  to 
make  caviar,  though  this  commodity  made  here  is  not  goad, 
as  the  curing  it  well  would  render  it  too  coftly  to  get  any 
thing  by  it.  From  the  ports  along  the  Danube  are  expe- 
dited more  than  fix  hundred  faicks  yearly  with  wheat  and 
barley,  which  commonly  yield  the  large  profit  of  15  to  30 
per  cent,  to  the  concerned. 

KINCARDINE.  This  country  is  fruitful  in  corn, 
pafturage,  and  timber,  having  above  five  millions  of  fir 
trees,  befides  vaft  numbers  of  many  other  kinds,  planted  in 
lefs  than  a  century  part.  Paldykirk  has  an  annual  fair, 
continuing  three  days,  where  the  principal  commodity 
fold  is  coarfe  cloth,  commonly  tranfported  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 

KINROSS,  is  a  fmall  tradr.  of  ground,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  remarkable,  but  a  lough,  abounding  with  pikes, 
trouts,  and  all  forts  of  water  fowl. 

KINTAL,  is  a  certain  weight  of  merchandize,  mod 
commonly  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  fomething  under  or 
over,  according  to  the  feveral  ufages  of  divers  nations.  See 
Quintal. 

KIRCUDBRIGHT,  is  one  of  thetwodiitrifts  or  divi- 
Cons  of  Galloway  in  Scotland.  It  begins  at  the  middle  of 
the  bridge  of  Dumfries,  lies  between  the  water  of  Cree  on 
the  weft,  aad  Nithfdaleon  the  eaft ;  is  bounded  by  part  of 
Kyle  on  the  north,  and  has  the  Irifh  fea  on  the  fouth. 
There  is  fuch  plenty  of  pafture  in  it,  that  vaft  flocks  of  fmall 
cattle  and  fheep  grazed  here  are  fent  into  England,  The 
town  of  the  fame  name  ftands  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name, 


in  the  Irifh  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  in  Which  it 
has  a  good  falmon-fifhery.  Here  is  a  commodious  harbour, 
with  depth  of  water,  and  room  enough  to  hold  the  Englifh 
navy  :  yet  it  is  a  place  of  no  great  trade. 

New  Galloway,  oh  the  river  Ken,  has  a  good  weekly 
market,  well  frequented  for  corn  and  other  provifions,  and 
a  good  falmon-fifhery  in  Lochken,  which  abounds  not 
only  with  falmon,  but  other  fifh  ;  it  contains  feveral  iflands, 
is  about  five  miles  long,  and,  in  fome  places,  about  one 
mile  broad. 

KIRMANT,  a  place  of  fome  note  in  the  Levant, 
which  takes  off  nothing  from  Europe,  and  only  furnifhes 
trade  with  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  thoufand  hides  year- 
ly, and  fome  butter. 

KISTE,  a  liquid  meafure  of  Arabia.  Authors  differ 
about  its  contents,  fome  making  it  equal  toafeptier,  others 
to  a  pint  or  bottle,  and  fome  only  to  a  poiffon,  or  one- 
fourth  of  a  feptier  of  France. 

KNOTS  of  the  log-line,  are  the  divifions  made  thereon, 
which  are  ufually  feven  fathoms,  or  forty-two  feet ;  but 
they  ought  to  be  fifty-one  feet :  and  then,  as  many  knots 
as  the  log-line  runs  out  in  half  a  minute,  fo  many  miles 
does  the  fhip  fail  in  an  hour,  fuppofing  fhe  goes  at  an 
equal  rate,  and  allowing  for  yaws,  lee-way,  &c.  See 
Log-line. 

KONIGSBERG,  is  the  capital  of  Ducal  Pruflia,  feated 
on  the  Pregel,  that  falls  into  the  Trifchef  (called  by  fome 
the  Hac)  a  fort  of  lake  that  communicates  with  the  fea; 
but  it  is  at  Pilau  (a  confiderable  fortrefs  at  the  entrance  of 
this  lake)  that  the  veffels  at  firft  arrive  in  their  way  to  Ko- 
niejberg,  which  is  more  than  eight  leagues  diftant,  and  can- 
not be  got  up  by  fhips  drawing  more  than  ten  feet  water. 
This  inconveniency,  that  occafions  great  expences,  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  others,  viz.  ftrangers  may  not  houfe  their 
goods,  in  order  to  wait  a  favourable  opportunity  for  their 
fales,  neither  is  the  difperfing  them  within  land  by  the 
canals  permitted,  nor  their  fales  fuffered  to  be  made  to  any 
other  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Befides  the  produces  of  the  province,  thePregel,which  has 
its  rife  in  Lithuania,  ferves  for  transportation  to  Konigfberg 
of  that  country's  and  Poland's  produft;  fuch  as  pipe-ftaves, 
deal-boards,  wheat,  rice,  barley,  millet,  hides,  furs, 
hemp,  (inferior  to  what  is  got  from  other  parts  of  the  North) 
flax,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  pot-afh,  and  wood-afh :  the 
imports  there  are  woollens,  fait  (moftly  from  France)  of 
which  near  eight  thoufand  lafts  are  fold  here  annually  for 
the  confumption  of  Pruflia  and  Lithuania.  The  other  goods 
proper  for  this  commerce,  are  iron,  lead,  pewter,  about 
one  thoufand  barrels  of  wine,  one  hundred  ditto  of  brandy, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  vinegar;  butter,  cheefe,  fugar, 
tobacco,  (chiefly  Clerac  and  Martinico,  of  which  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  may  be  ufed  here  yearly)  fpice,  and 
(as  in  all  the  reft  of  the  Baltic)  rix-dollars. 

KRAGEROE,  is  a  fmall  town,  yielding  fome  deals, 
balks,  fpears,  and  fpars  ;  and  fome  years  ago,  it  produced 
the  beft  fourteen  feet  deals  in  Norway. 
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LAB 

LA  femi-vowe!,  or  liquid,  making  the  eleventh 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  Among  the  ancient  Romans 
^  it  was  as  a  numeral  letter,  and  is  {till  fo  in  the 
Roman  cyphering,  and  denotes  fifty,  being  half  a  C, 
which  fignified  a  hundred.  When  a  line  was  added  a-top 
L,  it  flood  for  fifty  thoufand. 

LABDANUM,  orLADANUM,  is  a  refinous  fubftance 
of  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  lightly  pungent,  bitterifh  tafte; 
it  exudes  upon  the  furface  of  the  leaves  of  the  ladaniferous 
cyftus,  a  tree  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  ifland  of  Crete, 
and  other  places  in  the  Archipelago.  Bellonius  defcribes 
the  method  of  collecting  it,  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
Tournefort's  obfervation.  The  Greeks  make  ufe  of  a  rake 
for  this  purpofe,  to  which  they  fix  belts,  or  thongs  of 
flrins.  Thefe  they  gently  apply,  in.  the  extremeft  hot 
weather,  to  the  twigs  of  the  cyftus,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  take  up  the  unftuous  juice  that  exudes,  which  is  after  - 
terwards  fcraped  off  with  knives.  There  are  two  forts  of 
this  drug  in  the  (hops :  the  beft,  which  is  difficult  to  be 
met  with,  is  in  dark-coloured,  almoft  black  maffes,  of  the 
confidence  of  a  foft  plaifter,  which  grows  (till  fofter  upon 
being  handled :  this,  if  perfectly  good,  entirely  diffolves 
in  fpirits  of  wine,  throws  out  fparkles  in  burning,  and 
emits  a  copious  fmoke,  and  very  agreeable  fmell.  The 
other  fort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark  coloured,  in  long  rolls 
coiled  up;  this  is  of  a  much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firft 
fort,  and  is  mixed  with  fand,  which,  according  to  fome 
writers,  is  in  fo  large  a  proportion,  as  to  make  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  mafs. 

Laianum  is  ufed  externally,,  to  attenuate  and  difcufs  tu- 
mours ;  internally,  it  is  rarely  ufed,  tho'  it  is  greatly  ex- 
tolled by  fome  againft  catarrhs,  and  in  dyfenteries. 

LABOURERS,  required  to  ferve  thofe  that  will  retain 
them  for  the  ufual  wages.     2^  Edw.  III.  c.  I,  &c. 

Their  wages  afcertained.  25  Edw.  III.  Ji.  1.  c.  I  &  3, 
12  Rich.  II.  c.  A..  2-^Hen.  VI.  c.  12.  II  Hen.  VII.  c.  22. 
6  Hen.  VIII.  c.'3.  7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5. 

Shall  be  hired  in  a  public  place.  25  Edw.  III.  Ji.  I. 
c.  2. 

Shall  work  in  fummer  where  they  dwelt  in  winter.  25 
Edw.  HI.  Ji.  1.  c.  2. 

Juftices  fhall  fix  wages  of  labourers.  75  Edw.  IH-Ji.  I. 
c.  3.  31  Edw.  III.  Ji.  1.  c.  6. 

The  fines  arifing  on  the  ftatutes  of  labourers  granted  to 
the  commons  in  aid  of  their  fubfidy.  25  Edw.  Ul.Ji.  7. 
c.  3.  36  Edw.Ji.  1.  c.  14. 

Reitriflions  on  mafons  and  carpenters.  34  Edw.  III. 
e.g. 

Procefs  of  outlawry  againft  labourers  flying  into  other 
countries.      34  Edw.  III.  c.  10. 

Labourers  or  fervants  flying  into  cities  fhall  be  delivered 
to  their  matters.      34  Edw.  III.  c.  II. 

>Commiffions  on  the  ftatutes  of  labourers  fhall  be  made 
to  the  juftices  of  peace.     42  Edw.  III.  c.  6. 
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The  ftatutes  of  labourers  confirmed.  2  Rich.  II.  ft  1 
c.  8.  2  Hen.  V.  c.  4. 

Artificers  and  apprentices  compelled  to  work  in  harveft. 
12  Rich.  II.  c.  3. 

Children  ferving  in  hufbandry  till  twelve  years  old,  fhall 
continue  in  hufbandry.  ■  12  Rich.  II.  c.  5. 

Their  wages  fhall  be  fettled  by  the  juftices  in  their  fef- 
fions.     13  Rich.  II.  Ji.  1.  e.  8.  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  16. 

Shall  not  be  hired  by  the  week,  &c.    4  Hen.  IV.  c.  14. 

Shall  be  fworn  in  the  leet  to  ferve,  or  to  be  fet  in  the 
flocks.     7  Hen.  IV.  c.  17. 

The  penalty  for  exceffive  wages  to  be  infli&ed  on  the 
taker.  4  Hen.  V.  c.  4.     On  the  giver.  4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5. 

The  juftices  of  peace  to  make  proclamation  once  every 
year  of  the  wages  of  fervants  and  artificers.  6  Hen.  VI. 
c.  3.   8  Hen.  VI.   c.  8. 

A  fervant  purpofing  to  depart,  to  give  his  matter  warn- 
ing.    23  Hen.  VI.  c.  12. 

For  journeymen  of  cloth-makers,  taylors,  and  fhoe- 
makers ;  and  for  fervants  in  hufbandry  and  bargemen.  3 
&  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  22. 

The  hiring  and  wages  of  fervants  regulated.  5  Eliz. 
c.  4. 

The  wages  of  fervants,  labourers,  and  artificers,  fhall 
be  fettled  by  the  juftices.     5  Eliz.  c.  4.  /.  15. 

Penalty  of  giving  greater  wages.      5  Eliz.  c.  4.  f.  18. 

Refufmg  to  work  at  harveft  to  be  fet  in  the  ftocks.  5  Eliz. 
c.  4.  f.  22. 

Women  obliged  to  ferve.     5  Eliz.  c.  4.  f.  24. 

None  above  twenty-one  obliged  to  be  apprentice.  5  Eliz. 
c.  4.  /.  36._ 

Fees  to  juftices,  &c.  fitting  to  execute  this  ftatute.  5 
Eliz.c.  4./  38. 

Minors  bound  by  indentures  of  apprenticeship.  5  Eliz. 
c.  A.  f.  43. 

Capias  may  be  granted  againft  fervants,  &c.  departing 
into  other  fhires.     5  Eliz.  c.  4.  /.  47. 

Of  what  labourers  the  juftices  of  peace  may  affefs  the 
wages.     39  Eliz.  c.  12.   I  Jac.  I.  c.  6. 

juftices  to  hear  and  determine  of  wages  of  fervants  and 
labourers,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds.     20  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 

Extended  to  the  tinners  in  the  Stannaries.  27  Geo.  II. 
c.  6. 

Jufticesmay  punifh  fervants  on  complaint  of  the  matters. 
20  Geo.  II.   c.  19.  f.  2. 

The  20  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  fhall  extend  to  all  fervants  em- 
ployed in  hufbandry,  though  hired  in  lefs  than  a-year,  31 
Geo.  II.  c.  11.  f.  3.    See  Contract. 

In  a  dictionary  of  trade,  we  have  judged  it  neceffary  to 
introduce  this  article,  in  order  to  obferve  here,  in  what 
manner,  our  taxes,  as  they  are  at  prefent  laid,  enhance 
the  price  of  labour,  and  thereby  augment  that  of  our  pro- 
duct and  manufactures  in  general.  This  was  moft  appa- 
rently the  cafe  before  the  laft  war;  and  fince  we  have  ac- 
3  cummulatedj 
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cumulated,  by  that  war,  an  additional  debr,  near  equal  to 
that  we  did  by  the  three  preceding  great  wars,  our  general 
taxes  have  multiplied,  in  proportion  as  our  public  debts 
have.  To  what  degree  this  our  additional  weight  of  taxes 
affects  the  price  of  labour  throughout  the  kingdom  in  ge- 
neral, and  in  confequence  railes  the  prices  of  all  our  pro- 
duce and  manufacture,  as  well  for  foreign  as  home  con- 
fumption,  is  too  fenfibly  felt  and  experienced  to  need  fur- 
ther proof,  our  whole  commerce  and  navigation  labouring 
under  the  oppreflion. 

Gum  LAC,  is  a' vegetable  product  ufually  diftinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  a  gum,  but  as  improper  to  it,  as  to  the 
elemi,  it  being,  likg  that,  inflammable,  and  not  foluble  in 
water.  We  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  lacca  in  the  fhops, 
which  are  all  the  products  of  the  fame  tree,  and  only  differ 
in  form;  they  are  firft,  the  Jiick  lac  ;  fecondly,  the  feed 
lac;  and  thirdly,  the  Jbell  lac.  Thejiick  lac  is  a  hard,  re- 
finous,  and  friable  matter,  of  an  uneven  and  granulated 
furface,  and  of  a  reddifh,  but  fomewhat  dufky  colour.  It 
is  of  an  auftere  and  fubaftringent  tafte,  and  is  fixed  round 
certain  flicks,  and  round  branches  of  a  woody  fubftance. 

The  feet!  lac  is  brought  to  us  in  loofe  grains,  or  little 
maffes,  of  a  roundifti  irregular  figure,  and  of  a  reddifh 
colour.  They  feem  no  way  different  from  thejiick  lac, 
but  as  pans  from  the  whole,  and  feem  the  granules  of 
which  the  matter  concreting  round  thofe  flicks  is  formed, 
only  loofe  and  not  connected  one  to  another.  Their  tafte 
and  fmell  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  flick  lac. 

The  third  kind,  or  Jhelllac,  is  met  with  in  thin  and  trans- 
parent cakes,  which  are  made  by  melting  the  former  gra- 
nules, or  the  other  matter  taken  from  the  flicks  into  a 
mafs. 

We  are  not  at  all  perfect  in  the  hiftory  of  this  drug, 
what  has  been  advanced  by  authors  about  it,  leaving  us  un- 
certain whether  it  properly  belongs  to  the  vegetable  or  the 
animal  kingdoms. 

The  tree  on  whofe  branches  it  is  ufually  found,  is  one  of 
the  icofandria  monogynia  of  Linnaeus,  and  one  of  the  arbores 
prunifera  of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  authors  under  the 
name  of  the  jujuba  Indica,  malm  Moluccenfis,  and  Zizy- 
phus  Zeylanda  argeniea.  Herman  affures  us,  that  he  had 
himfelf  collected  gum  lac  horn  the  wounds  he  made  in  the 
bark  of  a  fmall  fpecies  of  this  jujuba  ;  and  there  are  two 
or  three  other  trees  of  the  fame  genus,  that  are  faid  to 
afford  it.  There  are  others,  however,  that  affirm  it  to 
be  no  vegetable  exudation  at  all,  but  a  fubftance  analo- 
gous to  wax,  laid  on  thefe  branches  by  infects.  Till  we 
have  fome  very  good  obfervtr  on  the  fpot  to  determine  be- 
tween the  pofitive  aflertions  of  the  feveral  authors,  and  to 
tell  us,  whether,  if  thefe  infects  do  fometimes  lodge  this 
matter  on  other  fubftances,  they  do  not  firft  collect  it  from 
the  jujube  tree  here  mentioned,  we  muft  reft  in  uncertainty. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  hiftory  of  this  drug,  its  virtues, 
however,  are  lefs  in  difpute  ;  it  is  an  attenuant,  aperient, 
and  diuretic,  and  is  fometimes  prefcribed  in  diforders  of 
the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  in  jaundices  and  dropfies.  It 
would  probably  be  in  more  ule  if  we  knew  how  to  open 
its  body,  fo  as  to  make  it  exert  its  virtues.  It  is  a  fort  of 
unchangeable  medicine,  paffing  the  body  very  little  altered, 
if  given  in  fubftance;  and  it  is  of  the  number  of  thofe 
things  from  which  a  tincture  is  very  difficultly  extracted. 
LACCA.     See  the  above  article. 

Artificial  Lacca,  in  painting,  dying,  &c.  is  a  co- 
loured fubftance  drawn  from  feveral  vegetables. 

To  prepare  vegetable  colours,  take  a  pound  of  turmeric 
root  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  three  pints  of  fair  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  tartar,  put  them  into  a  glazed  earthen 
veflel,  and  let  them  boil  gently  over  a  clear  fire,  till  the 
water  appear  richly  impregnated  with  the  turmeric ;  or  ftain 
a  piece  of  white  paper  beautifully  yellow ;  then  filter  the 
liquor,  and  gradually  add  to  it  a  ftrong  aqueous  folution  of 
roch  allum,  till  the  yellow  matter  is  all  curdled  together, 
or  precipitated  :  after  this,  pour  the  whole  into  a  filire  of 
paper,  where  the  aqueous  part  will  run  off,  and  leave  a 
yellow  matter  behind ;  which  being  edulcorated  in  the 
filtre  by  the  repeated  affufion  of  frefh  water,  till  the  water 
comes  away  infipid,  and  afterwards  dried,  it  becomes  the 
laqueof  turmeric,  or  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  for  painting. 
In  the  fame  maner  may  a  red  laque  be  made  from 
madder,  brazil,  &c.  But  where  the  colour  of  the  fubjedt 
depends  upon  a  very  fubtile  texture  or  arrangement  of  the 


parts,  this  method  deftroys,  or  at  lead  impairs  the  colour, 
as  in  violets,  red  rofes,  &c.  So  that  it  feems  applicable 
only  to  the  tinging  vegetables  of  a  fomtwhat  ftrong  and 
firm  texture. 

A  red  laque  may  be  obtained  barely  by  boiling  flick-lac 
in  water,  then  filtring  the  decoction,  and  evaporating  the 
Superfluous  humidity  :  for  the  beautiful  red  colour  adheres 
to  the  outfide  of  the  flicks  broken  off  the  trees,  along 
with  the  gum-lac,  and  readily  communicates  itfelf  to  boil- 
ing water. 

LACE-MANUFACTURE  is  a  work  compofed  of 
many  threads  of  gold  or  filver,  fine  or  otherwife,  or  of 
filk  or  linen,  interwoven  the  one  with  the  other,  which  is 
worked  upon  a  pillow  with  fpindles,  or  bones  for  bone- 
lace,  according  to  the  pattern  defigned.  This  is  performed 
by  means  of  feveral  pins,  which  are  placed  and  difplaced 
as  the  fpindle  is  moved,  upon  which  the  threads  are  di- 
vided. 

The  fabric  of  lace  has  divers  varieties  and  qualities,  as 
that  of  net-work- lace,  or  bone-lace;  alfo  fome  with  large, 
others  with  fmall  flowers  ;  fome  in  a  loofe,  others  in  a 
compact  manner ;  fome  high  raifed,  others  lower,  and 
fome  very  low  raifed  ;  one  kind  all  of  gold  or  filver  thread, 
or  part  of  gold  and  part  of  filver;  oihers  of  filk  of  divers 
colours,  and  others  of  linen  thread,  extremely  white. 

The  common  ufe  thereof  is  for  the  embellifhment  of 
drefs,  in  regard  to  linens,  ladies  head-drefles,  the  altar  or- 
naments of  churches,  &c. 

In  France,  the  fale  of  lace  makes  a  part  of  the  mercery 

bufmefs.     The  milliners  deal  only  in  that  of  white  linen. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  and  filver  lace  in  France  is 

carried  on  mofily  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  the  adjacent  villages 

belonging  thereunto. 

The  fined  filk  lace  is  made  at  Fontenay,  Puifleux, 
Morgas,  and  the  Louvre  ;  the  ordinary  fort  manufactured 
chiefly  in  France,  is  at  St.  Denis,  Montmorency,  Villiers 
le  Bel,  Carcelle,  Ecouan,  St.  Brice,  Groflat,  Gifors, 
St.  Pierre  des  Champs,  Eflrepagny,  Doumefnil,  and  in 
fome  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  cities, 
bourghs,  and  villages. 

At  the  Louvre  they  manufacture  particularly  the  greateft 
part  of  the  raifed  black  filk  lace  for  women's  fcarves. 

The  principal  places  from  whence  the  fine  white  lace 
comes,  are  Antwerp,  Bruffels,  Louvain",  Mechlin,  and 
Ghent,  all  cities  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands ;  alfo  Va- 
lenciennes, Lifle,  and  fome  other  places  of  French  Flan- 
ders ;  Charleville,  Sedan,  Le  Comte  de  Bourgogne,  Lo- 
raine,  Liege,  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,  Honfleur,  Har- 
fleur,  Pont  L'Evefque,  Gifors  Fe.tamp,  Caen,  and  other 
cities  of  the  province  of  Normandy  ;  Arras,  Bapaume, 
and  other  places  of  the  county  of  Artois ;  Le  Puy  in  Ve- 
lay,  fome  places  of  Avergne  and  Picardy,  the  Louvre  in 
Paris,  St.  Denis  in  France,  Montmorency,  Villiers  le 
Bel,  &c. 

The  fineft  and  moft  beautiful  thread  laces  are  thofe  of 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  next  to  which  are  thofe  of 
French  Flanders;  among  which  are  diftinguiflied  the  true 
Valenciennes,  then  thofe  of  Dieppe,  and  next  thofe  of 
Havre  and  Honfleur  :  for  with  regard  to  thofe  of  other 
places,  they  are  but  ordinary,  and  of  a  middling  price, 
although  there  is  no  inconfiderable  vent  for  them. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  laces,  as  well  of  gold  and  filver 
as  of  filk  and  thread,  which  are  made  in  France,  are  con- 
fumed  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  but  little,  except  thofe 
of  filk,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  black  fpecies  above- 
mentioned,  whereof  they  make  any  confiderable  export 
into  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  into  the  Spanifh  Indies,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland. 

The  French  fabricate  particularly  a  fort  of  white  thread 
lace,  for  the  commerce  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies.  It  is 
compofed  only  of  large  flowers,  without  net-work  or  bars. 
This  kind  was  formerly  greatly  in  fafliion;  but,  at  prefent, 
they  wear  none  of  it ;  in  Flanders  they  manufacture  the 
moft  of  this  kind. 

The  gold  and  filver  lace  manufacture  depends  on  the  art 
of  gilding  and  wire-drawing.  And  thofe  arts  depend  on 
the  ductility  of  gold  and  filver. 

To  give  fome  idea  of  this  extraordinary  property,  to 
which  we  have  occafion  to  refer. 

Our   gold  beaters    and   wire-drawers   furnifh  us   with 
abundant  proof  of  this   property  :    they   every   day    re- 
duce 
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duce  gold  into  lamella,  or  leaves  inconceivably  thin ;  yet 
without  the  leaft  aperture  difcoverable,  even  by  the  micro- 
fcope :  a  fingle  grain  of  gold  may  be  ftretched  under  the 
hammer  into  a  leaf  that  will  cover  a  pretty  large  houfe, 
and  yet  the  leaf  remain  fo  compact  as  not  to  tranfmit  the 
rays  of  light,  nor  even  to  admit  of  the  tranfudation  of 
the  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  method  of  drawing  filver  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
gold,  except  that  the  latter  is  gilt  or  covered  with  gold, 
and  the  other  is  not. 

There  are  alfo  counterfeit  gold  or  filver  wires :  the  firft 
made  of  a  cylinder  of  copper  filvered  over,  then  covered 
with  gold ;  and  the  fecond  of  a  like  cylinder  of  copper 
filvered  over,  and-  drawn  through  the  iron  after  the  man- 
ner of  gold  and  filver  wire,  and  this  again  is  gilt. 

And  a  great  quantity  of  the  French  gold  and  filver  lace 
is  certainly  made  of  this  fort,  which  is  too  often  palled 
upon  the  world  for  other.  This  may  deferve  the  regard  of 
thofe,  who  are  fo  mighty  fond  of  French  lace,  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  Britifti  gold  and  filver  lace  manufacture, 
which  is  in  general  of  a  far  fuperior  quality,  wears  far 
preferably,  and  will  fetch  more  after  it  is  worn  out,  from 
the  intrinfic  value  of  the  gold  and  filver.  For  the  laws, 
regulations,  &c.  of  England  with  regard  to  gold  and  filver 
lace,  fee  Gold  and  Drawback;  and  for /<>««  of  iilk 
or  thread,  fee  Bone-Lace,  Fringe. 

LACE-MAN.  A  youth  defigned  for  this  trade  ought  to 
have  a  polite  education,  fome  knowledge  of  drawing,  and 
a  genteel  perfon  and  behaviour,  added  to  a  very  handfome 
forcune,  to  enable  him  to  fet  up  for  himfelf.  The  lace- 
wen,  who  by  their  fortunes  are  in  the  firft  clafs  of  tradef- 
men,  keep  very  handfome  mops,  in  which  they  fell  all 
forts  of  gold  and  filver  lace,  gold  and  filver  buttons, 
■fhapes  for  waiftcoats,  fringes,  fpangles,  gold  and  filver 
thread,  purl,  flefy,  twift,  &c.  They  employ  the  gold 
and  filver  wire-drawers  and  orrice-weavers ;  take  from 
one  to  three  hundred  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  pay  their 
journeymen  from  twenty  to  fixty  pounds  a  year,  with  their 
board ;  and  require  from  one  thoufand  to  ten  thoufand 
pounds  to  fet  up. 

LACE-SHOP,  or  Chamber.  By  thofe  who  keep 
thefe  (hops,  or  chambers,  are  underftood  fuch  as  import 
Brufiels  and  Mechlin  lace,  and  alfo  thofe  who  fell  bone- 
lace,  made  in  Buckinghamfhire,  &c.  They  take  no  ap- 
prentices. It  will  require  near  one  thoufand  pounds  to  en- 
able a  perfon  to  fet  up  for  himfelf ;  and  thofe  who  deal  in 
foreign  lace,  may  employ  ten  thoufand  pounds  to  great  ad- 
vantage :  though  of  late  years  this  trade  has  been  declining, 
from  the  fafhion  of  the  ladies  wearing  gauzes,  which  are 
trimmed  with  flight  open  laces  of  the  manufacture  of  our 
own  country. 

LACK,  or  Lake,  a  hundred  of  which  make  a  couran 
of  rupees,  and  this  rupee  is  reckoned  worth  a  French  crown 
of  three  livres,  one  Dutch  guilder  and  a  half,  or  two  (hil- 
lings and  fix-pence  fterling.     See  Couron. 

LA  CONCEPTION,  reckoned  the  fecond  city  of 
Chili,  (counting  Baldivia  for  the  third,  and  St.  Jago  for 
the  firft)  is  feventy  leagues  from  this  laft,  and  fixty  from 
the  other.  Its  port,  in  form  of  a  horfe-flioe,  and  from 
thence  called  by  the  Spaniards  Herradura,  is  five  leagues 
from  the  city,  to  which  light  veflels  go  up  by  the  river 
Andalien,  which  crofl'es  it.  The  mines  of  Quilacoya, 
and  Quilacura,  are  only  four  leagues  diftant,  and  the  prin- 
cipal wafhing  places  of  the  kingdom  much  about  the  fame ; 
it  is  here,  that  in  feparating  the  earth  from  the  metal  by 
this  lotion,  that  thofe  lumps  of  gold  are  difcovered,  which 
are  of  the  greateft  purity,  and  fo  much  enrich  the  fortu- 
nate finders  :  and  which,  as  well  as  all  that  is  extracted  from 
the  mines,  is  carried  to  the  mint  at  St.  Jago,  to  pay  the 
king's  one-fifth,  which  is  fent  with  the  reft  of  the  royal 
revenue  to  Lima.  The  natives  breed  a  large  quantity  of 
large  cattle  and  goats,  the  (kins  of  the  laft  they  make  into 
cordovans,  and  fend  thefe  with  the  other  hides  to  Lima, 
from  whence  by  Panama  and  the  river  Chagre,  they  are 
tranfported  to  the  North  Sea.  The  other  commodities  in 
which  they  trade,  being  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Bal- 
divia, with  the  exception  of  wool  and  cloth,  and  other 
ftuffs  made  in  the  country,  and  the  (hips  which  the  inha- 
bitants fend  yearly  to  Peru,  being  ten  or  twelve,  bring, 
with  little  difference,  the  fame  returns  as  thofe  of  the  other 
aforefaid  city  do,     See  Baldivia. 


LACQUERED  wares.    See  East-India. 

LADRONES,  or  Isles  of  Thieves.  Mr.  Savary 
fays  thefe  iflands  were  difcovered  in  1520,  and  Mr.  Echard 
in  1552,  by  Magellan,  after  paffing  from  the  North  to  the 
South  Sea  by  the  celebrated  (freights  bearing  his  name;  he, 
called  them  the  JJles  of  Thieves  (in  Spanifh  lfles  de  Ladrones) 
on  account  of  the  petty  larceny  the  natives  were  guilty  of, 
in  ftealing  a  few  nails,  and  bits  of  old  iron  from  him,  and 
the  Iflands  of  Sails,  from  the  quantity  of  canoes,  that  at  once 
furrounded  his  (hip  on  his  arrival.  They  were  afterwards 
named  Mariannas,  from  Mary  Anne  of  Auftria,  queen  of 
Spain,  who  fent  miffionaries  there  in  1665,  after  their 
being  taken  pofleffion  of  for  that  nation.  They  are  at  the 
extremity  of  the  eaft,  or  upon  the  utmoft  bounds  of  our 
hemifphere,  in  that  vaft  expanfe  of  waters,  that  lies  between 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Mexico ;  or  in  other  words, 
between  the  Oriental  and  Pacific  Ocean  :  there  are  only 
fourteen,  or,  as  fome  fay,  fifteen  of  them  known,  altho' 
they  are  much  more  numerous.  Gnahans  and  Saypan  are 
the  moft  confiderable  and  populous,  having,  as  Mr.  Savary 
fays,  more  than  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants  each,  although, 
the  largeft  of  them  is  not  forty  leagues  in  circumference, 
which  muft  be  a  miftake  in  the  faid  gentleman,  either  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  or  extent  of  the  ides.  Some 
have  believed  that  they  had  always  a  commerce  with  the 
Tartars  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  before  Magellan's  arrival, 
they  thought  themfelves  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
ignorant  even  of  the  ufe  of  fire,  which  they  took  at  firft 
for  a  devouring  animal,  to  whom  an  approach  was  dan- 
gerous. Since  the  Spaniards  have  been  eftablifhed  here, 
thofe  of  the  Philippines,  diftant  only  two  hundred  leagues, 
maintain  fome  trade  here  ;  and  the  annual  Acapulco  (hip 
always  touches  for  refrefhments,  which  they  truck  againft 
linens,  iron,  merceries,  and  hardware;  but  this  trade  is  fo 
inconfiderable  as  would  have  induced  us  to  pafs  it  by, with- 
out notice,  had  it  not  been  to  avoid  neglecting  the  men- 
tioning of  thofe  ides,  which  by  their  fituation  between  Afia 
and  America,  may  very  much  favour  thofe  who  carry  on 
a  marine  tiaffic  from  the  South  to  the  Eaft. 

LAEN.    See  Fun. 

LAGAN,  at  firft,  was  that  right  which  the  chief 
lord  of  the  fee  had  to  take  goods  which  were  eaft  on 
the  fhore  by  the  violence  of  the  fea ;  but  afterwards  it 
fignified  a  right  which  any  one  had  to  goods  which 
were  fhipwrecked  and  floating  in  the  fea.  Thus 
Braclon.  Lagan  is  alfo  a  parcel  of  goods  the  mariners, 
in  danger  of  (hipwreck,  eaft  out  of  the  (hip;  and  be- 
caufe  they  know  they  are  heavy  and  fink,  they  fallen 
to  them  a  buoy  or  cork,  fo  that  they  may  find  and  have 
them  again.  If  the  (hip  be  drowned,  or  otherwife  perifli, 
thefe  goods  are  called  legan,  or  ligan  a  Uganda,  and  fo  long 
as  they  continue  upon  the  fea,  they  belong  to  the  admiral, 
but  if  they  are  eaft  upon  the  land,  they  are  then  called  a 
wreck,  and  belong  to  him  that  hath  the  wreck,  as  appears 
in  Co.  lib.  5.  fol.  106.     See  Flotsam. 

LALAND.    See  Denmark. 

LAMP  BLACK,  to  what  duties  liable.  4  Will,  and 
Mar.  c.  5.  /  2. 

LAMPI.    See  African  Coasts. 

LA  MASTRE  is  a  port  in  the  Black  Sea,  tolerably  re- 
cure,  and  where  a  pretty  good  commerce  is  carried  on, 
confiding  chiefly  in  packthread  and  fpun  yarn  for  cordage 
and  cables,  of  which  there  are  annually  loaded  for  Con- 
(tantinople,  at  leaft,  eight  faicks ;  there  alfo  goes  from 
hence,  and  feveral  other  neighbouring  ports,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  wood,  the  greateft  part  for  Conftantinople,  where 
it  is  employed  in  the  grand  feignior's  yards  for  building  the 
men  of  war  and  galleys  ;  the  marts  in  particular  are  very 
good,  and  fo  long,  that  they  have  ferved  for  fixty  and  fe- 
venty gun  (hips,  all  of  a  piece. 

LANCASTER  PORT.  The  preamble  of  23  Geo.  II. 
page  259,  &c.  fets  forth,  that  the  town  of  Lancafter  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancafter,  from  its  great  and  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  other  foreign 
parts,  is  now  become  a  very  confiderable  port,  and  has, 
for  fome  time  paft,  employed  and  maintained  great  num- 
bers of  (hips  and  mariners,  to  the  great  advancement  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  improvement  of  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  this  kingdom  :  and  that  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Loyne,  (otherwife  called  Lune)  is  become  very  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous;  and  that  the  only  place  near  the  town, 
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where /hips  can  be  moored  and  difcbarged,  is,  by  reafuii  of 
the  fhoals  and  other  obftrudtions  in  the  foil  of  the  river,  be 
come  very  unfit  and  unfafe  for  that  purpofe,  infomucb.  that 
many  (hips  and  veffels  ftationed  there,  have  been  over  fet  and 
damaged  :  and  it  is  conceived  to  be  highly  neceffary  for  the 
benefit  and  improvement  of  the  faid  navigation,  that  a  quay 
or  wharf,  with  other  conveniencies,  mould  be  built  on 
the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  river,  and  that  buoys  fhould  be 
placed  at  the  entrance  into,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  river, 
and  land-marks  erected  for  directing  of  mips ;  and  that  a 
place  of  fafety  mould  be  made  for  the  harbouring  and  pro- 
tection of  the  fhippjng,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river :  and 
that  the  Rev.  James  Fenton,  L.  L.  D.  vicar  of  the  parifh 
church  of  Lancafter,  is,  in  right  thereof,  feized  of  divers 
parcels  of  land  and  ground,  which  are  commodioufly  fi- 
tuated  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid  ;  and  that  the  right  reve- 
rend Samuel,  lord  bifhop  of  Chefter,  the  Ordinary, '^Ed- 
ward Marton,  Efq;  patron  of  the  advowfon  of  the  vica- 
rage of  the  faid  church,  and  the  faid  James  Fenton,  the 
prefent  incumbent,  have  refpectively  agreed,  that  the  faid 
parcels  of  ground  fhall  be  difpofed  of,  for  the  purpofes 
herein  after  mentioned,  fubjedt  to  the  rents,  refervations, 
and  reftrictions  herein  after  expreffed  :  wherefore,  for  pro- 
moting and  carrying  on  a  defign  fo  beneficial,  it  is  en- 
acted, that  all  that  parcel  of  land,  being  part  of  a  certain 
clofe,  called  the  Bridge  Field,  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Lancafter,  and  containing  three  roods  and  thirty-two 
perches  ;  and  alfo  that  parcel  of  land,  being  part  of  ano- 
ther clofe,  called  the  Hay  Field,  belonging  alfo  to  the  faid 
church,  and  containing  thirty-two  perches ;  and  alfo  all 
that  parcel  of  land  called  the  Summer  Pafture,  belonging 
alfo  to  the  faid  church,  and  containing  about  three  acres, 
five  roods,  and  thirty-two  perches,  fituate  and  contiguous 
to  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  river  Loyne,  with  their  rights, 
members,  and  appurtenances,  fhall,  from  and  after  28  Apr. 
1750,  be  vefted  in  Abraham  Rawlinfon,  William  Butter- 
field,  and  John  Bowes,  merchants  of  Lancafter,  their  heirs, 
and  affigns,  abfolutely  difcharged  of  all  claims,  &c.  from 
the  faid  James  Fenton,  and  his  fucceffors,  vicars  of  the 
faid  parifh  church,  for  ever ;  to  the  ufes  and  trufts  herein 
after  mentioned,  viz.  to  the  intent  that  the  faid  James  Fen- 
ton, and  his  fucceffors,  vicars  of  the  faid  church,  fhall 
enjoy  out  of  the  fame  premiffes  the  annual  rent  of  14.I.  14.  s. 
free  of  all  deductions  whatfoever,  by  four  quarterly  pay- 
ments, to  be  made  on  May  1,  Auguft  1,  November  I, 
and  February  1,  in  every  year,  forever;  the  firft  payment 
to  be  made  on  May  I,  1750.  And,  if  the  faid  annual  fum 
fhall  be  unpaid  for  twenty  days  after  any  of  the  times  be- 
fore limited  for  payment  thereof,  the  faid  vicar,  and  his 
fucceffors,  may  enter  and  diftrain  upon  the  premifes,  and 
make  fale  of  the  diftrefs,  and  receive  the  iffues,  till  the 
faid  rent,  and  all  arrears,  with  the  cofts  and  charges,  and 
all  damages  be  fully  paid. 

The  parcels  of  land,  before  mentioned  and  defcribed, 
fhall  go  to  the  ufe  of  the  faid  Abraham  Rawlinfon,  William 
Butterfield,  and  John  Bowes,  their  heirs,  &c.  in  truft, 
that  the  fame  may  be  employed  as  a  quay  or  wharf,  and 
for  fuch  other  purpofes,  and  under  fuch  directions,  as  are 
herein  after  prefcribed. 

When  any  of  the  truftees,  in  whom  the  lands  are 
vefted,  fhall  die,  the  commiffioners  and  truftees  appointed 
for  other  purpofes  of  this  act,  are  to  nominate  another, 
&c. 

The  commiffioners  and  truftees  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pofes herein  after  mentioned,  are  to  caufe  the  parcels  of 
ground  aforefaid  to  be  divided  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
vicarage  lands  by  a  good  and  fufficient  ftone  wall,  two 
yards  high  above  the  ground,  next  the  church,  to  be  built 
with  lime  and  fand,  and  to  extend  from  a  ftile,  to  be  in 
like  manner  built  and  made,  at  their  expence,  at  the  end 
of  a  garden  wall,  (adjoining  to  the  town  of  Lancafter) 
now  belonging  to  Mary  Mafon,  widow,  through  and  over 
the  Bridge  Field  and  Hay  Field,  to  the  fence  that  divides 
the  Hay  Field  from  the  Summer  Pafture  ;  and  they  are 
to  keep  up  and  repair  (as  often  as  occafion  requires)  the 
faid  fence,  wall,  and  ftile,  and  all  the  hedges,  ditches, 
mounds,  and  fences,  feparating  the  lands,  fettled  by  this 
act  from  the  reft  of  the  vicarage  lands,  fo  as  to  prevent 
any  trefpalfes  or  damages  to  be  done  to  the  faid  vicar  or  his 
fuccelfors ,  and  they  are  alfo  to  caufe  a  fufficient  watering 
place,  or  refervoir  of  water,  to  be  made  in  fuch  conve- 
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nient  part  in  the  faid  Bridge  Field  (not  fettled  by  this  adl) 
as  the  faid  James  Fenton  fhall  appoint,  for  watering  the 
cattle,  depafturing  in  the  vicarage  lands  ;  and,  in  cafe  of 
any  overflow  thereof,  the  waters  are  to  be  turned  into  the 
river  Loyne,  at  their  expence,  upon  application  made  to 
any  of  them  for  that  purpofe,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  damage 
to  be  done  to  the  faid  lands  ;  and,  upon  their  refufal  or 
neglect  fo  to  do,  the  vicar  and  his  fucceffors  may  turn  off 
the  faid  water  or  watering  place  into  the  river,  by  fuch 
ways,  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  he  fhall  think  proper. 

The  occupiers  of  fuch  parts  of  the  vicarage  lands  as  are 
not  fettled  by  this  act,  fhall  have  the  liberty  of  taking 
fand  all  along  the  clofe  called  the  Summer  Pafture,  be- 
twixt the  banks  thereof,  and  the  low-water  mark  in  the 
river  Loyne,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  faid  lands,  with  free 
liberty  of  ingrefs  and  regrefs  for  that  purpofe ;  and  of  driv- 
ing their  cattle,  depafturing  in  the  vicarage  lands,  over  the 
Summer  Pafture,  to  water  ;  the  ways  for  thefe  purpofes  to 
be  appointed  by  the  commiffioners  and  truftees,  and  by  the 
vicar;  and,  upon  their  refufal  or  neglect  to  comply  there- 
with, the  vicar  may  appoint  fuch  ways  for  the  purpofes 
above,  as  he  fhall  think  proper,  and  he  and  his  tenants 
may  make  ufe  thereof ;  and  the  vicar(until  the  divifion-wall 
above  defcribed  is  built  and  finifhed)  is  to  have  the  herbage 
of  fuch  parts  of  the  faid  Bridge  Field  and  Hay  Field,  as 
are  above  mentioned,  and  intended  to  be  allotted  to  the 
quay,  and  no  doors  or  ways  are  to  be  opened  through  the 
divifion-wall  or  fence,  without  the  licence  of  the  vicar  for 
the  time  being. 

The  mayor  of  Lancafter  for  the  time  being,  Francis 
Reynolds,  Edward  Marton,  Efqrs.  &c.  are  appointed 
commiffioners  and  truftees  for  executing  the  powers  and 
purpofes  of  this  act,  until  the  firft  Wednefday  in  May, 

1755'  &c- 

Such  merchants  or  other  perfons  as  fhall,  in  his  or  their 
own  right  for  the  time  being,  be  poffeffed  of  a  fixteenth, 
or  other  greater  part  of  any  veffel  of  the  burden  of  fifty 
tons  or  upwards,  then  actually  belonging  to  the  town  or 
port  of  Lancafter,  are  impowered  to  meet  at  the  Exchange 
on  the -firft  Wednefday  in  May,  1755,  and  fo  on  every 
firft  Wednefday  in  the  faid  month,  in  every  third  year, 
for  ever,  and  nominate  fixteen  fubftantial  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  to  be  joined  with  the  mayor  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  commiffioners  and  truftees  for  building  a  quay  or 
wharf,  with  all  other  neceffary  works  and  conveniences 
upon  the  premiffes  fettled  by  this  act,  and  for  letting  or 
otherwife  difpofing  of  the  fame  for  the  advantage  of  the 
the  faid  navigation ;  and  for  making  places  of  fecurity  by 
erecting  piers  or  moles  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  Clipping,  and  far  doing  all  matters  and 
things  which  they  fhall  think  requifite  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  faid  river  Loyne,  and  for  the  other  pur- 
pofes of  this  act. 

From  and  after  the  30th  of  April,  1750,  there  fhall  be 
paid  unto  the  commiffioners  and  truftees,  or  their  collec- 
tors, for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  for  every  veffel  - 
coming  into,  or  going  out  of  the  river  Loyne,  between 
Lancafter  Bridge  and  the  Perch  at  Cockerfand  Abbey, 
((hips  of  war,  and  other  veffels  in  his  majefty's  fervice, 
and  fhips  driven  in  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  and  not  lading  or 
unlading  within  the  port,  and  fhips  laden  with  coal  or 
other  fuel  only  excepted)  the  feveral  duties  of  tonage  fol- 
lowing, viz. 

For  every  fhip  or  veffel  coming  into,  or  going  out  of, 
the  port  of  Lancafter,  and  trading  to  or  from  any  port  or 
place  in  Europe,  within  the  Streights  or  Mediterranean 
Sea,  or  in  Africa,  America,  or  Greenland,  one  milling 
for  every  ton  of  the  burden  of  fuch  fhip.  N.  B.  The 
reafon  of  this  advanced  number  is  becaufe  this  was  put  in 
a  fchedule  after  the  act. 

For  every  fhip  or  veffel  coming  into,  or  going  out  of, 
the  faid  port,  and  trading  to  or  from  any  foreign  port  or 
place  in  Europe,  (except  Ireland,  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and 
the  Streights,  or  Mediterranean  Sea)  eight-pence  for  every 
ton  of  the  burden  of  fuch  fhip. 

For  every  fhip,  veffel,  bark,  or  lighter,  coming  into, 
or  going  out  of  the  faid  port,  and  trading  to  or  from  any 
port  or  place  in  Great-Britain,  fituate  fouth  of  Holy-Head, 
or  north  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  fix-pence  for  every 
ton  of  the  burden  of  fuch  fhip  or  veffel. 
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For  every  fhip,  vefTel,  bark,  or  lighter,  coming  into, 
or  going  out  of  the  faid  port,  and  trading  to  or  from  any 
port  or  place  in  Ireland,  or  the  Ifle  of  Mian,  four-pence 
for  every  ton  of  the  burden  of  fuch  fhip  or  veffcl. 

For  every  fhip,  veffel,  bark,  or  lighter,  coming  into, 
or  going  out  of,  the  faid  port,  and  trading  to  or  from  any 
port  or  place  in  Great-Britain,  north  of  Holyhead,  or 
fouth  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  two-pence  for  every  ton 
of  the  burden  of  fuch  fhip  or  veffel. 

And  for  every  fhip,  veffel,  bark,  or  lighter,  coming  in 
ballaft  into  the  faid  river  Loyne,  and  not  lading  or  unlading 
within  the  faid  port,  for  every  ton  one-fourth  part  of  the 
rates  charged  on  any  fhip  or  veffel  of  the  fame  burden. 

The  duties  are  to  be  paid  at  fuch  time  and  place  as  the 
commiffioners  and  truftees  fhall  appoint ;  but  no  veffel  is 
liable  to  pay  the  duties  inwards  and  outwards  for  the  fame 
voyage. 

All  veffels,  ftibjeft  to  the  payment  of  the  faid  duties, 
are  to  be  meafured  according  to  the  rules  of  admeafurement 
laid  down  in  the  aft  of  6  Geo.  I.  intitled,  An  Acl  for  pre- 
venting Frauds  and  Abufes  in  the  public  Revenues  of  Ex- 
cife,  Cufioms,  &c.  and  the  duties  of  tonnage  are  to  be 
computed  accordingly. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
one  moiety  of  the  faid  duties  is  to  ceafe,  and  the  other 
moiety  is  to  be  continued,  and  paid  in  the  manner  afore- 
faid,  for  keeping  the  quay  and  other  works  in  repair. 

No  officer  of  the  Cuftoms  of  the  port  of  Lancafter 
fhall  clear  any  veffel  until  the  mafter  produces  a  certificate 
of  the  payment  of  the  duties  of  this  aft,  &c. 

The  commiffioners  and  truftees  are  impowered  to  make 
by-laws,  &c.  and  to  contrail:  bona  fide  for  building  the 
quay,  &c. 

The  commiffioners,  &c.  are  impowered  to  borrow  a 
fum,  not  exceeding  two  thoufand  pounds,  on  the  duties, 
at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  wherewith  to  make  the  new 
intended  quay,  &c. 

The  collectors  are  impowered  to  go  on  board  any  veffel 
to  meafure  her,  and  demand  the  duties,  and  for  nonpay- 
ment, &c.  may  diftrain,  and,  after  ten  days,  fell  the  di- 
ftrefs,  &c. 

All  perfons  who  fhall  have  any  bufinefs  to  trapfaft  upon 
the  faid  quay  or  wharf,  in  the  mercantile  way,  or  other- 
wife,  and  for  the  benefit  of  loading  and  unloading  veffels 
on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  river  Loyne,  may  pafs  and 
repafs  freely  through  the  Cuftom-houfe  yard  with  carriages, 
and  otherwife,  to  and  from  the  faid  quay,  as  need  fhall 
require. 

The  commiffioners,  &c.  for  the  unloading  any  veffel 
that  may  come  on  ground  on  the  Seale  Ford,  or  on  the 
fhoals  thereabouts,  may  open  a  road  out  of  the  Summer 
Pafture  aforefaid,  over  Lancafter  March,  over  which  all 
perfons  in  the  mercantile  way  may  pafs  and  repafs  with 
carriages,  as  occafion  fhall  require,  to  and  from  the  quay 
at  Lancafter. 

The  commiffioners,  &c.  may  agree  for  the  purchafe  of 
the  weigh-houfe,  ftanding  in  the  Cuftom-houfe  yard,  with 
the  appurtenances;  and  ufe  the  fite  and  foil  thereof,  for 
the  making  the  new  quay  aforefaid,  and  difpofe  of  the 
materials  for  fuch  purpofes  as  they  fhall  think  requifite. 

The  commiffioners,  &c.  may  contract  for  the  purchafe 
of  any  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  which  fhall 
be  adjudged  neceffary  and  convenient  for  the  purpofes 
aforefaid,  &c.  And  this  aft  fhall  be  deemed  a  public  aft, 
&c. 

LANCASHIRE,  being  a  country  very  fertile  both 
in  wool  and  flax,  affords  employ  for  the  natives  in  the 
large  manufactures  of  cloths  and  linens  eftablifhed  there, 
of  which  the  principal  ones  are  at  Manchefter,  Bolton, 
and  their  vicinage,  where  are  likewife  made  rugs,  Turkey- 
work  chairs,  pumiftones,  duffels,  &c.  and  at  Rochdale 
and  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  afore-mentioned 
towns,  are  alfo  made  cottons  and  fuftians  of  various  forts, 
kerfeys,  tickens,  and,  above  all,  large  quantities  of  bays, 
in  imitation  of  Bockings,  and  fhipped  off  direftly  for  the 
Portugal  markets  as  fuch.  Its  produce  are  rock  fait,  fome 
black  lead,  charr,  and  cannel  coal,  which  does  not  only 
ferve  for  a  delightful  fuel,  but  for  making  utenfils  and  toys, 
as  fine  to  look  on  as  the  higheft  polifhed  jet,  and  fo  free 
from  leaving  any  tinge,  that  the  whiteft  linen  may  be  rubbed 


on  it  without  receiving  any  foil ;  this  county  and  Somer- 

fetfhire  produce  the  largeft  oxen  in  England,  and  its  dairies 

afford  plenty  of  good  cheefe. 

LANDED  INTEREST.    The  reafon  why  the  decline 

of  foreign  trade  finks  the  value  of  land,  is  Firft,  by  finking 
the  markets  at  home;  for  the  produce  of  land  being. ren- 
dered exceffively  dear,  from  the  eaufes  below  enumerated  *, 
foreigners  will  not  take  its  fuperfluities  ;  and  labour  being 
by  the  fame  eaufes  rendered  exceffively  dear  too,  we  can- 
not manufafture,  or  improve  that  produce,  nations  that 
can  afford  cheaper  fupplying  the  markets  abroad  ;  fo  that 
the  produce  of  the  lands  not  being  carried  off  as  ufual, 
muft  become  a  dead  ftock  on  the  farmer's  hands,  and  caufe 
great  quantities  to  be  crowded  into  the  markets,  where 
being  encouragement  but  for  few  buyers,  the  price  natu- 
rally falls :  as,  for  inftance,  the  declining  demand  for  our 
woollen  goods  abroad  falls  the  price  of  wooll  at  home. 


*  The  foreign  trade  of  every  country  muft  decline,, 
that 

1.  Lays  unequal  taxes  in  general  on  its  people. 

2.  That  cramps  its  commerce,  the  fountain  of  riches, 
by  high  duties,  and  impolitic  prohibitions. 

3.  That  fuffers  many  monopolies. 

4.  That  oppreffes  its  people  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  viftuals,  under  the  pretence  of  raifing  the  value  of 
its  lands. 

5.  That  encourages  idlenefs  by  bad  laws  relating  to  its 
poor 

6.  That  tempts  foreigners  to  carry  away  its  coin  for  lefs 
than  its  intrinfic  value.  - 

7.  That  makes  the  obtaining  juftice  chargeable. 

8.  That  fuffers  a  heavy  national  debt,  contracted  in  time 
of  war,  to  continue  unpaid  in  time  of  peace. 

Suppofe  that  in  1669,  we  exported  to  Turkey 
forty  thoufand  cloths,  the  value  of  raw  wool 
in  each  being  two  pounds,  amounts  to  1.  80,000 

Suppofe  that,  in  1738^  we  exported  to  Turkey 
eight  thoufand  cloths,  the  value  of  raw  wool 
in  each  being  one  pound  tenfhillings  amounts 
to  12,000 

The  difference  of  the  value  of  wool  exported  > 

in  thofe  two  years  1.  68,000 

Wools  of  this  value,  lying  yearly  on  hand,  muft  make 
a  glut ;  the  farmers  pufh  to  fell  at  market,  but  in  vain,  un- 
lefs  at  under-prices ;  for  the  wool-ftaplers,  finding  the  de- 
mand decreafes,  decreafe  in  number  themfelves ;  fome 
break,  fome  leave  off  trade,  fome  take  to  other  trades ; 
for  many  fellers,  with  great  flocks  on  hand,  and  few 
buyers,  naturally  fall  the  markets ;  and  the  landlords  prefix- 
ing the  tenants  for  rent,  and  threatening  to  feize  if  pay- 
ments are  not  made,  the  wool  muft  be  fold  at  any  rate  to 
raife  money,  and  there  being  yearly  fixty-eight  thoufand 
pounds  lefs  money  brought  into  the  nation,  to  be  laid  out 
in  wool,  than  in  former  times,  the  price  muft  be  ftill  lower 
on  that  account ;  the  lower  the  produce  fells,  the  lefs  rent 
the  farmer  can  give  for  the  land  ;  the  worfe  the  markets, 
the  greater  arrears  of  rent  the  farmer  runs  into ;  and  taxes, 
monopolies,  &c.  making  neceffaries  grow  dearer,  and  the 
decay  of  foreign  trade  making  the  wool  fell  cheaper,  muft 
break  him  in  the  end,  and  then  the  farm  is  thrown  on  the 
landlord's  hands,  who,  unwilling  to  fall  the  rent,  keeps  it 
in  the  management  of  ftewards  or  bailiffs,  whofe  profits 
and  charges  feldom  make  it  pay  the  old  rent,  but  generally 
end  in  mortgaging  the  land,  or  felling  it ;  and,  as  thefe 
cafes  grow  more  frequent,  more  eftates  will  be  at  market, 
and,  confequently,  the  lefe  prices  they  will  fetch. 

Secondly,  by  increafing  the  number  of  poor,  to  burden 
the  land. 

The  poor,  wanting  employment,  muft  be  ftipported  by 
the  land ;  if  foreigners  give  them  work,  they  give  them 
bread  ;  but,  when  trade  cannot  maintain  them,  land  muft. 
When  the  poors  rates  are  heavier  than  the  tenant  can  bear, 
the  landlord  muft  pay  them,  either  by  allowance  in  the 
rent,  or  by  taking  the  farm  into  his  own  hands ;  or  elfe 
by  breaking  of  his  tenant,  who  has  paid  that  money  to  the 
poor's  rates  his  landlord  fhould  have  received. 

2  Suppofe, 
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Suppofe,  in  1669,  the  labour  of  the  above 
forty  thoufand  cloths  to  have  given  em- 
ployment to  40,000  people. 

Suppofe,  in  1738,  the  labour  of  the  above 
eight  thoufand  cloths  to  have  given  enK 
ployment  to  8,000  people. 


The  difference  is  32,000  people. 

Suppofe  thefe  thirty-two  thoufand  people  to 

have  earned  by  their   labour  formerly, 

from  foreigner's,  fix  pounds  per  annum 

each,  it  amounts  to  1.  192,000 

But,  wanting  employment,  they  come  on 

the  parifh,  at  one  fhilling  and  fix-pence 

per  week  each,   which,   for  one  year, 

amounts  to  124,800 


The  difference  to  the  landholder,  in  one 

year  is  1. 316,800 

For  as  the  land,  by  the  decay  of  foreign  trade,  re- 
ceives not  the  firft  fum,  and  is,  by  the  fame  caufe,  faddled 
with  the  latter,  it  makes  an  annual  difference  of  the  above 
fums  to  the  landholders  in  thisfingle  branch  of  labour,  and 
is  the  fame  in  proportion  for  all  other  decayed  branches  of 
trade. 

Thirdly,  by  decreafing  the  flock  of  people. 
For,  as  employment  letTens,  the  moft  induffrious,  ra- 
ther than  ftarve  here,  will  fly  to  other  countries,  where 
trade  can  maintain  them ;  fo,  the  confumption  of  thefe 
being  taken  away,  the  demand  at  market  mult  grow  lefs, 
and,  of  courfe,  rents  mult  fall,  yet  the  farmers  charges 
muft  grow  greater,  for  the  fewer  hands,  the  higher  wages 
are ;  this  muft  break  him  in  the  end,  and  produce  all  the 
confequences  following  that  misfortune,  mentioned  in  the 
firft  remark :  befides,  it  is  men  that  trade,  and  bring  in 
money,  therefore,  the  fewer  they  are,  the  lefs  money  will 
be  brought  in  ;  and,  the  lefs  money,  the  lefs  rent  can  be 
given  for  land. 

Fourthly,  by  decreafing  our  riches. 
This  is  a  confequence  of  the  above  three  remarks  ;  for 
having  fewer  goods  capable  of  being  exported,  by  reafon 
of  their  dear  price,  and  our  manufactures  declining, 
muft,  in  time,  be  loft :  therefore  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign goods  muft  naturally  increafe,  and  more  money  go 
out  to  pay  for  them. 

Nations  that  have  no  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  have  no 
means  to  get  them  but  by  foreign  trade,  and,  according 
to  the  degree  of  thefe  metals  they  potTefs,  the  prices  of  their 
commodities,  and  therewith  the  value  of  their  lands,  rife 
and  fall  in  proportion  ;  which  we  fliall  now  prove. 

The  Britannia  Languens,  page  12,  fays,  if  there  were 
but  five  hundred  pounds  in  England,  an  ox  could  hardly 
be  worth  a  penny  ;  therefore  the  rent  muft  bear  its  propor- 
tion to  the  riches.  This  appears  by  Maitland's  Hiltory  of 
London;  forhefays,  that  in  the  year  961,  land  fold  at  one 
fhilling  />^r-  acre.  The  reafon  the  land  then  bore  fo  low  a 
price,  was,  the  low  price  the  produce  fold  at;  for,  he  fays, 
that  in  the  year  1000,  an  ox  fold  for  two  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence,  a  cow  for  two  (hillings,  a  fheep  for  one  fhilling, 
and  a  fwinc  for  eight-pence.  This  could  be  only  owing  to 
the  little  foreign  trade  the  nation  then  had,  and,  confe- 
quently,  to  the  little  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  trade  had 
then  brought  in. 

But  if  it  fhould  be  afked,  what  is  the  reafon  that,  at  pre- 
fent,  all  things  are  naturally  fo  much  advanced  in  price, 
to  what  they  were  in  thofe  days  ?  The  anfwer  is,  that  the 
quantities  of  gold  and  filver  brought  to  Europe  fince  the 
progrefs  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  in  Ame- 
rica, have  made  thefe  metals  more  comrnon,  and  of  lefs 
value  than  formerly,  fo  that  twenty  {hillings  will  hardly 
purchafe  what  one  fhilling  would  before  the  difcovery  of 
the  Weft-Indies  *. 

*  Let  there  be  added  to  this  coDfideration,  the  great  in- 
creafe of  our  national  debts  and  taxes,  ill  confequence 
thereof,  together  with  the  circulation  of  the  intereft  of  the 
principal  money  of  the  public  fund.-; ;  and  likewife  that 
great  circulation  of  paper  credit  in  trade,  occafioned  by 
notes  and  bills  in  the  way  of  private  credit,  which  is  de- 
flruftive  of  our  trade.     Alfo  the  circulation  of  property 


by  mortgages,  and  by  means  of  the  public  fecufities  in 
general ;  for,  although  one  is  obliged  to  take  annunities 
in  payment,  yet  who  would  refufe  them  on  peculiar  occa- 
fions?  Thefe  things  all  confpire  to  promote  an  artificial 
circulation  of  property,  which  raifes  the  price  of  commo- 
dities, and  has  the  appearance,  with  too  many,  of  the 
riches  of  the  nation ;  whereas,  thefe  things  are  the  cha- 
rafteriftics  of  a  declining  condition,  and  that  we  fland 
in  need  of  a  quantity  of  real  hard  money  to  circulate  what 
trade  we  have,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  make  ufe  of 
paper  credit,  which  is  only  its  reprefentative,  and  proceeds 
from  our  apparent  neceffities,  not  from  our  increafe  of  folid 
treafure.  This  is  certainly  the  cafe,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved 
that  our  national  debts,  and  the  taxes  on  labour  and  com- 
modities occafioned  thereby,  are  bleffings ;  and  that,  the 
more  we  increafe  our  debts,  the  richer  the  nation  will  be. 
Perhaps  too,  fome  will  attempt  to  perfuade  us,  that  the 
more  mortgages  of  land  there  are  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
oftenener  they  are  transferred,  and  the  more  private  paper 
credit  paffes  in  trade,  inflead  of  ready  calh,  the  richer  the 
nation  is ;  but  thefe  are  egregious  miftakes,  and  ought  to 
be  vigilantly  guarded  againft;  for,  upon  the  annihilation 
of  this  fhew  of  artificial  wealth,  the  price  of  labour  and 
commodities  will  fall  to  their  natural  value  ;  which  will  be 
the  means  of  {o  increafing  our  trade,  that  our  paper  circu- 
lation will  become  realized  by  folid  gold  and  filver;  and 
then  the  price  of  labour  and  commodities  will  be  reduced 
to  a  natural  ftate,  according  to  the  real,  and  not  the  ima- 
ginary riches  of  the  nation. 

1  he  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  do  not  throw  away  their 
gold  and  filver  for  us  to  pick  up;  we  have  no  mines  of 
thefe  metals,  therefore  could  not  get  inch  quantities  as  we 
have,  but  by  our  trade  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  to  thofe 
countries  that  had  an  overbalance  upon  them,  and  were 
overbalanced  by  us. 

So  that  the  ptefent  natural  price  of  land,  and  its  pro- 
duce, is  the  proportion  of  gold  and  filver  that  foreign  trade 
hath  brought  into,  and  left  in  the  nation.  If  the  prefent 
quantity  was  to  be  doubled  by  foreign  trade,  the  natural 
priceofland,  and  its  produce,  muft  befotoo;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  price,  the  farmer  can  fell  his  commodity  at  mar- 
ket, he  can  pay  for  the  rent  of  land,  and  no  otherwife.  If  our 
foreign  trade  decays  until  the  prefent  money  in  the  nation 
be  half  fwept  away,  the  produce  of  land  muft  fell  for  half 
the  natural  price  it  does  now,  and  land  mutt  let  at  half  the 
rent  it  naturally  bears  now:  but  if  we  fhould  go  on  declining, 
until  we  have  no  more  money  left  in  the  nation  than  there 
was  in  961  or  1000,  the  prices  of  land,  and  its  produce, 
can  be  no  more  than  they  bore  in  thofe  days,  taxes,  &c. 
deducted. 

Therefore,  if  the  landed  gentlemen  have  a  mind  to  raife 
or  fink  the  value  of  their  lands,  the  encouraging,  or  difcou- 
raging  our  foreign  trade,  is  the  only  means  to  do  either,  fo 
clofely  united  are  land  and  trade ;  their  true  tnterefls  are  the 
fame ;  they  muft  ftand  or  fall  together. 

The  fum  of  all  is  this  ;   that 
What  foreigners  take  from  others,  inftead  -> 

of  us, 
What  the  poor  have  given  them  inftead  of  t  Sinks  the  va- 
buying,  f    lue  of  lands. 

The  fcarcity  of  people,  \ 

Thefcarcity  of  money,  J 

Taxes,  monopolies,  ill-judged  laws,  and  national  debts, 
are  the  caufes  of  the  decline  of  our  foreign  trade;  the  de- 
cline of  foreign  trade  caufes  the  above  calamities,  and  they 
fink  the  value  of  lands. 

Our  chief  intent,  from  what  has  beenfaid,  is  to  remove 
the  deftructive  prejudice  arifing  from  thefalfe  diftindtion  of 
landing  and  trading  intereft,  by  (hewing  that  there  neither 
is,  or  can  be,  any  difference  of  intereft  between  them  ; 
for  whatever  clogs  trade,  muft  fink  the  value  of  lands,  and 
that  any  benefit  to  trade,  how  remote  foever  it  may  feem 
from  land,  will  at  laft  terminate  in  the  increafe  of  its  value  ; 
therefore  we  may  dare  to  affirm,  that  the  giving  trade  the  ut- 
moft  encouragement  is  the  greatelt  and  molt  folid  improve- 
ment of  the  value  of  lands.  "  It  muft  he  evident,  fays  the 
author  of  Britannia  Languens,  p.  290,  that,  were  our  trade 
eafed  as  our  neighbour  nations,  England  would  have  the 
fuperiority,  fince  the  fame  caufes  muft  proJuce  greater  ef- 
fects in  England,  being  invigorated  with  thofe  national 
advantages,   which  no  other  nation  duth,  or  can  enjoy." 

We 
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We  wili  fuppofe  too,  that  the  Britilh  landed  gentle- 
man cannot  avoid  decerning,  that  his  own  private  inte- 
reft  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  national  com- 
merce; and,  if  Co,  he  is  nearly  concerned  to  promote  its 
benefit  and  advantage,  in  every  fhape  poffible ;  and  can 
any  thing  be  more  conducive  to  this  great  end,  than  the  due 
improvement  of  every  inch  of  his  land  ?  for,  as  the  profpe- 
rity  of  land  depends  upon  that  of  trade,  fo  that  of  trade 
equally  depends  upon  the  culture,  and  other  beneficial 
management  of  the  land.  The  more  ufeful  and  eftimable 
productions  the  land  affords,  as  articles  of  merchandizing 
the  more  treafure  will  the  trader  be  capable  of  bringing  into 
the  kingdom,  by  vending  them  in  foreign  markets. 

LAND-CARRIAGE  OUTWARDS.  All  foreign 
goods  fent  by  land-carriage,  from  one  part  of  (his  kingdom 
to  another,  as  the  law  at  prefent  ftands,  muft  be  accompa- 
nied with  certificates,  under  the  hands  of  the  collector,  cuf- 
tomer,  and  comptroller  of  the  port  from  whence  they  are 
fent;  otherwife  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  may  flop  them, 
till  due  proof  be  made  that  the  duties  have  been  paid,  &c. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  39,  42.  And  all  brandy,  arrac,  rum, 
fpirits,  or  ftrong  waters,  exceeding  the  quantity  of  one 
gallon,  fofent,  muft  be  likewife  accompanied  with  a  per- 
mit, or  certificate  from  an  officer  of  the  excife,  or  cuftoms, 
expreffing  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  fignifying  that  the 
duties  have  been  paid,  or  that  the  fame  has  been  condemned. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  21./  18. 

And,  with  refpect  to  wool,  wool  fells,  mortlings,  fhort- 
lings,  yarn  made  of  wool,  wool  flocks,  fuller's  earth,  ful- 
ling clay,  or  tobacco  pipe  clay,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
no  packs,  facks,  bags,  or  calks  thereof,  may  be  loaden  on 
any  horfe,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  or  be  conveyed  by 
land,  to  or  from  any  place  in  Great-Britain,  within  five 
miles  of  the  fea  coaft,  but  in  the  day  time,  and  at  feafon- 
able  hours,  that  is,  between  fun-fifing  and  fun-fetting, 
upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  with  the  horfes,  car- 
riages, &c.  14  Car.  II.  c.  18.  /  9.  and  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  8.  /  8. 

For  all  other  regulations  relating  to  wool,  and  for  the 
form  of  a  certificate,  or  let  pafs,  fee  the  directions  hereafter 
given ;  but  for  all  other  goods,  it  muft  be  as  follows,  viz. 

A  land-carriage  certificate,  or  let-pafs,  for  any  other  goods 
than  wool. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Know  ye,  that  Benjamin  Shaw  is 
permitted  to  pafs  three  cafks,  con- 
taining four  hundred  weight  and 
eighteen  pounds  of  raifins  folis,  in 
the  waggon,  [coach,  cart,  &c.J  of 
Benjamin  Daws,  for  Briftol.  To 
be  in  force  fix  days  from  the  date 
hereof,  and  no  longer. 
Dated  the  12th  of  January,  1767. 
A.  B.  Colleftor,  B.C.Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


3  cafks,  containing  4  C.  1 81b.  raifins 
foiis. 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Cuftomer. 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

For  all  goods  (but  efpecially  wines)  in  order  to  fecurethe 
London  duty,  fent  by  land-carriage  to  London,  a  duplicate 
of  the  cerrificate  muft  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners, 
the  firft  poll  after  granted,  thus: 


L.  S.  Cuftomer. 
L.  S.  Comptroller, 


Note,  The  time  thefe  certificates  are  to  be  in  force,  muft 
be  limited,  in  proportion  to  the  diftances  of  the  places 
where  the  goods  are  to  be  fent. 

Before  a  land-carriage  certificate  is  grafited  for  foreign 
goods,  oath  muft  be  made  on  the  back,  that  the  duties  of 
the  goods  therein  mentioned  have  been  paid,  or  that  they 
were  bought  in  a  fair  and  lawful  way  of  trade,  &c.  or  if 
the  goods  are  to  be  exported  from  the  port  to  which  they 
are  defigned  to  be  fent,  and  receive  the  drawback,  a  par- 
ticular certificate  of  the  collector,  &c.  muft  be  granted, 
as  directed  at  the  granting  of  fufferance  for  the  (hipping 
of  foreign  goods,  to  be  be  fent  coaftways  by  water. 

And  before  the  certificate  be  delivered  to  the  merchant, 
it  muft  be  entered  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe, 
thus : 

Land-carriage  certificate  outwards. 

To  what  place.  Time  to  be  in  force, 

12th  of  January,  1767,  6  days. 

In  the  waggon,  &c.  of  Benj.  Daws. 
Benjamin  Shaw. 


Port  of  Southampton. 

An  account  of  wines,  &c.  fent  by  land-carria»e  to 
London,   13th  of  January,   1767. 

George  White,  3  bafkets,  containing  18  gallons  of 
French  wine,  paid  duty  by  E.  H.  the  18th  of  November 
laft. 

A.  B.  Colleaor,  B.  C.  Comptroller. 

The  foregoing  are  inftruflions  for,  and  general  rules  to 
be  obferved,  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  relation  to 
goods  fent  from  one  port  or  parf  of  Great  Britain  to  an- 
other, either  by  water  or  land  :  but,  Briiifh  wool  being 
(to  prevent  exportation)  under  very  particular  regulations, 
it  may  be  proper  here  to  fhew  the  feveral  requires  to  be 
performed,  from  the  time  of  fheering  to  the  removal  to  the 
laft  place,  where  it  is  to  be  confumed  or  manufactured. 

Regulations  relating  to  Britijh  wool. 
Britilh  wool  fhorn  or  houfed,  laid  up  or  lodged  within 
ten  miles  of  the  fea-fide,  within  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
SufTex,  muft  be  entered  with  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
at  the  next  adjoining  port,  within  three  days  after  the  fheer- 
ing, by  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  proprietor.  And, 
in  all  other  counties,   Britilh  wool  having  been  carried 
from  the  place  of  fheering  to  the  proprietor's  own  houfr 
within  five  miles,   or  lefs,  of  the  fea,  muft,  within  ten 
days  after  fheering,   be  entered  with  the  officer  of  the  cuf- 
toms at  the  next  port,  by  a  certificate  under  the  proprietor's 
hand.     9  fcf  10  Will.  III.  c.  40.  /  3.   1  Will.  &M.  c.  32. 

Which  entries,  certificates,  or  notices,  muft  be  in  form 
following : 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  A.  B.  of  C.  have  fhorn  two 
hundred  fleeces  of  fheep's  wool,  and  the  wool  of  one  hun- 
dred lambs,  and  have  lodged  the  fame  at  my  dwelling-houfe 
at  C.     Witnefs  my  hand  this  14th  of  July,  1766. 

A.  B- 


Note,  If  through  ignorance  the  wool  be  not  entered  in 
time,  and  the  proprietors  will  come  and  voluntarily  enter 
the  fame,  making  oath  of  their  ignorance  of  the  laws,  and 
that  the  wool,  in  queftion,  is  numerically  the  fame,  both 
for  quantity  and  quality,  that  the  owner  fheered  the  laft 
fummer,  and  no  part  has  been  fince  removed,  or  exported, 
it  may  then  be  regiftered,  &c. 

The  proprietors  having  thus  entered  their  wool,  it  muft 
be  regiftered  in  a  book  for  that  purpofe,  by  way  of  charge 
on  fuch  proprietors,  and  a  certificate  of  the  entry  granted 
them  in  form  following,,  viz. 

Port  of  Southampton. 
A.  B.  of  C.  hath  entered  two  hundred  fleeces  of  fheep's 
wool,  and  the  wool  of  one  hundred  lambs.     Certified  the 
14th  day  of  July,  1766. 

B.  C.  Colleflor,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

And,  by  1  Will.  &  M.  c.  32.  /  3.  9  fj?  jo  Will.  III. 
c.  40.  /  3.  with  refpeit  to  the  buyeis  of  wool,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  every  perfonrefiding  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  fea,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suflex,  who  intends 
to  become  a  buyer  or  dealer  in  wool,  before  he  prefumes 
fo  to  do,  muft,  with  fufficient  fureties,  become  bound  to 
his  majefty  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  the  above 

bound  B.  C.   who  is  a  dealer  in  wool,  (hall  not  again  fell 

any  part  of  the  wool,  which  he  (hall  at  any  time  hereafter 

buy,  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  redding  within  fifteen  miles 
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of  the  fea,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  or  Suffex,  and  fhall  not 
tranrport  nor  fell  the  fame  to  any  other  perfon,  or  perfons, 
to  be  tranfported,  but  fhall  well  and  truly  obferve  all  the 
a£ts  of  parliament  made  againft  the  tranfportation  of  wool ; 
then  this  obligation  fhall  be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  in  full 
force  and  virtue. 

A.B.  * 
B.C.* 
CD.* 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 

D.  E.  Colleftor. 

E.  F.  Comptroller. 

And,  by  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 8.  /  9.  7  6f  8  mil.  III.  c.  28. 
f.  8.  when  the  proprietor  has  fold  the  wool,  at  leaft  three 
days  before  the  removal,  he  muft  certify  it  to  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  upon  the  back  of  the  aforementioned  certifi- 
cate of  entry,  mentioning  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  deli- 
vered, thus : 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I  have  fold  the  wool  within  men- 
tioned, weighing  fifty  tods,  eighteen  pounds,  to  B.  C.  of 
E.  to  be  delivered  him  there  the  fifteenth  day  of  September, 
1766. 

Witnefs  my  hand  this  feventh  of  September,  1766. 

A.B. 

Then,  if  the  intention  of  removal  is  regularly  certified, 
a  let-pafs  (to  be  in  force  no  longer  than  the  time  appointed 
for  the  delivery)  may  be  granted  for  the  removal,  thus : 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Know  ye,  that  B.  C.  is  permitted  to  pafs  by  land-car- 
riage, in  the  day-time,  as  the  law  directs,  from  the  houfe 
of  A.  B.  of  C.  to  his  own  houfe,  with  two  hundred  fleeces 
of  fheep's  wool,  and  the  wool  of  one  hundred  lambs,  weigh- 
ing fifty  tods,  and  eighteen  pounds ;  it  being  the  wool  of 
the  faid  A.  B.  entered  here  the  14th  day  of  July  lafi,  and 
now  certified  to  be  fold  to  B.  C.  as  aforefaid.  To  be  in 
force  four  days,  from  the  feventh  day  of  this  prefent  Sep- 
tember, and  no  longer. 

Dated  at  the  Cuftom-houfe, 
the  8th  day  of  September,  1766. 

LAND-CARRIAGE  INWARDS,  Though  foreign 
goods,  carried  by  land  from  one  port  of  this  kingdom  to 
another,  fhould  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate;  yet, 
that  being  only  an  authority  for  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
not  to  ffop  them,  by  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /.  39,  42.  there  is 
no  occafion  to  deliver  in  fuch  certificate  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  when  the  goods  arrive  at  the  intended  pqrt,  unlefs 
they  are  intended  to  be  exported  from  thence,  and  the  duties 
intended  to  be  drawn-back  ;  or  they  are  prohibited  Eaft  In- 
dia goods,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  or  pepper,  fent  from 
London,  in  order  to  be  exported. 

As  to  the  form  and  general  direction  of  thefe  certificates 
inwards,  and  of  the  payment  of  duties  for  goods  to  be  ex- 
ported, they  are  the  fame  as  for  the  difpatches  outwards; 
but  with  refpecl:  to  the  following  goods,  they  are  under 
thefe  additional  regulations,  viz. 

I.  Prohibited  Eaft-India  goods — When  intended  to  be 
fent  by  land-carriage  to  any  out-port,  to  be  thence  ex- 
ported to  foreign  parts,  by  11  iff  12  Will.  III.  c.  10.  f.  2. 
iecurity  for  the  due  exportation  is  taken  at  London,  before 
they  may  be  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufes  in  which  they 
werefirft  lodged  :  and,  on  fuch  fecurity,  a  cocket  is  grant- 
ed for  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  their  conveyance  to 
the  intended  port,  in  form  following,  viz. 

A  cocket  for  prohibited  Eajl-lndia  goods  fent  by  land- carriage 
from  London. 
London. 
Know  ye  that  Andrew  Bell  ind'  hath  entered  twenty  taf- 
feties,  forty  cuflitaes,  ten  photaes,  fifteen  damafks,  twelve 
pelongs,  which  paid  duty  out  of  time  ;  late  unladen,  and 
now  by  land-carriage  to  Southampton,  and  fo  for  expor- 
tation. 

Dated  the  3d  of  March,   1766, 
Anno  fexto   Georgii  Tertii,    &c 
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C.  D.  Collector  outwards, 

D.  E.  Comptroller  (furveyor,  or  furveyof-general) 

*  Loc.  Sig, 

On  the  back  are  to  be  fpecified  the  feveral  packages, 
with  the  particular  contents  of  each. 

The  fearcher  in  London  having  executed  this  cocket, 
it  is  to  be  returned  to  the  commiffioners,  who  fend  it  by 
thepoft  to  the  collector  of  the  portj  and,  the  goods  being 
likewife  directed  to  him,  he  is,  by  virtue  of  the  cocket, 
to  demand  them  of  the  carrier,  &c.  in  order  to  have  them 
lodged  in  the  cuftom-houfe  warehoufe  till  exportation,  ob- 
ferving  whether  the  package  be  agreeable  to  the  indorfe- 
ment  on  the  cocket,  and  under  the  feal  of  the  officers  Of 
London :  and,  if  the  goods  do  not  arrive  within  twenty 
days  of  the  date  of  the  commiffioners  letter,  they  are  to 
be  acquainted  thereof. 

And  when  the  merchant  declares  his  intention  of  ex- 
porting fuch  goods,  and  has  paffed  an  entry  at  the  port, 
the  London  cocket  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  proper  officer, 
who,  before  Clipping  for  exportation,  is  to  open  and  ex- 
amine the  goods,  to  fee  if  they  agree  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity ;  and,  the  next  poft  after  the  goods  are  fhipped  off, 
the  commiffioners  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  proceedings. 

II.  Coffee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pepper — When  de- 
figned  to  be  fent  by  land-carriage  to  any  out-port,  after 
proper  fecurity,  by  8  Ann,  c.  7.  f.  20.  10  Geo.  I.  c.  10. 
/.  26.  has  been  given  for  the  due  exportation,  a  cocket  is 
granted  for  the  delivery  out  of  the  warehoufe,  and  con- 
veyance to  the  intended  port,  in  form  following,  viz. 

A  cocket  for  coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa-nuts,  fent  by  land-carriage 
from  London. 
London. 
Know  ye,  that  Andrew  Bell  ind'  hath  entered  five  hun- 
dred twenty-four  pounds  weight  of  tea,  by  the  united  Eaft 
India  company,  the   18th  of  Auguft  latt  ;  late  unladen, 
and  now  by  land-carriage  to  Southampton,  and  fo  for  ex- 
portation. 

Dated  the  3d  of  March,  1766, 
Anno  fexto    Georgii    Tertii,    &c. 

C.  D.  Collector  outwards. 

D.  E.  Comptroller  (furveyor,  or  furveyor-general) 

*  Loc.  Sig. 

For  the  form  of  a  cocket  for  pepper,  fee  that  for  pro- 
hibited Eaft  India  goods  :  and  as  to  the  whole  proceedings 
of  fending  the  coffee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pepper,  with 
the  cockets,  to  the  collector,  and  the  method  of  (hipping 
them  off  at  the  port,  they  are  the  fame  as  directed  for  pro- 
hibited Eaft  India  goods,  remembering,  that,  at  the  exa- 
mination, they  muft  be  carefully  weighed. 

And  when  any  foreign  goods  intitled  to  a  draw-back, 
which  came  by  land-carriage  from  any  other  port,  have 
been  exported  to  foreign  parts,  a  debenture  muft  be  made 
out,  to  be  fent  to  the  port  where  the  duties  of  fuch  goods 
had  been  before  paid,  at  the  time  of  their  importation,  to 
intitlethe  exporter,  or  his  agent,  to  demand  the  draw-back 
of  the  colledor  of  fuch  port.  2d  Rule  of  the  book  of 
Rates,  p.  177,  178. 

LANDSKIP  PAINTER.  There  are  a  few  painters 
in  London  who  folely  apply  themfelves  to  landfkip-paint- 
ing,  and  take  apprentices  to  that  bufinefs.  The  youth 
who  hopes  to  make  a  diftinguiftied  figure  in  this  art,  by 
being  put  apprentice  to  one  of  the  matters,  ought  to  have 
a  genius  for  painting,  which  he  fhould  cultivate  by  learn- 
ing early  to  draw,  and  by  obtaining  a  perfect  knowledoe 
of  the  rules  of  perfpective.  He  fhould  become  a  careful 
obferver  of  nature,  to  prevent  his  mingling,  in  one  piece, 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  different  feafons  ;  and,  while  he  is 
apprentice,  he  fhould  fometimes  copy  for  his  own  ufe  the 
beauties  of  an  uncommonly  fine  fky  ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
fhould  view  the  gilded  clouds  that  adorn  the  rifing  and  the 
fetting  fun.  He  fhould  endeavour  to  give  fainter  colour- 
ings to  diftant  objects ;  and,  by  obferving  the  different 
ftrength  of  light  and  fhades  at  different  times  of  the  day 
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day  and  of  the  year,  endeavour  to  improve  as  much  from 
nature,  as  from  the  pictures,  and  the  leilbns  of  his  mafter. 
Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  take  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
guineas  with  an  apprentice ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time, 
may,  if  he  has  an  extenfive  acquaintance  among  perfons 
of  diftinguifhed  taffe  and  fortune,  eafily  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

LAND-SURVEYOR.  The  youth  defigned  for  this 
bufinefs  ought  to  have  a  liberal  education  ;  he  ftiould  ob- 
tain a  thorough  knowledge  of  geometry,  and  particularly 
of  furveyirsg  :  he  ftiould  alfo  underftand  drawing  and  per- 
fpeCtive;  and  it  might  be  well  worth  his  while  to  vifit 
France  and  Italy.  The  land-furveyor  is  employed  in 
metfuring  land,  and  in  laying  it  out  in  gardens,  fields, 
and  plantations  about  gentlemen's  feats.  They  may  earn 
a  guinea  a  day,  while  employed.  They  take  no  appren- 
tices ;  and  require  very  little  to  fet  up,  befides  an  extenfive 
acquaintance  among  the  great  j  but  this  is  very  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain. 

LAND-TAX.  The  ancient  method  of  taxation  was 
by  efcuage,  which  was  on  lands  held  by  knight-fervice ; 
and  by  tallage  on  the  cities  and  boroughs,  and  it  was 
made  in  this  manner  ;  when  the  king  wanted  money  for  his 
wars,  thofe  tenants  that  did  not  attend  him  in  perfon, 
paid  him  an  aid,  and  the  aid  was  aflefied  before  the  juftices 
itinerant.  It  was  generally  a  gift  of  all  the  inhabitants  as 
a  body  corporate  ;  if  they  did  not  give  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  crown,  the  jufticiary  inquired  into  their  be- 
haviour, and  if  there  were  any  forfeitures  of  their  char- 
ters, quo  warranto 's  came  out,  to  feize  their  liberties  into 
the  king's  hands.  But  Edward  I.  found  this  way  of  tax- 
ing by  efcuage  and  tallage  to  be  very  incomplete  j  becaufe 
wars  were  drawn  out  into  great  length  and  expence  ;  and 
therefore  he  formed  into  diftinCt  bodies,  the  tenants  in 
capite  that  held  great  baronies,  and  thefe  were  called  the 
baronei  majores,  (the  now  peers  of  parliament,)  and  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  baronis  minnres,  and  of  feveral  corpo- 
rations, viz.  the  citizens  and  burgefles,  of  whom  he  made 
one  body  ;  which  now  compofe  the  houfe  of  commons. 

King  Edward  the  Firft  granted  the  people  Magna  Charts, 
which  they  had  long  contended  for,  and  alfo  the  charter  of 
the  forefls  ;  and  for  Magna  Charta  they  granted  the  king 
a  fifteenth,  by  the  name  of  quindecimam  partem  omnium  bo- 
norum  ;  fo  that  inftead  of  particular  afleflments  in  cities 
and  boroughs,  there  was  one  univerfal  afteflment  of  the 
fifteenth  of  all  their  fubftance.  This  fifteenth  feems  to 
have  been  at  firft  made  out  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tenth ;  for 
the  popes  claimed  the  tenths  of  all  benefices  ;  it  was  there- 
fore eafy  to  know,  by  the  popes  collections  of  his  tenths, 
what  was  the  value  of  every  ecclefiaftical  benefice,  for  the 
pope's  tenth  was  reckoned  at  two  (hillings per  pound,  and 
therefore  the  fifteenth  muftbeone  ihilling  and  four-pence. 
The  benefice  confifted  of  the  glebe  and  the  tenth  part  of 
the  townftiip  ;  therefore  by  the  value  of  the  benefices  de- 
ducting the  glebe,  they  knew  the  true  value  of  the  town- 
ftiip, and  how  to  fet  a  fifteenth  upon  it ;  fo  that  the  fif- 
teenths of  the  townftiips  were  certain  fums,  that  were  fet 
by  the  king's  taxors  and  collectors  under  the  aCt  of  parlia- 
ment; and  commiffioners  were  granted  to  the  taxors  and 
collectors  of  them  under  the  great  feal :  but  in  collecting 
of  the  fifteenths  the  fums  only  appeared  in  the  books  be- 
low. And  the  collectors  of  every  townftiip,  either  re- 
turned their  collection  into  the  Exchequer,  or  elfe  there 
were  head  collectors  for  the  whole  county,  who  returned 
it  thither ;  there  were  likewife  commiffioners  appointed, 
to  fupervife  fuch  taxation  and  collection  :  but  about  the 
time  of  Edwaid  III.  there  were  certain  eftablifhed  fums 
fet  upon  every  townftiip  ;  and  fo,  as  the  king's  wants  in- 
crea/ed,  they  gave  one,  two,  or  three  fifteenths. 

We  find  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  king  James  the  Firft,  that  they  raifed  both 
fubfidies  and  fifteenths  ;  this  was,  becaufe  the  value  of 
things  increafed,  and  therefore  the  old  fifteenths  were  not 
according  to  the  then  true  value  of  townftiips.  And  there- 
fore they  contrived  that  the  fubfidy  ftiould  be  raifed  by  a 
pound-rate  upon  lands,and  likewife apound-rate  upon  goods ; 
and  we  find  in  the  fubfidy  4  Car.  (which  is  faid  to  be  the 
greateft  fubfidy  that  ever  was  given,  and  which  pafled  up- 
on the  petition  of  rights)  there  was  four  {hillings  in  the 
pound  laid  upon  lands,  and  two  {hillings  and  eight-pence 
upon  goods ;  now  four  {hillings  upon  land  amounts  to  three 
fifteenths,  and  two  {hillings  and  eight-pence,  which  was 


Upon  goods  to  two  fifteenths  ;  but  in  this  they  had  no  re- 
gard to  the  old  rates  made  in  the  tax-book  of  the  feverai 
townftiips,  otherwife  than  to  difcover  the  value  of  the 
lands  ;  but  a  method  is  chalked  out  by  the  aft  of  parlia- 
ment to  appoint  commiffioners,  afleflbrs,  and  collectors, 
in  order  to  rate  and  get  in  the  faid  fubfidy.  This  was  found 
very  inconvenient,  becaufe  the  commiffioners  ufed  to  be 
favourable  to  their  own  country,  therefore  it  was  found 
neceflary  to  revive  fo  far  the  ancient  method,  as  to  appoint 
a  certain  fum  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  the  long 
parliament  would  not  fettle  any  perfons  to  appoint  com- 
miffioners, but  the  appointment  of  commiffioners  was 
made  in  the  aCt  itfelf :  and  in  this  new  manner  of  taxing, 
they  appointed  the  fum  to  be  levied  on  each  particular 
county,  in  the  aCt  itfelf;  as  well  as  the  commiffioners 
names,  and  where  to  levy  it :  and  the  fix  aflbciated  coun- 
ties, viz.  London,  Middlefex,  Kent,  Suflex,  Surry,  and 
Hertford,  being  not  fpoiled  and  pillaged  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  more  hearty  to  the  parliament  intereft,  were  taxed 
higher  than  any  other  counties  in  England. 

After  the  revolution,  to  fupport  king  William  in  his 
wars  with  France,  it  was  neceflary  to  come  into  a  land- 
tax  ;  and  from  1684  to  1693,  the  tax  was  made  by  a 
pound-rate,  like  the  former  fubfidies ;  but  when  the  people 
found  that  the  war  was  like  to  hold,  about  1693,  'he  tax 
was  mightily  leffened,  every  body  being  willing  to  ea!e  his 
neighbour ;  and  then  they  came  to  lay  a  rate  upon  every 
county,  and  the  aflbciating  counties,  being  very  zealous 
for  the  government  in  the  revolution,  and  having  taxed 
themfelves  higher  than  their  neighbours  in  1693,  it  was 
argued  that  thofe  counties  were  better  able  to  bear  the  tax, 
and  therefore  in  1693,  they  laid  the  difproportioned  fums 
that  are  now  the  ftandard  of  the  land-tax  :  let  us  now 
compare  the  fubfidy  law,  4  Car.  I.  with  the  prefent  land- 
tax,  and  confider  the  manner  of  gathering  them. 

In  the  old  time,  according  to  the  way  of  making  war 
then  ufed,  the  tenant  per  baron'wm,  and  by  knight-fervice, 
as  is  herein  before  mentioned,  were  obliged  to  be  in  the 
camp  forty  days,  at  their  own  expence,  and  the  efcuage 
was  levied  upon  the  defaulters  :  but  when  the  art  of  war 
improved,  and  armies  were  brought  into  the  field  that 
continued  a  long  time,  they  made  their  taxation  by  way  of 
fubfidy;  which  was  fo  much  in  the  pound  upon  the  per- 
fonal  and  real  eftate ;  as  the  fubfidy  of  the  fourth  of  king 
Charles  was  two  {hillings  and  eight-pence  per  pound  on  the 
perfonal,  and  four  {hillings  per  pound  on  the  real  eftate; 
and  where  there  were  different  times  of  taxation  and  col- 
lecting, they  were  called  fo  many  different  fubfidies  ;  and 
the  fpirituality  gave  their  tax  in  convocation,  and  the  tem- 
porality in  parliament,  but  the  convocation  tax  always 
pafled  both  houfes  of  parliament,  fmce  it  could  not  bind  as 
a  law  till  it  had  the  confent  of  the  legiilature.  Their 
tax  was  made  according  to  tlie  rate  in  the  king's  books, 
and  fince  a  tenth  was'paid  yearly  to  the  crown,  they  only 
taxed  the  other  nine  parts^as  they  flood  in  thofe  books. 

The  temporality  and  fpirituality  were  taxed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  to  their  petfonal  eftate,  but  as  to  their  real  eftate, 
what  was  given  in  convocation  exculed  their  tax  quoad  their 
fpiritualities.  The  commiffioners  for  executing  the  aCt 
were  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  or 
other  great  officers  of  the  crown,  or  any  two  of  them, 
the  lord  chancellor  being  one. 

The  prefent  land-tax,  though  it  follows  the  plan  of  the 
fubfidies,  viz.  in  taxing  fo  much  on  the  perfonal,  and  fo 
much  on  the  real  eltate,  yet  it  differs  in  two  material  cir- 
cumftances,  viz.  that  there  is  a  fum  impofed  on  each  parti- 
cular county,  and  that  the  commiffioners  are  named  in  the 
aCt  itfelf;  this  came  in,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  in 
this  manner  ;  they  had  firft  taxed  according  to  the  pound- 
rate,  but  when  the  zeal  of  the  people  fell  off",  they  found 
it  neceflary  to  fet  a  fum  upon  each  particular  county  ;  and 
fo  they  taxed  them  accordingly  to  the  higheft  fum  that  had 
been  levied  in  fuch  county,  and  obliged  them  to  make  it 
up ;  and  they  being  then  in  oppofition  to  the  crown,  they 
named  the  commiffioners  in  the  aCt  itfelf ;  and  this  way 
of  taxing  was  afterwards  followed  at  the  reitoration,  be- 
caufe they  found  it  for  the  eafe  of  the  crown  to  name  par- 
ticular fums  in  the  aCt  of  parliament,  and  then  they  named 
commiffioners  alfo,  who  were  to  aflefs  and  rate  each  par- 
ticular inhabitant.  The  commiffioners  by  the  fubfidy, 
were  duly  to  execute  that  act;  but  by  the  land-tax  they 
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were  directed  in  a  particular  manner  how  they  fhould  do 
it :  that  is  to  fay,  by  making  the  distribution  of  the  parti- 
cular fum  upon  each  particular  hundred,  lathe,  and  wapen- 
take ;  but  by  both  laws,  they  were  to  fubdivide  them- 
felves,  and  the  refpeCtive  commiffioners  were  not  to  aft  out 
of  their  diftriCt.  The  commiffioners  by  the  land-tax  are 
to  give  a  note  to  the  receiver-general,  of  the  names  of  the 
aCting  commiffioners,  and  fums  in  each  divifion.  We 
do  not  find  this  claufe  in  the  old  fublidy  law,  becaufe  it 
was  not  neceflary,  where  there  was  not  a  particular  fum 
impofed  on  each  <county.  The  commiffioners,  both  in 
the  fubfidy  and  land-tax,  were  to  ifl'ue  their  precepts  to 
the  conftables  and^other  inhabitants,  and  to  appoint  af- 
feflbrs  ;  and  by  both  laws,  the  commiffioners  are  to  give 
them  in  charge  to  make  a  juft  aueflment,  and  to  return 
fuch  afleflments  to  the  commiffioners ;  who  by  the  land- 
tax  were  to  return  the  names  of  collectors.  And  by  both 
laws,  the  perlbns  aggrieved  might  appeal  from  the  afTeflbrs 
to  the  commiffioners ;  and  alfo  ftock  upon  land  is  excufed 
from  paying  as  perfonal  eftate. 

By  the  fublidy  law,  the  commiffioners  appointed  col- 
lectors; but  by  the  land-tax,  the  afTeflbrs  brought  in  the 
names  of  the  collectors ;  becaufe  the  place  was  anfwerable 
for  the  fums  fo  afieffed,  until  they  were  paid  in  to  the  re- 
ceiver-general ;  and  therefore  it  was  neceflary  that  the  af- 
feflbrs  fhould  appoint  collectors  :  but  by  the  fubfidy  law, 
there  was  no  particular  fum  locally  fixed  ;  and  therefore 
the  collectors  were  appointed  by  the  commiffioners,  who 
aCted  in  behalf  of  the  crown  ;  and  collectors  names  were 
returned  in,  by  both  laws,  to  the  receiver-general  or  high 
collectors;  and  this  difpofition  was,  that  the  receiver  might 
know  in  whofe  hands  the  money  was.  In  the  fubfidy,  the 
commiffioners  appointed  the  high  collectors  in  each  fhire 
and  divifion,  to  whom  the  fub-colleCtors  were  accountable, 
and  the  high  collectors  were  accomptants  to  the  Exchequer ; 
and  one  duplicate  of  the  afleflments  was  given  to  the  high 
colle£tor,  and  the  other  returned  into  the  Exchequer,  to 
be  a  charge  upon  the  high  collectors  receipt :  but  accord- 
ing to  the  frame  of  the  land-tax,  the  receiver  is  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  treafurer  ;  and  by  this  law,  a  duplicate 
of  each  particular  divifion  is  to  be  given  to  the  receiver- 
general,  and  another  to  be  returned  into  the  Exchequer ; 
the  duplicate  returned  to  the  receiver,  is  to  charge  the  col- 
lectors, and  that  returned  into  the  Exchequer,  to  charge 
the  receiver- general. 

The  high  collectors,  by  the  fubfidy  law,  gave  fecurity  to 
the  commiffioners  by  recognizance,  to  anfwer  for  the  mo- 
ney by  them  received  ;  but  now,  the  receiver-general,  by 
the  conflitution  of  the  treafury  gives  fecurity  to  the  crown. 
In  the  fubfidy  law  and  land-tax,  the  under-colleCtor  was 
to  diftiain  the  parties  refufing  to  pay  the  fum  aflefled  :  and 
by  the  fubfidy  law,  the  under-colleCtors  paid  the  money 
collected  10  the  high  collector,  who  was  an  accomptant 
at  the  Exchequer  ;  but  by  the  land-tax,  the  collectors  are 
to  pay  in  the  money  to  the  receiver,  and  he  is  the  accomp- 
tant at  the  Exchequer.  If  the  collectors  did  not  pay  in 
the  money  they  had  collected  to  the  receivers,  the  com- 
miffioners were  to  imprifon  them,  and  feize  their  effeCts  ; 
but  if  the  proportion  was  not  anfwered,  the  place  itfelf 
was  anfwerable  by  a  re-afleflment  of  the  commiffioners. 
By  both  laws,  the  collectors  had  precepts  and  afleflments 
delivered ;  and,  under  fuch  precepts,  had  authority  to  di- 
ftrain  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  perfons  fo  aflefled,  by 
virtue  of  the  aCt.  By  both  laws,  the  parties  were  to  be 
taxed  for  goods,  in  the  place  where  they  dwelt.  By  both 
laws,  the  diftrefs  was  to  be  fold,  and  the  over- plus  paid 
to  the  owner,  by  the  fubfidy  law,  in  eight  days  ;  by  the 
land-tax,  in  four  days :  and  for  negleCt  or  refufal  to  pay, 
and  failure  of  diftrefs,  the  party  to  be  imprifoned.  By  the 
fubfidy  law,  all  the  commiffioners  joined  in  one  certificate ; 
but  now  the  commiffioners  in  each  divifion  return  their 
eflates,  which  are  a  charge  upon  the  receiver-general ;  but 
in  the  land-tax,  if  a  non-payment  in  any  place  be  certified 
by  the  receiver  under  his  hand,  Exchequer  procefs  is  to 
iflue  againft  the  aCting  commiffioners.  By  the  land-tax, 
if  land  doubly  taxed  comes  into  proteftant  hands,  and  they 
get  a  certificate  from  the  commiffioners,  and  prove  the 
truth  of  the  certificate  before  the  barons,  by  two  credible 
witnefles,  the  court  of  Exchequer  is  impowered  todifcharge 
fuch  fum  from  the  parifh  or  townfhip  in  which  the  lands 
lie,  and  that  difcharge  is  carried  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
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in  order  to  be  difcharged  out  of  the  general  fum  the 
next  year.  Gilb.  Treat,  of  the  Excheq.  See  Subsidy, 
Tax. 

LAND- WAITER,  an  officer  of  the  Cuftom-houfe, 
whofe  duty  is,  upon  landing  any  merchandize,  to  examine, 
tafte,  weigh,  meafure  them,  he.  and  (o  take  an  account 
thereof.  In  forne  ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of 
a  coafWaiter.  They  are  lilcewife  occafionally  ftiled 
fearchers,  and  are  to  attend  and  join  with  the  patent 
fearchers  in  the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  fhipping 
of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  ;  and,  in  cafes 
where  drawbacks  or  bounties  are  to  be  paid  to  the  merchant 
on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they,  as  well  as  the  pa- 
tent-fearchers,  are  to  certify  the  fhipping  thereof  on  the 
debentures. 

In  cafe  of  fufferances  granted  for  landing  goods  at  an  un- 
lawful key,  they  are  figned  by  the  land-waiters  and  fur* 
veyor,  collector,  cuftomer,  and  comptroller  j  alfo  for  fuf- 
ferances  granted  for  the  landing  and  examining  of  paf- 
fengers  baggage  and  wearing  apparel. 

When  the  goods  are  entered,  and  the  warrants,  fuffer- 
ances,  &c.  granted  for  the  landing  and  delivering  of  the 
fame,  are  produced  to  the  land-waiters  to  whom  they  are 
directed  (who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  collector,  either 
by  noting  their  names  in  the  margin  of  the  report-book, 
or  in  a  particular  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe)  they  are 
to  accept  of  the  fame  (provided  the  contents  of  the  goods 
are  found  to  be  juftly  reprefented,  and  the  other  requifir.es 
duly  performed)  as  an  authority  for  them  to  permit  the 
landing  and  delivering  ;  but  they  may  not  prefume  to  ex- 
amine the  goods  on  board,  but  muft  order  them  to  be 
brought  on  ftiore  at  the  merchants  charge;  and,  in  order 
thereunto,  upon  receipt  of  the  warrants,  &c.  they  are  to 
certify  the  entry  to  the  tidefmen  on  board  the  ftiip,  before 
the  faid  tidefmen  may  prefume  to  permit  any  goods  to  be 
unladen.  The  form  of  which  certificate  mull  be  as 
follows. 

In    the  Providence   of  London,    James   Bell  mafter  from 
Rotterdam. 

Oliver  Rook. 
O.  R. 
N°  i,    2.  Two  fats 
3,   4.  Two  bags 
5344.  Forty  bolts 

45.  One  box 

46.  One  cafe 

47.  One  bale 


%  1  ft  of  January,  1767.  A.  B 

To  the  officers  on  board  B.  C, 

the  aforefaid  (hip. 


f  Land- 


waiters. 


And  if  the  fufferance  permits  the  landing  of  the  good3 
at  any  other  place  than  the  lawful  keys,  the  fame  muft  be 
mentioned  on  the  aforefaid  order,  thus  : 


Sufferance  for  • 


By  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  order,  the  tidefmen  on  board 
are  to  fuffer  the  goods  to  be  unladen,  and  brought  on  more, 
and  are  to  deliver  them  into  the  charge  of  the  proper  land- 
waiters,  who  are  to  attend  at  the  landing  of  the  goods,  to 
examine,  tafte,  weigh,  meafure,  gauge,  number,  &c,  the 
fame,  according  to  the  nature  thereof,  and  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  quantities  and  qualities,  in  order  to  adjuft  the 
duties  which  are  to  be  paid  for  the  fame. 

That  the  land-waiter  may  be  duly  prepared  to  take  an 
account  of  the  examination  and  delivery  of  the  goods,  as 
foon  as  every  ftiip  is  reported,  a  blank  book  is  to  be  di- 
rected and  delivered  to  each  of  the  land-waiters,  whom 
the  collector  fhall  think  fit  to  appoint,  or  direct  to  fee  fuch 
ftiip  difcharged. 

The  title  of  which  book  muft  be  as  follows : 

Cuftom-houfe,  Southampton,  8th  day  of  January,  1767. 

This  book  contains  twelve  leaves,  delivered  to  Mr.  A.  B. 
land-waiter,  to  take  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  the  lading 
of  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell,  mafter,  from 
Holland,  reported  the  8th  day  of  January,   1767. 

B.  C.  Colleaor. 
And 
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And  as  to  fuch  fbips  which  do  not  report,  &c.  every 
land-waiter  mult  have  a  general  pocket-book  delivered  to 
him,  wherein  he  is  to  enter  all  warrants  dire&ed  to  him 
for  the  delivery  of  any  goods  out  of  fuch  fhips,  with  the 
particular  execution  thereof.  The  title  of  which  book 
muft  be  as  follows : 

This  book,  containing  one  hundred  leaves,  delivered 
to  Mr.  A.  B.  land-waiter,  to  take  an  account  of  the  de- 
ivery  of  all  goods  landed  out  of  fuch  fhips  as  do  not 
jreport. 

B.  C.  Colleaor. 

In  the  landing,  examining,  and  delivering  all  goods  and 
merchandizes,  it  muft  be  carefully  obferved, 

1.  That  no  goods  may  be  landed  or  delivered  without  a 
proper  warrant,  and,  if  any  goods  are  fo  landed,  they  are 
liable  to  feizure. 

2.  That  no  more  goods  may  be  delivered  than  what 
the  land-waiters  have  perfect  warrants  for ;  and  if,  upon 
examination  of  fuch  dry  goods  as  pay  duty  by  tale  or  mea- 
fure,  the  importer  appears  to  have  entered  fhort,  the  faid 
goods  muft  be  feized,  and  fent  immediately  to  his  ma- 
jefty's  warehoufe,  in  order  to  be  profecuted  ;  but,  in  cafe 


of  fhort  entries  upon  goods  paying  duties  by  weight  or 
gauge,  the  land-waiters  muft  give  the  merchant  an  ac- 
count thereof  in  writing,  that  he  may  make  a  poft-entry 
for  the  fame,  before  fuch  goods  may  be  permited  to  be 
taken  off  the  keys,  unlefs  the  quantity  fhort-entered  be! 
very  fmall ;  and  then  if  the  furveyor  thinks  fit  to  permit 
the  goods  to  be  carried  away  before  fuch  poft-entry  be 
made,  one  of  the  land-waiters  is  to  go  immediately  and 
enter  the  fame  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  above 
flairs  in  the  Cuftom-houfe,  that  the  collector  may  know 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  in  order  to  demand 
the  duties  of  the  merchant,  which  the  land-waiters  are  to 
fee  polled  the  next  day  at  the  furtheft ;  though,  in  ftridt- 
nefs,  the  land-waiters  fhould  not  give  any  credit,  of  which 
they  are  to  be  frequently  admonifhed  :  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  giving  credit,  the  furveyor  mufl,  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  every  month,  deliver 
to  the  collector  and  comptroller  a  lift  of  all  fhips  cleared 
in  the  preceding  month,  with  an  account  of  the  pod-entries 
that  were  ftanding  out  fix  days  after  the  fhips  were  cleared ; 
who  are  to  inquire  into  the  reafons  thereof,  and  charge  the 
officers  concerned  in  giving  fuch  credit,  to  tranfmit  their 
anfwers  to  the  commiffioners,  with  their  obfervations 
thereon. 


The  form  of  the  aforefaid poft-entry  book  may  be  as  follows  . 


iVhen  pejied 
N°  47  Lady-day 
quarter,  1767. 


N°58  Lady-day 
quarter,  1767. 


In  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell  matter,  from  Rotterdam. 
Poft  on  N°  17. 

20th  of  February,  1 767. 
Juniper  berries. 

C.  qrs.  lb. 
Delivered        3     3  14 
Entered  304 


Short 
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27th  of  February,  1767 
In  the  Providence  aforefaid. 
Poft  on  Ntf  25 

crop  madder. 
C.  qrs.  lb. 
Delivered      23     2     7 
Entered         20    o     o 


old  iron, 
tons  C.  qrs.  lb. 

5  17     3'4 
5  00    o  00 


C.  D.  Land-waitef. 

Daniel  Fuller. 

broken  glafs. 
C.  qrs.  lb. 
23     I     o 
20     o    o 


pearl  barley. 
C.  qrs.  lb. 
907 
800 


Short 
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107 
C.  D.  Land-waiter. 


3.  That  the  account  of  all  goods  muft  be  taken  in  the 
proper  books*  at  the  time  of  examination,  &c.  and  not 
in  any  other  books  or  loofe  papers. 

4.  That  the  marks  and  number  of  all  cafks,  &c.  muft 
be  carefully  obferved,  and  placed  to  the  proper  merchant's 
account ;  and  that  each  day's  work  muft  be  compared 
with  the  account  taken  by  the  merchant,  his  fervant, 
cooper,  &c. 

5.  That  goods  are  not  to  be  brought  to  the  ware-houfe 
without  a  bill  of  fight,  or  other  warrant,  or  the  confem 
of  the  furveyor,  under  his  hand,  in  the  land-waiter's 
book. 

6.  That  upon  any  miftake  in  taking  the  account  of 
any  goods,  the  land-waiters  are  not  to  erafe  their  books, 
but,  having  ftruck  the  pen  through  the  errors,  are  to  in- 
fert  the  true  figures,  &c.  and  to  write  the  reafon  thereof 
in  their  books. 

7.  That  the  land-furveyor  muft  duly  attend  at  the  wa- 
ter-fide, and  frequently  every  day  infpeft  the  land- waiters 
in  the  difcharge  of  goods. 

8.  That  after  payment  of  the  new  duties,  and  before 
the  delivery  of  any  hides  and  fkins  liable  to  thofe  duties, 
the  fame  are  to  be  ftamped  with  a  proper  mark  (being  an 
hammer)  which,  with  fome  printer's  ink,  and  a  little  box, 
have  been  fent  for  that  purpofe ;  and,  when  the  faid  ham- 
mer or  ftamp  is  not  in  ufe,  it  is  to  be  fecured  under  the  fe- 
parate  locks  of  the  collector  and  comptroller;  but,  for 
ufing  the  faid  ftamp,  a  block  is  to  be  prepared,  which  may 
be  of  elm,  two  feet  and  one-half  high,  about  ten  inches 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  hollowed  one  inch  and  a  half, 
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which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  lead,  about  five  inches  fquare, 
in  order  to  make  it  folid,  and  prevent  the  hammer's  re- 
bounding, and  to  keep  the  lead  from  fpreading  and 
cracking. 

9.  That  after  the  payment  of  new  duties,  and  before 
the  delivery  of  linens  chequered,  ftriped,  printed,  painted, 
ftained,  or  dyed,  the  fame  are  to  be  ftamped  with  the  pro- 
per feal  and  ftamp,  with  printer's  ink  ;  which  ftamp  is  to 
be  lodged  in  the  (joint)  cuftody  of  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller, and  not  to  be  delivered  thence  but  to  the  land-fur- 
veyor, and  land-waiter  appointed  to  the  fhip,  wherein 
there  are  any  fuch  linens  imported,  as  are  liable  to  be 
ftamped  ;  and,  after  entry  and  landing,  fuch  linens  are  to 
be  ftamped  in  their  prefence  by  a  weigher  or  porter,  who 
is  under  oath  and  fecurity;  and  the  land-waiter  is  to  keep 
an  account  thereof  in  his  book,  which  is  to  be  marked  by 
the  land-furveyor  :  and,  when  they  leave  off  ftamping,  the 
faid  ftamp  or  feal  is  to  be  returned  by  the  furveyor  and ' 
land-waiter,  into  the  joint  cuftody  of  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  to  be  locked  up  under  two  different  locks 
till  wanted  again. 

10.  That  if,  upon  examination  of  any  goods  at  the  de- 
livery, the  merchant  appears  to  have  over-entered,  either 
in  any  particular  goods,  or  upon  the  whole  entry,  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  muft  be  obferved,  in  order  to  procure 
the  repayment  of  the  duties  for  the  goods  fo  over-entered  : 
and  though  he  fhould  be  over-entered  on  fome  goods,  and 
fhort-entered  on  others,  yet  fuch  fhort  entry  muft  not  be 
deducted  from  the  over-entry,  but  a  poft-entry  muft  be 
made  for  what  is  fhort,  and  the  over-entry  muft  be  ob- 
tained 
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fained  by  the  regulations  before  mentioned,  being  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  On  the  face  of  the  warrant,  at  the  bottom,  mint  be 
certified  the  quantity  of  goods  over -entered,  thus : 

The  merchant  is  over-entered  thirty-three  pounds  of 
thrown  filk. 

B-  C.  K      ,       ., 
p  j-.   >  Land- waiters. 

2.  On  the  baclc  of  the  warrant,  the  merchant,  his  fer- 
Vant,  or  agent,  mult  make  oath  to  the  quantity  of  goods 
received,  and  the  eccafion  of  the  over-entry,  thus: 

James  Crofs  maketh  oath,  that  neither  himfelf  [and  if 
the  (roods  were  taken  up  by  a  fervant  or  agent,  there  mull 
be  likewife  adJed,  nor  A.  B.  the  proprietor]  nor  any  other 
perfon  for  him,  or  to  his  ufe,  did  to  his  knowledge  or  be- 
lief, receive  any  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  of  the 
filk  within-mentioned,  nor  had  any  more  landed  out  of 
the  within- mentioned  fhip,  and  that  this  over-entry  was 
occafioned  by  a  miftake  (or  any  other  occafion,  as  may  be 
the  cafe)  in  cafting  up  the  invoice. 

Jurat'  1 6  die  Martii,  coram  me 

D.  E.  Collector.  Signed  James  Crofs. 

Underneath  which  oath  muft  be  certified  as  follows  : 

Upon  examination,  as  alfo  per  affidavit  above,  we  find 
the  merchant  is  over-entered  thirty-three  pounds  of  thrown 

filk. 

Certified  the  16th  of  March,  1767.    B.C.}    land- 
A.  B.  furveyor.  CD.  J  waiters. 

Whereupon  a  certificate  mud  be  made  out,  in  order  to 
repay  the  duties  for  the  goods  fo  over-rated  by  the  land- 
waiters.  On  the  back  whereof  muft  be  inferted  the  par- 
ticular duties  to  be  repaid,  with  the  merchant's  receipt  for 
the  fame. 

But,  before  the  duties  are  repaid,  the  entry  inwards, 
referred  to  in  the  fecond  certificate,  muft  be  difcharged  for 
fo  much  goods  as  were  over-entered,  by  writing  off  the 
fame  in  the  margin  of  the  book  :  and  the  whole  muft  be 
entered  in  particular  books,  to  be  kept  by  the  collector  and 
comptroller  for  that  purpofe. 

11.  That  as  all  goods  are  to  be  entered  as  found,  with 
regard  to  damage,  &c.  therefore,  if,  on  examination  of 
poundage,  goods  [nth  rule  of  the  book  of  rates,  at  the 
end  of  letter  a],  except  tobacco,  they  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived damage  by  falt-water,  Sec:  whereby  the  merchant 
will  be  prejudiced  ;  the  collector,  furveyor,  and  land- 
waiters,  may  make  fuch  allowance  as  they  think  proper, 
though  no  allowance  muft  be  made  in  confideration  of  the 
meannefs  of  any  goods :  but,  if  the  merchant  is  not  fatis- 
ficd  with  the  allowance  made,  then  the  collector,  and  any 
other  principal  officer,  may  appoint  two  indifferent  mer- 
chants, experienced  in  fuch  goods,  on  their  oath,  to  ad- 
juft  the  allowance. 

Whereupon  the  officers  or  other  perfons  who  have  ad- 
jufted  the  damages  are  to  certify  the  fame  on  the  back  of 
the  warrant.  Which  allowance  for  damage,  &c.  muft 
be  made  upon  the  keys,  or  in  the  king's  warehoufe,  im- 
mediately after  landing  the  goods,  and  before  taken  into 
the  merchant's  pofleflion :  and,  in  making  thefe  allow- 
ances, the  quantity  allowed  for  damage  muft  not  be  de- 
ducted from  the,  quantity  fhort  (if  any)  ;  but  a  poft-entry 
muft  be  made  for  fuch  fhoit  entry,  and  a  certificate  for 
the  repayment  of  duties  of  the  goods  allowed  for  damage, 
figned  by  the  land- waiters.  But  before  the  duties  are  re- 
paid, the  entry  inwards,  referred  to  in  the  faid  certificate, 
muft  be  difcharged  for  fo  much  goods  as  were  allowed  for 
damage,  by  writing  off  the  fame  in  the  margin  in  the 
book  :  and  the  whole  certificate  muft  be  entered  in  parti- 
cular books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  by  the  collector 
and  comptroller. 

12.  That  although  no  allowance  is  made  to  the  importers 
of  tobacco,  in  confideration  of  any  that  is  damaged  or 
mean,  yet,  if  on  delivery,  any  part  appears  damaged,  and 
the  merchant  is  not  willing  to  enter  and  pay,  or  fecure  the 
duties,  he  may  either  refulc  the  whole,  or  feparate  the  da- 
maged tobacco  (hut  not  the  ftalk  from  the  leaf)  by  cutting 
off  from  the  hogfheads,  &c.  fo  much  as  he  fhall  refufe  to 
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enter,  &c.  and  any  three  or  more  of  the  principal  officers 
may  caufe  fuch  tobacco  to  be  burnt :  whereupon  a  certifi- 
cate  for  an  allowance,  in  confideration  of  the  tobacco  fo 
deftroyed,  muft  be  made  out,  figned  by  the  furveyor  and 
land-waiters. 

On  the  back  whereof  the  merchant  muft  give  a  receipt 
for  the  payment  of  the  aforefaid  allowance. 

But,  before  this  allowance  is  paid,  the  fame  muft  be  en- 
tered, in  particular  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  by 
the  collector  and  comptroller.     See  Allowance. 

Land-waiters  are  not  to  be  paid  their  falaries,  till  a  cer- 
tificate be  produced  from  the  furveyor,  that  they  have  noc 
any  poft-entries  ftanding  out.  They  are  to  affift  at  the 
fhipping  of  corn  and  other  goods,  and  to  certify  on  deben- 
tures— to  examine  the  (hips  contents,  and  compare  therrt 
with  the  merchants  endorfements  on  the  cocket — to  ex- 
amine the  fhips  and  difcharge  the  tidefmen — to  preferve 
and  enter  the  warrants  outwards — 'a  book  to  be  kept  by 
them  for  the  outward  bufinefs — to  affift  the  coaft-waiters 
in  examining  foieign  goods. 

LANERK.  The  chief  city  of  this  (hire  is  Glafgow, 
and  the  bed  emporium  of  the  Weft  of  Scotland,  though 
Lanirk  is  the  county  town  ;  the  country  abounds  with 
coals,  peat,  and  limeftone,  but  moft  advantageoufly  with 
the  lead  mines  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Hopton,  near 
which  large  pieces  of  gold  have  been  found  after  hafty 
fhowers,  and  lapis  lazuli  dug  up  without  much  difficulty. 

Glafgow  is,  in  regard  of  its  trade  and  grandeur,  only 
inferior  to  Edinburgh,  having  a  confiderable  number  a( 
merchants  reftding  there,  and  no  fmall  fleet  of  fhips  be- 
longing to  them,  for  executing  their  commercial  projects, 
as  well  in  America  as  elfewhere.  Their  fhare  in  the  her- 
ring fiftiery  brings  great  advantages  to  the  city,  as  they 
have  a  method  in  their  cure  that  makes  them  equal  to  the 
Dutch  ones ;  here  are  fome  fugar-bakehoufes,  a  manu- 
facture for  plaids,  and  another  for  muffins  and  various  li- 
nens, of  which  large  parcels  are  fent  abroad. 

LANGELAND.     See  Denmark. 

LANGESUND,  in  Norway,  a  fmall  place,  fubjea  fo 
the  Cuftom-houfe  of  Porfgrund,  and  affords  fome  fmall 
balks,  but  moftly  fparwood. 

L'ANGOUMOIS.     See  Limosin. 

LANGTALL,  is  a  large  village  in  Switzerland,  fa- 
mous for  its  fales  of  linens,  thread,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  Svvifs  merchants  make  very  confiderable  purchafes" 
here  of  linens  (as  they  come  out  of  the  looms)  tape  and 
laces. 

LANGUEDOC,  is  efteemed  as  one  of  the  beft  culti- 
vated provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  juftly  me- 
rits this  encomium.  Its  inhabitants  are  numerous,  dilioenr, 
fkilful,  and  induftrious;  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having 
a  greater  diverfity  in  its  products,  than  any  other  province  ; 
yet  this  country,  fo  well  cultivated,  and  fo  well  peopled, 
might  raife  a  much  greater  revenue,  fupporta  much  greater 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  furnifh  the  irate  with  much 
larger  fuccours,  if  it  underftood  to  attract  by  a  fuitable 
culture  all  thofe  advantages  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
curing. It  has  plenty  of  corn  and  wool,  but  it  might 
largely  augment  its  crops  of  wine  and  oil,  and  expect  a 
furer,  more  beneficial,  and  immediate  fale  to  thefe  com- 
modities, than  they  ever  find,  or  can  hope  for  from  others ; 
the  growth  of  filk  might  alfo  be  greatly  increafed,  and 
cotton  might  be  planted  to  advantage,  and  this  further 
improved  by  eftablifhing  manufactures  of  it ;  much  more 
fait  might  be  made,  more  mines  wrought,  and  a  great 
number  of  things  might  be  added  to  the  natural  products 
of  the  country,  for  which  the  foil  and  fituation  is  adapted: 
however,  we  fhall  not  enlarge  on  what  this  part  of  France 
might  be  made  to  produce,  but  now  acquaint  our  readers 
with  what  its  products  and  manufactures  actually  are. 

This  fruitful  province,  one  of  the  largeft,  richeft,  and 
moft  agreeable  of  that  kingdom,  has  two  great  fait  marfhes, 
the  one  at  Mardirac,  the  other  at  Sigean,  both  yielding 
vaft  quantities  of  that  ufeful  commodity.  At  Rieux,  la 
Grange-des-pres,  Lodeve,  Carcaflbnne,  Linoux,  Caftres, 
Albv,  Alet,  St.  Colombe,  Lauclanet,  LailTac,  la  Grace, 
les  Saptes,  Chalabre,  Mazanet,  Terrieres,  la  Caune,  Be- 
darrieux,  St.  Sivian,  Quiflac,  St.  Hypolite,  Bauzely,  Vi- 
gan,  Ganges,  -Saumennes,  Anduze,  Alais,  St.  Gervais, 
iommieres,  Gardonnenque,  la  Salle,  Beziere,  Aniane, 
and  Beaucaire,  are  many  woollen  manufactures  of  cloths, 
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fcrges,  ratines,  bays,    crapes,    druggets,    linfey    woolfey, 
and  feveral  other  forts  of  l'tuffs:  of  the  filken  fabrics,  the 
principal  are  atTouloufe,  Montpelier,  Nifmes,  Alais,  and 
lhfome  other  towns  and  villages  along  the  Rhone,  where 
are  made  taffeties,  tabbies,  crapes,  tarandines,  brocades, 
damafks,  and  fome  goods  with  a  mixture  of  filk  and  wool, 
in  which  all  the  filk  gathered  in  thefe  parts  is  employed, 
being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  quintals  in  a  common 
year.     The  verdigris  made  at  Montpelier  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  cryftal  of  tartar  prepared  at  Aniane,  are 
in  great  efteem  among  ftrangers.    The  diocefe  of  Mirepoix 
has  alfo  mines  of  iron,  coals,  and  jett ;  the  iron  is  found 
and  wrought  at  Courfouls,  St.  Colombe,  Quillau,  and  at 
Beleftat;  the  coal  at  Trimont,  and  at  St.  Benoift  ;  and 
the  jett  at  Lovan  and    Ralanet.      Of  hats  the  fabric  is 
very  confiderable  in  thefe  parts  ;  they  are  made  at  Mont- 
pelier, Quiffac,  Sauve,  St.  Hypolite,  Sumennes,  Andufe, 
Alais,  Uses,    St.   Geniez,   la  Salle,   Nifmes,  Clermont, 
Beaucaire,  Valborgne,  Mairvain,  and  Valarangue :  chef- 
nuts  and  hemp  are  plenty  in  the  Vivares  ;  and  in  the  dio- 
cefe of  CarcalTone,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fix  boroughs, 
compoling  the  little  territory  of  GrailTefac,  are  nail-makers. 
The  fabric  of  lace  employs  a  good  part  of  the  workmen 
in  Velay,  and  befides  the  manufactures  before-mentioned 
at  Montpelier,  there  are  made  blankets,  wax  is  whitened, 
and  thofe  drams,  called  RolTolis,  compofed  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  can  be  confident  with  their  drinkers  health  :  but 
to  abbreviate  the  detail  of  this  province's  products,  we 
(hall  excufe  giving  a  more  particular  account  of  them  than 
the  preceding;  though  in  the  following  general  one,  we 
{hall  fet  down  the  value  of  the  total  produce  and  manu- 
factures, and  add   what  fhare  of  it  is  fuperfluous  to  the 
province's  confumption,   and  therefore  fent  into  others, 
and  abroad. 


Blankets 

230000 

200000 

Hangings 

20000 

Fine  and  ordinary  fluffs 

4100000 

Ditto  cloths 
Worfted  dockings 

8450000 
40000 

5300000 

Hats 

TafFeties,  ribbons,    and 

400000 

150000 

Silk  {lockings 
Coarfe  filk  fluffs 

900000 
80000 

6000OO 
5000O 

Confection  of  alkermes 
Eels  of  Aiguefmortes 

50000 
35000 

5000O 
20000 

Sardignas 
Garden  feeds 

30000 
30000 

I50OO 
I5OOO 

Livres 

25198000 

tLivres  13093000 
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Grain 

Ls. 

1200000 

400000 

Wine 

830000 

830000 

Brandy 

440000 

440000 

Hungary  water 

120000 

120000 

Drams 

150009 

150000 

Verdigris 

200000 

200000 

Olive  oil 

2000000 

1000030 

Woad 

50000 

25000 

Saffron 

1 00000 

80000 

Prunes 

1 20000 

60000 

Soude,  or  kale 

50000 

30000 

Turnfol,  or  heliotropium 

15000 

15000 

Chefnuts 

150000 

60000 

Wood 

300000 

150000 

Staves  and  calks 

60000 

30000 

Silken  goods 

1800000 

1500000 

Cattle  and  wool 

1000000 

600000 

Forged  iron 

12S000 

8000 

Nails 

140000 

60000 

Melting  down  old 

copper 

20000 

1 0000 

Paper 

140000 

I 00000 

Parchment 

15000 

Cards 

60000 

30000 

Soap 

105000 

5000 

Whitening  of  wax 

150000 

50000 

Linens 

30000 

Laces  for  flays 

10000 

Pilchards  and  other  falt-fifh 

100000 

60000 

Lamb  and  kid  (kins 

800900 

400000 

Gloves 

50000 

30000 

Sheep,  goat,  and  buck  ikins 

drefled  into  chamois 

258000 

150000 

Glue 

50000 

Drinking  and  faih 

glaffes 

20000 

Plate  glafs 

30000 

Laces  of  Puy 

60000 

40000 

Fuflians  and  dimities 

90000 

60000 

LAPIDARY.  This  bufinefs  is  not  very  laborious, 
and  is  therefore  fit  for  a  boy  who  has  no  great  fhare  or" 
ftrength,  and  no  extraordinary  education  is  neceflary. 
The  lapidary  differs-  from  the  diamond-cutter  only  in  his 
cutting  none  but  ftones  of  lefs  value  than  the  diamond  :  he 
works  with  an  engine  conftrudte'd  on  the  fame  principles 
with  the  diamond-cutter  ;  the  beauty  of  his  work  alfo  con- 
fifts  in  giving  it  its  full  luftre,  and  caufing  it  to  make  the 
grcateft  {hew ;  and,  like  the  latt-mentioned  artift,  he 
mortly  ufes  the  powder  of  diamonds  for  cutting  or  fawing 
his  ftones,  and  polifhes  with  emery,  putty,  and  tripoly. 
The  lapidary  takes  with  an  apprentice  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds.  A  journeyman  may  earn  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
{hillings  a  week  ;  and  it  requires  about  fifty  pounds  to  fet 
up  mafter.  A  lapidary  denotes  alfo  one  {killed  in  the  na- 
ture of  precious  ftones,  or  who  deals  in  them. 

LAPIS  LAZULI,  a  fort  of  {tone  from  whence  the  ce- 
lebrated colour,  called  ultramarine,  is  made. 

This  is  one  of  the  ores  of  copper,  the  bafis  of  which 
is  a  debafed  cryftalline  matter  coloured  with  the  elegant 
and  beautiful  blue,  which  this  matter  gives  in  our  experi- 
ments to  all  alcaline  liquors.     It  is  a  very  hard  and  com- 
pact ftone,  infomuch  as  to  come  into  the  rank  of  thofe 
that  take  a  high  polifti,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  fcratched 
by  accidents ;  and  therefore  is  worked   into  a  number  of 
different  toys.     It  is  found  in  detached  lumps,  ufually  of 
the  fize  of  a  man's  filt,  often   fmaller,   and  fometimes  erf 
four  or  five  pounds  weight  together.     It  is  never  covered 
with  any  coat  or  cruft,  but  refembles  thofe  ftones  which 
have  been  waibed  off  from  whole  ftrata,  and  fmoothed  or 
rounded  by  accidents  afterwards.  It  is  of  a  naturally  fmooth 
and  gloffy  furface,  and  its  general  colour  is  the  elegant  co- 
lour already  mentioned  ;    but  this  is  variegated  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner  with  fpots  or  clouds  of  white,  and  with 
veins  of  a  fine  mining  gold  colour.     It  has  thefe  variega- 
tions in  different  degrees,  in  feveral  maffo,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, moll  to  be  valued,  as  it  has  leaft  of  them  ;  for,  though 
very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  they  are  foreign  to  all  the  ufes 
they  are  put  to,  except  when  it  is  cut  as  a  gem.     The 
white  clouds  or  veins  (for  this  matter  is  fometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  difpofed  of  in  the  laft  form)  are  ufually  of  a 
dead  and  opaque  hue,  but  fometimes  they  are  bright  and 
pellucid  as  cryftal ;  this  laft  ftate  of  them  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  ftone :  the  yellow  ones  are  always  bright 
and  gloffy ;  they  have  been  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  veins 
of  gold,  and  the  ftone  has  been  therefore  called  a  gold  ore  ; 
but  they  are  in  reality  only  a  marcafite.     Sometimes  that 
gold-like  matter  is  not  difpofed  in  veins,  but  in  fpots  and 
ttars,  and  in  this  cafe  the  ftone  is  the  fapphire  of  the  an- 
cients ;  for  they  knew  the  gem  we  call  the  fapphire  by  a 
very  different  name,  calling  it  the  fky-blue  beryl :  and  de- 
ferring what  they  meant  by  the  word  fapphire  to  be  a  ftone 
opaque,  of  a  fine  blue,  and  variegated  with  fpots  of  a 
gold  colour  in  form  of  ftars.     All  the  variations  of  this 
ftone  are  fubject,  befides,  to  other  accidental  foulnefles, 
and  are  fometimes  debafed  to  the  ftate  of  a  mere  common 
blue  copper-colour. 

The  lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ; 
but  that  of  Afia  and  Africa,  in  both  which  countries  it  is 
frequent,  is  vaftly  fuperior,  both  in  beauty  and  real  value, 
to  the  Bohemian  and  German  kind,  which  is  brought  too 
often  to  us  in  its  place.  It  is  to  be  chofen  heavy,  of  a  fine 
clofe  texture,  and  of  a  deep  indigo  blue  colour,  with  a 
little  white  matter  about  it,  and  with  as  few  of  the  orna- 
£  mental 
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mental  gold-coloured  veins  in  it  as  poffible,  and  fuch  as, 
when  put  in  the  fire,  calcines  without  emitting  any  fmell. 
We  are  fenfible  that  thefe  directions  are  contrary  to  thofe 
of  the  people  who  want  to  cut  it  for  ornamental  works; 
but  though  they  may  efteem  it  for  its  golden  veins,  it  is 
much  the  worfe  for  them  in  regard  to  its  medicinal  ufe, 
and  even  for  the  painter's  purpofes.  Its  virtues  in  medi- 
cine are  thofe  of  a  very  violent  purgative  and  emetic. 
Chemical  writers  give  us  procefles  for  magifteries,  tinc- 
tures, and  elixir's  of  lapis  lazuli ;  but  they  are  wholly  out 
jof  ufe:  whatever  may  be  the  prefent  credit  of  this  beauti- 
ful ftone  in  medicine,  the  painters  however  are  indebred  to 
jt  for  one  of  the  nobleft  colours  they  are  acquainted  with  ; 
their  ultramarine  being  only  a  calcination  of  this  ftone. 
The  German  lapis  lazuli  does  not  anfwer  well  in  this  pro- 
cefs,  and  difcovers  itfelf  by  its  calcining  eafter  than  the 
African  or  Afiatic,  and  turning  greenifh.  The  Oriental 
kind  calcines  to  a  finer  blue  than  it  naturally  has,  and  re 
tains  the  colour  for  ever.  After  calcining  the  ftone  in  a 
clear  fire  of  charcoal,  they  grind  it  into  an  impalpable 
powder  on  a  porphyry,  and  then  mixing  it  up  in  a  parte, 
compofed  of  pitch,  wax,  and  oil,  they  work  it  about  with 
the  hands  ;  and,  finally,  kneading  this  in  a  veflel  of  clear 
water,  as  the  powder  feparates  from  the  vifcid  matter,  it 
finks  to  the  bottom  :  when  all  that  is  perfectly  fine  in  this 
is  worked  out,  they  let  the  water  be  drained  off,  and  dry 
the  powder  for  ufe.  What  remains  embodied  in  the 
pafte,  is  afterwards  feparated,  and  makes  a  worfe  "kind 
than  the  former,  though  even  the  very  meaneft  ultrama- 
rine is  a  very  beantiful  colour. 

LAPIS  Medicamentofus,  the  medicinal  ftone,  a  com- 
pofition  of  roch  alum,  litharge,  colcothar  of  vitriol,  ar- 
menian  bole,  and  vinegar,  boiled  to  the  confidence  of  a 
hard  ftone.  It  ferves  to  faften  the  teeth,  preferve  the 
gums,  dry  up  ulcers  and  wounds,  and  is  ufed  in  injections 
and  compofitions  for  fore  eyes. 

LARRES,  a  money  ufed  in  the  Maldives,  of  which 
five  make  a  dollar. 

LAST,  fignifies  a  burden  in  general,  and  particularly 
a  certain  weight  or  meafure.  As  a  laji  of  pitch,  tar,  or 
afb.es,  contains  fourteen  barrels.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c,  14. 
A  lajl  of  hides  or  fkins,  twelve  dozen.  1  Jac.  I  c.  23. 
A  loft  of  cod  fifh,  twelve  barrels.  15  Car.  II.  c .  7.  A 
lajl  of  herrings,  contains  twenty  cades,  or  a  thoufand ; 
every  thoufand  ten  hundred,  and  every  hundred  fix  fcore. 
A  lajl  of  cole-feed,  is  ten  quarters  and  a  half ;  and  the 
like  of  oats.  A  lajl  of  corn,  or  rape-feed,  is  ten  quarters  ; 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  they  reckon  twenty-one  quar- 
ters to  a  lajl  of  corn.  A  lajl  of  wood,  is  twelve  facks.  A 
lajl  of  leather,  is  twenty  dickers,  and  every  dicker  twelve 
fkins.  Of  unpacked  herrings,  eighteen  barrels  make  a 
lajl.  A  lajl  of  pilchards,  is  ten  thoufand.  A  lajl  of 
powder,  is  twenty-four  firkins,  every  firkin  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds. 

LASTAGE,  Lestage,  and  Lestikg,  a  cuflom 
exafted  in  fome  fairs  and  markets,  to  carry  things  bought 
where  one  will  (according  to  Raflall.)  But  in  the  12 
Rich.  II.  c.  18.  it  is  taken  for  the  ballaft  or  loading  of  a 
(hip.  Lajlage,  fays  another  author,  is  properly  that  cu- 
ftom  which  is  paid  for  wares  fold  by  the  laft,  as  herrings, 
pitch,  &c.  Lajlage  was  alfo  ufed  for  garbage,  rubbifh, 
or  fuch  like  filth,  as  appears  by  Clauf.  16.  Rich.  II. 
dorf.  11. 

LASTAGE  and  Ballastage,  regulated  in  the  ri- 
ver Thames.     6  Geo.  II.  c.  29.     See  Ballast. 

LAST  and  Heel-Maker,  This  buiinefs  requires 
ftrength,  but  neither  much  ingenuity  nor  learning.  Thofe 
of  this  trade  make  lafts  and  wooden  heels  for  the  fhoe- 
makers,  generally  of  birch,  or  fome  other  foft  wood.  It 
is  a  laborious  employment,  though  they  are  affifted  with 
a  kind  of  engine,  which  is  a  large  knife,  fixed  to  a  block 
by  one  end,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  can  be  moved  up  and 
down,  and  to  the  other  end  is  fixed  the  handle.  When 
they  work,  they  hold  the  piece  of  wood  upon  the  block, 
and,  by  raifing  the  handle,  apply  the  edge  where  they 
defign  to  cut ;  then  forcing  it  down  with  the  hand,  it  is 
done  with  tolerable  eafe.  It  is  but  an  indifferent  bufinefs, 
in  which  from  five  to  ten  pounds  is  given  with  an  appren- 
tice, and  thirty  pounds  will  fet  up  a  mailer. 

LATITUDE,  in  Geography,  the  diftance  of  any 
place  from  the   equator,  meafured   in  degrees,  minutes, 


and  feconds,  upon  the  meridian  of  that  place ;  and  fs 
either  north  or  fouth,  according  as  the  place  is  fituated, 
either  on  the  north  or  fouth  fide  of  the  equator.  It  is 
found  at  fea,  by  having  the  fun's  or  any  ftar's  declination 
(by  a  proper  table,  and  his  meridian  altitude)  and  that  is 
found  by  a  quadrant  or  aftrolabe.  From  the  horizon  to 
the  zenith,  being  ninetv  degrees,  if  from  ninety  you  take 
the  fun's  meridian  altitude,  the  remainder  will  be  the  fun's 
diftance  from  the  zenith  j  when,  therefore,  by  obferva- 
tion,  the  fun's  meridian  altitude  is  found,  you  are  to  con- 
fider,  whether  the  fun  hath  any  declination  or  not.  If 
he  hath  none,  but  moves  in  the  equino&ial  that  day,  then 
the  elevation  of  the  equator  will  be  equal  to  his  meridian 
altitude  ;  and,  confequently,  his  meridian  altitude  is  the 
co-latitude;  fubducl:  therefore  that  from  ninety,  the  re- 
mainder is  the  latitude  of  the  place,  which  will  be  north, 
if  the  fun  be  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  meridian ;  and 
fouth,  when  the  fun  comes  to  the  north  of  the  meridian. 
It  is  the  fame  thing  with  any  ftar  in  the  equator.  When 
the  fun  or  ftar  hath  any  declination,  the  zenith  diftance 
with  that  will  give  the  latitude  ;  for  if  the  meridian  alti- 
tude and  declination  be  both  the  fame  way,  i.  e.  both 
north,  or  both  fouth,  the  difference  between  them  wilt 
be  the  latitude  of  the  place,  or  the  pole's  height :  only 
obferve,  that  if  the  zenith  diftance  exceeds  the  declina- 
tion, the  contrary  pole  will  be  elevated.  If  the  declina- 
tion be  twenty-three  degrees,  thirty  minutes  north,  and 
the  zenith  diftance  eighty  degrees  thirty  minutes  north, 
the  latitude  will  be  fifteen  degrees  north.  But  if  the  ze- 
nith diftance  be  feventy  degrees  thirty  minutes  fouth,  and 
the  declination  twenty  degrees  fouth,  the  difference  will 
be  fifty-one  degrees  thirty  minutes  to  the  latitude  as  he- 
fore,  only  it  will  be  north,  becaufe  the  zenith  diftance 
exceeds  the  declination. 

If  the  declination  be  north,  and  the  meridian  altitude 
fouth,  or  vice  verfa,  i.  e.  one  contrary  to  the  other,  then 
the  fum  of  the  declination  and  the  zenith  is  the  latitude 
of  the  place.  Indeed  fometimes  the  fun  or  ftar  may  have 
two  meridian  altitudes,  as  when  the  altitude  and  declina- 
tion being  the  fame  way,  the  latter  exceeds  the  former, 
and  then  the  fum  of  the  co-declination,  and  the  meridian 
altitude  is  the  height  of  the  pole,  towards  which  the  de- 
clination is.  And  you  muft  obferve,  that  whether  the 
meridian  altitude  be  north  or  fouth,  if  that,  and  the  co- 
declination  together,  be  lefs  than  eighteen  degrees,  the 
fun  or  ftar  will  have  two  meridian  altitudes  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

LA  TRINIDAD,  Tecoantepojje,  Vatulco, 
and  Roalejo,  are  places  on  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea 
in  Spanifh  America,  between  Panama  and  Acapulco, 
which  ferve  for  ports,  where  all  the  traffic  of  Guatimala, 
Leon,  Quaxaca,  Nicaragua,  and  fome  other  provinces  of 
New  Spain  is  tranfacled,  which  confift  in  cacao,  vanillas, 
achiolt,  or  rocou  (a  dying  herb)  indigo,  cochineal, 
hides,  wheat,  maiz,  wool,  fugar,  cotton,  fait,  caffia, 
wax,  and  fome  other  of  the  products  of  Mexico. 

LAVATORY,  or  Lavadero,  a  certain  place  in 
Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  is  got  from  the  earth  by 
means  of  warning.  In  fuch  places  where  gold  is  expected, 
they  dig  deep  into  the  earth,  and  fo  turn  a  ftream  upon 
the  fpot  to  facilitate  this  defign.  When  they  are  got  to 
the  earth  they  want,  they  turn  off  the  ftream,  and  dig 
dry.  This  earth  they  dig  up,  and  place  it  in  a  bafon  like 
a  fmith's  bellows,  into  which  a  little  rivulet  runs  with 
great  rapidity,  diffolving  the  earth,  and  carrying  every 
thing  away  except  the  gold,  which,  by  its  weight,  preci- 
pitates to  the  bottom,  and  mixes  with  a  fine  black  fand. 

LAUDANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  to  di- 
vers preparations  of  opium,  chiefly  in  a  liquid  form.  See 
Opium. 

LAUSANNE,  the  capital  place  of  the  Vaudois,  near 
the  Lake  Leman,  is  more  celebrated  for  the  nobility  who 
refide  here,  and  for  the  learned,  who  have  adorned,  and 
ftill  adorn  its  academy,  than  for  the  extent  of  its  trade. 
There  are  but  few  parts  that  in  equal  limits  enclofe  fo 
much  gentry :  and  commerce  would  flourifh  here,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  fined  and  moft  fertile  countries  in  Europe,  if 
the  nobilitv  had  not  imbibed  the  falfe  notion  of  its  being 
derogatory  to  their  honour. 

At  this  place,  however,  are  made  fome  ratines,  wove 
ftockings,  fine  earthen  and  delft  ware  ;  but  above  all  the 
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book-fellers  trade,  and  "printers  art,  flourifh  here  in  a 
great  degree,  and  ate  daily  improved. 

Oucby,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  half  a  league  from 
Laufanne,  and  which  ferves  for  its  port,  is  the  landing- 
place  for  goods  coming  from  Milan  and  Valais  by  Vevay. 
Here  are  halls  built  purely  for  the  reception  of  merchan- 
dize, which  may  alio  be  brought  here  from  Geneva,  if 
deftined  for  Switzerland. 

LAW.  Traders  in  general  are  the  principal  perfons 
who  ought  to  keep  out  of  litigious  broils,  yet  they  are  the 
moft  liable  to  be  plunged  into  them,  by  reafon  of  their 
conftant  dealings  with  great  variety  of  people.  We  have, 
therefore,  endeavoured,  throughout  this  work,  not  only 
to  give  the  ftatute  law  in  miniature,  which  has  relation  to 
the  chief  fpecies  of  merchandizes,  but  alfo  the  determi- 
nation in  our  courts  of  common  law  and  equity,  of  the 
moft  curious  mercantile  cafes  which  have  come  before 
them,  in  order  to  guard  traders  againrt  thofe  evils  to 
which  they  are  too  frequently  liable. 

Beiides  the  common  ftatute  laws  of  England,  as  alfo 
the/V.v  nonfcripta,  there  are  in  feveTal  parts  of  England 
certain  cuftoms  and  ufages,  which  have  the  force  of  com- 
mon law  among  thofe  people  to  whafe  property  they  be- 
long ;  as  Borough  Englifh,  a  cuftom  fo  called,  not  being 
in  ufe  out  of  England,  where  the  youngeftfon  or  for  want 
Of  fons,  the  youngeft  brother  is  to  inherit,  the  eldeft  be- 
ing fuppofed  to  have  learned  the  father's  trade,  and  the 
youngeft  the  leaft  able  to  fhift  for  himfelf. 

Beiides  thefe,  we  make  ufe  of  the  civil  and  maritime 
laws  in  regard  to  divers  commercial  and  naval  occurrences! 
which  law  is  exercifed  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty  as 
correfponding  and  agreeing  with  the  laws  of  foreign  nati- 
ons, being  fuitable  to  the  nature  and  negociations  of  the 
people  that  are  fubject  to  them  :  by  this  law,  and  the  an- 
cient cuftoms  thereof,  a  mutual  intercourfe  of  commerce  is 
maintained  between  nations,  and  fhould,  in  trading  ftates, 
be  precifely  and  ftrictly  upheld  and  preferved  ;  yet  the 
rights  of  the  municipal  laws  of  the  kingdom  fhould,  by  no 
means,  be  infringed,  but  each  jurifdiction  reftrained  with- 
in its  proper  limits;  which  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  trading  intereft  of  this  nation,  than  fuffering  either 
of  them  to  incroach  upon,  and  fwallow  up  and  devour  the 
other  :  and  that  law,  which  is  univerfally  regarded  in  all 
trading  nations,  fhould  feem  the  beft  calculated  to  deter- 
mine all  mifunderftandings  between  the  trading  fubjects 
of  thofe  feveral  nations,  which  have  relation  to  traffic,  or 
maritime  concerns.  Yet,  in  the  leagues  that  are  eftablifh- 
ed  between  nation  and  nation,  the  laws  of  either  kingdom 
are  excepted  ;  and  as  the  Englifh  merchants  in  France,  or 
in  any  other  nation  in  amity,  are  fubject  to  the  laws  of  that 
country  where  they  refide,  fo  muft  the  people  of  France, 
or  any  other  country,  be  fubject  to  the  laws  of  England, 
when  refident  here.     19  Hen.  VII. 

By  the  common  law,  merchants  were  always  particu- 
larly regarded  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  the  municipal  laws 
of  England,  or,  indeed,  of  any  realm,  are  not  fuffieient 
for  the  ordering  and  determining  the  affairs  of  traffic,  and 
matters  relating  to  commerce,  merchandizing  being  fo 
univerfally  extenfive,  that  it  is  impoffible  :  therefore  there 
is  another  law,  called  the  law- merchant,  which  is  a  kind 
of  fpecial  law,  differing  from  the  common  law  of  England, 
proper  for  merchants,  and  is  become  a  law  of  the  realm, 
and  all  nations  take  fpecial  knowledge  of  this  law  ;  and 
the  common  and  ftatute  laws  of  this  kingdom  leave  the 
caufes  of  merchants,  in  many  cafes,  to  their  own  peculiar 
law,  which  is  founded  on  cuftoms  and  ufages  immemorial. 
On  this  law,  alfo,  we  have  been  pretty  copious  through- 
out our  whole  work. 

There  can  he  nothing  more  perplexing  and  vexatious 
to  traders,  than  being  unhappily  involved  in  law-fuits. 
To  avoid  which,  or  to  prove  fuccefsful  therein,  nothing 
can  be  more  conducive  than  method  and  regularity,  which 
is  the  life  of  a  trader's  affairs  in  general.  Thus  the  due  ar- 
rangement and  methodizing  the  original  vouchers,  which 
relate  to  a  trader's  tranfactions,  for  immediate  reference, 
fhould,  by  no  means,  be  neglected  ;  for,  the  books 
being  of  no  authority  in  a  court  of  judicature,  with- 
out the  original  vouchers,,  thefe  ought  to  be  as  regularly 
difpofed  as  the  others,  in  the  way  they  will  admit  of.  Ne- 
glects of  this  kind,  either  by  mifplacing,  or  lofing  thefe 
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teftimoinals  of  a  trader's  tranfactions,  being  productive  of 
great  confufion  in  public  bufinefs,  order  and  regularity  in 
all  things  cannot  be  too  early  made  habitual  to  the  young 
trader. 

And,  indeed,  if  a  trader  has  any  mifunderftanding  or 
law-fuit  with  others,  and  has  the  beft  caufe  to  defend,  and 
employs  the  moft  fkilful,  as  well  as  moft  upright  counfel, 
follicitor,  or  attorney,  yet,  if  he  cannot  produce  authen- 
tic vouchers  in  his  vindication,  he  will  lofe  his  caufe. 

With  relation  particularly  to  the  laws,  which  concern 
the  various  branches  of  the  public  revenue,  traders,  in  ge- 
neral, fhould  not  be  remifs  in  making  themfelves  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  that  may  concern  themfelves,  left  they 
ihould  incur  the  penalties  thereby  inflicted,  or  be  injured  by 
the  officers,  who  may  exceed  their  authority.  Thus  the 
merchant  fhould  be  well  informed  in  the  laws,  relative  to 
the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms;  variety  of  the  eflential  whereof 
is  given  in  this  work,  under  the  refpective  articles  which 
they  immediately  concern.  But  they  are  fo  numerous,  that 
it  cannot  be  expected  we  fhould  give  the  whole,  and  at 
large,  which  would  be  more  than  to  tranferibe  theftatutes 
at  large.  We  have  judged  it  fuffieient  to  give  the  practical 
trader  fuch  an  idea  thereof,  as  may  tend  to  induce  him  to 
look  into  thofe,  wherein  his  own  private  intereft  is  con- 
cerned. 

Thefe  traders,  who  are  liable  to  the  excife  laws  in  any 
peculiar  branch,  Ihould  not  be  neglectful  to  become  fami- 
liar with  thofe  which  concern  their  refpective  branches  of 
bufinefs  ;  as  the  fait  or  ftamp  duties-,  &c. 

The  neceffity  of  merchants  importers  and  exporters  in- 
forming themfelves  well  in  the  laws  relative  to  the  cuftoms 
in  particular,  will  appear  under  that  bufinefs  wherever  it 
occurs. 

LAW  OF  MARQJJE,  (mentioned  injlat.  27  Eiw. 
III.  flat.  2.  cap.  ij.)  From  the  German  word  march,  i.  e. 
limes,  a  bound  or  limit;  becaufe  they  that  are  driven  to 
make  ufe  of  this  law,  do  take  the  (hipping  or  goods  of  that 
people  of  whom  they  have  received  wrong,  and  cannot 
get  ordinary  juftice,  when  they  can  take  them  within  their 
own  bounds  or  precincts.     oVLetters,  of  Marque 

LAW-MERCHANT,  [Lex  Mercatoria)  is  become  a 
part  of  the  laws  of  this  realm;  for  if  there  be  tvyo  joint- 
merchants  of  wares,  and  one  of  them  dies,  his  executor 
fhall  have  the  moiety  ;  which  is  not  fo  in  the  cafe  of  others 
not  merchants.      Co.  on  Lit.f.  182. 

LAW  OF  THE  STAPLE,  (mentioned  in  flat.  27 
Edw.  III.  Ji.  2.  cap.  22)  is  the  fame  with  law-merchant. 
See  Staple. 

LAZARETTO,  or  Lezar-hsn/e,  a  public  hofpital  for 
the  reception  of  the  fick-poor  ;  and  in  fome  countries  it 
is  a  detached  edifice  for  perfons  coming  from  places  fuf- 
pected  of  the  plague,  to  perform  quarantine  in.  See  Bills 
of  Health. 

LEAD,  Plumbum,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  coarfe  metal, 
and  of  all  others  the  fofteftand  moft  fufible,  when  purified. 

Lead  is  the  heavieft  of  the  metals,  next  after  gold  ;  it  is 
indeed  confiderably  lighter  than  quickfilver,  but  the  want 
of  malleality  denying  thar  fubftansea  place  in  theclafsof 
metals,  lead  is  among  them  the  fecoifd  in  weight.  It  is 
the  fofteit  of  all  the  'metals,  ealily  flattened  under  the 
hammer,  andductik  in  a  very  great  degree,  though  much 
lefs  (o  than  gold.  Its  colour  is  a  pale  bluifh  grey,  it  is 
very  little  fubject  to  ruft,  and  is  the  leaft  fonorous  of  all 
the  metals  except  gold,  with  which  it  feems  nearly  on  an 
equality  in  regard  to  this  property  in  its  common  ftate  ; 
but  Mr.  Reaumur  has  difcovered  that,  if  caft  in  the  form 
of  a  fegment  of  a  fphere,  it  has  fome  found,  when  (truck 
upon ;  a  property  which  gold  does  not  acquire  by  being 
calt  in  the  fame  form. 

Lead  has  been  celebrated  by  the  chemical  writers  for 
very  great  virtues  in  medicine ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it 
feems  to  be  a  metal  very  cautioufly  to  be  given  internally, 
and  rather  calculated  for  outward  application.  Its  ore  is 
poifonous.  The  fteam  which  arifes  from  the  furface  where 
it  is  worked,  infects  the  grafs  of  all  the  neighbouring  places, 
and  kills  the  animals  that  feed  on  it ;  and  among  the  prepa- 
rations of  it  is  a  fait,  called  faccharum  faturni,  which  is 
by  much  its  beft  form  for  medicine,  and  which  is  able  to 
do  great  fervice  in  hsmorrhagef,  and  fome  other  cafes;  it 
is  apt,  however,  to  bring  on  cholics  of  a  very  violent  kind, 
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and  lb  many  other. diforders,  that  the  remady  often  proves. 
worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

Red  Lead,  minium.  Melt  lead  in  a  broad  earthen 
veffel  unglazed,  and  ftir  it  continually  with  a  fpathula,  till  it 
be  calcined  into  a  grey  powder;  this  is  called  the  calx  of 
lead.  Continue  the  fire,  ftirring  it  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  it  becomes  yellow  ;  in  this  (late  it  is  ufed  in  painting, 
and  is  called  mafticot,  or  maQicot :  after  this,  put  it  into  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  it  will  calcine  farther,  and  be- 
come of  a  fine  red,  which  is  the  common  minium,  or  red 
lead. 

This  is  ufed  externally  on  many  occafions.  It  obtunds 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  allays  inflammations,  and 
is  excellent  in  the  cleaning  and  healing  of  old  ulcers.  If 
is  ufed  in  many  of  the  plaifters  and  ointments  of  the 
{hops. 

White  Lead.    See  Cerus. 

Black  Lead,  is  found  particularly  in  the  lead  mines 
in  Cumberland,  in  heavy  lumps,  fome  of  which  are  hard, 
gritty,  and  of  fmall  value;  others  foft  and  of  a  fine  texture. 
The  hill  in  which  it  is  found  is  a  dirty  brittle  clay,  inter- 
fperfed  with  fprings,  and  in  fome  places  drivers  of  the 
rock,  &c. 

This  mineral  has  none  of  the  properties  of  metal ;  for  it 
will  not  fufe  but  calcine  in  an  intenfe  fire.  Before  its  va- 
lue was  difcovered,  the  farmers  ufed  it  as  thofe  of  the  fouth 
counties  do  ruddle,  to  mark  their  (heep.  It  is  not  the  pa- 
trolaeum,  melanteria,  nor  pinguis  ef  the  ancients;  nor 
does  it  agree  with  any  defcription  in  Pliny  or  Aldro- 
vandus. 

The  lumps  of  black  lead  found  in  the  rubbifh  feldom 
exceed  half  a  pound  in  weight ;  but  thofe  found  in  the  mines 
are  faid  to  weigh  fix  or  feven  pounds.  They  work  for- 
ward for  it,  and  the  pits  refemble  quarries  or  gravel-pits. 

LEAGUES,  or  Truces,  are  either  with  enemies, 
friends,  or  neuters ;  and  thofe  made  with  the  former  are 
for  a  limited  time,  or  perpetual. 

Perpetual,  is  where  a  peace  finifb.es  all  difputes,  and  re- 
ftores  a  perfect  amity  between  the  contracting  parties. 

And  treaties  for  a  time  are  termed  truces,  which  are 
alfo  general,  or  particular. 

General  truces  include  all  the  (rates  of  both  princes,  in 
regard  to  their  fubjects  and  commerce,  whilft  particular  ones 
are  only  for  certain  places,  or  certain  perfons,  with  a  li- 
mitation of  their  trade,  and  fometimes  go  no  farther  than 
a  bare  fufpenfion  of  arms. 

A  truce,  however,  whether  general  or  particular,  is  an 
agreement  on  a  ceffation  of  all  hoftilities,  during  the 
term  ftipulated,  and  ought  not  to  be  infringed  or  broken, 
on  any  account.  It  frequently  is  a  parent  of  peace,  as  it 
allows  room  for  confideration,  and  to  treat  of  it,  and,  be- 
fldes,  affords  opportunity  for  fettling  the  jarring  interefts  of 
princes,  who  are  to  be  comprehended  in  it. 

A  general  truce  is  fometimes  fettled  for  fo  long  a  term, 
as  to  become  equal  to  a  peace,  and  fuch  are  commonly 
made  betwixt  princes,  equal  in  power,  who  are  unwilling 
to  quit  any  thing  of  their  fuppofed  right  by  peace,  and  yet 
defire  to  live  quietly  in  their  prefent  ftate,  and  by  this  me- 
dium fatisfy  their  point  of  honour.  Such  truces  are  likewife 
(from  the  foregoing  confiderations)  lefs  fubject  to  a  breach, 
than  a  peace'  that  is  made  perpetual ;  as  princes,  who,  by 
this  latter,  find  themfelves  aggrieved,  will  feek  out  plaufible 
reafons  to  forfake  or  evade  it ;  but,  in  the  other,  when  the 
limited  time  is  expired,  they  have  only  to  renew,  or  ex- 
cufe  it. 

Some  alliances  are  contracted  for  an  enterprize,  and  for 
one  fole  effect,  in  that  part  in  which  the  allies  are  intereft- 
ed,  and  thefe  are  generally  called  leagues,  and  have  been 
fometimes  here  confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament,  and  are 
fuch  agreements,  as  are  always  made  by  command  of  the 
fupreme  power;  and  thefe,  as  well  as  fafe  conducts  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  of  record,  that  is,  enrolled  in  Chancery, 
that  the  fubjects  may  know  who  are  friends,  and  can  have 
actions  perfonal  here,  or  who,  on  the  contrary,  can  have 
none.  4  Infl.  152.  Rot.  Pat.  4.  Hen.  V.  Num.  4.  Coke 
4.  Inji.  156. 

Leagues     commonly   are    offenfive,    and   the  ordinary 

caufes  for  which  princes  and  republics  make   them,    are 

either  to  facilitate  a  conqueft,  or  to  ballance  the  power  of 

an  ambitious  and  enterprifing  neighbour ;  fuch  were  thofe 
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entered  into  againft  the  opulency  and  growing  greatnefs  of 
the  Spaniards;  and  fince,  in  oppofition  to  the  arms  of 
Lewis  XIV.  after  univerfal  monarchy.  But  though  leagues 
are  generally  offenfive,  yet  many  are  confined  only  to  the 
defenfive  part,  and  thefe  entered  into  with  the  fole  views 
of  guarding  againft  the  (inifter  intentions,  or  attempts  of 
any  vicinal  power,  of  which  many  inftances  might  be 
produced. 

LEAKAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  of  12  per 
cent,  to  merchants  importing  wine,  out  of  the  cuftom 
thereof;  and  of  two  barrels  in  twenty-two  of  ale  to 
brewers,  &c.  out  of  the  excife. 

LEAP-YEAR,  the  fame  with  Biflextile.  ^Bissex- 
tile. 

LEASE.  Is  a  demife  or  letting  of  tenements,  right  of 
common,  rent,  or  any  hereditament  unto  another  for  term 
of  years  or  life,  for  a  rent  referved.  And  a  leafe  is  either 
written,  called  a  leafe  by  indenture,  or  a  leafe  parol.  The 
party  that  letteth  this  leafe  is  called  the  leffbr,  and  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  let  is  the  lefTee:  and  a  leafe  hath  in  it  fix 
points  :  1.  Words  fufficient  to  import  a  demife.  2.  A 
leflee  named.  3.  A  commencement  from  a  day  certain.  4. 
A  term  of  years.  5.  A  determination.  6.  A  refervation 
of  rent. 

A  leafe  for  years  is  efteemed  in  law  a  middle  kind  of  in- 
tereft,  between  an  eftate  for  life,  and  a  tenancy  at  will  ; 
for  thofe  who  hold  large  diftrifls  and  tracts  of  lands,  being 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  hufbandry  and  tillage,  found 
it  their  intereft  to  leafe  out  their  demelne,  which  for  want 
of  care  and  cultivation,  lay  wafte,  and  afforded  them  lit- 
tle or  no  profit;  and  this  way  of  letting  for  years  was 
thought  belt  to  anfwer  the  defign  and  intentions  of  the 
lord,  as  well  as  the  expectations  of  the  tenant ;  and  if  they 
had  let  them  for  life,  this  had  given  the  tenants  too  great 
a  power  over  the  lord,  becaufe  then  they  would  have  a  pro- 
perty in  the  freehold,  and  by  fuffering  diffeifins,  or  feign- 
ed recoveries  to  be  had  againft  themfelves,  might  have 
fhaken,  or  endangered  the  inheritance  of  the  owner  ;  and, 
on  the  other  fide,  if  they  had  leafed  their  land  only  at  will, 
few  would  have  been  willing  to  beftow  any  great  pains  or 
induftry  upon  fo  precarious  a  poflcffion,  which  the  arbi- 
trary will  and  pleafure  of  a  peevifh  lord  might  have  de- 
feated. 

LEATHER,  is  the  (kin  of  feveral  forts  of  beafts,  dreffed 
and  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  the  various  manufactures,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  make  them  up,  according  to  their  different 
employments.  The  butcher,  and  others,  who  flay  them 
oft"  the  carcafes,  difpofe  of  them  raw  or  falted  to  the  tanner, 
and  tawyer  ;  they  to  the  fhamoy,  morocco,  and  other 
kind  of  leather  dreflers,  who  prepare  them  according  to 
their  refpective  arts,  in  order  to  vend  them  amongft  the 
curriers,  glovers,  harnefs-makers,  chair-makers,  (hoe- 
makers,  book-binders,  and  all  in  any  way  concerned  in 
the  article  of  leather. 

Leather  has  divers  names,  according  to  the  ftate  where- 
in it  is,  and  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  (kins  where- 
of it  is  prepared,  and  its  peculiar  qualities,  when  fo  pre- 
pared. 

(1.)  The  (kin  is  raw  as  it  comes  ofF  the  animal.  (2.) 
Some  are  felted  with  fea  fait  and  alum,  or  with  natron, 
which  is  a  fpecies  of  falt-petrc,  or  white  fait  wort,  to  pre- 
vent corruption  in  keeping  or  fending  to  diftant  tanneries 
during  hot  feafons. 

Skins  dried  with  the  hair  on,  are  commonly  thofe  of 
oxen  and  cows,  or  buffaloes,  either  tame  or  wild. — Moft 
of  thofe  in  France  come  from  foreign  countries.  The 
places  which  furnifli  them  with  the  largeft  quantity,  are 
Peru,  the  ifle  of  St.  Domingo,  Barbary,  Cape  Verd  ides, 
the  river  Senegal  in  Africa,  Mufcovy,  Ireland,  the  ifland 
of  Cuba.  Thofe  of  this  latter  place  are  the  moft  efteemed  ; 
they  are  called  Havannah  (kins,  from  the  name  of  the  ca- 
pital city  of  that  ifland,  whither  they  are  carried,  in  order 
to  be  fent  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  into  other  parts  of 
Europe — After  thefe  (kins  are  ftript  of  their  hair,  they  are 
fold  to  the  tanner.     See  Tanner  and  Skins. 

The  three  principal  affortments  of  leather  are  tanned  or 
tawed,  and  oil  and  allum  leather,  all  which  are  drefled  in 
fome  yards,  as  they  are  by  Shipton  and  fons  of  Wat- 
ford. 

If  we  refleft  on  the  number  of  (kins  of  all  forts,  which 
8  K  thi$ 
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Shis  kingdom  produces,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  many 
kinds  that  are  imported  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Ireland, 
and  from  our  own  colonies  *  in  general,  under  the  various 
denominations  of  hides,  deer-fkins,  deer-pelts,  half-d'refied 
ditto,  &c.  if  this  be  confidered,  and  alfo  that  moll,  if  not 
all  of  thefe  are  drefled  here,  many  manufactured  into  a  va- 
riety of  things  for  our  own  confumption,  and  very  large 
quantities  of  the  feveral  forts  of  leather  wrought  and  un- 
wrought  (tanned  in  particular)  exported  ;  it  will  be  readily 
granted  that  leather  is  a  ftaple  commodity,  that  may  very 
juftly  be  ranked  in  the  firft  clafs  of  thofe  belonging  to  this 
kingdom. 

*  Our  late  accounts  from  South  Carolina  inform  us, 
that  they  e?:port  from  thence,  in  about  twelve  months,  no 
lefs  than  three  hundred  and  three  hogfheads  of  deer  fkins, 
which,  upon  a  modeft  computation,  is  ten  thoufand  fkins. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  with  great  truth,  that  the  fkins  of 
our  own  production,  and  thofe  imported  from  our  northern 
American  colonies,  when  drefled  in  this  kingdom,  make 
the  beft  leather  in  the  world,  and  therefore  is  an  article  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  trade  of  the  nation  ;  but,  un- 
lefs  fome  proper  regulations  are  made  in  relation  to  this 
branch  of  trade,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  foon  to  lofe  no  in- 
confiderable  part  of  it.  For  the  king  of  Pruffia  has  lately 
eftablifhed  this  manufacture  in  feveral  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, which,  with  the  conduct  of  France,  in  regard  to 
the  fame,  is  like  to  do  this  kingdom  no  fmall  detriment  in 
this  particular. 

By  the  large  territories  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America,  by  the  definitive  treaty,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  fhall  ufe  every  meafure  to  obtain  the  ftrict 
friendfhip  and  alliance  of  the  Indian  nations  inhabiting 
there,  in  which  cafe,  we  mail  not  want  great  plenty  of 
fkins  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  traffic,  at  the  cheaper! 
rates,  and  thereby  to  improve  in  every  part  relative  to  the 
manufacture  thereof,  in  the  moft  extenfive  manner. 

The  ftaple  for  leather,  where  to  be  held,  27  Edw.  III. 
ft.  2.  c.  1. 

It  fhall  have  no  impofition  without  confent  of  parlia- 
ment, 45  Edw.  III.  c.  4.  Ancient  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
portation of  it,  27  Edw.  HI.  ft.  2.c.  1,  .3. 27,  38  Edw.  III. 
c.  6.  187?.  1.  Eliz.  c.  g.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  22.  /  54,  55. 

Aliens  fhall  not  buy  leather  but  in  open  market,  3  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  10. 

The  wardens  of  the  curriers  in  London  may  fearch  for 
leather  infufficiently  tanned.  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  24  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  7. 

Liberty  of  buying  leather  granted  to  certain  ftrangers. 
5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7. 

Shall  be  fold  only  in  open  market.     24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1. 

Directions  for  telling  and  cuftoming  leather.  27  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  14. 

How  ftrangers  are  to  convey  leather  from  one  port  to  an- 
other. 27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  /.  4. 

Exportation  of  leather  reftrained.  2  Es?  3  Edw.  VI.  c. 
9.    1  M.  ft.  3.  c.  8.  s  Eliz.  c.  8.  &  c.  22./  2.    14  Eliz. 

c.  4.   18  Eliz.  c.  9. 

Artificers  in  leather  may  buy  and  fell  tanned  leather. 
3  y  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  6. 

Buying  of  raw  hides  to  fell  again  untanned,  prohibited. 
.    3^4  Edw.  VI.  c.  9. 

Artificers  may  buy  tanned  leather.  I  M.ft.  3.  c.  8. 
1  Eliz.  c.  8. 

Leather  fhall  be  fearched  and  fealed.  1  Eliz.  c  9.  1 
Jac.  I.  c.  22. 

Felony  to  export  leather  or  tallow,  1  Eliz.  c.  10.  per- 
mitted by  20  Car.  II.  c.  5. 

Sheep-fkins  tawed  may  be  exported.     8  Eliz.  c.  14. 

Exporting  of  tallow  and  raw  hides  prohibited.  8  Eliz. 
c.  9. 

Owners  of  fhips,  knowing  the  offence,  to  forfeit  fhip, 
&c.   18  Eliz.  e.g.  f.  2. 

None  but  tanners  to  fell  unwrought  leather.  27  Eliz. 
c.  16. 

How  leather  fhall  be  wrought  and  curried.  1  Jac.  I.  c. 
22.  9  Ann  c.  li.  f.  10.   12  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  7. 

None  but  artificers  may  buy  leather.     1  Jac.  I.    c.  22. 

No  perfon  fhall  foreftal  hides,    &c.     1  Jac.  I.  c.  22. 

/■7-    ■ 

Saving  or  the  rights  of  the  univerfities.     1  Jac.  I.  c.  22. 

/  48. 


This  ait  not  to  extend  to  Wales.     1  Jac.  I.  c.  22.  f 

53-     .     „ 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  Scottifh  hides  brought  to  Ber- 
wick.    1  Jac.  I.  c.  2.  /  56. 

Letters  patent  contrary  to  this  aft  void.  1  Jac.  I.  c. 
22.  /  57. 

No  fkinners  to  take  fervants  who  have  not  been  appren- 
tices.    1  Jac.  I.  c.  9-/4. 

Sheep-fkins  need  not  be  fearched  or  fealed.  4  Jac.  I. 
c.  6.  /  2. 

Tanned  leather  fhall  not  be  fold  by  weight.  47^.  I. 
c.  6.  /  3. 

Sheep-fkins  and  calve- fkins  dreffed  or  undrefled,  and  all 
manufactures  of  leather  may  be  exported.  12  Car.  II.  c. 
4-  /  10. 

Leathers  and  hides  of  ox  and  calves  not  to  be  exported. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  7. 

Leather  fhall  be  fold  in  open  market  only.  13  £5"  14 
Car.  II.  c.  7.  /  4. 

Exportation  declared  a  public  nuifance.  13  &  14  Car. 
II.  c.  7.  /  11. 

This  act  not  to  prohibit  the  carrying  of  hides  for  the  ne- 
ceffary  ufe  of  any  fhip,  &c.   13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  7.  f.  12. 

General  liberty  to  export  leather.  20  Car.  II.  t.  5.  1 
Jac.  II.  c.  13.    I  mil.  &  M.  c.  23.  9  Ann,  c.  6.  /  4. 

Leather  curried  fhall  be  deemed  made  ware.  1  Will. 
&  M.  c.  33. 

Tanned  leather  may  be  fold  by  leatherfellers,  &c.  in 
their  fhops.     1  Will.  6f  M.  c.  33.  /  5. 

Duties  upon  leather,  parchment,  &c.  9  Ann,  c.  11.  10 
Ann,  c.  26,  made  perpetual,  and  part  of  the  general  fund. 
3  Geo.  I.  c.  7. 

Hides  to  be  marked  on  paying  duty.  9  Ann,  c.  11.  f. 
44. 

Forging  the  marks,  death  without  clergy,  Hid. 

Increafe  of  the  drawback  upon  leather  exported.  12  Ann 
ft.  2.  c.  9.  /  64. 

Tawed  fheep-fkins  to  pay  the  fmaller  duty.  3  Geo.  I. 
c.  4.  /  13.  ■ 

Counterfeiting  the  leather  ftamps  felony.  5  Geo.  I.  c. 
2.  /  9. 

Hides  to  be  keptfeparate  till  furveyed.  $Geo.  I.  c.i.  f.  10. 

Artificers  may  freely  buy  their  leather,  and  cut  it,  and 
fell  it  in  fmall  pieces.     12  Geo.  II.  c.  25. 

Penalty  on  curriers  neglecting  to  curry  leather.  12  Geo. 
II.  c.  25.  /  4. 

The  ftatute  1  Ann,  ft.  2.  c.  18.  extended  to  the  manu- 
factures of  leather.     13  Geo.  II.  c.  18. 

Journeymen  to  perform  the  bufinefs  they  are  engaged  in. 
Ibid.f.%.    See  Drawback,  Hides. 

LEATHER  BREECHES  MAKER,  is  a  bufinefs 
fprung  from  the  glover,  and  is  a  trade,  whofe  number  of 
artizans  has  greatly  encreafed  within  thefe  few  years,  and 
employs  a  great  many  hands  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
there  being  fcarce  a  market- town,  or  village  of  any  note, 
but  fome  of  this  trade  may  be  found  therein  :  and  it  may 
be  truly  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  prefent  mafters  of  this 
bufinefs,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  have 
brought  it  to  fo  great  perfection,  that  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  garment  fit  to  be  worn  only  by  the  laborious,  is  be-  , 
come  fafhionable,  and  univerfally  worn,  from  the  tradef- 
men,  to  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  may, 
with  fuitable  encouragement,  become  a  very  profitable  mer- 
cantile commodity,  when  exported  to  proper  markets,  the 
beft  London  made  leather  breeches  beginning  to  be  efteem- 
ed,  and  to  be  worn  in  many  parts  abroad,  not  excepting 
even  fome  very  hot  countries. 

The  forts  of  leather  breeches  are  various  5  fome  being 
made  of  deer,  fheep,  and  goat  fkins;  others  of  calf,  lamb, 
and  beaver  fkins.  The  two  firft  forts  are  the  principal,  the 
confumption  whereof  is  of  more  confequence  than  may  at 
firft  view  appear.  The  deer-fkin  being  chiefly  imported 
from  our  colonies,  and  the  only  commodities  (the  half 
drefled  ones  in  particular)  the  Indians  have  to  exchange 
with  our  Indian  traders  in  North  America,  for  what  they 
want  of  them  3  and  as  this  commerce  with  the  Indians 
may  encreafe,  the  import  of  deer-fkins  will  do  fo  in  the 
like  proportion  ;  confequently  the  price  muft  fall,  if  a 
proper  vent  be  not  found  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  a  flop  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  be  put  to  that  branch  of  our  trade. 
The  confumption  of  the  fecond  fort,  i.  e.  the  fheep-fkin, 
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is  in  fome  degree,  an  help  to  the  woollen  trade  ;  for*  if 
the  fell  monger  cannot  find  a  market  for  the  pelt,  its  value 
will,  ofcourfe,  enhance  the  price  of  wool. 

This  being  the  cafe,  may  it  not  be  worth  confideration 
to  enquire  how  the  confumption  may  be  effectually  fupport- 
ed  ?  Inanfwerto  which  it  may  befaid,  (l.)  By  the  makers 
taking  due  care  to  manufacture  them  in  the  beft  manner, 
and  fell  them  as  low  as  poflible.  (2.)  By  the  merchants 
making  trial  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  thofe  forts,  which  are 
not  perifhable,  nor  too  low  priced  ;  which  has  been  done, 
and  good  returns  made  for  them :  and,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  maker,  the  exporter,  and  the  foreign  markets. 
(3.)  By  the  parliament's  taking  off  the  drawback  on  un- 
dreffed deer-fkins,  and  giving  fuch  a  bounty,  or  allowing 
fuch  a  drawback,  on  the  exportation  of  buck,  doe,  and 
Iheep-fkin  breeches,  as  may  appear  nearly  adequate  to  the 
duties,  and  the  excife  which  the  fkins  and  leather  have 
paid. 

As  the  duties  and  excife  are  the  great  obftruction  to  the 
exportation  of  leather  breeches,  it  may  be  conducive  to  the 
general  good,  if  our  fuperiors  would  pleafe  to  confider,  that, 
as  this  article  now  ftands,  our  politic  rivals,  the  French, 
have,  and  do  actually  buy  our  deer-fkins  undreffed,  taking 
the  drawback  on  ■exportation,  and  drefs  and  manufacture 
them  at  home,  and  fend  them  in  breeches  to  a  foreign 
market,  where  they  have  fold  very  well  (though  inferior 
in  many  refpedts  to  thofe  that  are  made  in  London)  which 
feems  to  be  owing  to  our  ill-judged  imports,  duties,  and 
excifes  on  leather.     See  the  article  Labour. 

LEATHER-CUTTER  and  CURRIER,  is  a  bufinefs 
in  London  of  large  extent,  and  is  generally  carried  on  by 
thofe  who  were  originally  curriers ;  between  whom  and  the 
worfhipful  company  of  cordwainers  in  London,  there  was 
fome  years  fince  a  difpute  at  law,  concerning  the  right  of 
cuttino-  leather  ;  which,  after  expending  fome  thoufands 
of  pounds,  ended  with  each  party's  fitting  down  with  their 
own  colts.  To  curry  a  fkin,  is  to  finifh  it  after  it  comes 
from  the  tanner ;  the  art  confifteth  in  cutting  them  to  a 
proper  ground,  waxing,  colouring,  and  making  them  fit 
for  the  ufe  of  feveral  manufactures.  It  is  deemed  a  good 
employment  for  matter  and  journeyman,  efpecially  as  they 
now  cut  large  quantities  of  bucks  and  buffs  into  foals  for 
fhoes  and  boots,  and  of  calves  leather  for  upper-leathers 
for  (hoes,  and  legs  for  boots,  which  they  fell  to  many 
fhoemakers  in  town  and  country,  wholefale  and  retail, 
and  deal  largely  in  all  the  forts  ef  uncut,  tanned,  and 
other  leather.  It  is  a  bufinefs,  that,  in  its  prefent  fitua- 
tion,  requires  a  good  capital ;  the  tanner  felling  chiefly  for 
ready  money,  and  the  returns  generally  confiderable,  with 
fome  *  very  large. 

*  There  is  one  on  Snow-Hill,  London,  faid  to  return 
near  forty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 

LEATHER-DRESSER.  We  have  before  obferved, 
that  leather  might  be  divided  into  three  affortments,  i.  e. 
tanned  or  tawed,  oil  and  allum-leather ;  and  the  dreffers 
into  the  like  number.  For  the  tanned  or  tawed  leather, 
fee  Tanner.  Thofe  who  drefs  in  oil  and  allum  come 
under  this  article,  and  are  called  leather-dreffers.  The  art 
of  dreffing  fkins  in  oil  is  a  bufinefs  of  large  extent,  and 
very  beneficial  to  this  kingdom.  To  defcribe  every  pro- 
cefs  in  this  art  is  needlefs  ;  it  may  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
when  the  fkins  are  put  into  work,  they  are  at  firft  foaked, 
then  thrown  into  the  lime-pit,  when  taken  thence  are 
pulled  and  delivered  to  the  friezer,  then  ftruck  with  the 
oil  and  fent  to  the  mill ;  when  they  are  milled  fufEciently, 
they  are  thrown  into  the  drench  to  be  fcoured,  (then  by 
fome  fcudded)  which  done,  they  are  hung  upon  the  hooks 
to  dry ;  after  which  they  are  deemed  leather,  and  when 
the  proper  officers  have  weighed  and  marked  them,  in  or- 
der to  eftimate  the  excife  duty  thereon,  they  are  fit  for  the 
market,  or  to  be  fent  to  the  refpective  proprietors.  The 
forts  of  fkins  dreffed  in  oil,  are  deer,  fheep,  and  lamb 
(fome  few  goat,  and  others  not  worth  mentioning)  of 
which  prodigious  quantities  are  confumed,  when  wrought 
into  the  different  manufactures  made  thereof.  It  is  a 
flourifhing  bufinefs  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  its  pro- 
feffors  (thofe  efpecially  who  drefs  their  own  fkins)  being 
men  of  large  fortunes,  and  dealing  for  very  confiderable  fums : 
London,  Briftol,  and  Exeter,  are  the  principal  markets 
for  oil-leather  *,  although  there  are  others,  and  oil  mills 


fet  up  withiri  thefe  few  years,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

*  The  oil  they  ufe  is  Newfoundland,  i.  e.  cod's  liver- 
oil,  of  which  they  confume  a  great  quantity. 

Some  of  this  bufinefs  make  from  their  pieces  a  large 
quantity  of  glue,  which  is  judged  to  be  the  beft  that  is  5 
that  made  by  Shipton  and  fons  at  Watford  in  particular. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  fervice  to  the  farmer  to  knowj 
that  the  flefhings  and  fhavings,  made  by  friezingthe  fkins j 
is  a  very  rich  manure. 

The  allum  leather-dreffers  is  one  that  underftandeth  the 
manner  of  dreffing  fkins  in  allum,  of  which  there  is  a 
confiderable  confumption  ;  the  art  confifteth  in  properly 
foaking,  liming,  wringing  *,  and  ftriking  them  in  a  li- 
quor, compofed  of  water,  fait,  and  allum,  then  drying 
them  properly;  which  done,  and  the  excife  account  takena 
they  are  fit  for  the  market.  The  forts  of  fkins  dreffed  in 
allum,  are  (beep  and  lambs,  and  a  large  quantity  of  kid. 

*  Some  forts  are  not  wrung,  nor  any  by  fome  dreflerSi 
LEATHER-DYER.    This  is  an  art  of  which  there 

are  but  few  in  the  trade ;  their  bufinefs  is  to  dye,  colour, 
oil,  and  allum  leather,  for  the  manufactures,  which  they 
do  of  all  colours,  fome  of  them  to  a  very  great  nicety. 
This  profeffion  hath  fuffered  by  black  ram-fkin  breeches 
not  being  fo  generally  worn  now,  as  they  were  before  the 
death  of  her  late  majefty.  The  mourning  for  her  occa- 
fioning  a  large  demand  for  black  ram  lambfkins,  obliged 
the  manufacturers  to  dye  fome  fkins  that  were  not  quite 
proper  j  and  the  dyer  being  preffed  to  expedite  them  too 
faft,  were  the  true  caufes  that  many  of  them  did  not  come 
up  to  the  character  they  bore  before  that  time  :  the  confe- 
quence  of  this  was  (and  ever  will  be  in  fuch  cafes)  a  de- 
cline in  their  confumption ;  notwithftanding  which,  there 
is  not  fo  good  or  ferviceable  a  commodity  of  the  colour  as 
black  ram-fkin  breeches  are,  when  made  as  they  ought  to 
be.  We  take  notice  of  this  as  a  caution  to  all  manufacturers^ 
to  be  careful  how  they  vend  an  indifferent  commodity,  for 
the  fake  of  a  prefent  profit }  for  it  will  prove,  in  the  run 
of  trade,  to  be  a  future  lofs,  to  all  concerned  in  that  ma-" 
nufadture  j  therefore  this  mould  never  be  done,  on  any 
confideration  whatfoever. 

LEATHER-PARER  and  GROUNDER  is  an  art,  by 
which  its  profeffers  give  the  finishing  ftroke  to  all  forts  of 
oil,  allum,  and  fome  tanned  leathers.  It  confifteth  in 
bringing  the  oil  leather  to  its  proper  face,  by  paring  off 
the  furface  left  on  it  by  the  dreffer,  and  grounding  it  with 
a  ftone,  compofed  or  made  of  pieces  of  the  pumice-ftone  } 
and  in  waffling  and  grounding  the  allum  and  tanned 
leather,  and  making  all  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  feveral  manu- 
facturers. It  is  a  laborious  art,  that  affordeth  a  good 
maintenance  to  the  mafter,  and  good  wages  to  the  jour- 
neyman. 

LEATHER-SELLER,  is  a  buGnefs  that  is  followed  by 
many  in  this  city,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
They  buy  large  quantities  of  undreffed  deer-fkins  of  the 
importers :  oil,  allum,  and  fome  forts  of  tanned  leather 
of  the  dreffers ;  all  which  they  fell  to  the  manufacturers. 
It  is  a  very  genteel  bufinefs ;  but  their  returns  being  large 
and  flow  (they  buying  all  their  undreffed  deer-fkins  with 
ready  money,  and  giving  large  credit)  it  requires  a  very 
large  capital  to  carry  it  on.  In  the  city  of  London  they 
are  an  incorporated  company,  &c.  and  generally  have 
with  an  apprentice  one  hundred  pounds,  frequently  more. 

LEAVEN,  whatever  makes  a  body  fwell  and  ferment. 

LEDGER.    ^Book-Keeping. 

LEE,  at  fea,  generally  denotes  the  part  towards  which 
the  wind  blows. 

LEE-SHORE,  that  on  which  the  wind  blows. 

LEES,  the  groffeft  part  of  wine,  oil,  &c.  being  the 
fediment  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 

A  kind  of  gravelly  fand  is  made  of  the  lees  of  wine 
burnt  and  prepared,  which  is  ufed  by  dyers,  &c.  And 
the  vinegar-makers  drive  a  great  trade  with  lees  of  wine 
dried  and  made  into  cakes,  out  of  which  all  the  liquor  has 
been  preffed. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  confifting  of  St.  Chriftophers, 
Nevis,  or  Mevis,  and  other  Caribbee  Iflands.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  about  feventy-five  miles  in  circumference,  and 
lies  in  the  latitude  of  feventeen  degrees  twenty-five  minutes 
on  this  fide  the  line.     The  Englifh  and  French  both  took 
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pofleflion  of  it  the  fame  day,  and,  in  May  1627,  divided 
it  between  them,  continuing  in  perfedt  amity  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  which  deftroyed  the  harmony  ;  and 
our  countrymen  being  more  powerful  than  their  neigh- 
bours, drove  them  off  the  premifes,  which  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  were  confirmed  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain. 

Their  chief  product  is  fugar,  (of  which  in  a  common 
year  they  make  about  ten  thoufand  hogfheads,)  but  like 
Barbadoes,  this  alfo  yields  fome  ginger,  indigo,  and 
cotton. 

Nevis,  or  Mevis,  was  alfo  fettled  by  the  fame  perfons, 
and  within  a  year  of  the  fame  time  as  St.  Kits  was,  and 
is  commonly  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  thefe  Lee- 
ward IJlands;  it  is  not  above  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  yet 
has  maintained  between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  whites 
and  blacks,  and  produces  about  fix  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
fugar. 

Montferrat  was  begun  planting  with  Nevis,  and  feems 
to  be  near  a  circle  of  about  three  leagues  diameter,  more 
mountainous  than  any  other  of  the  Antilles,  and  yet  fo 
fruitful  in  the  vallies  and  plains,  as  to  produce  from  twenty- 
five  hundred  to  three  thoufand  hogiheads  of  fugar,  (befides 
fome  other  of  the  commodities  before-mentioned,  natural 
to  thefe  ifles)  and  to  fupport  about  five  thoufand  white, 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  thoufand  black  people. 

Barbuda  was  as  early  fettled  as  either  of  the  two  laft- 
mentioned  ifles ;  but  being  different  in  its  produces,  and 
having  met  with  greater  interruptions  to  its  fettlement, 
by  frequent  incurfions  from  the  Caribbeans,  there  are  not 
to  this  day  two  thoufand  people  at  moft  in  the  ifland, 
though  thefe  are  all  white,  as  their  fole  employ  is  hufban- 
dry,  for  carrying  on  which  themfelves  are  fufficient  with- 
out {laves ;  they  raife  corn,  and  feed  cattle,  with  which 
they  fupply  their  neighbours. 

Anguilla,  (as  it  is  falfely  wrote)  or  Snake  Ifland,  (as  it 
is  more  falfely  tranflated)  is  about  ten  leagues  long,  and 
three  broad*  fomething  eel-like,  or  ferpentine  in  its  fhape, 
and  all  fo  level,  that  there  is  not  a  mountain  in  it.  The 
firft  adventurers  fettled  here  in  1650,  and  finding  this  like 
Barbuda,  fitter  for  railing  corn  and  breeding  cattle,  than 
other  productions,  they  brought  their  flock  with  them, 
and  might  undoubtedly,  like  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland, 
have  made  a  better  improvement  in  their  farming  bufiqefs 
than  they  have  done,  had  not  idlenefs  lulled  them  into  a 
flothful  negleft  of  the  means  providence  had  put  into  their 
hands,  of  procuring  a  comfortable  fubfiftence;  but  they 
content  themfelves  with  a  bare  fufficiency  for  nature's  fup- 
port, though  not  through  the  inftigation  of  any  philofophic 
principles,  but  as  the  refult  of  a  confirmed  floth  and  lazi- 
nefs,  which  is  as  great  as  can  be,  and  feems  the  influence 
of  the  air  they  breathe,  as  many  from  Barbadoes,  and 
every  other  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  have  been  inferred 
with  it  on  their  arrival  here ;  and  it  is  carried  to  fo  high  a 
pitch,  that  they  live  in  a  more  lawlefs  manner  than  even 
their  predeceflbrs,  the  Indians,  ever  did,  having  neither  a 
minifternor  magiftrate  among  them;  fo  little  fenfe  or  no- 
tion have  they  of  government  or  religion. 

They  hardly  amount  to  a  thoufand  people,  and  they 
have  very  little  fugar,  and,  we  believe,  no  cotton,  indigo, 
or  ginger  among  them. 

Antego,  or  Antigua,  is  about  fixty  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  was  granted  by  king  Charles  in  1663,  to 
Francis  lord  Willoughby,  governor  of  Barbadoes,  on 
which  he  fettled  a  colony  in  about  three  years  time ;  it, 
however,  afterwards,  by  fome  means,  reverted  to  the  crown. 
Its  principal  town  is  St.  John's,  confiding  of  about  two 
hundred  houfes ;  and  Mr.  Harris  fays,  its  inhabitants  are 
reckoned  about  fifteen  hundred  ;  though  we  fhould  judge 
them  to  be  more  from  the  quantity  of  its  produces,  as  of 
fugar  only  it  is  fuppofed  to  make  fixteen  thoufand  hogf- 
heads, befides  a  little  ginger,  indigo,  and  tobacco :  the  foil 
in  moft  places  is  but  indifferent,  the  heats  are  greater 
than  in  Barbadoes,  &c.  and  the  hurricanes  more  frequent 
and  deftru&ive. 

It  fhould  not  be  forgot  that  our  ifland  of  Granada,  and 
its  dependencies  the  Granadillos,  are  free  from  hurricanes ; 
to  which  alfo  our  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  is  feldom  expofed. 
To  judge  of  the  true  value,  and  to  afcertain  the  real  im- 
portance of  thefe  iflands,  that  are  altogether  now  become 
ours,  we  muft  view  and  contemplate  them  in  their  diffe- 
rent lights,  from  which  they  may  every  one  of  them  be- 


come more  or  lefs,  immediately  or  remotely,  direftly  or 
indirectly,  aflifting  to  the  intereft,  increafing  the  power 
and  the  commerce,  extending  the  navigation,  and  thereby 
promoting  the  welfare  of  Great-Britain ;  or,  in  other 
words,  conducing  to  the  induftry,  the  independency,  and 
the  happinefs  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  fellow  fubjedts, 
who  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  their  mother-country. 

To  judge  to  what  degree  our  new  acquificions  in  the 
Weft-Indies  may  be  likely  to  anfwer  thefe  defirable  pur- 
pores,  it  will  be  requifite  to  obferve  that  general  arrange- 
ment of  things,  which  has  fince  the  peace  of  1763,  taken 
place  in  this  part  of  the  world.  There  is  not  now  an 
ifland  fmall  or  great  in  the  Weft-Indies,  the  right  to  as  well 
as  the  pofleflion  of  which,  is  not  pretty  clearly  afcertained, 
and  this  without  introducing  any  new  powers  into  Ameri- 
ca, which  might  have  proved  prejudicial  to  our  interefts. 
By  thus  adjufting  the  fettlements  of  different  flares,  an 
end  is  put,  at  leaft  as  far  as  human  forefight  reaches,  to 
their  ambitious  views. 

In  virtue  of  this  adjuftment,  many  of  our  old  planta- 
tions will  avail  themfelves  of  thofe  fupplies  of  timber, 
from  which  they  have  been  for  many  years  precluded. 
The  run-away  negroes  will  not  be  able  fo  fhelter  them- 
felves any  more  in  uninhabited  iflands,  and  thofe  impedi- 
ments to,  and  embarraflments  of  our  navigation,  which  have 
been  often  feverely  felt,  and  in  confequence  of  which  fo 
many  frequent  and  loud  complaints  have  been  made  to  al- 
moft  every  government  in  our  colonies,  will  be  removed, 
by  the  taking  away  of  the  caufes. 

By  parting  with  Granada  and  its  dependencies,  the 
French  have  not  only  loft  the  produce  in  fugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  &c.  of  that  ifland,  which  was  not  inconfiderable  ; 
with  all  title  to  thofe  improvements,  which,  as  appears 
from  their  own  authors,  they  were  fully  convinced 
might  be  made  therein ;  and  the  advantage  of  thofe 
fafe  and  commodious  ports ;  but  likewife  the  facility 
which  they  derived  from  thence,  of  fuccouring  all  their 
iflands,  even  when  we  had  fuperior  fquadrons  in  thofe 
feas  ;  to  which,  for  the  future,  they  muft,  in  cafe  of  war, 
be  inevitably  expofed.  By  the  fame  ftep,  they  have  de- 
prived themfelves,  on  that  fide  at  leaft,  of  the  intercourfe 
they  had  with  the  Spaniards,  and  muft  hereafter  run  much 
greater  hazards  than  formerly,  in  receiving,  when  their 
neceflities  require  them,  fupplies  of  provifions  and  mili- 
tary ftores  from  the  Dutch. 

LEGHORN.     See  Florence. 

LEGUMEN,  legume,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  plants 
called  pulfe,  fuch  as  peas,  beans,  &c.  being  fo  denomi- 
nated, becaufe  they  may  be  gathered  by  the  hand,  with- 
out cutting,  as  corn  ufually  is.  Mr.  Ray  reckons  all 
thofe  plants  that  have  a  papilionaceous  flower  among  the 
legumens. 

LEICESTERSHIRE^  famous  forfheep  with  the  largeft 
wool  in  England,  and  though  the  quantity  of  it  is  very 
great,  yet  it  is  here  employed  in  no  other  fabric  than  that 
of  a  variety  of  woven  ftockings;  befides  which,  their  fole 
manufacture  is  of  felt,  caftor,  and  beaver  hats.  Its  pro- 
duels  arc  fea-coal ;  and  beans  and  peas  abound  here  to  a 
proverb.  It  fends  (jointly  with  Warwick/hire)  above  five 
hundred  tons  of  cheefe  by  land  to  London,  and  is  fup- 
pofed to  produce  above  a  thoufand  tons  more,  fold  to  Bir- 
mingham and  other  large  towns,  and  fent  into  Northarnp- 
tonfhire,  Hertfordfhire,  &c.  befides  two  or  three  hundred 
tons  remitted  from  thence  to  Stirbridge  fair. 

LEINSTER,  a  province  in  Ireland.  This  province  is 
wafhed  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the  fea  ;  has  Munfter  and 
Connaught  on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft ;  and  Ulfter  on  the 
north ;  and  is  about  three  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

'  It  has  a  temperate  clear  air,  a  foil  fruitful  in  corn  and 
pafture,  and,  though  in  fome  parts  woody,  abounds  in 
general  with  cattle,  fowls,  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  fifh,  &c. 

Its  principal  rivers  are,  the  Barrow,  Boyne,  Liffy,  Neur, 
Slaine,  and  May. 

It  is  divided  into  the  twelve  following  counties,  viz. 

I.  Louth  county,  which  has  St.  George's  Channel  on 
the  eaft;  Monaghan  and  Eaft-Meath  on  the  weft;  Ar- 
magh and  Carlingford  Bay  on  the  north  ;  and  Weft- 
Meath  on  the  fauth-eaft.  It  is  the  leaft  county  in  the 
kingdom. 
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Csrlingford  is  one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  Ireland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neur  ;  but,  the  town  being  a  little  out 
of  the  way  for  bufinefs,  the  trade  is  not  equal  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  harbour.  They  ufe  the  coal-trade  to  White- 
haven, as  alfo  the  fifhing  in  the  feafon,  which,  is  the  life 
of  trade  on  all  this  fide  of  Ireland,  efpecially  north. 

Dundalk  is  the  (hire-town,  and  has  a  good  market,  but 
little  or  no  trade. 

Drogheda,  which  ftands  on  a  bay  of  its  own  name,  has 
a  good  harbour,  but  of  difficult  entrance.  The  town  is 
populous,  and  has  fome  trade  to  the  North  parts  of  England, 
and  is  fupplied  with  coals  from  Whitehaven,  which  they 
fend  to  all  the  country  round. 

II.  The  county  of  Eaft-Meath  has  thofe  of  Cavan  and 
Louth  on  the  north  and  north-eaft;  Kildare  on  the  fouth- 
weft  ;  Weft-Meath  on  the  weft  ;  with  Dublin  county  and 
the  ocean  on  the  eaft. 

Trim  is  its  chief,  if  not  only  town  of  note,  but  is  not 
a  place  of  any  trade. 

III.  Wejl-Meath,  fo  called  in  refpeft  of  its  fuuation 
from  the  former,  lies  between  the  King's  county  on  the 
fouth,  and  Longford  on  the  north,  and  runs  weft  to  the 
Shannon,  which  parts  it  from  Rofcommon.  It  is  well 
watered  with  rivers  and  lakes,  but  intermixed  with 
bogs. 

Molingar,  which  lies  in  the  center,  is  the  head  of  the 
county  by  aft  of  parliament,  and  a  market-town  of  con- 
iiderable  note  and  ftrength. 

IV.  The  county  of  Longford-  has  Weft-Meath  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth,  Cavan  on  the  north,  aud  Rofcommon  on  the 
weft. 

V.  Dublin  county  is  warned  on  the  eaft  by  the  Irifh  fea, 
has  the  county  of  Kildare  on  the  weft,  Eaft-Meath  on  the 
north,  and  Wicklow  on  the  fouth. 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  plea- 
fantly  feated  on  the  Liffy,  and  is  the  grand  mart,  and  the 
center  of  commerce  for  Ireland,  efpecially  for  the  commu- 
nication of  trade  with  England  ;  and  though  Corke  is  the 
chief  port  for  trade  to  foreign  parts,  and  for  exporta- 
tion of  provifion  to  the  Weft-Indies,  a  trade  of  great  im 
portance  to  Ireland  ;  yet,  that  of  Dublin  is  greatly  fupe- 
rior  in  this  particular,  viz.  that  by  its  great  import  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandize  from  all  parts,  either  directly,  or 
by  way  of  England,  it  has  the  chief  part  of  the  inland 
trade.  The  only  misfortune  of  this  city  is,  the  deficiency 
of  its  harbour,  occafioned  by  the  bar,  where  fuch  heaps 
of  land  are  brought  in  by  the  tides,  that  it  is  difficult  of 
entrance  for  loaden  fhips,  except  at  fpring-tides,  and  even 
then  fhips  of  great  burden  dare  not  venture  in ;  nor,  when 
they  are  in  the  haven,  can  any  (hip  come  to  the  key  that 
draws  above  feven  or  eight  feet  water. 

The  city  is  fupplied  with  coals  from  Whitehaven  in 
Cumberland,  and  Swanzey  in  Wales,  in  fuch  great  fleets, 
that  it  is  common  to  fee  two  hundred  fail  of  colliers  in  the 
road  at  a  time. 

VI.  The  county  of  Kildare  has  thofe  of  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  on  the  eaft,  King's  and  Queen's  counties  on  the 
weft,  Catherlough  on  the  fouth,  and  Eaft-Meath  on  the 
north. 

Naas  is  the  {hire- town,  but  Kildare  the  capital  of  the 
county. 

VII.  King's  county  has  a  part  of  Tippcrary  on  the  weft, 
by  which,  and  Queen's  county,  it  is  bounded  on  the  fouth, 
by  Kildare  on  the  eaft,  and  Weft-Meath  on  the  north. 

Bally  Bay,  in  this  county,  is  a  well-fituated  thriving 
plantation,  near  the  center  of  it. 

VIII.  Queen's  county  has  King's  county  on  the  north  and 
weft,  paYt  of  Kildare  and  Catherlagh  on  the  eaft,  and 
Kilkenny  and  Catherlagh  on  the  fouth. 

Port-Arlington,  a  fmall  town  in  the  north  part  of  the 
countv,  on  the  river  Barrow,  is  reckoned  a  thriving  plan- 
tation.    But 

Mountmellick,  a  well-improved  town,  is  faid  to  be  the 
beft  market  in  the  county. 

IX.  The  county  of  Wicklow  has  St.  George's  Channel 
on  the  eaft,  Kildare  and  Catherlagh  counties  on  the  weft, 
that  of  Dublin  and  part  of  Kildare  on  the  north,  and  Wex- 
ford county  on  the  fouth.  A  copper  mine  was  difcovered 
here  not  many  years  ago,  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Wayne, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  Briftol,  which  is  like  to  bring  them 
great  profit  for  their  undertaking. 
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The  {hire-town  is  Wicklow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Letrim  ;  but  it  has  not  any  trade,  except  what  is  managed 
in  fmall  veffels,  and  chiefly  to  carry  provifions  to  Dublin, 
for  the  haven  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  famous  for  the  beft 
ale  of  Ireland. 

Dunlavin,  is  a  fine  Englifli  plantation,  and  a  good 
market. 

X.  The  county  of  Catherlagh  has  Wexford  on  the  fouth, 
part  of  Queen's  county  and  Kilkenny  on  the  weft,  part 
of  Kildare  and  Wicklow  on  the  north,  and  part  of  Wick- 
low and  Wexford  on  the  eaft. 

XI.  The  county  of  Kilkenny  is  bounded  an  the  weft  with 
Tipperary,  on  the  eaft  with  Wexford  and  Catherlagh,  on 
the  fouth  with  Waterford,  and  on  the  north  with  Queen's 
county.  This  county  is  adorned  with  more  towns  and 
caftles  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 

Kilkenny  is  a  large,  ftrong,  populous,  and  wealthy  city, 
with  as  good  a  trade  as  any  inland  town  of  that  kingdom. 

XII.  The  county  of  Wexford  has  St.  George's  Channel 
on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  part  of  Catherlagh  and  Kil- 
kenny on  the  weft,  and  Wicklow  on  the  north. 

Rofs,  on  the  borders  of  Kilkenny  county,  is  a  town  of 
good  trade,  by  means  of  its  river,  formed  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  Neur  and  Barrow,  which  brings  up  fhips  of  very   ' 
confiderable  burden  to  its  key. 

Wexford  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slane :  it  is  a 
large  corporation,  as  well  as  the  (hire-town,  and  has  a 
very  good  harbour. 

LEIPSIG,  is  one  of  the  greateft  trading  towns  in  Ger- 
many ;  its  fituation  is  advantageous,  for  a  place  that  has  • 
no  river  of  confequence  near  it.  Magdeburg,  which  is 
fituated  on  the  Elbe,  is  fourteen  German  miles  and  a  half 
diftance,  and  merchandize  is  brought  from  Hamburg  by 
that  channel.  What  has  diftinguifhed  this  city  through  a 
long  feries  of  years,  is  the  liberty  of  confeience  which  has 
been  indulged  to  all  forts  of  people. 

The  wool  which  is  collected  in  this  city  is  an  important 
article,  and  contributes  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  citizens. 
They  have  fome  rich  manufactures,  and  are  much  diftin- 
guiftied  for  painted  cloths,  in  imitation  of  tapeftry.    Wars 
and  invafions,  with  the  want  of  ceconomy  at  court,  have 
much  humbled  the  pride  of  the  citizens,  and  reduced  that 
luxury  which  the  advantages  of  commerce  had  introduced 
amongft  them.     The  viG.t  which  the  king  of  Pruffia  made 
them  is  yet  fre(h  in  their  minds ;  and  the  heavy  contribu- 
tions impofed  on  them,  fit  heavy  at  their  hearts.     In  this 
place  are'  three  fairs  kept  annually,  namely,  New-year's 
day,  Eafter,  and   Michaelmas.     Formerly  thefe  were  all 
very  confiderable,  but  now  that  of  Eafter  only.     To  thefe 
refort  Polanders,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Pruflians,  and 
people  from  all  parts  of  Germany  ;  alfo  French  and  Ita- 
lians, and  even  Ruffians  come  hither,  and  bring  the  pro- 
duce of  their  refpective  countries.     Magdeburg  fupplies  it 
with  tobacco,  which  is  the  growth  of  that  place:  fo  great 
aquantity  of  this  article  is  confumed  in  Germany,  that  a 
common  poftilion  is  faid   to  fill  his  pipe  thrice  in  -the  (pace 
of  two  German  miles. 

Accompts  are  kept  here  in  dollars  and  goete  grofchen, 
of  which  twenty-four  make  a  dollar  :  a  ducat  paffes  for 
two  dollars  three  quarters.  Sundry  coins  are  current,  but 
the  pure  Saxon  filver  money  is  as  hard  to  be  found  here  as 
in  Drefden.  The  exchange  on  Amfterdam  is  ordinarily 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  for  one  hundred  rix- 
dollars  current  of  the  United  Provinces.  Their  centner 
is  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  different  from  the  Englifli 
weight  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Their  ell  is  twenty- 
two  inches  and  a  half  Englifli. 

Here  are  about  forty  thoufand  inhabitants  within  the 
gates,  of  which  fixteen  families  are  French  refugees  :  the 
fuburbs  are  filled  with  people. 

LEITH-HARBOUR.  By  27  Geo.  II.  power  is  given 
to  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  to  contribute  two  thou- 
fand pounds,  and  likewife  to  receive  contributions  from 
other  perfons,  towards  improving  and  enlarging  this  har- 
bour, and  erecting  conveniencies  for  building,  repairing, 
loading,  unloading,  and  laying  up  of  fliips  and  veffels,  and 
for  the  building  of  warehoufes,  wharfs,  and  keys  ;  but,  as 
no  duty  is  laid  on  (hipping  by  this  act,  we  (hall  take  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  it. 

LEMNIAN  EARTH,  terra  lemma,   is  a  fat,  vifcid, 

flippy  clay,  of  a  pale  red  colour.     It  is  broughHo  us  in 
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little  cakes  or  troches,  marked  with  different  characters. 
It  has  its  name  from  the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  where  it  is 

du8-  j       j.  -      •    j 

This  earth,  when  genuine,  is  a  good  medicine  in  dy- 

fenteries,  erofions  of  the  inteftines,    haemorrhages  of  all 

kinds,  and  in  gleets,  feminal  weaknefles,  and  the  fluor  al- 

bus  in  women. 

LEON,  in  Spanifh  America,  produces  fugar,  cattle, 
hides,  pitch,  rofin,  and  excellent  cordage,  befides  plenty 
of  timber  for  fhips,  whereof  more  are  built  here  than  at 
any  place  in  the  South  Seas. 

LESPARSO,  is  fituated  in  the  Bay  of  Caldaria,  two 
leagues  from  the  fea ;  it  is  the  port  to  Carthage,  a  city  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Quimbaia,  twenty-four 
leagues  diftant  from  it,  and  formerly  had  a  good  trade,  but 
it  is  now  reduced  to  fome  fugar,  hides,  and  provifions  for 
Lima. 

LETTER-CASE-MAKER.  The  boy  who  is  de- 
flgned  for  this  bufinefs,  oaght  to  have  fome  ingenuity ;  but 
no  more  than  a  common  education  is  neceffary.  Some 
of  this  trade  make  a  great  variety  of  forts,  fattened  with 
locks  and  clafps  of  various  kinds,  together  with  travelling 
defks,  &c.  This  art  has  been  lately  much  improved  by 
Meflrs.  Richards  and  company,  who  have  not  only  in- 
vented more  commodious  pocket-books,  &c.  but  make 
filver  and  gold  clafps,  finely  chafed,  others  beautifully 
enamelled,  and  others  of  polifhed  fteel  and  gold.  The 
letter-.cn/e-maiers  in  the  common  way,  take  from  five  to 
ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice.  A  journeyman  gets  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  fhillings  a  week ;  and  may  fet  up  with 
fifty  pounds. 

LETTER-FOUNDER.  This  is  a  clafs  of  founders 
who  are  folely  employed  in  calling  letters  or  types  for  the 
printers.  It  is  an  ingenious  bufinefs,  of  which  there  are 
only  three  in  London.  Thefe  letters  are  caft  at  the  end  of 
pieces  of  metal  about  an  inch  long.  Thofe  of  every  clafs 
and  every  fize  are  formed  in  the  following  manner:  the 
matter  founder  cuts  the  letter  in  relief  on  the  point  of  a 
fteel  punch,  with  the  niceft  exadtnefs ;  and  then  ftriking 
the  impreffion  upon  a  piece  of  copper,,  the  letter  is  left  in- 
dented in  it ;  and  this  piece  of  copper,  with  this  impref- 
fion, which  is  called  the  matrix,  is  placed  in  an  iron 
mould,  which  being  (hut,  the  metal  is  poured  in,  and  the 
letter  caft.  The  work  is  not  hard,  but  attended  with 
fome  inconvenience  as  to  health,  on  account  of  their 
ftanding  all  day  over  the  hot  metal,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  lead,  pewter,  antimony,  &c.  They  take  with  an  ap- 
prentice ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds;  and  a  journeyman 
may  earn  three  fhillings  a  day ;  but  it  is  not  a  very  eafy 
tafk  to  commence  matter. 

LETTER  of  ATTORNEY,  is  a  writing  authorizing 
an  attorney,  that  is,  a  man  appointed  to  do  a  lawful  aft 
in  our  ftead.  As  a  letter  of  attorney  to  give  feifin  of  lands, 
to  receive  debts,  to  fue  a  third  perfon,  &c. 

LETTERS  of  SAFE-CONDUCT.  In  all  fafe-con- 
dufts  to  be  granted  to  any  perfons,  the  names  of  them,  of 
the  fhips,  and  of  the  matters,  and  the  number  of  the  ma- 
riners, with  the  portage  of  the  fhips,  fhall  be  exprefled. 
15  Hen.  VI.  c.  3. 

Merchants  aliens  may  load  fhips  of  Spain,  and  other 
parts,  adverfaries  and  enemies  of  the  king,  if  the  matters, 
or  merchants  or  fuch  fhips,  have  letters  patent  of  the  king 
of  his  fafe-condufl,  making  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
fhips,  and  of  the  matters ;  and  if  any  fuch  fhip  charged 
with  fuch  merchandizes  of  fuch  merchants  be  taken  upon 
this  fea,  by  the  king's  people,  not  having  the  king's  letters 
patent,  within  the  board  of  fuch  fhips,  at  the  day  of  the 
taking,  nor  that  fuch  letters  patent  be  in  the  Chancery  in- 
rolled,  the  takers  may  enjoy  the  fame.     18  Hen.  VI.  c.  8. 

All  letters  of  fafe-conduft  to  be  granted  to  the  king's 
enemies,  or  others,  fhall  be  inrolled  in  Chancery,  before 
fuch  letters  be  delivered  ;  and  all  letters  of  fafe-condurSr.  not 
inrolled  before  delivery,  fhall  be  void.  20  Hen.  VI.  c.  I. 
/•  2,  3,  4- 

If  any  goods  be  taken  by  the  fubjefts  of  the  king  upon 
the  fea,  charged  in  any  fhip  belonging  to  enemies,  not 
having  letters  of  fafe-condudl  inrolled,  they  that  take  the 
goods  fhall  them  enjoy. 

The  fubjeifts  taking  fuch  fhips,  not  having  letters  of  fafe- 
conduit  within  the  faid  fhips,  and  bringing  them  within 
the  realm,  fhall  not  be  endamaged  for  fuch  taking,  if  they 


be  ready  to  make  reftitution,  within  reafonable  time  after 
knowledge  is  made  to  them  of  the  letters  of  fafe-conduct, 
inrolled  in  Chancery  before  the  taking. 

If  any  fubjefts  attempt  to  offend  upon  the  fea,  or  in 
any  port  under  the  king's  obedience,  againft  any  ftrangers 
in  amity,  league,  or  truce,  or  by  fafe-condudl,  the  chan- 
cellor fhall  have  authority  to  caufe  fuch  perfon  to  be  deli- 
vered, and  the  goods  or  fhip  taken  to  be  reftored,  &c. 
31  Hen.Vl. 

There  was  formerly  appointed  in  thefe  realms  a  confer- 
vator  of  fafe-condufts,  and  the  fame  perfon  had  alfo 
the  care  of  truces.  See  Passports,  Leagues,  and 
Truces. 

LETTERS  of  Credit,  among  merchants,  a  letter 
which  a  merchant  or  banker  direfts  to  his  correfpondent  in 
any  country,  ordering  him  to  credit  the  bearer  as  far  as 
a  certain  fum.     See  Bills  of  exchange. 

LETTERS  of  Licence,  in  trade,  a  writing  granted  to 
a  man  who  has  failed,  and  is  figned  and  fealed  by  his  cre- 
ditors ;  whereby  the  debtor  has  a  longer  time  for  payment, 
and  may  go  about  his  bufinefs  without  fearing  an  arreft. 

LETTERS  of  Marque,  are  extraordinary  commiffions 
granted  to  captains  or  merchants  for  reprifals,  in  order  to 
make  reparation  for  thofe  damages  they  have  fuftained,  or 
the  goods  they  have  been  defpoiled  of  by  flrangers  at  fea. 

They  feem  to  be  always  joined  to  thofe  of  reprife, 
for  the  reparation  of  a  private  injury  ;  but,  when  the  hurt 
of  an  enemy  is  folely  intended  under  a  declared  war,  the 
former  only  are  granted  to  privateers,  as  will  be  fhewn 
under  that  article. 

Thefe  commiffions  in  the  law  have  other  appellations 
than  reprifals  or  letters  of  marque,  as  pignoratio,  clarigatio, 
and  andrdepfia ;  and  though,  by  virtue  of  thefe,  any  cap- 
ture they  licenfe  becomes  legal,  yet  private  authority  will 
not  juftify  the  proceedings,  as  it  only  can  be  done  by  the 
power  of  that  prince  or  ftate,  whofe  fubjecl:  the  injured 
perfon  is,  nor  is  the  fame  grantable  even  by  them,  but 
where  the  fuffering  perfon  has  juftice  denied  him,  or  ille- 
gally delayed.      Grot,   de  Jure  Belli  t?  Pads,  I.  3.  c.  2. 

/•  4»  5- 

This  cuftom  of  reprifals  is  now  become  a  law  by  the  con- 
fent  of  nations,  and  has  been  generally  confirmed  by  an 
article  in  almoft  every  treaty  of  peace  that  has,  for  fome 
years  paft,  been  made  in  Europe,  under  its  proper  reftric- 
tions  and  limitations;  as  in  that  concluded  with  Spain  the 
13th  of  May,  1667,  (art.  3.)  that  with  France  the  21ft 
of  July,  1667,  (art.  16.)  that  with  Holland  of  the  fame 
date,  (art.  31.)  that  with  Denmark  the  nth  of  July,  1670, 
and  almoft  all  others  made  fince;  and  it  was  con  (t  Luted 
by  them,  grounded,  according  to  the  great  Juflinian,  on 
the  urgency  of  human  neceffities,  as,  without  this,  great 
licence  would  be  given  and  tolerated  for  the  committing  of 
depredations  and  injuries,  efpecially  if  only  the  goods  of 
rulers  were  made  liable,  who  feldom  poffefs  any  thing  that 
the  injured  can  come  at  for  fatisfaflion ;  whereas  the  effects 
of  thofe  private  men,  whofe  dealings  in  trade  are  various, 
may  be  catched  for  recompence,  fometimes  with  the 
greafeft  eafe,  and  freeft  from  rifque  or  danger.  Molloy  de 
Jure  Mar.  p.  27.  /  3.    Jujl.  Injl.  de  Jure  Nat. 

And,  as  the  benefit  of  this  obligation  was  common  to 
all  nations,  they  which  were  at  one  time  fufferers,  would 
at  another  time  be  eafed  by  it,  and  princes  are  not  only 
accountable  for  public  injuries,  but  in  prudence  fhould  en- 
deavour to  prevent  private  ones,  and,  by  fetting  the  good 
example  of  protecting  foreigners  from  wrongs,  add  ftrength 
to  their  juft  demands  of  redrefs,  whenever  their  own  fub- 
jects  have  occafion  to  requeft  it  from  them. 

If  therefore  the  injured  party  cannot  obtain  his  definitive 
fentence  or  judgment,  within  a  fit  time,  againft  the  perfon 
of  whom  he  complains,  or  if  there  be  a  judgment  given 
againft  apparent  right  and  law,  and  no  relief  can  be  had 
from  the  iniquity  of  fuch  a  decree,  the  bodies  and  move- 
ables of  the  prince's  fubjefts,  who  render  not  right,  may 
be  apprehended  and  taken.     Molloy  de  Jure  Mar.  p.  28. 

fea.  5. 

But  in  the  profecution  of  this  there  muft  be, 

1.  The  oath  of  the  party  injured,  or  other  fufficient 
proof,  touching  the  pretended  injury,  and  of  the  certain 
lofs  and  damage  thereby  fuftained. 

2.  A  proof  of  the  due  profecution,  for  the  obtaining  fa- 
tisfa&ion  in  a  legal  way, 

3,  The 
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3.  The  delaying  or  denial  of  juftice. 

4.  A  complaint  to  his  owh  prince  or  ftate. 

5.  Requisition  of  juftice,  by  him,  or  them,  made  to 
the  fupreme  head  or  ftate,  where  juftice  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  was  denied. 

6.  Perfiftency  ftill  in  the  denial  of  juftice. 

And  all  this  preceding  letters  of  reprifal,  under  fuch 
cautions,  reftridtions,  and  limitations,  as  are  confonant  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  fubfifting  treaties,  and  as  the  fpe- 
cial  cafe  fhall  require,  may  iffue,  not  only  by  the  jus  gentium 
and  civile,  but  by  the  ancient  and  municipal  laws  of  the 
kingdom.     Mag.  Xihar.  c.  30.  the  latter  claufe. 

The  reprifals  grantable  by  the  laws  of  England  are  of 
two  forts,  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  the  ordinary  are  ei- 
ther within  or  without  the  realm,  and  are  always  granted 
to  Englifii  merchants  who  have  fuffered  in  their  perfons  or 
effedts,  and  have  had  their  goods  fpoiled,  or  taken  from 
them,  beyond  the  fea,  by  merchants  ftrangers,  and  can- 
not upon  fuit,  or  the  king's  demanding  juftice  for  him, 
obtain  redrefs ;  in  fuch  cafe,  the  injured  perfon  proving,  that 
he  has  profecuted  the  offenders  in  a  legal  courfe,  and  had 
juftice  delayed,  or  denied  him,  he  {hall  have  a  writ  out 
of  Chancery,  to  attach  the  merchants  ftrangers  of  that  na- 
tion, or  their  goods  here  in  England,  the  which  is  granted 
to  the  fubjedt  opprefled,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but  of 
common  right,  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper  of  Eng- 
land, who  always,  in  fuch  cafe,  hath  the  approbation  of 
the  king,  or  council,  or  both,  for  his  fo  doing.  Molloy 
de  Jure  Mar.  p.  29.  /.  7. 

The  other  ordinary  reprifals,  granted  for  reparation  out 
of  the  realm,  are  always  under  the  great  feal  of  England, 
and  cannot  be  revoked  or  annulled  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  the  perfon  injured  hath  petitioned,  and  hath,  accord- 
ing to  law,  made  out  by  proof  his  lofs,  and  no  regard 
having  been  paid  to  letters  of  requeft,  fent  to  the  prince 
of  the  offender,  nor  reparation  made ;  then  the  letters  pa- 
tent of  reprifal  (being  fealed)  immediately  create  and  veft 
a  national  debt  in  the  grantee,  to  be  fatished  in  fuch  man- 
ner, and  by  fuch  means,  as  the  faid  letters  patent  do  di- 
rect, out  of  the  goods  and  eftates  of  his  fubjedls  who  re- 
fufe  or  protelate  doing  right;  but,  though  thefe  letters 
patents  are  unrevokable,  yet,  if  the  fupreme  power  thinks 
the  execution  of  them  cannot  well  be  effected,  without 
endangering  the  peace  of  both  ftates,  this  may  juftly 
caufe  their  refpite  till  a  more  proper  occafion  ;  for  the  fla- 
tute  of  4  Hen.  V.  c.  7.  does  not  reftrain  the  king's  prero- 
gative and  authority,  which  he  had  at  the  common  law, 
in  judging  the  conveniency  and  time  when  they  {hall  be 
executed  ;  and  as  the  king  hath  the  legiflative  power  of 
peace  and  war,  in  a  public  treaty  for  the  nation's  good, 
they  may  be  mortified  and  then  revoked  by  the  great  feal, 
in  purfuance  of  that  treaty,  and  princes  are  always  cau- 
tious in  the  framing  and  compofing  fuch  letters  patent,  fo 
as  they  may  not  be  reckoned  a  breach  of  the  peace,  which 
the  granting  them  (for  particular  fatisfadfion)  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  does  not  amount  to.  Molloy  de  Jure  Mar. 
p.  30.  /  8. 

The  extraordinary  reprifals  are  by  letters  of  marque,  for 
reparation  at  fea,  or  any  place  out  of  the  realm,  grantable 
by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  with  the  like  approbation  of 
the  king  or  council,  or  both  ;  but  they  are  only  during  the 
king's  pleafure,  and  to  weaken  the  enemy  during  the  time 
of  war,  and  may,  at  any  time,  be  revoked.     Ditto,  p.  32. 
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But,  before  granting  letters  of  marque,  there  gradually 
precede  two  or  three  letters  of  requeft,  and,  according  to 
the  fatisfadtion,  fufHcient  or  infufficient,  returned  in  an- 
fwer,  commiffions  are  awarded  or  denied ;  and  the 
prince  or  ftate,  whofe  fubjedt  the  injured  perfon  is,  fhould 
not  value  his  misfortune  at  fo  low  a  rate,  as  to  refufe  him 
the  former,  for  that  would  be  to  accumulate  injuries,  but 
fhould  likewife,  if  juftice  be  denied,  after,  fuch  requeft,  arm 
him  with  power  to  take  fatisfadtion  by  reprife,  vi,  manu,  & 
militari.     Molloy  de  Jure  Mar.  p.  32.  f.  II. 

Subjedts  cannot  by  force  hinder  the  execution  even  of  an 
unjuft  judgment,  or  lawfully  purfue  their  right  by  force, 
by  reafon  of  the  efficacy  of  the  power  over  them  :  but 
foreigners  have  a  right  to  compel,  which  yet  they  cannot 
ufe  lawfully,  fo  long  as  they  may  obtain  fatisfadtion  by 
judgment ;  though,  if  that  ceafes,  then  reprifal  is  let  in. 
Ditto,  p.  33.  /  12. 


Judgment  is  obtained  either  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  by 
way  of  profecution,  or  fuit,  or  appeal  from  the  fame,  aftef 
fentence  or  judgment  given,  to  a  higher  court ;  or  elfe  in 
the  extraordinary  way,  which  is  by  fupplicaiion,  or  peti- 
tion, to  the  fupreme  power  ;  but  we  muft  underftand  that 
to  be  when  the  matter  in  controverfy  is,  tarn  quoad  merits 
quam  quoad modum  procedendi ;  not  doubtful;  for,  in  doubt- 
ful matters,  the  prefumption  is  ever  for  the  judge  or  court. 
Molloy  de  Jure  Mar.  p.  33.  /  13. 

But  the  reprifal  mult  be  grounded  on  wrong  judgment 
given,  in  matters  not  doubtful,  which  might  have  been 
redreffed  in  fome  fhape,  either  by  the  ordinary  or  extraor- 
dinary power  of  the  country  or  place,  and  the  which  was 
apparently  perverted  or  denied  :  though,  if  the  mafter  be  I 
doubtful,  it  is  then  otherwife ;  for  in  caufes  dubious  or 
difficult,  there  is  a  prefumption  always,  that  juftice  was 
truly  adminiftered  by  them  who  were  duly  eledted  and  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe. 

And  yet,  in  this  latter  cafe,  fome  are  of  opinion,  if  it 
was  dubious,  and,  if  the  judgment  was  againft  apparent 
right,  the  ftranger  opprefled  is  let  into  his  fatisfadtion ; 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  judge's  authority  is  not  the 
fame  over  foreigners  as  over  fubjedts,  for  the  motive  or 
caufe  above-mentioned.  Paulus  Leg.  Julia  D.  de  Cond. 
indebitor. 

If  an  Engli£h  merchant  fhall  profecute  a  fuit  in  the  or- 
dinary courts  of  law  beyond  feas,  and  fentence  or  judg- 
ment fhall  pafs  againft  him,  from  which  he  appeals  to  the 
fupreme  court,  and  there  the  firft  judgment  or  fentence  is 
confirmed,  though  the  complaint  hath  received  a  judgment 
contrary  to  right  and  equity,  yet  this  will  be  no'  caufe  for 
letters  of  reprifal,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  occafion  letters 
of  requeft  (if  the  circumftances  and  reafons  are  ftrong  for 
the  fame)  to  have  a  rehearfing. 

But,  if  an  Englifhman  fhall  have  right  to  recover  a  debt 
there,  and  the  debtor  is  committed  to  the  cullody  of  an 
officer  till  payment,  and  he  wilfully  lets  the  prifoner  efcape, 
who  then  becomes  infolvent,  this  circumftance  may  occa- 
fion letters  of  reprifal. 

In  England,  if  a  foreigner  bring  an  adtion  perfonal 
againft  I.  S.  and  the  matter  is  found  fpecial  or  general, 
and  the  party  prays  judgment,  and  the  court  refufes  it,  and 
then  the  defendant  dies,  and  with  him  the  adtion  (the  na- 
ture of  it  being  fuch)  the  party  is  here  without  remedy,  and 
the  fame  may  occafion  letters  of  reprifal,  if  it  be  accom- 
panied with  thofe  circumftances  that  evince  an  apparent 
denial  of  juftice,  i.  e.  putting  it  off  from  term  to  term 
without  caufe. 

An  Englifiiman  profecutes  his  right  in  the  legal  courts 
beyond  feas,  and  the  military  governor  oppofes  the  profe- 
cution, and  by  force  conveys  away  the  debtor,  and  his 
goods,  and  the  fentence  or  judgement  is  obtained:  its  ul- 
timate end  being  execution,  is,  by  the  afore-mentioned 
means,  fruftrated,  and  may  occafion  letters  of  reprifal. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  be  murdered,  fpoiled,  or  otherwife 
damaged,  in  hoftile  manner,  in  the  territories  or  places  be- 
longing to  any  king,  to  whom  letters  of  requeft  are  iffued 
forth  ;  and,  if  no  fatisfadtion  be  made  for  the  injury,  letters 
of  reprifal  may  be  granted,  as  the  petitioning  parties  are 
not  in  fuch  cafes  compelled  torefort  to  the  ordinary  profe- 
cution ;  but  the  prince  of  the  country,  againft  whom  the 
fame  are  awarded,  muft  repair  the  damage  out  of  his,  or 
their  eftates,  who  committed  the  injuries  ;  and,  if  that 
proves  deficient,  it  muft  then  fall  as  a  common  debt  on 
his  country.     Molloy  de  Jure  Mar.  p.  34.  f.  15. 

Such  letters  of  requeft  generally  allot  a  time  certain  for 
damages  to  be  repaired,  and,  if  not  complied  with,  re- 
prifals are  to  iffue :  thus,  after  the  maffacre  at  Amboyna, 
and  other  depredations  committed  by  the  Dutch  on  the 
Englifh,  his  majefty,  in  1625,  iffued  forth  his  letters  of 
requeft  to  the  ftates  cf  Holland,  for  fatisfadtion  within 
eighteen  months,  otherwife  letters  of  reprifal  fhould  be 
granted;  and  king  Charles  II.  iffued  letters  of  requeft  to 
the  faid  ftates,  for  fatisfadtion  to  be  granted  to  William 
Courten,  Efq;  for  depredations  made  by  their  fubjedls  on 
two  of  his  fhips ;  but,  not  obtaining  it  in  the  limited  time, 
he  granted  to  the  partners  and  heirs  of  the  faid  Courten 
his  letters  of  marque,  in  the  form  following  :  Ditto. 

Charles  II.  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland, 

France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  to 
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all  Chriftian  people  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come, 
greeting  :  whereas  our  loving  fubjeft,  William  Courten, 
Efq;  deceafed,  and  his  partners,  anno  1643,  by  the  depre- 
dation and  hoftile  aft  of  one  Gailand,  commander  in  chief 
of  two  fhips  belonging  to  the  Eaft-India  company  of  the 
Netherlands,    was,    between  Goa   and    Macao,    in  the 
ftreights  of  Malacca,  deprived,  and  moft  injurioufly  fpoiled, 
of  a  certain  fhip,  named  the  Bona  Efperanza,  and  of  her 
tackling,  apparel,  and  furniture,   and   all  the  goods  and 
lading   in   her,    upon  a  very  hopeful  trading  voyage  to 
China,  which  were  carried  to  Batavia,  and  there  all,  de 
fafto,  without  due  procefs  of  law,  confifcated.     And  that 
alfo  in  the  fame  year,  another  laded  fhip  of  our  faid  fub- 
jeft,  called  the  Henry  Bonadventure,    being  come  on 
ground  near  the  ifland  Mauritius,  was  there,  both' fhip  and 
goods,  feized  upon  by  fome  of  the  officers  and  minifters, 
and  others  under  the  command  of  the  faid  Eaft-India  com- 
pany, and  utterly  detained  from  the  right  owners.     And 
whereas  the  faid   William    Courten,    and  his  affigns   in 
his    life-time,    ufed   all   poffibie    endeavours    to   recover 
the  faid  fhips  and  goods,   and  to  procure  further  juftice 
againft  the  malefaftors,    and    yet  could   obtain    no  re- 
ftitution  or  fatisfaftion,  whereby  they  became  to  be  much 
diftreffed  and  utterly  undone  in  their  eftates  and  credit  : 
and  that  thereupon,  and  upon  the  moft  humble  fupplica- 
tions  and  addreiles   of  Francis,   earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and 
■William  Courten,   Efq;  grandchild  and   heir  of  the  faid 
William,  deceafed,    Sir  John    Ayton,  and   Sir  Edmund 
Turner  knights,  George  Carew,  and  Charles  Whitaker, 
Efqrs;  on  the  behalf  of  themfelves,  and  divers  others,  in- 
terefted  in  the  faid  two  fhips,  Bona  Efperanza  and  Henry 
Bonadventure,    and   in   the  eftates   of   the  faid  William 
Courten,  deceafed,    Sir  Edward  Littleton,  baronet,  and 
Sir  Paul  Pindar,  knight,  deceafed,  that  we  would   take 
their  cafe  into  our  princely  confederation.     We,  out  of  a 
juft  fenfe  we  then  had,  and  ftill  have,  of  their  unjuft  fuf- 
ferings  in  that  bufinefs,  both  by  our  own  letters  under  our 
fign  manual,  to  the  ftates  general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  by  Sir  George  Downing,  knight  and   baronet,  our 
envoy  extraordinary,  to  whom  we  gave  fpecial  command 
fo  to  do,  required  fatisfaftion  to  be  "made,  according  to 
the  rules  of  juftice,  and  the  amity  and  good  correfpon- 
dence,  which  we  then  defired  to  conferve  with  them  firm 
and  inviolable.     And  whereas,  after  feveral  addrefles  made 
to  the  faid  ftates  general  by  our  faid  envoy,  and  nothing 
granted  effeftual  for  relief  of  our  faid  fubjefts,  (whom  we 
take  ourfelves  in  honour  and  juftice  concerned  to  fee  fatis- 
fied  and  repaid)  we  lately  commanded  the  faid  Sir  George 
Downing  to  intimate  and  fignify  to  the  faid  ftates,  that  we 
expefted  their  final  anfwer,  concerning  fatisfaftion  to  be 
made  for  the  faid  fhip  and  goods,  by  a  time  then  prefixed, 
and  fince  elapfed,  that  we  might  fo  govern  ourfelves  there- 
upon, that  our  aforefaid  fubjefts  might  be  relieved  accord- 
ing to  right  and  juftice,  and  yet  no  fatisfaftory  anfwer 
hath  been  given  ;  fo  that  we  cannot  but  apprehend  it  to  be, 
not  only  a  fruitlefs  endeavour,  but  a  proftituting  of  our 
honour  and  dignity,  to  make  farther  application,  after  fo 
many  denials  and  (lightings.     And  whereas  John  Exton, 
doftor  of  laws,  judge  of  our  high   admiralty  court   of 
England,  upon  our  command,  to  certify  to  us  the  value 
of  the  loffes  and  damage  fuftained  by  the  faid  William 
Courten  and  partners,  whofe  intereft  is  now  veiled  in  our 
loving  fubjefts,  Sir  Edmund  Turner,  knight,  and  George 
Carew,  Efq;  and  partners,  hath,  upon  full  examination, 
and  proofs  thereof  made  by  witnefles  in  our  high  court  of 
admiralty,  reported  and  certified  under  his  hand,  that  the 
fame  do  amount  to  the  fum  of  one  hundred  fifty-one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

Now  know  ye,  that,  for  a  full  reftitution  to  be  made  to 
them,  for  their  fhips,  goods,  and  merchandizes,  of  which 
the  faid  William  Courten,  and  the  affigns  of  the  faid 
William  Courten,  and  partners,  were  fo  defpoiled  as 
aforefaid,  with  all  fuch  cofts  and  charges  as  they  fhall  be 
at,  for  the  recovery  of  the  fame,  we,  by  the  advice  of 
our  privy  council,  have  thought  fit,  and  by  thefe  prefents 
do  grant,  licenfe,  and  authorize,  under  our  great  feal  of 
England,  unto  our  faid  fubjefts,  Sir  Edmund  Turner, 
and  George  Carew,  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  and 
affigns,  for,  and  on  behalf  of  themfelves,  and  other  per- 
fons  interefted,  as  aforefaid,  to  equip,  viftual,  furnifh, 
and  to  fet  to  fea,  from  time  to  time,  fuel),  and   fo  many 


fhips  and  pinnaces,  as  they  fhall  think  fit ;  provided  al- 
ways, that   there  be  an  entry  made  and  recorded   in  the 
admiralty  court,  of  the  names  of  all  fhips  and  veffels,  and 
of  their  burden  and  ammunition,  and  for  how  lono-  time 
they  are  viftualled  ;  and  alfo  of  the  name  of  the  "com- 
mander thereof,  before  the  fame  or  any  of  them  be  fet 
forth  to  fea  ;    and  with  the  faid  fhips  and  pinnaces,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  fet  upon,  take,  and  apprehend,  any  of 
the  fliips,  goods,  monies,  and  merchandizes,  of  the  ftates 
general,    or  any  of   the  fubjefts  inhabiting   within  any 
their  dominions  or  territories,  wherefoever  the  fame  fhall 
be  found,  and  not  in  any  port  or  harbour  in  England  or 
Ireland,    unlefs  it  be  the  fhips   and  goods  of  the  parties 
who  did  the  wrong.  And  the  faid  fhips  and  goods,  monies, 
and  merchandizes,  being  fo  taken,  and  brought  into  fome 
port  of  our  realms  and   dominions,  an  inventory  thereof 
fhall  betaken,  by  authority  of  our  court  of  admiralty,  by 
the  judge  or  judges  thereof,    for  the  time  being,  upon 
proof  made  before  him  or  them,  that  the  faid  fhips,  goods, 
wares,  merchandiees,  or  money,  did  belong  to  the  ftates 
general,  or  any  of  the   fubjefts,    as  aforefaid,  that  they 
fhall  be  lawful  prize  to  the  faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and 
George  Carew,  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns, 
as  aforefaid,  to  retain  and  keep  in  their,  or  any  of  their  poflef- 
fions,  and  to  make  fale,  and  difpofe  thereof  in  open  market, 
or  however  elfe,  to  their,  and  every  of  their  belt  advantage 
and  benefit,  in  as  ample  manner  as  at  any  time  heretofore 
hath  been  accuftomed   by  way  of  reprizal,  and  to  have 
and  enjoy  the  fame  as  lawful  prize,  and  as  their  own  pro- 
per goods  :  fo  that  "  neither  captain,  matter,  nor  any  of 
the  company,  that  fhall-  ferve  in  his  own  peifon,  or  fhall 
promote  and  advance  the  faid  enterprize,  in  manner  and 
form  aforefaid,  fhall,  in  any  manner  of  wife,  be  reputed, 
or  challenged,  for  any  offender  againft  any  of  our  laws. 
And  that  alfo  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  all  manner  of  perfons, 
as  well  our  fubjefts  as  any  others,  to  buy  the  faid  fhips, 
goods,  and  merchandizes,  fo  taken  and  apprehended,  by 
the  faid  captains,  matters,  and  others,  and   adjudged  as 
aforefaid,  without  any  damage,  iofs,  hindrance,  trouble, 
or  moleftation,  or  incumbrance,  to  befal  the  faid  buyers, 
or  any  of  them,  in  as  ample  and  lawful  manner,  as  if  the 
fhips,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  had  been  come, 
and  gotten  by  the  lawful  traffic  of  merchants,  or  of  juft 
prizes  in  the  time  of  open  war."     Provided  always,  that 
all  fliips,  goods,  and  merchandize,  taken  by  virtue  of  this 
our  commiffion,  fhall   be  kept  in  fafety,  and  no  part  of 
them  wafted,  fpoiled,  or  diminifhed,  or  the  bulk  thereof 
broken,  until  judgment  hath  firft  paft,  as  aforefaid,  that 
they  are  the  fhips  and  merchandizes  of  the  ftates  general, 
or  their  fubjefts  as  aforefaid.     And  if  by  colour  of  this  our 
commiffion,    there  fhall  be  taken   any   fhips,  goods,  or 
merchandizes,  of  any  of  our  loving  fubjefts,  or  the  fub- 
jefts of  any  prince  or  ftate  in  good  league  or  amity  with 
us  (except  the  ftates  general,  or  their  fubjefts,  as  aforefaid) 
and  the  goods  therein  laden,  fold,  and  embezzled,  or  di- 
minifhed, or  the  bulk  thereof  broken,  in  any  place,  be- 
fore they  fhall  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  ftates  general, 
or  fome  of  their  fubjefts,  as  aforefaid,  that  then  this  com- 
miffion fhall  be  of  no  fufficient  authority  to  take  the  faid 
fhips,  goods,  and   merchandizes,    or  to  warrant,   or  to 
fave  harmlefs,  fuch  as  fhall  receive,  buy,  or  intermeddle 
therein  ;  but  that  both  the  prizes  fo  taken,  and  the  faid 
fhip  of  war,  fhall  be  confifcated  to  our  ufe.     "  And  fur- 
ther, we  do  hereby  declare,  that  it  is  our  will  and  plea- 
fure,  that  this  our  commiffion  fhall  remain   in  full  force 
and  power,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  until  the  faid  Sir 
Edmund  Turner  and  George  Carew,  their  executors,  ad- 
miniftrators and  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  fhall,  by  virtue  there- 
of, have,  by  force  of  arms,  apprehended,  taken,  feized, 
recovered,  and  received,  from  the  ftates  general,  or  their 
fubjefts,  one  hundred  fifty-one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds,  according  to  the  appraifement  to  be  made 
by  fufficient  appraisers,  upon  oath,  nominated  and  autho- 
rized  in  our  faid  court  of  admiralty,  of  all  fuch  fhips, 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  as  fhall  be  taken  from 
the  faid  ftates  general,  or  any  of  their  fubjefts,  by  virtue 
of  this  commiffion,  or  fhall  other  ways  receive  fatisfaftion 
of  the  debt  aforefaid,  by  compofition  to  be  made  between 
thofe  of  the  Eaft-India  company  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George  Carew,  their 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  aforefaid.     Not- 
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withfbnding  it  fo  happen,  the  prefent  difference  between 
us  and  the  (fetes  general,  depending  upon  general  reprifals, 
may  be  agreed  and  compofed,  and  that  in  the  interim  a 
peace  may  and  goood  correfpondence  be  renewed  between 
us  and  the  faid  itates  genera! ;  in  which  cafe,  neverthelefs, 
it  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  that  in  the  execution  of  this 
our  commiffion,  no  violence  (hall  be  done  to  the  perfons  of 
the  (did  fubjects  of  the  faid  (rates  general,  but  only  in  cafe 
of  rehftance ;  and  that  after,  in  cold  blood,  the  fubjects 
of  the  faid  dates  general,  if  hurt  or  wounded,  fhall  be 
ufed  with  all  convenient  office  of  humanity  and  kindn'efs. 
And  further,  our  will  and  pleafure  is,  that,  although  it 
(hall  happen,  that  all  hoftility  between  us  and  the  (fates 
genera],  and  our  refpective  fubjects,  (hall  ceafe,  yet  this 
our  commiffion  (hall  remain,  and  be  in  full  force  and 
power  to  the  faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George  Carew, 
their  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  aforefaid, 
by  virtue  thereof  to  apprehend,  take,  and  feize,  by  force 
and  arms,  fo  many  of  the  faid  fhips  and  goods  o(  the 
(fates  general,  or  any  of  their  faid  fubjefts,  as,  befides 
the  faid  fums  before-mentioned,  fhall  countervail,  fatisfy, 
and  pay  all  cofts  and  charges,  as  the  faid  Sir  Edmund 
Turner  and  George  Carew,  their  executors,  adminiftra- 
tors  or  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  fhall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  proof,  to  have  difburfed  and  paid,  towards  the  equip- 
ping, manning,  paying,  furnifhing,  and  victualling  of 
the  faid  (hips,  fo  licenfed  and  authorized  as  aforefaid,  by 
this  our  faid  commiffion,  to  be  equipped,  manned,  fur- 
nifhed,  and  victualled,  by  the  faid  Sir  Edmund  Turner 
and  George  Carew,  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  and 
affigns,  as  aforefaid,  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid."  And  our 
will  and  pleafure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  require  our  judge 
or  judges,  of  our  high  court  of  admiralty  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  all  other  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  all  other 
our  judge  or  judges,  officers,  minifters,  and  fubjedts  what- 
foever,  to  be  aiding  and  affifting  to  the  faid  Sir  Edmund 
Turner  and  George  Carew,  their  executors,  adminiftra- 
tors, and  affigns,  as  aforefaid,  in  all  points  in  the  due  exe- 
tion  of  this  our  royal  commiffion,  and  to  proceed  to  ad- 
judications, and  adjudge  all  fhips,  merchandizes,  monies, 
and  goods,  by  virtue  thereof  to  be  taken,  according  to  our 
princely  intention,  hereby  fignified  and  expreffed,  and  to 
take  care  that  this  our  royal  commiffion  be  duly  exe- 
cuted, and  favourably  interpreted  and  conftrued,  in  all 
refpeefs,  to  the  benefit  and  beft  advantage  of  the  faid  Sir 
Edmund  Turner  and  George  Carew,  their  executors, 
adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  as  aforefaid.  In  witnefs  where- 
of, we  have  caufed  thefe  our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 
Witnefs  ourfelf,  at  Weftmin'ter,  the  19th  day  of  May, 
in  the  feventcenih  year  of  our  reign. 

By  the  King. 

It  is  not  the  place  of  any  man's  nativity,  but  that  of  his 
domici!  and  abode  ;  not  ot  his  origination,  but  of  his  ha- 
bitation, that  fubjects  him  to  reprife;  the  law  doth  not  fo 
much  conlider  where  he  was  born,  as  where  he  lives;  there- 
fore, if  letters  of  reprifal  (liould  be  awarded  againft  the 
fubjecls  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  a  native  of 
Florence,  (but  denizened  or  naturalized  in  England) 
(liould  have  a  (hip,  in  a  voyage  to  Leghorn,  taken,  the  cap- 
ture is  not  lawful,  nor  can  fhe  be  made  a  prize:  yet,  by 
the  laws  of  England,  a  natural-born  fubjedt  cannot  divert 
himfelf  o(  his  al  egiance,  though  he  happens  to  be  comrao- 
rant,  or  a  dweller  in  the  enemy's  country.  Ditto  p.  40. 
/16. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  precedents,  that  reprifals  can 
be  granted  on  misfortunes  happening  to  perfons  or  their 
goods,  refiding  or  being  in  foreign  parts  in  time  of  war 
there;  for,  if  any  misfortune  happens,  or  is  occafioned  to 
their  effects,  or  to  their  perfons,  they  muft  contentedly  fit 
down  under  their  lofs;  it  being  their  own  fault  that  they 
would  not  fly  or  quit  the  place,  when  they  forefaw  the  coun- 
try was  expofed,  or  would  be  fubjedt  to  the  fpoil  of  fol- 
diers  and  devaftations  of  the  enemy.     Dittop.  \l-f-  ij- 

By  right,  there  are  many  perfons  exempted,  and  thofe 
whofe  perfons  are  fo  privileged  have  alfo  protection  for  their 
goods,  fome  by  the  law  of  nations,  fome  by  the  civil  law, 
others  by  the  common  law ;  among  which  the  ambafladors, 
by  the  laws  of  nations,  their  retinue  and  goods,  are  exempt, 
coming  from  him  who  awarded  reprife;  the  law  of  nations 
not  only  provides  for  the  dignity  of  him  that  fends,  but  alfo 
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the  fecure  going  and  coming  of  him  that  is  fent.     Ditto 
p.  41./  18. 

Travellers  through  a  country,  whofe  fray  is  but  ftiort, 
and  a  merchant  of  another  place,  than  that  againft  which 
reprifals  are  granted,  although  the  factor  of  his  goods  was 
of  that  place,  are  not  fubject  to  reprifals. 

When  (hips  are  driven  into  port  by  ftorm  or  ftrefs  of  wea- 
ther, they  have  an  exemption  from  the  law  of  reprifal?,  ac- 
cording to  the  jus  commune,  though,  by  the  law  of  England, 
it  is  otherwife,  unlefs  exprefly  provided  for  in  the  writ  or 
commiffion  ;  but,  if  fuch  (hips  fly  from  their  own  country 
to  avoid  confiscation,  or  for  fome  other  fault,  and  are  dri- 
ven in  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  they  may  in  fuch  cafe,  become 
fubjedt  to  be  prize;  though  it  is  unlawful  to  makefeizure 
in  any  ports  for  reprifals,  but  in  thatpiince's  who  awarded 
them,  or  in  his  againft  whom  the  fame  is  iffued;  for  the 
ports  of  other  princes  or  (fates  are  facred,  and  the  peace  of 
them  not  to  be  violated  or  difturbed,  but  juftly  to  be  ob- 
ferved  and  maintained.     Ditto  p.  ^l.f.  19. 

If  any  (hip  carrying  letters  of  reprife  attacks  a  veffel,  and 
(he  refufes  to  yield,  (he  may  be  affaulted  and  entered; 
and,  if  it  falls  out,  though  by  accident,  that  fome  of  thofe 
who  refift  are  (lain,  the  fault  will  lie  at  their  own  doors, 
for  endeavouring  to  hinder  the  execution  of  what  is  right, 
and  which  the  law  both  approves  and  warrants.  Grot,  de 
Jure  Belli,  lib.  3,  c.  1.  f.  4. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  ipfo  fa"o,  the  dominion  of  the 
things  taken  by  thofe  to  whom  letters  of  marque  are  grant- 
ed become  the  captors,  till  the  debt  and  cofts,  that  is,  the 
original  damage  and  fubfequent  charges,  are  fatisfied, 
which  being  done,  the  refidiie  ought  to  be  reftored.  So  the 
Venetians  ufed  their  equity,  having  taken  the  (hips  of  Ge- 
noa :  they  did  not  fpoil  any  of  the  lading,  but  preferved 
the  fame  very  carefully  till  the  debt  was  paid,  which  done, 
an  entire  reftitution  of  the  things  was  made,  without  any 
diminution.     Gr,eg.  lib.  9. 

When,  perhaps,  for  the  fault  of  a  few,  a  debt  becomes 
national,  by  reafon  of  which  the  goods  of  the  innocent  be- 
come liable  (if  taken)  for  fatisfadtion,  in  fuch  cafe  the 
perfon  fo  differing,  is  entitled  to  contribution  for  his  relief, 
being  put  to  the  whole  burthen,  where  more  are  bound  to 
the  fame  thing. 

Yet,  when  depredations  have  happened  to  foreign  mer- 
chants, our  kings  (on  complaint)  have  often  iffued  com- 
miffions  to  enquire  of  the  fame;  and  it  was  fo  done  upon 
the  petition  of  fome  Genoefe  merchants,  who  complained 
againft  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of  Guernfey,  for  a  depre- 
dation in  taking  away  and  detaining  their  merchandize  and 
goods  to  a  very  great  value,  out  of  a  (hip  wrecked  by  tem- 
peft  near  that  ifle,  and  the  commiffioners  were  empowered 
to  puniih  the  offenders,  and  to  make  reftitution  and  fatis- 
fadtion  for  the  damages.  Molhy  de  Jure  Mar.  p.  A,b.f.  28. 
Pat.  26.  Edw.  III. 

The  like  complaint  was  made  by  the  merchants  of  the 
duke  of  Bretagne,  of  certain  depredations  committed  by  the 
fubjedts  of  the  king  of  England,  who  iffued  forth  the  like 
commiffion,  to  give  them  reparation  and  damages  for  the 
fame;  fo  that  if  the  fubjects  of  the  king  of  England  fhould 
have  their  goods  taken  by  way  of  reprife  for  the  fatisfadtion 
of  fuch  debt  or  damage,  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
like  commiffions,  to  make  themfelves  whole  out  of  the  eftates 
of  the  offenders.     Pat.  de  An.  6.  H.  V. 

Letters  Numeral,  thofe  ufed  inftead  of  cyphers,  in 
order  to  exprefs  numbers,  as,  C,  D,  I,  L,  M,  V,  X. 

Letters  Patent,  or  overt,  writings  fealed  with  the 
great  feal  of  England,  whereby  a  man  is  authorized  to  do 
or  enjoy  any  particular  thing. 

Letters  patent  conclude  with  tejle  meipfo ;  charters  with 
his  tejiiblis. 

Letters  of  Refpite,  letters  iffued  out  by  a  prince,  in 
favour  of  honeft  unfortunate  debtors,  to  give  a  breathing 
while  to  them  againft  too  rigorous  creditors.  See  Bank- 
ruptcy /«  Frame. 

LEVANT-TRADE.  Though  the  Turks  are  no 
traders,  but  rather  difcouragers  of  trade,  yet,  as  they 
poffefs  fo  great  a  part  of  the  world,  and  fome  of  the  moft 
fruitful,  and  productive  of  the  belt  and  choiceft  merchan- 
dizes, it  will  always  induce  the  European  paitsof  the  world 
tofend  their  merchants  amongft  theTu:ks,  to  traffic  with 
them. 
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The  Tucks  themfelves,  by  their  indolence  and  haugh- 
tinefs,  defpifing  manufacturing,  and  not  improving  the 
produft  which  they  enjoy,  in  many  places,  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be  obliged  to  purchafe  of  other  nations  the  things  they 
fiand  in  need  of,  which  naturally  encourages  the  mer- 
chants of  other  nations  to  come  among  them. 

Thofe  that  fettle  among  them  from  the  Eaftern  part  of 
the  world,  are  generally  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
Georgians ;  thofe  from  theWeftern  parts  are  chiefly  Vene- 
tians, Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  with  fome  Jews  alfo, 
chiefly  Italian. 

The  principal  places  of  trade,  on  this  fide  the  Turkifh 
dominions,  refpeiSing  Europe,  where  the  faid  merchants 
refide,  are  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Alexandretta, 
or  Scanderoon,  Alexandria,  Tripoli,  Antioch,  and  the 
iflands  on  the  coaft. 

There  are  fome  Chriftian  merchants  in  molt  of  the 
iflands  belonging  to  the  Turks,  viz.  at  Cyprus,  Candia, 
Rhodes,  Zant,  Cephalonia,  and  in  mod  of  the  inhabited 
iflands  of  the  Egean  Sea,  or  Archipelago  [See  Archipe- 
lago.] Thefe  merchants  are  generally  French,  though 
there  are  fome  Jews. 

This  commercial  eftablifhment,  by  the  way  of  factories, 
among  the  Turks,  take  the  fame  altogether,  is,  in  one 
general  acceptation,  called  with  us,  the  Turkijh  trade :  the 
manner  of  which  trade  is  this,  viz.  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Holland,  chiefly  furnifh  the  Turks 
with  fine  woollen  cloths,  dyed  fcarlet,  crimfon,  purple, 
blue,  and  green  ;  the  firft  three  in  grain,  and  as  rich  in 
colour  as  poflible,  which  raifes  their  value. 

The  Englifh,  befides  their  cloth,  fend  block-tin,  lead, 
clock-work  and  watch-work,  both  in  gold  and  filver; 
and,  all  put  together,  the  value  formerly  was  upwards  of 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  one  year  with 
another. 

The  returns  which  the  Franks  (for  fo  the  European 
Chriftian  merchants  are  called  in  Turkey)  made  from  the 
Turks,  and  which  are  the  produft  of  the  Turkifh  and 
Perfian  dominions,  are  as  follow,  viz. 

Raw/ilk :  this,  though  the  chief  return  of  the  whole 
trade,  is  not  all  the  immediate  produce  of  the  grand 
feignior's  dominions,  but  of  the  Perfians  alfo  :  it  is  brought 
from  the  country  where  it  is  produced  to  Aleppo,  and 
from  thence  to  Scanderoon,  where  the  merchants  trade 
for  it. 

The  filk,  thus  brought  in  raw  bales  from  Perfia,  is 
fierbaff,  the  Perfian  word  for  raw  filk,  or,  perhaps,  for  filk 
in  general.  When  this  fherbaff  filk  is  landed  here,  and 
comes  into  the  hands  of  our  manufacturers,  it  is  called  by 
a  name. of  their  own,  leges.  Befides  this,  the  Levant  or 
Turkey  merchants  import  another  fort  of  raw  filk,  which 
they  call  white  filk,  and  our  workmen  belladine.  This  is 
fhipped  either  at  Cyprus  or  Scanderoon,  on  board  the  fame 
Turkey  fhips  that  bring  the  other  forts  of  filk,  but  is  pro- 
duced in  feveral  diftant  parts  of  the  Turkifh  dominions, 
as  at  Cyprus,  at  Antioch,  and  at  Tripoli ;  that  is,  in  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  ancient  Syria,  and  in  feveral  of 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  fame  fort  of  filk  is 
alfo  fhipped  off  at  Smyrna. 

This  ifland  filk  is  generally  the  produdT:  of  the  iflands 
of  Andros,  Naxos,  Zea,  Thermia,  Syra,  Santorini,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  filk  imported  formerly  from  thefe 
places,  and  as  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Turkey  trade,  has  been  calculated  at  between  three 
and  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight,  one  year  with 
another.  That  we  may  not  fpeak  without  book,  the 
reader  may  take  the  following  account,  drawn  from  our 
Cuftom-houfe  books. 

Turkijh  filk  imported  in  the  port  of  London,  in  the  feveral 

years  1720,  1722,  and  1723. 
Anno  1720  399,6881b. 

Anno  1721  \  None  imPorted>  the  Plague  being 
'       I    that  year  in  Turkey  and  France. 

1722  374,401  lb. 

1723  329>983lb- 

Note,  Every  pound  weight  in  this  account  contains 
twenty-four  ounces.  The  importations  for  fome  years 
after  correfponded  pretty  much  with  this  proportion,  ex- 
cept, that,  upon  fome  occafions,  the  trade  met  with  an  in- 
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and  yarn 


3.  Gums, 
fuch  as  gum 
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tetruption,  as  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  and  on  occafion 
of  war.  What  is  the  irate  of  the  Turkey  trade  at  prefent, 
compared  with  what  it  has  been,  we  have  not  room  to 
fhew  under  this  head ;  and,  therefore,  fhall  be  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  article  Turkey  Trade  ;  under  which,  with' 
what  here  faid,  will  be  comprehended  whatever  is  need- 
ful, in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  this  commerce, 
and  of  what  may  be  further  requifite  to  render  it  more 
beneficial  to  this  nation  in  particular.  To  proceed, 
The  other  importations  are, 

Carmania  wool,  and  wool  of  the  iflands. 

Grogram  yarn,  J  that  is,  goats  hair,  fpun  or 

Mohair  yarn,     )    twifted. 

Cotton  wool,  7  from  almoft  all  the  iflands  of 

Cotton  yarn,  S   the  Egean  Sea. 

Dragant, 

Sandrac, 

Senega, 

Arabic, 

SarcocoIIa. 
^Perfian  filks, 

Carpets,  < 

Burdets, 
}»Calicoes,  from  the  iflands  of  Siphanto,  Paro.% 

I&c. 
Cordovan?, 
LShargreen-fkins. 
("Galls  from  Syria, 

Coffee  from  Mocha,  by  Alexandria, 

Balm, 

Natural  balfam, 

Rhubarb  from  Perfia, 

Sal  ammoniac, 

Turmeric  from  Perfia, 

Incenfe, 

Pumices  from  Santorini, 

St0raX    {  Liquor  h0m  Sam0S> 

Scammony, 

Myrrh, 

Manna, 

Galbanum, 

Sena, 

Aloes  hepatica, 

Olibanum, 

Zedoary, 

Efquinethes, 

Hypoaftri, 

Aceatrice, 

Oker, 

Emery-ftone, 

Bolus,  an  earth, 

Adrachne, 

Valonia,  or  velani,  from  the  ifland  of  Zea, 

Coloquintida, 

Euphorbium, 

Mirabolans, 

Hypecacuahna,  >/,        D    .        ,  „ 

Frankincenfe,    5from  Pans  and  E6FPt» 

Maftic,  from  Scio  and  Naxos, 
^Opium,  cum  aliis 
("Vifney, 
I  Arac, 

6.Li0uids.Vnhp>   , 

3         I  Urange  flower-water, 

J  Vermecelli, 

L  Turpentine. 

r  Wood-feed, 

\  Clover-feed, 

]  Garden-feeds, 

<-  Rice. 

f  F'gs, 
o   p.  -t   3  Piftachas, 

'"'   '  J  Raifins  of  Smyrna, 

L  Pomegranates. 

r  Box-wood, 

\  Cyprefs-wood, 
9.  Woods  AFuttic, 

I  Ebony, 

L  Walnut-tree. 

Thefe 


5.  Drugs, 
earths ,&c. 
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Thefe  are  (he  principal  productions  with  which  the  mer- 
chants of  Europe  trade  among  the  Turks  in  this  part  of 
Afia:  the  number  of  drugs  may,  perhaps,  be  greater  than 
what  are  here  mentioned  ;  but  thefe  are  the  moft  confi- 
derable. 

The  chief  articles  are  the  filk,  which  comes  from 
Georgia  and  Perfia,   the  wool,  the  hair,  and  the  galls. 

The  cotton,  as  well  in  wool  as  in  yarn,  and  alfo  mod 
of  the  goats  hair,  is  the  product  of  the  iflands  on  the  Afian 
fide  of  the  Archipelago,  and  thofe  alfo  of  the  European 
fide.  Some  of  trie  iilk  likewife  comes  that  way  to  us, 
from  Lea,  Andros,  Timor,  Paros,'  Argenter,  Naxos, 
Santorini,  Syra,  Thermia,  and  many  others.  Alfo  from 
the  ifland  of  Mycone  come  fome  goats  hair  and  cor- 
dovans. 

Thefe  ferve  for  the  bulk  of  the  trade  ;  the  others,  per- 
haps, are  equally  ufed  in  their  kind,  but  not  of  equal 
value  in  general  commerce. 

As  the  Turks  have  little  or  no  trade  but  what  is,  as  it 
were,  forced  by  the  Europeans  and  others,  fo  they  have 
but  few  fhips,  compared  to  the  extent  of  their  naval  do- 
minions :  the  chiefeit  of  their  {hipping  is  among  the  Gre- 
cian iflands,  and  thefe  are  fuch  as  belong  to  the  Greeks  of 
thofe  iflands,  not  to  the  Turks.  Alfo  in  the  Morea  and 
in  the  Black  Sea  they  have  fome  fhipping  ;  but  for  the 
traffic  between  Egypt  and  the  Port,  they  generally  hire 
Englifh,  Dutch,  or  Venetian  fhips  upon  freight. 

The  Venetians,  indeed,  trade  with  the  Turks  in  the 
Alorea,  and  in  the  gulph  of  Theffalonica,  and  to  fome  of 
the  iflands ;  and,  as  thofe  countries  are  full  of  Greeks, 
and  other  Chriftian  inhabitants,  they  carry  them  proper 
manufactures,  fuch  as  wrought  filks,  fine  linen,  bone- 
lace,  and  all  forts  of  haberdafhery  for  the  women,  who 
delight  to  go  gay,  efpecially  in  the  ifles.  They  carry 
back  in  return,  according  to  the  productions  of  the  place, 
currants,  raifins,  figs,  drugs,  rice,  corn,  oil,  cotton, 
filk,  &c.  This  is  the  reafon,  perhaps,  why  Venice  is 
the  magazine  for  the  fcarlet  drugs,  from  whence  they  are 
fent  over  the  whole  Chrifiian  world. 

The  produce  of  the  iflands  is  exceeding  great,  and  af- 
fifts  the  Turks  in  making  returns  for  the  goods  they  buy 
of  the  European  merchants :  for  the  Turks  are  either  fuch 
ftrangers  to  correfpondence,  or  fuch  enemies  to  all  the 
world  but  themfelves,  that  they  have  no  fuch  thing  as  ex- 
change; fo  that,  to  balance  their  trade,  they  are  frequent- 
ly at  a  great  lofs  if  the  balance  runs  againft  them.  It  is 
true,  it  may  be  in  their  favour  in  one  place,  and  the  con- 
trary in  another,  whereby  they  may  fometimes  bring  one 
part  to  make  good  another  ;  but  they  cultivate  no  epifto- 
lary  correfpondence,  no  regular  pofts  going  from  one 
place  to  another;  fo  that  moll  trade  and  bufinefs  is  exe- 
cuted by  mefiages  and  expreffes,  fuch  as  charoux  for  the 
government,  or  by  (hipping  ;  and,  as  for  money  returned 
from  place  to  place,  it  muft  be  carried  all  in  fpecie.  Much 
lefs  have  thev  any  affurances  for  the  rifque  of  trade,  or 
any  of  the  ufual  conveniencies  of  commerce  that  other 
nations  have. 

LYDEN  is  well  known  for  its  univerfity,  and  great 
antiquity.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  confiderable  manu- 
factory of  woollen  cloth,  which,  however,  for  fome 
years  paft,  has  very  much  decreafed,  partly  owing  to  the 
decay  of  the  Perfian  trade  carried  on  by  the  Armenians, 
which  equally  affects  the  filk  manufactories  of  Amfter- 
dam  *.  There  is  a  confiderable  number  of  ftudents  here 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  univerfity  is  of  great  re- 
putation. The  gardens  about  it  are  extremely  fruitful,  and 
land  bears  a  prodigious  price. 

*  It  appears  that  the  Dutch  were  jealous  of  the  En- 
glifli  trade  through  Ruffia  to  Perfia,  and  that  Mr.  De  Dieu 
applied  in  1745  for  the  fame  privilege  as  the  Britifh  fub- 
jefts  then  enjoyed,  in  order  to  obtain  an  ample  fupply  of 
filk.  At  prefent  the  great  decline  of  this  branch  of  trade, 
is  owing  to  the  troubles  in  Perfia. 

LICHEN  CINERIUS  TERRESTRIS,  afh-co- 
loured  ground  liver-wort.  Mr.  Ray  was  the  firtt  who 
gave  a  diftinft  account  of  this  plant,  reckoning  it  among 
the  lichens.  Dr.  Williams  has  lately  more  exactly  de- 
fcribed  it  (Hijl.  Mufc.)  and  put  it  into  the  tribe  of  the 
moffes,  calling  it  lichenoides  digitalum  cinereum  lacluca  fo- 
lds finuofis.  The  great  Dr.  Mead  (from  whafe  late  ele- 
gant Trealife  on  Poifons  we  have  extracted  this  remark) 


informs  us,  that  this  plant  grows  in  all  countries ;  and  that 
it  has  been  brought  over  from  America  along  with  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark ;  that  it  is  to  be  found  at  all  times,  but  ought 
to  be  gathered  from  autumn  to  winter,  as  being  at  that 
time  in  its  greatefr.  vigour.  It  is  a  warm  diuretic,  of  adif- 
agreeeble  and  naufeous  tafte,  but  remarkable  for  its  virtue 
in  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

LIEGE,  a  principality  and  bifoapric.  This  country  is 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Brabant;  Namur,  and  part  of 
Hainault  on  the  fouth ;  by  the  foreft  of  Ardennes,  and 
part  of  Luxemburg  on  the  eaft;  by  Luxemburg  alfo,  by 
Limburg,  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Juliers,  and  by  Pruffian 
Guelderland  ;  and  on  the  north,  by  Dutch  Brabant,  and 
part  of  Guelderland. 

The  air  is  very  temperate,  and  the  country  fruitful; 
and  its  mountains  have  quarries  of  marble,  and  mines  of 
lead,  iron,  and  brimftone,  befides  pit-coal  in  abundance. 
Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Maes,  Demer,  Jecker,  and  Wefer.' 

DINANT,  is  feated  between  a  iteep  rock  and  the 
Maes,  which  makes  it  enjoy  a  pretty  good  trade,  particu- 
larly in  manufactures  of  brafs  and  iron. 

MALMEDI,  is  a  fmall  town,  moftly  inhabited  by 
leather-dreffers,  or  woollen-dreffers. 

STAVELO,  is  another  fmall  town,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  drive  a  pretty  good  trade  in  woollen  cloth,  and 
other  fluffs,  and  chiefly  in  a  great  quantity  of  leather  car- 
ried here. 

SPAW,  or  Spa,  is  fituated  on  sthe  little  river  Wefe, 
fo  furrounded  with  mountains,  that  you  cannot  fee  it  till 
you  are  almoft  in  it.  It  is  from  the  Pouxhon,  or  Pohon 
Spring,  in  the  market-place  here,  that  they  draw  thac 
prodigious  quantity  of  water  that  is  tranfported  into  fo- 
reign countries,  efpecially  into  England  and  Holland, 
fealed  up  in  bottles  with  the  town  feal.  The  people  of 
the  town  employ  themfelves  in  making  boxes  for  ladies 
toilets,  fnuff,  and  other  boxes,  varnifhed  after  the  man- 
ner of  China  wares,  which  they  fell  to  the  company  as 
they  go  from  the  wells. 

VERVIERS,  on  the  fame  river,  has  a  very  flourifhing 
manufactory  of  woollen  cloths,  faid  to  be  nothing  infe- 
rior to  thofe  made  in  England,  or  Holland  ;  fo  that  their 
trade  extends  all  over  Germany,  and  even  into  the  weft 
of  Europe,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 

Near  this  town  ftands  the  borough  of  Hodimoni, 
where  they  alfo  make  a  great  quantity  of  woollen  cloths. 

LIGHT-HOUSE.  A  Light- Houfe  is  a  marine  term  for 
a  tower,  commonly  advantageoufly  fituated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  fea  coaft,  or  at  the  entrance  of  fome  port  or  river, 
for  the  guidance  of  fhips  in  dark  nights,  by  the  illumination 
of  a  fire  or  candle  burnt  on  the  top  of  them.  The  firft  we 
read  of  was  called  Pharos,  from  the  Greek  word  Phos,  in 
Latin,  Lumen,  Light,  and  Orao,  Latin,  Video,  to  fee,  and 
this  was  fo  fuperb  a  fabric,as  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  fe- 
ven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  to  give  a  general  name  to  all 
fucceffive  ones;  it  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  on  a 
fmall  ifland  in  the  Nile's  mouth,  near  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
and  is  faid  to  have  coft  that  king  eight  hundred  talents.  It  is 
recorded  to  have  been  built  fquare,  upon  four  pillars  of 
glafs  refembling  crabs,  three  hundred  cubits  high,  on  which 
a  fire  was  nightly  burnt,  to  warn  approaching  pilots  of  thofe 
dangerous  coafts,  and  by  this  means  direct  them  to  fhun  the 
rifles  they  were  expofed  to;  but,  tho'  this  was  fojuftly  ce- 
lebrated both  for  its  ufe  and  magnificence,  it  was  equalled, 
if  not  exceeded,  in  fame,  by  the  renowned  Coloffus  of 
Rhodes,  which  ferved  for  the  fame  purpofe.  This  inanimate 
monfter  was  a  brazen  ftatue  of  Apollo,  fet  up  at  the  en- 
trance of  that  ifland's  harbour,  with  its  feet  refting  on  the 
two  fhores ;  it  was  about  forty-two  yards  high,  and  its 
ftride  fo  great,  that  the  largeft  fhips  failed  into  the  port  be- 
tween its  legs :  this  gigantic  figure  was  dedicated  to  the  fun, 
and  its  prodigious  fize  may  be  afcertained  by  the  dimenfi- 
ons  of  its  little  finger,  which,  it  is  faid,  few  men  were  a- 
ble  to  embrace.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares,  a  difciple  of 
the  celebrated  fculptor  Lyfippe,  who  was  twelve  years  in 
perfecting  it,  and  is  reported  to  have  coft  forty-four  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling,  though  we  fhould  imagine  this  to  be 
very  far  fhort  of  its  value,  as,  when  broken  to  pieces,  it 
loaded  nine  hundred  camels ;  it  remained  erect  for  the  fpacc 
of  1360  years,  and  was  then  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake, in  which  proftration  it  continued  for  a  long  time, 
till  the  Saracens  became  matters  of  the  ifle,  and  fold  it  to  a 
4  Jew> 
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Jew,  who  quicklv  deftroyed  this  mafter-picce  of  art,  to  ac- 
commodate his  removing  it  by  the  means  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned animals. 

The  tower  of  Cordon  on  the  river  Bourdeaux,  the  Phare 
of  Medina,  the  lanthorns  at  Genoa,  Barcelona,  &c.  are 
refpeftively  ferviceable  to  the  {hips  ufing  thofe  parts,  as 
ours  on  Scillv,  the  Eddyftone,  Cafkets,  Portland,  Dun- 
genefs,  Forelands,  Skerries,  &c.  (befides  the  floating  light 
at  the  Nore)  are  to  navigation  in  a  more  extenfive  man- 
ner. 

That  on  the  Eddyftone  was  begun  by  its  ingenious  pro- 
jector, Mr.  Henry  Winftanley,  of  Littlebury,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Effex,  Gent,  in  the  year  1696,  and,  after  great  labour 
and  exDence,  was  nnifhed  in  fomething  more  than  four 
years,  though  a  much  lcfs  fpace  of  time  would  havefufficed, 
had  not  the  many  difficulties  of  ftormy  weather,  hardnefs 
of  the  rock,  titles,  and  other  impediments  he  hid  to  ftruggle 
with,  protracted  the  work,  and  rendered  his  firft  lodgment, 
or  foundation  bf  the  building,  to  be  very  hazardous  and 
troublefome.  However,  a  perfon  of  Mr.  Winflanley's  en- 
terprizing  genius  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  impedi- 
ments that  prefented  to  obftruft  the  profecution  of  his  in- 
tended fabric  ;  but  he  watched  every  fpurt  of  fair  weather, 
and  ebb  of  the  fca,  as  well  to  commence  as  to  carry  it  on, 
and  happily  run  through  his  toils  by  concluding  it  in  the  a- 
forefaid  time,  though  the  light  was  put  up  on  the  fourteenth 
ofNovember,  1698,  and  thenceforward  was  inhabited.  It 
ftood  till  the  twenty-feventh  of  November,  1703,  when 
Mr.  Winffanley,  unfortunately  being  in  it,  found  he  had 
been  building  his  tomb,  as  that  dreadful  ftorm  laid  the  rock 
once  more  bare,  ar.d  buried  both  him  and  his  works  in  the 
fea;  a  plain  proof-of  the  deficiency  of  human  contrivance, 
and  of  the  infecurity  of  the  beft  projected  fabrics,  when 
providence  interferes.  Its  rebuilding  was  begun  in  July, 
j  706,  by  John  Rudyerd,  gent,  a  light  put  up  therein,  and 
made  ufeful  July  twenty-eight,  1708,  and  finiflied  com- 
pleatly  in  1709,  fince  which  it  has  withftood  the  tempefts 
it  is  expofed  to,  firm  and  fecure. 

This  lighthoufe  bears  from  Plymouth  (or  the  entrance  of 
the  found)  S.'  and  by  W.  and  from  Ram-head  S.  and  half 
a  point  ealtwardly,  and  is  diftant  from  the  anchoring  in  the 
aforefaid  found,  four  leagues,  and  from  Ram  Point,  about 
three  leagues  and  a  half,  this  being  the  neareft  more  to  the 
faid  houfe;  and  the  ifle  of  Mayffone  bears  from  the  light- 
houfe about  N.  E.  and  is  alfo  four  leagues  diftant  fouth. 
And  all  fhips,  coming  from  the  eaft  or  weft  to  Plymouth, 
have  much  the  lame  advantage  of  the  light,  all  the  rocks 
near  this  houfe  are  on  the  eaftwardly  fide,  and  ftretching 
north,  but  molt  foutherly,  and  all  are  covered  at  high-wa- 
ter; but,  on  the  weft  fide,  any  fhip  may  fail  clofe  by  the 
houfe,  there  being  twelve  or  thirteen  fathoms  water,  and 
no  hidden  rock ;  though,  towards  the  E.  and  by  N.  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant  from  the  houfe,  there  lies  one 
that  never  appears  but  at  low  fpring  tides,  and  is  the  more 
dangerous,  as  it  is  little  known. 

The  fea  ebbs  and  flows  at  this  rock  on  fpring  tides  nine- 
teen feet,  and  then  at  high-water  all  the  rocks  are  covered, 
though  a  fmooth  fea  ;  and  it  is  high-water  at  the  fame 
time  as  at  Plymouth:  but  it  runs  tide  and  half-tide  j  fo 
that  it  runs  eatt  three  hours  after  it  is  high-water,  and  yet 
the  fea  falls  lower;  and  it  runs  weft  three  hours  after  it  is 
low-water,  and  yet  the  fea  rifeth. 

At  low  tides  (elpecially  fpring- tides)  three  great  ranges 
of  rocks  appear  very  high,  and  lie  almoft  parallel,  ftretch- 
ing towards  the  S.  E.  and  N.  W.  the  houfe  ftanding  the 
wefternmoft  of  all.  The  afore-mentioned  hidden  rock  is 
a  full  cable's  length  from  all  thefe  others,  and  lies  as  afore- 
faid. 

There  is  always  a  family  living  in  it  to  tend  its  light, 
and  the  following  aits  have  been  made  for  its  management 
and  fupport,  viz. 

By  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  20.  from  the  placing  a  light  ufeful  for 
{hipping  in  Eddyftone  lighthoufe,  there  {hall  be  paid  to  the 
matter,  wardens,  and  affiftants,  of  Trinity-houfe  of  Dept- 
ford  Strond,-by  the  mafters  and  owners  of  all  Englifh  (hips 
and  barks,  which  {hall  pafs  by  the  faid  lighthoufe  (except 
coafters)  one-penny  per  ton  outward-bounu,  and  one-penny 
per  ton  inward-bound,  viz.  of  the  merchants  one  moiety, 
and  of  the  owner  the  other  moiety  ;  and  of  all  fuch  aliens  i 
{hips  as  {hall  pafs  by  the  faid  lighthoufe,  two-pence  for 
every  ton  of  the  burden  of  the  fhip;'  and  every  cbafter, 


pafling  by  the  faid  lighthoufe,  fhall  pay  two  {billings  for 
each  time:  the  faid  duties  to  be  collected  by  fuch  perfons 
as  the  faid  mafter,  &c.  fhall  appoint,  in  fuch  port  whence 
fuch  fhip  {ball  fet  forth,  or  where  fuch  {hip  {ball  arrive, 
before  they  load  or  unload  ;  the  faid  duties  to  be  recovered  ' 
by  action  of  debt,  &c. 

The  duties  in  the  aft  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  20.  directed  to  be 
paid  by  any  fhip  pafling  by  Eddyftone  lighthoufe,  fhall  be 
paid  for  every  fuch  fhip,  as  well  thofe  belonging  to  her 
majefty's  fubjefts,  as  ftrangers,  which  fhall  pafs  by  the 
faid  lighthoufe,  from,  or  to,  any  port,  and  fhall  be  re- 
ceived of  the  mafter  of  fuch  fhip,  in  any  part  of  Great- 
Britain  or  Ireland,  and  may  be  recovered  in  any  of  her 
majefty's  courts  of  law.     8  Ann.  c.  17. 

No  Cuftom-houfe  officer  {hall  make  out  any  cocket  or 
other  difcharge,  or  take  any  report  outwards,  for  any  fhip, 
until  the  duties  granted  by  the  faid  aft,  and  payable  by 
the  mafter  of  fuch  fhip,  fhall  be  paid  ;  and  that  fuch  mafter 
produces  a  light-bill,  teftifying  the  receipt  thereof. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  every  perfon  authorized  by  the 
Trinity-houfe,  to  go  on  board  any  foreign  fhip,  to  receive 
the  duties,  and,  for  non-payment,  to  diftrain  any  tackle 
belonging  to  fuch  {hip ;  and,  in, cafe  of  any  delay  in  pay- 
ment, for  three  days  after  diftrefs,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the 
receivers  cf  the  faid  duties  to  caufe  the  fame  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  two  perfons,  and  to  fell  the  faid  diftrefs. 

This  aft,  and  alfo  the  faid  former  aft,  fhall  be  public 
afts. 

The  following  aft  is  concerning  the  lighthoufe  built  on 
ihe  ifland  Skerries,  in  confirmation  of  letters  patent,  granted 
to  William  Trench,  Efq;  for  building  it,  and  recovers 
the  fame  duties,  as  the  preceding  one,  though  all  the  others 
receive  but  half. 

There  are  alfo  fome  ercfted  for  the  fervice  of  private 
ports,  as  at  Ufordcombe,  on  St.  Bee's  Head,  near  White- 
haven, &c. 

All  the  powers  and  duties  granted  in  letters  patent, 
bearing  date  at  Weftminfter,  the  13;!!  of  July,  13  Anne,  - 
to  William  Trench,  Efq;  deceafed,  for  erefting  a  light- 
houfe on  the  ifland  or  rock,  called  Skerries,  near  Holy 
Head,  in  the  county  ofAnglefea,  fhall  have  continuance 
for  ever,  3  Gen.  II.  c.  36.  fubjeft  to  a  provifo,  as  to  the 
maintaining  of  the  light-houfe  in  the  letters  patent  con- 
tained,  and  to  the  truft  in  the  aft  mentioned,  and  {hall  be 
vefted  in  Sutton  Morgan,  clerk,  who  married  the  only 
furviving  child  of  the  faid  William  Trench. 

The  faid  Sutton  Morgan,  his  heirs  and  affigns,  may 
demand  of  mafters  and  owners  of  every  fhip,  or  bottom, 
pafling,  crofting,  or  failing,  in  or  through  St.  George's 
Channel,  by  Holy  Head,  or  Wicklow,  to  or  from  any 
foreign  port,  or  which  (hall  pafs  or  crofs  the  faid  channel, 
to  or  from  any  place  in  Great-Britain  fouthward  of  Holy 
Head,  from  or  to  Wicklow,  or  any  place  northward 
thereof  in  Ireland,  or  that  fhall  pafs,  crofs,  or  fail,  from 
any  place  northward  of  Holy  Head,  and  fail  between  Ho- 
ly Head  and  the  Calf  of  Man,  or  any  way  in  St.  George's 
Channel  to  the  fouthward  of  Dublin,  and  likewife  from 
all  coafters,  pafling  to  or  from  any  place  in  Great-Britain 
north  of  Holy  Head,  from  or  to  any  port,  &c.  fouth 
thereof,  one  penny  per  ton  coming  into,  and  the  like 
fum  going  out  of  the  faid  ports  in  Great-Britain  or  Ire- 
land, and  double  fuch  duties  for  any  foreign  fhip. 

Ships  loaded  with  coals  in  Great-Britain,  north  of  Li- 
verpoole  for  Ireland,  or  the  greateft  part  of  their  loading 
being  coals,  and  paffing  from  Great-Britain  to  Ireland,  fhall 
only  pay  one  voyage  in  every  year,  the  fame  to  be  paid 
the  firft  voyage  yearly,  before  clearing  out  of  the  Cuftom* 
houfes,  either  in  Great- Britain  or  Ireland. 

In  confideration  of  the  benefit  the  pacquet-boats,  fail- 
ing betwixt  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  receive  by  the  faid 
light-houfe,  the  poff-mafter  general  (hall  pay  to  the  faid 
Sutton  Morgan,  the  annual  fum  of  50  1.  without  fee,  quar- 
terly. 

If  any  perfon,  having  the  command  of  any  fhip,  fhall 
refufe  to  pay  the  duties,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  Suttoo 
Morgan,  his  heirs,  ike.  to  feize  any  goods  of  any  mafter 
or  owner  of  fuch  fhip,  and  to  keep  the  fame  till  the  duties 
are  paid;  and,  in  cafe  of  delay  in  payment  three  days 
after  fuch  feizing,  he  may  caufe  the  fame  to  be  appraifed 
by  two  fworn  appraifeis,  and  afterwards  fell  the  goods. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  herein  {hull  charge  any  of  his  majefly's  fhips 
of  war. 

The  faid  Sutton  Morgan  flia.ll  be  freed  from  the  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds  per  annum,  quit  rent,  refcrved  by 
the  letters  patents. 

This  ad  (hall  be  a  public  a£t. 

Little  Cumray  Light-boufe. 

By  29  Geo.  ll!  the  truftees  are  empowered  to  ere£t  a 
light-houfe  on  the  iflands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Clyde,  and  to  fixjuch  beacons,  buoys,  land  or  fea  marks, 
on  any  place  in  the  frith,  as  they  mail  think  neceffary 
for  rendering  the  navigation  more  fafe  and  convenient. 

The  matter  or  owner  of  every  veflel,  bound  outward- 
ly on  any  foreign  voyage,  paffing  the  light-houfe,  to  pay 
one  penny  fterling  per  ton,  and  one  penny  per  ton  pafs- 
ing  inwards  from  any  foreign  voyage  to  the  northward, 
whether  they  pafs  by  the  middle  paffage  between  the 
iflands  of  Little  Cumray  and  Bute,  or  by  the  eaft-fide  of 
Little  Cumray,  or  between  the  iflands  of  Bute  and  Ar- 
ran,  and  whether  they  difcharge  in  the  Clyde  or  not ; 
every  foreign  veflel  to  pay  two  pence  per  ton  inwards 
and  outwards  ;  every  veflel  of  thirty  tons  or  upwards, 
trading  to  or  from  any  part  of  Great-Britain  only,  to  pay 
two  q.  per  ton  every  time  they  pafs ;  and  for  every  veflel 
of  fifteen  tons,  under  the  fame  reftriiftion,  two  pence  per 
ton  per  annum  ;  the  year  to  commence  from  June  twenty- 
fourth,  and  the  payment  for  the  current  year  to  be  made 
before  clearing  the  port. 

On  refufal  to  pay  the  duties,  the  truftees  have  power 
to  diftrain  any  part  of  the  tackle  of  the  {hip,  and  fell  the 
fame,  returning  the  overplus.     See  Beacons. 

LIGHTER-BUILDER.  The  boy  defigned  to  be  put 
apprentice  to  a  lighter-builder,  ought  to  have  many  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  fhip-builder ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary, that  he  fhould  have  a  folid  judgment,  and  a  na- 
tural turn  of  mind  for  the  bufinefs.  He  muft  have  ftrength 
of  body,  and  a  good  ftock  of  money,  if  he  propofes  to 
fet  up  mafter,  and  may  be  bound  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  take  ten  pounds  with  an  appren- 
tice, and  give  fifteen  millings  a  week  to  their  journeymen. 
Five  hundred  pounds  at  leaft  is  neceffary  to  enable  a 
young  man  to  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

LIGNUM  VTTjE,  where  exempt  from  duties.  iG.II. 
Jlat.  2.  c.  17.  /5- 

LILY  of  the  valley,  lilium  convallium,  in  botany.  The 
fores  lilii  convallis,  are  little  white  flowers,  hollow,  and 
fhort ;  compofed  each  of  a  fingle  petal,  hollowed  fome- 
what  in  form  of  a  bell,  and  divided  lightly  into  five  or  fix 
fegments  at  the  mouth.  They  fhrivel  up,  and  become 
brown  in  drying ;  while  frefh,  they  have  an  extremely 
fragrant  fmell,  but  this  they  lofe  alfo  with  their  colour,  and 
with  thefe  a  great  part  of  their  virtues  in  this  preparation  ; 
fo  that  they  fhould  always  be  ufed  either  frefh-gathered, 
or  preferved  in  proof  fpirit ;  but  in  this  laft  cafe,  the  fpirit 
muft  be  ufed  with  them,  other  wife  a  great  part  of  their  vir- 
tues will  be  left  in  it. 

They  are  preferved  by  fome  in  fugar,  in  form  of  a  con- 
ferve,  and  by  others  are  made  into  a  fyrup  by  means  of 
a  ftrong  infufion  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  ways  are  fo  good  as 
the  diftilling  of  a  rectified  fpirit  from  them  in  a  balneum  va- 
foris,  and  repairing  this  with  frefh  flowers  three  or  four 
times :  the  fpirit  will  then  be  fully  fated  with  their  fine 
effential  oil,  very  fragrant,  and  poffeffed  of  all  their  virtue. 
Some  people  make  their  eflence  of  ambergreafe  wich  this 
fpirit  of  lilies  of  the  valley  inftead  of  plain  fpirit  of  wine. 
It  is  much  the  more  fragrant  for  this,  and  is  efteemed  a 
very  great  cordial,  and  provocative  to  venery.  None  of 
thefe  forms,  however,  are  in  the  fhops  ;  the  flowers  are 
only  known  there  as  ingredients  in  two  or  three  compo- 
fitions. 

LIMA,  called  alfo  by  the  Spaniards  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes, 
is  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  feated  two  leagues  from  the 
South  Sea,  being  a  place  of  the  greateft  trade  in  all  this 
part  of  America.  The  riches  of  Peru  and  Chili  are  brought 
here  from  the  ports  of  La  Conception  and  Arica,  where 
they  are  collected ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  goods  that 
•arrive  from  Europe  at  Porto  Bello  and  La  Vera  Cruz,  are 
alio  brought  here  from  the  one,  by  the  (hips  of  Panama, 
and  from  the  others,  by  thofe  of  Acapulco.  The  inland 
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commerce  of  this  city  is  not  lefs  than  its  foreignone;  and! 
if  it  maintains  this  latter  with  all  the  places  on  the  South/ 
Sea  coafts,  from  Chili  to  New-Spain  ;  its  home  traffic  is 
equally  extenfive,  as  it  does  not  only  fpread  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces that  compofe  the  empire  of  Peru,  but  to  all  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Southern-America,  even  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  Carthagena  on  the  North-Sea. 

The  trade  of  Lima  is  carried  on,  partly  by  Spaniards, 
and  partly  by  Indians.  Thefe  latter  have  more  liberty  here 
than  in  any  other  place  of  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions, 
on  payment  only  of  a  fmall  tribute  twice  a  year.  It  is 
thefe  that  do  all  the  fervile  work,  and  are  the  fole  me- 
chanics and  hufbandmen,  the  Spaniards  thinking  it  beneath 
them  to  (loop  to  fuch  offices,  and  only  engage  in  the  mora 
valuable  branches  of  trade,  fuch  as  gold  and  filver,  filks, 
European  cloths,  &c.  with  which,  and  indeed  with  every 
conveniency  of  life,  this  city  is  fo  well  fupplied,  as  would 
induce  a  belief,  that  this  plenty  could  only  be  the  product 
of  the  country.  The  gold  comes  here  from  Chili,  New- 
Caftile,  Cufco,  and  fome  other  provinces  of  Peru  ;  the  fil- 
ver from  the  mines  of  Potofi,  and  thofe  of  Oruco,  Tara- 
paca,  and  Chocolocora;  and  the  quickfilver  from  Europe 
and  Juancabeluca,  forty  leagues  from  Lima.  They  get 
the  country  fluffs  from  Quito,  and  from  the  maritime 
towns,  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  capital. 
The  wines  are  broguht  them  from  Arequipa,  Yea,  Pifca, 
and  Nafca;  as  the  cattle  are  fromXaura,  Cufco,  Caneto, 
and  Guemangua.  The  fugar,  fweetmeats,  fyrups,  and 
preferves,  are  made  at  Jamanga  and  Guara.  The  wheat, 
flour,  and  maiz,  come  from  this  fame  place,  Varancas, 
and  the  villages  near  to  Lima;  dry  fifh  from  Peita;  car- 
penters wood  from  Guayaquil,  though  cut  on  the  fide  of 
Gallo,  near  to  it ;  and  fait  from  the  ponds  of  Guara,  &c. 
Oil  and  olives  from  almoft  all  the  ports  of  the  coafts  be- 
tweeen  Arica  and  Lima.  Pearls  are  brought  from  the 
pearl  iflands  in  the  South  Sea,  and  part  from  Panama, 
of  the  fiftiery  of  Rancherie  (alfo  formerly  of  Margarita) 
in  the  North  Sea  ;  and  precious  ftones  are  found  in  many 
rocks,  mines,  and  rivers  of  Peru. 

All  the  gold  and  filver  mines  are  fo  rich  and  abundant, 
that,  as  it  is  afferted,  the  king  of  Spain  has  in  lefs  than 
fifty  years  received  for  his  onefifth,  of  only  thofe  of  Po- 
tofi, one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  See 
Calao,  Peru.   ■ 

LIMBURG,  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  This  pro- 
vince is  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  the  dutchy  of 
Juliers;  on  the  fouth  by  a  fmall  part  of  the  dutchy  of 
Luxemburg,  and  by  the  country  and  bifhopric  of  Liege, 
which  furrounds  it  alfo  on  the  weft. 

It  has  excellent  mines  of  iron,  and  one  of  copper  j  the 
foil  is  very  fruitful  in  wheat,  fruits,  and  fuel. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maes,  Gueule,  Wefe,  and 
Bowine. 

Neau,  called  Eupin  by  the  inhabitants,  though  but  a 
borough,  is  more  considerable  than  many  cities,  both  for 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  amount  to  about  four 
thoufand,  and  for  its  trade.  They  make  here  woollen 
cloths,  which  are  faid  to  be  as  good  and  fine  as  thofe  made 
in  England,  efpecially  the  fcarlet,  blue,  and  black.  They 
have  a  considerable  trade  of  them  throughout  the  country, 
and  efpecially  in  Germany. 

LIME,  calx,  a  white,  foft,  friable  fubftance,  prepared 
offtone,  marble,  chalk,  or  fome  other  ftony  fubftance  by 
burning  in  a  kiln. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lime  in  common  ufe  in  England, 
the  one  made  of  ftone,  and  the  other  of  chalk,  whereof 
the  former  is  much  the  ftrongeft. 

That  which  is  made  of  foft  ftone  of  chalk,  is  the  fitteft 
for  plaillering  of  ceilings,  and  walls  withindoors ;  and  that 
made  of  hard  ftone,  is  fit  for  ftruftures  or  buildings,  and 
plaiftering  without  doors,  that  lie  in  the  weather. 

And  that  which  is  made  of  a  greafy  clammy  ftone,  is 
ftronger  than  that  made  of  a  poor  lean  ftone ;  and  that 
which  is  made  of  a  fpongy  ftone,  is  lighter  than  that  made 
of  a  firm  and  clofe  ftone ;  that  is  again  more  commodious 
for  plaiftering,  this  for  building. 

Before  the  ftones  are  thrown  into  the  kiln,  they  are  to 
be  broken  to  pieces ;  otherwife  the  air  contained  in  their 
cavities,  being  too  much  expanded  by  heat,  makes  them 
fly  with  fo  much  violence,  as  to  damage  the  kilns. 
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.  Alberti  ana  gali  •  fay,  that  lime  will  not  be  fufficiently 
burnt  in  lefs  than  fixiy  hours;  and  Alberti  gives  us  the  marks 
of  well  burnt  lime  to  be  as  follows,  viz.  that  its  weight 
is  to  that  of  the  ftone  in  a  fequialterate  proportion  ;  that  it 
is  white,  light,  arid  fonorous  ;  that,  when  flaked,  it  flicks 
ito  the  fides  of  the  veiTel.  To  which  Boeckler  adds,  that, 
when  flaked,  it  fends  forth  a  copious  thick  fmoke  ;  and 
Dicuffant,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  water  to  flake  it. 

The  belt  lime  in  the  world,  on  being  long  expofed  to  a 
damp  air,  will  moulder  away  into  a  powder,  and  lofe  all 
its  virtue;  but  this  the  more  flowly,  as  it  was  originally 
the  better  made.  The  lime,  when  in  its  perfect  and  un- 
altered ftate,  as  newly  taken  from  the  kiln,  is  called  calx 
viva,  or  quick-lime ;  that  which  has  Iain  in  the  air,  till  it 
has  fallen  to  powder  of  its  own  accord,  is  called  calx  ex- 
tincla ;  and  that  which  has  been  thrown  into  water,  and 
the  powder  it  has  fallen  into  afterwards  wafhed  with  fe- 
veral  frefh  waters,  is  called  calx  lota.  Quick-lime  is  burn- 
ing and  corrofive,  and  is  never  given  internally,  but  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  external  applications,  as  made  into  pafte 
with  orpiment,  or  with  rufma,  and  ufed  as  a  depilatory. 
The  calx  lota  is  no  longer  a  corrofive,  but  a  powerful  de- 
ficcative  j  and  the  lime-water  is  of  great  fervice  internally 
in  all  cutaneous  eruptions,  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers, 
and  for  difeafes  of  the  lungs.  It  is  generally  to  be  conti- 
nued a  confiderable  time  for  this  purpofe. 

The  preparations  of  lime  in  ufe  in  the  (hops  are,  I.  The 
fimple  lime-water,  juft  mentioned.  2.  The  aqua  calcis 
minus  compojita,  the  lefs  compound  lime-water.  3.  The 
aqua  calcis  magis  compojita,  or  more  compound  lime-water. 
4.  The  caujlicum  commune  fortius,  the  common  ftronger 
cauftic.  5.  The  caujlicum  commune  mitius,  the  common 
milder  cauftic ;  and,  6.  The  aqua  phagedanica,  or  phage- 
denic water. 

Lime  and  lemon-juice,  to  what  duties  liable.  /^Wll. 
and  Mar.  c.  5.  /  2. 

LIMERICK  in  Ireland,  is  a  fertile  country  and  well 
inhabited,  being  mountainous  towards  the  weft,  and  the  reft 
plain.  Limerick,  the  capital,  is  an  elegant,  rich,  and  popu- 
lous city,  whofe  trade  is  very  confiderable  ;  for  though  its 
diftance  from  the  fea  is  about  fifty  miles,  yet  (hips  of  bur- 
den may  come  up  to  the  very  walls,  and  in  fome  years  it 
has  had  belonging  to  it  feventy-one  veffels  (with  3443 
tons.) 

LIMITS  of  the  ports  of  London.     See  Kay. 

LIMOSINaWL'Angoumois.  Thefe  two  provinces, 
though  under  one  direction  or  receipt  of  cuftom,  are  very 
different  in  the  nature  of  their  foil  and  products  5  the  An- 
goumois  yields  afufficient  quantity  of  wheat,  wine,  and  all 
forts  of  excellent  fruits,  whilft  the  Limofin,  on  the  contrary, 
is  cold  and  fteril,  has  but  few  wines,  and  thofe  bad,  hardly 
any  wheat;  fo  that  rye,  barley,  and  chefnuts,  commonly 
ferve  for  bread,  to  nouriih  the  inhabitants. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  province  have  a  great  number 
of  paper-mills,  whofe  fabric  is  in  great  repute  for  the 
preis,  though  very  little  for  writing. 

The  manufactures  of  woollen  fluffs  are  very  trifling  in 
thefe  provinces ;  however,  there  are  a  few  fluffs,  ferges, 
eftaminas^  coarfe  cloths,  &c.  made  at  Limoges,  Angou- 
leme,  St.  John  d'Angely,  Nerac,  Rochefoucault,  Sten- 
tereune,  Cognac,  St.  Leonard,  Brives,  and  at  Tulle. 

The  faffron  cultivated  in  the  Angoumois  is  no  fmall 
object  of  the  country's  trade ;  for  although  it  is  not  fo  good 
as  that  of  the  Gaftinois,  a  great  quantity  of  it  is  fold  at 
Bourdeaux  to  foreigners  ;  and  the  bringing  up  of  horfes  for 
fale,  chiefly  at  the  fair  of  Chaflus,  clofes  the  commerce  of 
thefe  provinces. 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  though  one  of  our  largeft  counties, 
is  deftitute  of  any  manufacture,  as  the  inhabitants  fell  their 
■wool  unwrought  to  their  neighbours,  and  principally  em- 
ploy themfelves  in  the  grazing  trade,  and  fatting  cattle, 
with  which  London  markets  are  plentifully  fupplied  ;  it  alfo 
fends  up  annually  (jointly  with  the  ifle  of  Ely)  from  Hob- 
beich,  about  twenty-five  thoufand  firkins  of  butter,  on 
the  river  Cam  to  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  to  London 
by  land-carriage;  and  there  is  likewife  brought  yearly  in 
the  fame  manner  to  the  faid  city  from  Spalding  and  Peter- 
borough about  two  thoufand  firkins,  being  the  produce  of 
the  fens. 

LINE, '  in  geography  and  navigation,  denotes  the  equa- 
tor, or  equinoctial  line,  which  is  a  circle  the  fun  defcribes 


on  the  21ft  of  March,  and  21ft  of  September.  The  line 
on  the  earth  is  an  imaginary  circle,  anfwering  to  that  in 
the  heavens;  it  divides  the  earth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  is  equally  diftant  from  the  two  poles :  . 
fo  that  thofe  who  live  under  the  line  have  the  poles  always 
in  their  horizon.     The  latitudes  commence  from  the  line. 

LINEN.  What  linen  is  needs  no  definition,  it  beintr  fo 
well  known.  There  are  variety  of  forts,  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  which  are  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  with  certainty  to  whom  the  inven- 
tion of  this  manufacture  is  owing  ;  perhaps  the  original 
idea  proceeded  from  that  admirable  phenomenon  of  the 
fpider's  weh.  _  To  defcribe  the  feveral  forts  would  be  as 
needlefs  as  tedious. 

Linen  is  a  commodity  of  univerfal  ufe,  from  the  prince 
to  the  meaneft  fubject,  and  a  commodity  that  cannot  be 
fijpplanted  by  any  thing  elfe  near  fo  commodious  and  agree- 
able for  thofe  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  ufe  of  the 
Indian  cotton  cloth  has  been  often  attempted  for  fhirting, 
but  to  no  purpofe ;  and  muflins  for  women's  head-cloths 
and  ruffles,  &c.  in  place  of  cambric,  but  without  fuccefs. 
Some  afcribe  this  to  a  fondnefs  theEnglifh  nation  have  for 
French  fafhions;  a  conceit  which,  in  too  many  inftances 
is  moft  highly  detrimental  to  the  trading  profperity  of  this 
nation,  and  which  ought,  by  all  poffiblc  means,  to  be  dif- 
couraged  :  but  there  is  found,  by  long  experience,  to  be  a 
fubftance  and  firmnefs  in  cambric  which  gives  it  a  preference 
to  muflins,  for  variety  of  ufes. 

The  linen  trade  of  Europe  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ruffians,  Germans,  Swifs,  Flemings,  Hollanders,  and 
French. 

A  nation  may  be  drained  of  its  wealth,  and  undone  by 
foreign  trade,  if  it  takes  more  goods  from  other  nations 
for  home-confumption  than  it  fends  out,  and  pays  balance 
in  gold  and  filver ;  and  therefore  every  wife  adminiftration 
will  watch  carefully  over  thofe  branches  of  commerce  where 
the  balance  is  againft  them,  and  encourage  thofe  where  the 
balance  is  on  their  fide. 

The  balance  of  trade  and  money  tranfadtions  between 
England  and  thofe  foreign  linen  countries  is  againft  Eng- 
land ;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  high  duties  impofed  by  them 
upon  Englifli  woollen  goods,  and  other  incumbrances  on 
the  importation  and  fale  of  them,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
greatly  in  their  favour,  more  efpecially  if  the  total  balance? 
of  thofe  linen  countries  be  considered  in  a  conjunctive  and 
aggregate  light;  becaufe  we  have  not  diminifhed  our  im- 
ports of  foreign  linens  in  the  like  proportion  as  thofe  nations 
have  diminifhed  in  their  imports  of  our  woollen  and  other 
merchandizes  ;  and  the  attempts  to  eftablifh  more  and  more 
new  manufactures  of  their  own,  among  the  European 
powers,  muft  inevitably  increafe  the  evil  upon  us,  provided 
we  do  not  take  every  meafure  to  promote  an  adequate  com- 
penfation  for  the  loffes  in  trade  with  which  we  are  daily 
threatened,  by  almoft:  every  power  of  Europe  in  their  turn. 

The  affize  of  doulas  and  lockeram,  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14- 
28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  againft  deceit  in  linen  cloth,  1  Eliz. 
c.  12. 

Duties  on  linen  imported.  2  Will,  and  Mar.  feff.Z. 
c.  4.  /  6,  7.    4  mil.  and  Mar.  c.  5.  /  12. 

Boielapps  to  be  entered  ad  valorem.  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  10.  /  16.     1  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  8. 

Linen,  &c.  may  be  imported  from  Ireland  free.     7  and 

8  mihlll.  c.  39.    1  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  8.    10  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 

fea.  6. 

Duty  on  Scotch  linen.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  45. 

Scotch  linen  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  Ireland. 
3  and  4  Ann.  c.  8.  f.  4. 

Irifh  linen  may  be  exported  to  the  plantations.  3  and  4. 
Ann.  c.  8.     3  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 

Provided  that  no  fhip  break  bulk  till  notice  to  the  go- 
vernor, &c.     3  and  4  Ann.  c.  8.  /  2. 

Six-pence  duty  on  forty  ells  of  linen  cloth  exported. 

9  Ann.  c.  6.  f.  53. 

A  duty  on  printed  linen  imported,  &c.  10  Ann.  c.  19. 
/.  66.  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  9.  /  5,  &c.  it),  made  petpe- 
tual,  and  part  of  the  general  fund.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7. 

Penalty  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  pillory  on  felling  linens 
with  counterfeit  ftamps.     10  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  97. 

Imported  linens  and  Britifh  to  be  marked,  10  Ann. 
c.  19.  /  97. 
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Duties  on  Britilh  linens  and  filks.  10  Ann.  c.  19.  /  69. 
12  Ann.  Jlat.  2.  c.  9.  /  7. 

The  duties  laid  by  12  ^»«.  £.  9.  made  perpetual  by 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  And  part  fubfcribcd  into  South-Sea  ftock, 
and  refidue  mortgaged  to  the  Bank,  by  2  Geo.  II.  c.  3. 

Regulations  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland. 
10  Ann.  c.  it.  12  Ann,  Jlat.  2.  c.  20.  13  Gee.  I.  c.  26. 
24  G«>.  II.  c.  31. 

Exemption  of  European  linen,  &c.  from  the  two-thirds 
fubfidy.     7  Ann.  ,c.  7.     12  Ann.  Jlat.  2.  c.  21. 
~  Lawns  and  white  ftriped  linens,  &c.  not  to  be  charged. 
12  Ann.  Jlat.  2.  c.  19. 

Perfons  printingfrom  home  to  pay  the  duties  firft.  1  G.  I. 
0  36.  /  21. 

Linfeed  may  be  imported  here.     3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  f.  38. 

Britifh  linen,  &c.  to  be  exported  free.     3  Geo.  I.  c.  7. 

/  39/ 

Irifh  linen  may  be  exported  to  the  plantations.  3  Geo.  I. 

c.  21. 

Stealing  linen  from  bleaching  grounds,  felony  without 
clergy.  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  Repealed,  18  Geo.  II.  c.  27. 
f.  4.  and  judge  impowered  to  tranfport  offenders. 

A  bounty  on  coarfe  Britifh  and  Irilh  linen  exported. 
15  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  /  2.     18  Geo.  II.  c.  25. 

Penalties  on  counterfeiting  the  ftamps  on  linen.  17G.  if. 
c.  30. 

Penalties  on  fraudulent  entries  of  Britifb.  or  Irifli  linen. 
17  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  J.  4. 

Directions  for  preventing  the  fraudulent  exportation  of 
foreign  linens.     1%  Geo.  II.  c.  24. 

The  bounty  on  exported  linen  to  be  paid  out  of  the  old 
fubfidy,  and  replaced  out  of  the  next  fupplies.  2  Geo.  II. 
c.  36.  /  31.     22  Geo.  II.  c.  42.  /.  28. 

The  duties  on  foreign  linen  yarn  altered.  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  46.     Taken  off  for  fifteen  years.    29  Geo.  II.  c.  15. 

■A  '*•  . 

Grant  of  three  thoufand  pounds  annually  for  nine  years 
for  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  Scotland. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 

Bounty  on  Britifh  and  Irifh  linen  exported.  29  Geo.  II. 
c.  15. 

Penalty  of  making  a  falfe  oath.    29  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  /..n. 

Duty  on  linen  yarn.  By  24  Geo.  II.  c.  46.  f.  2.  was 
granted  from  25  March,  1752,  without  limitation. 

This  branch  is  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  feparate 
from  all  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  fubjedt  and  liable 
to  the  fame  ufes  and  purpofes  as  the  duties  by  this  act  re^ 
pealed.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  48.  /  5. 

After  25  March,  1752,  all  duties,  fubfidies,  and  im- 
pofitions,  before  payable  on  the  importation  of  Dutch, 
French,  Spruce,  Mufcovia,  and  all  other  foreign  raw  li- 
nen yarns,  and  of  unwrought  inch?,  fhort  fpinnel,  and 
all  other  whitened  or  bleached  yarns,  are  repealed,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  are  to  be  paid  the  following  duties,  viz. 

The  duty. 
French,  Dutch,  Mufcovia,  or  Spruce  raw  linen 

yarrrs  for  every  pound  weight  O     O     I 

Whitened  or  bleached  linen  yarn,  known  by  the 

name  of  unwrought  incle,  or  fhort  fpinnel, 

and  all  other  whitened  or  bleached  linen  yarn, 

for  every  pound  weight  003 

Of  the  manufacture  of  any  place  not  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain. 

To  be  collected,  raifed,  and  levied,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  with  the  fame  authorities  and  powers,  and  under 
the  like  regulations,  reftrictions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
as  the  rates,  duties,  fubfidies,  and  impofitions,  by  this  act 
repealed.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  46.  /.  4. 

Gn  exportation.  Not  drawn  back. 

But  by  29  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  f.  13  and  14.  during  the  fpace 
of  fifteen  years  from  24  June,  1756,  any  raw  or  brown 
linen  yarns  made  of  flax,  namely,  Dutch  yarn,  French 
yarn,  and  Spruce  or  Mufcovy  yarn,  or  any  other  foreign 
raw  or  brown  linen'yarns,  made  of  flax,  imported  into  this 
kingdom  in  Britifh-built  fhips,  navigated  according  to  law, 
and  being  regularly  entered  and  landed,  are  free  of  duty. 

LINEN-DRAPER.  The  youth  who  is  to  be  put  ap- 
prentice to  this  bufinefs,  ought  to  have  a  genteel  education, 
as  his  ftock,  when  he  fets  up,  will  intitle  him  to  be  one  in 
the  firft  rank  of  tradefmen,  and  as  a  polite  behaviour  is 
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abfolutely  neceflary  to  his  fuccefs  as  a  fhop-keeper :  his 
bufinefs,  however,  only  requires  his  writing  a  fair  expedi- 
tious hand,  and  his  being  well  verfed  in  arithmetic.  He 
may  be  bound  at  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  ; 
and  during  his  apprenticefhip  he  fhould  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  difference  between  the  various  fabrics  and 
the  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  linen.  The  mailers 
take  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds  with  an 
apprentice ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  get  from 
twenty  to  forty  pounds  a  year  and  his  board  ;  but  it  will 
require  nine  hundred  or  a  thoufand  pounds  to  fet  up  mafter 
in  a  genteel  retail  (hop. 

LINLITHGOW,  or  West  LoTHrAN.  This  country 
in  general  abounds  in  corn-fields,  meadows,  and  green 
hills,  which  afford  pafturage  for  large  flocks  of  fheep  and 
other  cattle  ;  the  rivers  and  neighbouring  feas  abound  with 
fifh  ;  and  here  is  plenty  of  coals  for  fuel  and  exportation  ; 
at  Prefton  Pans,  and  elfewhere,  are  made  great  quantities 
of  fait.  At  Linlithgow  is  a  large  manufacture  of  linen, 
and  the  water  is  experienced  to  be  of  fuch  an  extraordinary 
nature  for  bleaching,  as  to  induce  many  people  to  bring 
their  linen  for  whiting  here,  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of 
the  place. 

LINSEED,  in  pharmacy,  a  fmall  flat  feed,  of  an  ob- 
long or  oval  figure,  broad  and  obtufe,  or  rounded  at  one 
end,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  other :  it  is  of  a 
bright  brown  colour,  with  fome  faint  caft  of  reddifhnefs 
in  it.  We  have  it  from  our  own  fields,  where  the  plant 
which  produces  it  is  cultivated  for  that  purpofe,  befides 
this  occafional  one  of  producing  a  feed  for  the  fervice  of 
medicine. 

Linfeed,  bruifed  and  fteeped  in  water,  gives  it  very  foon 
a  thick  mucilaginous  nature,  and  communicates  much  of 
its  emollient  virtues  to  it.  It  is  anodyne,  attemperating, 
and  of  great  fervice  in  fuppreffions  of  urine,  from  inflam- 
mation and  heat ;  it  invelops  the  acrid  falts  of  the  urine, 
and  prevents  their  vellicating  and  wounding  the  tender 
parts,  and  in  fome  degree  fupplies  the  mucus  of  the  bladder, 
when  abraded  and  worn  off.  It  is  to  be  given  in  decoctions 
or  infufion  on  thefe  occafions,  and  the  infufion  is  not  to  be 
made  too  thick  or  mucilaginous  ;  for  in  that  cafe  it  loads 
the  ftomach,  and  breeds  flatulencies  in  the  inteftines. 

The  oil  drawn  from  the  feed,  by  expreffion,  is  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  in  coughs,  pleurifies,  and  many  other  cafes  ; 
it  opens  the  bowels,  promotes  expectoration,  and  either 
taken  by  the  mouth,  or  given  in  clyfters,  is  a  noble  re- 
medy for  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  even  in  the  pajjio  iliaca. 
Great  care  is  to  be  taken  to  have  this  oil  genuine,  and 
properly  prepared  ;  it  ought  to  be  frefh  drawn  for  medici- 
nal purpofes,  and  that  without  the  affiftance  of  heat.  It  is, 
in  this  cafe,  of  a  very  good  tafte  and  fmell ;  but  if  the  heat 
has  been  ufed  in  the  expreffion,  or  if  it  has  been  kept  too 
long,  it  grows  rank  and  offenfive,  and  is  apt  to  naufeate 
the  ftomach  :  in  this  cafe,  if  better  cannot  be  had,  a  great 
part  of  the  ill  flavour  may  be  taken  off  by  fhaking  it  tho- 
roughly feveral  times  over  in  a  large  bottle,  with  frefh 
quantities  of  warm  water. 

Linfeed.  How  exempt  of  the  two-third  fubfidies.  7  Ann. 
c.  7.  /  24.  May  be  imported  duty  free.  3  Geo.  I.  f.  38. 
L1NTZBOURG,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aran,  is  fituated  on  a  little  river,  and  has  a 
manufactory  for  printing  linens  ;  cotton  is  fpun  here,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  cloth  made  of  that  commodity  in  this 
bailiwick,  which  is  one  of  the  richeft,  and  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  in  the  canton,  where  is  alfo  a  fabric  of  hats,  and 
woollen  knit  ftockings. 

LIQUIDAMBRA,  liquid  amber,  the  refin.  Liquid 
amber  is  a  refinous  juice,  which  flows  from  a  large  tree, 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Ray,  growing  in  New  Spain,  Virginia, 
and  South  America.  This  juice,  which  is  at  firft  of  the 
confidence  of  turpentine,  but  by  keeping  grows  hard  like 
refin,  is  of  a  yellow  colour  inclining  to  red,  of  a  hot  aro- 
matic tafte,  and  fragrant  fmell,  not  unlike  that  of  ftorax 
heightened  with  a  little  ambergreafe. 

LIQUORICE.  The  powder  of  this  root,  of  which  con- 
fiderable  ufe  is  made  in  medicine,  is  often  mingled  with 
flour,  and  we  fear  too  frequently  with  ingredients  not  quite 
fo  wholefome.  The  beft  fort  is  of  a  brownifh  yellow  co- 
lour, (the  fine  pale  yellow  being  generally  fophifticated) 
and  of  a  very  ikh  fweet  tafte,  much  more  agreeable  than 

that 
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that  of  the  green  root.  The  extract  of  liquorice  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops,  in  perfection  :  the  makers  of 
this  commodity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  either  very 
flovenly  in  its  preparations,  or  defignedly  mix  with  it  fand 
and  other  impurities.  This  extract,  when  made  with  due 
care,  is  exceedingly  fweet,  not  at  all  bitterifh  or  naufeous, 
but  more  agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  root  itfelf ;  it  entirely 
diffolves  in  water,  without  depofiting  any  feces. 

Liquorice  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany.  We  have  it  not  wild  with  us,,  but 
we  cultivate  it  in  great  abundance  in  Yorkfhire  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  the  good  order  we 
keep  the  foil  in,  produce  better  roots,  longer,  evener,  and 
■more  fucculent  than  are  to  be  had  from  any  other'  part  of 
she  world.  The  reft  of  Europe  is  in  great  part.fumifhed 
by  what  grows  about  Bayonne  and  Saragoffa  in  Spain. 

Liquorice  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  coughs,  and  all  dis- 
orders of  the  bread  and  lungs.  It  obtunds  the  fharpnefs  of 
acrid  and  fait  humours.  It  is  alfo  recommended  againft 
diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  is  faid  to  take  off 
the  fenfe  of  pain  in  many  terrible  complaints.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  almoft  all  decoctions  and  ptifans,  in  which  it  is 
efteemed  for  obtund'tng  acrimony,  and  for  giving  the  whole 
a  very  pleafant  tafte,  and  drowning  the  worft  flavour  of  the 
other  ingredients. 

Liquorice  juice,,  the  impiflated  juice  of  the  common  liquo- 
rice root,  is  brought  to  us  in  rolls,  or  cakes,  covered  ufually 
with  bay  leaves  from  Spain  and  Holland,  from  the  firft  of 
which  places  it  obtained  the  name  of  Spanifh  juice.  It  is 
to  be  chofen  firm  but  not  tough,  hard,  and  when  broken, 
of  a  fine  fliining  furface,  fuch  as  perfectly  melts  in  the 
mouth,  and  does  not  tafte  of  burning,  nor  leaves  any  harfh 
or  gritty  particles  between  the  teeth. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  in  Spain  is  this:  they  takeup  the 
roots  in  the  month  of  July ;  they  clean  them  perfectly  as  foon 
as  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  then  hang  them  up  in  the  air 
till  nearly  dry ;  after  this  they  cut  them  into  thin  dices,  and 
boil  them  in  water  till  the  decoction  is  extremely  ftrong  ; 
they  then  prefs  it  hard  out  to  obtain  all  the  juice  they  can 
from  the  root;  They  fet  this  decoction  by  to  fettle  a  little, 
and  when  it  has  depofited  its  coarfeft  parts,  they  pour  it  off 
into  veffels,  in  which  they  evaporate  it  over  a  fire,  ftrong  firft 
but  milder  afterwards,  till  it  becomes  of  the  confidence  of  a 
thick  extract ;  they  then  let  the  fire  go  out,  and,  when  the 
extract  is  fo  cool  that  they  can  handle  it,  they  take  out 
large  parcels  of  it  at  a  time ;  and,  working  them  well  in 
the  hands,  they  roll  them  out  into  long  cylindric  maffes, 
which  they  cut  into  fuch  lengthsas  they  pleafe,  and  rolling 
them  over  a  parcel  of  half  dried  bay  leaves,  they  pick  up  e- 
nough  of  them  for  a  covering,  which  are  in  that  condition 
laid  in  the  fun  till  perfectly  dried.  There  is  great  nicety 
required,  at  the  end  of  the  evaporation,  to  get  the  extract 
to  a  proper  confidence  without  letting  it  burn.  It  is  this 
the  Spaniards  are  famous  for.  A  great  deal  of  liquorice 
juice  is  made  in  other  places,  but  it  is  in  great  part  either 
under  boiled,  and  confequently  foft,  or  is  burnt. 

Liquorice  juice  has  the  fame  virtues  with  the  root  it  is 
produced  from.  It  is  a  very  famous  remedy  among  the 
common  people  for  coughs  and  all  diforders  of  the  bread 
and  lungs.  It  is  commonly  taken  alone,  holding  a  fmall 
piece  of  it  in  the  mouth  till  it  gradually  melts  there;  but 
the  more  agreeable  way  of  taking  if  is  in  form  of  lozenges, 
of  which  there  are  many  kinds  which  it  is  the  bafis  of;  in 
thefe  it  is  mixed  with  other  pectoral  ingredients,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  melting  more  eafily  in  the  mouth  than  in 
its  own  form.  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca  and 
fome  other  of  the  compofitions  of  the  fhops. 

Liquorice.  To  what  duties  liable,  a  Will,  and  Mar. 
fefs.  2  c.  4/  43,  44,  45. 

LIST,  in  the  cloth  manufactory,  the  border  of  the  fluff, 
&c.  bounding  its  width  on  each  fide. 

All  cloths  and  fluffs  of  filk,  cotton,  or  wool  have  lift, 
relating  to  which  feveral  regulations  have  been  made. 

LITHARGE,  a  metalline  fubftance,  formed  of  the  fpume 
of  lead. 

This  preparation,  or  as  it  may  be  more  properly  called 
recrement  of  lead,  is  of  two  kinds,  differing  in  colour, 
though  in  no  other  quality:  the  ancients,  as  well  as  our- 
felves,  obferved  this  difference,  and  called  the  one,  as  we 
do,  litharge  of  gold,  and  the  other  litharge  of  filver.  This 
recrement  of  lead  is  not  prepared  by  a  formal  procefs  on 


purp'ofe  ;  it  is  collected  from  the  furnaces  where  filver  is  Se- 
parated from  lead,  or  from  thofe  where  gold  and  filver  are 
purified  by  means  of  that  metal;  but  in  the  furnaces  ufed 
for  either  of  thefe  purpofes,  it  is  generally  run  into  lead  a-   , 
gain  to  ferve  for  the  fame  or  other  ufes.     The  litharge  fold 
in  the  fhops  is  produced  in  the  copper  works  where  lead  has 
been  ufed  to  purify  that  metal,  or  to  Separate  filver  from  it. 
Of  all  the  various  metalline  and  mineral  fubftances  which 
are  feparated  from  gold  or  filver  by  means  of  lead,  there  is. 
none  but  copper  which  remains  embodied  in,  and  intimate- 
ly joined   with,   that  metal  after  fcorification :  the  others 
being  either  not  all  received  into  the  body  of  it,  or,  if  they 
are,  being  either  deftroyed  before  fcorification;  or  finally, 
if  they  remain  mixed  with  it  longer,  they  fplit  and  deftroy 
the  veffels.     The  recrement  produced  from  this  combina- 
tion of  lead  with  copper  is  our  common  litharge.     It  is  of  a 
yellower  or  redder  colour,  as  the  fire  has  been  more  or  lefs 
ftrong ;  and  is  always  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  thin  flakes 
refembling  the  fpangles  of  talc,  in  thofe  foffils  called  mica; 
or  glimmors. 

The  greateft  quantities  of  litharge  are  brought  from  Swe- 
den, Germany,  and  Denmark.  Poland  furnifhes  fome, 
as  does  alfo  our  own  country  ;  but  the  Dantzick  kind  is  e- 
fteemed  the  moft  valuable.  The  beft  litharge  is  that  which 
is  moft  calcined  and  of  the  livelieft  colour.  Litharge  on 
the  whole  is  properly  lead  vitrified,  either  alone  or  with  a 
mixture  of  copper. 

Litharge  is  foluble  in  oil  and  all  other  tmctuous  fubftan- 
ces, and  thus  diffolved  it  makes  the  bafis  of  a  great  part  of 
the  ointments  and  plaifters  of  the  fhops.  It  is  drying,  ab- 
ftergent,  and  fiightly  aftrictive,  and  hence  it  is  of  great  ufe 
in  cleanfing  ulcers,  and  difpofing  them  to  incarnate. 

LITHOCOLLA,  or  Lithocollum,  a  kind  of  cement 
ufed  by  lapidaries  to  fatten  precious  ftones,  in  order  to  cut 
them. 

It  confifts  of  refin  and  brick  duff.  For  diamonds  they 
ufe  melted  lead,  putting  them  therein  before  it  be  quite 
cold.  For  other  cements  they  mix  marble  duft  with  ftrong 
glue,  and,  to  faften  their  fparks,  they  add  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  pitch. 

LITHUANIA,  the  great  dutchy,  in  Poland.  This 
large  country  has  greater  Poland  and  Pruflia  on  the  weft; 
part  of  Mufcovy  on  the  eaft;  Livonia,  the  Baltic  fea,  and 
part  of  Mufcovy  on  the  north  ;  Red  Ruffia,  Volhinia,  and 
Podolia,  on  the  fouth;  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  fouth-eaft. 
It's  chief  rivers  are  the  Boryfthenes,  or  Nieper,  Dwina, 
andNiemen. 

The  air  is  generally  thick  and  foggy,  becaufeof  its  many 
woods  and  lakes;  it  is  not  fo  fruitful  as  Poland,  yet 
has  plenty  of  wax,  honey,  mead,  pitch,  tar,  and  timber, 
and  abounds  with  black  cattle,  fheep,  ermins,  fables,  and 
all  manner  of  furrs.  But  their  greateft  trade  of  export 
is  to  Holland,  &c.  with  their  pitch,  tar,  and  timber,  for 
which  they  receive  woollen  cloth,  fait,  and  wines. 

Vilna,  the  capital  of  a  palatinate  fo  called,  is  a  large  po- 
pulous town,  with  a  good  trade,  but  chiefly  carried  on  by 
foreigners,  the  natives  being  poor  and  lazy. 

Grodno  ftands  partly  on  a  hill,  by  the  river  Niemen. 
Some  reckon  it  the  metropolis  of  Lithuania.  The  houfes 
are  generally  of  wood  and  very  mean ;  but  it  has  a  good 
trade,  the  merchandizes  of  feveral  parts  of  Lithuania  being 
tranfported  from  hence  to  Dantzic. 

Kowno,  near  the  influx  of  the  river  Niemen  into  the 
Wilna,  is  a  well  built  town,  and  much  frequented  by  Ger- 
man merchants. 

Mohilow,  feated  on  the  Nieper,  is  a  large,  well-built,  and 
populous  city,  its  market  is  much  frequented  by  the  Muf- 
covites,  who  tranfmit  their  furrs  from  hence  into  Poland 
and  Germany.  ( 

LIVER  of  Antimony,  the  fame  which  the  chemifts  call 
crocus  meiaUorum,  a  preparation  of  antimony,  made  in  the 
following  manner: 

Take  of  antimony  one  pound,  nitre  fourteen  ounces, 
and  common  fait  two  ounces  ;  powder  them  finely  and  mix 
them  well  :  fet  a  crucible  in  the  fire,  and,  when  it  is  red- 
hot,  put  in  the  mixture,  by  a  fpoonful  at  a  time;  when  all 
is  in,  fhut  the  door  of  the  furnace.  Let  the  matter  {land 
in  a  ftrong  fufion  half  an  hour;  then  take  it  from  the  fire, 
caft  it  into  a  well  greafed  mortar. 

Its  operation  is  emetic;  but  the  infufion  of  ir,  in  white 

wine  or  canary,  is- generally  ufed,  one  ounce  of  the  crocus 
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in  powder,  being  put  into  a  quart  of  wine;  which  is  given 
from  an  ounce  to  tour  ounces. 

LIVERPOOLE-HARBOUR.  By  8  Ann,  c,  12.  the 
mayor,  &c.  and  common-council  of  Liverpoole,  fhall  have 
power  to  make  a  wet  dock  or  bafon,  with  wharfs,  fluices, 
and  canals,  upon  the  ground  fee  apart  for  that  purpofe. 

There  fhall,  from  the  twenty-  fourth  of  June,  1710,  for 
one  and  twenty  years,  be  paid  unto  the  faid  mayor,  &c.  for 
every  vefTel  (fhips  in  her  majefty's  fervice excepted)  coming 
into  or  out  of  the  faid  port,  with  any  merchandize,  (the 
limits  whereof  are'as  far  as  a  place  in  Hoyle  lake,  called  the 
Red-ftones,  and  from  thence  all  over  the  river  Merfey  to 
Warrington  and  Krofbam  Bridges)  by  the  matters  of  fuch 
Clips,  the  duties  herein  after  defcribed,  viz.  for  every  fhip 
trading  between  the  port  and  St.  David's  Head  or  Carlifle, 
for  every  ton  2d.  for  every  fhip  trading  between  St.  Da- 
vid's Head  and  the  Land's-End,  or  beyond  Carlifle  to  the 
Shetlands,  or  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  for  every  ton  3d.  for  every 
fhip  trading  to  Ireland,  for  every  ton  4d.  for  every  fhip 
trading  to  Norway,  Denmark,  Holftein,  Holland,  Ham- 
burgh, Flanders,  or  any  part  of  France,  without  the 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  or  Jerfey,  or  Guernfey,  for  every 
ton  8d.  for  every  fhip  trading  to  Newfoundland,  Green- 
land, Ruflia,  and  within  the  Baltic,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
without  the  Streights,  Canaries,  Madeiras,  Weftern  Ifles, 
Azores,  for  every  ton  I2d.  Such  duties  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  fuch  fhips  difcharge  at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  fo  as  no 
(hip  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  the  duty  but  once  for  the  fame  voy- 
age, both  out  and  home. 

All  fhips  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  fhall  be  mea- 
fured  by  taking  the  length  of  the  keel  as  fhe  treads  on  the 
ground,  and  the  breadth  to  be  taken  within  board  by  the 
midfhip  beam,  from  plank  to  plank,  and  half  that  breadth 
for  the  depth,  then  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and 
the  product  by  the  depth,  and  divide  by  ninety  four. 

After  the  (aid  term  of  twenty-one  years,  there  fhall  be 
paid  to  the  mayor,  &c.  one  fourth  part  of  the  duties  be- 
fore mentioned,  &c. 

.  Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  charge  any  fhip,  which  fhall  be 
forced  into  the  harbour,  and  fhall  unlade  in  order  to  repair 
and  relade;  nor  to  charge  any  fhip  which  fhall  fell  in  the 
harbour  any  part  of  her  lading,  only  in  order  to  refit  or 
victual. 

■  This  aft  fhall  not  charge  any  fhip  belonging  to,  or  bound 
to,  or  from  the  port  of  Chefter,  in  cafe  fuch  fhip  fhall  nei- 
ther load  nor  difcharge  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  Li- 
verpoole. 

The  aft  of  8  Ann.  c.  12.  for  making  a  dock  at  Liver- 
poole, and  an  aft  of  3  G.  I.  (not  printed)  whereby  the  du- 
ties were  farther  continued  for  fourteen  years,  are  farther 
continued  for  thirty-one  years,  by  11  Geo.  II.  cap.  32. 
feci.  2. 

Every  fhip  trading  from  Liverpoole  to  Gottenberg,  or 
any  other  place  in  Sweden,  without  the  Baltick,  fhall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  8d.  per  ton. 

After  the  faid  term  of  thirty-  one  years,  fo  long  as  the  dock, 
and  other  works  fhall  be  kept  in  repair,  there  fhall  be  paid 
to  the  mayor,  &c.  and  their  fucceffors,  one  fourth  of  the 
duties  before- mentioned. 

LIVERY-LACE- WEAVER.  The  livery-lace-wea-. 
veis  are  thole  who  weave  the  trimming  for  the  cloaths  of 
livery  fervants;  which  are  done  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  matters,  and  are  made  of  filk 
or  worried,  and  fometimes  of  both  mixed.  This  bufinels 
requires  fome  ingenuity;  and  is  one  of  the  beft  branches 
of  weaving  to  a  journeyman.  They  take  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  with  a  lad,  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  get  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  fhillings  a  week.  A  very  little  will  fet 
up  a  working  matter,  as  their  materials  are  found  by  the 
worfted-men,  or  lace-men,  their  employers. 

LIVERY-MEN  OF  LONDON.  In  the  companies 
of  London,  livery-men  are  chofen  out  of  the  freemen  as  af 
fiftants  to  the  matters  and  wardens  in  matter  of  council,  and 
for  better  government ;  and  if  any  liveryman  refufe  to  take 
upon  him  the  office,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  may  fine 
him,  and  bring  an  aftion  of  debt  for  the  fum.  1  Mod. 
Rep.  10. 

LIVES.     &y  Annuities. 

LIVONIA.     The   pofleflion  of  this  vaft  province  was 
a  long  time  difputed  between   the  Mufcovites,  Polandcrs, 
and  Swedes;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  in  1660,  it  was 
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divided  between  the  two  laft  powers,  to  which  a  third  may 
be  added,  viz.  the  dukes  of  Courland,  who  enjoyed  a  fhare 
of  it,  under  the  proteftion  of  Poland.  But  the  war  in 
the  North,  begun  in  1669,  afrefh  defpoiled  the  Swedes  of 
it,  after  divers  events  equally  glorious  to  Charles  XII.  king 
of  Sweden,  and  Peter  Alexowitz,  grand  duke  of  Mufcovy  ; 
though  more  fortunate  in  the  end  to  this  laft,  who 
has  remained  in  the  pofleflion  of  all  Swedifh  Livonia,  a 
treaty  of  peace  having  finally  decided  the  rights  of  thefe 
princes. 

This  peace,  concluded  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII. 
(killed  at  the  fiege  of  Chriftianftadt)  having  adjudged  Li- 
vonia to  the  Czar,  thereby  in  a  manner  rendered  him  maf- 
ter  of  the  trade  of  the  Baltic,  in  opening  to  him  the  pons 
of  Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  and  Pernaw,  whofe  commerce  is 
of  fo  much  the  more  importance,  as  not  only  the  goods  of 
the  country,  but  a  large  quantity  befides,  are  brought  here 
from  Ruflia  and  Poland  in  the  fummer,  by  the  rivers  on 
which  three  of  thefe  cities  ftand ;  and  in  the  winter  by- 
fledges. 

Riga,  capital  of  the  province,  is  built  on  the  Dwina, 
which  after  traverfing  a  part  of  Lithuania  and  Livonia, 
falls  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  two  leagues  below  the  city,  where 
their  fhips  may  get  up  to,  if  their  draught  of  water  does 
not  exceed  twelve  feet,  otherwife  they  mutt  be  dif- 
burdened. 

The  fitted:  time  for  this  trade  is  that  of  the  two  fairs, 
held  yearly  in  May  and  September,  where  moft  purchafes 
are  made  in  rix-dollars,  tho'  fome  in  exchange  for  goods 
brought  there;  but  this  bufinefs  is  fomething  troublefome 
to  ftrangers,  as  they  are  not  fuffered  to  unload  their  fhips, 
till  after  having  fold  their  cargoes  to  the  burghers;  and 
would  be  much  more  fo,  were  it  not  that  this  law  is  often 
evaded  by  the  goods  being  cloaked  under  borrowed  names, 
lent  for  the  lucre  of  a  commiffion. 

The  few  goods  loaded  for  Riga,  confift  in  Rhenifh  and 
French  wines  (hardly  four  hundred  barrels  of  the  latter) 
fpice,  fait  (of  which  from  five  to  fix  thoufand  lafts  fell  here 
yearly)  fugar,  tobacco,  vinegar,  paper,  fome  fruit,  and 
mercery  ware,  tho'  all  thefe  in  fmall  quantities.  The  re- 
turns which  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  get  from 
hence,  are  very  considerable,  the  principal  being  furrs,  of 
which  there  are  annually  brought  down  the  Dwina  more 
than  a  thoufand  boat-loads,  befides  what  come  in  the  winter' 
on  fledges. 

The  mafts  from  Livonia  (which  are  very  valuable)  alfo 
oak  planks  for  fhipping,  ton  and  pipe  ftaves  (in  great  abun- 
dance) deal  boards,  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  and  their  feeds,  ef- 
pecially  the  laft  for  fowing  and  oil,  pitch,  tar,  wax,  tal- 
low, and  excellent  afhes  for  glafs  or  foap. 

Revel  is  almoft  equidiftant  from  Riga  and  Narva:  it 
was  for  fome  time  among  the  number  of  the  Hanfiatick 
towns,  but  renounced  their  alliance  in  r  550.  Its  trade  is  al- 
ways very  great,  but  not  like  what  it  was  before  the  Englifh 
had  difcovered  the  port  of  Archangel  in  the  White  Sea,  and 
when  it  was  the  magazine  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ruf- 
fian produfts.  Its  prefent  exports  and  imports  are  near  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  Riga. 

Narva,  upon  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  not  lefs  than  the 
Elbe,  has  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  privileges  of  the  Han- 
fiatick cities,  having  been  almoft  ruined,  and  its  trade 
ceafed  for  near  a  century;  it  did  not  begin  to  recover  its 
credit  till  after  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth.  Olearius  re- 
marks, that  in  1 654,  there  arrived  here  at  leaft  fixty  Dutch  1 
veflels,  which  loaded  more  than  the  value  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  in  goods,  fince  which  time  it  has  con- 
fefted  a  fuperiority  in  trade  with  Riga  itfelf,  and  carried  it 
againft  Revel. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Novogorod  and  Plefkou,  trading 
cities  of  Mufcovy,  from  which  laft  Narva  is  hardly 
forty  leagues  diftant,  makes  that  of  all  this  vaft  empire 
eafy  to  it ;  and  it  is  the  pafl'age  by  which  almoft  all  the 
merchandizes  which  go  even  to  Mufcow  are  tranfported. 

The  commodities  proper  for  Narva,  or  thofe  in  which 
foreigners  inveft  their  returns,  are  the  fame  as  at  Riga 
and  Revel,  and  therefore  need  no  repetitions. 

Pernaw,  a  fmall  city  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  was 
formerly  occupied  in  no  other  commerce  than  that  of 
wheat,  which  drew  here  fome  foreign  veflels  to  load  it  ; 
but  fince  the  means  h.is  been  found  of  bringing  down 
the  river  a  quantity  of  mafts,  (not  lefs  valuable  than  thofe 
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of  Norway)  and  a  good  deal  of  other  wood,  its  trade  is 
greatly  increafed  ;  and  fince  1680,  the  Dutch  have  annually 
fent  here  more  than  fixty  fliips,  inftead  of  five  or  fix,  that 
they  configned  here  before.  Few  goods  are  wanted  here, 
and  almoft  all  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of 
old  rix-dollars. 

•  LIVRE,  a  French  money  of  account,  confiding  of 
twenty  fols,  each  containing  twelve  deniers.  The  livre  is 
of  two  kinds,  Tournois  and  Parifis. 

Livre  Tournois  contains  twenty  fols  Tournois,  and  each 
fol  twelve  deniers  Tournois. 

Livre  Parifis,  is  twenty  fols  Parifis,  each  fol  Parifis 
being  worth  twelve  deniers  Parifis,  or  fifteen  deniers 
Tournois :  fo  that  a  livre  Parifis  is  worth  twenty-five 
fols  Tournois,  becaufe  of  the  rate  of  money,  which  was 
one-fourth  higher  at  Paris  than  at  Tours. 

LIXIVIUM,  a  lye,  or  water  impregnated  with  the 
falts  of  burnt  vegetables. 

What  is  left  after  the  evaporation  of  fuch  a  liquor,  is 
called  a  Uxivious  fait. 

Lixiviums  are  of  great  ufein  medicine,  bleaching,  fugar- 
works,  &c. 

LOADMANAGE,  is  the  hire,  fometimes  fo  called, 
which  the  pilot  of  a  fhip  receives  of  the  matter,  for  con- 
ducting the  fhip  up  the  river,  or  into  port.    See  Pilot. 

Petty  loadmanage  and  primage  are  due  to  the  mafter  and 
mariners  for  the  ufe  of  his  cables  and  ropes  to  difcharge 
the  goods,  and  to  the  mariners  for  loading  and  unloading 
of  the  (hip  or  vefiel ;  it  is  commonly  about  twelve-pence 
per  ton.     32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14. 

If  the  ropes  break  in  hoifting  of  goods  out  of  the  fliip 
into  the  lighter  or  boat,  the  mafter  muft  anfwer  if  the  goods 
be  damnified  or  loft.     Leg.  Oleron.  cap.  10. 

But,  if  the  ropes  break  at  the  crane  in  taking  them  out 
of  the  lighter  (although,  till  they  are  landed,  they  are  not 
out  of  the  matter's  cuftody)  yet  the  wharfinger  fhall  anfwer. 
LOAM.  The  common  fuperficial  earth,  confifting  of 
clay  with  a  fmall  admixture  of  fand.  It  alfo  denotes  a 
fort  of  mortar  made  of  a  reddifli  earth,  by  tempering  it 
with  mud,  water,  ftraw,  &c. 

LOANGO.  See  African  Coasts. 
LOBSTERS,  may  be  imported  by  natives  or  foreigners, 
and  in  any  veffels,  notwithstanding  10  and  It  WtS.'Jw. 
c.  24.  I  Geo.  I.  Jlat.  2.  c.  18.  /  10.  Penalty  on  taking 
lobfters  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  between  May  and  Sep- 
tember.    9  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  /.  4. 

LOCK-SMITH.  The  boy,  who  propofes  to  be  of 
this  bufinefs,  ought  to  have  a  tolerable  fhare  of  ingenuity, 
and  a  good  degree  of  ftrength ;  but  he  requires  no  other 
education,  but  the  common  one  of  reading,  writing,  and 
fome  little  knowledge  in  accompts.  The  lock-fmitb  makes 
the  keys,  wards,  fprings,  and  plates  himfelf,  and  employs 
the  founder  in  cafting  brafs  cafes  and  knobs.  The  niceft 
part  of  his  art  is  his  tempering  his  fprings.  He  takes  from 
five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who,  on  his  being 
firft  out  of  his  time,  may  perhaps  earn  nine  or  ten  fhillings 
a  week ;  but,  as  he  increafes  in  ftrength  and  experience, 
he  may  be  able  to  get  fourteen  or  fifteen  fhillings  ;  or,  with 
about  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  he  may  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

LODESMAN,  a  kind  of  pilot,  eftablifhed  for  the  fafe- 
condudt  of  veffels  in  and  out  of  harbours,  or  up  and  down 
navigable  rivers.     See  Pilot. 

LOG,  a  fmall  triangular  piece  of  board  ufed  on  board  a 
fhip ;  into  one  end  of  which  a  convenient  quantity  of  lead 
is  caft,  to  make  it  fwim  upright ;  the  other  end  being 
faftened  to  the  log-line. 

LOG-LINE,  a  line  faftened  to  one  end  of  the  log,  and 
wound  round  a  reel. 

This  line  is  generally  divided  into  certain  fpaces,  which 
are,  or  at  leaft  ought  to  be,  fuch  a  proportional  part  of  a 
nautical  mile  (fixty  of  which  make  a  degree  of  a  great 
circle)  as  half  a  minute,  the  time  allowed  for  the  experi- 
ment, is  of  an  hour.  Now  a  common  nautical  or  fea 
mile,  according  to  an  experiment  of  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Richard  Norwood,  with  which  the  French  nearly 
agree,  is  equal  to  6120  Englifh  feet,  which  being  divided 
by  120,  the  half  minutes  in  an  hour,  gives  fifty-one  feet 
for  the  diftance  between  each  divifion  on  the  log-line. 
Thefe  divifions  or  fpaces  are  called  knots,  becaufe  at  the 
end  of  each  divifion  there  is  a  piece  of  twine  with  knots 
in  it  reeved  between  the  (lands  of  the  line ;  whereby  the 


number  of  divifions  or  knots  that  run  off  the  reel,  during 
the  half  minute,  are  readily  counted. 

And,  becaufe  it  is  requifite  that  the  log  be  out  of  the 
eddy  of  the  {hip's  wake  before  they  begin  to  count,  there- 
fore, thefe  knots  or  fpaces  begin  at  the  diftance  of  ten  fa- 
thoms, or  fixty  feet  from  the  log,  at  which  point,  for  the 
more  ready  discovering  it,  there  is  faftened  a  piece  of  red 
rag. 

The  log-line  being  thus  prepared  and  wound  upon  a  reel, 
heave  the  log  over  board  from  the  poop,  and  as  foon  as 
the  log  is  out  of  the  fhip's  eddy,  or  the  red  rag  at  your 
hand,  let  your  afliftant  run  the  half-minute  glafs ;  then 
veer  the  line  from  off  the  reel  (which  eafily  turns,  as  the 
fhip  fails  from  the  log)  till  the  half-minute  glafs  is  run  out, 
at  which  time  ftop  the  line,  and  the  number  of  knots  in- 
tercepted between  your  hand  and  the  red  rag,  will  fhew  how 
far  the  fliip  has  run  in  that  time,  and,  confequently,  her 
rate  of  failing.  For  fince  the  diftance,  comprehended  be- 
tween each  knot,  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  a  nautical 
mile  as  half  a  minute  does  to  an  hour  ;  therefore,  as  many 
knots  as  are  run  out  in  half  a  minute,  fo  many  miles  will 
the  fhip  fail  in  an  hour ;  fuppofing  her  to  move  with  the 
fame  velocity,  during  that  time, 

But  as  many  accidents  attend  a  fhip  during  a  day's  fail- 
ing, fuch  as  the  variablenefs  of  the  winds,  the  different 
quantity  of  fail  carried,  &c.  it  will  be  necefTary  to  heave 
the  log  at  every  alteration ;  but  if  none  of  thefe  alterations 
be  perceptible,  yet  it  ought  to  be  conftantly  hove,  at  leaft 
every  hour.  As  the  log-line  is  apt  to  flretch  and  fink, 
and  the  half-minute  glafs  to  alter,  they  ought  to  be  often 
examined,  and,  when  found  amifs,  redtified. 

The  generality  of  our  feamen,  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
fixty  of  our  Englifh  miles  are  equal  to  a  degree  of  a  great 
circle,  make  the  diftance  between  knot  and  knot  but  forty- 
two  feet  j  but  as  this  fuppofition  is  evidently  falfe,  it  were 
greatly  to  be  wifhed  that  they  would  conftantly  ufe  the 
former  limitation,  being  in  every  refpedt  as  eafy,  and 
much  more  fure  and  certain ;  and  the  rather,  as  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  obliged  by  experience  to  fhorten  the  half- 
minute-glafs  nearly  four  feconds,  which  is  nothing  lefs, 
than  correcting  one  blunder  by  another. 

LOG-BOARD,  a  table  divided  generally  into  five  co- 
lumns ;  in  the  firft  of  which  is  entered  the  hour  of  the 
day;  in  the  fecond,  the  courfe  fleered ;  in  the  third,  the 
number  of  knots  run  off  the  reel  each  time  of  heaving  the 
log;  in  the  fourth*,  which  way  the  wind  is ;  and,  in  the 
fifth,  obfervations  of  the  weather,  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs,  &c. 

LOG-BOOK,  a  book  ruled  in  columns  like  the  log- 
board,  into  which  the  account  on  the  log-board  is  tran- 
fcribed  every  day  at  noon  5  from  whence,  after  it  is  cor- 
rected, &c.  it  is  entered  into  the  journal. 

LOGWOOD,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  wood  much 
ufed  in  dying. 

Logwood,  or  lignum  Campechianum,  is  a  wood  of  a  very 
denfe  and  firm  texture.  It  it  brought  to  us  in  large  thick 
blocks  or  logs,  and  is  the  heart  only  of  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces it,  the  bark  and  fofter  part  being  feparated  from  it. 
It  is  very  heavy,  and  remarkably  hard.  It  is  not  eafily 
cut ;  but  it  fplits  readily  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  it* 
grain  running  regularly  that  way.  Its  colour  is  a  deep 
and  ftrong  red,  and  its  tafte  attringent  and  auftere,  but 
with  a  remarkable  fweetnefs  in  the  mouth,  like  that  of 
terra  Japonica. 

Logwood  is  to  be  chofen  in  large  thick  pieces,  found,  and 
of  a  good  colour.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is  one  of 
the  arhores  feliquofa:  Jioribus  papilionaceis  of  Mr.  Ray.  It 
grows  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  but  no  where  fo 
plentifully  as  on  the  coaft  of  the  bay  of  Campechy.  They 
cut  it  in  fpring,  when  it  is  full  of  fap,  at  which  time  they 
find  it  eafy,  after  they  have  cut  the  trunk  and  larger  branches 
into  lengths,  to  fplit  off  the  blea,  or  foft  outer  wood  and 
bark;  and  then  they  lay  up  the  reft  for  drying. 

It  has  been  long  known  among  the  dyers ;  but  it  ij 
only  of  late  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  medicine  :  it 
is  found  to  be  an  excellent  aftringenr,  and  is  given  in  form 
of  extract  for  diarrhseas  with  very  great  fuccefs. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  the  logwood  trade  is 
fettled  as  follows,  in  theXVIIth  article  of  thefaid  treaty, 
"  His  Britannic  majefty  fhall  caufe  to  be  demolifhed  all 
the  fortifications  which  his  fubjedts  fhall  have  eredted  in  the 
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Bay  of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the  territory  of  Spain 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  four  months  after  the  ratification 
of  the  prefent  treaty  :  and  his  catholic  raajefty  fliall  not 
permit  his  Britannic  majefty's  fubjects,  or  their  workmen, 
to  be  difturbed,  or  molefted,  under  any  pretence  whatfo- 
ever,  in  the  faid  places,  in  their  occupation  of  cutting, 
loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood.  And  for  this  pur- 
pofe  they  may  build  without  hindrance,  and  occupy  with- 
out interruption,  the  houfes  and  magazines  which  are  ne- 
ceflary  for  them,  for  their  families,  and  for  their  effects : 
and  his  catholic  majefty  allures  to  them,  by  this  article, 
the  full  enjoyment  of  thofe  advantages  and  powers  on  the 
Spanifh  coafts  and  territories,  as  above  Stipulated,  imme- 
diately after  the  ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty." 

We  find  that,  at  length,  this  long  contefted  point,  re- 
flecting the  logwood  trade,  is  fettled  by  treaty,  which  it 
never  was  explicitly  before.  For  the  Spaniards  would  ne- 
ver before  acknowledge,  that  we  had  any  right  to  cut  log- 
wood in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  ;  but  by  the  faid  article, 
the  fubjects  of  his  Britannic  majefty  are  permitted  to  cut, 
load,  and  carry  away  logwood  from  the  faid  bay  ;  and 
wherever  elfe  they  had  erected  fortifications,  upon  condi- 
tion only  of  their  demolifhing  fuch  fortifications. 

LONDON.  The  city  of  London  fhall  have  their  old 
liberties  and  cuftoms.     9  Hen.  III.  c.  9. 

None  but  freemen  fliall  keep  inns  in  the  city.  St.  Civ. 
Loud.   13  Edw.  I.  Jiat.  5. 

None  fliall  be  brokers  in  London  but  thofe  who  are  ad- 
milted  and  fworn  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  St.  Civ. 
13  Edw.  I.  Jiat.  5. 

The  mayor,  &c.  of  London,  &c.  fliall  be  tried  by  fo- 
reign jurors,  on  an  indictment  for  not  redrefling  errors. 
28  Edw.  III.  c.  10. 

Victuals  may  be  freely  fold  in  London.  31  Edw.  III. 
Jiat.  1.  c.  10. 

The  mayor,  &c.  fliall  have  the  rule  of  fifhmongers, 
butchers,  and  poulterers.  13  Edw.  III.  Jiat.  1.  cap.  10. 
■]  Rich.  II.  c  II.     .'    * 

Privilege  granted  to  thofe  of  London  to  fell  victuals  by 
retail.     42  Edw.  III.  c.  7. 

The  mayor  fliall  have  the  confervation  of  the  Thames 
and  Med  way  for  preferving  the  falmon.     17  Rich.  II.  c.  9. 

Of  the  breaches  in  the  Thames.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  15. 
9.-]Hen.  VIII.  c.  18. 

The  aldermen  fliall  continue  in  their  oflices,  till  removed 
for  reafonable  caufe.     17  Rich.  II.  e.  If , 

The  mayor,  &c.  not  liable  to  the  penalty  of  28  Ed.  III. 
t.  10.  for  an  erroneous  judgment.     17  Rich.  II.  c.  12. 

Merchants  of  London  free  to  pack  their  cloths.  1  H.  IV. 
c  16. 

Any  freeman  may  put  his  child  apprentice  in  London, 
notwithftanding  the  ftatutes.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  11. 

Freemen  of  London  may  carry  their  goods  to  any  fair 
or  market,  notwithftanding  their  by-laws.  3  Hen.  VII. 
tap.  9. 

Power  to  the  mayor,  &c.  where  they  find  fnrings,  to 
lay  pipes,  &c.  for  the  convenience  of  water.  35  Hen.Vlll. 
c.  10. 

For  paying  tithes  in  London.  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11. 
zy  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12. 

Attaints  of  untrue  verdicts  in  London  fliall  be  tried  in 
London.     37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5, 

Dangerous  tribes  prohibited  in  the  high  ftreets.  19  C.  II. 
c.  3.  /  21. 

Aldermen  in  London  to  have  the  fame  power  as  juftices 
of  peace.     22  Car.  II.  c.  1.  /.  15. 

Rates  for  wharfage  and  cranage.  22  Car.  II.  c.  11. 
/21. 

Dimenfions  of  wharfs  from  London-Bridge  to  the  Tem- 
ple.    22  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  14. 

Hoys,  &c.  may  carry  inland  provifions  within  the  port 
of  London  without  cocquets.     1  Ann.  Jiat.  1.  c.  26. 

Freemen  impowered  to  difpofe  of  their  effects,  not- 
withftanding the  cuftom.     n  Geo.\.  c.  18./.  17. 

All  perfons  inhabiting  in  London,  fubject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Confcience.     i^Geo.  II.  c.  10. 

London  AJfurance.     See  Insurance. 

LONG-BOAT,  the  largeft  boat  belonging  to  a  fliip. 
It  ferves  to  bring  goods,  provifions,  &c.  to  or  from  the 
fliip,  to  land  men,  to  weieh  the  anchor,  &c. 

LONG-BOW-STRING  MAKER.   Though  this  is 


the  nameof  one  of  the  city  companies,  and  might  havs 
been  formerly  a  confiderable  trade,  it  now  only  exifts  in 
name. 

LONGITUDE  of  the  earth,  denotes  its  extent  from 
weft  to  eaft,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  equator. 

Longitude  of  a  place,  in  geography,  its  diftance  from, 
fome  firft  meridian,  or  an  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted 
between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  the  firft  meridian. 

Longitude,  in  navigation,  the  diftance  of  a  fliip  or 
place,  eaft  or  weft,  from  another,  counted  in  degrees  of 
the  equator.  If  this  diftance  be  counted  in  leagues,  miles, 
&c.  or  in  degrees  of  the  meridian,  and  not  in  thofe  proper 
to  the  parallel  of  latitude,  it  is  ufually  called  departure. 

Since  the  difference  of  longitude'between  any  two  places 
is  equal  to  the  arch  of  the  equator,  intercepted  between 
the  two  meridians  paffing  through  the  two  places;  which 
is  analogous  to  the  quantity  of  time  that  the  fun  requires 
to  move  from  the  meridian  of  one  place  to  that  of  another  j 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  Copernicans,  that  is  elapfed 
between  the  application  of  the  meridian  of  one  of  the 
places  to  the  fun  and  the  meridian  of  the  other ;  for  fines 
the  fun  finifb.es  his  diurnal  revolution  in  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  fince  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  about  her  own  axis  is  performed  in  the 
fame  time,  it  follows,  that  in  every  hour  there  paffes  over 
the  meridian  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  three  hundred  and 
fixty  degrees,  or  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  equa- 
tor, equal  to  fifteen  degrees  j  in  two  hours,  one  twelfth 
part,  or  thirty  degrees  ;  and,  in  any  greater  or  lefler  part 
of  time,  a  proportional  greater  or  leffer  part  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  whence  it  follows,  that  if  the  difference  of  longitude, 
or  arch  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the  meridians 
pafiing  through  any  two  places,  be  known,  the  difference 
of  the  times  of  the  day  in  thofe  two  places  is  known  alfo  ; 
and,  confequently,  the  hour  in  one  place  heing  known, 
the  hour  in  the  other  place  is  known  alfo  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  difference  between  the  times  at  any  two 
places  be  known,  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
thofe  two  places  is  known  alfo,  by  reducing  the  difference 
of  the  times  into  degrees  and  minutes,  allowing  fifteen  de- 
grees to  an  hour,  &c. 

Hence  it  is  that,  if  two  or  more  places  lie  under  the 
fame  meridian,  the  hour  in  one  will  be  the  fame  with  the 
hour  in  the  other;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  in  two  or 
more  places  the  hour  be  the  fame,  thofe  places  lie  under 
the  fame  meridian. 

And,  becaufe  the  fun  in  all  places  conftantly  rifes  in  the 
eaft,  he  muft  neceffarily  apply  himfelf  to  the  meridian  of 
the  eafternmoft  place  firft,  and,  confequently,  in  that  place 
that  lies  to  the  eafternmoff,  the  noon  happens  fooneft,  and 
the  hour  of  the  day  or  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  meri- 
dian at  any  other  time  muft  be  greateft. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  if  by  any  contrivance  whatfo- 
ever,  the  hour  of  the  day  at  the  fame  point  of  abfolute 
time  in  two  different  places  can  be  obtained,  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  thofe  places  is  alfo  known  ;  and  by 
comparing  the  times  together,  it  is  eafy  to  pronounce 
which  place  of  the  two  lies  to  the  eaftward  or  weft  ward  of 
the  other.  Wherefore  if  two  or  more  perfons  can  view 
the  fame  appearance  at  two  or  more  places,  and  pronounce 
the  fame  at  each  place  when  fuch  appearance  was  vifible  ; 
or  if  the  time  when  any  notable  appearance  fliall  happen 
at  any  place  be  predicted,  and  the  time  when  that  appear- 
ance was  vifible  at  any  other  place  was  determined  ;  thefe 
times,  being  compared  together,^will  give  the  difference  of 
meridians,  or  difference  of  longitude  between  the  two 
places. 

A  reward  for  difcovering  the  longitude  at  fea,  12  Ann. 
Jiat.  2.  c.  16.  Directions  for  afcertaining  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  the  ports  and  head-lands,  14GV5.  II.  C.  39. 
Farther  directions  for  difcovery  of  the  longitude,  26  G.  II. 
c.  25.  -2  Geo.  Ill,  c.  18.  Encouragement  given  to  John 
Harrifon  to  make  known  his  invention  for  difcovery  of  the 
longitude,  3  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  For  explaining  and  render- 
ing more  effectual  the  faid  acts  of  12  Ann.  and  26  Geo.  II. 
5  Geo.  III.  c.  20. 

LONTHOR,  ot-Landthor.     See  Banda  Isies. 

LOOKING-GLASS,  a  plain  glaft  fpeculum  or  mirror, 
which,  being  impervious  to  the  light,  reflects  its  rays,  and 
fo  exhibits  the  images  of  objects  prefented  to  it. 
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Forthe  manner  of  preparing  and  grinding  lookfng-glaiTes, 
fee  Polishing  and  Foliating. 

LOOM,  a   weaver's  frame,    whereby   feveral   diftinit 
threads  are  wove  into  one  piece. 

Thefe  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  various 
materials  that  are  to  be  wove. 

LOOM- MAKER.  The  boy  to  be  bound  to  this  trade 
.  ought  to  be  prewy  robuft,  and  about  fifteen  years  of  age  ; 
he  {hould  have  fome  ingenuity  ;  but  no  other  education  is 
neceflary,  befides  that  required  for  every  mechanic.  The 
loom-maker  is,  in  fome  degrees,  both  a  fmith,  joiner,  and 
carpenter,  and  is  employed  in  making  weaving-looms, 
throwing  engines  for  filk-throwfters,<  and  feveral  other  en- 
gines for  mechanic  ufes.  They  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  get 
from  ten  to  fifteen  fhillings  a  week  ;  or,  with  fifty  pounds, 
may  fet  up  matter. 

LORINER,  or  Bit-Maker.  The  loriner  makes  bits 
and  all  the  iron-work  belonging  to  a  bridle,  together  with 
the  ftirrups.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  laborious  branch  of 
the  fmiths  bufinefs ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  work  confifts  in 
.filing  and  polifhing.  They  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
.with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may 
earn  from  ten  to  fixteen  (hillings  a  week  ;  or,  with  about 
one  hundred  pounds,  may  fet  up  matter. 

LORRAIN.     See  Bar. 

LOT,  contribution  or  duty.     See  Scot. 

Lot,  or  Loth,  is  the  thirteenth  difh  of  lead  in  the 
Derbyfhire  mines,  which  belongs  to  the  king. 

LOTTERY,  a  kind  of  game  at  hazard,  common  in 
England,  Holland,  and  France,  in  order  to  raife  money, 
which  is  appointed  by  public  authority  of  parliament  with 
us,  and  conducted  by  commiffioners  nominated  for  that 
purpofe. 

It  confifts  of  a  certain  number  of  blanks  and  prizes, 
which  are  drawn  out  of  a  kind  of  .wheel,  of  which  there 
are  two  contrived  ;  the  one  containing  the  numbers,  and 
the  other  the  correfponding  blanks  or  prizes. 

A  lottery  for  one  million  on  the  duty  of  fait,  and  an 
additional  excife.      5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  7.  f.  34. 

Lotteries  declared  public  nuifances,  and  prohibited. 
10  and  11  Will.  III.  c.  17.  9  Ann.  C  6.  f.  56.  10  Ann. 
c.    26.   f.   109.    5  Geo.  I.    c.  9.  /.  43.    8  Geo.  I.   c.  2. 

/  36. 

Offenders  to  pay  cofts  to  profecutor.  9  Ann.  c.  6.  f.  56. 
8  Geo.  I  c.  2.  f.  37. 

Selling  chances  of  tickets  in  public  lotteries  prohibited. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  /  43. 

Sales  by  way  of  lottery  prohibited.     8  Geo.  I.  e.  2.  /  36. 

Penalty  on  publifhing  foreign  lotteries.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  19. 
feci.  4..  ' 

Of  felling  or  procuring  chances  in  foreign  lotteries. 
bGeo.ll.  c.  35.  7:29. 

Additional  penalties  on  lotteries.     12  Geo.  II.  c.  28. 

Sale  of  lands  by  lottery  void,  and  the  lands  forfeited. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  /  4. 

Not  to  affect  any  eftate  in  lands,  &c.  held  by  allotment. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  28,/.  11. 

Not  to  extend  to  royal  palaces,  where  the  king  refides. 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  /.  10. 

Lottery  annuities.  16  Geo.  II  c.  13.  f.  10.  zftGeo.  II. 
c.  15.    29  Geo.  II.  c.  7. 

Laws  againft  private  lotteries  extended  to  Ireland. 
29  Geo.  II.  cap.  2.  feci.  26.    30  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  f.  22. 

LOUISBOURG.    See  Cape  Breton. 

LOUIS  D'OR,  a  French  coin  firft  (truck  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  in  164O. 

They  have  at  different  times  rifen  from  ten  livres  to 
forty  and  upwards,  only  that  in  the  laft  coinings  the  weight 
was  augmented  in  fome  proportion  to  the  price,  which,  in 
the  former  reign,  was  never  regarded. 

On  one  fide  is  the  king's  head  and  name,  and  on  the 
other  a  crofs  confifting  of  eight  L's  cantoned  with  crowns, 
with  this  legend,  f  Chriftian  regnat,  vincit,  imperat." 
The  ordonnance  makes  it  twenty-three  carats  and  one 
fourth  value,  and  allows  an  abatement  of  the  eighth  part 
of  a  carat. 

There  are  alfo  white  louts' s,  or  louis's  a" argent,  of  fixty 
and  thirty  fols,  which  we  call  French  crowns  and  half- 
crowns,  as  alfo  of  15,  5,  and  four  fols,   on  one  fide  of 


which  is  the  king's  head,  and  on  the  other  the  arms  Of 
France,  with  this  legend,  "  Sit  Nomen  Domini  Bene- 
dictum."  In  this  coin  there  are  allowed  two  grains  abate- 
ment in  the  weight,  and  fometimes  eight  grains. 

LOUISIANA,  or  Mississipi,  is  a  vaft  extend  of  coun- 
try of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eight  leagues,  lying  in 
North  America,  between  Canada,  Carolina,  Mexico,  and 
the  ocean.  It  was  in  thefe  newly  difcovered  lands,  that 
the  famous  colony  was  eftablifhed,  which,  after  the  year 
1 717,  engroffed  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  fet  the 
major  part  of  it  madding  after  their  example,  to  the  ruin 
of  many  thoufand  families :  however,  we1  (hall  here  con- 
fider  it  in  its  prefent  fituation,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
real  trade  that  is  now  fubfifting;  regardlefs  of  the  chime-, 
rical  and  ideal  advantages,  fome  of  its  molt  fanguine  ad- 
venturers at  firft  propofed  from  it.     See  Bubble. 

The  chief  fettlement  of  this  colony,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  the  capital  of  all  the  country,  and  centre  of  its 
commerce,  is  the  city  to  which  the  name  of  New  Orleans 
was  given,  to  preferve  the  memorial  of  the  regency  of  that 
prince,  under  whofe  protection  and  aufpices  it  was  founded. 
Its  fituation  is  on  the  fide  of  a  river,  near  enough  the  fea 
to  have  the  conveniency  and  facility  of  loading  and  unload- 
ing the  fhips,  and  at  a  fufficient  diftance  to  avoid  its  bad 
air  and  neighbourhood,  when  irritated.  The  trade  carried 
on  here  was  much  the  fame  as  at  Canada ;  and  fome  In- 
dians had  affured  the  French,  that  higher  up  in  the  country, 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  fteel,  were  to  be 
found ;  of  which  two  laft  metals,  Mr.  Savary  fays,  there 
were  never  any  famples  feen  in  America ;  though,  with 
fubmiflion  to  his  better  judgment,  we  mult  contradict  this 
affertion,  as  there  is  plenty  of  iron  in  New  England  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  may  probably  be  in  fome  of  our 
Weft-Indian  plantations.  Thefe  mines  are,  however,  yet 
undifcovered  ;  but  the  true  riches  of  the  country  confift  in 
that  great  quantity  of  Cattle,  with  which  the  plains  and  fo- 
refls  of  Louifiana  are  filled,  viz.  hprfes,  afles,  bulls,  cows, 
fheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  of  which  tRe  Indians  make  a  great 
(laughter  in  their  excurfions,  and  bring  both  flefh  and  (kins 
to  the  colony,  and  there  exchange  them  for  trifles.  The 
fupplies  from  France,  proper  for  this  colony,  were  the  fame 
as  for  the  iflands ;  with  the  exception,  that  to  what  the 
country  produces  towards  the  fupportof  its  inhabitants,  mult 
be  added,  fome  flour,  corn,  rice,  pulfe,  and  all  that  can 
contribute  to  fuftain  fo  numerous  a  colony ;  and  the  mer- 
chandize fit  for  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  are  coarfe 
woollen  blankets,  ferving  for  cloaths,  Limburg  cloths, 
white  and  red,  and  cloaks  ready  made  of  them  ;  ordinary1 
hats,  knives,  hatchets,  and  pickaxes,  fmall  mirrors,  gl'afs 
beads,  and  vermillion. 

The  ports,  pofts,  and  eftablimments,  which  the  French 
here  occupied  (for  lately  they  exchanged  this  colony  with 
the  Spaniards  for  their  part  of  Hifpaniola)  are  fixteen,  viz. 
the  Ifle  Aux  Vaiffeaux,  Biloxi  (or  Fort  Louis)  New  Or- 
leans, Manchac,  Natches,  Natchitoches,  Yafous,  Illinois, 
Ouabache,  Ifle  Dauphine,  Fort  de  Conde,  Alibamons, 
the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  the  river  Aux  Cannes,  Padoucas, 
and  Miffoures.  This  country  produces  rice,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, tar,  pitch,  but  moftly  tobacco. 
LUBECK.     See  Baltick. 

LUCCA,  is  a  fmal!  republic  in  Italy,  upon  the  river 
Serchio,  five  leagues  from  Pifa  ;  it  is  celebrated  for  its  fine 
filk  manufactories,  particularly  thofe  of  velvets,  damafks, 
fattins,  and  taffeties;  here  are  likewife  fold  a  large  quan- 
tity of  raw  filks,  as  alfo  of  oils  and  olives,  which  latter  are 
efteemed  the   bell:  in  Italy,  and  double  priced. 

LUCERNE,  is  a  town  built  to  the  north  of  the  lake, 
at  the  part  where  the  Rufs  iffues,  which  enters  the  Aar, 
below  Bruck,  in  its  way  to  the  Rhine ;  here  are  divers 
manufactures  of  hempen,  flaxen,  and  cotton  cloths,  fuf- 
tians,  cotelines,  woollen  knit  (lockings,  and  fpjnning  of 
cotton  throughout  all  the  canton,  which  abounds  in  grain 
and  pafturage.  It  alfo  breeds  large  herds  of  cattle,  with 
which  the  natives  drive  a  great  trade,  as  they  do  in  cheefe 
for  the  Milanefe,  from  whence  the  Swifs  receive  in  return 
large  parcels  of  rice. 

This  town  has  an  advantageous  and  convenient  fitua- 
tion, as  being  on  the  grand  rout  to  Italy,  by  way  of  Monte 
St.  Godard.  And  the  goods  which  have  croffed  the  Alps 
are  tranfported  from  hence,  by  the  lake  and  river  Rufs,  to 
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the  Rhine,  which  conveys  them  to  the  ocean.  The  fma!l 
cantons  that  want  corn,  provide  themfelves  here  with  great 
facility,  the  lake  warning  thofe  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Un- 
derwald. 

LUSTRE,  the  glofs  appearing  on  fluffs,  &c.  and  it 
likewife  denotes  the  compofition  or  manner  of  giving  that 
glofs. 

Silks  are  gloffed  by  wafhing  in  foap,  then  clear  water, 
and  dipping  them  in  cold  allum- water;  cloths  and  fluffs, 
by  preffing.  The  luftre  of  black  taffety  is  given  by  twice 
fcrewed  beer  boiled  with  orange  or  lemon  juice;  that  of 
coloured  taffeties,  with  water  of  gourds  diftilled  in  an 
alembic.  Curriers  glofs  their  black  leather,  firft  with 
barberry  juice,  then  with  gum  arabic,  ale,  vinegar,  and 
Flanders  glue,  .boiled  together  :  for  coloured  leather,  they 
ufe  the  white  of  an  egg  beat  in  water. 

Hats  have  a  luftre  given  them  with  common  water,  fome- 
times  a  little  black  dye  is  added.  The  fame  luftre  ferves 
for  furrs  ;  for  very  black  furrs  there  is  by  fome  prepared  a 
luftre  of  galls,  copperas,  Roman  allum,  ox's  marrow,  &c. 

LUXEMBURG,  a  dutchy  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  a  fmall 
part  of  Limburg,  and  the  territory  of  Strablo;  on  the 
eaft,  by  the  country  of  Ey  ffel,  and  the  electorate  of  Treves ; 
on  the  fouth,  by  Lorrain,  or  rather  now  by  French  Luxem- 
burg; and,  on  the  weft,  it  extends  to  the  river  Maes.  The 
climate  here  is  mild  and  temperate  ;  but  the  foil  is  not 
equally  fruitful  every  where ;  but  it  abounds  with  game, 
as  ftags,  deers,  hares,  &c.  There  are  iron  mines  here, 
which  furnifh  almoft  all  Germany  with  that  metal. 

Chief  rivers  are  the  Mofelle;  Owitz,  Sour,  and  Semoy. 

Luxemburg  is  the  capital  of  this  province. 

Arlon,  fituate  near  the  fpring-head  of  the  river  Semoy, 
■was  formerly  a  confiderable  place,  very  well  peopled  ;  but 
having  fuffered  very  much  by  the  wars,  and  being  difman- 
tled,  it  is  now  only  a  borough.  Baftogne,  near  the  foreft 
of  Ardenne,  is  fo  well  peopled,  hasfuch  a  good  trade,. and 
is  fo  well  built,  that  the  people  of  the  country  call  it  Paris 
in  Ardenne  ;  though  it  is  confiderably  decayed  from  what 
it  once  was. 

Vandren  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  woollen  cloths,  with 
which  they  furnifh  the  whole  province.  There  are  alfo 
here  a  great  many  tanners.  The  adjacent  hills  produce 
fome  wine,  pretiy  much  like  the  Mofelle  wine. 

Saint  Vift  has  a  good  trade  in  cattle,  and  is  the  ftaple 
town  of  the  whole  province,  it  lying  in  the  great  road  to 
Liege,  Cologne,  Treves,  and  other  cities  in  Germany. 

Grave  Macherin  is  a  fmall,  but  a  pretty  town,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  have  a  good  trade  of  Mofelle  wine,  which 
grows  plentifully  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 

LUXURY.  It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  luxury 
is  a  great  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  commerce :  that  it  has 
enlarged  the  fcene,  and  occafioned  an  increafe  of  feveral  of 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  is  beyond  difpute.  Hence 
the  ufe  of  tobacco,  fugar,  tea,  fpices,  and  other  commo- 
dities, which  are  of  very  hide  real  benefit  to  mankind, 
and  yet  are  become  great  articles  of  commerce  all  over  the 
world.  But  thefe  have  been  attended  alfo  with  improve- 
ments of  efl'ential  fervice,  particularly  that  of  manufactures, 
which  being  now  fpread  over  the  whole  earth  ;  the  fkins 
of  beafts,  which  were  formerly  the  great  article  of  cloath- 
ing,  are  not  worn,  except  in  very  cold  countries,  or  as  a 
rich  and  coftly  drefs.  Thefe  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
manufactures  of  wool,  and  other  materials  much  beyond 
what  the  animals  furnifhed  in  the  firnple  manner  of  life  of 
our  forefathers  :  fome  of  thefe,  indeed,  had  hardly  any 
cloaths  at  all.  But  to  come  down  to  the  prefent  time, 
France  has  now  near  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  woollen 
cloth,  to  what  (he  manufactured  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  And  England,  already  fo  far  advanced,  has  made 
Vaft  improvements.  In  the  laft  century  calculators  valued 
our  wool  at  two  million',  now  they  reckon  near  four  mil- 


lions. The  fame  wool  manufactured  is  now  computed 
worth  twelve  millions;  whereas,  it  then  amounted  to  eight 
millions  only. 

But  as  things  neceffary,  and  in  their  nature  good,  are 
become  common,  and  fupplied  in  a  great  profusion,  that 
which  was  magnificence  is  no  longer  fo :  numerous  im- 
provements, however,  being  added,  it  takes  that  name 
again.  When  thefe  improvements  are  carried  to  an  excefs 
beyond  what  our  fortunes,  and  duties  of  life  will  bear,  it 
becomes  luxury ;  and  luxury  is  in  its  nature  ruinous.  We 
fee  even  the  lower  clalTes  of  mankind  have  acquired  a  tafte 
of  many  things,  not  only  beyond  the  fimplicity  of  life 
which  nature  dictates,  but  alfo  beyond  what  their  circum- 
ftances  will  bear.  Thefe  new  paffions  craving  their  ob- 
ject, an  equal  pace  muft  be  kept  by  induftry,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  All  exceffes  require  great  labour  to 
fupport  them.  The  people  of  a  country  who  live  very 
high,  to  ufe  a  vulgar  expreffion,  are  apt  to  light  their  can- 
dle at  both  ends  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  are  apt  to  confume 
too  much,  and  work  too  little.  Hence  they  are  alfo  more 
fubjeCt  to  misfortunes,  becaufe  that  will  appear  as  a  misforr 
tune  under  fucb  circumftances,  which  otherwife  would  not 
be  regarded.  There  is  a  medium,  if  we  pafs  beyond 
it,  we  prepare  for  ruin.  Luxury  and  corruption  have 
ever  been  the  deftruCtion  of  ftates  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  plain  than  this,  that  there  would  be  little  or  no  cor- 
ruption, if  there  was  no  luxury. 

LYONNOIS,  FOREST,  and  BEAUJOLOIS.  Very 
little  filk  is  gathered  in  the  firft  of  thefe  diftriCts,  and  yet 
Lyons  is  one  of  the  cities,  where  the  greateft  commerce 
in  this  rich  merchandize  is  carried  on.  All  the  filks  brought 
in  from  the  Levant,  Perfia,  Meffina,  Italy,  Spain,  &c.  for 
the  ufe  of  France,  ought  to  be  carried  to  Lyons,  as  to  a 
ftaple,  and  from  thence  fent  to  Paris,  Tours,  and  the  other 
filk  manufactories  of  the  kingdom. 

The  produces  of  thefe  three  provinces  for  trade,  are, 
I.  Hemp.  2.  Wine.  3.  Vitriol,  faffron,  and  copperas, 
4.  Coals,  which  are  confumed  in  the  manufacturing  arms, 
and  other  works  of  iron. 

The  fabrics  are  principally  of  filk,  and  that  of  the  ma- 
terials neceffary  to  its  perfection,  of  which  that  carried  on 
at  Lyons,  has  for  many  years  paft  beenT;he  moll  confidera- 
ble, not  only  in  France,  but  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Savary  fays,  that  there  is  yearly  imported  of  filk,  gold, 
and  filver,  in  this  manufacture,  to  the  amount  of  eleven 
millions  of  livres;  that  the  preparation  of  thefe  materials 
to  fit  them  for  ufe,  and  their  working  up,  arifes  to  better 
than  three  millions ;  the  fales  made  of  them  to  above  three 
millions  more;  and  that  of  the  feventeen  millions  which 
thefe  three  fums  amount  to,  foreigners  pay  near  one-third, 
in  time  of  peace,  when  trade  flourifhes. 

This  might  be  very  true  when  Mr.  Savary  wrote ;  but 
the  weaving  and  dying  arts  are  fince  brought  to  great  per- 
fection in  many  parts,  more  efpecially  among  us,  that 
large  deductions  muft  be  made  from  the  preceding  calcula- 
tions, and  the  balances  confiderably  altered  from  what  they 
were  then,  to  what  they  are  now. 

The  Lyonnoh  manufacture  is  not  confined  to  any  two  or 
three  different  forts  of  filks,  but  is  genera],  producing  gold 
and  filver  brocades,  and  rich  ones  without  either  of  thefe 
metals,  damafks,  fattins,  velvets,  mohair,  taffeties,  and 
almoft  every  other  fpecies  made  elfewhere.  The  fine-draw- 
ing, and  making  the  gold  and  filver  thread,  our  author 
fays,  employs  a  thoufand  marks  of  gold,  and  five  million 
livres  of  filver  yearly  ;  and  here  are  alfo  made  fome  fuf- 
tians,  dimities,  and  a  confiderable  trade  carried  on  in  the 
book-felling  way.  Other  parts  of  thefe  provinces  are  noted 
for  their  different  products,  as  St.  Eftienne  and  St.  Chamont 
for  hardware  and  ribbands,  Roche  for  cheefe,  Beaujolois 
for  linens,  and  various  forts  of  paper,  made  in  many  parts 
of  them,  which  altogether  render  thefe  parts  very  confi- 
derable in  the  commercial  W3y. 
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MAC 

A  liquid  confpnant,  and  the  twelfth  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 
L9       M.    in   prefcription,   fignifies  a  maniple  or 
handful ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  receipt  it  imports  mifce  or 
mingle. 

M.  among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter,  fignify- 
ing  a  thoufand.  When  a  dafh  was  added  at  the  top  of  it, 
as  M,  it  fignified  a  thoufand  times  a  thoufand. 

MACAO.  Although  the  city  of  Macao  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  moft  confiderable  ones  of  China,  ei- 
ther for  grandeur  or  number  of  inhabitants,  yet  it  merits 
a  particular  regard,  on  account  of  the  reputation  that  it 
has  always  held  among  thofe  where  the  Portugueze  have 
been  eftablifhed  in  the  Eaft,  and  ftill  poffefs  there  ;  as  alfo 
becaufe  it  is  the  firft  where  the  Europeans  opened  the  trade 
of  this  great  empire,  and  which  it  enjoyed  alone  near  two 
ages,  that  they  were  permitted  to  come  and  trade  in  it. 

This  famous  city  isfituated  in  a  peninfula  of  the  Oriental 
ocean,  on  the  coaft  of  the  province  of  Canton,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  flip  of  land,  at  forty  leagues  by  fea  diftant 
from  its  capital,  where  the  Portugueze  fettled  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Before  the  Chinefe  were  familiarized  with  thefe  new 
comers,  who,  under  pretence  of  trading,  were  already 
poffeffed  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  of  India,  and  their  fleets 
mailers  of  the  Eaftern  feas,  it  was  only  permitted  the  Por- 
tugueze to  come  annually  with  their  goods  to  the  defart  ifle 
of  Sanchan,  and  there  to  open  fhop  in  huts,  made  in  hafte, 
of  the  boughs  of  trees  and  turfs,  without  being  licenfed  to 
build  any  houfes.  Their  credit  increafing,  they  advanced 
to  Macao,  ten  leagues  from  Sanchan,  where  they  after- 
wards improved  what  opportunities  offered,  to  ingratiate 
themfelves,  and  obtained  permiffion  to  build  houfes  and 
magazines,  and  to  encompafs  their  new  town  with  a  fingle 
wall. 

The  Dutch,  jealous  of  the  China  trade,  where  they 
could  not  be  received,  attempted  to  drive  thefe  Portugueze 
out  a  hundred  years  after  their  eftablifhrnent ;  but,  having 
milled  their  aim,  their  enterprize  only  ferved  the  better  to 
fecure  their  enemy's  fettlement,  as  the  Portugueze  laid  hold 
of  this  occafion  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  fortifying  their  ha- 
bitation, which  was  granted,  as  they  were  better  liked  for 
neighbours  than  tlie  Dutch. 

The  fortifications  of  this  place  are  fine  and  regular,  and 
the  Portugueze  have  now  built  three  forts,  on  as  many 
eminencies,  or  little  mountains,  always  guarded  by  a  ftrong 
garrifon,  and  defended,  as  is  faid,  -by  twohundred  pieces  of 
cannon. 

The  ifthmus,  which  joins  the  peninfula  of  Macao  to  the 
continent,  is  (hut  out  by  a  ftrong  wall,  built  crofs  it,  that 
has  a  gate  in  the  middle,  by  which  all  the  Chinefe  may 
come  in,  and  go  out;  but  no  Portugueze  may  pafs  it,  on 
pain. of  death  :  it  is  at  this  gate,  where  the  emperor  of 
China's  cffice;  s  are  paid  the  cultoms  of  importation  and  ex- 
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portation,  on  all  the  goods,  provifions,  and  fruits,  whicff 
are  brought  to,  or  carried  out  of,  Macao  by  land.  Alt 
the  Portugueze  trade  was  at  firft  fhut  within  the  circuit  of 
the  city,  where  they  received  their  merchandize,  and  where 
the  junks  from  Canton,  and  the  other  maritime  provinces 
of  China,  came  to  take  them  in  exchange  for  their  filks, 
(tuffs,  and  other  Chinefe  manufactures  and  products. 

Afterwards,  fome  merchants  of  Macao  had  permiffion 
(for  it  was  not  indifferently  granted  to  all)  to  go  twice  a 
year  to  the  fairs  at  Canton,  and  purchafe  what  they  thought 
proper,  who  generally  left  orders  for  fuch  goods  as  they 
mould  want  the  next  voyage,  that  they  might  be  making 
during  the  time  between  the  two  fairs,  which,  if  they  fpenn 
there,  it  was  always  aboard  their  fhlps,  as  well  for  their 
own  fafety,  as  to  avoid  the  extreme  miftruft  and  infolence 
of  the  Chinefe  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay  large  funis 
to  the  viceroy  for  leave  to  trade. 

It  was.  with  thefe  goods  they  carried  from  Canton,  and 
thofe  that  the  Chinefe  junks  brought  to  Macao,  or  what 
came  in  by  land,  that  the  Portugueze  formerly  compofed 
all  thofe  rich  cargoes  that  they  yearly  fent  to  Japan,  the 
Manillas,  and  all  the  parts  of  India  from  Goa  to  China, 
where  they  carried  their  trade  to,  before  the  Dutch  came 
to  interrupt  them. 

At  prefent,  this  trade  is  almoft  reduced  to  nothing,  and 
they  enjoyed  but  few  advantages  from  the  treaty  they  made 
in  1680,  with  the  court  of  Pekin,  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  they  only  fhould  tranfact  the  whole  commerce  of 
China,  exclufive  of  all  other  nations  j  this  privilege  hav- 
ing lafted  not  quite  five  years,  as  the  ports  of  this  vaft  em- 
pire were  opened  in  1685,  to  all  thofe  who  would  come  to 
trade  there.     See  China. 

MACASSAR.  See  Molucca  Isles. 
MACE.  The  fecond  coat  or  covering  of  the  nutmeg. 
It  is  a  thin  and  flat  membraneous  fubftance,  of  an  olea- 
ginous nature,  a  yellowifh  colour,  extremely  fragrant,  and 
of  a  pleafant,  but  acrid  and  oleaginous  tafte.  It  is  to  be  cho- 
fen  new,  not  dry,  and  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  tough,  oleagi- 
nous, and  of  a  good  yellow. 

Mace  abounds  with  the  fame  fort  of  oil  that  is  found  in 
the  nutmeg,  but  it  is  thinner  in  the  mace,  and  is  in  a  grea- 
ter quantity.  If  the  oil  be  feparated  by  diftillation,  what 
comes  firft  over,  is  thin  and  limpid  like  water,  and  is  of  the 
moft  fragrant  fmell ;  what  follows  this  is  yellowifh,  and 
fomewhat  thicker;  and,  finally,  a  third  kind  comes  over, 
if  the  fire  be  made  more  violent,  which  is  reddifh  ;  and  all 
three  of  thefe  are  fo  fufible  and  volatile,  that  if  they  are 
not  kept  in  veffels  very  clofe  (topped,  they  will  great  part  e- 
vaporate  into  the  air,  all  their  finer  parts  flying  off.  An 
oil  may  alfo  be  drawn  from  mace,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
from  nutmeg  by  expreffion  ;  it  is  afforded  in  a  larger  quan- 
tity this  way,  than  from  the  nutmeg,  and  is  of  a  fomewhat 
fofter  confidence. 
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Mace  is  carminative,  ftomachic,  and  aftringent ;  it  pof- 
feffes  all  the  virtues  of  the  nutmeg,  if  taken  in  a  larger 
dofe  ;  and  people  have  become  delirious,  for  fome  hours, 
after  an  immoderate  ufe  of  it.  The  oils  of  mace  and  nut- 
meg, whether  prepared  by  diftillation  or  by  expreffion,  are 
fo  much  of  the  fame  nature,  that  they  may  be  indifcrimi- 
nately  ufed  for  one  another  on  all  occafions.  They  give 
eafe  in  cholics,  and  often,  in  nephritic  cafes,  taken  inter- 
nally from  one  drop  to  five  or  fix  of  the  diftilled  oil,,  or  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  expreffed ;  and  externally,  they  are  of 
ufe  to  rub  up  paralytic  limbs ;  they  alfo  affift  digeftion,  and 
will  often  flop  vomitings  and  hic-coughs,  only  by  being  rub- 
bed on  the  regions  of  theftomach.  The  nurfes  have  a  cul- 
tom  of  applying  oil  of  mace,  by  expreffion,  to  children's  na- 
vels, to  eafe  their  gripes,  and  that  often  with  fuccefs;  and 
we  are  aflured  by  authors  of  credit,  that  rubbed  on  the  tem- 
ples, it  promotes  fleep.  The  oils,  by  diftillation,  are  ve- 
ry properly  added  to  the  ftronger  cathartics  in  form  of  pills, 
and  prove  excellent  correctives. 

.  MACEDONIA;  its  boundaries  are  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
on  the  north;  Bulgaria  and  the  Archipelago  on  the  eaft; 
Levadia  on  the  fouth,  and  Albania  on  the  weft.  It  is  rich 
in  divers  mines  of  gold,  abounds  with  corn,  pafture,  cattle, 
venifon,  and  in  fome  parts  it  produces  wine  and  oil.  .  Here 
are  many  rivers  and  mountains,  but  none  very  remarkable, 
except  Athos.  .  .  :_ 

The  Turks  divide  it  into  three  parts*  viz.  Jamboli, 
which  extends,  from  the  gulph  of  Salonichi  on  the  fouth, 
to  the  borders  of  Romania  on  the  north-eaft  and  north, 
having  Macedonia  Proper  on  the  weft,  and  the  Archipelago 
on  the  eaft. 

Macedonia-Proper  has  Jamboli  on  the  eaft,  Comenolita- 
ti  on  the  fouth,  Albania  on  the  weft,  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
north. 

Comenolitarl,  is  the  molt  weftern  and  fouthern  part  of 
Macedonia. 

.  Solonichi,  or  Salonica,  the  metropolis  of  all  Macedonia, 
and  the  feat  of  aTurkifh  przefect,  ftands  at  the  bottom  of 
a  gulph,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  dlffant  from  Sofia  in  Bulgaria  towards 
the  fouth,  two  hundred  and  fixty  from  Conftantinople  to 
the  weft,  one  hundred  and  fixty  from  the  ifthmus  of  Co- 
rinth to  the  north-weft,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  from 
the  neareft  coaft  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  eaft.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  it,  towards  the  weft,  runs  the  river  Var- 
dar,  which  abounds  with  fifh,  and  the  banks  of  which  are 
adorned  with  beautiful  trees. 

MACHINE,  in  general,  fignifies  any  thing  that  ferves 
to  augment,  or  to  regulate  moving  powers:  or  it  may  be 
defined  any  body  deftined  to  produce  motion,  fo  as  to  fave 
either  time  or  force. 

Machines  are  divided  into  fimple  and  compound. 

The  fimple  machines  are  the  balance,  lever,  pulley, wheel, 
wedge,  and  fcrew;  the  compound  are  conftituted  of  feve- 
ral  fimple  ones  combined  together.  The  latter  are  innume- 
rable as  well  in  their  form  as  their  application. 

A  people  without  commerce  may  fafely  refufe  to  admit 
ftocking-Iooms,  iawing-mills,  throwing  engines,  weaving 
or  fpinning-engines,  mills  for  ftriking  files,  cutting  watch- 
wheels,  making  nails,  and  all  the  variety  of  inventions 
produced  by  a  rivalfhip  amongft  nations  contending  for 
commerce,  and  private  men  for  orders. 

Commercial  dates  mult  have  their  eyes  on  their  neigh- 
bours, and,  if  they  defign  to  engrofs  foreign  markets,  mult 
provide  for  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  at  home ;  goods  mult 
be  made  cheap  to  render  them  of  general  ufe  abroad  and  at 
home.  Engines  for  fhortening  bufinefs  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed, or  not  admitted  in  commercial  ftates,  when  the  com- 
modity is  not  at  all  fold  abroad,  when  it  affects  not  the  price 
of  labour,  and  when  the  machines  would  leffen  our  home 
markets,  more  than  increafe  our  foreign  ones. 

MADAGASCAR  might  be,  as  well  for  the  abundance 
of  its  rich  products  as  for  its  happy  fituation  in  the  route 
to  India,  one  of  the  molt  famous  ifles  for  trade  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  if  the  ferocity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  intempera- 
ture  of  the  air  and  fun,  in  the  places  where  the  Europeans 
were  at  firft  fettled,  had  not  difcouraged  their  continuance. 
It  is  fituated  over-againft  and  along  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Africk,  which  the  kingdoms  of  Sofala,  Mofam- 
bique  and  Melinda  compofe,  from  whence  it  is  dittant  in 
fome  places  a  hundred,  and  in  others  but  feventy  or  fewer 
leagues. 


The  European  commodities  fit  for  the  trade  of  this  ifl?, 
are  painted  linens,  filver,  copper,  and  pewter,  rings  and 
bracelets,  a  quantity  of  mercery  and  hard  ware,  feveral 
forts  of  glafs  beads,  particularly  blue,  red,  white,  green,  yel- 
low, and  orange  colour,  brandy,  Spanifh,  and  French  wine, 
carnelians  long  and  olive  fhaped,  red  and  white,  large  brafs 
wire,  and  fmall  chains  of  ditto,  nails  of  all  fizes,  and  divers 
tools,  both  for  the  fmlth  and  joiner,  as  well  as  locks,  hin- 
ges, &c. 

The  goods  to  be  had  there  in  exchange  confift  in  feve- 
ral forts  of  gum,  fuch  as  gutti  tacamahaca,  various  fpecies 
of  dragon's  blood,  &c.  different  woods,  wax,  raw  hides, 
fugar,  tobacco,  pepper,  cotton,  indigo,  ambergreafe,  in- 
cenfe,  benzoin,  Palma  Chrifti  oil,  green  balm  for  wounds, 
fait  petre,  brimftone,  white  cinnamon,  civet,  rock  cryftal, 
blood  ftone,  touch  ftone,  terra  figillata,  feveral  boles,  matts 
of  rufhes,  and  flax,  and  even  of  filk ;  but  the  culture  and 
fearch  after  thefe  things  being  neglected  by  the  natives,  and 
the  Europeans  who  are  eftabiifhed  among  them,  not  ha- 
ving been  more  induftrious,  they  have  not  been  benefited 
by  thefe  riches,"  which  fome  pains  and  a  little  time  would 
eafily  have  fecured  to  them. 

Some  alfo  account  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones,  a- 
mong  the  natural  products  of  this  ifle;  but  that  any  of  thefs 
metals  are  found  here  is  very  uncertain,  and  all  the  precious 
ftones  are  very  imperfect. 

MADDER,  a  fmall  red  root,  much  ufed  by  dyers. 

Madder  is  cultivated  in  vaft  quantities  in  feveral  parts  of 
Holland.  The  Dutch  fupply  all  Europe  with  it,  and  make 
a  vaft  advantage  of  the  trade  in  it ;  it  is  very  wonderful 
that  no  other  nation  has  attempted_the  cultivating  it;  there 
is  no  doubt  but  it  would  fucceed  very  well  in  France,  Ger- 
many, or  with  us,  and  much  ground  might  be  employed 
this  way,  to  ten  times  the  advantage  that  it  is  at  prefent. 
What  the  Dutch  fend  for  medicinal  ufe  is  in  the  root, 
which  is"  only  dried  and.  fent  over  without  any  feparation  ; 
the  greateft  quantity,  however,  is  ufed  by  the  dyers.  This 
they  ufually  fend  in  coarfe  powder  ground  in  mills:  they 
make  two  kinds  of  this  ground  madder;  the  one  is  the 
whole  root  ground^  jufl  as  taken  out  of  the  earth  and  dried; 
the  other  is  cleaned  from  the  cortical  part,  which  is  of  a 
dufkier  colour  than  the  reft,  and  thenground  to  powder. 
This  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  by  its  being  of  a  paler 
and  more  agreeable  colour. 

The  plant  which  produces  the  madder  root,  is  of  the 
number  of  the  tetrandria  monagynia  of  Linnaeus  and  one 
of  the  herbte  ftellatae  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  grows  to  two  feet 
high;  its  ftalks  are fquare  and  rough;  its  leaves  are  oblong 
and  narrow,  and  ftand  four  in  a  joint,  in  manner  of  a  ftar. 
Its  flowers  grow  in  clufters  at  the  Upper  part  of  the  ftalks, 
and  are  very  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  green  colour; 
thefe  are  followed  by  a  fruit  confiding  of  two  feeds.  It 
has  been  defcribed  by  all  the  botanical  writers  under  the 
names  of  rubia  ftava,  and  rubia  tinctorum. 

The  root  is  an  attenuant,  and  has  the  credit  of  being  a 
vulnerary  of  the  firft  rank  :  it  is  at  prefent,  given  with  fuc- 
cefs in  chronic  cafes,  where  there  are  obftructions  of  the  vif- 
cera.  It  promotes  the  menfes  and  urine,  and  is  good  in 
jaundices,  dropfies,  and  obftructions  of  rhe  fpleen.  Its 
dofe  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  but  it  is  feldom  given  fing- 
ly.  It  frequently  makes  an  ingredient  in  infufions  and  de- 
coctions, among  other  medicines  of  the  fame  intention,  and 
it  gives  thefe  an  elegant  colour.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  great 
quantity  by  the  dyers  for  red  and  other  colours. 

To  be  imported  unmixed,  13  and  14.  Car.  II.  repealed 
15  Car.  II.  c.  lb.  f.  3.  To  what  duties  liable,  2  Will,  and 
Mar.  c.  5.  Tithes  of  madder  fettled,  31  Geo.  II.  c.  12. 
5  Geo.  III.  c.  18.  Penalty  of  deftroying  madder  roots,  31 
Geo.  II.  c.  35. 

MADEIRA,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Africk,  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  Canaries,  among  the  number  of  which 
the  pilots  generally  place  it,  and  from  which  it  is  only  dif- 
tant  about  fixty  leagues,  was  difcovered  by  the  Portugueze 
in  1410,  or  1420,  to  be  an  impenetrable  foreft;  fo  that  be- 
fore they  could  fettle  here,  and  cultivate  it,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  fet  fire  to  it,  though  this  expedition  had  like  to 
have  coft  thofe  who  compofedthis  infant  colony  t-heir  lives, 
by  the  exceflive  heats  in  their  barks  wherethey  retired,  and 
continued  whilft  the  wood  was  burning;  but  having  after- 
wards effected  their  fettlement,  the  ifland  is  become  one  of 
the  molt  fertile  and  populous  of  any  in  the  Ocean ;  and  pro- 
duces 
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duces  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  fugar,  gums,  honey,  wax,  hides,  I  rough  nitre,  be  evaporated  to  a  dry  fubftance,  and  this  cal- 
all  forts  of  fruit,  frefh,  dry,  and  candid,  efpecially  citrons, 
lemons,  and  pomegranates,  yew  and  cedar  planks,  &c.  and 
its  imports  are  fuch  of  the  European  goods,  as  are  fpecified 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Terceras,  which  fee. 
MADRASS.     S^Coromandel  Coast. 
MAGISTERY,  magifierium,  in  chemiftry,  commonly 
denotes  a  white  powder,  prepared  of  certain  fubftances  by 
precipitation.     Thefe  fubftances  are  either  of  the  mineral 
kind,  as  earth,  ftones,  &c.  or  vegetables,  as  herbs,  refins, 
&c.  or  animals,  as  bones,  horns,  &c. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  is  thus  ;  take  the  fubftance 
from  which  you  defign  to  prepare  the  magiftery,  and  bruife 
or  break  it  grofsly  ;  then  pour  thereon  a  proper  liquor,  an 
acid,  &c.  in  order  to  its  folution  or  extraction.  The  fo- 
lution  is  precipitated  by  an  effufion  of  the  liquor,  or  by 
the  matter,  by  whofe  force  that  of  the  folvent  is  blunted  : 
the  precipitated  powder  may  be  wafhed,  if  neceffary,  with 
common  water,  and  afterwards  gently  dried.     Schroder. 

Magistery  ofbifmuth,  is  made  by  diffolving  bifmuth 
in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  pouring  it  en  fait  water,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  magiftery  to  the  bottom. 

Magistery  of  lead,  is  made  by  diffolving  faccharum 
faturni  in  diftilled  vinegar,  and  then  precipitating  it  with 
oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 

Magistery  of  refins,  or  refinous  extracts  of  fcammony, 
jalap,  &c.  are  made  by  diffolving  the  matter  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  precipitating  it  with  water. 

Mr.  Boyle  takes  magiftery  to  confift  in  a  precipitation 
of  a  body,  whereby  it  is  converted,  by  means  of  fome  ad- 
ditament,  into  a  body  of  a  different  kind,  as  when  copper 
is  turned  into  cryftals  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

MAGMA,  in  general,  denotes  any  thick  ointment, 
made  up  with  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  liquids,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  running  abroad.  In  a  ftricter  fenfe,  it  denotes 
the  recrement  of  an  ointment,  or  the  faeces  which  are  left 
after  the  expreffion  of  the  more  liquid  parts. 

MAGNA  CHARTA,  the  great  charter,  was  granted 
«he  ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  confirmed  by  Ed- 
ward the  Firft.  The  reafon  why  it  was  termed  Magna 
Charta,  was  either  that  it  contained  the  fum  of  all  the 
liberties  of  England,  or  elfe  becaufe  there  was  another 
charter,  called  Cbarta  de  Fore/la,  eftablifhed  with  it,  which 
was  the  lefsof  the  two ;  or  becaufe  it  contained  more  than 
•  many  other  charters,  or  more  than  that  of  king  Henry  the 
Firft,  or  of  the  great  and  remarkable  folemnity  in  the  de- 
nouncing excommunication,  and  direful  anathemas  againft 
the  infringers  of  it.  We  read  in  Hollingfhead,  that  king 
John,  to  appeafe  his  barons,  yielded  to  laws  or  articles  of 
government,  much  like  to  this  great  charter  :  but  we  have 
now  no  ancienter  written  law  than  this,  which  was  thought 
to  be  fo  beneficial  to  the  fubject,  and  a  law  of  fo  great 
equity,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  were  formerly  in  ufe, 
that  king  Henry  for  granting  it  had  the  fifth  penny  of  all 
the  moveable  goods,  both  of  the  fpiritualty  and  temporalty 
throughout  the  realm.  Spelman  in  his  Glojf.  on  this  word, 
calls  it  augufiijjimum  Anglicarum  libertatum  diploma  C5"  facra 
anchora.  It  is  magnum  in  parvoj,  and  hath  been  above 
thirty  times  confirmed,  fays  Coke  upon  Littleton,  fol.  81. 
It  is  recorded,  that  when  Henry  the  Third  confirmed  it, 
he  fwore,  on  the  word  and  faith  of  a  king,  a  Chriftian, 
and  a  knight,  to  obferve  it. 

Anathemas  againft  the  infringers  of  Magna  Charta, 
fententia  lata.  28  Hen.  III.  St.  Conf.  Car.  25.  Ediu.  I. 
cap.  4. 

Writs  fhall  be  granted  againft  the  infringers.  Stat. 
25  Hen.  III.  c.  5. 

Magna  Charta  fhall  be  fent  to  all  fheriffs,  &c.  St.  Conf. 
Cart.  25  Edw.  I.  e.i. 

Judgments  againft  the  great  charter  fhall  be  void.  St. 
Conf.  Cart.  25  Edw.  I.  c.  2. 

The  charters  fhall  be  publicly  read  in  the  cathedral 
churches,  St.  Conf.  Cart.  25  Edw.  I.  c.  3.  And  hy  the 
fheriffs,  Art.  fuper.  Cart.  28  Edw.  I.  fiat.  3.  c.  4. 

Three  knights  to  be  elected  in  each  county,  to  hear 

complaints  of  offences  againft  Magna  Charta.    Art.  fuper. 

Cart.  28  Edw.  I.  fiat.  3.  c.  1.     See  Charta  Magna. 

MAGNESIA,  inpharmacy.     See  Marcasite. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA,    in  chemiftry,    a   highly  white 

powder,  without  either  tafte  or  fmell,  obtained  from  nitre. 

If  the  liquor,  which  is  left  after  the  firft  cryftallization  of 
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cined  for  fome  time  in  a  crucible,  a  white  powder  will  re- 
main, called  by  the  name  of  magnefia  alba,  which,  given  in 
the  dofe  of  a  dram  or  two,  proves  a  good  purge  in  hypo- 
chondriacal and  other  difeafes.  This  medicine  was  for  fome 
time  kept  as  a  great  fecret,  under  the  names  of  nitrous  pa- 
nactsa,  count  de  Palmer's  powder,  &c.  til!  Hoffman  made  it 
public  in  his  Obferv.  Chymico  Phyficae.     See  Nitre. 

MAGNET,  loadftone,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  ferrugineous 
denfe  foffile  fubftance,  of  a  blackifb,  bluifh,  or  reddifh 
colour,  attracting  or  repelling  iron  or  another  magnet ;  and 
directing  its  poles  always  to  thofe  of  the  wotld,  when  it  is 
at  liberty  to  move. 

This  famous  ftone  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
fcarce  any  other  property  of  it  than  that  of  its  attracting 
iron,  as  we  may  fee  in  Pliny,  b.  36.  c.  16.  However,  it 
appears  that  they  knew  fumething  of  its  communicating 
virtue,  particularly  Plato,  when  defcribing  that  famous 
chain  of  iron  rings  put  together,  the  firft  of  which  was 
held  by  a  magnet ;  and  Lucretius  makes  mention  of  the 
fame  magnetic  quality  operating  through  the  hardeft 
bodies. 

But  we  do  not  fee  by  any  paffage  in  their  writings  that 
they  knew  any  thing  of  the  directive  virtue  of  the  load- 
ftone :  and  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  time  this 
difcovery  was  firft  made,  as  alfo  when  it  was  applied  to  the 
ufe  of  navigation. 

It  is  very  probable  that  fome  perfon  by  chance  difcovered 
that  the  magnet  put  in  a  little  boat  in  the  water  would  al- 
ways point  north  and  fouth,  and  that  a  piece  of  iron  im- 
pregnated by  the  loadftone  had  the  fame  property ;  that 
this  piece  of  iron  fo  impregnated  was  put  upon  a  pivot, 
that  it  might  move  the  more  freely  ;  that  afterwards  it  was 
thought  that  this  difcovery  might  be  very  ufeful  to  failors 
to  know  the  fouth  and  the  north  point.',  when  the  weather 
happened  to  be  overcaft  and  no  ftar  to  be  feen  ;  and  laft 
of  all,  they  fubftituted  the  common  compafs  inftead  of  the 
impregnated  needle,  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconveniences 
occafioned  by  the  fhaking  of  the  veffel.  It  moreover  ap- 
pears, that  this  difcovery  was  made  before  the  year  1180. 
Artificial  Magnets,  are  fteel  bars  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  the  magnet,  fo  that  they  poffefs  all  the  pro- 
perties, and  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  natural  loadftone. 
There  have  been  feveral  methods  propofed  for  making 
artificial  magnets ;  but  none  are  equal  to  the  following, 
which  is  the  invention  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Canton,  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  and  whom 
this  difcovery  alone  will  render  immortal. 

Procure  a  dozen  bars;  fix  of  foft  fteel,  each  three  inches 
long,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one-twentieth  of 
an  inch  thick,  with  two  pieces  of  iron,  each  half  the 
length  of  one  of  the  bars,  but  of  the  fame  breadth  and 
thicknefs ;  and  fix  of  hard  fteel,  each  five  inches  and  a 
half  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  and  three-twentieths  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  two  pieces  of  iron  of  half  the  length, 
but  the  fame  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  the  hard  bars  :  and 
let  all  the  bars  be  marked  with  a  line  quite  round  them  at 
one  end. 

Then  take  an  iron  poker  and  tongs,  the  larger  they  are, 
and  the  longer  they  have  been  ufed,  the  better;  and  fixing 
the  poker  upright  between  the  knees,  hold  to  it  near  the 
top  one  of  the  foft  bars,  having  its.  marked  end  downward, 
by  a  piece  of  fewing  lilk,  which  muft  be  pulled  tight  with 
the  left  hand,  that  the  bar  may  not  flide  :  then  grafting  the 
tongs  with  the  right  hand  a  little  below  the  middle,  and 
holding  them  nearly  in  a  vertical  polition,  let  the  bar  be 
ftroked  by  the  lower  end,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
about  ten  times  on  each  fide,  which  will  give  it  a  magnetic 
power  fufficient  to  lift  a  fmall  key  at  the  marked  end  : 
which  end,  if  the  bar  was  fufpended  on  a  point,  would 
turn  toward  the  north,  and  is  therefore  called  the  north 
pole,  and  the  unmarked  end  is,  for  the  fame  reafon,  called 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  bar. 

Four  of  the  foft  bars  being  impregnated  after  this  man- 
ner, lay  the  other  two,  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  between  the  two 
pieces  of  iron  belonging  to  tlvem,  a  north  and  a  fouth  pole 
againft  each  piece  of  iron  :  then  take  two  of  the  four  bars 
already  made  magnetical,  and  place  them  together,  fo  as 
to  make  a  double  bar  in  thicknefs,  the  north  pole  of  one 
even  with  the  fouth  pole  of  the  other ;  and  the  remaining 
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two  being  put  to  thefe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  two 
north  and  two  fouth  poles  together,  feparate  the  north 
from  the  fouth  poles  at  one  end  by  a  large  pin,  and  place 
them  perpendicularly  with  that  end  downward,  on  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  parallel  bars,  the  two  north  poles  to- 
wards its  fouth,  and  the  two  fouth  poles  towards  its  north 
end  :  Aide  them  backward  and  forward  three  or  four  times 
the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  and  removing  them  from  the 
middle  of  this,  place  them  on  the  middle  of  the  other  bar 
as  before  directed*  and  go  over  that  in  the  fame  manner; 
then  turn  both  the  bars  the  other  fide  upward  ;  and  repeat 
the  former  operation.  This  being  done,  take  the  two 
from  between  the  pieces  of  iron,  and  placing  the  two  outer- 
moft  of  the  touching  bars  in  their  room,  let  the  other  two 
be  the  outermoft  of  the  four  to  touch  thefe  with  :  and  this 
procefs  being  repeated  till  each  pair  of  bars  have  been 
touched  three  or  four  times  over,  which  will  give  them  a 
confiderable  magnetic  power,  put  the  half  dozen  together 
after  the  manner  of  the  four,  and  touch  with  them  two 
pair  of  the  hard  bars,  placed  between  their  irons  at  the 
diftance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  each  other  :  then  lay 
the  foft  bar  afide ;  and,  with  the  four  hard  ones,  let  the 
other  two  be  impregnated,  holding  the  touching  bars  apart 
at  the  lower  end  near  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  to  which 
diftance  let  therh  be  feparated,  after  they  are  fet  on  the 
parallel  bar,  and  brought  together  again  before  they  are 
taken  off:  this  being  obferved,  proceed  according  to  the 
method  defcribed  above,  till  each  pair  have  been  touched 
two  or  three  times  over.  But  as  this  vertical  way  of  touch- 
ing a  bar  will  not  give  it  quite  fo  much  of  the  magnetic 
virtue  as  it  will  receive,  let  each  pair  be  new  touched  once 
or  twice  over,  in  their  parallel  pofition  between  the  irons, 
with  two  of  the  bars  held  horizontally,  or  nearly  fo,  by 
drawing  at  the  fame  time,  the  north  one  from  the  middle 
over  the  fouth  end,  and  the  fouth  of  the  other  from  the 
middle  over  the  north  end  of  a  parallel  bar ;  then,  bring- 
ing them  to  the  middle  again  without  touching  the  parallel 
bar,  give  three  or  four  of  thefe  horizontal  ftrokes  to  each 
fide.  The  horizontal  touch,  after  the  vertical,  will  make 
the  bars  as  ftrong  as  they  can  poffibly  be  made  :  as  appears 
by  their  not  receiving  any  additional  ftrength,  when  the 
vertical  touch  is  given  by  a  greater  number,  and  the  hori- 
zontal by  bars  of  a  fuperior  magnetic  power.  This  whole 
procefs  may  be  gone  through  in  about  half  an  hour,  and 
each  of  the  larger  bars,  if  well  hardened,  may  be  made  to 
lift  twenty-eight  troy  ounces,  and  fometimes  more.  And 
when  thefe  bars  are  thus  impregnated,  they  will  give  to  a 
hard  bar,  of  the  fame  fize,  its  full  virtue  in  lefs  than  two 
minutes :  and  therefore  will  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  mag- 
netifm,  in  navigation  and  experimental  philofophy,  much 
better  than  the  loadftone,  which  is  well  known  not  to  have 
fufficient  power  to  impregnate  hard  bars.  The  half  dozen 
being  put  into  a  cafe,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  two  poles 
of  the  fame  denomination  may  not  be  together,  and  their 
irons  with  them  as  one  bar,  they  will  retain  the  virtue  they 
have  received  :  but  if  their  power  ftiould,  by  making  expe- 
riments, be  ever  fo  far  impaired,  it  may  be  reftored  with- 
out any  foreign  affiftance  in  a  few  minutes.  And  if,  out 
of  curiofity,  a  much  larger  fet  of  bars  fhould  be  required, 
thefe  will  communicate  to  them  a  fufHcient  power  to  pro- 
ceed with,  and  they  may'  in  a  fhort  time,  by  the  fame 
method,  be  brought  to  their  full  ftrength.  The  fmith's 
manner  of  hardeningftcel,  whom  we  have  chiefly  employed, 
and  whofe  bars  have  conftantly  proved  better  than  any  we 
could  meet  with  befides,  is  as  follows  :  having  cut  a  fufHcient 
quantity  of  the  leather  of  old  {hoes  into  very  fmall  pieces, 
he  provides  an  iron  pan,  a  little  exceeding  the  length  of  a 
bar,  wide  enough  to  lay  two  fide  by  fide,  without  touching 
each  other,  or  the  pan,  and  at  leaft  an  inch  deep.  This 
pan  he  nearly  half  fills  with  the  bits  of  leather,  upon  which 
he  lays  the  two  bars,  having  fattened  to  the  end  of  each  a 
fmall  wire  to  take  them. out  by  :  he  then  quite  fills  the  pan 
with  ihe  leather,  and  places  it  on  a  gentle  flat  fire,  cover- 
ing and  furrounding  it  with  charcoal;  The  pan  being 
brought  to  fomewhat  more  than  a  red  heat,  he  keeps  it  fo 
about  half  a  hour,  and  then  fuddenly  quenches  the  bars  in 
a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.     Canton. 

This  ingenious  gentleman  reverts  the  poles  of  a  natural 

loadftone  by  placing  it  in  an  inverted  direction,  between 

the  contrary  poles  of  two  of  his  larger  bars,  laid  down  at 

fome  diftance  from  each  other,  in  the  fame  ftrait  line  con- 
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tinued,  without  touching  the  ftone  with  either  of  the  bars, 
and  only  by  placing  it,  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned  be- 
tween their  poles,  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
an  inch  from  either  of  them. 

MAGNETICAL  Amplitude,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
intercepted  between  the  centre  of  the  fun  at  his  rifing  or 
fetting,  and  the  eaft  or  weft  points  of  the  compafs  :  or  it 
is  the  different  rifing  or  fetting  of  the  fun  from  the  eaft  or 
weft  points  of  the  compafs. 

Magnetical  Jzimuth,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon, 
comprehended  between  the  fun's  azimuth  circle,  and  the 
magnetical  meridian;  or  it  is  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from 
the  north  or  fouth  point  of  the  compafs. 

MAGNETISM,  the  virtue  or  power  that  the  magnet 
has  of  attracting  iron,  &c. 

The  primary  properties  of  magnetifm,  are  as  follows  : 

I.  Every  loadftone  has  two  points  or  poles,  which  emit 
the  magnetic  virtue  moft  copioufly.  2.  One  of  thofe  poles 
attracts,  the  other  repels  iron,  but  no  other  body.  3.  Their 
virtue  is  communicated  to  iron  by  the  touch,  which  ren- 
ders it  magnetic.  4,  A  piece  of  iron  fo  touched  by  the 
loadftone,  and  nicely  fufpended  on  a  (harp  point,  will  be 
determined  to  fettle  itfelf  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and 
fouth.  5.  The  end  of  the  needle  touched  by  the  fouth 
pole  of  the  ftone,  will  point  northwards,  and  the  contrary. 
6.  Needles  touched  by  the  ftones  will  dip  below  the  hori- 
zon, or  be  directed  on  the  touched  part  to  a  point  within 
the  earth's  furface.  This  is  called  the  dipping  needle. 
See  DirpiNG-NEEDLE.  7.  This  virtue  is  alfo  to  be 
communicated  to  iron,  by  a  ftrong  attrition  all  one  way, 
whence  files,  drills,  &c,  are  always  found  to  be  magne- 
tical. 8.  Iron  rods,  or  bars,  acquire  a  magnetic  virtue 
by  ftanding  long  in  one  pofition.  9.  Fire  totally  deftroys 
this  virtue,  by  making  the  ftone  of  iron  red-hot.  10.  This 
power  is  exerted  fenfibly  to  the  diftance  of  feveral  feet. 
1 1.  It  is  fenfibly  continued  through  the  fubftance  of  feveral 
contiguous  bodies  or  pieces  of  iron,  as  keys,  &c.  t2.  It 
pervades  the  pores  of  the  hardeft  bodies ;  and,  13.  equally 
attracts  the  iron  in  vacuo,  as  in  open  air. 

To  the  above  properties  of  the  loadftone,  we  {hall  add 
the  following,  viz.  That  the  fame  pole  of  the  ftone  will 
communicate  to  a  piece  of  iron  the  power  of  attracting  or 
repelling  the  fame  end  of  a  touched  needle,  by  drawing  it 
different  ways  thereon  :  or  thus,  if  a  piece  of  iron  be  drawn 
to  the  right  hand,  and  attracts,  it  will  repel,  if  drawn  to 
the  left,  which  is  not  a  little  wonderful. 

Oftentimes,  by  a  fmart  ftroke  of  a  hammer  on 
the  untouche'd  end  of  the  dipping-needle,  the  magnetic 
virtue  comes  all  to  that  end  from  the  other,  fo  as  to 
make  it  dip  on  that  fide,  as  much  as  it  did  on  the  other 
fide  before  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  fuch  a  ftroke, 
fometimes,  it  dips  much  more  on  the  touched  end  than 
before.  Again,  fometimes  by  ftriking  it,  the  needle  which 
dipped  before,  will  be  reftored  to  its  equilibrium,  as  if  the 
virtue  had  made  its  efcape,  or  were  uniformly  diffufed  over 
all  the  needle.  So  capricious  are  the  phenomena  of  this 
amazing  power.     See  Magnet. 

MAIDENHAIR,  adianthum,  in  botany,  is  one  of  the  clafs 
of  the  cryptogamia  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  that  of  the  herbts  epi- 
phyllofperma  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  a  large  genus  of  plants,  com- 
prehending a  great  number  of  fpecies,  moft  of  which  have, 
at  one  time  or  other,  been  recommended  as  medicines  of 
great  power  ;  at  prefent,  however,  there  are  only  three  of 
the  fpecies  known  in  the  {hops,  and  thefe,  indeed,  but 
little  ufed ;  thefe  are,  1.  The  true  maidenhair.  2.  The 
large  white  maidenhair  ;  and,  3.  The  little  white  maiden- 
hair, or  wall-rue. 

The  true  maidenhair  is  a  low,  but  very  beautiful  plant 
of  the  kind.  Theftalk  is  about  three  or  four  inches  high, 
and  is  round,  firm,  and  folid,  though  very  {lender,  and  of 
a  (hining  black  colour,  and  an  extremely  even  and  glofly 
furface;  it  is  naked  and  fingle  for  two-thirds  o{  its  height, 
but  then  it  divides  into  feveral  ramifications,  on  each  of 
which  are  placed  a  number  of  pinnules,  or  little  leaves  ; 
thefe  are  near  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  more  than  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  they  are  of  a  criftated  form, 
and  have  veins  difpofed  like  rays  on  them  ;  they  are  fmooth, 
and  of  a  {hining  green,  and  arc  notched  fo  deeply  about 
the  edges,  and  that  in  fo  fingular  a  manner,  that  they  much 
rcfemble  the  lower  leaves  of  the  coriander  plant ;  they  are 
fmooth  and  foft  to  the  touch,  of  a  fomewhat  fragrant  fmell, 
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and  no  difagreeable  tafte,  but  with  fomething  of  aftringency 
in  it,  and  a  little  bitternefs. '  The  feeds  are  produced  on 
the  outermoft  part  of  thefe  pinnules,  in  the  manner  of  the 
ferns  and  capillary  plants  in  general,  but  with  fomewhat 
fingular  in  the  difpofition  of  them. 

6.  It  grows  in  many  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  on  the 
brinks  of  wells,  and  in  the  cracks  of  rocks,  where  there 
is  moifture ;  it  is  not  a  native  of  England,  but  we  have 
it  in  many  of  our  gardens. 

All  the  three  fpecies  of  maidenhair  poffefs  the  fame  vir- 
tues. Chemically  analyzed,  they  yield  firft  a  limpid  co- 
lourlefs  water  of  an  obfcurely  acid  tafte,  but  without 
fmell ;  after  this  comes  a  reddifh  liquor  of  an  acid  tafte, 
with  fomewhat  of  the  auftere  mixed  with  it,  and  of  an 
empyreumatic  fmell ;  then  a  reddifh  liquor  in  a  fmall  quan- 
tity, containing  a  volatile  alcaline  fait,  and  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  thick  oil.  The  remainder  in  the  retort,  calcined 
and  lixiviated,  yields  a  large  portion  of  fixed  alcaline  fait. 
Thefe,  with  very  little  variations,  are  the  principles  and 
proportions  of  them  in  all  the  fpecies,  as  well  thofe  here 
mentioned,  as  the  others  now  wholly  out  of  ufe.  They 
all  attenuate  vifcid  and  tough  humours,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  obtund  the  two  acrid  ones,  and  have  an  after  aftrin- 
gency, by  which  they  reftore  the  fibres  to  their  true  tone  : 
they  are  good  againft  crudities  of  theftomach,  and  againft 
diarrhaea's,  and  other  complaints  arifing  from  that  caufe : 
they  are  good,  alfo,  in  all  difordersof  the  breaft  occafioned 
by  a  vifcid  phlegm,  and  in  all  obftruftions  of  the  vifcera. 
They  are  never  trufted  fingly,  however,  in  any  of  thefe 
cafes,  but  make  a  good  ingredient  among  other  decoftions, 
&c.  intended  to  do  fervice  in  them  :  they  are  alfo  fome- 
tirnes  given  in  a  flight  infuiion,  in  form  of  tea,  againft  ob- 
ftruftions  of  the  menfes,  when  habitual,  but  not  violent. 
They  are  ingredients  alfo  in  fome  of  the  compofitions  of 
the  fhops.  The  fyrup  of  capillairejs  madefrom  the  true  adi- 
anthum  or  maidenhair  of  France,  with  Narbonne  honey  ; 
and  there  is  another  kind  of  it  brought  from  America, 
which  is  made  of  an  infufion  of  the  adianthum  Amerhanum, 
a  plant  fomewhat  refembling  the  true  maidenhair,  but 
larger  and  more  branched ;  and  with  maple  fugar,  a  kind 
of  fugar  made  from  the  infpiffated  juice  of  the  maple,  as 
the  common  fugar  is  in  the  fame  part  of  the  woild  from 
that  of  the  fugar-cane. 

MAINE.     See  Anjou. 

MAKARIA,  a  great  monaftery,  with  a  village  of  the 
fame  name,  feated  on  the  Kerfimie  that  falls  into  theVolga, 
a  great  river  of  Mufcovy. 

This  place  is  famous  for  its  annua!  fair  held  here  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  which  lafts  for  fifteen  days.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Ruffia  merchants  ufually  attend  it,  either  to 
buy  or  fell  ;  and  for  the  conveniency  of  trade,  here  is  a 
wooden  caravanfera  built,  where  they  lodge  and  retire  with 
their  goods. 

MALABAR.  All  this  part  of  India,  from  a  common 
name  called  Malabar,  was  divided  into  feveral  fmall  ftates, 
with  the  title  of  kingdoms,  which  they  almoft  all  bear, 
though  they  have  particular  names  to  diftinguifh  them. 

The  air  is  good  on  all  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  country  in  Afia  more  fertile;  the  black  and  white 
rice,  which  make  a  part  of  its  trade  (and  probably  the  moft 
confiderable  one)  is  gathered  here  twice  a  year;  and  be- 
fides  a  quantity  of  excellent  fruits,  which  ferve  for  the 
fhippihgs  refreshment,  here  may  be  loaded  a  quantity  of 
cardamoms,  cinnamon,  betel,  white  areca  (and  red  for 
dying;)  but,  above  all,  pepper,  of  which  vaft  quantities 
are  annually  exported. 

There  are  feveral  other  parts  in  India  where  this  laft 
rommodity  is  produced,  but  it  no  where  grows  in  greater 
abundance,  on  of  a  better  quality  than  on  this  coaft,  from 
Vifapour  to  Cape  Comorin  ;  the  largeft  berry  comes  from 
Vifapour  and  Canara  ;  all  other  places  producing  the  grain 
of  a  leffer  fize,  though  thefe  are  moft  efteemed  by  the  In- 
dians, who  come  here  to  fupply  themfelves  with  it. 

The  cardamoms  are  gathered  in  the  kingdom  of  Ca- 
nanor,  or  a  mountain  fix  or  feven  leagues  from  the  fea, 
which  it  is  believed  is  the  only  fpot  in  the  world  where  they 
are  found.  A  few  of  them  are  tranfported  to  Europe  for 
medicinal  ufes,  and  the  reft  to  India,  Perfia,  and  Arabia ; 
where  the  rice  is  never  thought  good,  till  feafoned  with  this 
agreeable  fpice. 

The  cinnamon  is  not  near  fo  good  as  that  of  Ceylon, 
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and  but  little  of  it  left,  fince  the  Dutch  rooted  up  what 
grew  at  Cochin  ;   and  the  betel  is  only  proper  for  the  Eaft. 

Of  its  principal  places  for  trade  an  account  may  be  found 
in  their  alphabetical  order. 

MALABATHRUM.     See  Indian  Leaf. 

MALACCA.  This  city  is  feated  at  two  degrees  and  a 
half  latitude  on  this  fide  the  line,  in  the  ftreights,  to  which 
it  gives  its  name,  and  feparates  the  Terra  Firma  from  the 
ifle  of  Samatra.  Alphonfo  Albuquerque  took  it  from  the 
king  of  Ihor  (or  rather  Gohor)  in  151 1,  and  it  was  unfuc- 
cefsfully.  attacked  a  hundred  years  after  by  the  Dutch,  tho' 
they  were  more  fortunate  in  1641,  when  they  drove  the 
Portugueze  out,  after  a  fiege  of  fix  months,  and  have  re- 
mained matters  of  it  ever  fince.  Its  port  is  one  of  the  bed 
and  fafeft  in  India,  and  may  be  entered  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  which  is  an  advantage  that  neither  that  of  Surate,  or 
Goa  enjoys,  nor  any  others  of  Guzurate  or  Malabar,  which 
are  all  fubjecT:  to  the  monfoons.  Whilft  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portugueze,  it  was  one  of  the  ftaples  for  the 
Indian  trade,  and  as  a  ftorehoufe  to  all  the  Eaft,  where  the 
Indian  nations,  accuftomed  to  the  marine  traffic,  ufed  to 
affemble* 

It  ftill  fupports  its  reputation,  and  its  commerce  is  yet 
very  confiderable,  particularly  in  linens  from  Surate,  Co- 
romandel,  and  Bengal,  which  find  vent  here,  at  Andra, 
Giery,  and  in  the  rivers  of  Siaca  and  Pera ;  and  here  are 
alfo  found  other  goods,  of  which  a  part  go  by  land  to  Siam 
and  Pegu. 

The  major  part  of  the  payments  for  thefe  linens,  and 
other  commodities  brought  here  by  the  Dutch,  are  in  gold 
and  pewter,  on  which  large  profits  are  made  in  the  other 
parts  of  India  they  are  fent  to.  The  chief  officer  in  trade 
that  the  Dutch  maintain  here,  is  called  Chabander,  an  In- 
dian name,  which  fignifies  fuper-intendant,  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  governor,  and  has  the  fole  direction  of  trade 
and  of  the  cuftoms. 

The  Dutch  are  here  about  two  or  three  hundred  families; 
the  other  merchants  are  Malayans,  Moors,  orChinefe; 
thefe  laft  only  concerning  themfelves  in  the  retail  of  tea, 
fugar-candy,  fweetmeats,  &c.  but  the  others  have  their 
fhops  ever  full  of  all  forts  of  goods,  that  the  Dutch  fhips 
bring  here. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Malacca  was  the  leaft  motive  to 
the  Dutch  for  its  capture,  or  that  now  induces  them  to 
maintain  and  guard  it  with  fo  much  care  ;  but  it  was  ra- 
ther an  admirable  Situation  for  that  of  China  and  Japan  ; 
befides  its  commanding  all  the  ftreights  in  which  it  is  feated, 
fo  that  no  nation  can  pafs  to  the  eaft  ward  without  their  per- 
miflion. 

L'tgor  and  Tenajferin  are  two  petty  kingdoms  in  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Malacca,  dependent  on  the  king  of  Siam  ;  the 
Dutch  have  fettlements  here,  and  carry  on  a  good  trade  in 
pepper  and  pewter. 

MALACHITE,  or  Molochite,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a  ftone  of  the  jafper  kind,  but  of  lefs  beauty  than  moft  of 
thofe  of  that  clafs.  It  is  found  in  fmall  mafTes  of  the 
fhape  of  our  ordinary  flints  and  pebbles,  and  at  the  biggeft, 
in  general,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  of  malachites  of  a  much  larger  fize, 
but  all  that  we  meet  with  of  fuch  are  falfe  ones :  fome  of 
the  green  marbles,  and  fome  of  the  green  jafpers,  being  cut 
into  vafes,  and  when  their  colour  approaches  to  that  of  the 
malachites,  called  by  its  name.  It  is  confiderably  hard,  and 
when  broken,  it  fhews  a  fmooth  and  even  furface,  glofly, 
in  the  manner  of  that  of  our  flints.  It  is  naturally  of  a 
pure  deep  green,  but,  like  the  other  ftones  of  this  clafs,  it 
is  fometimes  found  variegated  with  whitifh  fpots  and  clouds, 
and  fometimes  with  fuch  fpots,  or  with  regular  veins  of  a. 
deep  black.  It  is  lefs  tranfparent  than  almoft  any  of  the 
jafpers,  and  by  that  defe<ft,  lofes  much  of  the  value  its  ele- 
gant colour  would  otherwife  have  given  it.  It  is  fo  hard, 
that  the  lapidaries  expedt  a  particular  price  for  cutting  it, 
and  it  takes  a  higher  polifh  than  almoft  any  of  the  jafpers  ; 
it  very  readily  gives  fire  on  being  ftruck  againft  a  fteel. 
It  lofes  all  its  colour  in  the  fire,  coming  out  of  a  pale  grey ; 
and  it  refifts  the  force  of  acids,  no  menftruum  being  yet 
found  that  is  a  folvent,  either  for  this  or  any  other  of  the 
ftones  that  are  formed  upon  a  cryftal  bafis.  The  malachite 
is  found  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies.  The  Oriental  ma- 
lachites are  generally  harder  than  the  American  ones  are  ; 
but  they  are  paler,  and  of  lefs  beauty.     We  have  it  alfo 
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in  Bohemia,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  the 
fpecimens  found  in  thofe  places,  are  ever  inferior  to  the 
other  in  luflre  and  in  hardnefs.  The  ancients  had  it  from 
Arabia. 

It  has  been  many  times  in  great  efteem  as  an  amulet, 
and  has  been  worn  about  the  neck  and  arms  as  a  preferva- 
tive  againft  venemous  bites,  and  for  fifty  other  as  ridiculous 
purpofes.  It  has  alfo  been  recommended,  by  fome,  to  be 
given  internally  as  a  purge  in  dropfies,  and  is  faid  to  operate 
violently,  both  by1  vomit  and  (tool,  and  in  fo  fmall  a  dofe 
as  five  or  fix  grains ;  but  it  is,  at  prefent,  very  rarely 
ufed.  i_ 

MALAGUETA  COAST.     See  African  Coasts. 

MALDIVES.  Thefe  ifles,  more  famous  for  their  num- 
ber than  extent,  lie  in  the  Indian  Sea,  at  fixty  leagues  from 
Cape  Cornorin,  extending  from  eight  degrees  north  to  four 
degrees  fouti<  latitude.  Their  number  is  uncertain,  and  it 
daily  decreafeth,  though  they  are  computed  to  be  at  lead: 
twelve  thoufand,  part  inhabited,  and  part  defert,  which 
are  divided  into  thirteen  attolons,  that  is,  thirteen  great 
parts,  by  pretty  large  channels  that  feparate  them,  the 
iflands  of  each  attolon  being  fo  near  to  one  another,  that 
at  low--wa!er  the  communication  may  be  made  on  foot, 
without  being  wet  higher  than  the  knees.  The  greateft 
trade  of  thefe  ifles  confift  in  thofe'fmall  white  fhells,  called 
cowries,  fo  often  mentioned  in  this  work  ;  and  the  Dutch 
are  the  people  principally  concerned  in  it,  whether  to  India, 
where  they  diftribu'e  a  fhare,  or  in  Europe,  where  they 
fell  them  to  raoft  other  nations,  who  trade  to  Guinea, 
Juda,  and  on  the  other  coafts  between  Cape  Verd,  and 
that  of  Good  Hope;  befides  which,  the  iflanders  carry  a 
large  quantity  themfelves  to  Ceylon,  and  fome  other  places 
on  the  Malabar  coaft,  from  whence  a  great  many  are  fent 
to  Surate,  and  into  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Mogul. 

The  goods  given  them  in  exchange  for  their  fhells,  are 
coarfe  cotton  cloths,  rice,  and  fome  other  provifions  that 
do  not  grow  in  their  ifles.  The  cocoa  tree  alfo  furnifhes 
them  with  fome  merchandize  that  they  fell  to  ftrangers, 
though  Dr.  Garcin  has  exploded  a  vulgar  error,  hitherto 
propagated  by  moft  authors  who  have  defcribed  thofe  trees 
as  natives  of  thefe  ifles,  accounting  them  the  beft  of  any 
in  India,  which  we  thought  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  our  readers,  if  we  gave  it  a  place  here.  The  doctor  ac- 
knowledges  that  here  are  plenty  of  the  common  fort  of 
cocoas,  though  in  nothing  different  from  thofe  growing 
in  their  neighbouring  countries  ;  but  that  fpecies  to  which 
the  preference  is  to  be  given,  and  whofe  product  thefe 
ifles  are  fo  celebrated  for,  does  not  yield  the  edible  nut, 
but  one  only  ufeful  in  medicine,  being  efteemed  by  the 
Indians  very  good  againft  poifons,  cholics,  fevers,  and 
affections  of  the  nerves,  for  which  they  come  to  feek,  and 
purchafe  it  at  a  very  confiderable  price. 

MALIMBO.     See  African  Coasts. 

MALLOW,  in  botany,  a  plant  too  well  known  to 
need  a  defcription.  It  is  one  of  the  monadelphia  polyandria 
of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  herbce  femine  nudo  palyfpermiz  of 
Raj'.  There  are  a  great  many  fpecies  of  it ;  but  the  on- 
ly one  in  ufe,  in  our  fhops,  is  the  common  wild  kind. 
Some,  for  its  numerous  virtues,  have  called  it  omnimorbia, 
a  remedy  for  all  difeafes. 

Mallow-leaves,  were  for  many  ages  eaten  boiled  in  the 
manner  of  fpinage ;  but  we  have  at  prefent  fo  many  better 
tafted  plants  for  the  fervice  of  the  table,  that  this  is  whol- 
ly left  to  the  fhops.  The  frefh  roots  are  ufed  as  a  diure- 
tic and  emollient,  and  the  dried  leaves  as  an  ingredient 
in  clyfters  and  emollient  fomentations  and  cataplafms. 
The  ancients  gave  the  juice  of  the  mallow  in  large  dofes 
in  imflammations  and  obftructions  of  the  vifcera.  A 
ftrong  decoction  of  mallow-root  is  apt  to  be  too  mucila- 
ginous, and  to  fit  ill  upon  the  flomacli;  but  a  light  infu- 
fion,  in  the  manner  of  tea,  agrees  very  well,  and  has 
very  good  effects  in  many  cafes. 

It  is  a  good  common  drink  in  plcurefies,  peripneu- 
monies,  and  peculiarly  in  cafes  of  gravel,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  and  in  ftrangunes  and  fuppreffions  of 
urine  of  all  kinds.  A  conferve  made  of  the  flowers  will 
have  the  fame  effect,  if  plenty  of  warm  and  weak  liquors 
be  drank  after  it ;  but  tbe  infufion  of  the  root  is  pleafant, 
and  anfwers  the  purpofe  belter  than  any  other  form. 

MARSH-MALLOWS.     See  Altbea. 
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MALT,  is  barley  prepared  to  fit  it  for  making  a  po- 
table liquor,  called  beer  or  ale.    See  Maltster. 

Malt,  fent  from  Huntingtonlhire,  &c.  to  London, 
(hall  be  well  cleaned.     17  R.  II.  c.  4,      . 

The  quantity  to  be  made  in  a  year  by  any  brewer  in 
Kent,  limited,  33  H.  VI.  c.  4. 

Directions  for  the  true  making  of  malt,  2  and  -z  Bdw. 
VI.  c.  10. 

Bailiff's  and  conftables  may  view  malt,  2  and  iEd.V\. 
a.  10./ 4. 

Making  of  malt  reftrained,  39  E/iz.  c.  16,  repealed, 
9  and  10  (Vd.  III.  c.  22. 

The  malt-tax  impofed,  13  Wit.  III.  c.  5.  12  Ann.Jl,  1. 
c.  2.  continued  annually. 

Meafure  to  be  according  to  Winchefter  bufliel,  12  Ann. 
Jiat.  1.  c.  2./.  7. 

Drawback  on  exportation,   12  Ann.Jl 'at.  1.  c.  2.  f.  23. 

Deduction  in  rent  payable  in  malt,  12  Ann.Jlat.  1.  c. 
2-/25-  33  Geo.  II.  c.  7./.  19. 

Importation  of  malt  prohibited,  12  Ann.Jlat.  1.  c.  2. 
f.  26. 

Penalty  on  mixing  other  corn  with  malt,  I  Geo.  I.  flat. 
2.  c.  2./  18. 

Malt  not  to  be  wet  on  the  floor,  nor  acrefpired,  6  Geo. 
I.  Jiat.  21.  /  I  and  2.  repealed,  3  Geo.  II.  c.  j.f.  13. 

Not  to  be  mixed  with  unmalted  corn  for  exportation, 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  4. 

Twenty-four  hours  notice  to  be  given  of  (hipping 
malt,  6  Geo.  l.c.zi.f.  6. 

Penalty  on  forcing  malt  in  the  cuftoms,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 
f.S. 

Juftices  of  quarter-feffions  to  amend  orders  appealed 
from,  relating  to  the  duties  on  malt  and  leather,  6  Geo. 
I-  c.  21.  J.  10. 

Allowance  to  proprietors  of  malt  damaged  in  barges, 
&c.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  3./.  35. 

Malt  for  exportation  not  to  be  charged.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 
f.  48. 

Allowance  on  exported  malt.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  f.  59. 
3  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  /  14. 

Penalty  on  mixing  malt  of  different  wettings.  2  Geo.  II. 
c.  I.  /  11. 

Perpetual  duties  on  malt,  &c.     33  Geo.  II.  c.  7. 

Regulations  for  fecuring  the  payment  of  malt  duties,  and 
to  prevent  mixtures.  3  Geo.  III.  c.  13.  See  Ale,  Beer, 
Bounty. 

MALTA.  This  ifland,  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  between Tripoly  (of  Barbary)  and  Sicily,  is  lefs  known 
for  its  trade,  than  for  being  the  habitation  of  the  military 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  who  have  pofleiTed  it  ever 
fince  1530.  The  commerce  of  it  is,  however,  pretty  con- 
fiderable, not  by  what  it  produces,  as  it  is  hardly  better 
than  a  rock,  and  confequently  cannot  furniih  the  inhabi- 
tants with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  much  lefs  for  the  fupport 
of  a  traffic  with  foreigners,  by  way  of  barter  or  exchange; 
but  this  is  done  by  the  importation  of  many  Englifli, 
Dutch,  and  Italian  fhips,  who  carry  here  all  forts  of  goods 
for  the  Maltefe  ufe,  or  are  freighted  by  their  merchants  to 
load  corn,  &c.  in  Italy.  The  ifland,  however,  produces 
cotton  in  plenty  (of  which  the  natives  make  the  fineft 
{lockings  and  women's  gloves  that  can  be  any  where  met 
with)  wax,  and  honey,  the  lait  being  of  a  fuperior  quality 
to  what  comes  from  other  parts,  is  greatly  efteemed,  and 
was  the  motive  for  giving  the  ifland  its  Latin  name  of 
Melita. 

MALTHA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  cement ;  of  which 
there  were  two  forts,  native  and  factitious  ;  one  of  the 
latter  fort,  much  in  ufe,  confided  of  pitch,  wax,  plaifter, 
and  greafe.  Another  kind,  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  their 
aqueducts,  was  made  of  lime  flaked  in  wine,  incorporated 
with  melted  pitch  and  frefh  figs. 

Natural  maltha  is  a  kind  of  bitumen,  wherewith  the 
Afiatics  plaifter  their  walls.  When  this  is  once  fet  on  fire, 
water  makes  it  burn  more  fiercely. 

MALTSTER.  Malt  is  chiefly  made  of  barley,  and 
fometimes  of  wheat  and  other  grain  ;  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner :  the  maltfter  fteeps  the  grain  in  a  ciftern 
full  of  water,  where  it  lies  till  the  grain  is  foft ;  then  it  is 
taken  out,  and  laid  on  a  heap  till  it  begins  to  vegetate  and 
fhoot  forth  a  fpire ;  the  heap  is  then  fpread  every  day  larger, 
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till  it  has  covered  the  malt  floor,  and  is  kept  turning  every 
five  or  fix  hours  till  the  grain  is  perfectly  dry  ;  when  it  is 
fpread  over  the  kiln,  that  is,  in  a  room,  with  a  kind  of 
open  floor  compofed  of  wooden  bars,  covered  with  a  cloth, 
with  a  large  fpreading  fire  of  cinders  in  the  room  under- 
neath, kept  conftantly  burning  with  a  moderate  equal  heat, 
till  the  corn  is  fit  for  the  market ;  and  is  either  lefs  dried 
for  making  pale  ale,  or  higher  dried  for  porter.  It  requires 
great  care  and  judgment  to  make  the  malt  properly  ;  and  is 
attended  with  reafonable  profit :  but  little  malt  is  made  in 
London  in  proportion  to  the  confumption ;  for  moft  of  it 
is  made  in  the  country,  (hipped  for  London,  and  fold  at 
Bear-Key.  This  bufinefs  requires  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thoufand  pounds  to  fet  up  matter. 

MAMOUDI,  a  filver  coin  current  inPerfia,  and  many 
parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies ;  the  Perfian  mamoudi  is  in  lize 
and  fhape  like  the  French  five  fol  piece,  and  is  worth  two 
chayes  or  fchacs ;  two  mamoudis  make  an  abaffi,  and  a 
hundred  a  toman,  which  is  the  largeft  account  money  in 
Perfia.  The  Indian  mamoudis,  called  alfo  mamedis,  has 
no  certain  value.  In  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Guzu- 
rate,  the  mamoudi  is  worth  twelve  French  fols,  fo  that  five 
of  them  make  a  crown  Tournois,  and  the  fmall  mamoudis 
bear  a  proportionable  value,  that  is,  fix  fols  at  Guzurate, 
and  more  or  lefs  at  Bengal  and  other  places,  according  to 
their  rife  and  fall. 

MAN,  Maun,  Maud,  [  Mam,  Mao,  or  Mein, 
weights  ufed  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  efpecially  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Grand  Mogul,  and  its  feveral  names  undoubtedly 
proceed  from  the  different  pronunciation  of  the  many  va- 
rious nations  that  trade  draws  here,  both  Afiatics  and  Eu- 
ropeans :  there  are  two  forts  of  mauns,  the  one  called  the 
king's  maun  or  weight,  and  the  other  only  a  maun.  The 
king's  maun  ferves  for  weighing  neceflaries,  and  things  for 
carriage,  and  is  compofed  of  forty  ferres,  and  each  ferre 
exactly  a  Paris  pound ;  fo  that  forty  Parifian  pounds  are 
equal  to  one  king's  maun.  Though  the  Sieur  Tavernier, 
in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Eaft-IndiaTrade,  feems  to  diflent 
from  this  calculation,  and  fays  that  the  maun  of  Surate 
comes  out  to  only  about  thirty- four  pounds  of  Paris,  be- 
ing compofed  of  forty,  and  fometimes  forty-one  ferres ; 
but  that  the  ferre  is  near  one-feventh  lighter  than  the  afore- 
fand  pound.  He  likewife  fpeaks  of  a  maun  ufed  at  Agra, 
the  Great  Mogul's  capital,  which  is  half  as  heavy  again  as 
that  of  Surate,  and  which  on  the  footing  of  fixty  ferres, 
whereof  it  is  compofed,  makes  fifty-one  to  fifty-two  Paris 
pounds.  The  fecond  fort  of  maun  is  that  ufed  in  trade, 
compofed  alfo  of  forty  ferres,  but  each  of  thefe  ferres  is 
reckoned  only  twelve  ounces,  or  one-fourth  of  a  Paris 
pound.  In  the  Eaft-Indies  there  is  yet  a  third  diftinction 
of  the  maun,  in  common  ufe  at  Goa,  confiding  here  of 
twenty-four  rotolies,  each  one  pound  and  a  half  Venetian, 
or  thirteen  ounces  one  gros  of  Paris  (the  Venetian  pound 
being  only  eight  ounces  fix.gros  of  Paris)  fo  that  the  Goa 
maun  weighs  thirty-fix  pounds  of  Venice,  and  nineteen 
pounds  eleven  ounces  of  Paris.  In  fine,  the  maun  is  a 
weight  that  alters  according  to  the  places  or  the  forts  of 
goods  it  is  ufed  in.  At  Surate  (another  author  fays)  it 
makes  forty-two  ceirs,  or  ferres,  but  is  either  greater  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  commodities  weighed  with  it.  It  is 
of  thirty-four  pounds  in  the  fales  of  cotton,  gum,  lacque, 
benzoin,  vermillion,  quick-filver,  copper,  pewter,  fandal- 
wood,  areca,  ivory,  or  elephants  teeth,  Spaniih  wax,  &c. 
which  is  alfo  agreeable  to  what  Mr.  Tavernier  fays.  It  is 
thirty-five  pounds  five-eighths  for  weighing  indigo  at  Su- 
rate, and  but  thirty-four  pounds  and  a  half  at  Amadabad. 
It  is  thirty-fix  pounds  one-fourth  on  the  fales  of  camphire, 
fpice,  tea,  dry  pulfe,  or  wheat,  Siampan-wood,  &c.  but 
at  Amadabad  the  maun,  in  regard  of  thefe  goods,  is  thirty- 
eight  pounds  and  a  half.  It  is  thirty-eight  pounds  for  ca- 
chou,  and  forty  pounds  for  afla  fcetida.  At  Bengal  the 
maun  is  forty  ceires,  and  weighs  fixty-four  pounds  for  fpice, 
and  fixty-eight  for  pewter,  copper,  quick-filver,  lead,  and 
moft  forts  of  drugs ;  and  fixty-four  pounds  eight-ninths 
for  filk.  On  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  the  maun  is  fixty- 
eight  pounds,  as  at  Bengal,  on  moft  goods ;  it  likewife 
weighs  forty  ceirs,  and  the  ceir  one  pound  one-tenth. 
Maun,  or  more  commonly  batman,  is  a  Perfian  weight. 
Src  Batman. 

Maun  is  yet  a  weight  of  Bandaar-Gameron,  in  the  Per- 
fian Gulph,  of  fix  pounds ;  the  other  weights  are,  the 
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maun-che*  weighing  twelve  pounds,  and  the  maun  Suratej 
weighing  thirty  pounds.  The  maun  at  Mocha  weighs  a 
little  lefs  than  three  pounds,  and  ten  of  them  make  one 
traffel,  fifteen  traiTels  one  bahart,  and  the  bahart  is  four 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

MAN,  [the  IJle  of  Man,]  lies  between  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. It  is,  from  north  to  fouth,  twenty-eight  miles  long, 
nine  broad,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fixty  fquare  miles. 
The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  and  produces  fuch  ftore  of  barley, 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  as  does  not  only  furnifh  the  necef- 
fary  ufes  of  the  ifland,  but  likewife  gives  leave  for  the  ex- 
portation of  great  quantities.  According  to  the  diftinction 
of  north  and  fouth  it  is  different ;  in  the  firft  it  is  healthy 
and  gravelly,  and  in  the  other  they  have  good  meadow  and 
pafture  ground  ;  and  the  air,  in  general,  is  efteemed  ex- 
tremely wholefome. 

A  ridge  of  mountains  runs  almoft  the  length  of  the 
ifland,  which  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  exceeding  good 
water,  and  excellent  peat  for  fuel. 

The  black  cattle  are  generally  lefs  than  thofe  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  gentlemen  have  good  draught  and  faddle  horfes  : 
there  is  a  very  fmall  fort  bred  in  the  mountains,  about  three 
feet  three  inches  high. 

They  have  no  coal-mines  yet  difcovered,  but  good  quar- 
ries of  a  black  marble,  and  other  Hones  for  building.  They 
have  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  which  have  for- 
merly been  worked  to. good  advantage. 

This  ifland  was  given  by  Henry  IV.  anno  1405,  to  John, 
lord  Stanley  ;  and  in  this  honourable  houfe  it  has  ever  fince 
continued,  except  for  twelve  years  during  the  civil  wars, 
when  it  was  granted  to  the  lord  Fairfax,  but  returned  to 
its  ancient  lords  at  the'  Reftoration. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  lord  Derby  without  iffue 
male,  it  devolved  to  the  heirs  female;  and  the  prefent 
lord  of  Man  and  the  ides  is  the  duke  of  Athol.  They 
have  moft  of  the  prerogatives  of  kings.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  are  about  twenty  thoufand.  This  ifle  was  lately 
purchafed  by  the  crown  of  Great- Britain. 

The  principal  towns  are  only  four,  which  are  all  fituate 
near  the  fea  ;  each  of  them  has  its  harbour,  or  a  caftle  or 
fort  to  defend  it. 

CaJ!le-Town,  to  the  fouth,  about  two  hundred  and  ten 
miles  from  London,  longitude  four  degrees  thirty-feven 
minutes,  latitude  fifty-three  degrees  fifty-fix  minutes.  Here 
the  governor  and  moft  of  the  lord's  officers  refide;  and 
here  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held. 

Peel,  or  Holm-Town,  to  the  weft.  Within  thefe  few. 
years  feveral  merchants  have  fettled  here,  and  built  good 
houfes  and  noble  vaults,  &c. 

Douglas-Town  is  much  the  richeft,  has  the  beft  market, 
and  is  the  moft  populous  of  any  in  the  whole  ifland.  As 
it  has  of  late  increafed  in  trade,  it  has  done  fo  in  buildings. 
The  harbour,  for  fhips  of  tolerable  burden,  is  the  fafeft  in 
the  ifland;  and,  within  thefe  few  years,  they  have  built  a 
fine  mole  into  the  fea,  which,  when  perfected,  will  be  one 
of  the  beft  harbours  in  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
will  be  of  great  fervice  for  fhips  to  find  fhelter  in  diftrefs. 

Ramfea,  to  the  north,  is  the  moft  noted  for  a  fpacious 
bay,  in  which  the  greateft  fleet  may  ride  at  anchor,  with 
fafety  enough  in  all  winds,  but  the  north-eaft ;  and,  in 
that  cafe,  they  need  not  be  embayed.  They  have  lately 
made  a  good  harbour,  that  will  bring  more  trade  to  the 
town,- which  formerly  fubfifted  on  fifning. 

The  trade  of  this  ifland  was  very  much  improved  before 
the  year  1726,  when  foreign  merchants  found  it  their  in- 
tereft  to  touch  here,  and  leave  part  of  their  cargoes,  either 
to  bring  the  remainder  under  the  cuftom  of  butlerage,  or 
becaufe  the  duties  of  the  whole  would  be  too  great  a  fum 
to  be  paid  at  once  in  England  ;  or,  hiftly,  to  lie  here  for 
a  market,  the  duties  and  cellerage  being  fo  fmall.  But, 
the  late  lord  Derby  having  farmed  out  his  cufloms  to  fo- 
reigners, the  farmers  infolence  and  impudence  drew  on  the 
juft  refentment  of  the  government  of  England,  who  paffed 
an  act,  anno  1726,  by  which  the  people  of  the  ifland  were 
cut  off  from  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  a  fair  trade  with 
England. 

They  improve  their  lands  either  by  lime,  by  fea-wreck, 
or  by  folding  their  fheep  and  cattle  in  the  night,  and  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  in  little  inclo/utes,  which  are  removed 
from  place  to  place  every  year;  and  the  lands  are  foon  fo 
enriched  by  the  urine  and  dung  of  the  cattle,  that  they  yield 
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plentiful  crops  of  corn ;  but  oat-cakes  are  the  common 
bread  of  the  country. 

The  commodities  of  this  ifland,  betides  their  black  cat- 
tle (of  which  fix  hundred  may,  by  the  aft  of  navigation, 
be  imported  yearly  into  England)  are  lamb's  wool,  fine 
and  coarfe  linen,  and  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  hides,  (kins, 
honeyj  and  tallow ;  but  its  great  and  ftaple  commodity 
heretofore  was  herrings,  of  which  near  twenty  thoufand 
barrels  have  been  exported  in  one  year. 

The  herring-fHhing  feafon  is  between  July  and  All- 
hallows-tide.  The  fleet  of  boatSj  ( which  are  about  two 
tons  burden)  is  under  the  government  of  the  water-bailiff 
on  fhore,  and  under  one  called  a  vice-admiral  at  fea,-  who, 
by  the  fignal  of  a  flag,  directs  them  when  to  (hoot  their 
nets,  &c. 

There  is  due  to  the  lord  of  the  ifle,  as  a  royalty,  ten 
(hillings  out  of  every  boat  that  takes  above  ten  meafe 
(every  meafe  being  five  hundred  herrings)  and  one  (hilling 
to  the  water-bailifF. 

Here  are  mills  both  for  corn  and  fulling  of  cloth,  which 
are  worked  in  the  fummer  time,  when  there  is  greateft 
plenty  of  water,  many  of  the  rivulets  not  having  fufEcient 
to  drive  a  mill  the  greateft  part  of  the  year;  which  has 
put  them  upon  inventing  a  fort  of  mill,  fo  cheap  that  it  is 
no  great  lofs,  though  it  mould  (land  ftill  for  fix  months  in 
the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  ftriclnefs  of  the  laws  againft  offences 
committed  in  the  ifland,  it  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  crimes 
that  are  committed  out  of  it.  This  ifland  is  alfo  a  faniluary 
for  goods,  there  being  no  cuftom  paid,  nor  officers  to  re- 
ceive it;  fo  that  wine  and  brandy  from  France,  rum  from 
the  Weft-Indies,  and  callicoes  and  other  Eaft-Indian  goods 
from  Holland,  are  often  put  afhore  here  into  warehoufes, 
and  afterwards  run,  in  fmall  boats,  into  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  the  Weft  of  England. 

Since  the  inhabitants,  who  where  formerly  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  hufbandry,  have  turned  their  heads  to  this  more 
gainful  trade  of  fmuggling,  they  have  much  more  (hipping 
than  they  had,  and  dwell  more  upon  the  fea-coaft  than 
they  ufed  to  do,  where,  as  may  be  judged  of  the  increafe 
of  their  port-towns,  new  buildings,  and  gay  appearance, 
&c.  they  grow  rich.  This  coaft,  except  the  harbour  above- 
mentioned,  is  rocky  and  dangerous,  and  not  practicable 
without  good  pilots. 

French  wines,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons  in  one 
years,  may  be  imported  by  ftrangers,  5  Eliz.  c.  5./  40. 

Liberty  given  to  import  cattle  and  corn  into  England, 
15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /  21. 

No  drawback  to  be  allowed  for  foreign  goods  exported  to 
the  Ifle  of  Man,   12  Geo.  I.  c.  28./  21. 

No  goods  but  of  .the  product  of  the  ifland  to  be  imported 
from  Man,   12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /.  22. 

The  treafury  may  purchafe  the  Ifle  of  Man,  12  Geo.  I.  e. 
28./  25. 

For  carrying  into  execution  a  contract  made  purfuant  to 
12  Geo.  I.  between  the  commiflioners  of  the  treafury  and 
the  duke  and  dutchefs  of  Athol,  proprietors  of  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  and  their  truftees  for  the  purchafe  of  the  faid  ifland, 
5  Geo.  III.  c.  26. 

MANDAHL,  in  Norway,  a  little  place  lying  two  miles 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Naze,  yields  fome  fhort  timber,  and 
a  few  low  priced  deals. 

MANDRAKE,  mandragora,  mandragoras,  in  botany, 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  unguentum populeum. 

Mandrake  is  one  of  the  pentandria  imnygynia  of  Linnaeus, 
and  of  the  herbes  baccifera  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by 
all  the  botanical  writers  under  the  name  of  mandragora, 
with  the  diftindlion  into  male  and  female. 

The  male  mandrake  has  a  very  large,  long,  and  thick 
root ;  it  is  largeft  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  from  thence 
gradually  grows  fmaller,  as  it  defcends  towards  the  other 
end  :  fometimes  it  is  fingle  and  undivided  at  the  bottom, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  divided  into  two,  fometimes  into 
three  or  more  parts.  When  only  parted  i  nto  two,  it  is  pre- 
tended that  it  refembles  the  body  and  thighs  of  a  man  ;  but 
this  is  mere  whim,  it  no  more  refembling  the  human  form 
in  reality  than  any  other  of  the  long  roots  does,  when  thus 
divided.  It  is  of  a  pale  greyifh  brown  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  white  within  :  from  this  root  there  arife  a  number 
of  very  long  leaves,  broadeft  in  the  middle,  narrower  to- 
wards the  bafe.  It  is  reckoned  cooling  in  external  applica- 
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tions,  and  therefore  commended  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  or  any  eryfipelas;  but  it  is  rarely  ufed,  except  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  unguentum  populneum. 

MANDREL,  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley,-  that  makes  one 
part  of  the  turner's  lathe.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  kinds,  as 
the  flat  mandrel  for  turning  flat  boards  on;  pin  mandrel,  that 
has  a  long  wooden  (hank  to  fit  into  a  round  hole  made  in 
the  work  to  be  turned;  hollow  mandrel,  for  turning  hol- 
low work  ;  and  a  fcrew  mandrel,  for  turning  fcrews,  &c. 
MANGALIS,  a  fmall  Eaft-India  weight,  of  near  five 
grains,  only  ferving  to  weigh  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  o- 
ther  precious  (tones,  being  weighed  by  catis  of  three  grains 
each. 

MANGALOR,  which  is  eighteen  leagues  from  Billipa- 
tan,  and  Bacanor,  nineleagues  from  hence,  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal places  of  Canara  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  as  well  for 
trade  as  the  goodnefs  of  their  ports.  Pepper,  and  black 
and  white  rice,  are  the  chief  merchandizes  exported  from 
thefe  two  cities,  the  trade  of  this  laft  commodity  being  fo 
great  at  Mangalor,  as  to  load  fifty  or  fixty  veflels  with  it 
yearly. 

MANGELINT,  is  a  fmall  diamond  weight  at  the  mines  of 
Raoleonda  and  Pani^  otherwife  Coulers.  The  mangelin 
of  thefe  two  mines  weighs  one  carat  and  three-fourths,  that 
is  feven  grains ;  there  are  alfo  in  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda 
and  Vifepour,  mangelins  that  weigh  one  carat  and  three- 
eights.  The  mangelins  of  Goa,  in  ufe  among  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  only  weigh  five  grains ;  and  though  they  are  com- 
monly called  mangelins,  thefe  two  are  different  weights,  as 
this  account  of  them  plainly  demonftrates. 

MANGOURS,  a  fmall  coin  current  in  Egypt,  whofe 
true  name  is  Fork,  which  fee. 

MANILLAS.  Thefe  ifles,  called  alfo  Philippines,  were 
difcovercd  by  the  famous  Magellan  in  1520,  though  not 
fettled  till  1564,  under  the  reign  of  the  Spaniih  monarch 
Philip  II.  from  whom  they  received  their  new  name.  They 
lie  in  the  Indian  Sea,  between  China  and  the  Moluccas,- 
at  about  an  hundred  leagues  diftant  from  the  coafts  of  Cam- 
boya,  and  Champaa,  and  two  hundred  from  the  Mariannes 
Iflands;  they  eompofing  one  of  the  five  Archipelagos  in  the 
Oriental  Ocean,  and  by  fome  are  numbered  eleven  hun- 
dred, though  others  count  them  as  many  thoufands,  which 
is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration,  greatly  exceeding  the  truth. 
The  ifland  Manilla,  fo  called  from  its  capital,  isthemoft 
confiderable  of  all  thofe  poflefled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
centre  of  their  trade,  which  they  extend  on  one  fide  as  far 
as  China,  and  on  the  other  to  the  American  coafts,  or  the 
South  Sea.  This  ifle,  though  feated  under  the  torrid  zone, 
(as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Philippines)  enjoys  a  healthful 
temperate  air,  notwithftanding  its  firft  bad  reputation.  It 
is  the  northernmoft  of  all  thefe  ifles,  and  is  not  lefs  than 
four  hundred  leagues  in  circumference. 

Mindanao,  which  on  the  contrary  is  the  fouthernmoft 
ifle,  hardly  yields  in  grandeur  to  the  foregoing ;  but  the  in- 
habitants in  fome  fort  carry  on  a  diftin£l  commerce,  either 
with  the  Spaniards  (when  not  at  war  with  them)  to  Chi- 
na, Borneo,  or  the  other  ifles  of  Sonda,  where  they  carry 
feveral  of  their  products,  and  return  with  the  commodities 
they  want.  They  had  alfo  a  fettled  trade  with  the  Moluc- 
cas, before  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  became  matters  of 
them.  The  merchandize  which  thefe  people  carry  to  all 
the  faid  places,  are  gold,  (which  they  gather  in  their  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  particularly  in  that  of  Batuam)  wax,  rice,- 
fago,  fluffs  (made  of  a  tree's  bark)  cocoanuts,  fefame,  oil, 
iron,  ft  eel,  and  baftard  faffron.  The  Spaniards  alio  extrac-fc 
from  hence  timber  for  building  their  galleons,  which  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  European  construction ;  and  this 
ifle  alfo  affords  many  thoufand  (kins  (efpecially  of  flags 
and  buffalos)  which  are  proper  for  the  Japan  trade;  and 
we  might  reckon  among  the  commodities  of  its  growth^ 
nutmegs,  cloves,  betel,  cacao,  and  pepper;  but  the  natives 
omit  the  cultivation  of  more  than  they  want  of  the  two 
firft,  for  fear  that  if  they  increafe  their  plantations,  it  might 
invite  the  Dutch  among  them,  and  put  them  on  endeavour- 
ing to  become  mailers  of  that  bufinefs  here,  as  they  had 
done  at  the  Moluccas  and  Banda. 

Almoft  all  the  trade  the  Spaniards  tranfact,  is  managed 
(as  before  obferved)  in  the  city  of  Manilla:  this  capita), 
the  refidence  of  the  arthbifhop  and  the  viceroy,  is  fituated 
in  fourteen  degrees  fifteen  minutes  of  latitude,  in  the  mod 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifle  ;  its  harbour  is  very  good,  fpacious, 
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and  fecure ;  and  it  is  here  where  the  two  galleons  that  load 
at  Acapulco  in  New  Spain  yearly  arrive,  and  from  whence 
they  return  with  the  fucceeding  Mouffon  to  the  faid  place 
of  their  departure.  It  is  alfo  here,  that  the  Chinefe  and 
Japanefe  veflels  are  continually  arriving,  with  a  great  part 
of  the  immenfe  riches  thofe  two  empires  are  poffeffed  of, 
to  truck  them  againft  thofe  of  the  new  world,  of  which 
this  city  is  a  fort  of  depofitory  for  the  eaft.  The  time  of 
thefe  people's  negotiations  is  commonly  from  December  to 
April,  during  which  term,  thirty  or  forty  of  their  largeft 
veflels  are  always  feen  in  the  road,  and  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  year,  four  or  five  hundred  of  all  fizes,  which 
belong  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Chinefe  fettled  in  the  ifles, 
with  others  trading  to  this  Archipelago.  The  Portuguefe 
alfo  carry  on  a  good  trade  here,  and  it  is  in  this- only  that 
they  make  any  confiderable  gains,  fince  they  loft  that  of 
Japan;  though  of  all  the  nations  who  traffic  here,  the 
Chinefe  are  thofe  who  carry  on  the  greateft  commerce,  and 
the  number  of  them  refiding  here  may  amount  to  at  lead 
two  thoufand.  The  goods  which  they,  and  other  ftran- 
gers  bring  here,  are  (ilk  and  cotton  fluffs  of  all  colours, 
raw  and  fpun  filk,  cotton  wool  and  thread,  gunpowder, 
brimftone,  iron,  flee],  quickfilver,  copper,  wheat  flour, 
walnuts,  chefnuts,  bifcuit,  dates,  porcelane,  cabinets,  ef- 
crutores,  lacquered  trunks,  rice,  all  forts  of  drugs,  faltpe- 
tre,  cotton  cloth  white  and  coloured,  ribbon  head  dreffes 
for  the  women's  veils  after  their  fafhion,  pewter  and  other 
houfhold  furniture  made  of  it,  filk  fringes,  and  thread  ones 
of  various  forts;  in  fine,  diverfe  merceries  and  hardware, 
of  China,  and  Europe,  and  feveral  forts  of  glafs  beads, 
which  are  proper  for  the  Me  of  Mindanao. 

The  exports  from  the  Philippines,  confift  in  the  produces 
of  the  country,  and  thofe  brought  there  from  America ;  the 
firft  are  gold  from  Mindanao,  wax,  honey,  tobacco,  and  fu- 
gar,  tranfplanted  from  the  Weft-Indies,  and  which  flourifh- 
es  here  perfectly  well,  flags  and  other  animals  fkins,  both 
wild  and  tame,  timber  as  well  for  houfe  as  (hip  building, 
plantain  cloth  and  thread,  feveral  oils,  civet,  and  the  ani- 
mals that  produce  it,  palm,  wine,  baftard  faflfron,  cocoa 
nuts,  and  all  the  commodities  which  that  wonderful  tree 
produces ;  and  in  fine,  fago,  which  ferves  the  natives  in  the 
fame  manner  that  it  does  the  Moluccans.  The  merchan- 
dize from  America,  are  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  and  of  all  the  Spanifh  coafts  in  the  South 
Seas,  brought  to  Manilla,  by  the  annual  galleon  from  Aca- 
pulco, but  principally  in  gold  and  filver,  which  the  mines 
of  Potofi  and  Chili  furnifh  the  eaft  with  in  abundance,  not- 
withstanding the  vaft  quantity,  that  the  flota  and  galleons 
yearly  tranfport  to  the  weft. 

Manilla  was  taken  in  the  late  war  by  our  forces  in  the 
eaft,  and  ranfomed  ;  but  the  ranfom-money,  tho'  promifed 
by  the  Spaniards,  is  not  yet  paid. 

MANILLE,  in  commerce,  a  large  brafs  ring,  like  a 
bracelet,  either  flat  or  round,  &c.  which  the  Europeans 
carry  to  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  traffic  with  the  negroes  in 
exchange  for  flaves.  With  thefe  the  natives  deck  them- 
felves,  putting  them  on  the  fmall  of  the  leg,  or  thick  of  the 
arm  above  the  elbow.  The  better  fort  wear  gold  and  filver 
manilles,  of  their  own  manufacture. 

MANKISELAK,  is  a  fmall  town  in  the  country  of  Cha- 
rafm,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  to  the  northward  of 
the  mouth  of  the  fouthern  arm  of  the  Amu,  and  in  itfelf 
is  but  trifling,  as  it  does  not  contain  at  utmoft  above  feven 
hundred  miferable  cots;  but  its  port  is  excellent,  and  the 
only  one  on  this  fea ;  it  is  fpacious,  fecure,  deep,  and  if  it 
was  in  other  hands,  would  make  trade  foon  flourifh. 

MANNA.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  manna  in  the 
fhops :  the  larger  pieces  called  flake  manna  are  ufually  pre- 
ferred ;  but  the  fmaller  tears  or  grains  are  equally  as  good, 
provided  they  are  white,  or  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very 
light,  ofafweetbut  not  unpleafant  tafte,  and  free  from  dirt 
and  other  vifible  impurities.  Manna,  while  frefh,  is  fome- 
what  transparent,  and,  upon  breaking,  is  found  to  contain 
a  kind  of  fyrupy  juice.  Some  people  injudicioufly  prefer 
the  fat,  honey-like  manna  to  the  foregoing.  This  latter 
has  either  been  expofed  to  a  moift  air,  or  been  damaged  by 
fea  or  other  water.  Some  of  this  kind  of  manna  is  faid  to 
be  a  compofition  of  fugar  and  honey,  mixed  with  a  little 
fcammony  :  this  fort  fometimes  purges  more  violently  than 
the  other.  There  is  another  fort  of  factitious  manna, 
which  is  white  and  dry,  and  is  faid  to  be  compofed  of  fugar, 
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manna,  and  probably  fome  purgative  ingredient,  boiled  to 
a  proper  confidence  :  this  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  ge- 
nuine manna  by  its  weight,  folidity,  tranfparent  whitenefs, 
and  by  its  tafte,  which  is  different  from  that  of  manna. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  manna:  Diof- 
corides  tells  us  that  it  purges  crude  humours  off  by  ftool, 
and  Galen  feems  not  to  have  been  ignorant  of  its  cathartic 
quality.  The  Arabians  and  the  modern  Greeks  were  all 
acquainted  with  its  virtues,  and  all  celebrate  it  with  great 
encomiums  as  a  gentle  and  mild  cathartic.  It  is  at  prefent 
in  great  efteem  in'  the  fame  intention  :  it  is  the  mildeft  of  all 
parges,  and  the  fafeft  ;  it  may  be  given  to  children,  to  wo- 
men with  child,  and  to  people  of  the  moft  tender  conftitu- 
tions,  with  perfect  fafety  ;  and  it  never  fails  gently  to  move 
the  bowels,  and  carries  off  the  thick  vifcid  foulnefs  from 
them.  Its  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  an  ounce,  and  it  is 
moft  conveniently  given  in  folution  :  when  required  to  work 
more  b'rifkly  than  it  naturally  would,  it  may  be  quickened 
with  an  addition  of  Glauber's  fair. 

MANSIA,  a  weight  ufcd  in  fome  places  of  Perfia,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Schirvan,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tau- 
ris:   it  weighs  twelve  pounds,  or  a  little  lefs. 

MAN-SURATS,     this    word    conftrued    is,    Suratte  ' 
weights  of  forty  ceirs.     See  Maun. 

MANUFACTURE,  a  place  where  feveral  artificers  are 
employed  in  making  a  commodity  of  the  fame  kind. 

It  alfo  denotes  the  work  itfelf,  and  the  various  branches 
thereof  in  a  country.  "  By  exporting,  fays  Mr.  Hanway, 
to  the  Levant  to  the  amount  of  1 80,000 1.  for  the  molt 
part  in  our  wrought  wool,  the  Iburce  from  whence  our  ri- 
ches are  chiefly  derived,,  we  could  have  return  in  unwrought 
commodities  annually  to  the  value  of  236,470!.  how  ma- 
ny thoufands  of  the  induftrious  and  moft  deferving  part  of 
this  nation  would  not  fuch  a  trade  employ  in  a  feries  of 
years;  and  what  an  accumulation  of  wealth  would  it  not 
produce !  This  confideration  fliould  a  waken  all  our  care,  to 
adapt  our  cloth  to  the  tafte  of  the  Turks,  and  indeed  of 
every  nation ;  and  to  be  affiduous  not  only  to  preferve  the 
trade  we  already  poflefs,  but  alfo  to  extend  it  at  the  fame 
time  as  we  guard  againft  the  confequences  of  the  induftry 
and  application  of  thofe  who  are  already  come  in  for  a  large 
fhare  of  the  commerce. 

"  Can  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  manufacture  makes  its  progrefs,  when  encouraged  by  a 
powerful  prince,  than  is  met  with  in  France?  In  the  year 
1 700  there  were  only  three  thoufand  pieces  of  cloths  made 
in  Languedoc;  but  in  1740,  the  fame  province  manufactu- 
red eighty  thoufand  pieces.  It  is  very  clear  from  the  great 
progrefs  of  the  French,  that  although  Great  Britain  abounds 
moft  in  materials,  fkill  and  induftry  can  bring  other  nations 
to  rival,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  even  to  excel  us  at  fome 
markets. 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  long  and  beft  fort  of  wool  was  for 
fome  time  full  a  guinea jdur  tod  of  twenty-nine  pounds,  which 
is  above  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  common  price. 
The  demand  for  our  woollen  manufactures  both  for  Afia 
and  America,  as  well  as  in  the  feveral  markets  of  Europe, 
has  been  alfo  very  great  of  late  years,  and  probably  will  in 
fome  meafure  continue  the  fame  :  however,  every  flow  mult 
naturally  have  its  ebb,  as  the  fame  experience  evinces,  we 
ought  not  by  any  means  to  think  we  are  in  no  danger, 
whilft  our  obfervation  proves  what  other  nations  are  able  to 
perform.  If  our  fuccefs  argues  the  great  importance  of 
preferving  our  manufactures,  it  is  deeply  incumbent  upon 
us  to  keep  the  manufactures  to  a  juft  ftandard.  In  this  the  in- 
tereft  of  gentlemen  who  have  large  pafture  lands  is  intimate- 
ly concerned,  as  well  as  that  of  the  trader,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  nation  :  we  ought  therefore  to  be  watchful,  not 
only  to  afford  thefe  manufactures  on  eafy  terms,  but  to  im- 
prove and  adapt  them  to  every  tafte;  and  upon  this  point, 
next  to  the  materials,  the  conteft  will  chiefly  reft.  The 
peculiar  advantages  which  fome  nations  enjoy,  can  hardly 
be  forfeited  without  their  own  faults:  we  have  feen  the 
complaint  of  the  Levant  traders,  with  regard  to  their  cloth  : 
the  fame  complaints  would  haveexiftcd  in  the  Cafpian  tradei 
had  it  continued  ;  and  it  cannot  be  entirely  from  the  con- 
nexion there  is  between  the  French  and  the  Polanders,  that 
the  latter  take  of  us  only  coarfe  cloths;  France  and  Aix-' 
la-chapelle  annually  furnifh  them  with  ioo,oool.  value  in 
cloth,  which  is  inferior  to  ours  in  fubftance  and  duration, 
but  its  foftnefs,  colour,  and  lightnefs,  give  it  a  preference  in 
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their  efleem.  We  are  every  day  making  new  fabrics,  and 
fhew  great  art  and  fertility  of  invention  in  articles  of  left  mo- 
ment. No  nation  can  make  fuch  excellent  cloth  as  this; 
why  do  we  not  employ  our  fkill  and  induftry  to  accommo- 
date every  tafte,  and  to  come  in  for  a  fhare  al  every  market, 
whilft  our  natural  advantages  fecure  fome  to  us  entirely,  is 
f  what  I  do  not  comprehend,  unlefs  we  are  glutted  with  ri- 
ches ? 

"  The  complaints  already  mentioned  prove  how  inconfi- 
detate  our  clothiers'are,  who  from  a  preemption  of  being 
jure  of  a  demand,  regard  only  the  prefent  moment;  and 
we  generally  find  the  quality  of  goods  is  inferior,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  demand  is  large :  the  confequence  is,  that  when 
the  demand  flackens,  the  manufacturer  cannot  be  eafily 
brought  back  to  his  proper  ftandard  of  work.  Another 
matter  of  complaint  is,  that  the  exceffes  to  which  our  com- 
mon people  are  addicted,  have  increafed  the  price  of  their 
labour  beyond  ihedue  proportion  of  the  value  of  provifions, 
fo  that  the  clothier  is  tempted  to  increafe  his  quantity  ra- 
ther than  improve  the  quality  of  his  goods.  Thefe  evils, 
though  difficult  to  cure,  are  certainly  not  irremediable;  but 
the  attention  of  the  merchant,  in  conjunction  with  the  le- 
giflature,  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  prevent  the  pernicious 
confequences. 

"  As  the  world  grows  more  enlightened,  every  country 
will  make  efforts  to  be  independent :  the  confequence  muft 
be,  that  the  nation  whofe  luxury  at  home  raifes  the  value 
of  all  its  productions  molt,  will  have  the  leaft  foreign 
trade ;  and  if  at  the  fame  time  it  makes  a  great  confump- 
tion  of  foreign  productions,  it  will  certainly  decline  into 
poverty.  If  we  learned  the  art  of  parfimony  in  any  tole- 
rable degree,  we  Ihould  fight  our  neighbours  with  a  two- 
edged  fword. 

"  It  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  one  argument  of  the 
great  opulency  of  this  nation,  that  many  artificers,  me- 
chanics, and  even  perfons  of  laborious  profeffions,  have 
by  their  induftry  acquired  great  fortunes,  and  live  in  fplen- 
dour  ;  this  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  nation. 
France,  which  is  our  great  competitor,  can  hardly  produce 
an  inftance  of  a  dyer,  packer,  or  other  mechanic  employed 
in  preparing  and  finifbing  manufactories,  who  are  arrived 
to  fuch  a  condition  of  life.  The  luxury  in  France  does  not 
appear  to  have  yet  reached  to  near  the  height  as  it  is  in 
England,  among  the  middling  or  laborious  orders  of  the 
people;  and  whilft  they  can  procure  the  neceflary  parts  of 
labour  much  cheaper  than  we  do,  they  muft  consequently 
have  the  advantage  over  us." 

Certain  wrought  ware  prohibited  to  be  imported.  3Ed.IV. 
c.  4.    3  Eliz.  c.j.    10  Ann.  c.  19.  /  167. 

Manufactures  may  be  imported  from  Ireland.  3  Ed.  IV. 

Matters  of  crafts  and  magiftrates  of  cities  may  fearch 
manufactures.     3Edw.IV.  c.  4.  f.  4. 

Certain  manufactures  prohibited  to  be  imported  by 
ftrangers.     1  Rich.  III.  c.  12. 

Pins  permitted  to  be  imported.  27  Eliz.  c.  1 1. 
Foreign  wool-cards  to  be  imported.  39  Eliz.  c.  14. 
Foreign  bone-lace,  cut-work,  embroidery,  fringe,  band- 
firings,  buttons,  and  needle-work,  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported or  fold.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  13.  9  and  10  TV.  III. 
c.  9.  Repealed  from  the  taking  off  the  prohibition  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  in  Flanders.  11  and  12  Will.  III. 
c.  11. 

Foreign  wool-cards,  card-wire  and  iron  wire  not  to  be 
imported.      13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  19. 

All  perfons  may  work  in  manufactories  of  hemp  or  flax, 
or  tapeftry.     15  Car.  II.  c.  15. 

Againft  frauds  in  the  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen, 
and  iron.     1  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  18.    13  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 

Wages  to  be  paid  in  money.  1  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  18.  f.  6. 
10  Ann.  c.  16.  /  6.     13  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  /  6. 

Regulations  to  prevent  frauds  by  manufactures  in  woollen, 
linen,  or  iron.     13  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 

Penalties  on  manufacturers  in  leather  embezzling  their 
work.     13  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  /  4. 

Manufacturers  in  leather  ftiall  be  paid  their  wages  in 
money.     13  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  /  6. 

Regulations  of  the  manufactures  in  woollen,  linen,  iron, 
leather,  &c.  and  for  the  payment  of  their  wages.  22  G.  II. 
c.  27. 


Penalty  on  feducing  manufacturers  out  of  the  kingdom. 
23  Geo.  II.  c.  1 3. 

Penalty  on  exporting  utenfils  of  the  filk  and  woollen 
manufactures.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  f.  2. 

Officers  of  cuftoms  fhall  feize  fuch  utenfils,  &c.  found 
on  board  any  fhip.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  f.  4. 

Penalty  on  captains  of  fhips  permitting  prohibited  tools 
to  be  put  on  board.    23  GW.  II.  c.  13.  /  5. 

Penalty  of  figning  cockets  for  exporting  tools,  &c. 
23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  /  6. 

MANURING  of  land,  the  act  of  meliorating  the  foil 
by  applying  fome  matter  thereto  proper  for  its  fertility. 

The  moil  ordinary  matters  are  dung,  lime,  and  marie. 
In  fome  parts,  fea-fhells,  as  cockles,  &c.  are  ufed  as  ma- 
nure, which  are  found  to  agree  well  with  boggy,  heathy, 
clayey,  wet,  or  ftifF  land,  as  they  open  the  clods,  and 
make  way  for  the  roots  to  penetrate,  and  the  moifture  to 
enter  the  fibres  of  the  roots. 

In  the  Weft  of  England,  they  manure  their  land  with  a 
brackifh  fea-fand,  which,  Dr.  Bury  obferves,  quickens 
dead  land. 

In  fome  parts  they  burn  the  furface  of  their  heathy  ground, 
which  is  thought  by  others  to  be  bad  hufbandry. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation  of  gardeners  and  fkilful 
hufbandmen,  that  froft  and  mow  improve  land  very  much. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  North-riding  of  Yorkfhire,  where 
the  foil  is  fandy,  the  people  manure  it  with  clay ;  which 
manure  will  laft  forty-five  years.  The  bogs  in  Ireland 
are  faid  to  be  beft  improved  by  fandy  or  other  gravelly 
manures. 

MAP,  a  plain  figure  reprefenting  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
or  a  part  thereof,  according  to  the  laws  of  perfpedtive  ; 
diftinguifhing  the  fituation  of  cities,  mountains,  rivers, 
&c. 

Maps  are  either  univerfal,  which  exhibit  the  whole  fur- 
face of  the  earth;  or  particular,  which  exhibit  fome  par- 
ticular part  thereof:  each  kind  is  called  geographical,  or 
land-maps,  in  contradiftindtion  to  hydrographical,  or  fea- 
maps,  reprefenting  the  feas  and  fea-coafts,  properly  called 
charts. 

As  a  map  is  a  reprefentation  of  fome  part  of  the  furface 
of  the  earth  delineated  upon  a  plane,  the  earth  being 
round,  no  part  of  the  fpherical  furface  of  it  can  be  accu- 
rately exhibited  upon  a  plane,  and,  therefore,  fome  have 
propofed  the  making  of  globular  maps ;  for  this  purpofe,  a 
plate  of  brafs  might  be  hammered,  or,  at  lefs  expence,  a 
piece  of  pafteboard  might  be  formed  into  a  fegment  of  a 
fphere,  and  covered  on  its  convex  fide  with  a  map  projected 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  papers  of  the  common  globes  are : 
a  map  made  in  this  method  would  fhew  every  thing  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it  would  befeen  upon  a  globe  of  the  fame 
diameter  with  the  fphere  upon  the  fegment  of  which  it  was 
delineated  :  and,  indeed,  maps  of  this  fort  would  be  in 
effect  fegments  of  fuch  a  globe,  but  they  are  not  in  com- 
mon ufe. 

The  modern  general  maps  are  fuch  as  give  us  a  view  of 
an  intire  hemifphere,  or.  half  of  the  globe ;  and  are  pro- 
jected upon  the  plane  of  fome  great  circle,  which  terminates 
the  projected  hemifphire,  and  divides  it  from  the  other  half 
of  the  globe,  as  the  equator,  or  the  meridian,  or  horizon 
of  fome  place;  from  this  circle  the  projection  is  denomi- 
nated, and  faid  to  be  equatorial,  meridional,  or  hori- 
zontal. 

Particular  maps  are  fuch  as  exhibit  to  us  lefs  than  an 
hemifphere.  Of  this  fort  are  maps  of  the  great  parts  into 
which  the  earth  is  divided,  as  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  North 
America,  South  America  ;  or  maps  of  particular  king- 
doms, provinces,  countries,  or  of  leffer  diftricts. 

In  maps  three  things  are  chiefly  required ;  the  firft  is  the 
longitude  and  latitude,  performed,  by  means  of  the  meri- 
dians and  parallels  delineated  upon  them,  in  what  manner 
foever  they  be  projected  :  and  they  do  this  the  more  accu- 
rately, the  greater  number  they  have  of  meridians  and  pa- 
rallels. The  fecond  requifite  is  to  exhibit  the  fliape  of 
countries  the  fame,  and  the  extent  of  them  in  the  fame 
proportion,  as  upon  the  globe  :  this  cannot  be  done  accu- 
rately in  any  general  maps,  except  globular  ones;  but  in 
particular  maps,  which  take  in  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
earth,  as  a  province  or  county,  the  defect  will  not  be 
fenfible. 
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The  third  is  that  the  bearings  and  diftances  of  places 
from  one  another  be  truly  fhewn  :  this  in  globular  maps 
(hould   be  done   in  the  fame  manner  as  upon  the  globe. 

MARACAIBO,  is  the  name  of  a  great  lake,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Bay  of  Venezuela,  as  alfo  of  the  principal 
town  that  the  Spaniards  have  on  it;  which  though  but 
fmall,  is  well  built  in  the  modern  tafte  ;  it  has  a  moft  ex- 
cellent harbour,  and  all  its  merchants  are  fo  rich,  as  to 
build,  fit  out,  and  load  their  own  vefTels,  for  all  parts  of 
America,  and  fend  them  even  to  Spain. 

This  city  has  the  privilege  of  a  yearly  regifter  fhip  to 
load  the  products  of  the  country,  and  bring  thofe  from 
Europe  fit  for  this  market.  It  is  alfo  the  depofitory  for  the 
goods  from  Merida,  and  of  fome  other  places  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  Grenada,  and  Venezuela,  eighteen  (or  as 
others  will  have  it)  forty  leagues  from  Gibraltar,  a  large 
town  on  the  lake,  where  the  chief  merchants  of  Mara- 
caibo  have  their  eftates.  It  is  from  Merida,  that  all  the 
gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones,  are  brought  to  Mara- 
caibo;  and  from  Gibraltar,  the  beft  tobacco,  and  the 
moft  excellent  cacao,  that  all  the  continent  of  America 
produce?. 

The  commodities  proper  for  the  Bay  of  Venezuela,  and 
the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  are  chiefly  linens,  filks,  wines, 
tools  for  agriculture,  fome  hardware,  and  fmall  mercery. 

MARAVEDI,  a  little  Spanifh  copper  coin,  worth  fome- 
what  more  than  half  a  farthing  Englifh. 

The  Spaniards  always  reckon  by  this  coin,  though  it  be 
no  longer  current  among  them.  Sixty- three  maravedis  are 
equivalent  to  a  rial  of  filver :  fo  that  the  piafter,  or  piece 
of  eight  rials,  contains  five  hundred  and  four ;  and  the 
piftole  of  four  pieces  of  eight,  two  thoufand  and  fixteen. 
We  meet  with  feveral  kinds  of  maravedis,  different  in  va- 
lue, finenefs  of  metal,  time,  &c. 

MARBLE,  marmor,  a  kind  of  precious  ftone,  dugout 
of  pits  and  quarries,  and  found  in  large  maffes.  It  is  fo 
compact,  and  withal  fo  fine,  as  to  take  a  beautiful  polifh. 
It  is  much  ufed  in  columns,  ftatues,  tombs,  chimney-pieces, 
and  other  houfhold  furniture. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  marbles,  ufually  denomi- 
nated from  their  colour,  age,  country,  grain,  degree  of 
bardnefs,  weight,  or  defects :  fome  are  intirely  white  or 
black,  others  flreaked  with  ftains,  clouds,  waves,  veins, 
&c. 

Some  under  the  genus  of  marble  comprehend  alfo  por- 
phyry, ferpentine,  granite,  alabafter,  &c. 

Parian  marble,  in  antiquity,  much  celebrated  in  authors, 
is  of  a  beautiful  white.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Grecian 
flatties  were  made  of  it. 

Artificial  Marble.  The  ftucco,  of  which  ftatues, 
bufts,  buffo  relievos,  &c.  are  made,  is  marble  pulverized, 
mixed  in  a  certain  proportion  with  plaifter ;  the  whole, 
well  fifted  and  worked  up  with  water,  is  ufed  with  com- 
mon plaifter.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  artificial  marble  made 
of  gypfum,  and  another  fort  formed  by  corrofive  tinctures, 
which  penetrating  into  white  marble,  to  the  depth  of  a 
line,'  imitates  the  various  colours  of  other  marbles. 

Polljlilng  of  Marble.  The  common  way  of  perform- 
ing this  is  as  follows  :  they  lay  three  or  four  blocks  in  a 
row,  and  with  another  fixed  to  a  broad  beetle  and  a  handle 
at  oblique  angles,  with  fand  and  water  between,  work  the 
upper  ftone  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  lower  ones, 
till  the  ftrokes  of  the  ax  wear  off;  after  which,  they  polifh 
them  with  emery  and  putty. 

When  the  marble  is  of  feveral  colours,  after  it  has  been 
well  rubbed  with  free  ftone  and  then  with  pumice-ftone, 
it  is  at  laft  polifhed  with  emery,  and  with  calcined  tin,  if 
it  be  white.  In  Italy  they  polifh  with  a  piece  of  lead  and 
emery. 

Theie  are  two  defects  frequent  in  marbles,  which  aug- 
ment the  difficulty  of  cutting  and  polifhing  them.  The  one 
what  they  call  nails,  anfwering  to  the  knots  in  wood,  which 
are  common  to  all  marbles  ;  the  other,  called  emeril, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  copper  or  other  metals,  forming 
black  ftains  in  the  marble  :  and  this  is  peculiar  to  the  white 
marble. 

F.  Kircher  fhews  the  manner  of  applying  colours  on 
marble,  fo  as  to  make  them  penetrate  its  whole  fubftance. 

MARBLE-PAPER-MAKER.  This  art  is  yet  but  in 
its  infancy  in  England,  marble-paper  having  been  made  in 
London   only  a  very   fhort  time.     The  different  colours 


m  ixed  with  gum^water,  or  fize,  are  pourtd  carefully  on  a 
glutinous  tranfparent  fluid,  and  by  means  of  a  ftick  gently 
moved  on  the  top,  are  put  into  the  variegated  wavy  form 
defired  ;  a  Iheet  of  paper  is  then  carefully  laid  on  the  fur- 
face,  taken  off  again,  and  laid  to  dry  ;  and  this  is  repeated 
till  all  the  fheets  are  tinctured  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
glutinous  fluid  in  which  the  colours  fwim.  This  bufinefs 
is  yet  but  in  few  hands;  and  it  is  probable  they  have  not 
taken  apprentices  :  though  there  is  fufficient  room  for  ex- 
tending and  improving  this  branch  of  trade,  as  moft  of  the 
marble  paper  ufed  here  is  ftill  imported  from  Holland. 

M  ARCA,  is  now  thirteen  /hillings  and  four-pence  ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  was  only  fix  fhillingsand  a  penny 
in  weight ;  for  the  {hillings  as  well  as  pence  were  then 
weighed,  or  went  by  weight :  and  fome  were  coined,  and 
fome  only  cut  in  (mail  pieces.  Now  thofe  that  were 
coined  were  worth  fomething  more  than  the  other.  See 
Mark. 

MARCASITE,  niarcafita,  a  fort  of  metallic  mineral. 

The  term  marcafite  has  been  very  improperly  ufed 
by  fome  for  bifmuth,  and  by  others  for  zink.  The  more 
accurate  writers,  however,  always  exprefs  a  fubftance  diffe- 
rent from  either  of  thefe  by  it,  viz.  a  fulphureous  and  me- 
tallic mineral  in  its  native  ftate.  This  fubftance,  properly  and 
diftinctly  called  marcafite,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  py- 
rites in  its  nature  and  qualities,  though  it  differs  confidera- 
bly  from  it  in  its  external  figure.  The  marcafite  is  a  folid 
hard  foffile,  of  an  obfeurely  and  irregularly  foliaceous 
ftructure,  of  a  bright  glittering  appearance,  and  naturally 
found,  not  in  loofe  modules,  as  the  pyrites,  but  in  conti- 
nued beds  among  the  veins  of  ores,  or  in  the  fiffures  of 
ftone.  The  variety  of  forms  this  mineral  puts  on,  is  al- 
moft  endlefs  and  innumerable :  as  it  is  generally  found 
among  the  ores  of  metals,  it  is  frequently  impregnated 
with  particles  of  them,  and  of  other  foffile  bodies,  and 
thence  affumes  various  colours  and  degrees  of  hardnefs ; 
there  are,  however,  only  three  diftinct  fpecies  of  it, 
which  are  all  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  colour,  the  one 
being  of  a  bright  gold  colour,  the  other  of  a  bright  filver 
colour,  and  the  third  of  a  dead  white;  and  of  thefe  the 
filvery  one  feems  to  be  that  peculiarly  meant  by  the  writers 
of  the  Materia  Medica  in  their  defcriptions,  and,  therefore, 
is  to  be  received  as  the  marcafite  of  the  fhops.  This  is  a 
very  beautiful  foffile,  remarkably  heavy,  and  of  a  very 
compact,  though  irregular  ftructure.  It  is  fometimes  found 
filling  up  whole  fiffures  in  the  rocks  in  mine  countries,  and 
forming  veins  from  an  inch  to  a  foot,  or  more,  in  thick- 
nefs,  and  running  to  a  great  extent ;  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  large  irregular  fragments  among  the 
maffes  of  ore  in  the  veins.  It  is  always  bright  and  gloffy 
on  the  furface,  and  when  broken,  appears  yet  more  fplen- 
did,  and  of  an  irregularly  laminated  texture ;  the  flaky 
matter  it  is  compofed  of,  is  not  regularly  and  evenly  dif- 
pofed,  as  in  moft  other  bodies  of  this  fort  of  ftructure,  but 
is  oddly  contorted  and  waved,  and  the  feveral  flakes  wrapped 
round  about  one  another,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  hold 
very  firmly  together.  In  fome  of  the  maffes,  this  is  more 
vifible  than  in  others,  and,  in  fome,  the  whole  conftituent 
matter  is  fo  intimately  blended,  that  the  plates  arefcarceatall 
diftinguifhable,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  matter  feems  one 
folid  uniform  fubftance.  Its  colour  is  an  extremely  bright 
and  glittering  white,  much  refembling  that  of  filver,  but 
with  a  glare  that  this  metal  never  has,  when  ever  fo  highly 
polifhed.  Struck  againft  a  fteel,  it  very  readily  gives  fire, 
and  the  fparks  burn  a  long  time:  it  will  not  ferment  with 
aqua  fortis,  nor  be  diffolved  by  any  known  menftruum.  If 
put  into  the  fire,  it  emits  a  pale  blue  flame,  attended  with 
a  thick  white  fmoke  of  an  infufferable  ftench  of  fulphur, 
and  often  with  fomething  of  the  garlick-like  fmell  of  arfe. 
nic  along  with  it;  and,  in  fine,  calcines  to  a  fine  purple 
matter,  perfectly  refembling  colcothar  of  vitriol.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  marcafites,  is  frequently  found  debafed 
from  its  pure  ftate  here  defcribed,  by  an  admixture  of  the 
ores  of  metals,  as  lead  and  tin  ;  fometimes  cubic,  or  other 
regularly  figured  pyrites  are  immerfed  in  it;  and  fometimes 
it  is  elegantly  foliated  at  the  top. 

It  is  very  frequent  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  where  the 
workmen  call  it  mundic.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Derbyfhire, 
Yorkfhire,  and  many  other  parts  of  England,  but  much 
more  frequently  in  Germany,  where  they  extract  fulphur 
and  vitriol  from  it.  It  always  contains  thefe  two  fub- 
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ftances ;  and,  befides  thefe,  it  has  ufually  a  great  a  quan- 
tity of  arfenic  in  it.  It  has  ..been  recommended  by  fome, 
after  calcination,  as  an  excellent  ftyptic,  and  doubtlefs  it 
poffeffes  the  virtues  of  a,c£lcothar  of  vitriol;  but  it  is  full 
as  judicious  to  ufe  that  preparation  of  the  pure  fait  as  this, 
In  which,  notwithstanding  the  arfenic  is  carried  off,  there 
may  yet  remain  particles  that  are  very  little  agreeable  to 
the  purpofes  it  is  given  for. 

MARCO,  a  weight  ufed  at  Goa,  of  eight  ounces  Por- 
tugueze,  that  is,  a  demi  rotoli. 

MARGARITA,  or  Pearl  Maud,  on  the  coafts  of  South 
America,  at  eleven  degrees  of  north  latitude,  was  for  a 
long  time  famous  for  the  fifhery  of  pearls;  but  has  been 
deferted  ever  fince  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
and  this  bufinefs  is  transferred  to  La  Rencheria,  in  the 
river  of  La  Hacha,  where  the  Spaniards  fend  ten  or  twelve 
barks  yearly  from  Carthagena,  convoyed  by  a  man  of  war 
of  twenty-four  guns,  with  proper  divers  for  the  oyfters. 

MARGATE.  By  12  Geo.  I.  c.  3.  /  1,  6,  8.  the  droits, 
called  poundage  and  laftage,  and  other  duties,  fhall  be 
continued,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pier  and  harbour  of 
Margate. 

It  fliall  be  lawful  for  the  pier- wardens  and  collectors,  to 
go  on  board  any  veffel  belonging  to  Margate,  making  ufe 
of,  or  being  within  the  harbour,  and  to  take  account  what 
duty  is  payable  for  any  goods  on  board ;  and,  in  cafe  of 
non-payment,  to  diftrain  fuch  goods,  and  alfo  the  tackle 
of  the  veffel,  and,  in  cafe  of  neglecT:  of  payment  by  the 
fpace  of  ten  days,  they  may  fell  the  goods,  to  iatisfy  as 
well  the  duty  as  their  charges,  &c.  The  money  fhall  be 
laid  out  in  repairing  the  pier  and  harbour. 

MARK,  in  commerce,  a  certain  character  put  on  va- 
rious commodities,  to  fhew  where  they  were  made  and  by 
whom;  as  alfo  that  they  were  infpe&ed  by  the  proper  officers, 
and  paid  the  duty  upon  them. 

Mark,  or  numero,  is  alfo  a  particular  character,  which, 
■when  fixed  on  any  commodity,  the  trader  alone  recollefts 
the  price  it  cofts  him. 

Mark,  marc,  denotes  a  weight,  as  alfo  fevera!  com- 
modities, efpecially  gold  and  filver  in  France.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  ounces,  fixty-four  drachms,  or  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  deniersor  penny-weights,  or  one  hundred  and 
fixty  efterlins,  or  three  hundred  mailles,  or  fix  hundred  and 
forty  farlins,  or  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eight  grains. 

In  Holland  the  marc  weight  is  the  fame  as  in  France. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  fold  by  the  marc,  it  is  divided 
into  twenty-four  carats,  the  carat  into  eight  penny- weights, 
and  the  penny-weight  into  twenty-four  grains,  and  the 
grain  into  twenty-four  primes. 

Mark,  alfo  denotes  money  of  account;  and,  in  fome 
countries,  a  coin.  The  Englifh  mark  is  thirteen  fhillings 
and  four-pence;  among  theSaxons  it  was  equivalent  to  feven 
fliillings  and  fix-pence  of  our  money.  It  is  alfo  a  money 
of  account  in  Scotland,  and  formerly  a  filver  coin,  being 
equal  to  thirteen-pence  and  one-third  Englifh. 

Mark  Lubs,  or  Lubec  mark,  a  money  of  account  at 
Hamburgh,  equal  to  a  third  of  the  rix-dollar,  or  to  the 
French  hvre.     It  is  divided  into  fixteen  fols  lubs. 

Mark  Danfcb,  a  Danifh  coin,  equal  to  fixteen  fols 
lubs,  or  twenty  French  fols. 

Mark,  is  alfo  a  copper  coin  in  Sweden,  equal  to  two- 
pence fanhing  Englifh ;  it  is  divided  into  eight  rouftiqs,  and 
each  rouftiq  into  two  alleveures.  The  Swedilh  filver  mark 
is  a  money  of  account,  equal  to  three  copper  marks. 

MARKET,  a  public  place  in  a  city  or  town  where 
provifions  are  fold. 

It  alfo  denotes  a  privilege  of  a  place,  either  by  grant  or 
prefcription,  to  hold  a  market.     See  Fairs. 

MARINER.  Thofe  young  gentlemen  who  are  put  to 
fea  with  the  hopes  of  their  one  day  commanding  Clips, 
either  in  the  merchant's  or  the  government's  fervice,  ought 
not  only  to  have  a  natural  inclination  to  the  fea,  and  to 
have  a  ftrong  healthy  conftitution,  but  a  good  deal  of  fa- 
gacity,  native  courage,  and  prefence  of  mind,  and  alfo  a 
genius  for  figures  ;  without  which,  it  is'impoffible  for  them 
to  learn  the  theory  of  navigation,  which  they  fhould  care- 
fully fludy  at  fchool.  They  fhould  alfo  have  an  early  tafte 
of  letters,  efpecially  of  the  European  tongues,  which  will 
be  of  great  fervice  to  them,  into  what  port  foever  they 
happen  to  fleer.  They  ought  to  be  taught  geography  and 
aftronomy,  and  be  conftantly  kept  to  drawing,  which  will 
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enable  them  to  give  us  the  bearing  of  capes,  and  the 
entrance  of  harbours,  with  greater  exaftnefs  than  is  com- 
monly done;  and  by  their  means  we  might  be  fully  fup- 
plied  with  draughts  of  foreign  animals  and  vegetables, 
views  of  countries,  inhabitants,  buildings,  and  whatever 
is  neceffary  to  give  a  more  perfe£l  knowledge  of  natural 
hiftory,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 

The  youth  fhould  alfo  learn  a  polite  behaviour  j  which 
joined  to  the  honeft  fincerity  and  focial  difpofition,  that  is 
remarkable  in  the  Englifh  failors,  and  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  vifiting  dillant  countries,  would  render  them, 
wherever  they  came,  the  moft  agreeable  companions.  To 
all  this  let  us  add,  that  their  minds  fhould  be  ftrongly  im- 
preffed  with  a  fenfe  of  humanity,  piety,  and  virtue ;  qua- 
lifications abfolutely  neceffary  in  thofe  who  will  be  expofed 
to  great  temptations,  and  to  continual  dangers ;  and  in 
thofe  who  expeft  to  command  others.  The  benefits  of 
this  part  of  their  education  will  not  be  experienced  by 
themfelves  alone,  but  by  the  whole  fliip's  crew,  when  under 
their  command ;  by  their  enemies  who  fall  into  their 
hands ;  and  by  the  nation  in  general,  to  whom  they  will 
be  an  honour.  After  fuch  an  education,  a  young  man 
may  be  put  apprentice,  either  to  the  mafter  of  a  veffel  ; 
or,  by  intereft,  be  made  midfhipman  of  a  man  of  war  :.in 
either  of  which  cafes,  fuch  a  youth  may  expeft  to  rife, 
and  to  make  his  fortune. 

MARLE,  a  kind  of  dry,  foft,  foffile  earth,  ufed  for 
manuring  land.  The  principal  forts  of  marie  are  the  white 
and  red.  Too  much  of  it  thrown  on  the  ground  is  found 
to  burn  it.  Marie  is  burnt  like  other  ftone  for  making  of 
lime. 

MARMALADE,  a  confection  of  the  pulp  of  plums, 
apricots,  quinces,  &c.  boiled  with  fugar  into  a  con- 
fidence. 

MARQUE.  In  our  ancient  ftatutes  it  fignifies  as  much 
as  reprifals,  as  \njlat.  4  Hen.  V.  c.  7,  where  marque  and 
reprifals  are  ufed  as  fynonyma  ;  and  letters  of  marque  are 
found  in  the  fame  fignification  in  the  fame  chapter. 

The  law  of  marque  in  what  cafes  to  be  ufed,  27  Ed.  III. 
Jlat.  2.  cap.  17.  Letters  of  requeft  and  letters  of  marque 
fliall  be  granted  by  the  chancellor  to  thofe  that  are  grieved 
againft  truce,  4  Hen.V .  c.  7.  To  be  granted,  for  goods 
taken  by  the  fubjefts  of  Denmark,  10  Hen.  VI.  cap.  3. 
Goods  taken  on  board  enemies  fhips  to  be  lawful  prize, 
though  they  belong  to  foreigners  in  amity,  14 Hen.V I.  c.j. 
See  Letters  of  marque  and  reprifal. 

MARQUETRY,  inlaid  work,  compofed  of  pieces  of 
hard  fine  wood  of  different  colours  fattened  in  thin  flices 
on  a  ground,  and  fometimes  enriched  with  tortoife-fhell, 
ivory,  tin,  and  brafs. 

If  the  marquetry  be  made  of  glaffes  of  various  colours, 
or  of  precious  ftones,  and  the  richeft  marbles  inftead  of 
wood,  thefe  are  more  properly  called  Mofaic  work. 

At  firft,  works  of  this  kind  were  only  black  and  white, 
called  more/cos,  only  reprefenting  buildings  and  perfpec- 
tives.     But  now  the  art  is  capable  of  imitating  any  thing. 

The  ground  whereon  the  pieces  are  to  be  glued,  is  ordi- 
narily oak  or  fir  well  dried,  confifting  of  feveral  pieces 
glued  together  to  prevent  its  warping.  The  wood  to  be 
ufed  being  reduced  into  leaves,  a  line  thick,  is  ftained  with 
fome  colour,  or  made  black  for  fhadow,  by  putting  it  in 
fand  extremely  heated  over  the  fire,  in  lime-water  and  fub- 
limate,  or  oil  of  fulphur.  Thus  coloured,  the  contours 
of  the  pieces  are  formed.  The  chief  inftruments  are  a 
faw  and  vice.  The  vice  is  of  wood,  one  chap  of  which  is 
fixed,  the  other  is  opened  and  fhut  by  the  foot,  by  means 
of  a  cord  fattened  to  a  treadle.  Three  or  four  leaves  are 
put  within  the  chaps  of  the  vice,  after  being  glued  on  the 
outermoft  part  of  the  defign,  whofe  profile  they  are  to 
follow  ;  then  the  workman,  preffing  the  treadle,  with  his 
faw  runs  over  all  the  outlines. 

When  the  work  is  to  confift  of  one  fingle  kind  of  wood, 
or  tortoife-fliell,  on  a  copper,  or  tin  ground,  or  vice  verfa, 
they  only  form  two  leaves  on  one  another,  that  is,  a  leaf 
of  metal,  and  a  leaf  of  wood  or  fhell.  This  is  fawing  in 
counter-parts,  for  filling  the  vacuities  of  one  of  the  leaves 
by  the  pieces  coming  out  of  the  other ;  the  metal  may 
ferve  as  a  ground  to  the  wood,  and  vice  verfa.  All  the 
pieces  thus  formed,  are  vaneered  or  fattened  on  the  com- 
mon ground  with  the  beft  Englifh  glue. 
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The  whole  is  put  in  a  prefs  to  dry,  polifhed  with  the  fkin 
of  the  fea-dog,  wax,  and  fhave-grafs,  as  in  fimple  vaneer- 
ing;  only  that,  in  marquetry,  the  more  delicate  parts  are 
touched  up  with  a  graver. 

The  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  and  toymen,  with  us, 
work  in  marquetry  ;  the  enamellers  and  (tone-cutters  in 
Mofaic.  The  inftruments  ufed  in  the  former  are  moftly 
the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  by  the  ebonifts. 

MARRIAGE  Bonds.  Their  power  in  bankruptcies.  See 
Articles. 

MARRIAGE  Settlements,  in  regard  to  the  rights  which 
are  invejied  in  bankrupt's  children  by  virtue  of  them  and 
trujiees  for  fupporting  contingent  remainders.  If  a  man,  be- 
fore marriage  with  his  wife,  makes  a  fettlement,  or  enters 
into  articles  with  truftees  to  make  fuch  fettlement  upon  his 
wife,  and  conveys  or  agrees  to  convey,  fuch-  eftate  to 
truftees,  to  the  ufe  of  himfelf  or  his  affigns,  for  the  term  of 
his  life,  without  impeachment  of  wafte ;  and  after  the  de- 
termination of  that  eftate,  to  the  ufe  and  behoof  of  A.  B. 
and  C.  D.  and  their  heirs,  during  the  life  of  the  hufband, 
upon  truft,  to  preferve  the  contingent  ufes  and  eftate  therein 
after  limited,  from  being  barred,  deftroyed,  or  prevented  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  to  make  entries  and  bring  actions  as 
occafions  fhall  require  ;  but,  neverthelefs,  to  permit  and 
fuffer  the  hufband  and  his  affigns,  during  his  life,  to  re- 
ceive and  take  the  rents,  iflues,  and  profits  of  the  fame 
premiffes  to  his  and  their  own  ufes ;  and  from  and  after  the 
deceafe  of  the  hufband,  to  the  ufe  of  the  wife  for  life  ;  and 
afterwards  to  the  ufe  of  the  firft  and  other  fons  of  their 
bodies,  according  to  priority,  and  their  heirs  male ;  and 
for  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to  the  daughters  and  their  heirs 
equally  ;  with  proper  provifions  for  railing  portions  for 
daughters  and  younger  children,  as  is  ufual  in  marriage 
fettlements ;  though  the  remainder  in  fee  is  limited  to  the 
bankrupt,  for  want  of  iffue  male  or  female ;  yet  if  fuch 
perfon  becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  has  a  wife  and  children, 
or  children  and  no  wife,  though  this  is  an  entailed  eftate, 
yet  it  is  not  fuch  an  eftate  as  he  can  lawfully  or  equitably 
bar  by  a  fine  or  common  recovery,  and  confequently  he 
will  be  only  tenant  for  life,  and  his  wife  will  enjoy  the  join- 
ture, and  his  children  his  eftate  after  his  death;  and  the 
creditors  cannot  defeat  fuch  eftate. 

But  if  he  dies  without  children,  and  becomes  a  bank- 
rupt, and  there  are  no  remainders  over,  but  the  remainder 
jn  fee  is  in  him,  quere,  whether  a  court  of  equity  would 
rot,  after  confirming  his  wife's  jointure,  direct  and  enable 
the  truftees,  in  conjunction  with  him,  to  bar  the  eftate 
tail,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  :  but  there  have  been 
inftances  where  truftees  have  joined  with  the  hufband,  and 
defeated  the  legal  eftate  by  a  recovery ;  but  acts  of  this 
kind  have  been  always  looked  upon  as  the  higheft  breaches 
of  truft  ;  and  if  a  purchafer  was  to  buy  the  eftate,  or  a 
mortgagee  to  lend  any  money  upon  it,  with  notice  of  the 
truft,  he  would  be  unfafe  in  fo  doing.  And  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  confequence  to  families,  we  fhall,  for  that 
reafon,  cite  the  following  cafes. 

It  was  declared  by  the  lord  keeper  Harcourt,  that  where 
there  were  truftees  appointed  by  will  to  preferve  contingent 
remainders,  and  they  before  the  birth  of  a  fon  joined  in  a 
conveyance  to  deftroy  the  remainders,  this  was  a  plain 
breach  of  truft,  and  any  perfon  taking  under  fuch  convey- 
ance, if  voluntarily,  or  having  notice,  fhould  be  liable  to 
the  fame  tyjfts. 

And  tho'  it  was  objected,  that  this  had  been  only  obiter, 
faid  in  equity,  and  that  there  never  was  any  precedent  of  a 
decree  in  fuch  a  cafe  : 

Lord  keeper  faid,  it  was  fo  very  plain  and  reafonable, 
that  if  there  was  no  precedent  in  this  cafe,  he  would  make 
one. 

But  this  was  (he  principal  cafe,  which  was,  that  there 
was  a  fon  born  before  the  conveyance  by  the  truftees,  and 
the  eftate  being  in  mortgage,  the  fon  came  into  equity  after 
the  tenant  for  life,  to  redeem. 

Agreeably  to  what  was  thus  declared  by  Lord  Harcourt, 
it  has  been  fince  exprefsly  decreed  by  lord  chancellor  King, 
affifted  by  lord  Raymond  and  chief  baron  Reynolds,  in  the 
cafe  of  Man/ell  verf.  Manfell,  December,  1732,  (hereafter 
mentioned)  which  was  the  cafe  of  a  voluntary  fettlement, 
and  where  thecourtunanimouflydelivered  itastheiropinion, 
thatnothing  in  common  juftice,  fenfe,  and  reafon,  could 
be  a  plainer  breach  of  truft,  than  that  thofe  who  were  ap- 
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pointed  truftees,  to  the  intent  to  preferve  the' eftate  to  the 
firft  fon  (and  for  that  purpofe  only)  fhould  directly,  con- 
trary to  their  truft,  join  in  the  destruction  of  the  fettle- 
ment. 

But  where  there  is  tenantfor  life,  remainder  to  the  firft. 
fon,  &c.  and  no  truftees  to  preferve  contingent  remainders  ; 
in  fuch  cafe,  if  tenant  for  life  by  fine  or  feoffment  deftroys 
the  remainders,  there  being  no  truftee,  there  can  be,  con- 
fequently, no  breach  of  truft;  and  this  being  the  law,' 
Chancery  will  not  interpofe. 

But  then,  as  this  was  a  hardfhip  at  law,  to  prevent  which 
the  method  of  appointing  truftees  was  invented;  fo  it  is 
reafonable  that  the  truftees,  when  they  let  in  this  hardfhip 
by  violating  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  fhould  themfelves 
be  liable  for  the  fame  ;  but  if  the  conveyance  be  volun- 
tary, or  if  there  be  notice  of  the  truft,  fuch  truft  fhall 
follow  the  land. 

One  after  marriage  [Trin.  Term,  1717.  Baffett  v.  Clap- 
ham.  1  Peer  Will.  358.]  makes  a  voluntary  iettlement  of 
his  lands  to  himfelf  for  life,  remainder  to  truftees  to  fupport 
contingent  remainders,  remainder  to  his  firft,  &c.  fon  in 
tail  fucceffively,  remainder  to  himfelf  in  fee;  and  contract- 
ing debts,  he  after  makes  a  conveyance  of  his  eftate  to  other 
truftees,  for  payment  of  thefe  debts. 

The  creditors  bring  a  bill,  and  (int' al.)  infift,  that  the 
truftees  for  preferving  contingent  remainders  fhould  join  in 
the  fale  to  deftroy  the  contingent  remainders  :  and  this 
came  on  by  confent  before  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl,  who  took 
time  to  confider  of  it,  alledging,  that  though  in  the  cafe 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tippen,  where  truftees  had  joined  in  cutting 
off  remainders  created  by  a  voluntary  fettlement ;  the  court 
on  a  bill  brought  by  a.  remote  relation,  had  refufed  topu- 
nifh  them,  as  diftinguifhing  betwixt  a  voluntary  fettlement, 
and  one  made  on  a  valuable  confideration  ;  yet  he  had  not 
known  a  precedent  where  the  court  ever  decreed  the  truftees 
to  join  in  deftroying  the  contingent  remainders ;  this  be- 
ing the  reverfe  of  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  at  firft 
instituted. 

But  this  caufe  coming  on  in  Auguft,  17 17,  and  a  pre- 
cedent being  fhewn  where  fuch  a  decree  was  pronounced, 
his  honour  decreed^  that  the  truftees  fhould  join  to  deftroy 
the  contingent  remainders,  and  be  indemnified,  it  being  at 
the  fuit  of  the  creditors,  and  for  railing  of  money  for  pay- 
ment of  debts. 

Note,  Sir  Thomas  Tippin's  cafe  was,  where,  upon  a 
marriage,  fettlement  was  made  by  a  third  perfon  to  the  ufe 
of  the  hufband  for  ninety  years,  remainder  to  truftees, 
during  the  life  of  the  hufband,  to  fupport  contingent  re- 
mainders; remainder  to  the  wife  for  life,  remainder  to  the 
firft,  &c.  fon  of  the  marriage,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  the  hufband,  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of 
the  hufband  :  there  was  no  iffue  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
remainder  in  fee  being  contingent,  in  regard  the  limita- 
tion to  the  hufband  was  for  years  only,  and  the  eftate  not 
moving  from  the  hufband  (for  if  it  had,  the  remainder 
limited  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  hufband,  would  have  been 
the  old  reverfion)  the  truftees  joined  to  deftroy  this  con- 
tingent remainder. 

And  on  this  cafe  being  cited,  it  was  faid  by  the  matter  of 
the  Rolls,  that  if  a  fon  had  been  afterwards  born,  it  would 
have  been  a  breach  of  truft;  but  this  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  the  hufband,  being  a  remote  limitation,  and 
not  within  the  confideration  of  the  fettlement,  and  volun- 
tary, equity  would  not  punifh  it  as  a  breach  of  truft. 

This  came  on,  upon  an  appeal  to  my  lord  chancellor 
King,  from  the  decree  of  the  matter  of  the  Rolls.  Trin. 
Term,  1732. 

Edward  Vaughan  feized  in  fee  in  1683,  devifed  lands 
to  his  fitter  Dorothy,  afterwards  the  plaintiff's  mother, 
for  life,  remainder  to  truftees  to  preferve  contingent  re- 
mainders, remainder  to  the  ufe  of  her  firft,  and  other  fons 
in  tail  male,  remainder  to  the  ufe  of  his  coufin  Edward 
Manfell  in  fee,  and  charges  the  eftate  with  a  debt  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  dies. 

The  plaintiff's  mother  intermarried  with  Sir  Edward 
Manfell,  and  in  1685,  they,  with  the  remainder-man  in 
fee,  join  in  a  feoffment,  with  a  covenant  to  levy  a  fine  to 
truftees  to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff's  father  in  fee;  and  this 
is  expreffed  to  be  the  intent  that  the  fee  fimple  might  be 
vetted  in  him,  for  the  railing  of  money  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  Edward  Vaughan  the  teftator  (whole  inheri- 
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iance  it  was  by  demifing,  felling,  or  mortgaging  the  eftate, 
or  any  part  thereof,  and  for  other  good  caufes  and  confidera- 
tions;  a  fine  is  levied  accordingly  at  the  grand  feffions  in 
Carmarthenfhire,  where  the  lands  lay.  About  a  year  after, 
the  truftees,  to  preferve  contingent  remainders,  reciting 
the  will,  feoffment,  and  fine,  convey  the  whole  eftate  by 
leafe  and  releafe  to  the  plaintiff's  father  in  fee,  Dorothy 
being  then  with  child,  and  then  the  plaintiff  is  born  ;  after 
the  father  makes  the  plaintiff  tenant  for  life,  &c.  and  dies. 

The  plaintiff"  brought  his  bill  to  have  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Vaughan's  will,  and  infilled  on  the  breach  oftruft;  and 
that  the  parties  who  claim  under  the  fine  and  feoffment,  be- 
ing parties  to  the  breach  of  truft,  ought  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

The  defendant,  in  his  anfwer,  infilled  on  the  fine  and 
feoffment. 

The  mailer  of  the  Rolls  decreed  for  the  plaintiff  for  fo 
much  as  was  not  alienated  bona  fide  ;  and  this  decree  was 
confirmed  in  Michaelmas  vacation,  6  Geo.  II.  by  lord 
chancellor  King,  affilled  by  lord  chief  juftice  Raymond, 
and  lord  chief  baron  Reynolds,  as  before  mentioned. 

A  man  had  devifed  lands,  which  were  in  mortgage  to  be 
fold,  and  the  furplus  of  the  money  to  be  paid  to  his  daugh- 
ter; the  daughter  married  a  man  who  foon  became  a  bank- 
rupt, and  the  commiflioners  afligned  this  intereft  of  the 
wife's.  The  hufband  died,  and  the  affignees  brought  this 
bill  againft  the  wife  and  truftees,  to  have  the  land  fold,  and 
the  furplus  of  the  money  paid  to  them.  But  the  court 
would  not  affift  in  ftripping  the  wife  (who  was  wholly  un- 
provided for)  of  this  intereft,  .but  dimiffed  the  bill.  At  the 
Rolls  Mich.  1698.   Parker  a  Dykes. 

MARSEILLES.     See  Provence. 

MARTINICO,  is  the  chief  of  the  French  Antilles 
illands.  Tobacco  was  formerly  the  ftaple  commodity  here ; 
but  the  cultivation  of  that  plant  has  been  long  neglected 
for  fugar;  and  Martinico  is  fuppofed  now  to  yield  in  a 
common  year,  between  five  and  fix  millions  of  pounds 
weight.  Befides  thefe  commodities,  it  alfo  produces  in- 
digo, cocoa,  rocou,  cottons,  ginger,  caffia,  Guinea-pepper, 
fome  medicinal  gums,  hides,  tortoife-fhell,  dying-woods, 
&c.  The  commodities  fent  there  from  France,  are  every 
neceffary  for  provifions  and  clothing,  houfhold  furniture, 
and  tools  for  various  ufes,  efpecially  for  agriculture. 

Martinico  was  taken  in  the  late  war  by  the  Englifli ;  and, 
not  long  fince,  has  been  almoft  totally  deftroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake and  hurricane. 

MARYLAND.  This  colony  remained  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia (as  feveral  others  did  till  they  were  difmembered,) 
till  1632,  when  king  Charles  I.  (in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
reign)  granted  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  Potowmack 
river  (not  then  planted)  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  lord  Baltimore, 
and  his  heirs ;  which  trail  was  thenceforward  called  Mary- 
land, in  honour  of  the  then  queen  confort;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  grant,  the  proprietor  fent  over  his  brother, 
with  about  two  hundred  adventurers,  to  take  poffeffion  of 
their  limits,  and  to  make  afettlement;  which  they  firft 
did  in  an  Indian  town,  called  afterwards  St.  Mary's,  on 
the  river  Potowmack,  and  near  the  mouth  of  that  they 
chriftened  St.  George's. 

This  foon  became  a  flourifliing  colony,  though  the  Bal- 
timore family  was  deprived  of  its  government  during  the 
civil  wars ;  but  king  Charles  IPs  reftoration  proved  that 
of  the  proprietor's  ;  as  his  majefty  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
re-inftated  him  in  all  his  privileges. 

Tne  province  is  fituated  between  thirty-eight  and  forty 
degrees  of  northern  latitude,  and  between  forty-four  and 
forty-eight  degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  abounding,  as 
Virginia  does,  in  fine  fprings  and  rivers ;  fo  that,  like  the 
Virginians,  they  can  bring  the  fhips  up  to  their  very  doors : 
it  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  though  it  has  very  few 
towns,  the  fame  humour  of  living  on  their  own  planta- 
tions prevailing  among  the  gentry  here,  as  it  does  in  fome 
others  of  thefe  North  American  colonies. 

The  foil  and  products  of  this  country  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  Virginia,  and  the  natives  here  imitate  the  others  ma- 
nagement, in  confining  their  hulbandry  to  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  only,  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  they  now  produce 
as  much  asVirgininia  does,  though  the  quality  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  tafie  is  inferior  to  the  other,  it  being  ftronger  than  the 
fweet  fcented  leaf  gathered  on  the  borders  of  James  and 
York  rivers;  however,  this  circumftance  gives  it  a  prefe- 


rence every  where  in  the  North,  to  which  part  of  the  world 
we  generally  fend  it:  the  inhabitants  may  be  about  thirty 
thoufand,  who  are  fupplied  with  neceflaries  from  hence,  in 
the  fame  manner  Virginia  is. 

MAS,  or  Mace,  a  fort  of  fmall  weight  ufed  in  China,; 
efpecially  on  the  fide  of  Canton,  for  weighing  filver.  Sea 
Condorin. 

MASCATE,  or  Muscate,  is  a  city  in  Arabia  Felix, 
fituated  to  the  weftward  of  Mogol  in  the  gulph  of  Perfia, 
in  the  latitude  of  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  north, 
directly  under  the  tropic  of  cancer,  and  is  a  place  of  great- 
er trade  than  any  other  near  the  gulph  of  Ormus.  The 
pearl  filhery  hard  by  the  ifie  of  Baharem,  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  Auguft,  is  alone  capable  of  enriching  the 
city  greatly ;  but  befides  this,  it  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing a  depofitory  of  all  the  dtugs  and  merchandises  of  A- 
rabia,  tranfported  from  hence  to  Perfia,  Egypt,  Syria,  the 
Indies,  and  even  to  Europe. 

MASON.  The  boy  who  is  defirous  of  being  a  mafon, 
ought  to  be  of  a  robuft  conftitution;  for  his  work  requires 
both  flrength  and  ingenuity;  he  fhould  have  a  folid  judg- 
ment, and  a  tafle  for  architecture.  He  fhould  ftudy  geo- 
metry, which  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  alfo  drawing;  in 
particular,  he  ought  to  be  expert  in  drawing  buildings,  and 
all  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  according  to  their  feve- 
ral proportions.  He  will  have  frequent  ufe  for  drawing, 
in  taking  down  in  chalk,  upon  blocks  of  ftone,  from  the 
architect's  plan,  the  outlines  of  any  figure,  moulding,  or 
fcroll,  to  be  cut  upon  it.  In  a  word,  without  drawing,  &c. 
and  the  knowledge  of  geometry,  he  cannot  make  a  flone 
mafon ;  but  is  only  fit  to  labour  in  cutting  and  fquaring  rag- 
flones.  The  ftone-mafon  is  employed  in  cutting  ftone  for 
building  ;  and,  being  acquainted  with  all  the  orders  of  ar- 
chitecture, can  cut  each  diflinct  column  or  pilalfer,  and 
charge  them  with  their  proper  capitals  and  other  ornaments. 
He  is  not  only  employed  in  cutting  the  ilones  into  their 
proper  Ihape  and  dimenfions,  with  all  ihe  mouldings  and 
cornices,  but  in  laying  them,  and  building  the  ftone- work 
of  the  whole  edifice ;  and  mull:  therefore  be  a  judge  of  all 
kinds  of  cements,  and  of  the  manner  of  ufing  them.  The! 
mafons  take  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  with  an  appren- 
tices ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  half  a  crown 
or  three  (hillings  a  day ;  and  it  requires  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  mailer. 

MAST,  the  fruit  of  trees  called  glandiferous,  as  oak, 
chefnut,  &c. 

Mast,  in  navigation,  a  long  and  round  piece  of  wood 
raifed  in  veffels  for  the  yards  and  fails  to  be  faftened  to,  in 
order  to  receive  the  wind  neceffary  for  navigation. 

In  a  large  fhop,  there  is  a  main-malt,  fore-matt,  mizen- 
maft,  boltfprit;  and  in  galleons  a  counter-mizen. 

Main-maft  is  the  principal,  which  Hands  upright  in  the 
middle  of  the  veflel ;  it  bears  the  main-yard  and  main-fail : 
fore-maft  is  between  the  main-maft  and  the  head  ;  mizen- 
maft  is  between  the  main-maft  and  the  ftern.  The  bolt- 
fprit lies  allant  on  the  head  of  the  fhip,  the  counter-mizen  is 
the  ftern.  The  main-maft  and  fore  malt  have  two  additi- 
onal pieces  placed  over  one  another,  called  the  main-top-  ' 
mall,  and  main-gallant-maft;  the  fore-top-maft,  and  fore- 
top- gal  lant-maft;  the  mizen  has  one,  namely,  the  mizen- 
top-maft. 

For  the  proportion  of  malls  Sir  H.  Manwaring  gives  the 
following  rules :  multiply  four-fifths  of  the  breadth  of  afhip 
in  feet  by  three;  the  product  is  the  length  of  her  main-maft: 
in  feet :  then,  as  to  its  thicknefs,  he  allows  an  inch  to  every 
yard  in  length.  The  fore-maft  mull  be  four-fifths  of  the 
length  of  the  main-maft,  and  of  proportionable  thicknefs ;  the 
boltfprit  is  always  the  fame  length  and  bignefs  with  the  fore- 
maft;  and  the  mizen-maft  muft  be  juft  half  the  length  of 
the  main-maft  and  half  as  thick.     See  Naval  Stores. 

MAST-MAKER.  The  apprentices  to  this  bufinefs 
ought  to  be  ftrong  and  robuft.  They  make  mails,  bow- 
fpiits,  yards,  &c.  The  mailers  take  with  apprentices  from 
five  to  ten  pounds,  who  work  from  day-light  till  it  is  al- 
moft dark  in  the  evening,  or  from  fix  till  feven  ;  in  which 
time  a  journeyman  can  get  fifteen  or  eighteen  (hillings  a 
week;  and  it  will  require  about  three  hundred  pounds  to 
fet  up  mailer. 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT.  The  relationfhip  be- 
tween a  mailer  and  a  fervant,  from  the  fuperiority  and  pow- 
er which  it  creates  on  the  one  hand;  and  duty,  fubjection, 
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artd  as  it  were  allegiance  on  the  other,  is  in  many  inftances 
applicable  to  other  relationfhips,  which  are  in  a  fuperior  and 
fubordinate  degree;  fuch  as  lord  and  bailiff,  principal  and 
attorney,  owners  and  matters  of  {hips,  merchants  and  fac- 
tors, and  all  others  having  authority  to  enforce  obedience 
to  their  orders,  from  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  obey  them, 
and  whofe  acts,  being  conformable  to  their  duty  and  office, 
are  efteemed  the  acts  of  their  principals. 

MASTER  OF  THE  MINT,  is  now  called  the  war- 
den of  the  mint,  whofe  office  is  to  receive  the  filver  of  the 
goldfmiths,  and  to  pay  them  for  it,  and  to  overfee  all  the 
reft  belonging  to  this  function. 

MASTERS  OF  SHIPS.     See  Ships. 

MASTICH,  is  a  dry,  brittle,  tranfparent,  white,  or  pale 
yellow  coloured  refin,  which  exudes  from  a  tree  of  the  tur- 
pentine kind,  growing  in  feveral  places  in  Turkey,  and  in 
the  ifle  of  Chio,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  tears  or  fmall  lumps, 
from  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  Maftich  eafily  foftens  with  heat, 
or  upon  being  chewed  in  the  mouth,  when  it  grows  tough 
and  white  like  wax.  Thrown  on  coals,  it  readily  flames, 
and  yields  a  pretty  ftrong,  but  not  difagreeable  fmell.  It 
diflblves  almoft  entirely  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine :  the  folu- 
tion  is  not  clear,  but  has  a  whitilh  caft,  and  taftes  extreme- 
ly pungent,  like  the  warmer  refins.  If  a  few  of  the  whole 
tears  are  gently  heated  in  water,  they  foon  emit  a  ftrong 
fmell,  not  unlike  elemi,  at  length  rife  to  the  top  of  the  wa- 
ter in  diftinct  little  round  balls,  which  fubfide  again  upon 
the  waters  growing  cold;  the  decoction  has  very  little  tafte 
or  fmell. 

The  people  of  Chio  are  fo  fond  of  maflich,  that  they 
make  it  an  ingredient  even  in  their  bread,  by  way  of  giving 
it  a  better  flavour.  They  have  fome  of  it  alfo  continually 
in  their  mouths  by  way  of  maftichatory.  They  fay  it 
cleans  and  fattens  the  teeth,  and  gives  the  breath  an  agree- 
able fmell.  In  medicine  it  is  detergent,  aftringent,  and  fto- 
machic.  It  is  greatly  recommended  in  inveterate  coughs, 
and  againft  fpitting  of  blood.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach, 
affifts  digeftion,  and  flops  vomitings.  It  is  alfo  ufed  exter- 
nally in  plaifters  to  the  regions  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  and  is  faid  to  flop  vomitings  and  purgings  by  that 
means.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  many  of  the  old  compo- 
fittons. 

Jewellers  mix  maftich  with  turpentine  and  black  ivory, 
and  lay  it  under  their  diamonds  to  give  them  a  luftre. 

MASULIPATNAM.     See  Coromandel  Coast. 

MATCH,  a  kind  of  rope,  made  of  hempen  tow,  (light- 
ly twitted  into  three  cords,  then  covered  over  with  tow, 
and  boiled  in  lees  of  old  wine,  for  the  ufe  of  artillery,  mines, 
&c.  When  once  lighted  at  one  end,  it  burns  on  gradually 
till  the  whole  is  confumed. 

MATHEMATICAL  -  INSTRUMENT  -  MAKER. 
This  is  a  very  genteel  and  a  very  curious  bufinefs,  that  re- 
quires great  abilities,  and  a  very  liberal  education.  Thofe 
of  this  trade  keep  mops,  and  make  air-pumps,  orreries, 
globes,  feals,  quadrants,  fectors,  fun-dials  of  all  forts,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  of  experimental  philofophy.  They 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  principles  up- 
on which  their  feveral  inftruments  are  conftrudted,  as  well 
as  with  the  practical  ufe  of  them.  They  employ  feveral 
different  hands,  who  frequently  know  little  of  the  ufe  or 
defign  of  the  work;  and  therefore  the  matters  ought  to  be 
thorough  judges  of  every  part.  They  take  from  twenty  to 
fifty  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  moft  of  thofe  who  work 
under  them,  can  get  fifteen  or  twenty  fhillings  a  week  and 
upwards;  and  it  will  require  five  hundred  or  fix  hundred 
pounds  to  fet  up  a  genteel  well  furnifhed  (hop. 

MATHEMATICS,  is  that  fcience  which  confiders  mag- 
nitudes either  as  they  are  computable  or  meafurable.  That 
part  which  relates  to  number  only,  is  called  arithmetic  ; 
and  that  which  relates  to  meafure  in  general,  whether  length, 
breadth,  depth,  motion,  force,  &c.  is  called  geometry. 
Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  inaugural  oration  upon  his  admittance 
into  the  profefforfhip  at  Cambridge,  elegantly  defcribes  the 
ufes  of  the  mathematics.  "  The  mathematics,  fays  he, 
effectually  exercifes,  not  vainly  deludes,  nor  vexatioufly  tor- 
ments ftudious  minds  with  obfcure  fubtilties,  perplexed  dif- 
ficulties, or  contentious  difquifitions:  whofe  words  are  fo 
many  oracles,  and  works  as  many  miracles;  which  blabs 
out  nothing  rafhly,  nor  defigns  any  thing  from  the  purpofe  ; 
but  plainly  demonftrates,  and  readily  performs  all  things 
within  its  compafs.     Laftly,    fays  he,  the  mathematics, 


which  depends  upon  principles  clear  to  the  mind,  and  sf- 
greeable  to  experience;  which  draws  certain  conclufion;,- 
inftructs  by  profitable  rules,  unfolds  pleafant  queftions,  and 
produces  wonderful  effects ;  it  is  the  plentiful  fountain  of 
advantage  to  human  affairs.  We  may  be  faid  to  receive 
from  mathematics  the  principal  delights  of  life,  that  we 
dwell  elegantly  and  commodioufly,  eredt  (lately  temples  to 
God,  and  leave  wonderful  monuments  to  pofterity.  That 
we  are  protected  by  thofe  ramparts  from  the  incurfions  of 
the  enemy,  rightly  ufe  arms,  and  artfully  manage  war; 
that  we  have  fafe  traffic  through  the  deceitful  billows,  and 
arrive  at  the  defigned  ports ;  that  we  rightly  caft  up  our  ac- 
counts, and  do  bufinefs  expeditioufly  ;  that  we  examine  the 
momentums  of  weights  in  an  equal  balance;  that  with  a 
light  touch  we  thruft  bodies  forward  which  way  we  will, 
and  flop  a  huge  refiftance  with  a  very  fmall  force ;  that 
we  accurately  delineate  the  face  of  this  earthly  orb ;  that 
we  aptly  digeft  the  flowing  feries  of  time,  &c.  He  con- 
cludes, that  thefe  defcriptions  inure  and  corroborate  the 
mind  to  a  conftant  diligence  in  ftudy ;  they  wholly  deliver 
us  from  a  credulous  fimplicity,  moft  ftrongly  fortify  us  a- 
gainft  the  vanity  of  fcepticifm,  effectually  reftrain  us  from 
a  rafb,  prefumption,  moft  eafily  incline  us  to  a  due  affent, 
perfectly  fubject  us  to  the  government  of  right  reafon. 
While  the  mind  is  abflracted  and  elevated  from  fenfible 
matters,  diftinctly  views  pure  forms,  conceives  the  beauty 
of  ideas,  and  inveftigates  the  harmony  of  proportions,  the 
manners  themfelves  are  fenfibly  corrected  and  improved, 
the  affections  compofed  and  rectified,  the  fancy  calmed  and 
fettled,  and  the  underftanding  raifed  and  excited  to  more 
divine  contemplations."  Mathematics  are  diftinguifhed 
with  regard  to  their  end  into  fpeculative,  which  reft  in  the 
bare  contemplation  of  the  properties  of  things;  and  into 
practical,  which  apply  the  knowledge  of  thofe  properties 
to  fome  ufes  in  life. 

It  is  manifeft  beyond  contradiction,  that  this  kind  of  li- 
terature, taken  in  its  comprehenfive  latitude,  has  been,  and 
is  ever  like  to  be,  while  duly  cultivated,  the  grand  parent 
of  numberlefs  beneficial  arts  and  trades;  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  in  commercial  dates:  yet 
we  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  thefe  ftudies  rather  decline 
than  advance  among  us,  for  want  of  their  profeffors  being 
fuitably  cherifhed  and  diftinguifhed. 

The  inventors  of  all  arts  aiding  to  the  commercial  in- 
duftry  and  profperity  of  mankind,  have  laboured  for  all  a- 
ges  of  the  world.  We  fiill  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  ap- 
plication and  induftry.  They  have  provided,  at  a  great 
diftance,  for  all  our  occafions :  they  have  procured  for  us 
every  convenience  of  life:  they  have  converted  all  nature 
to  our  ufes :  they  have  reduced  the  moft  indocile  matter  to 
our  fervice :  they  have  taught  us  to  extract  from  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  and  even  from  the  deeps  of  the  fea,  the 
moft  precious  riches;  and,  what  is  infinitely  more  inefti- 
mable,  they  have  opened  to  us  the  treafures  of  other  fci- 
ences,  and  have  guided  us  to  knowledge  the  mofl  fublime, 
the  moft  ufeful,  and  the  moft  worthy  of  our  nature.  They 
have  put  into  our  hands,  and  placed  before  our  eyes,  what- 
ever is  moft  proper  to  adorn  the  mind,  to  direct  our  man- 
ners, and  to  form  good  citizens,  good  magiftrates,  and  good, 
princes.  Thefe  are  part  of  the  benefits  we  have  received 
from  thofe  who  have  invented,  and  brought  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  to  perfection. 

The  better  to  know  their  value,  let  us  tranfport  ourfelves 
in  imagination,  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  thofe 
grofs  ages  when  man,  condemned  to  eat  his  bread  by  the 
(weat  of  his  brow,  was  without  aids  and  inftruments,  and 
obliged,  however;  to  cultivate  the  earth,  that  he  might  ex- 
tract nourifhment  from  it;  to  erect  himfelf  huts  and  roofs 
for  his  fecurity ;  to  provide  cloathing  for  his  defence  againft 
the  frofts  and  rains;  and,  in  a  word,  to  find  out  the  means 
to  fatisfy  all  the  heceffities  of  life.  What  labours,  what 
difficulties,  what  difquiets?   all  which  are  fpared  us. 

We  do  not  fufficiently  confider  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  thofe  who  are  equally  induftrious  and  laborious 
men,  who  made  the  firft  elfays  in  arts,  and  applied  them- 
felves in  thofe  ufeful  but  elaborate  refearches.  That  we 
are  commodioufly  houfed,  that  we  are  cloathed,  that  we 
have  cities,  walls,  habitations,  temples,  (hipping,  naviga- 
tion, and  commerce;  to  their  induftry  and  labour  we  are 
indebted  for  them  all.  It  is  by  their  aid  our  hands  culti- 
vate the  fields,  build  houfes,  make  fluffs  and  habits,  work 
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in  brafs  and  iron ;  and,  to  make  a  transition  from  the  ufe- 
ful  to  the  agreeable,  that  we  ufe  the  pencil,  handle  the  chif- 
fel  and  graver,  and  touch  inftruments  of  mufic.  Thefe 
are  folid  temporal  felicities  and  emoluments,  which  have 
always  been  increafing  from  their  origin,  which  extend  to 
alt  ages  and  nations,  and  to  all  mankind  in  particular ;  which 
will  perpetuate  themfelves  throughout  all  times,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  world.  Have  all  the  conquerors  to- 
gether done  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined  parallel  with 
fuch  fervices?  AH  our  admiration,  however,  turns  general- 
Jy  on  the  fide  of  thefe  heroes  in  blood,  whilft  we  fcarce  take 
notice  of  what  we  owe  to  fche  inventors  of  the  mathema- 
tic  and  philofophic  arts,  which  are  the  grand  fources  of  all 
the  fecurity,  joy,  and  fplendor  of  life. 

MATRICE,  matrix,  in  dying,  is  applied  to  the  five 
fimple  colours,  black,  white,  blue,  red,  and  fallow  or 
root-colour. 

MATRICES,  ufed  by  letter-founders,  thofe  little  pieces 
of  copper  or  brafs,  atone  end  whereof  are  engraved,  en 
creux,  the  feveral  characters  ufed  in  printing. 

Matrices,  in  coining,  pieces  of  fteel,  in  form  of  dyes, 
on  which  are  engraved  the  feveral  figures,  arms,  characters, 
legends,  &c.  wherewith  the  fpecies  are  to  be  ftamped. 

MA_UR.ES,  a  gold  coin,  current  at  Surate,  and  in  fome 
other  parts  of  the  Mogul's  dominions. 
MAYON,  or  Selin-g.     See  Baat. 
MAYZ,   a  kind  of  Indian  corn,  much  of  the  fame 
temperament  with  wheat,  and  of  which  they  make  bread. 
MEAD,    an  agreeable  liquor  prepared   of  honey  and 
water.     The  beft  method  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows : 
into  twelve  gallons  of  water  put  the  whites  of  fix  eggs, 
mix  them  well  together,  and  then  add  twenty  pounds  of 
honey.     Let  the  liquor  boil  an  hour,  and,  when  boiled, 
add  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  mace,   and  a  little  rofe 
mary.     When  it  is  cold,  put  a  fpoonful  of  yeaft  thereto, 
and  tun  it  up,  keeping  the  veflel  full,  as  it  works ;  when  it 
has  done  working,  flop  it  up  clofe,  and,  when  fine,  bottle 
it  off"  for  ufe. 

Mead  and  .metheglin,  to  pay  one  halfpenny  excife  for 
every  gallon,  12  Car.  II.  c.  23.  /  5.  And  one  halfpenny, 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  /  19.  And  one  half-penny,  22  and 
23  Car.  II.  c.  5  /  5.  And  three-pence,  1  Will,  and 
'Mar.  c.  3.  /  2.  And  three-pence,  5  Will,  and  Mar. 
c.  20.  f.  10.  And  three-pence,  4  Ann.  c.  6.  f.  15.  And 
one  penny,  8  Ann.  c.  J.  J.  I. 

MEAL,  may  be  exported  duty  free,  11  and  12.Will.Ul. 
e.  20.  /  4.  How  many  facks  of  meal  may  be  carried  at 
one  load  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  6. 

MEASURE,  in  law,  commerce,  &c.  a  certain  quantity 
of  any  thing  bought,  fold,  &c.  Meafures  then  are  various, 
according  to  the  various  kinds  and  dimenfions  of  the  things 
meafured.  Hence  arife  lineal  or  longitudinal  meafures  for 
lines  or  lengths,  fquare  for  areas,  and  folid  or  cubic  for 
bodies  and  their  capacities.  All  which  again  ate  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries  and  ages,  and  even  many  of 
them  for  different  commodities.  Hence  alfo  arife  other 
divifions  of  domeftic  and  foreign,  ancient  and  modern,  dry 
and  liquid,  &c. 

The  Englilh  ftandard  long  meafure,  or  that  whereby 
the  quantities  of  things  are  ordinarily  eftimated,  is  the 
yard,  containing  three  Englifh  feet,  equal  to  three  Paris 
feet,  one  inch,  and  three-twelfths  of  an  inch,  or  feven- 
ninths  of  a  Paris  ell.  Its  fub-divifions  are  the  foot,  fpan, 
palm,  inch,  and  barley-corn  :  its  multipliers  are  the  pace, 
fathom,  pole,  furlong,  and  mile. 

Meafure  of  wood  for  firing,  is  the  cord,  being  four  feet 
high,  as  many  broad,  and  eight  long ;  it  is  divided  into 
two  half-cords. 

The  meafure  for  horfes,  is  the  hand,  which,  by  ftatute, 
contains  four  inches. 

According;  to  the  25th  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
the  flat.  17  Car.  I.  c.  19.  all  weights  and  meafures  in  this 
kingdom  ought  to  be  the  fame,  and,  according  to  the 
king's  ftandard  ;  which  ftandard  is  called,  in  our  hiftorians, 
menfura  regalis,  and  was  always  kept  in'the  king's  palace  ; 
and  all  other  meafures  were  to  be  made  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  in  every  city,  market-town,  and  other  villages, 
it  was  kept  in  the  churches. 

There  fhall  be  one  meafure  through  the  realm.     M.  C. 
9  Hen.  III.  c.  25.    27  Ed.  III.  Jlat.  2.  e.  10.    i$Rich.  II. 
Jlat.  1.  c.  9. 
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33  Edw.  I.  Jlat.  6. 


Ordinances  for  meafuring  land. 
St.  Comp.  ulnar,  &c.  incerti  temp. 

Bufhels,  gallons,  and  ells,  fhall  be  according  to  the 
ftandard,  and  fealed.  Ordin.  pro  Pi/lor.  incerti  temp, 
c.  8  and  9.    25  Ed.  III.  Jlat.  5.  c.  10.     16  Rich.  II.    c.  3. 

Standards  of  meafures  fhall  be  fent  in  brafs  to  the  counties 
14  Ed.  III.  Jlat.  1.  c.  12.  34  Ed.  III.  c.  6.  7//.VII.  c.  4.' 

Juftices  of  peace  fhall  enquire  of  meafures.  36  £.111.  ..4. 

The  meafures  in  the  county  of  Lancafter,  larger  than  in 
other  parts.     13  Rich.  II.  Jlat.  1.  c.  9. 

The  penalty  of  buying  corn  at  more  than  eight  bufhels 
the  quarter.     15  Rich.  II.  c.  4.    1  Hen.  V.  c.  10. 

The  ftatute  mile.    35  Eliz.  c.  6. 

The  meafure  of  veflels  of  wine,  eels,  herrings,  and  fal- 
mon.     2  Hen.  VI.  en. 

Of  veflels  of  wine  and  oil.     1  Rich.  III.  c.  13. 

The  meafure  of  cloth  fhall  be  ayard  and  inch.  18  H.VI 
c  16. 

The  contents  of  an  acre.     24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4. 

Water-meafure  in  port-towns  may  be  ufed.  16  Car  I 
c.  18./ 7. 

The  refpeclive  contents  of  a  barrel  of  beer  and  ale. 
12  Car.  II.  c.  23.  /  20.  c.  24.  /  34.  1  Will,  and  Mar. 
c.  24.  f.  5. 

The  bufhel  of  corn  and  fait  afcertained.  22  Car.  II.  c.  8. 
22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  12.    5  Witt,  and  Mar.  c.  7.  /  18! 

A  meafure  of  brafs  fhall  be  chained  in  every  market. 
32  Car.  II.  c.  8.  /  5.  ' 

Conftables  to  fearch  for  unfealed  meafures.  22  Car.  II 
c.  8.  /  6. 

Where  there  is  not  a  clerk  of  the  market,  the  mayor, 
&c.  fhall  feal  meafures.     22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  12.  f.  4. 

Collectors  of  the  excife  to  provide  quarts  and  pints  of 
brafs  for  ale  in  every  market-town.  11  and  12  Will.  Ill 
c.  15.  /  3. 

Contents  of  Winchefter  meafure.  1  Ann.  Jlat.  2.  c  3 
/  10. 

Water-meafure  of  fruit  afcertained.  1  Ann.  Jlat.  1. 
c.  15. 

Wine  meafure.     5  Ann.  c.  2J.  f.  17. 

Mr.  John  Peter  Ricard,  having  furnifhed  us  in  his  book, 
intitled,  "  Le  Negoce  d'Amfterdam,"  and  feveral  other 
authors  in  their  different  works,  with  a  calculation  of  the 
agreement,  which  the  feveral  corn-raeafures  of  Europe 
have  with  thofe  of  that  city,  it  was  thought  very  neceffarv 
to  give  it  a  place  here ;  but  previous  thereto,  we  fhall  give 
fome  accouut  of  the  fractions  of  the  different  meafures  men- 
tioned therein,  and  of  thofe  that  are  not  there  inferted. 

The  dry  meafures  at  Amjlerdam  for  corn  are, 

The  laft,  containing  twenty-feven  muddes,  or  thirty- 
fix  facks. 

The  mudde,  containing  four  fchepels. 

The  fack,  containing  three  fchepels  5  and  retailers  ftill 
divide 

The  fchepel  into  four  vierdevat,  and 

The  vierdevat  into  eight  kops. 
*  f  of  wheat  commonly  weighs  from  4600  to  4800  lb. ' 

i;  j  of  rye         4000  to  4200  lb. 

£  tof  barley  32001034001b. 

The  laft  of  Monnikendam,  Edam,  and  Purmerent,  "is 
equal  to  that  of  Amfterdam. 

of  Hoorn 
of  Enkhuyfen 
The  ]aft">  of  Muyden 
of  Naarden 
of  Wefop 

The  laft  of  Haarlem  is  of  thirty-eight  fack',  and  the  fack 
of  three  fchepels  ;  four  fchepels  making  one  hoed  of  Rot- 
terdam, and  fourteen  facks,  one  hoed  of  Delft. 

The  laft  of  Alkmaar  is  of  thirty-fix  facks  ;  the  hoed 
four  fchepels ;  but  the  hoed  is  five-eighths  bigger  than  that 
of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Leyden  is  of  forty-four  facks,  and  the  fack 
of  eight  fchepels. 

The  laft  of  Rotterdam,  Delft,  and  Schiedam,  is  com- 

pofed  of  twenty-nine-facks,  and  the  fack  of  three  fchepels, 

of  which  ten  tvyo-thirds  make  an  hoed  ;  (the  laft  of  thefe 

places  being  two  percent,  bigger  than  that  of  Amfterdam)  and 
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this  laft  for  hemp-feed  is  alfo  of  twenty-nine  facks,  and  for 
linfeed  twenty-four  tons  or  barils. 

The  laft  of  Dort  or  Dordrecht  is  of  twenty-four  facks, 
the  fack  of  eight  fchepels,  and  eight  facks  make  one  hoed. 
All  grains  are  bought  and  fold  here  by  the  hoed,  which 
make  eight  barils  or  thirty-two  fchepels,  counting  four 
fchepels  to  the  bafil ;  and  three  hoeds  make  one  laft  of 
Amtterdam. 

The  laft  of  Gouda,  or  Tergouw,  is  of  twenty-eight " 
facks,  and  the  fack  of  three  fchepels ;  thirty-two  fchepels 
making  one  hoed. 

Four  hoed  of  Oudewater,  Heufden,  Gornichem,  and 
Leerdam,  make  five  hoed  of  Amfterdam  :  two  hoed  of 
Gornichem  make  five  achtendeelen,  or  huitiemes,  and  one 
laft,  and  four  hoed,  make  five  hoed  of  Delft. 

Twenty-eight  achtendeelen  or  huitiemes,  of  Afperen, 
make  thirty-two  huitiemes  of  Rotterdam :  twenty- fix  hui- 
tiemes of  Worcum,  alfo  make  thirty-two  huitiemes  of 
Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Breda,  for  hard  grain,  fuch  as  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  the  like,  is  of  thirty-three  one-half  veertels, 
or  quartieres  ;  and  the  laft  of  oats  is  of  twenty  nine  veer- 
tels ;  thirteen  veertels  of  hard  grain,  making  one  chapeau 
of  Delft,  and  fourteen  veertels  of  Antwerp. 

Corn  meafures  of  the  province  of  Utrecht. 

The  laft  of  Utrecht,  confifts  of  twenty-five  muddes  or 
facks ;  fix  muddes  making  five  mouwers,  and  ten  one-half 
muddes  or  facks,  one  hoed  of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Amerfort,  is  of  fixteen  muddes,  or  of  fixty- 
four  fchepels ;  fix  muddes  making  one  fack,  or  one  hoed 
of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Montfort  is  of  twenty-one  muddes,  the 
mudde  making  two  facks,  and  the  hoed  containing  four 
one- half  huitiemes  more  than  that  of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Yfelfteyn  contains  twenty  muddes,  each 
mudde  two  facks*  and  the  hoed  three  huitiemes  more  than 
that  of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Vianen  is  alfo  of  twenty-two  muddes,  the 
mudde  of  two  facks,  and  the  hoed  contains  two  huitiemes 
more  than  that  of  Rotterdam. 


Corn  meafures  in  the  province  of  Frife. 

*  fof  Leeuwardenl  is  of  thirty  :three  muddes,  of  eighteen 
~  -I  of  Haarlingen  f  tons  or  thirty-fix  loopers,  which 
£  'of  Groninguen-J    make  three  hoed  of  Rotterdam. 


Corn  meafures  of  the  province  of  Gueldre. 

The  laft  of  Nimeguen  is  of  twenty-one  one-fourth 
mouwers,  and  that  of  Arnhem  and  Doefburg  of  twenty-two 
mouwers;  the  mouwer  is  four  fchepels,  and  eight  mouwers 
make  one  hoed  of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Thiel  confifts  of  twenty-one  muddes  ;  the 
hoed  of  Rotterdam  being  an  achteling.or  huitieme  bigger. 

The  laft  of  Roermonde  is  of  fixty-eight  fchepels,  or 
achtelings  ;  one  hundred  veertel  or  quartiers,  making 
one  hoed  of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Bommel  is  of  fix  achtendeels ;  or  eighteen 
muddes  greater  than  that  of  Rotterdam. 

At  Harderwyk,  it  is  reckoned  that  eleven  muddes  make 
ten  of  Amfterdam. 

Corn  meafures  of  the  province  of  Over-Yffel. 

The  laft  of  Campen  contains  twenty-four  one-half 
muddes  for  wheat,  of  which  nine  make  one  hoed  of  Rot- 
terdam. 

The  laft  of  Zvvol  is  of  twenty-fix  facks,  or  nine  muddes, 
which  make  one  hoed  of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Deventer  is  of  thirty-fix  muddes,  counting 
four  fchepels  to  the  mudde. 

Corn  meafures  of  the  province  of  Zealand. 

The  laft  of  Middlebourg  is  reckoned  forty-one  facks  and 
one  achtendeel  ;  reckoning  two  achtendeels  to  the  fack. 

The  laft  of  Vliffingen  or  Fleflingue,  and  that  of  Veer 
or  Terveer  is  of  thirty  facks. 
'   The  laft  of  Zirickzee,  Ter-Gjes,  Bornmene,  Tertolen, 


Stavenes,    and  Duyvelant  is  of  thirty-feven  one-feurth 
facks. 

The  laft  of  Sommelfdyk,  Dirkflant,  Middleharnes,  Oel- 
tefplaat,  Pays  del'Utiten,  and  La  Brille,  is  of  thirty-eight 
one-half  facks  ;  but  all  thefe  aforefaid  meafures  are  redu- 
cible, and  near  equal  to  the  laft  of  Middlebourg,  becaufe 
two  one-half  achtendeels  make  the  Zealand  fack,  or  the 
Middlebourg  fack  of  two  achtendeels,  as  above-men- 
tioned. 

Corn  meafures  for  the  province  of  Brabant. 

The  laft  of  Antwerp  for  wheat  is  of  thirty-feven  one-half 
verteels  or  quartieres,  and  that  for  oats  of  thirty-feven; 
the  verteel  being  divided  into  four  [mukens,  and  fourteen 
verteels  making  the  hoed  of  Rotterdam. 

At  Bruflels  twenty-five  facks  are  reckoned  for  an  Am- 
fterdam laft  of  wheat. 

The  laft  at  Malines  is  of  thirty  four  one- half  verteels  ; 
the  hundred  verteels  making  a  hundred  and  eight  of  Ant- 
werp, and  twelve  verteels  making  twenty-nine  achtendeels 
of  Delft. 

The  laft  of  Louvain  is  of  twenty-feven  muddes,  and  the 
mudde  of  eight  halfters. 

The  laft  of  Breda  for  wheat,  is  of  thirty-three  one-half 
verteels,  and  of  twenty-nine  for  oats ;  the  thirteen  verteels 
making  eighteen  facks,  or  one  hoed  of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Steenbergen  is  of  thirty-five  verteels. 

The  laft  of  Bergen-op-zoom  is  of  fixty-three  fitters  for 
wheat,  and  twenty-eight  one-half  for  oats.. 

The  laft  of  Boiueduc  is  of  twenty  one-half  mouwers,  of 
which  eight  make  one  hoed  of  Rotterdam. 

Corn,  meafures  of  Flanders. 

The  laft  of  Ghent  contains  fifty-fix  halfters  for  wheat, 
and  thirty-eight  for  oats ;  twelve  halfters  making  one 
mudde,  or  fix  facks,  fo  that  each  fack  is  two  halfters,  and 
corn  is  bought  and  fold  here  by  muddes  or  halfters. 

The  laft  of  Bruges  is  of  feventeen  one-half  hoed  for 
wheat,  and  fourteen  one-half  for  oats,  which  makes  one 
laft  of  Amfterdam,  and  one  hoed  of  this  place  yields  four 
twenty-four  thirty-fifths  achtendeels  of  Delft. 

The  laft  of  St.  Omer  is  of  twenty-two  one-fourths  ra- 
ziers. 

The  laft  of  Dixmude  for  wheat  is  reckoned  to  be  thirty- 
one  half  raziers,  and  twenty-four  raziers  for  oats;  the 
razier  making  two  fchepels  of  Rotterdam. 

The  laft  of  Lifle  confifts  of  thirty -eight  raziers  for  wheat, 
and  thirty  raziers  for  oats,  the  razier  making  two  fchepels 
of  Rotterdam. 

Eighteen  raziers  of  Dunkirk  make  one  hoed  of  Rotter- 
dam ;  fea  meafure  is  nine  raziers,  which  weigh  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  to  two  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  mark 
weight  each,  but  the  land  razier  only  weighs  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  pounds  of  the  faid  weight. 

At  Gravelines  twenty-two  raziers  is  reckoned  to  the  laft 
of  wheat,  and  eighteen  three-fourths  for  oats. 

Corn  meafures  of  the  country  of  Leige. 

The  laft  of  Leige  is  ninety-fix  fetiers,  and  the  fetier 
confifts  of  eight  muddes. 

The  laft  of  Tongres  for  wheat  is  fifteen  muddes,  and 
for  oats  fourteen. 

Corn  meafures  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  laft  of  thefe  iilands  contains  ten  one- fourth  quarters ; 
the  quarter  is  eight  bufhels,  and  each  buftiel  eight  gallons, 
or  four  pecks ;  the  laft  being  equal  to  that  of  Amfterdam. 

Corn  meafures  of  fever al  places  in  the  North. 

The  laft  of  Dantzick  is  equal  to  that  of  Amfterdam,  it 
being  reckoned  commonly  to  weigh  fixteen  fchippondsof 
three  hundred  and  forty  pounds  each,  making  five  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  laft,  Dantzick  weight, 
for  wheat;  though  the  laft  for  rye  is  only  counted  fifteen 
fchipponds,  or  five  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  laft  of  Coningfberg  is  alfo  equal  to  that  of  Amfter- 
dam, and  corn  is  bought  and  fold  here  by  guilders  and  gros 
of  Poland. 
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The  laft  of  Riga  contains  forty-fix  loopens,  which  make 
a  laft  of  Amfterdam  ;  corn  fells  here  for  rix-dollars  of  three 
guilders,  or  ninety  gros. 

The  laft  of  Copenhagen  is  of  forty-two  tons,  or  eighty 
fcheppels,  though  it  vanes  according  to  the  different  forts 
of  grain,  even  as  far  as  to  ninety-fix  fcheppels. 

In  Sweden,  the  laft  is  reckoned  twenty-three  tuns. 

The  laft  of  Hamburgh  contains  ninety  fcheppels,  twelve 
of  which  lafts  make  thirteen  of  Amfterdam. 

The  laft  of  Lubeck  is  eighty-five  fcheppels,  of  which 
ninety-five  make  a  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

The  laft  of  Embden  confifts  of  fifteen  one-fourth  tuns. 
And 

Twenty-four  Jafts  of  Bremen  make  twenty-three  of 
Amfterdam. 

Corn  meafures  in  feveral  parts  of  France. 
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make  one  one- half 
mudde 


The  chief  meafure  for  grain,  is  called  at  Paris,  and  in 
many  other  cities  of  that  kingdom,  a  muid,  which  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  fetiers,  and  the  fetier  into  twelve  boiffeaux 
or  bufhefs;  the  fetier  for  wheat  is  again  divided  into  two 
mines,  the  mine  into  two  minots,  and  the  minot  into  three 
boiffeaux.  The  fetier  of  good  wheat  ought  to  weigh  from 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  to  two  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
pounds  mark. 

The  fetier  of  oats  is  divided  into  twenty-four  boiffeaux, 
the  boffeaux  into  four  picotins,  the  picotin  into  eight  demi- 
quarts,  and  the  demi-quart  into  two  litrons. 

The  muid,  or  twelve  fetiers  of  Paris,  make  feventeen 
muddes  of  Amfterdam,  and  nineteen  fetiers  the  Amfterdam 
laft. 

The  muid  of  Rouen  contains  twelve  fetiers,  making 
fourteen  fetiers  of  Paris,  which  muid  ought  to  weigh 
three  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  mark  weight 
of  wheat,  as  the  fetier  weighs  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  which  is  divided  into  two  mines,  and  the  mine 
into  four  boiffeaux  ;  four  muids  are  equal  to  three  lafts  of 
Amfterdam,  fix  fetiers  making  ten  muddes,  or  one  one-third 
muid  an  Amfterdam  laft. 

The  muid  of  Orleans  ought  to  weigh  fix  hundred  pounds, 
it  is  divided  into  twelve  mines,  and  makes  two  one-half 
fetiers  of  Paris,  five  boifieaux  of  Bourdeaux,  or  three  two- 
thirds  muddes  of  Amfterdam. 

The  meafure  for  corn  ufed  at  Lyons  is  called  an  afnee, 
which  is  divided  into  fix  bichets  or  boiffeaux,  and  makes 
near  one  one-third  fetier  of  Paris,  or  three  two-thirds  boif- 
feaux of  Bourdeaux  ;  fo  that  four  afnees  make  feven  muddes 
of  Amfterdam. 

Eight  boiffeaux  of  Roan  make  one  fetier  of  Paris,  or  one 
one-half  mudde  of  Amflerdam. 

Three  afnees  of  Macon  make  feven  muddes  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

Five  boiffeaux  of  Avignon  makes  four  one-fourth  muddes 
of  Amfterdam. 

The  fetier  of  Montpelier  is  of  two  emines,  and  the  emine 
of  two  quarts ;  the  fetier  weighs  from  ninety  to  ninety-five 
pounds  Montpelier  weight,  and  three  fetiers  make  one  one- 
half  muddes  of  Amflerdam. 

The  fetier  of  Cadres  in  Languedoc  confifts  of  two 
emines,  the  emine  of  four  megeres,  and  the  megere  of 
four  boifieaux  ;  the  fetier  weighs  near  two  hundred  pounds 
of  this  place,  which  make  one  hundred  and  feventy  pounds 
mark,  fo  that  one  hundred  fetiers  make  four  lafts  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

Thirty-eight  boiff-aux  of  Bourdeaux  make  one  laft  of 
Amfterdam,  or  nineteen  fetiers  of  Paris ;  the  faid  boiffeaux 
ought  to  weigh  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  mark,  when  the  wheat 
is  good. 

Four  two-thirds  fetiers  of  Amiens  make  one  one-half 
mudde  of  Amfterdam;  the  fetier  is  here  divided  into  four 
piquets,  and  ought  to  weigh  fifty  or  fifty-two  pounds. 

Eight  fetiers  of  Bologne  (in  Picardy)  make  thirteen 
muddes  of  Amfterdam,  and  ought  to  weigh  two  hundred 
and  feventy  pounds  fmall  weight. 

Twelve  fetiers  of  Calais  make  eighteen  one-half  muddes 
of  Amfterdam  ;  the  fetier  weighs  about  two  hundred 
and  fixty  pounds,  twelve  whereof  making  thirteen  at 
Paris. 


Nineteen  fetiers  of  St.  Valery,  make  one  laft 
Eighteen  mines  of  Dieppe,  make  feventeen  muddes 
Five  one-fourth  boiffeaux  of  Havre  de  Grace  make 
one  one-half  mudde 

Fourteen  boiffeaux  of  Amboife,  make  one  one-half 
mudde 

Nineteen  fetiers  of  Saumur,  make  one  laft 
Fourteen  boiffeaux  of  Tours,  make  one  one-half '  2 
mudde 

Twenty  boiffeaux  of  Blofs,    make  one  one-half 
mudde 

f  Aubeterre  " 

Five  boiffeaux  of  i  Barbefieux  J 

'  Perigueux  - 

Forty-nine  fetiers  of  Aries,  make  a  laft  of  Amfter- 
dam, each  fetier  weighing  ninety-three  pounds  mark, 
and  the  charge  is  reckoned  three  hundred  pounds  of  that 
place. 

Forty-eight  feriers  of  Baucaire,  make  a  laft  of  Amfter- 
dam, and  the  charge  here  is  two  per  cent,  bigger  than  that 
of  Aries. 

The  charge  of  Marfeilles  is  of  four  emines,  the  emine  of 
eight  fivadiers ;  and  the  charge  is  alfo  computed  at  three 
hundred  pounds  Marfeilles  weight,  which  makes  it  to  be 
equal  to  one  one-half  mudde  of  Amfterdam. 

Forty-one  charges  of  St.  Gilles,  make  a  laft  of  Amfter- 
dam ;  the  charge  here  is  alfo  of  three  hundred  pounds,  but 
heavier  by  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  than  that  of  Aries. 
Fifty-one  charges  of  Tarafcon,  make  a  laft  of  Amfter- 
dam ;  the  charge  here  is  likewife  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
two  per  cent,  heavier  than  that  of  Aries. 

Three  emines  of  Toulon,  makes  two  muddes  of  Am- 
fterdam ;  the  charge  is  here  reckoned  to  confift  of  three 
fetiers,  and  the  fetier  containing  one  one-half  emine,  three 
of  which  make  two  fetiers  of  Paris. 

Four  boiffeaux  of  Auray,  make  one  one- half  mudde")  2, 
The  tun  of  Audiernel  l> 

The  tun  of  Breft        >  make  thirteen  one-half  mud. 
The  tun  of  Morlaix  J 

Eighty-three  one  half  boiffeaux  of  the  faid  Morlaix  have 
yielded  at  Rotterdam  a  laft,  and  fifteen  facks  of  twenty- 
nine  to  the  laft  ;  on  which  footing  the  eighty-three  one- 
half  boiffeaux  make  very  near  one  one-half  Amfterdam 
lafts. 

The  tun  of  Hannebon  and  Port  Louis,  makes  feventeen 
one  half  muddes  of  Amfterdam. 

The  tun  of  Quinpercorantin,  makes  thirteen  muddes  of 
Amfterdam. 

The  tun  of  Nantz,  makes  thirteen  one-fourth  muddes  of 
Amfterdam  ;  it  is  compofed  of  fixteen  fetiers,  and  the  fetier 
of  fixteen  boiffeaux:  the  tun  ought  to  weigh  from  two  thou- 
fand two  hundred  to  two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  heaped  meafure,  which  is  eighteen  or  twenty  per 
cent,  more  than  ftriken  meafure. 

The  tun  of  Rennesand  St.  Malo,  makes  fourteen  muddes 
of  Amfterdam,  and  ought  to  weigh  about  two  thoufand 
four  hundred  pounds. 

The  tun  of  St.  Brieux,  makes  fifteen  one  half  muddes 
of  Amfterdam,  and  ought  to  weigh  about  two  thoufand 
fix  hundred  pounds. 

The  tun  of  Rochelle  and  Marans,  contains  forty-two 
boifieaux,  which  makes  thirteen  muddes  of  Amfterdam. 
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Com  meafures  of  Spain. 

At  Cadiz,  &c-.  corn  is  fold  by  fanegas  (or  hanegas)  of 
which  five  make  an  Englifh  quarter,  or  fifty-two  to  the  laft 
of  Amfterdam. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the  corn  meafure  is  a  ca- 
hiz,  confiding  of  twelve  barchillas,  and  three  hundred  ca- 
hizes  make  twenty-five  lafts  of  Amfterdam. 

Corn  meafures  of  Portugal. 

Two  hundred  and  fixteen  alquieres,  or  four  muids  of 
Lifbon,  make  a  laft  of  Amfterdam,  the  muid  being  fifty- 
four  alquieres  ;  though  the  muid  is  alfo  divided  into  fifteen 
fanegos,  and  the  fanego  into  four  alquiers. 

The  alquiers  of  Oporto  have  always  been  reckoned 
twenty  per  cent,  bigger  than  thofe  of  Lifbon,  at  which  com- 
putation one  hundred   and  eighty  make    an   Amfterdam 

laft; 
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laft ;  but  we  find  that  an  Englifh  quarter  commonly  yields 
there  fixteen  alquiers,  at  which  rate  only  one  hundred  and 
lixty-four  go  to  the  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

At  the  Azores  iflands,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  in  that  of  St.  Michael,  fixty  alquiers  are  reckoned 
to  the  muid,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  make  an  Amfter- 
dam laft;  though  corn  tranfported  from  St.  Michael  to  the 
ifle  of  Madeira,  yields  four  alquiers  benefit  on  the  fixty  ; 
that  is,  the  fixty  of  St.  Michael  produce  fixty-four  at  Ma- 
deira, being  fix  two-thirds  per  cent. 

Italian  corn  meafures 

Corn  is  fold  at  Genoa  by  the  mine,  with  an  exemption 
from  duties  to  the  feller,  and  twenty-five  mines  are  reckoned 
a  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

At  Leghorn,  forty  facks  make  a  laft  of  Amfterdam,  and 
two  facks  of  wheat  make  the  Marfeilles  charge  of  three 
hundred  pounds  lefs  four  per  cent. 
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Wheat  is  fold  at  Venice  by  the  ftaro  or  fetier,  two  ftaro 
making  one  Marfeilles  charge,  or  one  one-half  mudde  of 
Amfterdam. 

This  may  fufEce  to  fhew  the  chief  corn  meafures  of  the 
principal  parts  in  Europe,  to  which  our  readers  may  have  ' 
recourfe,  for  a  more  ample  explication  of  their  different 
divifions,  than  could  conveniently  be  inferted  in  the  fol- 
lowing table ;  though  this  contains  a  greater  number  of 
places,  and  fhews,  at  one  glance,  the  agreement  between 
the  meafures  of  every  city,  with  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  Paris, 
and  Bourdeaux ;  the  name  of  the  place  being  fought  in  the 
firft  column,  whofe  meafure  is  wanted,  they  being  all 
ranged  for  this  purpofe  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  all 
trifling  fractions  left  out,  as  their  infertion  would  have  in- 
terrupted the  regularity  of  the  table,  without  adding  any 
thing  to  the  inftruction  of  our  readers. 


A  table  of  the  agreement  of  divers  meafures  with  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  Paris,  and  Bourdeaux. 

Meafure  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

7    muddes 

i     laft 

I     laft 

I     laft 

I     laft 

I     laft 

ii  mudde 
I    laft 
14  mudde 
27     muddes 
1     laft 
1     laft 
14  mudde 
1     laft 
1     laft 
1 4  mudde 
134,  muddes 
35     muddes 

4  muddes 
44  muddes 
i~  mudde 
l|  mudde 
I  laft 
X     laft 

1  laft 
18  muddes 

2  muddes 

5  muddes 
1  laft 

17     mudde3 

i{  mudde 

1     laft 
13     muddes 

1     laft 

14  mudde 

I     laft 

34  lafts 

34  lafts 

I     laft 
23     lafts 

1-*-  mudde 
134  muddes 

1 J  mudde 

1     laft 

1     laft 

1     laft 

I     laft 

I     laft 

I     laft 
184  muddes 

1     laft 

14  mudde 

3  lafts 

1  laft 

2  lafts,  23  muddes 


Names  of  places. 

Different  meafures 

Abbeville 

6     fetiers 

Agen 

33i  facks 

Aiguillon 

41      facks' 

Albi 

25     fetiers 

Alicant 

12    cahizes 

Alkmaar 

36     facks 

Amboife 

14     boiffeaux 

Amersfort 

16     muddes 

Amiens 

4-f  fetiers 

Amfterdam 

1     laft 

Antwerp 

324  veertels 

Aries 

49     fetiers 

Auray  le  Due 

94  boiffeaux 

Arnhem 

22     mouwers 

Afperen 

25 1  facks 

Aubeterre 

5     boiffeaux 

Audierne 

1     tun- 

Auray 

100     boiffeaux 

Auxone 

1     emine 

Avignon 

5     boiffeaux 

Barbefieux 

5     boiffeaux 

Baugenci 

3^  mines 

Bayonne 

36     facks 

Beaucaire 

48    fetierea 

Beaumont 

38     facks 

Beauvais 

.  1     tun 

Bellegarde 

I     bichet 

Bergerac 

1     pipe 

Bergen-op-zoom 

36     fitters 

Bergen-St-Winox 

13     raziers 

Blois 

20     boiffeaux 

Bois-le-Duc 

204  mouwers 

Bologne  in  Picardy 

8     fetiers 

Bommel 

18     muddes 

Bourbon  Lancy 

134.  boiffeaux 

Bourdeaux 

38     boiffeaux 

Bourret 

100     facks 

Breau 

100    cartieres 

Breda 

334  veertels 

Bremea 

24     lafts 

Brefle 

1     quartal 

Breft 

1     tun 

Briare 

r  1     carfes 

Bruges 

17^  hoedts 

Bruffels 

25     facks] 

Buerem 

21     muddes 

Cadillac 

334  facks 

Cadiz 

52     hanegas 

Cahors 

100     cartes 

Calais 

12     fetiers 

Campen 

24^  muddes 

Candie 

1     charge 

Canville 

100    facks  , 

CarcafTone 

35     fetiers 

Cartel  Jaloux 

100     fades 

vleafure  of 

Meafure  of  Bour- 

Paris. 

deaux. 

5    fetiers 

10    boiffeaux 

19 

38 

19 

3* 

19 

38 

19 

38 

*9 

38 

1 

2 

19 

38 

1 

2 

*9 

38 

J9 

38 

'9 

38 

1 

2 

i-9 

38 

19 

38 

1 

2 

94 

'9 

25 

5° 

af 

54 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

19 

38 

19 

38 

19 

38 

12? 

254 

If 

21 

3i 

7 

19 

38 

12 

24 

r 

2 

19 

3£ 

9) 

*8i 

19 

38 

1 

2 

19 

38 

664 

133 

664 

'33 

i9 

J8 

437 

874 

i4 

24 

94 

*9 

1 

2 

19 

38 

19 

38 

19 

38 

19 

38 

19 

38 

'9 

3f 

13 

36 

19 

38 

1 

2 

57 

114 

19 

38 

54 

1 08 
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Names  of  places. 

Cartel  Mauron 
Caftelnau  de  Medor 
Caitelnaudari 
Caftel-Sarazin 
Caftres  in  Languedoc 
Caudi-Cofte 
Clialais 

Chalons  fur  Saone' 
Charite 

Charlieu  fur  Loire  *_ 
Charolles 

Chateau  neuf  fur  Loire 
Clairac 
Cleves 
Concarneau 
Condom 
Coningfberg 
Copenhagen 
Corbie 
Cofne 
Creon 

Cuylenbourg 
Dantzick 
Delft 
Deventer 
Dieppe 
Dixmude 
Doefbourg 
Dort,  or  Dordrecht 
Dunkirk 
Dunes 
Edam 
Elbing 
Embden 
Enchuyfen 
England 
Erfelfteyne 
Efperfac 
Etaffort 
Fleffmgue 
Francfort 
Fronfac 
Fronton 
Gaillac 
Ghent 
Genoa 
Ginfac 
Gergeau 
Gien 
Gimond 

Goes,  or  Tergoes 
Gorcom 

Gouda,  or  Tcrgow 
Graveline 
Grenade 
Grifoles 
Groeninguen 
Haarlen 
Hambourg 
Harderwyck 
Harlingen 
Havre  de  Grace 
Hennebone 
Heufden 

Hoorn,  or  Home 
Hufum 
Ireland 
La  Brille 
La  Gruere 
La  Magiftere 
Lanion 
La  Reole 
La  Roche  de  R. 
La  Rochelle 
Lavaur 
Layrac 

Le  Mas  de  Agenois 
Le  Mas  de  Verdun 
Les  Adriens 
60 


Different  roeafures. 

Pipe 

quartieres 

fetiers 

facks 

fetiers 

facks 

boiffeaux 

bichets 

boifTeaux 

boiffeaux 

boiffeaux 

boiffeaux 

facks 

mouwers 

tun 

facks 

laft 

tuns 

fetiers 

boiffeaux 

facks 

muddes 

laft 

facks 

muddes 

mines 

razieres 

mouwers 

facks 


1 
100 

4»i 

100 

100 
100 

5 

5 

8 

7 

°i 

7 
34i 
16J 

1 

4i 

1 

42 

31 

9i 
100 
21 

1 
29 

36 
18 

3°k 
22 

24 

18 

100 

27 

1 

»5* 
44 
io| 
21 

100 

100 

40 

27 

281 
100 

21 

56 

25 
100 

3A  mines 

9f  carfes 

20  facks 

40  facks 

1 7^  muddes 

28  facks 

22  razieres 

30  facks 

1 00  facks 

33  muddes 

38  facks 

12  lafts 

1 1  muddes 

33  muddes 

5i  boiffeaux 

1  tun 

17.1  muddes 

44  facks 

20  tuns 

ioi  quarters,  or  38  bufhels 

40  facks 

100  facks 

100  facks 

1  tun 

30  facks 

1  tun 

1  tun 

21  fetiers 
1 00  facks 
100  facks 
100  facks 

1     tun 


razieres' 

facks 

muddes 

laft 

tuns 

facks 

quarters 

muddes 

facks 

boiffeaux 

facks 

malders 

facks 

facks 

fetiers 

halfters 

mines 

facks 


Meafures  of  Am- 
fterdam. 
5     muddes 

3  lafts,  10  muddes 

1  laft 
3i  lafts 

4  lafts 
3     lafts 
li  mudde 
8i  muddes 

mudde 
A  mudde 
i  mudde 

mudde 

laft 

laft 

13  muddes 

laft 

laft 

laft 

mudde 

A  mudde 

lafts 

laft 

laft 

laft 

laft 

muddes 

laft 

laft 

laft 

laft 

lafts 

laft 

laft 

laft 

laft 

laft 

laft 

lafts,   17  muddes 

lafts,  24  muddes 

laft 

laft 

laft 

lafts,  14  muddes 

laft 

laft 

laft 
s     lafts,  14  muddes 
;i  mudde 
:|  mudde 

laft 

laft 

laft 

laft 

laft 

lafts 

lafts,  10  muddes 

laft 

laft 

lafts 

muddes 

laft 

mudde 

muddes 

laft 

laft 

laft 

laft 

laft 
2     lafts,  23  muddes 

2  lafts,  24  muddes 

14  muddes 
1     laft 

13     muddes 
13     muddes 

1  laft 

3  lafts,  4  muddes 

2  lafts,  20  muddes 

3  lafts,   14  muddes 
j  3     muddes 


Meafure  of 

Meafure  of  Bour- 

Paris. 

deaux. 

3e  fetiers 

7     boiffeaux 

64 

138 

19 

38 

66i 

133 

76 

152 

57 

114 

1 

2 

6 

12 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Z 

1 

2 

19 

38 

19 

38 

9J 

i8§ 

19 

38 

19 

38 

19 

38 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6i| 

I23£ 

19 

38 

19 

38 

19 

38 

19 

38 

12 

24 

19 

38 

'9 

38 

19 

3* 

19 

38 

57 

114 

19 

3** 

19 

3* 

19 

3* 

19 

3* 

19 

3f 

19 

38 

5° 

100 

55 

no 

19 

38 

19 

3! 

19 

38 

67 

J3+ 

19 

3* 

19 

38 

*9 

88 

48 

96 

1 

2 

1 

2 

19 

3^ 

'9 

38 

19 

3! 

19 

3* 

J9 

3! 

'9 

38 

64 

128 

J9 

38 

19 

38 

'47 

494 

7 

14 

19 

38 

1 

2 

™i 

24| 

19 

38 

19 

38 

»9 

3! 

19 

3* 

19 

3* 

54 

108 

55 

no 

10 

20 

19 

3l 

9  J 

% 
19 

38 

59| 

119. 

5^ 

1041 

67 

i'3 

93- 

'85         _ 

8  U 
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Names  of  places. 

Lefpare 

Leuwarden 

Leyden 

Leytoure 

Libourne 

Liege 

Lifle  in  Flanders 

Lieul 

Lyons 

Lifbon 

Lifle  in  Albigeols 

Lifle-Dieu 

Leghorn 

Louvain 

Lubeck 

Macon 

Malines 

Marans 

Marfeilles 

Mas  d'Agenois 

Mas  de  Verdun 

Middlebourg 

Mirambeau 

Mirandous 

Moiffac 

Moncaflin 

Montauban 

Montandre 

Montfort 

Montpelier 

Montreuil 

Morlaix 

Munikendam 

Muyden 

Naerden 

Nantes 

Naples  la  Pouille  and 

Calabria 
Narbon 
Narmoutier  ifle 

Negrepelifle 

Nerac 

Nevers 

Nimeguen 

Nieuport 

Orleans 

Oudewater 

Pain  d'Avoine 

Paris 

Perigueux 

Pont  l'Abbe 

Port  Louis 

Porto  Port 

Purmerent 

Puymerol 

Quiberon 

Quimpercorantin 

Quinperlay 

Rabaftens 

Realmont 

Realville 

Redon 
Rennes 
-Rhenen 
Ribeyrac 
Riga 
Roane 
Rotterdam 

Rouen 

Royan 
Ruremond 
St.  Brieu 

St.  Cadou 
St.  Giles 


{ 


la 


Different  meafures. 

ioo  facks 

43  muddes 
44.  facks 

100  facks 

35  facks 

96  fetiers 

38  razieres 

1  pipe 

4  afnees 
216  alquiers 
103  fetiers 

1  ton 

40  facks 

27  muddes 

95  fchepels 

3  afnes 
30-rsVeerteIs 

1  tun 

1  charge 

100  facks 

100  facks 
41^  facks 

100  boiffeaux 

IOO  boiffeaux 

30  facks 

100  facks 

100  facks 

100  fetiers 

ioo  boiffeaux 

21  muddes 

3  fetiers 

18  boiffeaux 

1  tun 

27  muddes 

44  facks 

44  facks 
1  tun 

3  tomolos 

32-3  fetiers 

1  tun 

{  100  fetiers 

\  100  facks 
334.  facks 

8  boiffeaux 

2i|  mouvers 

1 7.1  raziers 

1  muid 

21  muddes 

1  tun 

t      x  muid 

\    12  boiffeaux 

5  boiffeaux 
1  tun 

1  tun 

1 80  alquiers 

27  muddes 

100  facks 

1  tun 

1  tun 

1  tun 

17  fetiers 

100  fetiers 

C    25  facks 

(100  fetiers 

1  ton 

1  ton 

20  muddes 

5  boiffeaux 

46  loopen 

8  boiffeaux 

29  fack3 

t      6  fetiers 

\      4  muid 

29  quartiers 

68  fchepels 

1  ton 

1  ton 

40  charges 


} 


Meafures  of  Am- 

Meafure  of 

Meafure  of  Bour- 

fterdarn. 

Paris. 

deaux. 

3     lafts,  14 

muddes 

67    fetiers 

1 34    boiffeaux 

1     laft 

*9 

38 

1     laft 

*9 

38 

3     lafts 

57 

114 

i     laft 

»9 

38 

1     laft 

J"9 

38 

1     laft 

19 

38 

5     muddes ' 

3t 

7 

7     muddes 

5 

10  j 

1     laft 

- 

19 

38 

7    lafts,  5  muddes 

130 

260 

144  muddes 

10 

20 

1     laft 

19 

3* 

I     laft 

x9 

38 

1     laft 

19 

31 

7     muddes 

5 

10 

1     laft 

l9 

3f, 

13    muddes 

9i 

i8f- 

i£  mudde 

1 

2 

2     lafts,  20 

muddes 

5*v 

xo4f 

3     lafts,  14 

muddes 

67 

H3 

1     laft 

>9 

38 

3     lafts 

57 

114 

3     lafts 

57 

114 

1     laft 

*9 

38 

2     lafts,  23 

muddes 

54 

108 

3     lafts,  18; 

:  muddes 

70 

140 

7     lafts,  10 

muddes 

140 

280 

3     lafts,  5  muddes 

6oi 

121 

1     laft 

19 

38 

li  mudde 

1 

2 

ii  muddes 

1 

2 

134  muddes 

9a 

19 

i     laft 

*9 

38 

1     laft 

19 

3! 

1     laft 

*9 

38 

13^  muddes 

97 

i«i 

ii  mudde 

1 

2 

1     laft 

*9 

38 

134  muddes 

9t 

r9 

8f  lafts 

158-f 

3«6| 

4|  lafts 

8oi 

1614 

1     laft 

19 

38 

1 -J-  mudde 

1 

2 

1     laft 

19 

38 

1     laft 

*9 

38 

34  muddes 

2t 

5 

1     laft 

j9 

38 

*3 

9* 

i8| 

17     muddes 

12 

24 

i-'-  mudde 

1 

2 

li  mudde 

1 

2 

13!  muddes 

9± 

J9 

17I  muddes 

124 

'  24f 

1     laft 

*9 

38 

1     laft 

*9 

38 

3     lafts 

57 

114 

13A  muddes 

9t 

»9 

I3i  muddes 

9r 

*9 

134.  muddes 

I2T 

24$ 

1     laft 

19 

38 

4     lafts,  10 

muddes 

86 

172 

1     laft 

J9 

38 

8     lafts,  10 

muddes 

162 

324 

14!  muddes 

10| 

20  J- 

14    muddes 

9% 

19! 

1     laft 

*9 

38 

i|  mudde 

1 

2 

1     laft 

»9 

38 

J  J  mudde 

1 

2 

1     laft 

19 

38 

10    muddes 

7 

14 

3     lafts 

57 

114 

1     laft 

19 

38 

1     laft 

19 

38 

14    muddes 

94 

*9§ 

13^  muddes 

9h 

19 

1    laft 

19 

38         „    . 

St.  John 
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Names  of  places. 

Different  meafures. 

Meafures  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

Meafure  of 
Paris. 

Meafure  of  Bour 
deaux. 

St.  John  de  Laune 

I 

emine 

2-|  muddes 

14  fetiers 

34  boifleaux 

St.  Malo 

i 

ton 

14    muddes 

91 

194 

St.  Mathurin  de  l'Archant 

9t 

boifleaux 

li  mudde 

1 

2 

St.  Lieurade 

100 

facks 

2    lafts,  18  muddes 

5°* 

IOI-f 

St.  Omer 

22i 

razieres 

1     lad 

19 

38 

St.  Valery 

»9 

fetiers 

1     laft 

19 

38 

Sardaigne  ifle 

3 

eftereaux 

14  mudde 

1 

2 

Saumur              , 

*9 

fetiers 

1     laft 

19 

3f 

Schiedam 

29 

facks 

1     laft 

19 

3* 

Schoonhoven 

21 

muddes 

ri  mudde 

19 

38 

Sicily  ifle 

r| 

fa!  me 

1     laft 

1 

2 

Steenbergen 

25 

veertels 

1     laft 

19 

38 

Stockholm 

23 

tons 

I     laft 

19 

38 

Sully 

9* 

carfes 

i-i  mudde 

1 

2 

Tallemont 

5 

facks 

4i  mudde 

3 

6 

Tarafcon 

51 

charges 

1     laft 

19 

38 

Tertollen 

37i 

facks 

1     laft 

19 

3£ 

Terveer 

39 

facks 

1     laft 

19 

t 

Thiel 

21 

muddes 

I     laft 

19 

3® 

Touloufe 

26 

fetiers 

1     laft 

*9 

3* 

Toniens 

100 

facks 

2    lafts,  1 6  muddes 

494 

98$ 

Tongres 

15 

muddes 

1     laft    ■ 

*9 

3I 

Tonningen 

24 

tuns 

1     laft 

19 

38 

Tornus 

1 

bichet 

2i 

if 

3t 

Toulon 

3 

emines 

3     mudde3 

2 

8 

Tournon 

25 

facks 

18     muddes 

12$ 

25t 

Tours 

'4 

boifleaux 

li  mudde 

1 

2 

Tunis  in  Barbary 

1 

caflis 

2i  muddes 

n 

4f 

Valence  in  Agen. 

100 

facks 

3i  lafts 

611 

"3J 

Vannes  in  Bri. 

1 

tun 

14     muddes 

9i 

I9f 

Venice 

2 

ftaros 

Ji  mudde 

1 

2 

Venloo 

2I| 

mouwers 

1     laft 

91 

38 

Verdun 

I 

bichot 

l|  mudde 

'1 

24 

Vianen 

20 

muddes 

1     laft 

19 

38 

Villemeur 

25 

facks 

24     muddes 

17 

34 

Villeneuve  d'Agenois 

100 

boifleaux 

2     lafts,  21  muddes 

531 

io54 

Uliffingue 

40 

facks 

1     laft 

19 

3l 

Utrecht 

25 

muddes 

1     laft 

»9 

3o 

Weefop 

44 

facks 

I     laft 

19 

3« 

Worcum 

33^ 

facks 

I     laft 

19 

3! 

Wykte  Deurft: 

20 

muddes 

I     laft 

19 

32 

Yfelftein 

20 

muddes 

1     laft 

19 

3l 

Zirick  Zee 

40 

facks 

1     laft 

19 

38 

Zwol 

*6 

facks 

I     laft 

19 

38 

To  the  foregoing  table  we  fhall  here  add  the  weights  of. 
the  Flanders  and  German  meafures,  as  they  are  calculated 
by  Mr.  Savary,  in  hopes  it  may  be  agreeable  to  our 
readers;  though  we  muft  accompany  it  with  this  remark, 
that  the  ponderofity  of  the  feveral  forts  of  grains  therein- 
mentioned,  are  rendered  fo  uncertain  by  the  change  of 


weather,  and  other  accidents  of  humidity  or  drynefs,  that 
no  exaftnefs  is  to  be  depended  on  from  fuch  a  computa- 
tion: however,  it  may  occafionally  prove  of  fome  fervice, 
at  leatt  to  thofe  interefted  in  the  corn  trade,  and  therefore 
we  give  it  a  place. 


An  abJlraSi  of  the  correfponding  weights  and  meafures  of  the  different  fpecies  of  corn  in  Flanders 

and  Germany. 


Places. 

Dunkirk 
Begues 
Ypres 
Ayre 
St.  Omer 

Calais 


Names  of  meafures. 

raziere 

raziere 

raziere 

raziere 

raziere 
5  quartier 
I  fetier,  or  feptier 


Doulens  ■ 


1  feptier  of  4  quartiers  and  each  quartier  of  1 


Mark  wt. 
of  wheat. 

2501b. 
210 

179 
160 
196 
66 
264 


2054 
212 


49 
88 


4  boifleaux  whereof  16  makes  the  feptier 
*-     of  Doulens, 

Amiens  fetier 

Peronne  fetier 

Lifle  raziere  HO 

Menin  raziere  129 

Tournay  raziere  180 

Conde  raziere  178 

Valenciennes  raziere  75 

2 


Mark  wt.  of 
mefling  or 
mixt  corn. 
.  2471b. 
204 

173 
150 

193 

60 

240 

201 
208 

49 

86 
106 
126 
168 
172 

74 


Mark  wt. 

Mark  wt 

of  rye." 

of  oats. 

2401b. 

200 

168 

148 

190 

58 

232 

20 1 

rasilb. 

48 

48 

84 

54 

104 

123 

66 

170 

164 

120 

74 


Cambray 
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Places. 

Cambray 
Douay 
Arras 
Mons 
Maubeuge 
Avenes 
Landreci 
Le  Quefnoy 
Le  Cafteau 
Soiflbns 
Noyon 
La  Fere 
Guife 

St.  Quentin 
Namur 
Dinant 
Philippeville 
Givet 
Chalons 
Reims 
Rhetel 
Rocroy 
Mezieres 
Verdun 
Sedan 
Montmidy 
Dijon  and  Chalons 
Auxonne 
Bezancon 
Gray 

Port  fur  Saone 
Euxeuil, 
St.  Loup, 
Favernay 
Dole 
Pontarlier 
Salins 
Villerfuxel 
Montjutin 
Montbeliard 
Hericourt 
Blamont 
Vanvillers 
Vezoul 
Befort 
Lanfcron 
Fribourg 
Brifac 
Comar 
Schleftat 

St.  Mary  aux  Mines 
Strafbourg 
Haguenau 

Fort  Louis  du  Rhin 
Landau 
ANeuftat- 
Wiflembourg 
Philipfbourg 


Names  of  meafures. 

Mark  wt. 
of  wheat. 

Mark  wt.  of 
mefling  or 
mixt  corn. 

Mark  wt. 
of  rye. 

Mark  wt. 
of  oats. 

Mencault 

8ilb. 

83  lb. 

841b. 

751b.  the  raziere 

raziere 

129 

125 

125 

making  23^ 

raziere  weight  of  St.  Vaft 

128 

123 

124 

mencaults. 

raziere 

76ir 

75l 

73t 

43 

raziere 

106 

94 

88 

5° 

raziere 

102 

98 

88 

70 

mencault 

:  97 

94 

90 

72 

mencault 

80 

76 

79 

7i 

mencault 

85 

80 

72 

60 

fetier 

158 

156 

148 

124 

fetier 

86 

82 

84 

fetier 

7i 

69 

65 

50 

jalois 

80 

76 

76 

5° 

fetier 

67 

64 

62i 

44 

fetier 

44t 

42 

4i£ 

27* 

fetier 

444 

43 

424 

62 

retz 

55 

54 

5*i 

3° 

retz 

47 

46 

45 

feiter 

230 

195 

190  -  , 

fetier 

130 

124 

118 

fetier 

112 

108 

104 

cartel 

35 

34 

33 

cartel 

3° 

28 

26 

francarte 

38 

34 

32 

25 

cartel 

39 

38 

37 

35 

cartel 

48f 

47 

50 

emine 

45 

43 

4i 

27 

emine 

27 

26 

•    25 

20 

mefure 

36 

35 

34 

32 

mefure 

40 

39 

38 

30 

quarte 

60 

59 

58 

48 

'  quarte 


quarte 
quarte 

J  quarte 

boiffeau 

rezal 

rezal 

rezal 

rezal 

rezal 

rezal 

The  fack  or  fertele 

maldre 

maldre 

rezal 

maldre 


Phalfbourg  and  Ligtemberg  regal 

Saar  Louis 

Hambourg  and  Bitche 

Saarbourg 

Keyferlautern 

Mont  Royal 

Saarbruck 

Metz 

Toul 

Nancy 

Lohgvy 

Thionville 
Treves 
Luxembourg 
Pontamouffon 


quarte 
maldre 
bichet 
maldre 
maldre 
quarte 
quarte 
bichet 
regal 


5  rezal  of  Nancy 


Langiesj 


bichet  of  Longvy 

maldre 

maldre 

maker 

quarte 
The  emine  chapter  1 
meafure  contains  /  8  JC0"tain 
i  more  than  that  f  g  I       C! 
of  Langres  J 

3 


70 


68 


67 


'    chet, 


60 

59 

58 

45 

44 

43 

40 

39 

38 

63 

62 

61 

60 

59 

58 

47 

43' 

4i 

27 

25 

25 

164 

162 

i48 

160 

J59 

154 

168 

166 

164 

178 

175 

176 

160 

160 

160 

104 

l6S 

160 

155 

112 

rtele                161 

156 

150 

no 

174 

175 

176 

186 

184 

170 

164 

162 

159 

104 

168 

161 

i54 

108 

184 

183 

182 

104 

no 

109 

108 

96 

300 

298 

280 

23 

22 

21 

162 

160 

i58 

146 

336 

324 

312 

128 

126 

116 

108 

93t 

951 

99t 

81 

134 

129 

119 

80 

174 

173 

172 

144. 

'                     176 

*75 

174 

,»y                27 

26 

26 

302 

2  97 

295 

248 

3014 

3  co 

268 

285 

295 

2  92 

275 

230 

120 

116 

112 

s    eight   bio 

and  the  bi-  ?  397 

368 

35* 

296 

two  quarts.  J 

Void 
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Places. 


Names  of  meafures. 


bichet 
bichet 
rezal 

{penal 
bichet  of  Choifeul 


Void 

Chamont 

Saverne 

Bourbonne 

Rouen  mine 

j    tt         5  BoifTeaux-hall  meafure 
e  I  Quai  meafure,  containing  three  boifleaux 

f  tun  Hamburgh  meafure 
Port  Louis  j  tun  Quimper  meafure 

I  tun  Vannes  meafure 
Belle  Ifle  ton 

Bayonne  conque 

Dax  mefure 

Vaucouleurs  bichet 

Huningue  rezal 


Mark  wt. 

Mark  wt.  of 
mefling  or 
mixt  corn. 

Mark  wt. 

Mark  wt 

of  wheat. 

of  rye. 

of  oats. 

67  lb. 

66  lb. 

65  lb. 

72 

7°T 

74 

41  lb. 

170 

165 

160 

11 

70 

68 

58 

80 

78 

65 

I3S 

133 

130 

55 

53 

5i 

151 

1 145 

139 

2950 

2920 

2750 

2280 

2250 

2105 

2400 

2370 

2200 

2400 

2340 

2200 

60 

59 

58 

fo 

36 

33 

88 

83 

80 

58 

163 

160 

*59 

Next  to  the  dry,  we  proceed  to  the  long  or  applicative 
meafures ;  of  which  ours  in  Great-Britain,  are  the  yard  and 
ell,  the  former  for  meafuring  all  filks,  woollens,  &c.  the 
latter  ufed  only  for  linens.  The  yard  confifts  of  three  feet, 
and  the  foot  of  twelve  inches ;  the  ell  being  a  yard  and  a 
quarter.  We  may  alfo  here  add,  that  a  geometrical  pace 
is  reckoned  five  feet,  a  fadom  (or  fathom)  fix,  a  rod,  pole, 
or  perch  fixteen  and  a  half,  and  of  thefe  forty  make  a  fur- 
long, and  eight  furlongs  an 'Englifh  mile,  which,  by  a 
ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  ought  to  be  1760  yards,  or  3280 


feet,    that  is,    280  feet   more  than  the   Italian  mile. 

The  meafures  in  other  parts  of  Europe  are  very  diffe- 
rent both  in  name  and  extent,  though  moil  of  them  founded 
on  the  geometrical  foot,  which,  varying  in  length,  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  fixed  meafures  of  places  to  vary  alfo  from  one 
another ;  and  before  we  fay  any  thing  of  this  difference, 
we  fhall  in  part  fhew  it  to  our  readers  by  a  print  of  fome 
fractions  of  aunes,  &c.  of  feveral  of  the  chief  trading 
cities,  which  will  confirm  the  calculations  we  fhall  after- 
wards give  in  a  general  table. 


+ 

U 

The  length  of  a  quarter  of  the  Brabant,  or  Antwerp  aun  or  ell,  having  fix  French  inches  and  four  one-half  lines. 

i                                             if                                               | 

The  length  of  a  quarter  of  the  Amsterdam,  or  Dutch  ell,  containing  fix  French  inches  and  three  one-half  lines. 

i                                           u                                            | 

The  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  brafTe  of  Venice,  for  meafuring  woollens,  &c. 

I*                         |2                           |3                            14                             15                [6 

The  geometrical  half  French  foot  of  twelve  French  inches. 

1  ~~5                                                                                                             b 

The  len§ 

fi 

1  of  one-eighth  and  one-fixteenth  of  the  Paris  ell  or  aun,  containing  five  inches  five  one-hs 

fixty-five  one-half  lines. 

If 

lines,  ot 

|i                     I2                      |3                      14                      1.5       i 

The  length  of  the  half-foot  of  Amfterdam,  the  whole  being  eleven  French  inches. 


An  aun  of  Denmark  or  Copenhagen  is  reckoned  one- 
third  lefs  than  the  Englifh  yard  ;  but,  with  more  exactnefs, 
it  is  twenty-four  five-eighths  inches  Englifh. 

The  aun  of  Meinden  contains  fifteen  French  inches,  and 
two  lines ;  fo  that 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam  make  a  trifle  lefs  than 
one  hundred  and  Gxty-fix  aunes  of  Meinden,  and 

Two  hundred  aunes  of  Meinden  make  fixty  aunes  of 
Amfterdam. 

At  Genoa,  four  forts  of  long  meafures  are  ufed,  viz. 

The  cane  of  nine  palmes  for  woollens, 

The  cane  of  ten  palmes  for  linens, 

The  brafTe  of  near  two  one-third  palmes, 

The  palm  for  filks  and  velvets. 

The  palm  is  a  common  fpan,  making  eight  inches,  and 
is  a  meafure  ufed  in  molt  parts  of  Italy. 
61 


The  modern  palm  of  Genoa  is  nine  inches  two  lines,  of 
which  four  palmes  is  a  trifle  lefs  than  the  Lyons  ell. 

Eight  Genoa  canes  make  fifteen  aunes  of  Lyons,  and 
three  three-fourths  palmes  (of  nine  to  the  cane)  make  an 
Englifh  yard. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam  make  a  fmall  matter 
more  than  thirty  canes  at  Naples;  and 

One  hundred  canes  of  Naples  make  a  trifle  more  than 
three  hundred  thirty-three  one  half  aunes  of  Amfterdam. 

Seventeen  canes  of  Naples  are  counted  equal  to  thirty- 
aunes  of  Lyons. 

The  cane  of  Sicily  makes  eight  one-fourth  palmes, 
Marfeilles  meafure,  on. which  footing  any  larger  quantity 
may  be  regulated.  The  Neopolitan  palme  is  eight  inches 
and  feven  lines. 
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One  hundred  canes  of  Barcelona  make  two  hundred 
thirty-nine  one-half  aunes  of  Amfterdam,  with  a  trifle 
over ;  and 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam  make  forty-one  three- 
fourths  canes  of  Barcelona. 

One  hundred  and  eight  varas  of  Cadiz  are  equal  to  one 
hundred  Englifli  yards. 

At  Peterfburgh,  eight  verfchocks  are  one  arfchin,  or 
twenty-eight  Englifli  inches5  and  one  fafchine  makes  feven 
one-fourth  Englifli  feet;  fo  that  orie  hundred  fafchines  make 
two  hundred  forty-one  two-thirds  Englifli  yards,  and  one 
hundred  Englifh  yards  make  forty-one  three-eighths  faf- 
chines, a  trifle  lefs. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Riga  make  very  near  one  hundred 
and  thirty  aunes  of  Amfterdam  ;  and 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam  make  about  feventy- 
feven  aunes  of  Riga. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Revel  make  one  hundred  twenty- 
eiffht  eight  thirty-ninths  auns  of  Amfterdam ;  and  on  the 
contrary, 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam  make  feventy-eight 
aunes  of  Revel. 

The  aun  of  Coningfberg  is  one-fourth  part  fhorter  than 
that  of  Amfterdam,  fo  that  one  hundred  aunes  of  this  Iaft, 
make  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  Coningfberg;  and 
one  hundred  aunes  of  Coningfberg  about  eighty  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

Elbtng  has  the  fame  meafures  with  Dantzick,  which 
may  be  feen  in  the  table. 

The  foot  of  Stetin  is  equal  to  that  of  Amfterdam. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Lubeck  make  eighty-three  one- 
third  aunes  of  Amfterdam;  and 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam  make  one  hundred  and 
twenty  aunes  of  Lubeck. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Bremen  are  reckoned  equal  to 
eighty-three  one-half  aunes  of  Amfterdam  ;  and 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam  to  make  one  hundred 
and  twenty  aunes  of  Bremen. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Erfort  make  fixty-one  of  Amfter- 
dam, and  one  hundred  of  Amfterdam  make  one  hundred 
and  fixty-four  of  Erfort. 

Six  aunes  of  Langenfaltz  make  five  of  Amfterdam,  fo 
that  one  hundred  aunes  of  Langenfaltz  make  eighty-three 
one-third  of  Amfterdam  ;  and  one  hundred  aunes  of  Am- 
fterdam make  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  Langenfaltz. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Liege  are  reckoned  eighty  of  Am- 
fterdam ;  and 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam  make  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  aunes  of  Liege. 

The  aunes  of  Malines,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  are  equal 
to  thofe  of  Antwerp. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Lifle  make  one  hundred  three 
one- fourth  aunes  of  Amfterdam  ;  and 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam  make  ninety-fix 
aunes  of  Lifle. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Dieppe  make  one  hundred  and 
feventy-one  of  Amfterdam  ;   and  one  hundred   aunes  of 
Amfterdam  make  fifty-eight  one-fourth  aunes  of  Dieppe. 
33     canes  for  linens         -j 
ioo     canes  for  woollens    (of  Rome,  make  ioo  aunes 

374^-  palmes  I     of  Amfterdanii 
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brafles  of  3 J  palmes- 


At  Florence  and  Leghorn,  the  following  meafures  are 
ufed  for  filks  and  woollens,  viz. 

For      f  palmes  of  which  349*  Tmakesioo 

woollens  J  Drafiesoftwo  palmes,  whereof  1 16|  >  aunes  of' 
tcanes  of  eight  palmes,  whereof  29?-  J   Amfter. 

f  palmes,  of  which  238!  T  make  100 

t  or  filks  i  brafles,  of  two  palmes,  of  which  1194.  \    aunes  of 
t  canes,  of  eight  palmes,  whereof  297-5: 1    Amfter. 
At  Lucca,  two  forts  of  brafles  are  in  ufe, 

Of  which?  *HTfor  woollens  7  make  100  aunes  of  Am- 
I  H9f  for  filks         J    fterdam. 

Eight  hundred  palmes,  or  one  hundred  canes  of  Naples, 
make  a  trifle  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  ten  aunes  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam  make  two  hundred 
fifty-eight  one-eighth  palmes,  or  thirty  one-third  canes  of 
eight  palmes,  which  palm  exaifly  agrees  with  three- eighths 
of  an  aun,  and  four  lines  of  a  French  foot  at  Amfterdam ; 
and  the  cane  yields  there  three  one-eighth  aunes  lefs  fix 
lines  of  the  faid  foot. 

At  Palermo,  one  hundred  canes  of  palmes  make  a  trifle 
more  than  two  hundred  eighty-feven  three-fourths  aunes 
of  Amfterdam  ;  and 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam  make  thirty-three 
nine  twenty-fifths  canes  of  Palermo. 

At  Venice,  two  forts  of  brafles  are  ufed,  the  one  to  mea- 
fure  woollens,  and  the  other  for  linens  and  gold  filver  fluffs  ; 
and  that  for  the  woollens  confifts  of  two  feet  eight  lines,  or 
two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  lines  of  the  French  feet,  and 
is  longer  by  fix  one-fourth  per  cent,  than  the  brafle  for  the 
gold  and  filver  fluffs  ;  fo  that 

One  hundred  brafles  for  woollens  make  one  hundred  fix 
one-fourth  for  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  &c.  and 

One  hundred  brafles  for  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  make 
ninety-four  two-feventeenths  brafles  for  woollens. 

100  brafles  for  woollens 
loobraflesforgold,  &c.  fluffs \    make 
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Amfterdam  I  1084  brafles  of  gold,  &c.  fluffs 

One  hundred  pies  of  Smyrna  and  Seyde,  are  computed 
to  be  ninety-feven  aunes  of  Amfterdam. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam,  make  one  hundred 
and  three  pies  of  Smyrna,  &c. 

One  hundred  pies  of  Conftantinople,  make  ninety-feven 
one-third  aunes  of  Amfterdam. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam,  make  one  hundred 
two  five-fevenths  pies  of  Conftantinople. 

One  hundred  pies  of  Aleppo,  are  reckoned  to  make 
ninety-eight  aunes  of  Amfterdam. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam,  make  one  hundred 
and  two  pies  of  Aleppo. 

One  hundred  pies  of  Alexandria  and  Rofette,  make 
ninety-feven  aunes  of  Amfterdam. 

One  hundred  aunes  of  Amfterdam,  make  one  hundred 
and  three  of  Alexandria,  &c.  and  the  correfpondency  of 
all  the  other  meafures  in  Europe,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
following  table. 
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100  aunes  of  England 

loo  aunes  of  Holland,  or  Amfterdam 

100  aunes  of  Brabant,  or  Anvers 

loo  aunes  of  France 

100  aunes  of  Hamburgh,  Francfort,  &c. 

ioo  aunes  of  Breflaw 

ioo  aunes  of  Dantzick 

100  aunes  of  Bergue  and  Dronthem 

ioo  aunes  of  Sweden,  or  Stockholm 

ioo  aunes  of  St.  Gall,  for  linens 

ioo  aunes  of  ditto  for  cloth 

100  aunes  of  Geneva 

ioo  canes  of  Marfeilles  and  Montpelier 

ioo  canes  of  Touloufe,  and   Languedoc 

ioo  canes  of  Genoa  of  nine  palmes 

ioo  canes  of  Rome 

ioo  yards  of  England 

ioo  varas  of  Spain 

ioo  varas  of  Portugal,  &c. 

ioo  cavidos  of  Portugal,  &c. 

ioo  brafles  of  Venice 

ioo  brafles  of  Bergamo,  &c. 

ioo  brafles  of  Florence  and  Leghorn 

ioo  brafles  of  Milan                ; 

The  aunes,  or  ells,  of  Amfterdam,  Haer- 
lem,  Leyden,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and 
other  cities  of  Holland ;  as-  alfo  that  of  Nu- 
remberg, being  all  equal,  are  comprehended 
under  that  of  Amfterdam  ;  as  thofe  of  Of- 
nabrug  are  under  thofe  of  France ;  and  thofe 
of  Berne   and  Bafil  are  equal  to  thofe  of 
Hamburgh,  Francfort,  and  Leipfick. 
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M  E  A 

'the  following  are  the  meafures  of  Trance  and  other  countries 
reduced  into  feet,  inches,  and  lines,  cf  which  twelve  lines 
make  an  inch,  and  twelve  inches  afoot,  which  may  infome 
meafure  illuflrate  the  preceding  table. 

feet.inc.lines 

7     8   little  more 


The  aun  of  Paris  contains    

Thecane  of  Provence,  Avignon,  and 

Montpelier  ■  — '—  • 

The  cane  of  Touloufe,  and  varra  of 

Arragon     ■  —    

The  yard  of  England         

The  aune  of  Holland,  Antwerp,  and 

Tournay       ■  ■ 

The  aune  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and 

Germany         ■  '      2 

The  varra  of  Caftille         ' 2 

The  varra  of  Valencia  in  Spain  —  2 
The  ras  of  Piedmont,  and  the  brafle 

of  Lucca     • ■ —     i 

The  brafle  of  Venice,  Bologna,  Mo- 

dena,  and  Mantua     ■ I 

The  palm  of  Genoa     o 

The  brafle  of  Bergame         2 

The  brafle  of  Florence      ■ ■        I 

Theyard  of  Seville  ■ 2 

The  cane  of  Naples         6 

The  aune  of  Troyes,  and  arc  in  the 

dutchy  of  Bar     —      —      I 

The  aune  of  Lille  and  Arras  —  2 
The  braffe  of  Milan  for  filk  —  I 
The  d°  for  woollens         ■  2 
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little  more 
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ii 
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9 
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ii 
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little  more 
ditto 

little  more 


To  the  above  contents  of  various  meafures,  we  herewith  add 
a  correfpondency  of  the  length  of  a  foot  in  diverfe  places 
into  parts. 


The  foot  in  England,  divided  into 

The  royal  foot  of  Paris     

The  foot  of  Leyden 
The  foot  of  Amfterdam 
The  foot  of  Antwerp        - 
The  foot  ofLouvain 
The  foot  of  Malines        — 
The  foot  of  Middlebourg 
The  foot  of  Dort 
The  foot  of  the  Brille 


The  foot  Rhindlandick,  and  that  of  Berlin 
The  foot  of  Vienna 
The  foot  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine 
The  foot  of  Cologn       ■  — - 

The  foot  of  Strafbourg  

The  foot  of  Bavaria       — 

The  Roman  foot 
The  foot  of  Venice 
The  foot  of  Mantua 
The  foot  of  Turin         — 
The  foot  of  Caftile 
The  foot  of  Toledo       — 
The  foot  of  Lifbon       — 
The  foot  of  Copenhagen 
The  foot  of  Dantzick 
The  foot  of  Riga       — 
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J°33 
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958 
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1184 
1103 
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i°53 
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954 
920 

954 
967 
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1569 
1062 
1001 
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The  fame  receptive  dry  meafure  as  is  ufed  for  corn, 
ferves  alfo  in  England  for  fait,  lime,  coals,  &c.  they  being 
all  meted  by  the  Winchefter  meafure,  tho'  the  firft  is  now 
generally  fold  from  the  pits  by  weight,  reckoning  feven 
pounds  avoirdupois  to  the  gallon,  or  fifty-fix  pounds  to  the 
bufhel,  in  freight  computation  forty-two  bufhels  is  account- 
ed a  ton,  five  bufhels  is  a  fack,  and  four  hundred  weight  a 
quarter.  When  fold  by  meafure,  this  commodity  and  coals 
muft  be  heaped,  or  elfe  five  flricken  pecks  are  allowed  to  the 
bufhel,  and  of  the  latter  thirty-fix  bufhels  rnake  a  chaldron. 
In  other  parts  of  Europe,  fait  (which  is  a  more  ftaple  and 
current  merchandize  than  almoft  any  other)  is  bought  aiid 
fold  by  different  meafures,  according  to  the  feveral  places 
of  its  difpatch  :  for  at  Amfterdam  (where  vaft  quantities 
are  imported)  it  is  fold  by  the  cent,  of  four  hundred  and 
four  meafures,  or  fcheppcls,  which  cent,  is  reckoned  to  be 
feven  kfls  or  fourteen  tons,  and  the  laft  to  weigh  four  thou- 
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fand  pounds,  fo  that  the  faid  feven  lafts  or  fourteen  tons 
make  twenty-eight  thoufand  pounds,  called  the  cent,  of  fait, 
which  alfo  contains  two  hundred  and  eight  facks,  tho' 
fome  of  this  commodity  is  much  heavier  than  others. 
Salt  is  carried  to  Amfterdam  and  all  the  cities  of  Holland; 
Flanders,  Brabant,  Zeland ;  other  places  of  the  North, 
and  up  the  Baltic,  from  Marans,  Brouage,  Sude,  the  ifles 
of  Rhe  and  Oleron ;  Meche,  Rochelle,  and  other  places 
of  Saintonge,  and  the  country  of  Aunis;  from  Poliguen, 
Croifil,  Guerand,  the  bay  of  Bourneuf,  and  other  parts  of 
Bretagne;  from  St.  Ubes  in  Portugal,  and  from  Cadiz, 
Alamat,  and  Ivica  in  Spain. 

In  the  cities  and  other  parts  of  France,  fait  is  fold  by 
the  muid,  whofe  fize  varies,  acccording  to  the  different 
places  of  its  manufacture  and  difpatch :  at  Paris  this  mea- 
fure is  reckoned  to  contain  twelve  fetiers,  or  forty-eight  mi- 
nots,  which  minot  is  alfo  divided  into  lefs  fractions. 

The  cent,  of  fait  from  Marans,  Brouage,  Sude,  the  ifles 
of  Rhe,  &c.  contains  twenty-eight  flricken  muids,  and  each 
muid  twenty-four  boifleaux,  which  yields  at  Amfterdam 
eleven  one-half  lafts,  or  twenty-three  tons,  a  little  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  meetage  made  at  the 
ponds,  or  its  wafte  in  the  voyage.  The  falts  of  the  ifle  of 
Rhe  and  Brouage  are  deemed  heavier  than  thofe  from  Ole- 
ron, Marans,  Mornac,  &c.  And  the  cent,  of  thefe  weigh- 
ty falts  yield  at  Hamburgjsleven  one-fourth  to  eleven  one- 
halflafts,  which  are  forty-five  to  forty-fix  thoufand  pounds. 

In  Denmark,  or  Copenhagen,  the  faid  cent,  only  renders 
nine  one-half  lafts,  the  laft  being  reckoned  here  equal  to 
eighteen  tons,  and  the  fifty  lafts  to  correfpond  with  fifty- 
two  of  Coningfberg;  at  which  place  the  cent,  produces 
about  ten  lafts,  or  forty  thoufand  pounds. 

At  Riga  the  faid  cent,  yields  the  fame  meafure  as  at  Co- 
ningfberg, and  about  fix  one-fourth  lafts  of  Riga  make  the 
great  cent,  of  Amfterdam. 

The  faid  French  cent,  produces  at  Dantzick  eleven  one- 
half  to  twelve  lafts  that  meafure,  of  which  lafts  feven  one- 
fourth  to  feven  one-half  make  likewife  the  great  cent,  of 
Amfterdam. 

At  Stetin  in  Pomerania,  the  French  cent,  yields  ten  lafts, 
making  forty  thoufand  pounds,  meafure  and  weight  of  the 
faid  place. 

In  Portugal,  fait  is  bought  by  the  muid,  of  which  four 
make  a  laft,  and  feven  the  cent,  of  Amfterdam,  containing 
(as  above)  four  hundred  and  four  fcheppels. 

At  Alamat  and  Ivica  'tis  fold  by  the  modin,  which  weighs 
from  twenty-feven  one-half  to  twenty-eight  hundred  Eng- 
lifh,  and  at  both  places  the  quantities  made  are  prodigious, 
being  all  for  the  king's  account. 

Of  liquid  meafures  in  Great  Britain,  the  ordinary  fmal- 
left  one  is  called  a  pint  (with  its  fractions)  of  which  two 
make  a  quart,  two  quarts  make  a  pottle,  two  pottles  make 
a  gallon;  eight  gallons  make  a  firkin  of  ale,  and  nine  a  fir- 
kin of  beer;  two  firkins  a  kilderkin,  and  two  kilderkins  a 
barrel ;  one  barrel  and  half  a  hogfhead,  two  hogfheads  a 
pipe  or  butt,  and  two  pipes  a  tun. 

The  Englifh  wine  meafures  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  ale 
and  beer,  and  are  proportioned  as  four  to  five  ;  fo  that  four 
gallons  beer  meafure  are  almoft  five  gallons  of  wine  mea- 
fure; of  which  latter  a  gallon  is  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  cubical  inches,  and  eight  pounds  one  ounce,  and  eleven 
drams  avoirdupois  of  rain  water.  Of  thefe  gallons  a  run- 
let of  wine  holds  eighteen,  half  a  hogfhead  thirty-one  gal- 
lons and  a  half,  a  tierce  forty- two  gallons,  a  hogfhead  fixty- 
three  gallons,  a  puncheon  eighty-four  gallons,  a  pipe  or 
butt  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix,  and  a  tun  two  hundred 
and  fifty- two  gallons,  or  2016  pints;  by  which  meafure  are 
fold  winet  brandy,  vinegar,  cyder,  &c. 

Foreign  veflels  for  containing  wine,  vinegar,  &c.  have 
various  denominations^  according  to  their  different  fizes, 
and  places  of  their  fabrication. 

The  wocders  of  Germany,  for  holding  Rhenifh  andMo- 
felle  wines,  are  different  in  iheir  guages;  fome  containing 
fourteen  aumes  Amfterdam  meafure,  and  others  more,  cr 
lefs, 

The  aume  is  reckoned  at  Amfterdam  for  eight  fteckans, 
or  twenty  verges  or  veertels ;  or  for  one-fixth  of  a  tun  of 
two  pipes  ;  or  four  barrels  of  France  or  Bourdeaux,  which 
one-fixlh  is  called  at  this  latter  tiercon,  becaufe  three  of 
them  make  a  pipe,  or  two  barrels,  and  fix  the  faid  tun. 

Tnefteckan  is  fixteen  mingles,  or  thirty-two  pints;  and 
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the  verge  or  veertel  is  in  refpefl  of  faid  Rhenifli  and  Mo- 
felle,  and  fome  other  forts  of  wine,  of  fix  mingles;  but  in 
measuring  brandy,  it  confifts  of  fix  mingles  and  one-fixth. 
The  aume  is  divided  into  four  anckers,  and  the  ancker  into 
two  fteckans  or  thirty-two  mingles. 

The  ancker  is  taken  fometimes  for  one-twenty-fourth  of 
a  tun,  of  four  barrels ;  on  which  footing  the  Bourdeaux 
barrel  ought  to  contain  at  Amfterdam  (when  the  cafk  is 
made  according  to  the  juft  guage)  twelve  fteckans  and  one- 
half,  or  two  hundred  mingles,  wine  and  lees ;  or  twelve 
fteckans  or  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  mingles  racked 
wine ;  fo  that  the  Bourdeaux  tun  of  wine  contains  fifty 
fteckans  or  eight  hundred  mingles,  wine  and  lees;  and  forty- 
eight  fteckans,  or  feven  hundred  and  fixty-eight  mingles, 
of  pure  wine. 

The  barrels  or  poincons  of"  Nantes,  and  other  places  on 
the  river  Loire,  contain  only  twelve  fteckans  Amfterdam 
meafure.  The  wine  tun  of  Rochelle,  Cognac,  Charente, 
and  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  differs  very  little  from  the  tun  of  Bour- 
deaux, and  confequently  from  the  barrels  and  pipes. 

A  tun  of  wine  of  Chalofle,  Bayonne,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing places,  is  reckoned  fixty  fteckans,  and  the  barrel  fif- 
teen, Amfterdam  meafure. 

The  muid  of  Paris  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  quarts, 
or  three  hundred  pints,  wine  and  lees,  or  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pints  clear  wine;  of  which  muids  three  make  a  tun, 
and  the  fractions  are, 

The  muid  [" 

containing  "\ 


The  fetier 
The  quart 
The  pint 
The  chopin 
The  demi-fetier. 


> 


36  fetiers 
4  quarts 
2  pints 
2  chopins 
2  demi-fetiers 
2  poiflbns 


The  muid  is  alfo  compofed  of  pipes,  poincons,  quarteaux, 
queues,  and  demi-queues.  Thefe  poincons  of  Paris  and 
Orleans  contain  about  fifteen  fteckans,  Amfterdam  meafure, 
and  ought  to  weigh  with  the  caflc,  fix  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  pounds  a  little  more  or  lefs. 

In  Provence  they  reckon  by  milleroles.  The  millerole 
of  Toulon  weighs  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
mark,  and  ought  to  contain  fixty-fix  Paris  pints,  which  is 
near  equal  to  one  hundred  pints  of  Amfterdam. 

In  lower  Languedoc,  as  at  Montpelier,  &c.  the  muid 
contains  eighteen  fetiers,  and  the  fetier  thirty-two  pots  or 
peckez,  fo  that  the  muid  makes  five  hundred  and  feventy- 
fix  pots,  and  yields  at  Amfterdam  thirty-five  fteckans,  or 
five  hundred  and  fixty  mingles ;  fo  that  the  pot  or  peche  of 
Montpelier  is  lefs  than  the  mingle  :  but  the  cafks  of  Mont- 
pelier are  never  of  an  equal  guage,  and  fome  muids  con- 
tain more  than  others. 

The  butts  or  pipes  from  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Alicant,  Beni- 
carlo,  Saloe,  and  Mataro,  in  Spain,  and  from  the  Canaries 
fubject  to  that  crown,  from  Lifbon,  Opor.to,  and  Fayal  in 
Portugal,  are  very  different  in  their  guages,'tho'  in  affreight- 
ments are  all  reckoned  two  to  the  tun. 

Vinegar  is  meafured  as  the  wine  ;  but  as  the  meafures  for 
brandies  are  different,  we  ftiall  now  give  an  account  of 
them. 

Thefe  fpirits  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  are  ge- 
nerally fhipp'd  in  large  cafks,  called  pipes,  butts  and  pieces, 
according  to  the  places  from  whence  they  are  exported,  and 
differing  in  their  contents,  not  only  from  one  another,  but 
even  among  thofe  embarked  at  the  fame  place. 

In  France  brandy  is  fhipped  in  cafks  called  pieces  at 
Bourdeaux ;  and  pipes  at  Rochelle,  Cognac,  the  ifle  of  Rhe, 
Nants,  and  other  neighbouring  places  ;  which  contain  (as 
before  obferved)  fome  more  and  fome  lefs,  even  from  fixty 
to  ninety  Amfterdam  verges,  or  veertels,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  veflels,  and  the  places  they  come  from,  which 
being  reduced  into  barrels,  will  ftand  as  follows,  viz. 


At  Rochelle,  Cognac,  the  ifle  of 
Rhe,  and  the  country  of  Aunis 

At  Nants,  and  feveral  places  of  Bre- 
tagne,  Anjou 

At  Bourdeaux  and  different  parts  of 
Guienne 

At  Amfterdam  and  other  cities  of  Hol- 
land 

At  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck 

At  Embden 


27  veertels") 


29  veertels  [ 


per 


32  verges     1  barre 


30  veertels 
30  verges.    | 
27  verges   J 


In  Provence  and  Languedoc  brandy  is  fold  by  the  quintal, 
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the  calks  included,  and  at  Bruges  in  Flanders  the  verges 
are  called  fetters*  of  fixteen  flops  each,  and  the  fpirits  fold  at 
fo  much  per  flop. 

The  mingle  of  brandy  at  Amfterdam  weighs  two  pounds 
four  ounces  mark  weight,  and  the  verge  or  veertel  fourteen 
pounds,  a  little  more  or  lefs;  at  which  rate  the  thirty  ver- 
ges mull  weigh  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

The  pieces  of  brandy  fold  at  Bourdeaux  commonly  con- 
tain from  fifty  to  eighty  verges,  and  thirty- two  verges  is 
reckoned  (as  has  been  mentioned)  to  a  barre! ;  the  verge 
contains  three  one-half  pots,  or  a  little  lefs,  and  the  barrel 
near  one  hundred  and  ten  pots,  Bourdeaux  meafure. 

Olive  oil  is  alfo  fhipped  in  cafks  of  various  fizes,  accor- 
ding to  the  cuftom  of  the  places  where  it  is  embarked,  and 
for  the  conveniency  of  ftowage.  Gallipoly,  Leghorn, 
France,  Majorca,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, &c.  fupply  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  with  this  com- 
modity, as  well  for  eating,  as  cleanfing  of  woollens,  and 
making  of  foap.  In  England  it  is  fold  by  the  tun  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-fix  gallons,  and  at  Amfterdam  by  the  tun 
of  feven  hundred  and  feventeen  mingles,  or  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  pints ;  the  cafks  it  is  imported  in,  con- 
tain from  twenty  to  feventv  fteckans,  at  fixteen  mingles 
per.  fteckan,  the  mingle  weighing  two  pounds,  and  two, 
three,  or  four  ounces,  according  to  the  place  of  the  oil's 
growth. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  barrel  of  oil  at  Genoa  weighs  near 
one  hundred  and  eighty-feven  one-half  pounds  nett  that 
weight,  which  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  at  Amfterdam,  and  fourteen  of  thefe  barrels  or  there- 
abouts make  the  faid  feven  hundred  and  feventeen  mingles, 
which  ought  to  weigh  feventeen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
at  the  laft  mentioned  place. 

At  Leghorn  the  barrel  of  oil  weighs  eighty-five  pounds, 
which  a  little  exceeds  fifty-nine  pounds  at  Amfterdam,  and 
is  more  frequently  fhipp'd  in  jars  and  flafks  than  cafks. 

In  Provence  it  is  fold  by  millerols  of  fixty-fix  Paris  pints, 
which  make  about  one  hundred  pints  of  Amfterdam. 

From  Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  brought  in  pipes  or  butts 
of  different  guages ;  at  the  firft  it  is  fold  by  roves,  of  which 
about  forty  go  to  the  butt,  and  at  the  latter  by  almoudas, 
whereof  twenty-fix  make  a  pipe;  the  almouda  contains 
twelve  canadors,  and  the  canador  makes  near  a  mingle  at 
Amfterdam. 

Train  oil  is  fold  in  England  by  the  tun,  and  at  Amfter- 
dam by  the  barrel  of  twelve  fteckans. 

Honey  is  fold  with  us  by  the  pound,  thoJ  in  Amfterdam, 
where  great  quantities  are  imported  from  Bourdeaux,  Ba- 
yonne, Bretagne,  Provence,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  feve- 
ral other  places,  it  is  fold  by  the  tun,  or  barrel. 

Beer  at  Amfterdam  is  commonly  put  in  tuns  or  barrels, 
half,  quarter,  and  half  quarter  of  barrels,  and  fometimes  in 
pipes,  butts,  and  other  fuch  large  cafks  for  their  Eaft  and 
Weft  India  provifions.  The  tun  or  barrel  ought  to  contain 
one  aum,  or  eight  fteckans,  making  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight ming+es,  and  the  other  veflels  in  proportion. 

MECHANICAL  ARTS.  It  is  a  maxim  generally  re- 
ceived, that  one  of  the  mod  effectual  means  to  fettle  and 
improve  commerce,  or  any  other  political  interefts,  is  the 
patronage  of  princes,  difpenfing  rewards,  and  exciting  e- 
mulation  by  inverting  with  honours,  and  other  marks  of 
distinction,  thofe  perfons,  who,  by  the  force  of  genius  or 
application,  have  made  new  difcoveries,  or  improved  upon 
any  thing  laudable,  and  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  the 
public;  more  efpecially  fuch,  as  upon  the  ftrength  of  their 
own  genius,  and  at  their  fole  charge,  have  fet  up  and  main- 
tained manufactories,  and  other  works  of  the  mechanic  arts 
beneficial  to  the  community,  and  when  the  introduction 
of  them  has  been  entirely  owing  to  their  induftry  and  pub- 
lic fpirit. 

MECHOACAN,  is  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the  convol- 
vulus kind,  brought  to  us  from  the  province  of  Mechoacan 
in  South  America.  It  ^rows  likewife  in  many  other  parts 
of  America  ;  and  in  great  abundance,  according  to  Mr.  Sa- 
vary,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo.  The  belt  fort  of  this 
root  is  in  compact,  white  flices,  having  a  rough  bark,  and 
its  internal  fubftance  equable,  without  any  appearance  of 
fibres.  It  has  a  fweetiih  tafte,  with  a  fmall  degree  of  acri- 
mony. Slices,  of  bryony-root  are  faid  to  be  mixed  with 
thofe  of  mechoacan  ;  but  the  former  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  latter  by  their  bitter  tafte  and  fungous  ap- 
pearance. 
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pearsnce.  This  root  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  (hops, 
the  paler  kinds  of  jalap  being  fold  for  it;  but  jalap  is  a  far 
ftronger  purgative  than  this.  Mr.  Geoffroy  is  of  opinion, 
that  mechoacan  is  one  of  the  fafeft  and  beft  purgatives;  and 
Hoffman  orders  from  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  of  it  to  be  given  to  boys. 

MECKLENBURG,  called  alfo  Mecklebourg,  a  dutchy 
in  Germany,  has  Pomerania  on  the  eaft  ;  part  of  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  dutchy  of  Lunenburg,  on 
the  fouth ;  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  and  Holftein  and  Saxe- 
Lawenburg  on  the  weft;  being  about  one  hundred  miles 
long,  and  fixty  broad.  It  abounds  with  corn,  fruit,  fifti, 
and  fowl ;  it  is  well  watered  with  lakes  and  rivers,  and  ex- 
tremely well  fituated  oh  the  Baltic  for  a  foreign  trade,  fome 
of  the  principal  Hanfe  towns  lying  in  this  dutchy,  viz.  Rof- 
tock,  Wifmar,  Scwerin,  &c.  [S^Hanse-towns]  which 
are  its  principal  places  of  trade. 

At  Roftock  their  chief  commodity  is  beer,  that  which  was 
formerly  called  Lubec  beer,  which  they  export  in  large 
quantities :  fome  years  fince  they  had  no  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  privileged  brewers,  who,  it  is  faid,  brewed  as 
many  thoufand  tuns  a  year,  befides  what  particular  perfons 
brew  for  their  own  ufe :  fo  that  the  duke's  revenue,  arifing 
from  the  excife  on  beer,  is  greater  than  that  from  all  the  o- 
ther  articles  together.  Its  river  is  navigable  to  the  very 
walls,  but  large  fhips  come  no  farther  than  Wamemunde, 
a  little  town  feven  miles  lower,  where  the  Swedes  built  a 
fort  formerly. 

MECONIUM,  the  concreted  or  dried  juice  of  the  pop- 
py, which  has  been  exprefled  from  the  heads  and  leaves,  or 
from  the  whole  plant;  whereas  opium  is  a  tear  diftilling 
from  the  heads  of  the  poppy,  after  a  flight  incifion  made 
therein. 

MEDAL,  a  piece  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  with 
fome  peculiar  ftamp  thereon,  deftined  to  preferve  to  pofte- 
rity  trie  portrait  of  fome  diftinguifhed  perfonage,  or  the  me- 
mory of  fome  illuftrious  action. 

It  not  being  confiftent  with  the  tenor  of  our  work  to  con- 
sider this  article  in  the  mere  light  of  an  antiquarian,  we  fhall 
take  notice  of  it  only  as  an  object  of  traffic  among  the  learn- 
ed and  curious,  where  intereft  frequently  is  no  way  concern- 
ed, the  emulation  among  fuch  being  to  inrich  their  cabinets, 
and  to  complete  their  collections  of  thofe  eftimable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity. 

There  are,  however,  as  Mr.  Patin  remarks,  in  many  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  many  dealers  who  may 
properly  enough  be  called  antiquarian  merchants,  fince  they 
collect  medals  only  with  a  view  to  fell  them  again  for  gain  ; 
a  traffic,  fays  the  beforementioned  learned  author,  that  has 
its  frauds  as  well  as  moft  others,  and  wherein  the  purcha- 
fer  mould  well  examine  the  merchandize,  if  he  would  not 
receive  thofe  for  rare  and  valuable  which  are  of  a  counter- 
feit ftamp. 

Meffieurs  Tournefort,  Cornelius  le  Bruyn,  and  Paul 
Lucas,  the  latter  in  his  account  of  Egypt,  and  the  two  o- 
thers  in  their  voyages  to  the  Levant,  fpeak  of  the  like  com- 
merce carried  on  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in 
almoft  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  well  informed  of  the  tafte  which  ftrangers  have 
for  curiofities  of  this  nature,  take  pains  to  collect  them  to- 
gether, and  difpofe  of  them  at  a  dear  rate,  and  often  with 
lefs  fidelity  than  the  German  antiquarians. 

Befides  this  commerce  in  medals  in  Germany  and  the 
Levant,  which  relate  only  to  antiquity,  there  is  a  traffic 
carried  on  in  France  for  thofe  of  a  modern  kind,  which  is 
more  to  be  depended  on. 

This  trade  confifts  chiefly  in  that  numerous  and  rich  fe- 
ries  of  medals  which  were  ftruck  in  order  to  perpetuate  to 
pofterity  the  moft  celebrated  events  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Grand,  and  thofe  that  are  yet  ftruck  every  day,  fays  our 
author,  in  regard  to  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV. 

MEDALLION,  mediation,  a  medal  of  uncommon  big- 
riefs. 

Medallions  were  ftruck  purely  to  ferve  as  public  monu- 
ments, or  as  prefents  to  a  perfon  in  token  of  honour  or  e- 
fteem,  which  the  Romans  called  mijplia. 

We  have  a  Nero,  a  Trajan,  and  an  Alexander  Severus. 
Medallions  of  gold  are  very  rare,  as  alfo  thofe  of  a  large 
copper. 

MEDITERRANEAN,  is  that  which  pafles  through 
the  midft  of  the  earth  j  and  for  that  reafon  the  fea  which 


MED 

ftretcheth  itfelffroiri  weft  to  eaft,  dividing  Europe,  Afiaand 
Africa,  is  called  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  it  is  mentioned1 
12  Car,  II.  in  the  ftatute  of  tonnage.- 

One  per  cent,  inwards 

By  14  C.  II.  c.  II.  t  was  firft  granted  from  7  during  the" 
/•  35>  3a-   *■      29  Septemb.  1662,  )  king's  life. 

By  1  Jac.  II.  c.  i.f.  4.  continued during  his  life. 

By  thefeveral  acts  which  continued  ?         .       Jr 
the  reft  of  the  branch  of  cuftoms J  continued  forever. 

This  duty  is  payable  in  ready  money  upon  all  goods  and 
merchandizes  (liable  to  cuftoms)  imported  from  any  pore 
or  place  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  beyond  the  port  of  Ma- 
laga, into  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  in  any  fhip  or  veflel 
that  hath  not  two  decks,  and  doth  carry  lefs  than  fixteen 
pieces  of  ordnance  mounted,  together  with  two  men  for 
each  gun,  and  other  amunition  proportionable.  But  Bri- 
tifh  fhips  exporting  from  any  of  his  majefty's  dominions 
fifh  (taken  and  cured  by  his  majefty's  fubjects  only)  fo  that 
one  moiety  of  their  full  lading  be  fifh  only,  in  that  cafe,  the 
goods  or  merchandizes  imported  in  the  fame  fhip  for  that 
voyage,  are  not  liable   to    this  duty.  9  Geo.  II.   c.  33. 

f-Z- 

The  duty. 

, " . 


The  practical  method  of  computing 
this  duty,  is  by  taking 


rfthp 

<    old 

tadditi 


|th  part  of  the  net 
fubfidy    and 
tionalduty. 

Upon  exportation  Not  drawn  back. 

As  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  not  commonly  known,  here  follows  a 
lift  of  the  names  of  fuch  as  are  beyond  the  port  of  Malaga, 
collected  from  the  beft  maps  and  treatifes  of  geography. 

Ports  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  beyond  the  fort  of  Malaga. 

Ports.  Provinces,  Kingdoms, 

&c.  &c. 

Almunecar—     7  r>        j  o    • 

Adra  — — —      f  Granada——  Spain. 

Alboran   — — — •   an  ifland  near  Barbary. 
Almeria— —     7  0        ,  _    .     ' 

Vera——      1  Granada  Spam. 

Cartagena—    Murcia  —  Spain. 
Oran  ■  Barbary. 

Alicant  — —     7  ,r  ,      .  c    . 

Denia    J  Valencia   _    Spain. 

Ivica  an   ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Spain. 
Gandia Valencia  —    Spain. 

Mmorca  ^^    J  "lands  on  the  coaft  of  Spain. 

Algiers    ■ ■  —    Barbary. 

Valencia  — —  7  ir  1      ■  o    - 

Morviedro  -     JVa'c"cia  -  Spam. 

Tortofa  —  " 
Tarragon  — — 
Villa  Franca  — 

Barcelona  — —  ^.Catalonia Spain. 

Girona .  I 

Rofes ,     |, 

Perpignan  J 

Narbonne    Languedoc 

Marfeilles ~[ 

Toulon  1  ' 

Hieres 

Frejuls <•- 

Grace 

Antibes  ' 
Vence  - 

Nice    ■ 

Villa  Franca 

Monaco  

Vintimiglia  — 
Oneglia    ■ 
Albegna  — 
Finale  — — — 
Savona    — — 

Noli  ► 

Genoa    — — 
Raphello  1 

Sarzana  ■ 


).Provence  —  )■  France. 


Piedmont— —Italy. 
1 


>  Genoa   — 


"  Italy. 


Lucca 


MEL 


MEL 


Ports. 


Provinces, 
&c. 
Lucca 


Leghorn  — — 

Piombino 

Cerfica       

Sardinia      

Several  fmall 

Gigel    

Bona  ' 

Biferta    

Tunis  — — — 

Orbitello 

Civita  Vecchia 

Oflia    

Gaeta     

Naples    — — 

Sorrento  

Amalfi     — — 
Salerno     — — 

Policaftro 

Tropea    

Regio  ■ 

Lipra 

Sicily 


;i 


Kingdoms, 
&c. 

Italy 


{•  Tufcany 

'  (   iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
J      Italy. 

Algier 1 

.CTunis jBarbary 

—Tufcany  —  " 
r Papacy 


»  Italy 


Naples 


Several  fmall- 
Mahometa — 
Cabes     — — — 


Malta,  and  other  ] 

fmall  iflands 
Tripoli  — — 
Squiilacce 
Taranto 
Gallipoli 
Otranto 
Brindifi 
Bari   - 
Trani 


iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Italy. 


on  the  coaft  of  Barbary. 


Naples- 


•  Italy. 


>  Naples 


-Italy. 


Barletta 

Manfredonia 

Fermo  ■ 

Ancona 

Fano    - 

Rimino 

Ravenna 

Venice 

Aquileia 

Pola 


Dnia 1 

— —    >  Papacy  — — 


Italy. 


Triefta  

Cabo  d'Iftria 
Citta   Nouva 
Charfo  — — 
Ofero  


1 

f 

J- Venice  Italy. 

I 

I 

J 
1 


I 


iflands  on  the 
coaft  of 


{•Dalmatia. 


Dalmatia 


Albania 


Veglia   

Arba     — — — 

Pago     

And  other  — 

Zara 

Sebenico 

Spalu 

Rag 

Can 

Doleigno 

Aleffio     - 

Durazzo 

Vallona  — 

Safeno,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Epirus. 

Chimera 

Butrinto  V  Epirus-     j  Turk      . 

Larta     J  f    F 

Lepanto  —  Achaia  —   J  "  ' 

Corfu 

Cephalonia  — 
Zant 

Several  fmall 
Morea 
Candia 


7  Turkey  in 
J   Europe. 


7  Turkey  in 
$    Europe. 


ara    — —  -» 

ibenico  — —  / 

>alutro  — —  > 

agufa    — —  \ 

artaro  J 

J 

i*  iiiaiiQ  or 

~  t     >  iflands  f 

nail— 3  L 

a  peninfula  —  \ 

an  ifland  —  J 

I  iflands  on  the") 
Archipelago—  >  coaft  of  Ro- >  Turkey  in  Europe. 
i    mania  3 


>  on  the  coaft  of  Greece. 


Rhodes  — —     -j 

Cyprus    ■  (iflands on 

Chios  or  Scio      f  coaft  of 

Ionia 


Several  fmall  ■ 
Smyrna  — — 
Alexandretta  — ■  7  q    ., 
or  Scandaroon  -  J   ^"' 


Ana  Minor, 


Afia  Minor. 


One  per  cent.  Outwards ■, 

By  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  35.  was  firft  granted  from  twen> 
ty-nine  Sept.  1662.  during  tne  king's  life. 

By  1  Jac.  II.  c.  i.f.  4.  continued  during  his  life. 

By  the  feveral  a&s  which  continue  the  fubfidy  outwards, 
continued,  for  ever. 

This  duty  is  payable  in  ready  money,  without  difcount, 
upon  all  goods  and  merchandizes  liable  to  fubfidy  (except 
foreign  goods  ufed  in  dying)  exported  from  any  port  of 
Great-Britain,  capable  of  a  lhip  or  veflel  of  two  hundred 
tons  upon  an  ordinary  full  fea,  to  any  part  or  place  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  beyond  the  port  of  Malaga,  in  any  fhip 
or  veflel  that  hath  not  two  decks,  and  doth  carry  lefs  than 
fixteen  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted,  together  with  two  men 
for  each  gun,  and  other  amunition  proportionable. 

The  duty. 
It  is  one-fifth  part  of  the  aforefaid  fubfidies  1  o     o     2^ 

upwards,   or  for  every  twenty  fliillings  of  >        or 

the  refpe&ive  rates  or  values  of  the  goods.  3  1  per  cent. 

For  the  places  fubjecting  (hips  to  this  duty,  fee  as  above, 
one  per  cent,  inwards. 

MEDITERRANEAN  PASSES.  Counterfeiting,  al- 
tering, or  erafing  them,  or  knowingly  uttering  or  publiih- 
ing  fuch  counterfeited,  altered,  or  erafed  partes,  is  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.     4  Geo.  II.  c.  lS.f.  1. 

MEDWAY  RIVER,  pilots  thereon  how  to  be  licen- 
fed,  5  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 

MELASSES,  molajfes,  mohjfes,  that  grofs  fluid  matter 
that  remains  of  fugar  after  refining,  which  no  boiling  can 
bring  to  a  confiftence  more  folid  than  that  of  fyrup. 

Properly  melafles  are  the  fediment  of  one  fugar  called 
chypre,  or  brown  fugar:  there  is  a  kind  of  fpirit  diftilled 
from  melafles.     See  Sugar. 

Melafles,  to  what  duties  liable,  2  Will,  and  Mar.fefs.  2. 
<•  4-/35- 

MELETITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  thyites,  which  is  indurated  clay,  and  accordingly  has, 
from  its  hardnefs  and  compaft  texture,  been  taken  for  ftones, 
and  called,  by  the  writers  in  general  on  thefe  fubjects,  la- 
pis meletites,  lapis  galailites,   &c. 

This  is  a  very  compacl,  denfe,  and  firm  fubftance,  lefs 
hard  indeed  than  the  thyites  or  morochthus,  but  more  fo 
than  any  other  of  the  bodies  of  this  clafs;  it  is  naturally  of 
an  extremely  fmooth  and  glofly  furface,  and  fo  foft  to  the 
touch,  that  it  might  be  fufpe£led,  by  a  perfon  unacquainted 
with  thefe  bodies,  to  have  been  rubbed  over  with  fome  fat 
fubftance. 

When  broken  it  appears  of  an  even  and  regular  ftru&ure, 
and  not  compofed  of  arrangements  of  any  viable  corpufcles : 
it  is  ufually  met  with  in  fmall  mafles  of  an  ounce  or  two  in 
weight,  which  are  frequently  rounded  into  theflbape  of  peb- 
bles :  this  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  effe£t  of  art, 
but  it  is  a  natural  confequence  of  their  having  been  rolled  a- 
bout  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  having  had  their  angles  rub- 
bed ofFby  the  continual  friftion  againft  other  harder  bodies. 

If  heated  in  a  common  fire,  it  lofes  its  yellow  colour  en- 
tirely, becoming  of  a  fine  bright  white,  but  it  acquires  little 
or  no  additional  hardnefs ;  when  urged  by  a  more  violent 
heat,  it  turns  into  a  blue  coarfe  glafs,  but  it  requires  a  very 
ftrong  one  to  do  that. 

It  was  anciently  found  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  at  pre- 
fentitis  often  found  in  the  German  mines,  filling  upmany 
fiflures  in  the  rocks,  and  likewife  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  in  I- 
taly,  and  fome  parts  of  France.  When  found  in  the  earth, 
we  ufually  fee  it  in  flat  pieces  of  various  irregular  figures; 
but  that  which  is  found  in  rivers,  is  ufually  of  the  pebble 
fhape,  rounded  and  of  a  very  regular  furface.  The  ancients 
efteemed  it  a  vulnerary,  and  they  ground  it  down  into  a  thick 
liquor  with  water,  and  warned  ulcers  with  it:  they  alfo 
gave  it  internally  to  people  who  were  to  fuffer  operations  in 
furgery,  which,  in  their  time,  were  terrible  enough,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  their  feeling  the  pain;  but  this  feemstohave 

had 


MEL 


M  E  R 


bad  very  little  foundation  in  reafon.     At  prefent  it  is  little  I  plantation:  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is  covered  with  wood,  a 

known  in  the  world,  and  where  it  is  found,  is  ufed  for  no  | 

better  purpofe  than  that  of  marking  in  the  manner  of  chalk. 

It  obtained  its  name  from  the  Greek  Me*,  honey.     Some 

Authors  tell  us,  that  it  was  thus  called  from  its  having  the 

fweetnefs  of  that  fubftance,  but  it  feems  much  more  likely 

to  have  been  fo  denominated  from  its  colour,  which  comes 

much  nearer  to  honey  than  its  tafte  does. 

MELILOT,  melilotus  in  botany,  is  one  of  the  diadelphia 
decandria  of  Linnaeus,  and  one  of  the  berbte  fore  papilio- 
tiaceo  trifoliatcs  of  Ray's.  It  is  defcribed  by  all  the  botanical 
writers  under  the  name  of  melilotus  vulgaris,  melilotus  jlore 
luteo,  and  melilotus  Germanica. 

Melilot  is  fcarce  ever  given  internally,  but,  externally  u- 
fed,  is  a  great  emollient,  refolvent,  and  digeftive.  It  is  a 
good  ingredient  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations  of  this  in- 
tention, and  in  dyfters.  It  ufed  to  be  an  ingredient  in  the 
planter  employed  in  dreffing  blifters,  but  its  virtues  in  that 
form  being  very  little,  and  the  green  colour  expected  from 
it  eafily  counterfeited  with  verdigreafe,  it  is  now  left  out  of 
that  compofition.  The  flowers  are  recommended  by  fome 
in  infufion,  in  the  manner  of  thofe  of  camomile,  as  a  reme- 
dy for  the  fluor  albus. 

MEL1NDA.  See  African  Coasts. 
MELLI.  The  country  formerly  called  Melli,  now 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Mundingoes,  who  (till  retain  pretty 
much  of  the  character  afcribed  to  the  people  of  Melli,  lies 
to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Gambia  ;  on  the  weft  it  borders  on 
the  kingdom  of  Kabo,  on  the  fouth  it  has  Melli  properly  fo 
called,  and  the  mountains  that  part  it  from  Guinea,  and  on 
the  eaft  it  extends  to  the  kingdom  of  Gago. 

A  great  part  of  this  country  we  are  little  acquainted  with, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  mod:  of  the  inland  territories  of 
Africa,  but  towards  the  fea  coaft  this  country  is  a  little  bet- 
ter known. 

The  firft.  place  of  note  we  meet  with  is,  Kachao,  a  Por- 
tuguefe  colony,  fituated  on  the  river  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
falls  into  the  fea  about  twenty-fix  leagues  below  this  town. 

About  twenty  fix  leagues  above  Kachao,  on  the  fame  fide 
of  the  river,  is  another  trading  town  called  Farini,  where, 
in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  one  may  trade 
for  about  half  the  quantity  of  wax  and  ivory  which  is  traded 
for  at  Kachao.     Here  are  alfo  fome  (laves  to  be  bought. 

Bot  is  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gefves,  where 
mod  of  the  traders  buy  rice,  which  is  in  great  plenty  here, 
and  very  good. 

Gefves  is  a  village  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  on  which 
the  Portuguefe  have  a  factory.  At  Gefves  one  may  trade 
yearly  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  flaves,  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred quintals  of  wax,  and  as  many  of  ivory. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Gefves,  is  a  village  call- 
ed Kurbali,  where  there  is  a  confiderable  trade  for  fait:  here 
are  alfo  fold  fome  flaves  and  ivory. 

Rio  Grande,  or  the  Great  River,  runs  about  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Gefves.  About  eighty 
leagues  from  the  mouth  of  it  is  a  nation  of  negroes,  who  are 
good  traders  in  ivory,  rice,  millet,  and  fome  flaves.  They 
are  called  Analous. 

Over  againft  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande,  is  a  clutter  of  i- 
flands  called  Biffago  ifles,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is 
Cafagut,  being  about  fix  leagues  long  and  two  broad  :  its 
foil  is  very  good,  and  produces  millet,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of 
pulfe,  befides  orange  and  palm  trees,  and  many  others. 
This  ifland,  with  thofe  of  Carache,  Canabac  and  La  Galli- 
na,  are  the  only  ones  where  the  Europeans  may  trade  with 
fome  fecurity.  They  trade,  however,  fometimes  at  the 
other  iflands,  but  they  muft  be  extremely  cautious ;  for 
after  all  their  precautions,  they  will  be  robbed  and  mur- 
dered, if  they  venture  to  go  afhore. 

The  river  Nunho  runs  fixteen  leagues  to  the  fouth  of 
Rio  Grande;  it  is  very  confiderable,  and  comes  from  a  vaft 
diftance  in  land.  One  may  buy  here  three  hundred  quintals 
of  ivory,  and  one  hundred  flaves  a  year.  Rice  grows  here 
admirably  well,  and  is  very  cheap.  There  are  every  where 
fugar  canes,  which  grow  naturally,  and  plants  of  indigo, 
which  might  turn  to  good  account.  The  trade  is  carried 
on  here  from  March  till  Auguft. 

In  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  late  Royal  African  com- 
pany of  England  had,  in  the  year  1728,  two  iflands;  the 
one  called  Taflb,  a  large  flat  ifland,  near  three  leagues  in 
circumference,  in  which  the  company's  flaves  had  a  good 
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mong  which  are  filk,  and  cotton-trees  of  a  prodigious  fize. 

The  other  ifland  is  Benfe,  whereon  flood  a  regular  fort. 
It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  one  of  the  Englifh  chiefs.   ' 
MEMBERS.     See  Ports. 

MEMCEDA,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  at  Mocha  in  Ara- 
bia, it  contains  three  chopines  of  France,  and  forty  mem- 
cedas  make  one  teman. 

MEMPHITES,  lapis  memphiticus,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
kind  of  ftone  of  a  pinguious  fubftance,  parti-coloured,  and 
found  near  Memphis  in  Egypt,  from  which  it  took  its  name. 
Diofcorides  relates,  that  this  ftone  levigated  and  rubbed  on 
the  parts  which  are  to  fuffer  cutting  or  burning,  they  be- 
come infenfible.  What  this  ftone  was,  has  been  unknown 
fince  the  time  of  Diofcorides. 

MENTZ,  an  archbifhopric  and  electorate  in  Germany. 
It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mayne,  between  the  electo- 
rate of  Triers  on  the  weft,  the  Palatinate  on  the  fouth, 
Franconia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Wetteraw  on  the  north. 
It  is  about  fixty  miles  in  length,  from  north-eaft  to  fouth- 
weft,  and  about  fifty  in  breadth. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  eledtor's  revenue  arifes  from 
the  toll  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayne,  and  from  the  tax  on 
the  excellent  wines  produced  in  his  country. 

The  chief  towns  of  any  trade  are,  1.  Mentz,  on  the 
Rhine,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Mayne.  This  city 
claims  a  right  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  which 
certainly  was  firft  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Fauft,  or 
Guttenberg,  about  the  year  1450. 

Here  is  a  very  beautiful  key  along  the  river,  defended  by 
feveral  works,  well  fortified  with  cannon.  That  part  of  the 
city  which  extends  towards  the  river  is  moft  populous. 
The  beft  vineyards  for  Rhenifh  wines  being  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, Mentz  has  a  flourifbing  trade  in  that  commodity 
more  particularly,  and  its  commerce  is  the  brifker,  by  rea- 
fon that  all  the  merchandize  which  paffes  up  and  down  the 
Rhine  flops  in  its  harbour,  to  change  bottoms.  In  this 
neighbourhood  is  Hockhem,  fo  celebrated  for  good  wines, 
that  the  beft  Rhenifh  is  from  thence  called  old  hock. 

2.  Bingen  is  a  pleafant  fmall  town,  which  ftands  in  the 
diftrict  called  Rhingaw,  which  is  fo  populous,  that  it  looks 
like  one  entire  town,  intermixed  with  gardens  and  vine- 
yards. The  riling  grounds  about  it  produce  wines  that  are 
efteemed  preferable  to  thofe  of  Baccharac,  fo  much  in  vogue 
heretofore. 

3.  Elfeld,  five  miles  weft  from  Mentz,  is  a  ftrong  fortifi- 
ed town,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Rhingaw.  Here  is  Roderheim,  a  place  noted  for  the 
growth  of  the  beft  wines  in  thefe  parts. 

4.  Wiefbaden  lies  between  fix  and  feven  leagues  from 
Frankfort,  and  about  five  or  fix  miles  north  of  Mentz:  it 
is  the  metropolis  of  a  country  belonging  to  the  branch  of 
Naffau  Saarbrack,  and  is  famous  for  its  mineral  waters. 

MERCATOR'S  CW<,  in  navigation.  See  Mercator's 
Chart. 

Mercator's  Sailing,  that  performed  by  Mercator's 
chart. 

MERCER's  COMPANY,  provifions  for  relief  of  their 
creditors,  21  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  25  Geo.  II. 
c.  7.  Three  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
mercer's  company  towards  payment  of  annuities,  debts,  &c. 
21  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  For  the  relief  of  the  bond  and  other  cre- 
ditors of  the  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  myftery  of 
mercers  of  the  city  of  London,  4  Geo.  III.  c.  50. 

MERCHANT.  The  term  Merchant,  (in  Latin  Mer. 
cator)  or  Trader,  from  Tradendo,  as  Minfhew  derives  it,  fs 
in  England,  according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word, 
now  confined  to  him  who  buys  and  fells  any  commodities 
in  grofs,  or  deals  in  exchange ;  that  trafficks  in  the  way  of 
commerce,  either  by  importation  or  exportation;  or  that 
carries  on  bufinefs  by  way  of  emption,  vendition,  barter, 
permutation,  or  exchange;  and  that  makes  a  continued  af- 
fiduity  or  frequent  negociation  in  the  myftery  of  merchan- 
dizing his  fole  bufinefs. 

It  is  true,  that  formerly  every  one,  who  was  a  buyer  or 
feller  in  the  retail  way,  was  called  a  merchant,  and  they 
continue  to  be  deemed  fo  ftill,  both  in  France  and  Holland  ; 
but  here  fhopkeepers,  "or  thofe  who  attend  fairs  and  markets, 
have  loft  that  appellation. 

The  mercantile  profeffion  is  very  ancient,  and  generally 
efteemed  noble  and  independent :  in  France,  by  two  arrets 
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of  Lewis  XIV.  the  one  in  1669,  and  the  other  of  1701,  a 
nobleman  is  allowed  to  trade  both  by  land  and  fea,  without 
any  difparagement  to  his  nobility;  and  we  have  frequent 
inftances  of  merchants  being  ennobled  in  that  country,  in 
regard  of  the  utility  their  commerce,  and  the  manufactures 
they  have  fet  up,  has  produced  to  the  ftate.     In  Bretagne, 
even  a  retail-trader  does  not  derogate  from  his  nobility, 
which  only  fleeps  whilft  he  continues  to  exercife  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  he  only  ceafes  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  his 
nobleffe,  whilft  he  carries  on  commerce,  and  re-affumes  it 
by  giving  over  trade,  without  any  letter  or  inftrument  of 
rehabilitation.     In  many  other  ftates,  and  more  efpecially 
in  the  republics  of"  Venice,  Holland,  and  Genoa,  its  va- 
lue increafes,  and   we  wifh  we  could  fay  the  fame  regard 
was  paid  it  in  England,  as  it  merits  from  a  trading  nation  ; 
but  its  importance  is  not  fo  juftly  confidered  by  us  as  it 
ought  to  be,  more  efpecially,  as  we  enjoy  every  defirable 
advantage  for  carrying  it  on  ;  and,  could  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  it  be  brought  to  this  way  of  thinking,  and  be 
perfuaded   to  do  juftice  to  a  profeffion  we  all  efteem  ho- 
nourable, by  a  ftricter  imitation  of  the  above-mentioned 
flates,  and,  not  only  to  ftudy,  but  appropriate  their  affi- 
duity  and  diligence  (more  efpecially  that  practifed  by  our 
induftrious  Flemifh  neighbours)  from  a  fincere  conviction 
of  the  excellency  of  the  mercantile  employ,    we  fhould 
foon  outftrip  every  competitor,  and  render  the  Britifh  mer- 
chant as  celebrated  as  the  Britifh  valour  or  the  Britifh 
power,  which  he,  more  than  others,  contributes  to  fup- 
port.     It  is  true,  that  trade  ftands  fo  fair  in  the  efteem  of 
an  Englishman,  and  promifes  fo  many  occafions  either  for 
raifing  or  improving  a  fortune,  that  many  younger  fons 
and  brothers  of  peers  are  frequently  bred  up  to,  and  em- 
brace it;  but  then  they  are  too  apt  to  quit  it  on  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  dignities  of  their  families,  or  to  fome  public 
employment,    and   withdraw  thofe  funds,   which  might 
otherwife  be  continued  in  it,  both  to  their  own  and  the 
nation's  emolument ;    whereas,    was  a  contrary  practice 
obferved,  and  could  many  (whofe  immenfe  riches  enable 
them)  be  perfuaded  to  purfue  their  firft  beginnings,  and 
deftine  part  of  their  great  effects  to  run  into  this  channel, 
we  fhould  fee  commerce  yet  daily  improve,    and  many 
more  active  profeffors  fhining  at  the  head  of  it  than  we 
now  do,  a  number  of  important  enterprizes  might  be  un- 
dertaken, and  happily  concluded,  to  the  no  fmall  increafe 
both"  of  public  and  private  intereft:  but  it  is  an  unhappi- 
nefs  in  regard  to  traffic,  that  many  gentlemen  who  have 
been  enriched  by  it,  or  their  inheritors,  frequently  with- 
draw from  it,  either  to  live  in  retirement,  or,  by  an  ad- 
vancement to  honours  and  pofts,  change  the  tranquil  and 
pleafurable  mercantile  employ  for  the  more  troublefome, 
though  fplendid  one,  of  grandeur  and  power;  and  not- 
withstanding fuch  may,  and  undoubtedly  often  do,  look 
down  on  their  quondam  bufinefs,  as  derogatory  and  now 
beneath  them,  yet  a  prime  minifter  of  France,  and  feveral 
fucceffive  grand  dukes  of  Tufcany,  we  fhould  think  might 
countenance  any  one's  continuance  in  it,  as  they  deemed 
it  no  difparagement  to  their  high  ftations,  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  for  their  trade,  as  well  as  for  their  eminence  and 
greatnefs.     And,  to  fhew  how  commerce  is  thought  of 
by  moft  foreigners,  we  may  fubjoin  to  the  examples  quoted 
of  the  regard  paid  it,  that  many  of  the  Italian  princes  are 
the  principal  merchants  of  their  ftates,  and  think  it  no 
difcredit  to  make  their  palaces  ferve  as  warehoufes.     Many 
of  the  kings  of  Afia,  moft  of  thofe  on  the  coaft  of  Africa 
and  Guinea,  traffic  with  the  Europeans,  either  in  perfon 
or  by  their  minifters  ;  fo  that,  in  reality,  Spain  is  the  only 
country  we  know  of,  where  the  mercantile  employ  is  in 
difrepute;  and  there  it  is  counted  lefs  ignoble  and  ungene- 
rous to  beg,  than  folicit  a  fupport,  or  improve  a  fortune, 
by  merchandizing.     And,  before  we  proceed  to  mention 
the  laws  in  force  concerning  traders,  we  fhall  here  defcribe 
their  neceffary  qualifications,  and  give  fome  few  rules  for 
their  conduct,  tending  to  fecure  them   the  fuccefs  they 
aim  at. 

Previous  to  a  man's  engaging  in  a  general  trade,  and 
becoming  an  univerfal  dealer,  he  ought  to  treafure  up  fuch 
a  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge,  as  may  enable  him  to  carry 
it  on  with  eafe  to  himfelf,  and  without  rifking  fuch  loffes 
and  difgufts,  as  great  ill-concerted  undertakings  will  na- 
turally expofe  him  to  ;  wherefore,  to  reduce  this  neceffary 
fcience  to  a  proper  regulation,  we  fhall  recommend  the 
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following  particulars  to  his  acquirement,  and,  if  his  trade 
is  more  limited,  his  learning  and  knowledge  may  be  fci 
too. 

The  general  merchant  then  jhouli  learn, 

r.  To  write  properly  and  correctly. 

2.  All  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  which  have  any  affinity 
or  relation  to  commerce. 

3.  To  keep  books  of  double  and  tingle  entry,  as  jour- 
nals, leidger,  &c. 

4.  To  be  expert  in  the  order  and  forms  of  invoices, 
accounts  of  fales,  policies  of  infurance,  Charter-parties, 
bills   of  lading,  and  bills  of  exchange. 

5.  To  kndw  the  agreement  between  the  monies,  weights, 
and  meafures  of  all  parts. 

6.  If  he  deals  in  filk,  woollen,  linen,  or  hair  manu- 
factories, he  ought  to  know  the  places  where  the  different 
forts  of  merchandizes  are  manufactured,  in  what  manner 
they  are  made,  what  are  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
compofed,  and  from  whence  they  come,  the  preparations 
of  thefe  materials  before  working  up,  and  to  the  merchan- 
dizes after  their  fabrication. 

7.  The  lengths  and  breadths  which  filk,  woullen,  or 
hair  fluffs,  linens,  cottons,  fuftians,  &c.  ought  to  have, 
according  to  the  divers  ftatutes  and  regulations  of  the 
places  where  they  are  manufactured,  with  their  different 
prices  according  to  their  times  and  feafons,  and,  if  he  can 
add  to  his  knowledge  the  different  dyes,  and  ingredients 
which  enter  for  the  formation  of  the  various  colours,  it 
will  not  be  ufelefs. 

8.  If  he  confines  his  trade  to  that  of  oils,  wines,  &c. 
he  ought  to  inform  himfelf  particularly  of  the  appearances 
of  the  fucceeding  crops  for  his  government  in  diipofiftg  of 
what  he  has  on  hand;  or  to  learn,  as  exactly  as  he  can, 
what  they  have  produced  when  got  in,  for  his  direction  in 
making  the  neceffary  purchafes  and  engagements. 

9.  What  are  the  forts  of  merchandizes  which  are  found 
more  in  one  country  than  another,  them  which  are  fcarce, 
their  different  fpecies  and  qualities,  and  the  propereft  me- 
thod for  bringing  them  to  a  good  marker,  either  by  land 
or  fea. 

1  o.  Which  are  the  merchandizes  permitted  or  prohibited, 
as  well  entering  as  going  out  of  the  kingdom  or  eftates 
where  they  are  made. 

It.  The  price  of  exchange,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
different  places,  and  what  is  the  caufe  of  its  rife  and  fall. 

12.  The  cuftoms  due  on  importation  or  exportation  of 
merchandizes,  according  to  the  ufages  of  the  places,  tarifs, 
and  regulations,  that  he  trades  to. 

13.  The  beft  manner  of  folding  up,  embaleing,  or  tun- 
ning the  merchandizes  for  their  prefervation. 

14.  The  price  and  condition  of  freighting,  andinfuring 
{hips  and  merchandizes. 

1  5.  The  goodnefs  and  value  of  all  neceffaries  for  the 
construction  and  repairs  of  fhipping,  the  different  manners 
of  their  building,  what  the  wood,  the  iron,  the  marts, 
the  cordage,  the  anchors,  cannons,  fails,  and  all  requifites 
may  coft. 

1 6.  The  wages  commonly  given  to  the  captains,  officers, 
and  failors,  and  the  manner  of  engaging  with  them. 

17.  The  foreign  languages  (or  at  leaftas  many  of  them 
as  he  can  attain  to)  which  may  be  reduced  to  four  principal 
ones,  viz.  1.  The  Spanifh,  which  is  in  ufage  in  almoft 
all  the  Eaft,  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Africk,  from  the 
Canaries  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  2.  The  Italian, 
underftood  on  all  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  Levant.  3.  The  Teutonick,  or  German, 
which  is  underftood  in  almoft  all  the  Northern  countries. 
And,  4.  French,  which  is  now  become  almoft  univerfally 
current,  fafhionable,  and  ufeful. 

18.  The  confular  jurifdiction  with  the  laws,  cuftoms, and 
ufages,  of  the  different  countries  he  does  or  may  trade  to; 
and  generally  all  the  ordinances  and  regulations  which 
have  any  relation  to  commerce,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

ig.  In  fine,  although  it  is  not  precifely  neceffary  that  a 
merchant  be  very  learned,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  very 
proper  that  he  knows  fomething  of  hiftory,  particularly 
that  of  his  own  country,  geography,  hydrography,  or  tbe 
fcience  of  navigation,  and  that  he  has  knowledge  of  the 
difcoveries  of  the  countries  where  trade  is  eltablifhtd,  in 
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what  manner  it  is  fettled,  of  the  companies  which  are 
formed  to  fupport  thofe  eftablifhments,  of  the  colonies  that 
they  have  fent  out,  of  which  he  need  not  want  memoirs, 
as  almoft  all  are  inferted  in  this  work,  and  which  he  may 
alfo  learn  from  the  relations  of  travellers;  all  thefe  things 
are  of  a  very  great  utility  for  the  enterprizes  of  commerce, 
which  he  may  have  a  defign  to  undertake. 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  requifites  for  forming  a 
merchant,  that  he  ought,  on  all  occafions,  to  have  a 
ilrict  regard  to  truth,  and  avoid  fraud  and  deceit  as  cor- 
roding cankers  to  his  reputation  and  fortune;  for,  however 
cunning  the  mafk  is  wore,  chanee  may,  or  time  certainly 
will,  difcover  the  cheat,  and  render  the  wearer  expofed  to 
the  contempt  2nd  infults  of  thofe  he  has  impofed  on  ;  and, 
to  what  has  been  faid,j  permit  as  tb  fubjoin  the  advice, 
that  he  who  undertakes  a  foreign  trade  fhould  do  it  with 
great  caution  and  circumfpertion,  obferving  feveral  circum- 
stances tending  to  fecure  him  fuccefs  :  as  firft  to  make  him- 
felf  matter  of  that  branch  of  commerce  he  intends  to  en- 
gage in;  and,  if  he  does  not  tranfadt  this  bufinefs  perfo- 
nally,  to  be  cautious  in  his  choice  of  factors  ;  above  all, 
that  they  be  noted  for  their  capacity  and  integrity,  other- 
wife  the  beft  laid  fcheme  may  be  rendered  abortive,  and 
produce  a  confiderable  lofs,  inftead  of  an  expected  advan- 
tage, through  the  treachery,  neglect,  or  ignorance  of  the 
agent ;  for  which  reafon,  a  trader  mould  not  be  drawn  in 
to  employ  a  factor,  with  whofe  character  he  is  unac- 
quainted, from  any  motive  whatfoever,  even  from  that 
moft  prevailing  one,  of  ferving  for  a  lefs  commiflion  than 
what  others  commonly  do,  as  we  are  fure  no  trade  is  worth 
carrying  on,  that  will  not  afford  the  allowance  generally 
made  to  thofe  the  merchant  thinks  proper  to  fubftitute  and 
employ.  His  firft  care,  therefore,  fhould  be  the  choice  of 
fuch  a  correfpondent  as,  he  can  depend  on,  whofe  integrity 
will  naturally  lead  him  affiduoufly  to  folicit  and  promote 
the  intereft  of  his  principal,  unbiased  by  any  finifter  views 
of  his  own.  But  as  merchants,  who  engage  in  the  foreign 
trade,  as  well  as  thofe  who  confine  themfelves  to  one  at 
home,  tranfact  a  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  themfelves,  we 
lhall  here  add  fome  valuable  remarks  for  their  government 
in  purchafes  and  fales,  partly  extracted  from  M.  Savary's 
Parfait  Negotiant,  and  partly  what  our  own  experience 
has  furnifhed  us  with,  as  they  may  be  equally  ferviceabie 
to  an  Englifh  and  French  reader,  though  Mr.  Savary's 
fliare  of  them  was  principally  intended  for  the  latter. 

Trade  becomes  more  or  lefs  troublefome,  according  as 
it  is  more  or  lefs  extenfive  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that 
merchants  ought  to  appropriate  different  maxims  and 
confiderations  for  the  conduct  and  management  of  their 
affairs. 

Thofe  who  traffic  in  the  merchandizes  of  our  own  ma- 
nufactories, or  confine  their  trade  to  the  confumptionof  one 
city  only,  run  lefs  rifques,  and  carry  on  their  bufinefs  eafier 
than  thofe  who  difpofe  of  their  goods,  not  only  in  the  place 
of  their  refidence,  but  to  dealers  or  retailers  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  or  abroad  ;  this  fhall  be  explained  after 
treating  of  the  manner  which  merchants  ought  to  obferve 
in  the  purchafe  of  commodities,  and  the  efiablifhing  fabrics 
themfelves. 

And  for  this  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  places  where 
any  confiderable  manufactories  are  fettled,  there  are  gene- 
rally affociated  merchants,  who  fupply  the  fabricators  with 
the  neceffary  materials  for  their  works,  which  they  fell 
them,  and  in  payment  take  their  goods,  which  they  after- 
wards difpatch  in  other  places,  or  on  the  fpot,  to  fupply 
commiffions  given  them. 

Though  there  are  fome  of  the  artificers  fo  opulent,  as 
to  buy  and  procure  the  ingredients  they  want  for  the  fupply 
of  their  manufactories  from  firft  hands  ;  yet  there  are  others, 
who  (being  matters  of  lefs  ftock)  fell  their  goods  to  the  firft 
purchafers  that  afk  after  them. 

Nov/  merchants  mult  govern  themfelves  in  their  deal- 
ings with  thefe  three  forts  of  men,  according  as  the  times 
and  feafons  fhall  dictate ;  for  in  thofe,  when  the  mer- 
chandizes are  fcarce  and  in  demand,  they  muft  buy  of  all 
as  well  as  they  can,  and  according  to  the  advantages  that 
may  prefent ;  but,  when  commerce  is  dead,  or  little  flir- 
ring,  and  abundance  of  goods  lying  on  hand,  they  fhould 
then  ,ait  with  circumfpection,  and  obferve  the  following 
maxims  in  all  their  purchafes. 


i.  When  goods  begin  to  rife  in  price  (which  commonly 
proceeds  from  thefe  two  caufes,  either  that  the  value  of  the 
materials  is  confiderably  augmented  on  account  of  their 
fcarcity,  or  that  there  are  but  few  goods  ready-made,  to 
fupply  a  brifk  demand)  it  is  natural  for  thofe  that  are  per-' 
fected  to  increafe  in  efteem,  in  proportion  to  the  want  and 
paucity  of  them;  but  it  is  prudence  in  him  that  would  buy 
under  fuch  circumttances,  to  examine  the  caufes  that  pro- 
duce this  augmentation ;  and,  if  the  goods  are  of  filk, 
enquire  whether  the  crop  of  that  commodity  has  been  good 
or  bad,  though',  if  the  feafon  has  been  moift  and  rainy  at 
the  place  of  its  growth,  he  may  be  affured  of  the  latter,' 
and  that  the  fcarcity  of  the  merchandize  proceeds  from  thfs 
of  the  principal  material. 

It  is  equally  the  fame  in  the  manufactories  of  cloth,  and 
other  woollens,  when  wools  are  fcarce  and  rifen  in  price  ; 
and  thefame  with  linens  under  the  fhortnefs  of  the  crop  of 
hemp  and  flax,  and  indeed  of  all  forts  of  materials,  which 
compofe  the  manufactures  of  the  different  forts  of  mer- 
chandizes, current  in  trade;  bccaufe  the  fcarcenefs  of  thefe 
(as  has  been  faid}  augments  their  price,  and  cohfequently 
that  of  the  commodities  made  of  them. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  when  the  augmented  price  of 
merchandizes  proceeds  from  the  fcarcity  of  their  materials, 
that  it  not  only  remains  fo  long,  but  that  it  daily  rifes  by 
little  and  little,  and  in  this  cafe  affords  the  merchant  no 
room  for  deliberation,  who  ought  immediately  to  buy  and 
make  his  bargain,  to  receive  yet  afterwards  (in  a  certain 
time)  the  quantity  he  judges  he  may  want  to  fell. 

If  the  rife  of  goods  comes  from  there  being  few  in  the 
fabrics,  and  a  great  demand  for  them,  and  not  through  a 
want  of  the  materials'  which  compofe  them,  the  buyer 
ought  to  act  with  fagacity  and  prudence  in  their  purchafe  ; 
becaufe  this  probably  is  a  fire  that  will  foon  pafs,  and  this 
augmentation  lalt  no  longer  than  the  warmth  that  occa- 
fioned  it,  for  two  reafons ;  the  firft,  becaufe  it  may  be 
chance  effected  it,  proceeding  from  fome  merchants  of  dif- 
ferent places  accidentally  giving  their  commiffions  at  the 
fame  time,  or  that  they  happened  to  meet  at  the  manufac- 
tories, which  makes  the  fabricators  ftand  firm  to  their 
prices  ;  though,  when  thefe  merchants  are  fupplied,  things 
return  to  the  fame  ftate  they  were  in  before,  and  fuch  an 
occurrence  makes  them  fometimes  even  diminifh  greatly 
in  their  value,  becaufe  the  workmen,  feeing  themfelves 
fought  after,  engage  deeply  in  their  fabrics,  and  the 
abundance  then  occafions  a  cheapnefs,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  a  fcarcity  before  produced  the  reverfe ;  and  thefe 
confiderations  are  very  important  towards  fuccefsful  pur- 
chafes. 

2.  The  fecond  maxim,  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  the 
buying  of  merchandizes,  is,  to  be  extremely  circumfpect 
in  his  words,  that  his  defire  of  having  the  goods  he  is  treat- 
ing for,  may  not  appear;  and  he  fhould  not  flight  or  un- 
dervalue them,  in  order  to  be  thought  not  to  want  them, 
as  this  cunning  only  ferves  to  embarrafs  the  mind  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  make  him  more  firm  and  tenacious 
under  the  uncertainty,  whether  this  is  a  feint  or  not,  and 
is  a  means  of  his  not  fo  foon  refolving  to  part  with  his 
goods  at  the  price  offered,  for  fear  of  being  furprized  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  ought  to  act  with  fincerity  and  franknefs, 
accompanied,  however,  with  prudence,  workmen  likino- 
better  to  deal  with  fuch  fort  of  chapmen,  than  with  thoie 
who  ufe  tricks  and  fubtlety. 

3.  The  third  is  to  confider  whether  the  merchandize 
has  diminifhed  in  price  from  a  higher  degree  to  which  it 
was  before  mounted,  or  whether  it  augmented  in  price 
from  a  lower  one,  at  which  it  was,  by  reafon  of  a  dulnefs 
in  trade,  or  by  the  too  great  abundance  that  there  has  been 
in  the  fabricks  :  this  is  the  greateft  nicety  in  the  buyers. 

For  if  it  is  at  the  height  of  its  dearnefs,  and  it  comes  to 
fall,  then  you  ought  not  to  buy,  becaufe  it  is  certain,  that 
if  the  caufe  which  made  it  mount  to  f  1  high  a  price  ceafes, 
that  it  will  daily  diminifh,  till  it  returns  to  the  point  of  its 
juft  value. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  goods  are  at  their  loweft  value, 
and  the  price  begins  to  rife,  it  is  then  a  time  to  buy,  be- 
caufe it  is  certain  that  it  will  daily  augment,  fo  long  as  the 
caufe  which  gave  room  for  its  augmentation  lafts. 

And  though  what  has  been  faid  may  appear  a  paradox, 
it  is,   however,  a  truth  founded  on  experience,   and  by 
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which  the  moft  fkilful  and  ingenious  merchants  have  greatly 
loft  or  gained,  according  as  they  have  timely  taken  their 
meafures  or  neglected  them. 

4.  The  fourth  maxim  in  the  purchafe  of  goods  is,  both 
to  know  and  reflect  where  they  will  meet  the  beft  fales, 
and  then  fuit  their  quality  to  the  tafte  of  the  inhabitants. 

5.  The  fifth  maxim  is  to  buy  of  the  pooreft  workmen, 
becaufe,  they,  not  having  the  means  to  lay  up  their  ma- 
nufactures, mult  fell  cheaper  than  the  more  powerful  ones 
will,  who  have  fubftance,  and  can  keep  their  goods  till  a 
fit  opportunity  offers  for  a  more  advantageous  fale. 

6.  The  fixth  maxim  is,  not  to  be  drawn  in  to  engage 
beyond  your  capital  by  the  tempting  bait  of  a  cheap  pur- 
chafe, and  from  a  wrong  calculation  of  your  ability  to 
pay  at  the  time  agreed  on  ;  as  a  failure  of  punctuality 
herein  will  occafion  a  lofs  of  credit  among  the  fabricators 
not  to  be  recovered. 

7.  The  feventh  maxim  is  not  to  employ,  as  factors  at 
the  fabric,  any  who  act  as  merchants,  and  fell  the  mate- 
rials to  the  manufacturers ;  for  they  always  buy  the  goods 
dearer  than  others  who  have  nothing  to  fell,  becaufe  they 
give  a  part  in  payment,  and  very  often  to  recover  from  their 
debtors,  they  take  of  them  merchandizes  in  payment,  which 
are  neither  fo  good  nor  handfome  as  thofe  bought  with 
ready  money. 

8.  The  eighth  and  laft  maxim,  which  we  mall  men- 
tion on  this  fubjeit,  is,  that  if  the  buyer  has  a  partner, 
one  of  them  fliould  be  on  the  fpot,  for  two  reafons ;  firft, 
becaufe,  being  interefted  in  the  trade,  he  is  more  diligent, 
and  takes  better  care  of  what'he  does,  than  a  factor,  who 
often  regards  nothing  more  than  his  own  interef},  and 
who,  having  commiffions  from  feveral  merchants,  favours 
thofe  he  pleafes  :  the  fecond  is,  becaufe  affairs  are  tranf- 
acted  more  fecretly,  and,  many  times,  opportunities  offer 
for  good  purchafes,  which  one  commiflioned  doth  not  dare 
to  engage  in,  though  on  fuch  adventure:,  large  profits  are 
frequently  to  be  made. 

Thefe  maxims  alfo  hold  good  in  the  purchafe  of  all 
other  commodities,  and,  if  carefully  attended  to,  will  lead 
the  merchant  in  the  fteps  he  ought  to  tread,  to  fecure  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  as  thefe  have  been  directed  to  guide  him  in  lay- 
ing out  his  money  to  the  beft  advantage,  we  fhall  now 
borrow  the  affiftance  of  the  fame  author  to  furniih  him 
with  proper  directions  for  his  management  in  conducting 
his  fales.     And, 

Firftj  The  merchant  fhould  avoid  many  words  and  cir- 
cumlocutions in  his  dealings,  as  this  looks  more  like  a  re- 
tailer than  one  who  is  not  fo  ;  and,  fuppofing  he  is  treating 
with  one  of  this  laft  diftinction,  he  may  be  affured,  that 
the  buyer  underftands  the  value  of  the  goods,  fo  that  the 
merchant  only  occafions  himfelf  an  unneceflary  trouble 
to  afk  much  out  of  the  way;  therefore,  what  is  princi- 
pally to  be  obferved  in  fales  on  truft  is,  that  his  debtor  be 
one  noted  for  his  punctuality  and  honefty,  and  alfo  dif- 
patches  large  quantities  of  goods,  as  thefe  motives  fliould 
induce  a  preference  to  be  given  one  fo  qualified,  (though 
with  lefs  profit)  rather  than  to  another  with  an  inferior 
credit  and  a  fhorter  trade. 

2.  If  the  merchandizes  dealt  in  are  fuch  as  are  depen- 
dent, in  fome  fort,  for  their  value  on  the  mode,  feafons 
ought  to  be  confulted  for  advantageous  fales ;  fo  that,  if 
thofe  proper  for  the  winter  are  aiked  for  at  the  latter  end 
of  it,  it  is  not  reafonable  to  expect  fo  much  then  as  in  the 
beginning,  neither  is  it  confident  with  the  owner's  intereft 
to  keep  them,  as  he  may  have  no  other  offers  till  the  re- 
turning year,  and  he  then  rifques  their  continuing  in 
fafhion,  fo  that  it  will  be  prudent  to  embrace  any  tolerable 
offer,  under  thefe  circumftances,  that  is  made  him. 

3.  He  ought  not  to  truft  too  much  to  any  one  perfon; 
for,  in  cafe  of  a  failure,  it  may  ftraiten  him,  and,  in  the 
end,  bring  him  to  the  fame  misfortune ;  therefore  prudence 
will  direct  him  to  difperfe  his  effects  in  many  hands,  that, 
if  one  or  two  mifcarry,  he  may  be  lefs  fenfible  of  his  lofs, 
and  better  able  to  fupport  it:  this  is  a, very  neceffary  maxim 
to  be  obferved  by  thofe  who  have  large  dealings,  as  the 
fufferings  by  a  contrary  practice  are  innumerable,  and  there 
is  no  one  article  of  mifconduct  that  has  brought  fo  many 
to  ruin  as  this. 

4.  A  merchant  fhould  not  inconfiderably  engage  with 
young  men,  who  have  little  more  to  recommend  them  to 
credit  than  being  the  children  of  rich  parents,  as  a  truft  on 


this  account  is  the  product  of  a  very  falfe  maxim  ;  becaufe,' 
if  they  do  otherwife  than  well,  their  fathers  would  hardly 
pay  their  debts,  as  the  creditor  may  have  flattered  himfelf, 
neither  is  it  reafonable  to  expect  it,  no  more  than  to  think 
they  fhould  incommode  thenfelves,  or  hurt  their  other 
children,  purely  to  fupport  a  fon,  whom  gaming,  debau- 
chery, or  at  beft  imprudence,  has  reduced. 

5.  If  it  happens,  that  debtors  omit  paying  what  they 
owe  at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  creditors  fhould  not  op- 
prefs  them  with  an  extravagant  intereft ;  for,  though  ne- 
ceffity  obliges  them  feemingly  to  fubmit,  it  is  a  fure  canker 
to  their  fortunes,  which  too  often  at  laft  involves  both  the 
trufted,  and  him  that  trufts,  in  ruin.  Befides,  if  the  latter 
efcape  a  failure  he  has  drawn  the  other  into,  we  fhould 
think  he  could  not  the  ladies  of  confeience,  when  he  reflects 
on  his  occafioning  the  debtor's  misfortunes,  by  the  extor- 
tion he  had  impoled. 

6.  The  fixth  maxim  is  never  to  lend  to  any  fort  of  per- 
fons  wbatfoeveron  an  unjuftifiable  fecurity,  nor  to  take  an 
unwarrantable  intereft  ;  for  this  is  a  deteftable  act,  and 
•expofes  the  ufurer  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  renders 
him  abominable  both  in  the  fight  of  God  and  man. 

It  is,  however,  both  reafonable  and  prudent  for  a  mer- 
chant to  take  pledges  or  fecurities  from  his  debtors,  and  to 
be  cautious  of  what  they  confift;  for,  if  they  are  in  mer- 
chandize, the  colours,  fafhions,  &c.  of  them  may  change, 
or  the  quality  may  fuffer  by  keeping,  fo  that  whilft  he 
imagines  he  has  the  value  of  what  is  owing  him  in  hand, 
he  may  be  miftaken  by  the  half:  and  in  thefe  cafes  of 
lending  or  felling  on  truft,  and  taking  pawns  inftead  of 
notes  for  fecurity,  the  feller  or  lender  fliould  add  to  the 
above  precaution,  that  of  making  the  terms  of  the  depofit 
very  clear  and  apparent,  in  cafe  of  a  failure  in  the  debtor, 
and  a  confequential  claim  of  the  goods  by  the  other  credi- 
tors, as  a  joint  property,  otherwife  he  may  be  accufed  of 
endeavouring  to  abfeond  the  bankrupt's  effects;  and  if  he 
has  not  taken  the  prudent  fteps  he  ought  in  his  dealings, 
may  be  obliged  to  give  up  what  he  has  received  as  (and 
efteemed)  a  fecurity,  befides  fuffering  in  his  reputation, 
for  being  unable  to  juftify  what  he  aflerted  and  pretended; 
it  would  therefore  be  very  proper  to  have  the  affair  tranf- 
acted  before  witneffes,  or  at  leaft  to  have  all  the  goods  that 
are  pledged  particularly  expreffed,  in  the  note  or  obligation 
given  for  the  truft  or  loan,  by  which  means  the  aforemen- 
tioned inconveniences  would  be  avoided. 

7.  A  merchant  fhould  always  endeavour  to  promote  the 
fales  of  fuch  goods  as  are  decaying,  damaged,  orgrowingun- 
fafliionable,  as  foon  as  he  conveniently  can  ;  and  if  money 
is  not  obtainable  for  them,  he  fhould  truck  them,  if  he 
can  do  it,  on  a  tolerable  footing  ;  regarding,  however,  in 
this  cafe,  not  to  make  the  exchange,  as  one  may  fay,  with 
his  eyes  fhut,  but,  firft,  to  obferve,  that  he  is  well  verfed 
in  the  quality,  and  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  goods 
he  takes  in  return,  otherwife  he  may  verify  the  proverb  of 
being  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  As  deceits  are 
very  common  in  thefe  forts  of  negociations,  fecondly,  he 
ought  to  know  where,  and  on  what  terms  he  can  get  rid 
of  his  new. effects,  otherwife  he  may  tiflc  lofing  more  by 
them  than  his  old  ones.  And,  thirdly,  he  fliould  always 
avoid  giving  any  Ihare  of  ready  money  in  the  bargain,  if 
he  poflibly  can,  as  he  that  parts  with  it  is  fure  to  have  lefs 
advantage  in  thefe  uncertain  dealings,  than  he  that  re- 
ceives it. 

8.  And,  laftly,  a  merchant  fhould  never  fell  any  of  his 
goods  in  fmall  parcels,  except  drove  thereto  by  mere  ne- 
ceffity,  as  this  is  derogating  from  his  character,  and  will 
certainly  occafion  to  him  a  lofs  of  his  retail  cuftomers. 

Merchants  here  were  always  particularly  regarded  by  the 
common  law,  though  the  municipal  laws  of  England,  or 
indeed  of  any  one  realm,  are  not  fufficient  for  the  ordering 
and  determining  the  affairs  of  traffic  and  matters  relating 
to  commerce;  merchandizing  being  fo  univerfal,  and  ex- 
tenfive,  that  this  is  impoffible:  therefore,  the  law-merchant 
(fo  called  from  its  univerfal  concern)  all  nations  take  fpecial 
knowledge  of;  and  the  common  and  ftaiute  laws  of  this 
kingdom  leave  the  caufes  of  merchants  in  many  cafes  to 
their  own  peculiar  laws.  In  the  reign  of  king  Eawird  IV. 
a  merchant  ftranger  made  fuit  before  the  king's  privy  coun- 
cil, for  feveral  bales  of  filk  feloniouily  taken  from  him, 
wherein  it  was  moved,  that  this  matter  fhould  be  deter- 
mined at  common  law;  but  it  was  anfwered  by  the  lord 
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chancellor,  that  as  this  (hit  was  brought  by  a  merchant, 
he  was  not  bound  to  fue  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
it,  Edw.  IV. 

In  former  times  it  was  conceived  that  thofe  laws  that 
were  prohibitory  againft  foreign  goods  did  not  bind  a  mer- 
chant ftranger ;  but  it  has  been  a  long  time  fince  ruled 
otherwife,  for  in  the  leagues  that  are  now  eftabliflied  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  the  laws  of  either  kingdom  are 
excepted,  fo  that  as  the  Englifh  in  France,  or  any  other 
foreign  country  in  amity,  are  fubjedt  to  the  laws  of  that 
country  where  they  refide,  fo  m'uft  the  people  of  France, 
or  any  other  kingdom,  be  fubjedt  to  the  laws  of  England, 
when  refident  here.      19  Hen.  VII. 

Englifh  merchants  are  not  reftrained  to  depart  the  king- 
dom without  licence,  as  all  other  fubjedts  are  ;  they  may- 
depart,  and  live  out  of  the  realm,  and  the  king's  obedience, 
and  the  fame  is  no  contempt,  they  being  excepted  out  of 
the  ftatute  5  Rich.  II.  c.  2.  and  by  the  common  law  they 
might  pafs  the  (eas  without  licence,  though  not  to  mer- 
chandize.    Mich.   12  and  13  Eliz.  Dyer  206. 

By  Magna  Charta  it  is  enacted,  that  all  merchant 
ftrangers  in  amity,  (not  publicly  prohibited)  fball  have 
fafe-condudt  to  come  into,  depart  out  of,  and  remain  in 
England,  and  to  travel  by  water  or  land,  in  and  through 
the  fame  to  buy  and  fell,  &c.     ()  Hen.  III.  c.  30. 

And  if  any  difturbance  or  abufe  be  offered  them,  or  any 
other  merchant  in  a  corporation,  and  the  head  officer  there 
do  not  provide  a  remedy,  the  fran'chife  fhall  be  feized,  and 
the  difturber  fhall  anfwer  double  damages,  and  fuffer  one 
year's  imprifonment,  &c.     Stat,  g  Edw.  III.  c.  I. 

All  merchants  (except  enemies)  may  fafely  come  into 
England,  with  their  goods  and  merchandize.  14  Edui.ill. 
fat.  2.  c.  2. 

Merchant  ftrangers  may  come  into  this  realm,  and  de- 
part at  their  pleafure,  and  they  are  to  be  friendly  enter- 
tained:  and  merchants  alien  fhall  be  ufed  in  this  kingdom 
as  denizens  are  in  others  by  the  ftatute.  5  Rich.  II.  c.  1. 
5  Hen.  IV.  c.  7. 

No  merchant  fhall  be  impleaded  for  another's  debt, 
whereof  he  is  not  debtor,  he.  and  if  a  difference  arifes 
between  the  king  and  any  foreign  ftate,  alien  merchants 
fliall  have  forty  days  notice,  or  longer  time,  to  fell  their 
effects,  and  leave  the  kingdom.     27  Edw.  III.  c.  17. 

N.  B.  The  time  for  merchants  to  withdraw  their  effects 
has  been  by  all  late  treaties  enlarged  to  fix  months,  during 
which  term  they  are  to  remain  free  and  unmolefted  as  well 
in  perfon  as  goods.  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Spain,  and 
other  Powers. 

All  merchants  may  buy  merchandize  of  the  ftaple,  and 
any  merchant  may  deal  in  more  merchandizes  than  one ; 
he  may  buy,  fell,  and  tranfport  all  kinds  of  merchandize, 
excepting  by  latter  adts,  wool,  &c.  1"]  Edw.  III.  c.  3. 
and  38  Edw.  III.  c.  2. 

Merchant  ftrangers  are  to  find  fureties,  that  they  fhall 
not  carry  out  the  merchandize  which  they  bring  into  Eng- 
land.     18  Edw.  II.  c.  21. 

And  when  they  bring  any  merchandize  into  the  realm, 
and  fell  the  fame  for  money,  they  are  to  beftow  it  upon 
other  merchandizes  of  England,  without  exporting  any 
gold  or  filver  ill  coin,  plate,  &c.  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 
4  Hen.  IV.  if.' 15.     5  Hen.  IV.  c.  9. 

This  law  is  altered,  permitting  gold  or  filver  bullion,  or 
any  foreign  coin,  or  jewels  to  be  exported.  Ail  for  Trade, 
15  Car.  II.  c.  7. 

The  fame  extends  as  well  to  denizens  as  ftrangers,  and 
inftridtnefs  of  law,  they  ought  not  to  receive  any  gold  in 
payment.  But  now  payment  may  be  made  in  any  of  the 
current  coins  of  this  kingdom.  8  H.  VI.  c.  24.  3H.VII, 
cap.  8. 

And  the  reafons  of  thefe  laws  were  to  keep  the  gold  and 
filver  within  the  realm,  and  at  the  fame  time  increafe  our 
manufactures  by  encouraging  their  exportation  abroad. 
I  Rich.  III.  c.  9. 

Foreign  merchants  are  to  fell  their  merchandize  at  the 
port  where  they  land  in  grofs,  and  not  by  retale. 

And  merchandize  is  to  be  laden  and  unladen  at  certain 
ports,  and  in  the  day-time,  under  penalties.  1  Eliz. 
cap.  It. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  merchants  to  tranfport  iron,  ar- 
mour, piftols,  mufkets,  faddles,  fwords,  bridles,  &c.  Stat. 
1 2  Car.  II.  c.  4. 
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Merchants,  &c.  corrupting  or  adulterating  wine,  or 
felling  the  fame  adulterated,  are  liable  to  penalties.  1  JVill. 
and  Mar.  fejf.  1.   c.  34. 

On  importation  of  tobacco,  merchants  have  an  allowt- 
ance  of  eight />*;-  cent.   &c.      12  Ann.  c.  8. 

All  merchants  ftrangers,  that  fhall  be  made  denizens, 
either  by  the  king's  letters  patents,  or  by  ait  of  parlia- 
ment, mull  pay  for  their  merchandize,  like  cuftom  and 
fubfidy,  as  they  ought,  or  fhould  pay  before  they  were 
made  denizens.  1 1  Hen.  VII.  c.  14.  22  Hen.~VUL  c.  8. 
I  Eliz.  c.  1.    Co.  2.  Injl.  fol.  742. 

The- wares,  merchandizes,  debts,  or  duties  that  mer- 
chants have  as  joint-traders  or  partners,  fhall  not  go  to  the 
furvivor,  but  fhall  go  to  the  executor  of  him  that  is  de- 
ceafed  *;  and  the  executor  may  join  in  an  action  with  the 
furviving  merchant.  31  Edw.  III.  c.  7.  Coke  on  Littleton, 
fol.  182.    2  Levinz.  188. 

In  copartnerships  between  merchants  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  provide  againft  furvivorfhip.      1  Vern.  21 7. 

If  two  joint  merchants  occupy  their  ftock,  goods,  and 
merchandize  in  common,  to  their  common  profit,  one  of 
them  naming  himfelf  a  merchant,  fliall  have  an  account 
againft  the  other,  naming  him  a  merchant,  and  fliall 
charge  him  as  receptor  \  denariorum,  &c.  that  is,  as  receiver 
of  the  money  of  him,  B,  from  whatever  caufe  and  contrail  it 
jhall  redound  to  the  common  profit  of  them,  A  and  B,  as  may 
he  made  appear  by  lex  mercatoria,   10  Hen.  VII.  16.  a. 

So  where  there  are  two  joint  merchants,  and  one  of 
them  dies,  the  other  fhall  have  account  againft  their  factor, 
without  the  joining  of  the  executor  of  the  deceafed.  Lord 
Raymond,  340. 

In  an  action  upon  the  cafe  againft  A,  the  plaintiff  de- 
clares upon  the  cuftom  between  merchants,  &c.  that  if 
two  merchants  are  found  in  arrear  upon  an  account,  and 
they  promife  to  pay  it  at  certain  days,  that  any  or  either 
of  them  may  be  charged  for  the  whole  fingly ;  and  then 
fhewed  the  account,  that  A  and  B  were  found  in  arrears 
fo  much,  &c.  and  promifed  to  pay  it  at  certain  days,  but 
did  not,  and  the  plaintiff  brought  his  action  againft 
A  only,    and   refolved   that   it  lay.      2  Rolls  Abr.  702, 

7°3- 

To  call  a  merchant  alien  bankrupt,  is  actionable.  Tarloot 
cent.  Morrifon, 

Debt  upon  a  bill  by  a  merchant  to  pay  foreign  coin, 
amounting  to  fo  much  to  be  paid  upon  the  feaft  of  the  pu- 
rification, called  Candlemas-day.  Upon  non  eft  factum 
pleaded,  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Moved  in  arreft  of  judg- 
ment, that  the  declaration  was  not  good,  becaufe  payment 
at  Candlemas  is  not  known  in  our  law  ;  yet  the  judgment 
was  affirmed,  for  that  amongft  merchants  fuch  payment  is 
known  to  be  on  the  20th  of  February,  and  the  judges  ought 
to  take  notice  of  it,  being  ufed  among  merchants,  for  the 
maintenance  of  traffic.  Tel.  198.  1.  Buljl.  134.  Tel. 
135.  t.     Brow  103.  Pernefon  and  Pountney's  cafe. 

No  fliip  fhall  be  obliged  to  come  'to  any  port  of  Eng- 
land, nor  to  abide,  againft  the  will  of  the  matter,  or  of 
trie  merchants,  whofe  the  goods  be  ;  and  if  fuch  Clips 
come  of  their  good  will,  or  be  driven  by  misfortune,  to 
any  port  in  England,  and  the  matters  or  merchants  will  fell 
part  of  their  merchandizes,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  every 
man  to  buy  fuch  merchandizes,  albeit  the  fame  be  not  put 
to  land  to  fell  ;  fo  that  no  merchant  or  other  go  to  meet 
fuchfliips  to  foreftal  the  merchandizes;  fo  that  the  matters 
and  merchants,  after  they  have  fold  that  which  pleafeth 
them,  and  paid  the  cuftom,  may  freely  depart,  and  none 
fliall  difturb  any  fhip  to  come  to  any  port  of  England,  but 
to  the  port  where  the  mafters  and  merchants  will  of  their 
free  will  arrive,  nar  fliall  meddle  with  the  fale  of  the  mer- 
chandizes, nor  difturb  the  merchants ;  and  if  any  fet  di- 
fturbance, he  fhall  incur  a  grievous  forfeiture  to  the  king. 
28  Edw.  III.  cap.  13.  feci.  3.  confirmed  by  20  Rich.  II. 
cap.  4. 


*  Sed  .quaere,  for  it  hath  been  fince  held,  that  the  executor 
and  furvivor  cannot  join,  for  the  remedy  furvives,  though 
the  duty  doth  not ;  and  therefore  on  recovery,  he  mujl  be  ac- 
countable to  the  executor  for  that.  Martin  v.  Crump.  Salk. 
414. 

t  Co.  Litt.  172.  lib.  Incrat.  17,  18,  19.  F.  N,  B, 
117.  D. 
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Indebitatus  ajfumpjit  for  one  thoufand  pounds  for  monies 
had  and  received,  and  alfo  an  injimul  coirtputajfit,  upon  ac- 
count, the  one  thoufand  pounds  became  due  ;  the  defendant 
pleaded  the  ftatute  of  limitations;  the  plaintiff  replied,  that 
he  is  a  merchant,  and  the  provifo,  and  exception  for  mer- 
chants accounts.  By  Twifden,  Rainsford,  and  Moreton,  ab- 
fente  Kelyng,  ftated  accounts  between  merchants  as  this  cafe 
is,  are  not  within  the  provifo,  but  only  accounts  current, 
Webber  cent.  Tyrell.  1  Levin*.  287.  2  Keeble  622.  2  Sand. 
124.  where  judgment  for  defendant;  yet  the  cafe  of  Martin 
and  Delboe,  1  Levinz.  298.  to  the  contrary  upon  an  account 
ftated  between  merchants;  yet  the  fame  cafe,  1  Mod.  70. 
judgment  for  defendant,  2  Keeble  674.  1  Vent.  89.  and  1 
hid.  465.  See  likewife  the  cafe  of  Farrington  and  Lee,  1 
Mod.  268.  and  2  Mod  311. 

All  kinds  of  merchandizes  may  be  exported  and  imported 
from  and  to  Ireland,  by  aliens,  as  well  and  denizens  ;  but 
wool  and  woollen  manufactures,  &c.  are  prohibited  to  be 
exported  from  thence  into  foreign  parts,  by  a  modern  flatute. 
34  Edw.  IN.  c.  18. 

Cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  are  not  to  be  imported  from 
Ireland  into  this  kingdom,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  poor. 
32  Car.  II.  c.  2.  But  fince  allowed  on  particular  occafions 
by  fome  afts  of  Geo.  II.  and  III. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey 
may  import  into  Great-Britain  goods  of  their  own  growth 
and  manufacture  cuftom  free.     Stat.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 

No  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  Eaft-India  goods,  &c.  fhall 
be  brought  from  the  Ifle  of  Man  into  Great-Britain  or  Ire- 
land, on  pain  of  forfeiture,  &c.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28. 

A  woman  that  ufeth  a  trade  in  London  without  her  huf- 
band,  is  chargeable  without  him,  as  a  feme  fole  merchant, 
fhe  ftiall  plead  as  fole,  and  if  condemned  be  put  in  prifon 
till  fhe  pay  the  debt,  alfo  the  bail  for  her  are  liable  if  fhe  ab- 
fent  herfelf,  and  the  hufband  fhall  not  be  charged.  Privil. 
Ltmdini. 

It  ftiall  not  be  lawful  without  licence  from  the  king  to 
import  by  way  of  merchandizes,  gunpowder,  arms,  ammu- 
nition or  utenfils  of  war,  on  pain  to  forfeit  the  fame;  and  the 
importers,  or  they  in  whofe  cuftody  fuch  gunpowder,  &c. 
fhall  be  found,  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  value  thereof.  1  Jac. 
II.  c.  8./ 2. 

AD  perfons  which  fhall  tranfport  beer  beyond  the  feas  for 
merchandize  fhall,  if  a  ftranger  before  tranfporting,  if  a  fub- 
je&'born,  then  within  four  months  after,  bring  into  this 
realm,  for  every  fix  tons  of  beer  two  hundred  of  clap- 
boards, fit  for  to  make  ufe  of,  in  length  three  feet  and  two 
inches,  or  elfe  the  fame  calk  again,  or  fo  much  other  good 
cafk;  or  if  the  tranfporting  be  into  Ireland,  then  to  bring  fo 
much  fhaffold  board,  as  the  clapboard  amounteth  to.  35 
Eliz.  c.  11.  f.  2. 

No  ftranger  fhall  tranfport  beyond  the  feas  any  pilchards 
or  other  fifh  in  cafks,  unlefs  the  fame  perfon  have  brought 
into  this  realm,  for  every  fix  tons  of  fifh,  according  to  the 
rate  aforefaid  of  clapboard  or  cafk,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
the  beer,  pilchards  and  cafk.  Seel.  3 

It  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  tranfport  wine  cafks  out  of  this 
realm  with  beer  or  beer-eager,  nor  any  wine  cafk  fhaken, 
except  for  the  victualling  of  any  fhip,  or  of  her  majefty's 
garrifons  and  forces,  upon  forfeiture  of  forty  fhillings  for 
every  ton  of  cafk.  Seel.  4. 

This  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  the  tranfportation  of  herrings 
in  cafks.  Seif.  5. 

Continued  indefinitely  by  3  Car.  I.  c.  4.  and  16  Car.  I. 
c.  4. 

The  juftices  of  Ireland  fhall  not  arreftfhips  or  goods,  but 
merchants  may  carry  their  merchandizes  forth  of  Ireland  to 
England  or  Wales;  and  if  any  juftice  do  the  contrary,  he 
fhall  fatisfy  double  damages,  and  be  grievouily  punifhed  by 
the  king.   Ordin.pro.Jlat.  Hibern.  17  Edw.  I.  c.  3. 

Merchants  may  come  into  Ireland  with  their  merchandi- 
zes, and  from  thence  freely  return  with  their  merchandizes 
and  victuals,  faving  to  the  king  his  ancient  cuftoms  and  o- 
ther  duties.  Idem.  34  Edw.  III.  c.  17. 

When  the  prices  of  corn,  Winchefter  meafure,  do  not 
exceed  the  rates  following,  viz.  the  quarter  of  wheat  forty- 
eight  fhillings,  of  barley  or  malt  twenty-eight  (hillings,  of 
buck  wheat  twenty-eight  fhillings,  of  oats  thirteen  fhillings 
and  four-pence,  of  rye  thirty-two  fhillings,  of  peafe  or  beans 
thirty-two  fhillings,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  all  perfons  to  tranf- 
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port  the  faid  corn  to  any  parts  beyond  the  fea  as  merchan- 
dize.    15  Car.  II.  c.  Jr. /.  2. 

When  the  prices  of  the  faid  corns  do  not  exceed  the  rates 
above-mentioned,  at  the  place  where  ihey  fhall  be  imported, 
there  fhall  be  paid  for  cuitom  of  every  quarter  of  wheat  five 
(hillings  and  four-pence,  of  rye  four  fhillings,  of  barley  or 
malt  two  fhillings  and  eight-pence,  of  buck  wheat  two  fhil- 
lings; of  oats  one  fhiJIing  and  four-pence,  and  for  peafe  or 
beans  four  fhillings.   Idem.  f.  3. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  every  perfon,  native  or  foreigner,  at 
any  time  to  tranfport  as  merchandize  all  forts  of  corn,  al- 
though the  prices  exceed  the  rates  in  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and 
when  the  prices  of  corn  at  the  places  where  the  fame  fhall 
be  imported,  exceed  not  the  rates  following,  there  fhall  be 
paid  for  cuflom  thefe  rates,  viz.  for  every  quarter  of  wheat, 
when  the  fame  fhall  not  exceed  fifty-three  fhillings  and  four- 
pence,  fixteen  fhillings;  when  the  famefhallexceed  fifty-three 
fhillings  and  four-pence,  and  not  exceed  four  pounds,  there 
ftiall  be  paid  eight  fhillings.  For  every  quarter  of  rye,  when 
the  fame  doth  not  exceed  forty  fhillings,  fixteen  fhillings. 
For  every  quarter  of  barley,  malt,  or  buck  wheat,  when  the 
fame  doth  not  exceed  thirty-two  fhillings,  fixteen  fhillings. 
For  every  quarter  of  oats,  when  the  fame  doth  not  exceed 
fixteen  fhillings,  five  fhillings  and  four-pence.  For  every 
quarter  of  peafe  and  beans,  when  the  fame  doth  not  exceed 
forty  fhillings,  fixteen  fhillings ;  each  quarter  to  contain 
eight  bufbels,  and  each  bufhel  eight  gallons.  22  Car.  II. 
c.  13./  I. 

When  the  prices  of  corn  fhall  not  exceed  the  rates  afore- 
faid, there  fhall  be  paid  the  duties  payable  before  the  mak- 
ing of  this  aft.     Idem.  f.  2. 

Continued  by  2  Will,  and  Mar.Jlat.  I.  c.  4.  /  3.  1  Ann. 
Jlat.  1.  c.  13./  2.  and  9  Ann.  c.  (>.  f.  2.  and  made  perpe- 
tual by  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7. 

When  malt  or  barley  fhall  be  at  twenty-four  fhillings 
per.  quarter,  rye  at  thirty-two  fhillings  per.  quarter,  and 
wheat  at  forty- eight  fhillings  per.  quarter,  or  under,  in  any 
port  of  this  kingdom,  every  perfon  who  fhall  put  on  board 
in  Englifh  (hipping,  (the  matter  and  two-thirds  of  his  ma- 
riners being  Englifh  fubjerfts)  any  forts  of  the  corn  afore- 
faid, with  intent  to  export  the  fame,  fuch  perfon  fhall  bring 
a  certificate  under  his  hand,  containing  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  corn  fo  fhipped,  to  the  collectors  of  the  cuftoms, 
and  upon  proof  of  fuch  certificate,  by  one  perfon  upon  oath, 
and  upon  bond  given  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  every  hun- 
dred tons  of  corn  fhipped,  that  the  faid  corn  (dangers  of  the 
feas  excepted)  fhall  be  exported  beyond  fea,  and  not  again 
landed  in  England,  Wales,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or  Berwick; 
every  merchant  fo  fhipping,  &c.  fhall  receive  from  the  col- 
lectors for  every  quarter  of  barley  or  malt  two  fhillings  and 
fix-pence,  for  rye  three  fhillings  and  fix-pence,  for  wheat 
ground  or  unground  five  fhillings,  without  any  fee  :  and  up- 
on certificate  returned  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief 
magift rate  of  any  place  beyond  fea,  or  under  the  hands  and 
feals  of  two  known  Englifh  merchants  upon  the  place,  that 
fuch  corn  was  then  landed,  or  upon  proof  that  fuch  corn  was 
taken  by  enemies,  or  perifhed  upon  the  feas,  the  bond  fhall 
be  delivered  up  without  fee.    1  Will,  and  Mar.Jlat.  1.  c.  12. 

f.2. 

Where  malt  or  barley  of  Englifh  growth  fhall  be  at  twen- 
ty-four fhillings  the  quarter  or  under,  rye  at  thirty-two  fhil- 
lings, wheat  at  forty- eight  fhillings,  in  Berwick;  every  per- 
fon who  fhall  put  in  Englifh  fhipping  (the  mafter  and  two- 
thirds  of  his  mariners  being  their  majefty's  fubjefts)  any  of 
the  corn  aforefaid,  from  the  port  of  Berwick,  to  export  the 
faid  corn,  and  fhall  purfue  the  method  prefcribed  by  1  Will. 
and  Alar.  cap.  12.  fhall  have  the  benefit  of  the  faid  adt. 
I  Will  and  Mar.Jlat.  1.  c.  24./  18. 

The  fubfidy  and  all  other  duties  payable  upon  exporta- 
tion of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  malt,  beans,  peafe,  and  other 
corn,  ground  or  unground,  bread,  bifcuit,  and  meal,  fhall 
ceafe.     11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  20./  4. 

If  the  colleftor  of  the  cuftoms  have  not  fufficient  in  his 
hands  to  fatisfy  fuch  money  as  fhall  be  due  to  any  exporter 
of  corn,  by  1  Will,  and  Mar.Jlat.  I.  c.  12.  fuch  colle&or 
fhall  give  the  perfon  demanding  fuch  money,  without  fee, 
a  certificate  of  what  is  due  to  fuch  perfon  for  the  coin  ex- 
ported from  fuch  port,  certifying  to  the  commiflioners,  that 
he  hath  not  money  fufficient ;  which  certificate  being  af- 
fixed to  the  debenture  for  the  corn,  and  produced,  the  com- 
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rhiffioners  are  required  to  caufe  the  monies  to  be  paid  in 
three  months  by  the  general  receiver,  out  of  monies  arifrng 
but  of  fuch  duties  in  the  port  of  London,  as  are  chargeable 
with  the  fame.     12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  10./.  93. 

For  all  oatmeal  and  grain,  called  beer  or  bigg,  which  fhall 
be  exported  from  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  there  fhall 
be  the  like  premium  given  upon  exportation,  as  is  to  be  gi- 
ven by  the  articles  of  union,  upon  exportation  of  oatmeal 
and  beer  from  Scotland  ;  the  merchant  bt  inging  a  certificate 
under  his  hand,  containing  the  quantity  of  fuch  oatmeal  or 
beer,  to  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  and  making  proof  of 
fuch  certificate  by  one  perfon  upon  oath,  and  giving  bond 
in  ten  pounds  for  every  ton  of  oatmeal,  and  for  every  forty 
bufhels  of  beer,  that  the  fame  fhall  be  exported  beyond  fea, 
and  not  re-landed :  which  premium  the  merchant  fhall  re- 
ceive of  fuch  collector,  and  upon  certificate  returned  under 
the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  in  any  place  be- 
yond fea,  or  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  two  known  En- 
glifh  merchants  upon  the  place,  that  fuch  oatmeal  or  beer 
was  there  landed,  or  upon  proof  that  the  fame  was  taken 
by  enemies,  or  perifhed  upon  the  feas,  the  bond  fhall  be  de- 
livered up  without  fee. 

Every  perfon  exporting  malt,  made  of  wheat,  fhall  re- 
ceive of  the  collectors  of  the  cuftoms,  &c.  five  fhillings  for 
every  quarter  ground  or  unground.     5  Ann.  c.  29.  f.  10. 

The  officers  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  admeafure  all  corn 
whereon  there  is  an  allowance  payable  for  exportation,  and 
fuch  admeafurement  fhall  be  made  by  a  meafure  containing 
four  Winchefter  bufhels;  and  if  fuch  corn  fhall  be  brought 
to  befhippedin  facks,  the  officers  are  to  make  choice  of  two 
of  thefe  facks,  out  of  any  number  not  exceeding  twenty,  be- 
fore the  fame  fhall  be  put  on  board,  and  thereby  compute 
the  quantity  intended  to  be  fhipped,  and,  according  to  fuch 
computation,  the  allowance  fhall  be  paid  to  the  exporter, 
upon  his  producing  a  certificate  from  the  officers'  of  the  cuf- 
toms, attefting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn  fhip- 
ped for  exportation.     2  Geo.  II.  c.  18./.  4. 

The  like  regulations  fhall  be  extended  to  the  afcertain- 
ing  the  prices  and  quantity  of  beer  or  bigg,  oatmeal  and 
wheat  malt  intended  for  exportation.  Provided,  that  no- 
thing in  this  act  fhall  alter  the  prefent  practice  of  fhipping 
corn  from  the  port  of  London  ;  but  the  fame  may  be  mea- 
fured  by  fworn  meters,  by  whofe  certificate  the  fearchers  or 
other  officers  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  certify  the  quantity  of 
corn  fhipped  for  exportation,  as  hath  been  pradtifed.     Ditto. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  juftices  of  peace,  for  the  feveral 
counties  within  England,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  wherein 
foreign  corn  fhall  be  imported,  at  their  quarter  feffions,  to 
give  in  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  to  make  prefentment  of 
the  market  prices  of  middling  Englifh  corn  of  the  forts 
mentioned  in  an  act  22  Car.  II.  c.  13.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  f.  1. 

Such  prefentment  fhall  be  certified  by  the  juftices,  to  his 
majefty's  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  in  every  port  where 
fuch  corn  fhall  be  imported,  and  be  hung  up  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe.     Sea.  2. 

The  duty  of  foreign  corn  imported  fhall  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  prices  contained  in  fuch  certificates.     Seel.  3. 

Nothing  in  this  ait  fhall  prejudice  the  authority  given  by 
the  act  1  Jac.  II.  c.  19,  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  jufti- 
ces of  peace  of  the  city  of  London.     Sett.  4. 

No  warrant,  cocket,  &c.  fhall  be  granted  for  carrying  to 
fea,  from  any  port  within  England,  Wales,  and  Berwick, 
to  any  other  port  of  the  fame,  any  foreign  corn  after  impor- 
tation thereof;  and  no  perfon  fhall  tranfport  any  foreign 
corn,  or  foreign  corn  mixed  with  Englifh,  under  penalty, 
that  all  fuch  corn  that  fhall  be  tranfported  or  laden  contrary 
to  this  act  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  every  offender  fhall  forfeit 
twenty,  fhillings,  for  every  bufhel  of  fuch  corn,  and  the  fhip 
upon  which  fuch  corn  fhall  be  laden,  fhall  be  forfeited ;  and 
the  mafter  and  mariners  of  fuch  fhip  wherein  fuch  offence 
fhall  be  committed,  knowing  fuch  offence,  and  affifting 
thereunto,  fhall  be  imprifoned  three  months.     Seif.  5. 

If  any  perfon  beat,  wound,  or  ufe  any  violence  to  hinder 
one  from  buying  corn,  and  fhall  flop  or  feize  on  any  carriage 
loaded  with  wheat,  flour,  &c.  and  deftroy  the  fame,  or  fhall 
takeaway,  or  hurt  any  of  the  horfes  or  drivers,  &c.  upon 
conviction,  he  fhall  be  fent  to  gaol  or  houfe  of  correction, 
and  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  three  months, 
nor  for  lefs  than  one,  and  fhall  be  once  publickly  whipped 


at  the  market-place  on  a  market  day.     11  Geo.  II.  c.  22. 

If  any  perfon  after  conviction  fhall  commit  any  of  the  of- 
fences a  fecond  time,  or  fhall  pull  down  or  deftroy  any  ftore- 
houfe,  or  place  where  corn  fhall  be  kept  to  be  exported,  or 
fhall  enter  en  board  any  fhip,  and  from  either  of  thefe  depoj 
fitories  carry  away  or  deftroy  any  corn,  meal,  &c.  fuch  of- 
fenders fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  fhall  be  tranf- 
ported far  feven  years.     Sea.  2. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  hundred  in  England  wherein 
fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed  fhall  make  fatisfadtion  for 
all  damages  fuftained  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds. 
Sett.  5; 

Provided  that  no  perfon  be  enabled  to  recover  damages 
by  this  ait,  unlefs  they  by  themfelves  or  their  fervants,  with- 
in two  days  after  damage  done,  fhall  give  notice  of  fuch  of- 
fence to  one  of  the  conftables  of  the  hundred,  or  to  the 
headborough,  he.  of  the  town,  &c.  in  or  near  which  fuch 
fait  fhall  be  committed,  and  fhall  within  ten  days  after  fuch 
notice  give  in  their,  or  their  fervants  examinations  upon 
oath,  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace  whete  fuch  fait  fhall 
be  committed.     Sea.  6. 

Where  any  offence  fhall  be  committed  againft  this  ait, 
and  any  one  of  the  offenders  fhall  ba  apprehended  and  con- 
victed within  twelve  months  after  the  offence,  no  hundred 
fhall  be  liable  to  make  fatisfaction.     Self.  7. 

No  perfon  fhall  be  enabled  hereby  to  fueor  bring  any  ac- 
tion againft  any  hundred  till  after  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
nor  unlefs  the  parties  fuftaining  fuch  damage  fhall  com- 
mence their  action  within  two  years  after  the  offence. 
Sea.  8. 

If  any  goods  of  any  merchant  born  denizen  fhall  be  taken 
by  enemies  or  pirates  upon  the  fea,  or  perifh  in  any  fhip 
that  fhall  be  taken  or  perifhed,  whereof  the  duties  fhall  be 
paid  or  agreed  for,  and  that  duly  proved  before  the  treafury 
or  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  by  the  examination  of  the 
merchants,  or  by  two  witneffes,  or  other  reafonable  proof; 
the  fame  merchants  may  newly  fhip,  in  the  fame  port  where 
the  goods  were  cuftomed,  fo  much  other  goods  as  the  goods 
loft  fhall  amount  unto  in  cuftom,  without  paying  any  thing, 
fo  as  the  proof  be  recorded  and  allowed  in  the  exchequer, 
and  certified  to  the  collectors  of  the  port  ;  and  every  mer- 
chant denizen,  who  fhall  fhip  goods  in  any  carrack  or  gal- 
ley, fhall  pay  all  cuftoms  and  fubfidies  in  any  alien  born. 
12  Car.  II.  c.  4./  4. 

Provided  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  all  fubjeits  to  tranfport 
in  (hips,  and  other  veffels  of  fubjeits,  all  herrings  and  otheF 
fea-fifh  to  be  taken  by  fubjeits  ouS  of  any  port,  to  any  place 
out  of  his  majefty's  dominions  without  paying  cuftom. 
Sea.  5. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  tranfport  by  way  of 
merchandize  any  of  thefe  goods  following,  viz.  iron,  ar- 
mour, bandeleers,  bridle-bits,  halbert-heads,  and  fharps, 
holfters,  mufkets,  carbines,  fowling-pieces,  piftols,  pike- 
heads,  fword  and  rapier-blades,  faddles,  fnaffies,  ftirrops, 
calf-fkins  dreffed,  or  undreffed,  geldings,  oxen,  fheep  fkins 
dreffed  without  the  wool,  and  all  manufactures  made  cf  lea- 
ther, paying  the  rates  appointed  by  this  act.     Self.  to. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  tranfport  by  wav  of 
merchandize  gunpowder,  when  the  fame  doth  not  exceed 
the  price  of  five  pounds  per.  barrel :  but  this  was  prohibited 
by  proclamation  during  the  late  war  with  France,  begun  in 
1756.  Sea.  11.  Thefe  are  the  laws  in  force  immediately 
concerning  merchants. 

MERCURY,  is  a  fluid  metallic  fuhftanre,  of  a  fhining 
filver  colour,  very  heavy  (being  to  water  as  fourteen  to  one) 
volatile,  and  incongeaiable  by  any  degree  of  cold  hitherto 
known,  tho'  fome  late  experiments  made  in  Ruffia,  feem  to 
prove  that  it  is  congealable.  It  is  found  fometimes  in  its 
fluid  form,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  is  then  called 
virgin  mercury ;  but  much  the  greateft  quantity  is  drawn 
by  diftillation,  from  a  mineral  called  native  cinnabar,  and 
from  a  kind  of  hard  ftony  ore,  of  the  colour  of  crocus  metal' 
lorum.  Thereare  confiderable  minesof  it  in  Friuli ;  others 
in  Hungary  and  Spain ;  but  we  receive  the  greateft  quan- 
tities from  the  Eaft-Indies. 

This  capital  article  of  the  materia  medica,  is  too  frequent- 
ly adulterated  with  lead,  bifmuth,  and  other  mixtures;  but 
the  abufe  may  be  difcovered  by  the  hydroftatical  balance,  or 
by  boiling  it  with  vinegar,  which  will  remain  unaltered,  if 
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the  rhercury  be  pure,  but  acquire  a  faccharine  fweetnefs  if 
adulterated  :  it  may  likewife  be  difcovered  by  fimple  evapo- 
ration, when  the  mercury  will  intirely  exhale,  and  leave 
the  foreign  metallic  fubftance  behind. 

From  the  experiments  of  Boerhaave,  we  are  taught, 
that  this  fluid  mineral,  by  agitation  alone  in  glafs  veffels, 
or  by  being  expofed  to  a  fmall  heat,  yields  a  foft,  black 
powder,  of  a  fharp,  braffy  tatte :  that  a  greater  degree  of 
heat  changes  mercury  into  a  heavy,  fhining,  red,  friable 
powder,  of  a  fharp,  naufeous  tafte  ;  and  that  both  the 
powders  may  be  revived  into  fluid  quickfilver  by  a  more  in- 
tenfe  heat.  Mercury  is  foluble  in  all  the  mineral  acids, 
but  with  greater  facility  in  one  than  in  another:  vinegar, 
and  the  acids  extracted  from  vegetables,  have  no  effect  upon 
it ;  neither  have  alcaline  or  neutral  falts :  the  nitrous  acid 
readily  diffolves  it  into  a  pellucid  liquor;  but  neither  the' 
marine  or  vitriolic  act  upon  it,  unlefs  highly  concentrated. . 
When  quickfilver  has  been  diflblved  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  the 
menftruum  evaporated  by  fire,  the  mercury  remains  in  form 
of  a  red  powder  j  but  if  the  fame  folution  be  precipitated 
with  fixed  alcaline  fait,  a  faffron-coloured  powder  falls  to 
the  bottom  ;  with  fea-falt,  it  gives  a  white  precipitate  ;  with 
lime-water,  a  yellow.  Quickfilver,  triturated  with  fulphur, 
unites  with  it  into  a  black  powder,  which,  on  fublimation, 
becomes  an  intenfely  red,  fhining,  radiated  mafs. 

Solution  of  Mercury.  Take  of  pure  quickfilver, 
double  aqua  fortis,  each  equal  quantities.  Digeft  them 
together  in  a  phial  placed  in  a  fand-heat,  that  a  limpid  fo- 
lution may  be  made. 

The  ftrength  of  aqua  fortis  is  fo  precarious,  that  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  determine,  without  an  experiment,  how 
much  thereof  is  requifite  to  diffolve  a  certain  quantity  of 
quickfilver,  fo  as  to  procure  a  perfectly  faturated  folution. 
It  is  therefore  convenient,  in  cafe  the  mercury  mould  be 
intirely  taken  up  by  the  quantity  of  acid  above  prefcribed, 
to  add  occafionally  a  few  drops  of  the  former,  till  fome 
remain  undiffolved  by  the  menftruum  in  a  boiling  heat. 

Calx  of  Mercury.  Take  of  the  folution  of  quick- 
filver, what  quantity  you  pleafe.  Evaporate  it,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  to  a  white  dry  mafs. 

White  -precipitate  of  Mercury.  Take  of  the  folution 
of  quickfilver,  any  quantity  at  pleafure.  Pour  upon  it, 
by  degrees,  fome  ver.y  ftrong  brine  of  fea-falt,  till  all  the 
quickfilver  is  precipitated  into  a  very  white  powder,  which 
is  to  be  wafhed  upon  a  filter  with  warm  water,  till  the 
water  comes  off  without  any  acrimony.  The  powder  is 
then  to  be  placed  between  the  folds  of  paper,  and  dried 
with  a  very  gentle  heat. 

The  white  precipitate  of  mercury  is  ufually  directed  to 
be  made  after  this  manner  ;  but  this  prescription  is  rarely 
complied  with.  Some  chemifts  fubftitute  to  it  the  next 
preparation  (here  called  fweet  precipitate  of  mercury,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  foregoing.)  The  ivhite  precipi- 
tate, as  the  commentator  on  the  London  draught  obferves, 
is  not  only  a  very  corrofive,  but  likewife  a  very  unfrugal 
preparation ;  for  fea-falt,  in  whatever  proportion  it  be  added, 
will  not  intirely  precipitate  all  the  mercury  from  its  folu- 
tion :  this  may  be  made  evidently  to  appear,  by  adding  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  folution  of  fixed  alcaline  fait,  or  vola- 
tile alcaline  fpirit,  to  the  liquor  which  remains  after  the 
precipitate  is  fallen,  when  the  liquor  will  again  grow  tur- 
bid, and  let  fall  a  confiderable  quantity  of  frefh  precipitate. 
Mr.  Homberg  obferves,  that  if  the  acid  fpirit  bears  an  over- 
proportion  to  the  mercury,  no  precipitation  at  all  will 
follow  upon  the  effufion  of  the  brine  of  fea-falt. 

If  this  precipitate  be  waflied  too  often  with  hot  water, 
it  will  all  intirely  pafs  the  filter.  The  fame  accident  will 
likewife  happen,  if  the  brine  employed  at  firft  to  throw 
down  the  mercury,  be  fuffered  to  ftand  too  long  upon  the 
precipitate. 

Sweet  precipitate  «/"Mercury.  Take  of  corrofive  mer- 
cury fublimate,  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  Diffolve  it  in 
hot  water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient.  Gradually  drop  into 
the  folution  fome  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  enfues.  Wafli  the  white  precipitated  powder 
upon  a  filter,  with  feveral  frefc  parcels  of  warm  water ; 
and  afterwards  dry  it  for  ufe. 

The  intire  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  water  is 
much  more  difficultly  effected  than  one  would  imagine. 
Hence  fome  have  been  accuftomed  to  mix  a  certain  quan- 


tity of  crude  fal  ammoniac  along  with  the  fublimate,  which 
is  by  this  means  madeeafily  and  quickly  to  diffolve  in  cold 
water.  And  it  is  upon  this  foundation  that  the  College  of 
London  have  now  directed  the  following  method  of  mak- 
ing their  white  precipitate : 

"  Take  of  fal  ammoniac  and  corrofive  fublimate,  each 
equal  weights.  Diffolve  them  together  in  water,  filter 
through  paper,  and  precipitate  with  a  folution  of  any  fixed 
alcaline  fait  :  then  wafh  the  precipitated  powder  till  it  ia 
perfectly  fweet." 

A  folution  of  two  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  as  much 
fublimate  in  three  pints  of  water,  required  three  ounces 
and  a  half  of  a  ftrong  lixivium  of  pure  fixed  alcaline  fait. 
The  precipitate,  when  warned  and  dryed,  was  extremely 
white,  and  weighed  a  very  little  lefs  than  the  fublimate 
employed. 

Brown  precipitate  of  Mercury,  commonly  called 
IVurtz's  precipitate.  Take  of  the  folution  of  mercury  any 
quantity.  Gradually  drop  into  it,  of  oil  of  tartar  per  de- 
liquium,  as  much  as  will  be  fufficient,  that  is,  till  the  effer- 
vefcence,  which  arifes  upon  each  affufion,  ceafes.  A 
powder  will  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  which  is  to  be 
edulcorated  as  the  foregoing. 

This  precipitate  was  more  in  ufe  fome  years  ago  than  at 
prefent,  as  a  gentler  emetic  than  the  turbith  mineral.  Id 
does  not  differ  in  ftrength  or  effects  from  the  preceding  pre- 
paration. 

Red  calcined  Mercury,  commonly  called  red  precipitate  of 
mercury.  Take  of  the  calx  of  mercury  as  much  as  you 
pleafe,  reverberate  it  in  a  crucible  with  fucceffive  degrees 
of  heat.  The  white  colour  of  the  calx  will,  by  this  means, 
be  changed  firft  into  a  brown,  and  afterwards  a  yellow; 
at  length,  upon  increafing  the  fire,  it  paffes  into  a  deep 
red  powder. 

The  preparation  of  red  precipitate,  as  it- is  called,  is  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  a  fecret  not  known  to  our  chemifts ; 
and  that  hence  we  are  under  a  neceflity  of  importing  it 
from  other  places.  But  this  reflection  feems  to  be  intirely 
founded  upon  mifinformation  ;  for  we  have  often  feen  it  pre- 
pared in  London,  in  great  perfection,  whether  we  regard 
its  colour,  lively  fpatkling  appearance,  or  confider  it  as  a 
medicine  ufed  by  the  furgeons.  It  is  true,  we  fometimes 
receive  great  quantities  from  abroad  ;  but  this  depends  up- 
on the  price  of  the  ingredients  (which  are  commonly 
cheaper  in  Holland  than  here)  not  upon  any  fecret  in  the 
preparation. 

The  aqua  fortis  employed  by  our  chemifts  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  that  which  comes  over  in  the  making  of  corrofive 
fublimate,  or,  in  its  room,  common  aqua  fortis  drawn  over 
from  a  little  fea-falt :  the  marine  acid,  which  is  in  a  fmall 
quantity  in  both  thefe  fpirits,  is  faid  to  difpofe  the  calx  to 
take  the  bright  fparkling  look  admired  in  this  preparation  ; 
but  perhaps  this  and  the  colour  depend  as  much  at  lead 
upon  the  management  of  the  fire,  as  upon  any  thing  par- 
ticular in  the  menftruum. 

The  college  of  phyficians  of  London  have  lately  re- 
ceived the  following  procefs  in  their  pharmacopaia  :— 
"  Take  equal  weights  of  purified  quickfilver  and  of  com- 
pound aqua  fortis.  Pour  them  into  a  veffel  which  has  a 
wide  bottom  ;  place  it  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  apply  a 
gradual  fire,  till  the  mafs  has  loft  all  its  humidity,  and  ac- 
quired a  due  degree  of  rednefs."  The  compound  aqua 
fortis  for  this  procefs  is  made  by  drawing  over  fixteen 
ounces  of  fingle  aqua  fortis  from  one  dram  of  fea-falt. 

Green  precipitate  of  Mercury.  Diffolve  four  ounces 
of  fublimate  corrofive  mercury  (previoufly  reduced  to  a 
powder)  in  a  quart  of  hot  water. 

Digeft  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  copper-filings  with  eight 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  in  a  matrafs,  till  a  deep 
blue  tincture  is  extracted.  Filter  the  tincture,  and  drop 
it  by  degrees  into  the  mercurial  folution.  When  the  pre- 
cipitate has  fallen,  evaporate  in  a  fand  heat  to  drynefs. 

This  is  not  fo  much  in  ufe  as  formerly,  though  there  is 
ftill  fome  demand  for  it.  The  preparation  was  once  a 
very  rough  medicine.  It  has  been  made  after  this  form  by 
our  chemifts  for  fome  time;  and  the  college  have  very 
reafonably  adopted  it,  as  it  is  a  much  milder  and  fafer  pre- 
paration than  the  .old  one. 

Yellow  precipitate  of  Mercury,  or  turbith  mineral. 
Take  of  pure  quickfilver,  four  ounces ;    rectified  oil  of 
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vitriol,  fixteen  ounces.  Cautioufly  mix  them  together, 
and  diftil  in  a  retort  placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  to  drynefs. 
The  white  calx,  which  is  left  at  the  bottom,  being  ground 
into  powder,  and  thrown  into  water,  immediately  grows 
of  a  yellow  colour :  wafh  this  in  frefh  parcels  of  water  re- 
newed feveral  times,  till  it  has  loft  all  its  acrimony  j  then 
dry  it  for  ufe. 

The  proportion  which  the  vitriolic  acid  bears  to  the 
mercury  in  this  prefcription  is  too  great:  if  the  procefs  be 
well  managed,  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  perfectly  flrong  and 
good,  fomewhat  lefs  than  two  parts  of  this  will  effectually 
corrode  one  of  the  other.  Boerhaave  directs  this  prepara- 
tion to  be  made  in  an  open  glafs,  flowly  and  gradually  heat- 
ed, and  then  placed  immediately  upon  burning  coals,  with 
care  to  avoid  the  fumes,  which  are  extremely  noxious. 
This  method  will  fucceed  very  well,  with  a  little  addrefs, 
when  the  ingredients  are  in  fmall  quantity  ;  but  when  the 
mixture  is  large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  retort  placed  in  a 
fand-furnace,  with  a  recipient  luted  to  it,  containing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  water.  Great  care  fhould  be  taken, 
when  the  oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  bubble,  to  fteadily  keep 
up  the  heat  without  at  all  increafing  it,  till  the  ebullition 
ceafes,  when  the  fire  may  be  augmented  to  the  utmoft  de- 
gree; for  by  how  much  the  more  perfectly  the  calx  is  ex- 
iiccated,  by  fo  much  the  greater  will  the  yield  of  the  tur- 
bith  prove. 

The  edulcoration  of  this  preparation,  which  is  attempted 
by  repeated  ablutions  with  frefh  water,  does  but  ill  fuc- 
ceed ;  efpecially  if  the  vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in  too 
large  a  proportion,  or  the  calx  not  duly  exficcated  ;  in 
which  cafes,  great  part  of  the  turbith  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  water,  as  will  evidently  appear  upon  pouring  in  a  little 
folution  of  pure  fait  of  tartar  into  the  water  employed  for 
this  purpofe,  which  will  occafion  it  to  depofit  a  confidera- 
ble  quantity  of  yellowifli  precipitate,  greatly  refembling 
the  former,  except  that  it  is  lefs  violent  in  its  operation. 
The  beft  method  therefore  of  edulcorating  this  calx,  fo  as 
to  render  it  a  medicine  of  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength, 
feems  to  be  by  impregnating  the  wate.r  intended  to  be  ufed 
in  its  ablution  with  a  determined  quantity  of  fixed  alcaline 
fait.  By  this  means,  we  conceive  the  wafhed  calx  would 
not  only  be  greater  in  quantity,  but,  what  is  of  more  con- 
fluence, always  have  one  equal  degree  of  ftrength;  a 
point  which  deferves  particularly  to  be  confidered,  efpe- 
cially in  making  fuch.  preparations,  as  from  an  error  in  the 
procefs  may  prove  too  violently  corrofive  to  be  ufed  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  fafety. 

Corrofive  Mercury  fublimate.  Take  calx  of  mercury, 
decrepitated  fea-falt,  of  each  equal  quantities.  Powder 
and  mix  thefe  well  together,  and  put  them  into  a  matrafs, 
of  which  they  may  fill  nearly  one-half:  place  the  veffel 
in  a  fand-furnace,  and  proceed  to  fublimation,  applying  at 
firft  a  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  gradually  increafing  it, 
till  all  the  fublimate  has  arofe  in  a  white  cryftalline  mafs, 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  matrafs :  feparate  this  from  the 
red  fcorise,  and  purify  it,  if  needful,  by  a  fecond  fubli- 
mation. 

The  compilers  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  fenfible 
of  the  great  inconveniencies  which  attended  the  making 
of  corrofive  fublimate  after  the  common  method,  intro- 
duced this  fimple  and  elegant  one  in  the  year  1722.  Mr. 
Boulduc  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  in  1730,  another  method  equally  as  fimple  and 
practicable  as  this.  We  have  not  had  competent  expe- 
rience to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the  moft  advan- 
tageous :  but  as  there  is  fomething  extremely  curious  in 
the  management  of  the  latter,  we  ftiall  infert  the  procefs, 
with  fome  directions  of  our  own. 

Upon  any  quantity  of  pure  quickfilver  in  a  retort,  pour 
an  equal  weight  of  good  oil  of  vitriol  :  draw  off  the 
phlegm,  and  that  part  of  the  acid  which  does  not  unite 
with  the  mercury  :  continue  the  diftillation  till  the  white 
mafs  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  becomes  perfectly  dry  : 
this  being  taken  out,  is  fpeedily  to  be  rubbed  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  with  an  equal  weight  of  well-dried  common  fait : 
afterwards,  the  mixture  is  to  be  fet  to  fublime  in  a  matrafs 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  with  a  gradual  fire  ;  at  firft,  a  few 
drops  of  moifture  will  appear  in  the  neck  of  the  glafs ;  thefe 
are  foon  followed  by  faline  fpicula ;  at  this  time,  the  fire 
may  be  raifed  till  all  the  fublimate  is  elevated;  when  the 


matrafs  is  to  be  immediately  removed  from  the  furnace^ 
that  the  cold  air  may  break  it ;  this  is  more  convenient 
than  to  let  it  cool  gradually,  and  afterwards  break  it  with  ' 
a  blow,  which  might  occafion  fome  part  of  the  fublimate 
to  fall  down  upon  the  caput  mortnum. 

Though  both  methods  are  admirably  well  contrived, 
they  will  not  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  trade,  without  a  little 
farther  management,  to  give  the  fublimate  the  appearance 
of  a  placenta,  or  cake,  which  it  has  in  the  fliops.  This 
form  may  me  obtained  very  eafily,  when  large  quantities  of 
the  ingredients  are  employed,  by  placing  the  matrafs  no 
deeper  in  fand  than  the  furface  of  the  matter  contained  in 
it,  and  removing  a  little  thereof  from  the  fides  of  the  glafs 
as  foon  as  flowers  begin  to  appear  in  the  neck,  when  the 
heat  fhould  likewife  be  fomewhat  lowered,  and  not  at  all 
raifed  till  the  end  of  the  procefs.  The  fublimation  may  be 
known  to  be  completed,  by  the  edge  of  the  cryftalline 
cake,  which  will  form  upon  the  furface  of  the  caput  mor- 
tumn,  appearing  fmooth  and  even,  and  a  little  removed 
from  it. 

Sweet  Mecury  fublimate,  commonly  called  mercttrins 
dulcis.  Take  of  fublimate  corrofive  mercury  (ground  in  a 
glafs  mortar)  four  ounces  ;  pure  quickfilver,  three  ounces. 
Mix  them  exquifitely  together  in  a  mortar,  till  the  quick- 
filver ceafes  to  appear.  Put  the  powder  into  an  oblong 
phial,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  only  one-third  may  be  filled  : 
fet.  the  glafs  in  a  fand-furnace,  fo  as  that  the  fand  may 
reach  up  to  one-half  its  height.  By  degrees  of  fire  fuc- 
ceflively  applied,  almoft  all  the  mercury  will  fublime,  and 
adhere  to  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel.  The  glafs  being 
then  broken,  and  the  red  powder  which  is  found  in  its  bot- 
tom, with  the  whitifh  one  which  flicks  about  the  neck, 
being  thrown  away,  let  the  white  mercury  be  again  fublimed 
three  or  four  times. 

If  this  operation  be  repeated  feven  times,  the  preparation 
is  called  calomel,  or  aquila  alba. 

The  trituration  of  corrofive  fublimate  with  quickfilver, 
is  a  very  noxious  operation  ;  for  it  is  almoft  impoffible,  by 
any  care,  to  prevent  the  lighter  particles  of  the  former 
from  arifing,  fo  as  fometimes  violently  to  affect  the  ope- 
rator's eyes  and  mouth.  This  inconvenience  has  occa- 
fioned  this  part  of  the  procefs  to  be  either  (lightly  per- 
formed or  neglected,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence,  unlefs  fupplied  by  digefting  the  ingre- 
dients together,  till  they  are  perfectly  united,  before  the 
heat  be  raifed  fo  as  to  fublime  them.  It  is,  indeed,  ftill 
neceffary  to  pulverize  the  fublimate  before  the  mercury  is 
added  to  it ;  but  this  may  be  fafely  performed,  with  a  little 
caution,  efpecially  if  during  the  pulverization  the  matter 
be  now  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  :  this 
addition  does  not  at  all  impede  the  union  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients, or  prejudice  the  fublimation:  it  is  convenient  not 
to  clofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming  glafs  with  a  cap  of  paper 
at  firft  (as  is  ufually  practifed)  but  to  defer  this  till  the 
mixture  begins  to  fublime,  that  the  fpirit  may  efcape. 

The  notion  that  repeated  fublimation,  by  the  fimple  act 
of  triture,  wears  away,  or  breaks,  the  points  of  the  fub- 
limate, on  which  its  corrofivenels  depends,  is  erroneous ; 
for  if  this  was  true,  fublimate  corrofive  itfelf  would  be- 
come mild,  barely  by  repeating  the  operation;  which  is 
manifeftly  contrary  to  all  experience.  The  only  method 
of  dulcifying  fublimate  is,  to  add  fo  much  mercury  to  it, 
as  may  intirely  fatiate  the  acid  fpirit  of  fea-falt  contained 
therein:  triture  and  digeftion  are  neceffary  operations  to 
perform  this  effect,  as  they  facilitate  the  combination  of  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  mercury  with  the  acid  ;  while  fubli- 
mation feems  to  be  of  no  manner  of  ufe  at  all  in  the  pro- 
cefs ;  fince  either  the  union  of  the  two  ingredients  is  per- 
fectly completed  before  it  happens,  or  elfe  remains  fo  im- 
perfect for  want  of  a  due  degree  of  digeftion,  as  to  require 
a  repetition  of  the  whole  procefs. 

Panaccsa  of  Mercury.  Take  of  calomel  levigated,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe;  fpirit  of  wine,  four  times  as  much. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  fand-heat  for  twenty  days,  fre- 
quently making  the  veffel :  then  pour  off  the  fpirit,  and 
dry.  the  powder  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  differs  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  good 
mercurius  dulcis  :  for  as  Mr.  Lemery  obferves,  the  fpirit  of 
wine  does  not  diffolve  any  part  of  the  calomel.  Some  che- 
mifts,  therefore,  recommended  a  proof  fpirit,  or  common 
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water,  as  more  fuitable  for  this  purpofe  than  reflified  fpirit 
of  wine;  but  the  matter  is  not  much  mended  by  this  al- 
teration ;  at  leaft,  there  is  no  danger  that  either  of  thefe 
liquors  fhould  deprive  this  medicine  Co  far  of  its  faline 
parts,  as  to  render  it  not  different  from  a  white  indolent 
earth ;  for  the  fpirit  of  fait  and  mercury  are  fo  clofely 
united  to  each  other  by  the  foregoing  procefs,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  any  feparation  by  the  means  here  propofed. 

Mthiops  mineral.  Take  quickfilver,  flowers  of  fulphur, 
of  each  equal  parts'.  Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar, with  a  glafs  peftle,  till  the  mercurial  globules  intirely 
difappear. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  with  the  falphur  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  affiftance  of  a  little  warmth. 
Hence  fame  are  accuftomed  to  make  this  preparation  in  a 
more  expeditious  manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur  in  an 
iron  ladle  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  adding  the  quick- 
filver, and  ftirring  them  together  till  the  mixture  is  com- 
pleted. 

Many  perfons  condemn  this  practice,  and  particularly 
order  the  asthiops  to  be  made  without  fire,  which  is  fondly 
fuppofed  to  make  a  difagreeable  impreffion  upon  this  medi- 
cine. But  furely  the  fmall  degree  of  heat  here  required 
cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  injure  fubftances  which 
have  already  undergone  much  greater  fires,  and  which  are 
more  perfectly  united  by  its  means,  than  by  the  triture  which 
is  ufually  bellowed  on  them. 

Mercury  prepared  with  fugar.  Take  of  purequick- 
filver,  brown  fugar-candy,  each  half  an  ounce ;  diftilled 
oil  of  juniper,  fixteen  drops;  grind  them  together,  in  a 
glafs  mortar,  till  the  mercury  intirely  difappears. 

The  college  have  dropt  the  mercurius  alcalizatus,  the  la- 
bour of  making  which  was  a  great  temptation  to  a  grievous 
abufe.  The  addition  of  the  chemical  oil  in  the  prepara- 
tion here  given,  is  not  only  convenient  to  promote  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  mercury,  but  neceffary  to  prevent  its  fe- 
paration from  the  fugar,  and  running  into  its  original 
form,  which  it  conftantly  did  upon  the  fugar's  being  dif- 
folved  in  water. 

MERIGAL,  afpeciesof  gold  coin  current  at  Sofala,  and 
Sn  the  kingdom  of  Monomotapa;  it  weighs  a  little  more 
than  a  Spanifh  piftole. 

MERIONETHSIRE  can  boaft  only  of  fheep  for  its 
products,  and  wrought  cotton  for  its  manufactures;  fo  that 
it  affords  nothing  for  enlargements  in  its  defcription. 

MESCAL,  a  fmall  Perfian  weight,  making  near  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  French  pound  of  fixteen  ounces ;  this  is 
the  demi-derhem,  or  demi-dragme  of  Perfia.  Three  hun- 
dred derhems,  or  fixty  mefcals,  make  the  batman  of  Tau- 
ris,  which  weighs  five  pounds  fourteen  ounces  French. 
See  Batman. 

MESCHED.    6WChorasan. 

METAL,  metallum,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard,  (hining, 
mineral  body,  fufible  by  fire,  concrefcible  by  cold,  ductile, 
and  capable  of  being  amalgamated,  or  intimately  united  to 
quickfilver. 

There  are  properly  but  fix  metals,  gold,  filver,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  and  lead:  to  which  fome  have  added  mercury, 
though  it  agrees  with  them  in  nothing  but  weight,  and  be- 
ing found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Metals  are  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect ;  perfect 
metals  are  thofe  which  undergo  all  trials  by  fire,  without 
any  fenfible  lofs :  fuch  are  gold  and  filver,  particularly  the 
former :  imperfect  metals  are  thofe  which  lofe  much  by 
being  expofed  to  the  fire,  as  lead,  tin,  iron,  and 
copper. 

The  characterise  of  metals  is,  that  of  all  known  bodies 
they  are  the  heavieft. 

Dr.  Halley  found  by  experiments  the  weight  of  gold  to 
be  to  that  of  glafs,  as  nine  to  one ;  and  the  weight  of  tin, 
the  lighted  of  all  metals,  to  that  of  gold,  as  feven  to  nine- 
teen, which  confiderably  furpaffes  the  weight  of  all  mar- 
bles, gems,  &c.  nor  is  there  any  body,  in  nature  but  a 
metal,  that  is  one-third  of  the  weight  of  gold. 

The  weight  of  feveral  metals,  &c.  having  been  hydro- 
ftatically  examined  in  air  and  water  by  the  Royal  Society, 
they  found  that,  taking  the  fame  weights  of  gold  and  wa- 
ter, the  bulk  of  the  former  was  to  the  latter,  as  19636  to 
1000;  confequently  gold  is  to  water  nearly  as  nineteen 
to  one. 
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The  fpecific  weights  Jland  thus : 


Gold  19636 

Quickfilver  14019 
U345 


Lead 

Silver 

Copper 

Iron 

Tin 

Granate 

Water 

Air 


i°535 
8843 
7852 

7321 
3978 
1000 


the  cubic  inch  of 
gold 

quickfilver 
lead 


"oun.  dr.  gr; 
12     2    si 
8    6 


filver 
copper 
iron 
tin 


V 


8 

30 
28 

36 
24 

*1 
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As  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  metals,  both  ancient 
and  modern  philofophers  are  of  various  fentiments. 

Des  Cartes  takes  metals  to  have  ranged  themfelves  from 
the  beginning,  by  the  laws  of  gravity,  about  the  center. 

Mr.  Tournefort  thinks  that  metals,  as  well  as  other  mi- 
nerals, have  their  origin  from  feeds,  like  plants.  Lidyat 
endeavours  to  prove  all  metals  generated  by  a  fubterranean 
heat,  as  many  of  them,  when  taken  out  of  the  earth,  are 
exceeding  hot.  Du  Hamel  fhews,  that  metals  do  not  take 
their  rife  either  from  any  vaporous  exhalations,  or  from 
water  or  earth,  as  Plato  thought ;  but  are  generated  of 
mercury,  fulphur,  and  fait.  Dr.  Woodward  maintains* 
that  all  metals,  now  found  in  the  ftrata  of  the  earth,  owe 
their  prefent  condition  to  the  deluge  ;  when  he  alfo  ima^ 
gines  the  ftrata  of  ftone,  earth,  marble,  &c.  were  formed. 

The  fame  ingenious  author  complains  of  the  great  in- 
conftancy  of  the  mineral  and  metallic  kingdoms,  neither 
the  colour,  figure,  nor  fituation  in  the  earth  being  to  be 
depended  on. 

Mr.  Geoffroy,  from  a  mixture  of  fulphur  with  a  vitriolic 
fait,  brought  an  iron,  which  he  maintained  to  be  a  com- 
pofition  refulting  from  the  affemblage  of  certain  principles^ 
which  exifted  feparately  in  the  ingredients  that  formed  the 
metals:  and,  obferving  that  there  were  parcels  of  this  me- 
tal in  the  coloured  afhes  of  plants,  &c.  he  concluded  that 
it  might  be  formed  there  too. 

This  Mr.  Lemery  the  younger  oppofed,  who  maintained 
that  the  iron  contained  in  the  afhes  of  plants  was  really 
exiftent  in  the  plants  themfelves,  being  raifed  in  their 
veffels  along  with  the  juices  of  the  earth  ;  and  further,  that 
all  the  ingredients,  whereof  Mr.  Geoffroy's  artificial  iron 
was  formed,  do  really  contain  in  themfelves  either  more 
or  lefs. 

To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that,  in  what  manner  foever 
iron  be  procured  from  the  feveral  ingredients  feparately, 
there  will  ftill  be  found  infinitely  lefs  in  them  than  when 
mixed,  and  that  confequently  the  mixture  produces  iron. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  vegetable  matters  contain  the 
principles  of  minerals. 

M-Metal,  a  compofition  of  copper  and  tin  melted 
together. 

Line  of  Metals.  On  Gunter's  fector  are  fometimes 
two  lines,  noted  with  the  characters  of  the  feveh  metals, 
O,  D  ,  $ ,  J> ,  ?  ,  <?  ,  and  % .  Their  ufe  is  to  give  the  pro- 
portions between  the  feveral  metals,  as  to  their  magnitude 
and  weight. 

Brafs,  copper,  latten,  bell- metal,  pan-metal,  gun- 
metal,  fhruff  metal,  clean  or  mixed  (except  tin  and  lead) 
may  not  be  exported,  on  forfeiture  of  double  the  value, 
and  ten  pounds  for  every  thoufand  weight,  33  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  7.  /  2.    2  and  3  Ediv.  VI.  c.  37.  /  I. 

And  alfo,  except  copper  and  mundic  metal,  made  of 
Britifh  ore,  and  foreign  copper  in  bars.  5  and  6  Will,  and 
Mar.  c.  17.  /  23.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  26.  /  ig. 
12  Ann.  c.  18.  /  5.    26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  2. 

Not  to  be  laden  coaftwife  in  any  port  or  creek,  where 
the  cuftomer,  or  his  deputy,  are  not  refident,  on  forfeiture 
thereof,  and  ten  pounds  for  every  thoufand  weight.  2  and 
3  Edw.  VI.  c.  37.  f.  6. 

Carried  coaftwife,  if  bond  be  taken  without  date,  the 
cuftomer  and  comptroller  forfeit  their  office,  and  the  value 
of  the  metal.     2  and  2  Edw.  VI.  c.  37.  f.  4. 

Cuftomer  or  fcarcher  knowingly  fuffering  the  fame  to  be 
(hipped,  and  not  feizing  it,  foifc-it  office,  and  the  value. 
2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  37.  /  5. 

9  B  Matters, 
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Matters,  owners,  &c.    of   fhips,    willingly  permitting 
.  &\e  illegal  (hipping,  or  not  difclofing  it  within  three  days 
to  the  cuftomer  or  comptroller  of  the  port,  are  to  forfeit 
double  the  value.     2  and  y.Edw.  VI.  c.  3,7.  /.  5. 

METECAL,  a  fort  of  gold  ducat,  ftruck  at  Morocco, 
and  in  fome  other  cities  of  that  kingdom  and  Fez.  This 
irietecal  is  different  from  the  metical  of  Fez,  only  worth 
twenty  Dutch  itivers ;  the  old  meticals  excel  the  new  ones 
both  in  weight  and  finenefs;  thefe  are  of  different  good- 
nefs,  and  confequently  of  various  values,  which  occasions 
no  /mall  difficulty  in  trade. 

METCAL,  or  Mitkal,  a  (mall  Arabian  weight,  of 
which  twelve  make  an  ounce. 

METRICOL,  orMiTRicot,  a  fmall  weight,  one- 
fixtfi  part  of  an  ounce,  which  the  Portugueze  apothecaries 
*ncj  cfruggifts  ufe  in'  the  Eaft-Indies;  befides  which,  they 
have  the  metricoli,  which  only  weighs  one  eighth  of  an 
ounce. 

METZOTINTO-ENGRAVER.  This  art  was  in- 
vented by  prince  Rupert,  nephew  to  king.  Charles  I.  It  is 
very  different  from  the  common  method  of  engraving  on 
copper;  and  is  thus  performed  :  a  copper  plate  being  po- 
Jifhed,  is  cut  in  jagged  fines  from  corner  to  corner,  both 
crofs  and  length-ways,  till  the  whole  is  rendered  of  an 
equal  roughnefs.  The  plate,  thus  prepared,  is  then 
blacked  over  with  burnt  cork,  and  the  out-lines  of  the 
picture  drawn  with  chalk  upon  this  black  furface.  A 
drawing  of  the  defrgn  lies  before  the  artift,  who  copies  it 
by  fcraping  off  the  roughnefs  on  the  plate ;  by  which  he 
gives  the  figure  with  all  its  (hades :  thofe  (craped  the  deepeft, 
appear  the  lighted  ;  and  where  the  plate  is  made  fmooth,  it 
is  quite  white.  The  artift  ought  to  have  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  painter,  and  to  be  perfect  mafter  of  drawing,  in 
perfpe&ive,  and  the  manner  of  properly  difpofing  the  lights 
and  (hades.  Fie  fhould  have  a  good  eye,  a  nice  hand, 
and  a  clear  judgment.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  toke  from 
twenty  to  forty  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who  may  com- 
mence mafter  with  little  money,  or  may  gain  as  journey- 
man, if  a  good  hand,  thirty  (hillings  a  week.  This  art  is 
not-  yet  brought  to  its  greateft  perfection. 

MEXICO  is  the  firft  country'  that  occurs  in  North 
America.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  Old  and  New.  Old 
Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  lies  between  north  latitude  feven 
degrees  thirty  minutes  and  thirty  degrees  forty  minutes, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
or  Panama,  and  on  the  north-weft  by  New  Mexico. 
It  is  divided  into  three  audiences,  or  fovereign  diftridts, 
governed  by  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  three  diftridts  or  courts  of  audience  are,  1.  Gua- 
dalajara, which  contains  the  provinces  of  Cinalva,  Culia- 
can,  Chamephan,  Xalifco,  Guadalara  Proper,  Zacetecas, 
and  New  Bifcay.  2.  Mexico,  including  the  provinces  of 
Mechoacan,  Mexico  Proper,  Panuco,  Hafcala,  Guaxaca, 
Tabafco,  and  Yucatan.  3.  Guatimala,  containing  the 
provinces  of  Chiapa,  Sonocufca,  Guatimala  Proper,  Vera 
Paz,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  CoflaRica,  and  Veragua. 

Though  this  country  lies  for  the  moft  part  within  the 
torrid  zone,  yet  the  air  is  very  temperate,  and  generally 
reckoned  extraordinary  wholefome.  It  produces  divers 
forts  of  grain,  fruits,  and  herbs ;  rich  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  and  good  pafturage.  Its  chief  grain  is  wheat,  bar- 
ley, pulfe  and  maize;  the  chief  fruits,  pomegranates, 
oranges,  lemons,  cherries,  apples,  figs,  and  cocoa-nuts; 
and  its  principal  commodities  are  wool,  cotton,  fugar, 
(ilk,  cochineal,  feathers,  honey,  balm,  amber,  fait,  tallow, 
hides,  tobacco,   ginger,  and  various  medicinal  drugs. 

The  Spaniards,  who  have  been  long  fole  matters  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  far  greater  part  of  South  America, 
have  taken  fuch  care  to  keep  all  foreigners  out  of  them, 
that  the  lawful  commerce  between  them  and  Europe  is  in 
their  hands,  and  fubjedt  to  the  direction  of  their  crown. 

J'u;  to  proceed  in  our  account  of  Mexico,  though  com- 
mon report  places  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  almoft  all 
the  provinces,  yet  we  are  allured  that  both  are  only  found 
in  the  province  of  Mexico.  Of  filver,  there  are  no  lefs 
than  a  ihoufand  mines.  Some  Spanifh  authors  fay,  that 
the  gold  is  only  found  in  Veragua,  and  New  Granada. 
As  10  other  commodities,  there  is  an  exceeding  great  quan- 
tity of  fugar,  chiefly  011  the  fide  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
Guaxaca,  &'c.  fo  that  here  are  more  fugar- mills  than  in 
any  part  of  Spaniih  America ;  but  it   is  chiefly  confirmed 


in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  particularly  the  monafteriesy 
in  chocolate,  fweet-meats,  preferves,  and  confectionary 
wares ;  of  which,  however,  there  is  a  vaft  deal  fent  from 
Guaxaca,  Guatimala,  and  other  provinces,  to  Mexico 
and  Panama.  From  whence  it  is  carried  by  fea  to  Lima, 
Guaiaquil,  and  Baldivia.  There  is  a  great  home  trade  in 
the  goods  manufactured  of  cotton.  They  have  the  belt 
indigo  in  the  world  ;  and  the  trade  of  cochineal  is  ma- 
naged wholly  by  the  merchants  of  Mexico  and  Carthagena. 
It  is  faid  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Honduras  employ 
three  hundred  thoufand  mules  and  horfes  to  carry  corn,  fu- 
gar, cocoa,  &c.  into  the  inland  provinces,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  city  of  Mexico.  And  when  the  galleons  come 
from  Old  Spain,  the  number  of  carriages,  men,  and  horfes,. 
employed  to  carry  the  treafure  of  the  country  to  La  Vera 
Cruz,  is  incredible.  The  carriage  of  the  European  goods 
that  come  by  the  galleons  back  again  to  other  parts,  is  a 
very  confiderable  article  of  trade,  as  is  alfo  the  carriage  of 
tobacco,  fugar,  and  other  produce  of  Guatimala  and 
Guaxaca,  which  come  from  the  fouth  coaft  to  La  Vera 
Cruz,  all  which  is  faid  to  employ  fixty  thoufand  horfes, 
mules,  and  affes,  befides  a  proportionate  number  of  men. 
So  much  filver  is  alfo  brought  from  Zacatecas,  as  is  faid' 
fix  thoufand  mules  are  employed  in  the  carriage  of. 

A'kwMEXico,  focalled,  becaufe  of  its  being  difcovered' 
fince  the  Old  Mexico,  or-New  Spain,  is  fometimes  (tiled 
by  the  Spaniards  a  kingdom,  and  fometimes  a  province. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  high  mountains,  beyond 
which  is  a  country  altogether  unknown  ;  by  Louifiana  on 
the  eaft  ;  by  fome  of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  on  the 
fouth  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  the  Gulph  of  California,  and; 
the  Rio  Colorado.  But  whether  the  limits  on  the  north 
and  eaft  (hould  be  contracted  or  extended,  is  what  we  (half 
not  pretend  to  determine;  for  there  are  no  people,  that  we 
know  of,  to  the  north  of  Mexico,  nor  is  there  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  country  within  the  limits  fpecified,  that  is  either 
cultivated  or  inhabited  ;  nor  is  it  any  more  certain  how  we 
might  venture  to  extend  the  limits  of  it  on  the  eaft  fide  to- 
wards Florida,  no  one  having  attempted  to  fix  the  bounds 
between  thefe  two  countries,  except  the  French,  who  have 
introduced  Louifiana  into  their  maps  in  the  room  of  Florida, 
bounding  it  with  the  Britifll  plantations  on  the  eaft,  and 
New  Mexico  on  the  weft :  the  extent,  however,  has  not 
been  difcovered  ;  but  what  has  may  be  faid  to  extend 
three  hundred  leagues  north  from  New  Bifcay  ;  and  there 
is  no  lefs  from  the  Streights  of  California  on  the  weft, 
towards  Florida  on  the  eaft. 

As  it  lies  in  the  midft  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  is  a  very 
pleafant  climate  ;  the  furrmers  are  very  warm,  and  the 
winters  pretty  (harp ;  but  then  the  former  are  neither  fultry 
nor  unwholefome,  and  the  latter  are  clear,  without  being 
intolerable.  The  weather  upon  the  whole'  is,  generally 
fpeaking,  agreeable  to  the  feafon,  and  refrefhing  to  an 
European  conftitution.  The  foil  is  beautifully  interfperfed 
with  rifing  grounds,  and  with  rivers  well-flocked  with 
fifh  ;  abounds  with  fruit  and  timber-trees;  produces  tur- 
quoifes,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  (tones ;  has  mines  of 
gold  and  filver,  and  feeds  all  forts  of  wild  and  tame  cattle, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  neat  kind.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  forts 
of  fowl ;  and,  in  fait,  it  is  faid  to  be  as  pleafant,  plen- 
tiful, and  rich  a  country  as  any  in  the  world.  There  are 
few  great  rivers  in  it,  but  feveral  fmall  ones  run  into  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico;  and  there  are  divers  bays  and  creeks  on 
that  coaft,  which  might  eafily  be  converted  into  ports. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  country  is  (till  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Apachas,  a 
warlike  nation  differing  from  all  the  other  natives  in  lan- 
guage, being  clad  alfo  in  deer-fkins,  and  living  in  tents, 
which  they  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go.  Thinking 
themfelves  aggrieved  by  the  Spanifh  government,  about 
the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  they  made  a  general  infur- 
redtion,  and  did  a  vaft  deal  of  mifchief ;  but  were  at  laft 
fupprefled,  and  have  fince  been  curbed  by  (Ironger  garri- 
fons.     Moft  of  the  natives  are  now  Chriltians. 

Some  geographers  divide  New  Mexico  into  fifteen  pro- 
vinces, many  of  the  Spanifh  writers  into  eighteen,  of 
which  they  give  us  barely  the  names;  but  the  lateft  geo- 
graphers feem  to  divide  it  only  into  five.  On  the  other 
hand,  fome  writers  have  fubdivided  it  into  twenty  or 
twenty-five  provinces,  and  furnifhed  us  with  the  names  of 
as  many  towns ;  but  we  find  no  defcrip  ion  of  any,  but  that 
2  which 
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Which  is  agreed  on  by  all  to  be  the  capital  city,  by  name 
Santa  Fe,  which  (lands  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues 
from  the  fea,  near  thefource  of  Rio  Del  Nort,  which  runs 
a  great  way  through  the  country  fouthward,  and  then 
bending  eaft,  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  It  is  faid 
to  be  a  rich  city,  regularly  built,  and  is  the  fee  of  a  bi(hop, 
fuffragan  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  feat  of  the  governor  of 
the  country.  Dampierhas  more  than  once  mentioned  the 
poffibility  of  penetrating  in  this  country  to  the  gold  mines, 
by  making  a  defcent  on  the  fhores  oppofite  to  California. 
MIDDLE  Latitude,  in  navigation,  is  half  the  fum  of 
twojriven  latitudes. 

Middle  Latitude  Sailing,  denotes  a  method  of  work- 
ing the  feveral  cafes  in  failing,  nearly  agreeing  with  Mer- 
cator's  way,  but  without  the  help  of  meridional  parts. 

MIDDLESEX  has  fituated  in  it  the  celebrated  city  of 
London,  and  though  it  is  the  fmalleft  county  but  four  in 
England,  it  is  certainly  the  richeil  and  the  moft  opulent 
in  trade,  not  only  in  this,  but  every  other  kingdom  of 
Europe.  This  country  has  few  manufactures  out  of  its 
metropolis,  though  thofe  of  Spital-Fields,  &c.  afe  very 
extenfive,  and  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  fo  that  we  may 
venture  to  afl'ert,  that  our  artizans  now  equal,  if  not  ex- 
ceed, the  French  in  the  beauty  of  their  filk  fabric,  and 
ilill  continue  their  wonted  fuperiority  in  the  woollen 
ones ;  for  though  our  rivals  can  carry  thefe  cheaper  to 
market  than  we  can,  and  confequently  rob  us  of  a  confi- 
derable  fhare  of  that  trade  we  fhould  otherwife  poffefs 
alone,  yet  this  does  not  proceed  from  any  defect  in  the 
capacity  of  our  artificers,  but  from  their  working  h 
much  cheaper  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  neglect  or  abufe, 
in  the  working  up  our  woollens  here,  which  calls  for  a 
flrict  infpection  and  regulation.  This  great  city  is  in  a 
manner  the  center  of  both  the  inland  foreign  trade,  and 
confequently  the  tranfports  to  it,  both  by  land  and  water,  are 
vaft  and  inconceivable  :  the  concourfe  of  waggons,  horfes, 
and  other  carriages  for  the  one,  with  fhips,  lighters,  &c. 
for  the  other,  continually  coming  in  and  going  out,  are 
innumerable,  and  mult  give  a  foreigner  a  very  exalted  idea 
of  that  commerce  which  employs  them. 
MID-LOTHIAN.  See  Edinburgh. 
MIDSHIPMEN,  officers  on  board  a  (hip,  whofe  (ra- 
tion, when  on  duty,  is,  forne  on  the  quarter-deck,  others 
on  the  poop,  &c. 

They  are  to  mind  the  braces,  pafs  the  word  of  command 
from  the  captain  and  other  fuperior  officers.  They  all 
affift  on  occafion  in  navigating  the  fliip,  flowing,  rum- 
maging, &c. 

They  are  ufually  gentlemen,  who,  having  ferved  their 
time  as  volunteers,  are  upon  their  preferment. 

MILAN,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  is  very  confiderable 
for  its  commerce,  which  it  furnifhes  with  gold  thread, 
flowered  velvets  with  gold,  filver,  and  filk  grounds,  many 
fine  wrought  filks,  and  large  quantities  of  unwroughr,  ex- 
ported for  France,  &c. 

MILE,  in  geography,  a  long  meafure,  whereby  the 
Englift),  &c.  ufe  to  exprefs  the  diftance  between  places. 

It  is  of  different  extent  in  different  countries.  The 
geometrical  or  Italian  mile  contains  one  thoufand  geome- 
trical paces,  mille  pajfus,  from  whence  mile  is  deno- 
minated. 

The  Englifh  mile  confifts  of  eight  furlongs ;  each  fur- 
long of  forty  poles ;  and  each  pole  of  fixteen  one-half 
feet. 

MILFORD-HAVEN.  By  13  Geo.  If.  ten  thoufand 
pounds  were  granted  towards  carrying  on  works  for  forti- 
fying and  fecuring  the  harbour  of  Milford-haven,  on  ac- 
count of  its  convenient  fituation  for  fitting  out  fleets,  and 
ftationing  cruizers  ;  but  as  no  duties  were  laid  on  (hipping 
for  perfecting  this  ufeful  work,  we  (hall  omit  mentioning 
any  thing  further  in  relation  to  it. 

.MILK,  lac,  a  white  juice,  which  nature  prepares  in  the 
breafts  of  women,  and  the  udders  of  other  animals  for 
the  nourifhment  of  their  young. 

It  is  derived  from  the  pure  chyle,  conveyed  by  the  arte- 
ries to  the  breads,  and  without  any  other  coition  filtered 
through  the  glands  of  which  they  confilt,  without  under- 
going any  confiderable  change. 

Milk  is  a  compofltion  of  three  different  part*,  butyrous, 
cafeous,  and  ferous :  the  butyrous  parts  are  the  cream  a  d 
oil  that  fwim  at  top ;  the  cafeous  are  the  groder  parts  and 


thofe  that  coagulate  and  are  made  into  cheefe  :  the  ferous 
are  properly  a  lymph,  and  make  whey. 

By  their  own  milk,  all  the  known  lactiferous  animals  are 
nourished,  both  male  and  female  ;  and  from  this  alone  eve- 
ry fuch  animal  prepares  all  the  other  parts,  both  the  folid 
and  fluid,  by  means  of  the  vital  actions.  It  is  alio  certain, 
that  men  may  live  for  years  upon  milk  alone,  and  perform 
all  the  actions  of  life,  and  have  all  the  folid  and  fluid  parts 
of  their  bodies  perfectly  elaborated. 

The  human  milk  is  very  fweet  and  thin,  the  next  is  that 
of  affes,  then  that  of  mares,  then  that  of  goats,  and  laftly 
of  cows  :  whence  it  is  prefcribed  in  this  order  to  confump- 
tive  perfons  of  weak  vifcera. 

Dr.  Cheyne  extols  a  milk  diet  in  his  writings,  particu- 
larly his  method  of  cure  in  Difeafes  of  Body  and  Mind,  his 
Eflays  on  the  Gout,  Health,  and  long  Life,  &c.  which  fee. 
The  belt  of  all  other  milks  is  human  milk,  fince  it  is'moft 
adapted  to  our  natures :  for  which  reafon  it  is  always  to  be 
preferred  to  the  milk  of  other  animals.  It  ought  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  by  a  found  woman,  who  ufes  due  exercife,  obferves 
a  laudable  regimen,  and  is  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  It  is 
alfo  bed  when  the  breafts  are  drawn  four  or  five  hours  after 
eating;  for  then  the  chyle  is  changed  into  concocted  milk, 
and  begins  to  affume  the  nature  of  the  human  fluids. 

Milk  of  the  Moon,  or  fiuor  of  fiver,  in  natural  hiftory,- 
a  white  porous,  friable,  infipid  earth,  frequently  found  in 
form  of  a  farinaceous  powder,  but  fometimes  concreted  into 
a  mafs  not  unlike  foffile  agaric. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  filver  mines,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
fluof  fublimate  from  that  ore. 

Milk  of  Sulphur,  lac  fulphuris,  in  chemiftry,  a  prepara- 
tion of  fluors  of  fulphurand  fait  of  tartar,  which  is  fometimes 
prefcribed  as  a  fudorific. 

Virgin's  Milk,  lac  virginals,  a  kind  of  cofmetic  made  of 
fugarof  lead,  or  roch-allum,  fpring- water,  litharge,  and  vi- 
negar boiled  and  (trained,  in  order  to  check  pimples,  &c.  on 
the  fkin  by  its  cooling  aftringent  properties.  But  fuch  things' 
are  dangerous,  as  they  hinder  cutaneous  perfpiration,  &c. 

MILL,  properly  denotes  a  machine  for  grinding;  but 
more  generally  it  denotes  all  fuch  machines  whofe  action  de- 
pends upon  a  circular  motion.  The  various  kinds  may  be 
reduced  to  wind-mills,  water-mills,  and  hand  mills,  under 
the  laft  of  which  are  comprifed  thofe  worked  by  horfes,  &c. 

JVater  Mills,  are  thofe  by  the  force  or  fall  of  a  river,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds ;  thofe  where  the  force  of  the  wa- 
ter is  applied  above  the  wheel,  are  called  over-fhot,  and 
thofe  where  it  is  applied  below  the  wheel,  are  call  under- 
foot. 

Wind-MiLis,  are  thofe  which  are  turned  by  the  force  of 
the  wind. 

Hand-MlLLs,  are  thofe  kept  in  motion  by  the  hand,  or 
by  the  force  of  horfes  or  other  beads. 

Mill  alfo  denotes  any  machine,  which,  when  moved  by 
fome  external  force,  makes  a  violent  impreffion  on  things 
applied  thereto. 

Ful/ing-TSAiLLs,  are  machines  moved  by  water,  which 
raife  and  let  fall  large  wooden  piltons  in  peals  or  troughs, 
in  order  to  full  and  fcower  woollen  (luffs. 
Paper-MiLL.     See  Paper. 

Mill,  in  coinage,  is  a  machine  ufed  to  prepare  the  la- 
mints  or  plates  of  metal,  and  to  give  them  the  proper  thick- 
nefs,  hardnefs,  and  confidence,  before  they  be  ftruck  or 
damped.     See  Coining. 

Forge-MiLLS,  are  machines  turned  by  water,  which  raife 
and  let  fall  one  or  more  huge  hammers,  to  beat  and  ham- 
mer the  iron  into  bars,  anchors,  and  other  maffive  works. 

G unpowder-Vll'Ll.,  is  that  ufed  to  pound  and  beat  toge- 
gether  the  ingredients  whereof  gunpowder  is  compofed. 

Saiving  Mill,  is  a  machine  turned  by  the  water,  which 
faws  feveral  planks  or  boards  at  the  fame  time. 

Thefe  are  common  in  France,  efpecially  in  Dauphine. 
They  were  lately  prohibited  in  England,  where  they  were 
begun  to  be  introduced  ;  becaufe  it  was  apprehended  they 
would  have  ruined  the  fawycrs,  which  would  certainly  have 
been  the  confequence. 

Sugar-M.it!.,  a  machine  which  ferves  to  bruife  the  fugar- 
canes,  and  exprefs  the  liquor  or  juice  contained  in  them. 

MILLEPEDES,  wood  lice,  lows,  or  church  bugs,  m 
natural  hiftory,  are  (mall  infects  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  ot 
a  dark  blui(h  livid  grey-colour;   but  they  can  occafionally 
roll  themfelves  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball,   which  they  fre- 
quently 
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quently  do,  and  fiiffer  themfelves  to  be  taken,  when  they 
might  have  efcaped  by  running. 

They  are  found  in  great  plenty  with  us,  and  that  gene- 
rally under  logs  of  wood,  or  large  ftones,  or  between  the 
bark  and  wood  of  decayed  trees ;  they  are  a  very  favourite 
morfel  with  many  of  the  larger  animals ;  and,  if  nature  had 
not  inftrudled  them  to  live  in  this  concealed  manner,  the 
whole  race  of  them  would  foon  have  been  extinft. 

Millepedes  are  aperient,  attenuant,  and  detergent;  they 
diffolve  vifcous  humours,  and  are  good  in  all  obftruftions  of 
the  vifcera,  and  have  been  by  fome  writers  celebrated  as  a 
remedy  for  the  ftone,  which  it  is  pretended  they  have  a 
power  of  reducing  to  a  mucilage,  and  carrying  off;  but 
this  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  praifes  of  medicines  which  re- 
dounds very  little  to  the  praifes  of  thofe  who  gave  them. 
They  are  often  found  to  be  of  fervice  in  afthmas ;  and  great 
good  has  been  done  by  a  long  coutfe  of  them  in  diforders 
of  the  eyes. 

MILLER.  This  bufinefs  requires  no  other  qualificati- 
ons but  ftrength.  There  are  but  few  millers  within  the  bills 
of  mortality ;  but  there  are  fome  particularly  for  grinding 
corn  for  the  ftarch-makers.  They  take  five  pounds  with 
an  apprentice;  give  only  about  ten  killings  a  week  to  the 
men  who  look  after  their  mills ;  and  require  from  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  matter, 

MILL-MAKER.  This  bufinefs  requires  ftrength ;  and 
if  the  boy,  who  is  put  apprentice  to  it,  obtains  firft  the 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  him, 
as  he  may,  when  a  matter,  meet  with  many  profitable  jobs, 
out  of  the  common  road  of  his  bufinefs ;  which  is  the  mak- 
ing of  hand  mills  for  the  corn-chandlers,  and  coffee-mills 
for  the  grocers.  The  mill-makers  take  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time, 
will  have  the  common  wages  of  a  fmith ;  unlefs  he  fets  up 
matter,  which  he  may  do  with  fifty  pounds. 

MILLET,  milium,  in  natural  hiftory,  ferved  in  former 
times  to  make  bread,  under  a  dearth  of  better  corn;  and  it 
is  well  known  to  be  a  very  grateful  food  to  many  nations  at 
prefent,  particularly  the  Coffacks  and  Tartars.  Puddings 
made  of  it  have  been  long  ago  introduced  into  England,  from 
Germany.  It  is  cooling,  drying,  binding,  fomewhat  win- 
dy, and  not  eafily  digefted. 

MILLINER.  The  girl  defigned  for  this  employment 
ought  to  have  a  genteel  perfon,  and  be  capable  of  a  ready 
addrefs:  (he  fhould  alfo  write  a  tolerable  hand,  underftand 
the  firft  rules  of  arithmetic,  work  quick  and  well  at  her  nee- 
dle, and  have  fome  fancy  and  imagination. 

MILLING,  in  the  manufactures,  the  fame  with  fulling, 
which  fee. 

Milling,  or  throwing  of/ilk,  a  preparation  of  filk  before 
it  is  dyed,  whereby  it  is  twitted  more  or  lefs  at  pleafure. 

Before  milling,  the  filk  is  firft  put  in  boiling  water  be- 
tween two  linen  cloths. 

The  mill  is  a  fquare  machine,  confifting  of  feveral  pieces 
mortifed  in  each  other,  in  the  center  whereof  are  two  wheels 
placed  parallel  over  each  over,  whofe  axis  bears  on  two  pofts. 
When  the  machine  is  fimple,  a  fingle  man  turns  thefe  wheels 
by  means  of  a  little  cog,  and  a  large  handle. 

The  wheel,  put  in  motion,  communicates  to  eight  or 
more  windles  or  reels;  on  the  arms  of  which  the  filk  is 
wound  from  off  two  rows  of  bobbins  placed  on  each  fide 
the  machine ;  each  row  being  at  the  height  of  one  of  the 
two  wheels  in  the  center.  Thefe  bobbins  are  moved  by 
means  of  leather  thongs  that  bear  on  little  wooden  cylinders 
that  fupport  them,  and  at  length  turn  on  the  two  wheels 
at  the  center:  fo  that  the  filk  on  each  bobbin  twifts,  as  it 
winds  and  forms  its  feparate  fkain. 

The  (mailed  wheel  moves  two  hundred  of  thefe  bobbins, 
to  infpeft  which  one  perfon  is  fufficient,  in  order  to  fupply 
frefh  fpools  or  bobbins,  and  knot  the  ends,  when  they 
break. 

MILLION,  in  arithmetic,  the  number  of  ten  hundred 
thoufand ;  or  a  thoufand  times  a  thoufand. 

MILL-REE,  or  millerey,  a  Portuguefe  gold  coin,  fome- 
what more  than  the  Spanifh  piftole.  It  is  fo  called,  as  con- 
fitting  of  a  thoufand  rees ;  alfo  a  St.  Stephen,  as  having  the 
figure  of  that  faint  thereon. 

They  have  alfo  a  mill-ree  with  a  little  crofs,  which  is 
half  the  former,  and  its  value  is  that  cheifly  ufed  in  compu- 
tations. 
MILL-WRIGHT.     The  mill-wiight  is  an  ingenious 
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and  laborious  bufinefs,  in  which  there  is  great  variety; 
The  boy  who  is  defigned  for  it,  ought  therefore  to  be  ftrong 
and  ingenious,  and  alfo  to  have  fome  knowledge  in  the  laws 
of  mechanics,  that  he  may  perfectly  underftand  the  prin- ' 
ciples  upon  which  mills  are  conftrufted.  The  mill-wright 
takes  from  five  to  ten  pounds ;  but,  if  he  works  as  a  journey- 
man, he  will  have  the  common  wages  of  a  carpenter. 

MINALTOUN,  an  imaginary  fpecie  made  ufe  of  in 
fome  parts  of  Perfia,  making  ten  yonfaltouns,  two  yonfal- 
touns  make  one  abaffi,  and  five  abaffis  the  minaltoun,  The 
yonfaltoun  is  alfo  called  mamoudi-lacize. 

MINDANAO.     See  Manillas. 

MINE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  place  under  ground,  where 
metals,  minerals,  or  precious  ftones  are  dug  up. 

For  gold  and  filver  mines,  the  richeft  and  m oft  celebrated 
are  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies :  iron  mines  are  more  abun- 
dant in  France  :  copper  mines  are  chiefly  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark;  lead  and  tin  mines  abound  moft  in  England; 
quickfilver  mines  in  Hungary  and  Spain ;  diamond  mines 
in  Golconda;  falt-mines  in  Poland,  &c. 

Metallic  Mines  are  generally  dug  for  in  mountains, 
though  it  is  probable  plains  may  abound  as  much  therewith, 
only  thefe  are  commonly  cultivated ;  befides  this,  the  water 
will  fcarce  allow  them  to  dig:  and,  as  the  metallic  veins 
always  run  either  horizontal  or  oblique,  they  are  eafieft  found 
on  the  fides  of  eminences. 

The  metallic  veins  are  commonly  encompaffed  with  a 
fort  of  ftone  peculiar  to  the  mine,  and  accompanied  with 
feveral  ftrata  of  clay,  gravel,  rock,  &c.  By  all  thefe  the 
miners  know  when  they  approach  a  vein. 

They  difcover  that  there  is  a  mine  in  a  mountain  by  the 
mineral  ftones  that  fall  from  it ;  the  mineral  tafte  of  the  wa- 
ters ;  the  quality  of  the  exhalation ;  the  difference  between 
the  earth  over  the  mines,  and  that  of  the  neighbouring 
parts ;  the  froft  lying  on  the  adjacent  places,  when  it  thaws 
about  the  mines.  Add  to  this,  that  the  ground's  producing 
but  little  grafs,  and  that  but  pale,  is  an  indication  of  a  mine. 

In  fome  mines,  the  metals  are  found,  at  their  firft  open- 
ing, crude  and  imperfect,  which  yet,  in  time,  as  fome  fay, 
grow  ripe  and  rich. 

Mines  of  copper,  &c.  fhall  not  be  royal  mines,  though 
gold  and  filver  may  be  extracted,  i  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  30. 

/■A- 

The  rates  at  which  the  king  may  take  the  ore  of  fuch 
mines,  5  Will,  and  Mar,  c.  6. 

For  relief  of  the  creditors  of  the  company  of  mine-adven- 
turers, 9  Ann.  c.  24. 

Entering  mines  of  black  lead  with  intent  to  fteal,  felony, 
25  Geo.  II.  c.  10. 

MINEHEAD.  By  12  Will  III.  c.  9./  1.  from  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  1701,  for  twenty-one  years,  there 
fhall  be  paid  (befides  the  ancient  acknowledgments  accuf- 
tomed  to  be  paid  to  Tregonwell  Lutterell,  Efq;  and  his  an- 
ceftors)  for  goods  imported  or  exported,  into,  or  out  of, 
the  port  of  Minehead,  the  duties  following,  viz.  fuch  fum 
of  money  net  exceeding  one  halfpenny  per  ftone  for  wool, 
and  one  pennj  per  ftone  for  woollen  and  bay  yarn  imported, 
as  the  truftees  hereafter  appointed  fhall  appoint,  each  ftone 
to  contain  eighteen  pounds,  the  duties  to  be  paid  by  the  per- 
fon into  whofe  pofleffion,  or  by  whofe  order,  the  goods 
fhall  be  delivered  ;  and  the  wool  imported  fhall  be  weighed 
at  the  town-hall,  according  to  cuftom  ;  and  for  every  ton 
of  all  other  goods  there  fhall  be  paid  fix- pence  per  ton,  by 
every  matter  of  a  fhip  that  fhall  take  on  board  or  land  any 
goods  in  the  port  of  Minehead. 

For  every  fhip  which  fhall  come  into  the  harbour  (the 
faid  port  not  being  their  difcharging  port)  there  fhall  be  paid 
by  the  matter  the  tonage  and  keelage  following,  viz.  for 
every  fhip  ufing  the  coafting  trade,  of  thirty  tons,  and  not 
amounting  to  fifty  tons,  one  {hilling,  and  of  fifty  tons  and 
upwards,  two  fhillings,  and  for  every  fhip  of  thirty  tons, 
and  not  amounting  to  fifty,  trading  to  other  parts  of  Europe, 
or  to  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America,  two  fhillings  and 
fix-pence,  and  of  fifty  tons  and  upwards  five  fhillings,  and 
for  every  fhip  of  thirty  tons,  and  notamounting  to  fifty  tons, 
and  trading  to  any  place  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America  (other 
than  his  majefty's  plantations)  five  fhillings,  and  of  fifty  tons 
ten  fhillings,  and  the  matter  paying  the  faid  keelage  fhall 
have  allowance  for  the  fame,  of  the  merchants,  by  average. 

All  money  raifed  by  the  duties,  and  recovered  for  the  for- 
feitures, &c.  fhall  be  by  the  truftee3  applied  to  the  building 
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out  a  new  head,  clearing  the  beach,   and  other  works  for 
maintaining  the  pier  and  harbour,  &c. 

After  the  faid  term,  lb  long  as  the  harbour  {hall  be  kept 
up,  there  fhall  be  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Mine- 
head,  the  duties  following  for  goods  imported  ;  for  main  - 
tenance  of  the  new  head  and  other  works,  viz.  for  every 
twenty  ftones  of  wool,  one-penny  ;  for  every  twenty  ftones 
of  woollen  and  bay  yarn,  two-pence ;  for  every  ton  of 
fait,  two-pence ;  for  every  quarter  of  corn,  two-pence ; 
for  every  chaldron  of  coals,  two-pence. 

Continued  by  10  Ann.  cap.  24.  for  fixteen  years,  and  by 
II  Geo.  II.  cap.  iTfrom  the  l\tb  of  June,  1738,  for  forty 
years. 

MINERAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  in  general,  denotes 
foffil,  and  is  applied  to  any  body  dug  out  of  the  earth,  In, 
this  fenfe,  minerals  are  divided  into  two  claffes ;  the  one 
■  fufible  and  malleable,  which  are  what  we  properly  call 
metals:  the  others  want  thefe  two  properties,  and  are  what 
we  ftrictly  call  minerals. 

Mineral,  in  a  more  accurate  fenfe;  denotes  a  compound 
foffil  in  which  there  is  fomething  difcovered,  and  in  all 
refpeits  like  metals,  only  that  it  is  not  malleable ;  joined 
with  fome  other  foffil,  as  fait,  fulphur,  ftone,  or  earth  : 
fuch  as  antimony,  cinnabar,  bifmuth,  &c. 

Some  afcribe  the  formation  of  minerals  to  the  action  of 
the  fun  without ;  fome  to  the  central  fire  within  ;  and  fome 
think  the  cold  does  all  by  condenfing  and  congealing  cer- 
tain juices  of  the  earth.     See  Metal. 

The  minerals,  metals,  and  ftones,  lie  in  beds,  everfince 
the  flood,  if  not  from  the  creation;  yet  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable they  have  a  faculty  of  growing  in  their  refpective 
beds,  as  Mr.  Boyle  thinks.  Among  other  inftances,  he 
adds,  that,  in  the  foreft  of  Dean  in  Gloucefterfhire,  the 
beft  iron,  in  the  greateft  quantities,  are  found  in  the  old 
cinders,  which  they  melt  over  again.  This  fome  impute 
to  the  negligence  of  former  melters ;  but  Mr.  Derham 
thinks  it  owing  to  the  new  impregnations  of  the  old  ore 
or  cinders  from  the  air. 

The  chemifts  generally  take  minerals  to  be  nothing  elfe 
but  imperfect  metals,  which,  not  having  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, may  be  perfected  by  chemical  operations;  which  hath 
given  rife  to  the  agreeable,  but  fatal  delufion  of  fearching 
for  the  philofopher's  ftone. 

MINGRELIA  does  not  traffic  lefs  in  flaves  than  its 
neighbour  territory,  Georgia,  as  above  twelve  thoufand  of 
thefe  unhappy  wretches  are  yearly  difpofed  of  in  this  man- 
ner, of  which  above  three  thoufand  arepurchafed  forCon- 
ftantinople.  The  other  merchandizes  that  this  country  pro- 
duces, are  filk,  flax,  in  linen  and  thread,  linfeed,  hides, 
martens  fkins,  caftor,  box,  wax,  and  honey  of  two  forts, 
the  one  white  and  the  other  red,  though  both  excellent.  It 
is  the  Turks  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  merchants  of  CafFa, 
Ionia,  Irifla,  and  Trebifonde,  who  carry  on  this  trade ; 
and  it  is  common  to  fee  twelve  fail  yearly  from  Conftanti- 
nople, and  more  than  fixty  feluccas  from  other  parts, 
which  bring  here  fundry  goods  and  provifions  to  truck 
againft  thofe  of  the  country,  as  very  little  or  no  money 
intervenes  in  thefe  negociations,  or  any  that  are  tranfacted 
by  the  Mingrelians. 

The  goods  proper  for  this  exchange,  are  bracelets,  rings, 
glafs  or  fmall  necklaces,  fmall  knives,  pins,  needles,  and 
other  minute  mercery. 

Brimftone  and  nitre  are  found  near  Teflis,  as  a  foffile 
fait  is,  in  fome  mines,  in  the  road  to  Erivan.  Olive  oil  is 
very  dear,  fo  that  the  natives  both  eat  and  burn  that  of  lin- 
feed ;  which  is  the  chief  ufe  the  Mengrelians  and  Georgians 
make  of  this  plant,  as  they  throw  it  away,. for  the  molt 
part,  when  the  feed  is  gathered,  though  they  might  have 
excellent  flax  from  it,  did  they  not  prefer  cotton  cloth  to 
linens.     See  Georgia. 

MINIUM,  a  mineral  colour,  called  red  lead,  ufed  by 
painters,  &c.     See  Lead. 

MINORCA,  an  iiland  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
Spanifh  dons  here  are  above  trade,  and  the  reft  of  the  na- 
tives are  unable  to  exercife  it  to  any  purpofe :  yet  if  this 
infatuated  people  would  fet  themfelves  feriouflv  to  make  the 
moft  of  their  native  produce,  a  few  years  induftry  would 
enable  them  to  traffic  with  their  neighbours  to  advantage, 
and  even  to  provide  exports  of  confiderable  value  for  an 
Englifh  market.  To  inftance  in  a  few  :  the  cotton  fhrub 
has  been  tried  here,  and  fucceeds  to  admiration  :  they  have 
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fpart  growing  in  many  places,  in  fuflicient  plenty  to  make 
all  their  own  cordage,  and  to  fpare.  The  tunny  fifh 
abounds  on  their  coaft,  aud  they  might  eafily  f,ll  into  the 
method  of  curing  it:  by  this  the  French  of  Languedoc 
and  Provence,   their  neighbours,   make  a  vaft  advantage. 

They  have  abundance  of  olive-trees,  yet  they  make  no 
oil  of  the  fruit,  and  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  right  me- 
thod of  pickling  it. 

Some  capers  they  pickle,  and  might,  from  the  frequency 
of  the  plant,  improve  this  into  a  very  valuable  export. 

Hemp  and  flax  do  extremely  well,  and  might  be  increafed, 
and  manufactured  for  exportation.  Their  canes  and  reeds 
are  of  ufe  in  the  clothiers  trade,  but  they  export  none ; 
and  they  have  great  plenty  of  excellent  flate,  but  do  not 
work  it.  It  might  poffibly  anfwer  to  fend  their  cantoon 
ftone  to  England  as  ballaft;  but  certainly  their  marble 
would  be  a  very  valuable  commodity  with  us,  of  which 
no  country  can  boaft  a  greater  quantity  in  proportion,  nor 
of  greater  beauty  or  variety,  than  this  poor  ifland. 

Squills  they  have  in  abundance,  maftic,  aloes,  and  fome 
other  drugs,  which  they  neglect. 

Their  bees  thrive  well,  and  fhould  be  carefully  managed, 
and  increafed  as  much  as  poffible  ;  their  wax  is  inferior  to 
none,  and  their  honey  cannot  fail  of  being  extremely  de- 
licate and  fine  in  a  country  abounding  with  fuch  a  variety 
of  aromatic  plants,  and  is,  therefore,  in  high  efteem  every 
where. 

They  raife  a  little  tobacco,  but  feldom  half  the  quantity 
they  confume  ;  and  they  make  a  kind  of  fnufF  in  frtiall 
quantities,  which  is  in  no  refpect  inferior  to  that  at  Lifbon; 
Their  neighbours  of  Majorca  make  good  advantage  of 
their  plantations  of  faffron,  which  thofe  people  ufe  in  their 
cookery,  and  yet  will  not  take  pains  to  raife  it. 

Their  palm-trees,  for  want  of  a  proper  cultivation,  pro- 
duce no  dates,  and  they  fend  none  of  their  fruit  abroad, 
though  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  fupply  us  with  as 
good  figs,  prunes,  almonds,  raifins,  pomegranates,  oranges^ 
lemons,  and  feveral  other  kinds,  as  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. 

But  we  will  clofe  thefe  hints  of  what  an  induftrious 
people  might  do  to  enrich  themfelves,  and  this  indolent  ge- 
neration of  men  carelefsly  overlook,  with  the  mention  of 
fait,  a  ready-money  commodity  every  where,  and  of  which 
they  might  eafily  make  a  thoufand  times  the  quantity  they 
do.  Their  method  requires  little  trouble.  There  are  a 
great  many  places  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland,  where  the 
rock  is  but  little  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  is 
flat  for  a  great  way  together.  In  gales  of  wind  the  fea  is 
beat  over  all  thefe  levels;  and  the  falts,  have,  by  degrees, 
corroded  the  fofter  parts  of  the  ftone,  and  reduced  its  face 
to  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  cavities,  divided  from  each 
other  by  the  more  folid  veins,  which  have  refilled  their 
impreffion. 

Thefe  cavities  they  fill  with  water  from  the  fea,  by 
means  of  fcoops,  and  one  day's  fun  fuffices  to  evaporate 
the  water,  and  leaves  the  concreted  fait  dry  in  the  cells. 
The  women  and  children  gather  it  in  the  evening,  and 
carry  it  home;  and  the  cells  in  the  rock  are  filled  as 
before. 

MINT,  mentha,  in  botany,  is  one  of  the  didynomia 
gymnofpermia  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  herbes  vertieillatts 
of  Ray.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  it,  three  of  which 
are  ufed  in  the  (hops :  1.  The  common  fpearmint; 
2.  The  pepper-mint ;  and,  3.  The  menthaftrum,  or  horfe- 
mint. 

Mint  is  a  famous  ftomachic  and  carminative ;  it  ftreng- 
thens  the  ftomach,  prevents  or  flops  vomitings,  when  not 
from  too  violent  caufes,  and  difcufTes  flatulencies.  It  is 
alfo  efteemed  a  great  cephalic,  and  is  prefcribed  by  many  in 
vertigoes,  and  other  diforders  of  the  head  and  nerves  ;  and 
fome  recommend  it  as  an  aperient  in  obftructions  of  the 
vifcera.  We  keep  a  fimple  water  made  of  it  by  the  alem- 
bic in  the  (hops,  and  an  efTential  oil  diftilled  the  fame  way : 
both  of  them  pofiefs  much  of  the  virtues  of  the  plant;  and 
it  is  befide  thefe,  and  its  ufe  in  infufion  or  decoction,  an 
ingredient  in  many  of  the  compofirions. 

Mint,  is  the  place  where  the  king's  coin  is  formed,  be 
it  gold  or  filver,  which  is  at  prt-fent,  and  long  hath  been, 
the  Tower  of  London,  though  it  appears  by  divers  fta- 
tutes,  that  in  ancient  times  the  Mint  hath  been  alfo  at 
Calais.     12  Rich.  II.  c.  16.    9  Hen.  V.  fat.  5.  c.  5.    The 
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officers  belonging  to  the  Mint  have  not  always  been  alike : 
at  prefent  they  are  thefe,  the  warden,  who  is  the  chief  of 
the  reft,  and  is  by  his  office  to  receive  the  filver  of  the 
goldfmiths  and  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  overfee  all  the  reft  be- 
longing to  his  function  :  his  fee  is  a  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  The  mafter-worker,  who  receiveth  the  filver  from 
the  warden,  caufeth  it  to  be  melted,  and  delivereth  it  to 
the  moniers,  and  taketh  it  from  them  again  when  it  is 
made ;  his  allowance  is  not  any  fet  fee,  but  according  to 
the  pound  weight.     The  third  is  the  comptroller,  who  is 
to  fee  that  the  money  be  made  to  the  juft  affize,  to  overfee 
the  officer  ;  and  control  them,  if  the  money  be  not  as  it 
ought  to  be  ;  his  fee  is  a  hundred  marks  per  annnm.     Then 
is  the  mafter  of  affay,  who  weigheth  the  filver,  and  feeth 
whether  it  be  according  to  the  ftandard  :  his  yearly  fee  is 
likewife  a  hundred  marks.     Then  is  the  auditor  to  take  the 
accounts.     The  furveyor  of  melting,  who  is  to  fee  the 
filver  caft  out,  and  not  to  be  altered  after  it  is  delivered 
to  the  melter,  which  is  after  the  affay-mafter  hath  made 
trial  of  it.     The  clerk  of  the  irons,  who  feeth  that  the 
irons  be  clean,  and  fit  to  work  with.     The  graver,  who 
graveth  the  ftamps  for  the  money.     The  melters,  that  melt 
the  bullion  before  it  comes  to  the  coining.  The  blanchers, 
who  do  anneal,,  boil,  and  cleanfe  the  money.    The  porters, 
who  keep  the  gate  of  the   Mint.     The  provoft  of  the 
Mint,  who  is  to  provide  for  all  the  monies,  and  to  overfee 
them.     Laftly,  the  moniers,  who  are  fome  to  fhear  the 
money,  fome  to  forge  it,  others  to  beat  it  broad,  fome  to 
round  it,  and  fome  to  ftamp  or  coin  it.     Their  wages  are 
uncertain,  according  to  the  weight  of  money  coined  by 
them.     See  Money. 

MIRZEOU,  is  the  firft  place  of  the  kingdom  of  Ca- 
nara,  near  the  frontiers  of  that  of  Vifapour,  about  eighteen 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Goa.  The  Portugueze  had  here 
one  of  their  moft  ancient  fortifications ;  but  the  Canarians 
took  it  from  them  in  1662,  after  a  defence  which  neither 
did  honour  to  the  beGegers  nor  befieged. 

MISSLETOE,  vifcum,  in  natural  hiftory.  This  plant 
is  never  found  upon  the  earth ;  it  grows  upon  the  oak, 
apple,  pear,'  acacia  of  America,  and  feveral  other  trees. 

Mifliletoe  is  accounted  a  cephalic  and  nervine  medicine, 
particularly  ufed  for  all  kinds  of  convulfion  fits,  for  the 
apoplexy,  palfy,  and  vertigo ;  for  which  purpofes,  fome 
prefer  the  mifliletoe  of  the  hazel  to  that  of  the  oak. 
MISSISSIPI.     See  Louisiana. 

M1SY,  in   natural   hiftory,  a  vitriolic  mineral,  which 

principally  differs  from  the  chalcitis,  jn  that  it  contains  no 

cupreous  vitriol,  but  only  that  of  iron.     See  Chalcitis. 

MITE,  a  fmall  coin,  formerly  current,  which  was  equal 

to  a  third  of  a  farthing. 

It  alfo  denotes  a  fmall  weight  among  the  monyers,  which 
is  equal  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  and  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  doits. 

MITHRIDATE,  mithridatium,  in  pharmacy,  an  an- 
tidote, in  form  of  an  electuary,  chiefly  againft  poifon. 

It  is  one  of  the  capital  officinals,  confifting  of  a  vaft 
number  of  ingredients,  many  of  which  might  have  been 
better  left  out,  as  they  bear  no  affinity  to  the  main  defign 
of  the  whole.  It  would  make  a  much  better  medicine,  if 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  right  intention  were  proportio- 
nably  increafed,  fo  as  to  make  the  opium  ftill  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  whole. 

Mithridate  is  greatly  ufed  as  a  cordial,  an  opiate,  and  a 
fudorific.  Its  dofe  is  from  one  fcruple  to  two  drachms, 
and  is  a  much  better  medicine,  as  a  cordial  and  alexiphar- 
mic,  than  the  Venice  treacle. 

MOCHA,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  in 
thirteen  degrees  eighteen  minutes  of  north  latitude,  is  at 
prefent  a  city  of  the  greateft  commerce  in  all  Arabia  Felix, 
where  it  was  transferred  to  from  Aden,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fixteenth  century.  There  are  hardly  any  maritime 
nations,  either  of  Europe,  Afia,  or  Africa,  who  do  not 
fend  fhips  to"  Mocha ;  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  generally 
fend  theirs  here,  from  the  places  in  India  where  they  are 
fettled,  as  the  French  did  when  their  commerce  was  moft 
flourifhing,  but  they  now  go  there  directly. 

The  other  veffels  brought  here  by  every  monfoon,  which 
are  often  fifty  or  more  in  number,  commonly  come  from 
Goa,  Diu,  Touvel,  Dabul,  Goga,  Calicut,  Achen,  Ma- 
fulipa'tan,  Negeva,  Promiens,  Cadts,  Mofambique,  Me- 
linda,  and  Ethiopia,  all  loaden  with  the  richeft  products 


of  the  places  from  whence  they  fail,  or  that  their  freighters 
have  collected  from  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  Eaft,  as 
from  China  and  Japan  ;  befides  which  maritime  trade,  a' 
very  great  and  rich  one  is  carried  on  by  land,  by  means  of 
the  caravans  from  Aleppo  and  Suez,  that  arrive  in  the 
month  of  March.  They  are  commonly  two  months  on 
their  journey,  and  generally  join  on  entering  Arabia,  mak- 
ing part  of  thofe  that  conduct  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and 
Medina,  but  which,  till  then,  are  only  compofed  of  mer- 
chants and  goods. 

About  a  thoufand  camels  ferve  to  tranfport  thefe  mer- 
chandize, eatables,  and  other  neceffaries  for  the  merchants, 
and  the  troops,  which  go  as  an  efcort  to  defend  them' 
againft  the  Arabs ;  and  thefe  caravans  are  efteemed  but  in- 
differently rich,  if  they  carry  lefs  in  ready  money  than, 
two  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  and  a  hundred  thoufand  du- 
cats of  gold,  either  Hungarian,  Venetian,  or  Moorifh  ; 
and  this  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  what  is  entered  at  the 
Cuftom-houfe,  there  being  alfo  near  as  much  more  unre- 
gistered, and  carried  by  ftealth,  to  fave  the  duties,  which 
are  very  confiderable.  The  goods  which  thefe  caravans 
convey,  are  velvets,  fattins,  armpifins,  gold,  Levant  fluffs, 
camblets,  cloths,  faffrons,  quickfilver,  Vermillion,  and 
merceries,  from  Nuremberg.  The  royal  fhip  (loaded 
yearly  for  the  grand  feignior's  account)  from  Suez,  brings 
alfo  the  fame  commodities  as  the  caravan,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  Mufcovy  hides,  pewter,  fonwa  (a  drug  to 
dye  fcarlet)  and  about  four  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  tho' 
but  fifty  thoufand  ducats. 

The  goods  which  the  caravans,  royal  fhip,  and  other 
foreign  veffels,  load  at.  Mocha,  in  return  of  thofe  brought 
there,  are  partly  the  products  and  manufactures  of  Arabia, 
and  partly  what  has  been  introduced  by  fhips  from  India, 
Africk,  and  Europe.  The  Arabians  furnifh  but  little  to- 
wards this  commerce  of  their  own  manufactures,  as  they 
have  only  fome  cotton  cloth,  and  this  but  coarfe;  though 
in  recompence  of  the  faid  defect,  their  growths  fupply  ma- 
ny valuable  commodities,  as  incenfe,  myrrh,  and  amber- 
greafe,  aloes,  balm,  caffia,  dragon's  blood,  gum-arabick, 
coral,  and  a  quantity  of  plants,  both  medicinal  and  odo- 
riferous, precious  ftones,  efpecially  Baharem  pearls  ;  but 
above  all,  coffee,  which,  befides  being  of  the  beft  quality, 
is  fo  plenty  as  to  load  many  fhips  with  it  yearly,  of  which 
this  port  is  generally  full  from  all  parts,  and  under  all  co- 
lours, as  from  Surate,  Cambaye,  Diu,  Malabar,  and  all 
places  in  India :  here  are  alfo  veffels  of  Caffen,  Socotra, 
Mafcate,  and  all  the  Gulph  of  Perfia ;  and  of  the  Euro- 
peans, Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Portugueze; 
and  befides  the  merchants  of  the  above-mentioned  nations, 
this  is  the  rendezvous  of  many  from  Barbary,  Egypt, 
Turkey,  and  all  Arabia,  and  may  properly  be  termed  a 
general  magazine,  where  the  merchandizes  of  an  univerfal 
trade  are  depofited. 

MODENA  Dutchy,  in  Italy,  is  a  pleafant,  fruitful 
country,  abounding  in  filk,  corn,  wine,  rich  paftures, 
and  delicious  fruits.  Its  trade  isfimilar  to  that  of  Bologna, 
for  which  fee  Rome. 

Mohair,  a  kind  of  fluff  made  of  filk  and  hair. 
Mohair  was  an  article  of  fome  importance,  being  con- 
fumed  in  buttons,  button-holes,  and  camblets :  but  goats, 
of  whofe  hair  this  is  made,  fometimes  rot  as  our  fheep  do, 
and  this  occafioned  a  diminution  in  the  import,  whilft  our 
home  confumption  alfo  decreafed  by  means  of  the  new 
fafhion  of  metal  buttons.  The  buyers  of  mohair,  however, 
complained  aloud  that  this  commodity  was  imported  only 
from  Turkey ;  and  that  the  merchants  had  kept  it  up  to  an 
exorbitant  price,  importing  only  fix  hundred  bags  for  the 
fpace  of  fixteen  months,  and  the  package  of  that  very  in- 
ferior. 

MOIDORE,  moedore,  moeda,  a  gold  coin  ftruck  and 
current  in  Portugal,  is  propeily  the  Portugueze  piftole, 
and  equivalent  to  two  mill-rees.  There  are  double  piftoles, 
and  demi-piftoles. 

MOLDAVIA,  a  principality  of  European  Turkey, 
bounded  by  the  river  Neifter,  which  divides  it  from  Poland 
on  the  north-eaft;  by  Beffarabia  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  Da- 
nube, which  feparates  it  from  Bulgaria,  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  Walachia  and  Tranfilvania,  on  the  weft ;  being  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
broad,  fituate  in  a  good  air  and  fruitful  foil,  producing 
corn,  wine,  rich  paftures,  a  good  breed  of  horfes,  oxen, 
2  and 
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and  fheep,  plenty  of  venifon,  game,  fifth  and  fowl,  and 
all  European  fruits,  and  is  well  watered  with  the  rivers 
Danube,  Pruth,  Nefter,  &c,     The  capital  city  is  Jafly. 

MOLOSSES.     See  Melasses. 

MOLUCCA  ISLES.  Thefe  ifles  are  part  of  the  Ori- 
ental Archipelago,  and  indeed  compofe  a  particular  one 
themfelves  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  iflands.  They 
are  divided  into  the  great  and  fmall  Moluccas,  and  thefe 
Iaft  again  parted  int,o  thofe  properly  fo  called,  and  them  of 
Banda ;  fome  authors  placing  alfo  the  ifle  of  Amboina 
among  them. 

All  thefe  iflands~  Were  difcovered  by  the  Portugueze 
in  151 1,  and  their  pofTeffion  for  fome  time  difputed 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  virtue  of  the  famous  divifion  made 
by  the  court  of  Rome,  then  the  acknowledged  arbi- 
trator in  the  partition  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  :  how- 
ever, by  the  treaty  of  1520  between  thofe  two  nations, 
the  Moluccas  were  ceded  to  the  former,  Who  occupied 
them  till  1601,  when  the  Dutch,  newly  arrived  in 
India,  began  to  moleft  them  in  their  pofTeffion,  and 
finally  chafed  them  out  of  all  thefe  iflands,  commonly 
called  the  Spice  Iflands,  on  account  of  the  growth  of  nut- 
megs, mace,  and  cloves  in  many  of  them,  and,  as  Mr. 
Savary  fays,  not  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though 
Dr.  Garcin  informs  us  of  their  being  produced  in  Borneo. 

Of  the  Great  Molucca  ijles. 

Thefe  are,  among  others,  Celebes,  Gilolo,  Ceram,  and 
Bouton,  to  which  Timor  and  Arou  ought  to  be  added. 
The  firft  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  all,  being  two  hun- 
dren  leagues  long,  by  an  hundred  broad,  which  muff,  be 
underftood,  not  of  one  fole  ifle,  but  of  a  clufterfo  near  to 
one  another,  that  they  feem  to  compofe  but  one  only.  It 
enclofes  many  kingdoms,  of  which  that  of  Macaflar  oc- 
cupies the  major  part  of  the  fouthern  coaft,  &c.  This 
kingdom  is  alfo  the  moft  fertile  of  any,  and  almoft  the 
only  one  where  the  Europeans  have  any  trade. 

The  capital,  celebrated  for  its  grandeur,  number  of  in- 
habitants, and  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  in  the  European 
tafte,  is  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifle,  at  five  de- 
grees, fix  minutes  from  the  line,  where  the  Portugueze 
formerly  carried  on  almoft  alone,  one  of  the  .greateft  trades 
in  India.  The  Dutch  fucceeded  them,  and,  by  confentof 
the  MacafTarian  King,  who  feemed  tired  of  the  fervitude 
in  which  the  former  held  him,  built  here  Panakoke  and 
Samboupo  forts  to  fecure  their  trade,  and  as  they  would 
make  the  Macaflars  believe,  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
But  thefe  new  guefts  not  being  more  tradable  in  point  of 
commercial  concerns  than  their  predeceflbrs  ;  but  endea- 
vouring to  become  matters  of  MafTacar,  to  the  exclufion 
Of  all  other  nations,  the  Portugueze  regained  their  credit, 
and  the  Dutch,  being  near  drove  out,  prevented  the  de- 
figns  of  their  enemies,  which  they  had  forefeen,  by  ap- 
pearing before  MafTacar  in  1660,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty- 
three  fail,  and  after  having  been  equally  victorious  at  fea, 
where  they  took,  burnt,  or  funk,  fix  large  Portugueze 
fhips  richly  laden,  and  on  fhore  (where  in  a  defcent  they 
forced,  fword  in  hand,  two  forts  within  gun-fhot  of  the 
city)  they  fo  intimidated  the  kingand  his  people  (although 
the  bravefr  in  India)  that  they  obliged  him  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Batavia  the  fame  year,  never  to  admit  the  Por- 
tugueze again  into  anv  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  leave 
the  Hollanders  in  pofliffion  of  their  forts  and  trade:  it  was 
not,  however,  till  1669,  that  they  could  intirely  fubdue 
this  reftlefs  and  favage  nation,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty  of  1660,  and  another  of  1667,  continually  inter- 
rupted their  fpice  trade,  by  fending  (mall  veflels  to  traffic 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Banda  and  the  Moluccas,  in  cloves 
and  nutmegs,  which  they  afterwards  fold  to  the  Englifh, 
and  maintained,  as  the  Dutch  gave  out,  a  correfpondence 
with  their  enemies,  to  take  from  them  Amboina,  one  of 
their  eight  governments  in  India.  And  notwithftanding 
fo  confiderable  an  expence  was  made,  and  fo  much  blood 
fpilt,  they  have  not  been  able  to  eftablifh  an  exclufive  trade 
at  Macaflar,  the  port  and  city  having  remained  open  to  all 
the  nations  of  India  and  Europe,  excepting  the  Portu- 
gueze, who  notwithftanding  may  come  and  trade  like  the 
others,  fince  their  imbecility  in  the  Indies  no  longer  affords 
the  Dutch  anyjealoufy. 

The   principal  commodities  exported  from  hence,  are 


rice  in  a  vaft  quantity,  and  the  beft  in  India  j  gold,  ivory," 
a  great  deal  of  brazil  wood,  and  fome  fanders,  cotton, 
camphire,  various  forts  of  hard-ware,  arms  proper  for  the 
Indians,  ginger,  long  pepper,  and  pearls,  fifhed  here.  The 
imports  confift  of  fcarlet  cloths,  gold  and  filver  fluff's,  Carrt- 
baye  cloth,  pewter,  copper,  iron,  foap,  and  afla  foetida; 
which  two  laft  come  from  Surate. 

Gilolo  has  the  fecond  rank  among  the  great  ifles  of  the 
Moluccan  Archipelago.  Some  make  it  two  hundred 
leagues,  and  others  but  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit. The  beft  merchandize  extracted  from  hence  is  fa- 
gou,  or  fago,  for  making  bread,  without  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Letter  Moluccas  and  Banda  could  not  fubfift: 
in  the  want  of  rice,  with  which  [hey  can  only  be  fupplied 
from  Macaflar,  &c.  It  is  made  of  the  pitch  of  a  tree 
like  the  cocoa-tree,  and  is  now  in  great  efteem  in  Europe^ 
as  a  nourishing  food  for  weak  and  valetudinarian  confti- 
tutions. 

Ceram  is  not  lefs  than  Gilolo,  a  part  of  whofe  coaftS 
have  for  a  long  time  appertained  to  the  king  of  Ternate, 
and  were  the  occafion  of  a'  tedious  war  between  him  and 
the  Dutch,  on  account  of  the  cloves  cultivated  here.  Since 
the  peace  made  between  them  in  163I,  this  place  has 
fhared  the  fate  of  Ternate  and  the  other  ifles  belonging  to 
it.  The  clove  trees  have  been  rooted  up,  and  the  Dutch 
have  built  redoubts  and  forts  in  many  places,  to  impede  all 
foreign  trade, where  they  have  now  made  themfeli  es  matters. 
Of  which  more  hereafter  in  treating  of  Ternate. 

Bouton  is  the  laft  of  the  four  Great  Molucca  ifles,  and 
may  have  about  eighty  leagues  circumference.  This  pro- 
duces no  rice;  but  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  flaves,  and 
has  a  fmall  quantity  of  ambergreafe  of  middling  quality. 
Its  beft  bufirtefs  is  that  of  tamettes,  a  fort  of  linen  made 
here,  proper  for  the  Moluccas,-  where  the  Dutch  carry  a 
large  quantity  yearly. 

Of  the  Little  Molucca  ijlesi 

The  iflands  properly  called  the  Moluccas,  are  only  five, 
viz.  Ternate,  Tidor,  Machian  (or  Makian)  Moter,  and 
Bachian,  which  compofe  one  of  the  feven  great  Dutch 
governments  in  Afia.  The  land  of  thefe  ifles  lies  very 
high,  each  being  an  intire  mountain,- which  begins  from, 
the  coafts,  and  have  their  fummits  run  to  a  great  elevation. 
They  are  all  very  fmall;  Ternate,  which  is  the  principal, 
not  having  above  feven  leagues,  Machian  near  fix,  Moter 
only  four,  and  Bachian  twenty  in  circuit ;  but  this  laft  is 
half  defert,  and  very  full  of  fago  trees.  All  thefe  ifles  are 
near  the  line,  Machian  is  directly  under  it,  and  Moter 
more  to  the  north.  The  king  of  Ternate  reigned  for- 
merly over  not  only  thefe  five  ifles,  but  over  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Moluccan  Archipelago,  and  his  fubjects  were 
then  obliged  to  bring  their  fpice  to  his  capital ;  and  it  was 
there,  that  the  foreign  merchants,  whether  Javans,  Ma- 
layans, and  the  Portugueze  (at  firft)  came  to  buy  it;  but 
a  little  after  thefe  latter  were  arrived  in  India,  this  great 
power  of  the  Ternatois  began  to  ftiake,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Macaflar,  Tidor,  and  many  other  ifles,  having  re- 
volted and  confederated,  went  to  attack  their  king. 

The  Portugueze,  always  attentive  to  what  might  enlarge 
their  empire,  and  extend  their  cdffqUefts  in  the  Indies,  foori 
mixed  in  the  quarrel,  and  improved  fo  favourable  a  con- 
juncture to  their  own. advantage,  obtaining  thereby  anefta- 
blifhment  in  Ternate,  even  with  the  king's  confent;  and 
afterwards  by  right  of  conqueft  in  Tidor,*" Machian,  Am- 
boina, Banda,  Timo'r,  and  Solor,  where  they  built  forts, 
which  made  them  matters  of  the  fpiceries.  In  1605,  the 
Dutch  appeared  at  Ternate,  and  the  Portugueze  Ternatois 
received  them,  and  permitted  their  building  the  fort  of  To- 
lucco,  one  of  the  firft  they  had  in  India. 

This  change  of  matters  having  in  nothing  fweetened  the 
Ternatois  fervitude,  who  to  the  Portugueze  yoke  had  now 
added  that  of  the  Dutch,  they  endeavoured  feveral  times 
to  fhake  off  this  laft,  but  always  unfuccefsfully  ;  and  were 
obliged  to  make  various  treaties  in  1609,  1612,  and  in 
1638,  which  finifhed  the  lofs  of  the  little  liberty  they  had 
remaining,  and  intirely  excluded  all  foreigners  from  the 
Moluccas,  fecuring  to  the  Dutch  only  all  the  trade  of  the 
cloves,  which  grew  in  thofe  ifles.  This  treaty,  which 
confirmed  all  preceding  ones,  and  reftored  to  the  king  of 
Ternate  all  the  places  that  the  Dutch  had  feized  in  the  la-It 
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war  of  1638,  agreed,  that  all  the  king's  fubjefls  fhould 
quit  Amboina ;  and  that  this  prince  fhould  for  ever  renounce 
his  right  to  that,  ifle  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,,  with  many 
other  articles  to  rivet  their  flavery,  and  exclude  all  ftrangers. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked  here,  that  this  peace 
was  in  fome  fort  bought  by  the  Dutch  ;  for  although  victo- 
rious and  mafters  of  one  part  of  the  king's  territories,  who, 
with  his  grandees,  and  brave  troops,  had  retired  i.ito  inac- 
ceffible  places,  they  chofe  rather  to  fubmit  paying  him  a 
kind  of  an  annual  tribute,  than  to  rifk  the  clove  trade,  of 
which  they  were,  and  are  yet,  fo  jealous :  as  they  alfo  did 
in  favour  of  the  Onimas  and  Oroncais,  to  whom  they 
Iikewife  yearly  pay  a  fort  of  penfion  to  recompence  their 
rooting  up  all  the  clove  trees  in  their  lands,  .and  not  to 
permit  their  vafTats  planting  any  for  the  future  ;  and  fince 
the  treaty  of  1638,  the  Dutch  have  abfolutely  remained  in 
poffeffion  of  the  five  fmall  Molucca  iftes :  but  by  various 
difputes  which  have  happened  fince,  the  company  has  been 
obliged  feveral  times  to  augment  the  different  penfions  they 
paid,  for  the  deftruilion  of  the  clove  trees  in  all  the  ides, 
as  they  found  they  had  fufficient  in  thofe  that  grew  in  Am- 
boina. Thefe  augmentations  were  made  in  1652,  1682; 
and  laftly  in  17 13,  when  it  was  finally  agreed  that  they 
(hould  pay  yearly. 


To  the  king  of  Ternate 
To  the  king  of  Tidor 
To  the  king  of  Bachian 
To  the  king  of  Moter 
To  the  king  of  Machian 
To  the  grandees  of  Ternate 


6600  rix-dollars 
2400 

700 

150 
2000 

600 


In  all     12450  rix-dollars. 


None  of  thefe  ifles  are  fruitful  except  in  cloves,  and 
confequently  furnifh  nothing  elfe  to  trade  j  that  of  Ter- 
nate yielded  formerly  in  a  common  year  between  four  and 
five  hundred  bahares  (of  five  hundred  and  fifty  Dutch 
pounds  each)  of  cloves,  and  near  one  thoufand  in  the 
grand  crop,  which  happened  every  feven,  or,  as  others 
lay,  every  four  years.  Tidor  three  hundred  bahares,  .and 
twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  in  the  good  feafon.  Moter 
only  a  hundred ;  Machian  three  hundred ;  Bachian  little 
more  than  Moter  ;  but  thefe  three  augmented  proportiona- 
bly  in  the  good  year;  Moter  and  Bachian  yielding  near 
four  hundred,  and  Machian  fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred ; 
but  no  cloves  grow  there  fince  the  aforefaid  treaties.  From 
Ternate  a  fmall  quantity  of  tortoifefhell  is  exported,  and  a 
large  one  carried  there  of  coarfe  linen,  and  fome  others, 
with  handkerchiefs  called  tamettes  from  Bouton,  many 
fluff's,  and  other  merchandize  from  Europe,  for  the  Dutch 
in  garrifon,  or  fettled  there. 

MOMBAZA,  a  fubdivifion  of  Zanguebar,  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  a  country  fubjeft  to  the  Portugueze,  which 
furnifhes  them  with  flaves,  gold,  ivory,  rice,  flefh,  and 
other  provifions,  with  which  they  fupply  their  plantations 
in  Brazil,  &c. 

MONCHA,  ar  Monka,  a  fort  of  boifeau,  or  corn 
meafure,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar,  for  mea- 
furing  hufked  rice.     See  Troubahouache. 

MONEY,  moneta,  a  piece  of  metal  marked  for  coin 
with  the  arms  of  a  prince,  or  ftate,  and  other  devices, 
that  circulates  at  a  ftated  rate  for  things  of  different  value, 
to  facilitate  the  bufinefs  of  commerce. 

In  the  earlieft  ages,  the  ordinary  way  of  traffic,  no 
doubt,  was  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another ; 
but  in  procefs  of  time  it  was  found  neceflary  to  have  fome 
common  ftandard,  according  to  which  all  other  things 
fhould  be  eftimated.  The  firft  account  we  have  of  it  is  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  who  paid  four  hundred  fheckels  for 
a  burying-place. 

Money  being  a  common  meafure  for  reducing  wares  to 
a  balance,  the  Greeks  called  it  vo/j.nT/j.a,  as  being  eftablifhed 
by  law,  which  they  called  vopoc ;  it  was  called  petunia  by  the 
Latins,  either  as  the  wealth  of  thofe  days  confuted  in  cat- 
tle, or,  according  to  Pliny,  as  their  firft  coin  was  ftamped 
with  the  figure  of  a  cow :  they  alfo  call  it  moneta.,  becaufe, 
when  the  Romans  wanted  money,  Juno  admonifhed  them 
to  ufe  juftice,  and  there  fhould  then  be  no  want  of  money  : 
hence,  flie  was   furnamed  Juno  Moneta,  and  money  was 


coined  in  her  temple.  In  procefs  of  time,  money  was  made 
a  goddefs,  called  Dea  Pecunia,  under  the  figure  of  a  wo- 
man holding  a  balance  in  one  hand,  and  a  cornucopia  in  the 
other. 

Money,  at  prefent,  may  be  divided  into  real  and  ima- 
ginary. 

Real  money  includes  all  fpecies  of  gold,  filver,  or  cop- 
per, which  are  current  in  commerce ;  fuch  as  guineas, 
crowns,  piftoles,  pieces  of  eight,  ducats,  &c. 

The  degrees  of  goodrtefs  in  money  are  expreffed  in  gold 
by  carats,  in  filver  by  penny-weights.  There  are  feveral 
reafons  for  not  coining  them  without  alloy,  namely,  the 
wafte  and  expence  in  refining  them,  the  neceffity  of 
hardening  them  to  make  them  the  more  durable,  and  the 
fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver. 

Among  the  ancient  Britons,  iron  rings,  or  iron  plates, 
were  ufed  for  money  :  among  the  Lacedemonians,  iron 
bars  quenched  with  vinegar.  Seneca  obferves,  that  an- 
ciently there  was  ftamped  money  of  leather;  a  thinr> 
which  was  put  in  practice  in  England  in  the  time  of  the 
barons  wars  ;  and  the  Hollanders  coined  great  quantities  of 
pafteboard  in  1574. 

Numa  Pompilius  made  money  of  wood  and  leather. 
The  firft  filver  money  the  Romans  coined  was  in  the  year 
of  Rome  484,  and  their  firft  gold  money  in  546. 

The  impreffion  on  coins  has  been  various  in  different 
ages  and  countries. 

No  living  man's  head  was  ever  ftamped  on  a  Roman 
coin,  till  after  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth ;  from  that 
time  they  bore  the  emperor's  head  on  one  fide ;  and, 
henceforward,  the  practice  of  ftamping  the  prince's  image 
on  coins  has  obtained  among  all  civilized  nations,  except 
the  Mahometans,  who,  in  deteflation  of  images,  inferibe 
only  the  prince's  name,  with  the  year  of  their  prophet's 
tranfmigration. 

As  to  the  figure  of  coin,  it  is  either  round,  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  multangular,  or  irregular,  as  in  Spain  ;  fquare,  as 
in  fome  parts  of  the  Indies ;  or  nearly  globular,  as  in 
others. 

The  moft  ancient  Englifh  coin  Mr.  Cambden  had  known, 
was  that  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  in  whofc  time  money 
accounts  pafled  by  the  name  of  pounds,  millings,  pence, 
and  mancufes. 

Pence,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  juft  weight,  were 
coarfely  ftamped  with  the  king's  image  on  the  one  fide, 
and  either  the  mint-mafter's,  or  the  city's  where  it  was 
coined,  on  the  other.  Five  of  thefe  pence  made  their 
falling,  probably  fo  called  from  fcilingus,  which  the  Ro- 
mans ufed  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  :  forty  of  thefe 
fallings  made  the  pound,  and  four  hundred  of  thefe 
pounds  were  a  legacy  or  portion  for  a  king's  daughter,  as 
appears  by  king  Alfred's  laft  will. 

Pence  was  the  only  real  money  they  had,  the  reft  being 
imaginary  monies,  that  is,  names  of  weights.  Thirty  of 
thefe  pence  made  a  mancas,  the  fame,  according  to  fome, 
with  a  mark  or  manca,  which,  from  an  old  manufcript, 
appears  to  have  been  quinta  pars  uncia. 

Thefe  mancas,  or  mancufes,  were  reckoned  both  in 
filver  and  gold.  In  the  notes  on  king  Canute's  laws,  we  find 
this  diftinSion,  that  a  mancufa  was  as  much  as  a  mark  of 
filver,-  and  manca  a  fquare  piece  of  gold,  in  value  thirty 
pence. 

The  Danes  introduced  a  way  of  reckoning  money  by 
ores.  It  can  be  gathered  from  the  abbey-book  of  Burton, 
that  twenty  ores  were  equivalent  to  two  marks., 

There  was  alfo  a  gold  coin,  called  iizantine,  or  bezant, 
as  being  coined  atConftantinople,  then  called  Bizantium. 
The  value  of  which  coin  is  not  only  now  loft,  but  was  in- 
tirely  forgot,  even  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  III.  only 
that  a  hundred  years  before,  two  hundred  thoufand  bezants 
were  exacted  by  the  foldan,  for  the  ranfom  of  St.  Louis  of 
France;  which  were  then  valued  at  one  hundred  thoufand 
livres. 

Though  the  coining  of  money  be  a  fpecial  prerogative 
of  the  king,  yet  the  ancient  Saxon  princes  communicated 
it  to  their  fubjefls,  fo  that  every  good  town  had  a  mint ; 
but,  at  London,  eight;  at  Canterbury  four  for  the  king, 
two  for  the  archbifhop,  one  for  the  abbot  at Winchefter ;  fix 
at  Rochefter,  two  at  Haftings,  &c. 

The  Norman  kings  continued  the  fame  cuftom  of  coin- 
ing only  pence,  with  the  prince'*  image  on  one  fide;  and, 
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on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  city  where  coined,  with  a 
crofs  fo  deeply  imprefled,  that  it  might  be  eafily  broken 
into  two  halves,  called  half-pence  ;  or  into  four  parts, 
called  fourthings  or  farthings. 

In  the  time  of  Richard  I.  money  coined  in  the  Eaft  parts 
of  Germany,  was  introduced  and  called  eafterling  money  ; 
and  foon  after  coiners  from  that  country  were  lent  for  to 
bring  the  coin  to  perfection,  which  fince  has  been  called 
fterling. 

Edward  I.  who'  firft  adjufted  the  meafure  of  an  ell  by 
the  length  of  his  arm,  eftablifhed  a  certain  flandard  for 
the  coin  which  G-reg.  Rochley,  mayor  of  London  and 
mint-matter,  exprefled  to  this  purpofe :  "  A  pound  of 
money  containeth  twelve  ounces :  in  a  pound  there  ought 
to  be  eleven  ounces,  two  eafterlings,  and  one  farthing, 
the  reft  alloy.  The  faid  pound  ought  to  weigh  twenty 
{Killings  and  three-pence  in  account  and  weight.  The 
ounce  ought  to  weigh  twenty-pence,  and  a  penny  twenty- 
four  grains  and  a  half.  Note,  that  eleven  ounces  two- 
pence fterling  ought  to  be  of  pure  filver,  called  leaf  filver ; 
and  the  minter  muft  add  of  other  weight  feventeen-pence 
half-penny  farthing,  if  the  filver  be  fo  pure." 

About  the  year  1320,  the  ftates  of  Europe  firft  coined 
gold ;  and,  among  the  reft,  our  Edward  III.  The  firft 
pieces  were  Florences,  as  being  coined  by  Florentines : 
afterwards  nobles ;  then  rofe-nobles,  current  at  fix  millings 
and  eight-pence ;  half-nobles,  called  half-pennies,  and  quar- 
ters, called  farthings  of  gold.  The  fucceeding  kings  coined 
rofe-nobles,  and  double  rofe-nobles,  great  fovereigns,  half 
Henry-nobles,  angels,  and  {hillings. 

King  James  I.  coined  units,  double- crowns,  Britifh- 
crowns;  then  crowns,  half-crowns,  &c. 

Falfe  or  bafe  money,  is  either  that  ftruck  by  an  unquali- 
fied perfon,  and  of  unftatutable  metals,  either  clipped,  its 
edges  filed,  or  fome  of  its  furface  peeled  off;  if  gold,  by 
aqua  regia  ;  if  filver,  by  aqua  fortis. 

Another  kind  of  bafe  money  is  that  made  of  iron,  cop- 
per, &c.  covered  on  each  fide  with  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or 
filver,  neatly  foldered  round  the  edges,  and  ftruck,  like 
other  coin,  with  figures,  legends,  &c.  which  are  only 
to  be  diftinguiihed  from  them  by  the  bulk,  weight,  and 
found. 

Imaginary  money,  or  money  of  account,  is  that  which  does 
not  exift  in  real  fpecies,  but  is  a  denomination  invented  to 
facilitate  the  ftating  of  accounts  on  a  fixed  footing,  not 
variable  like  current  coins  at  the  pleafure  of  the  fovereign ; 
of  this  kind  are  pounds,  livres,  marks,  maravedies,  &c. 

Englijh  money  of  account,  is  the  pound,  {hilling,  and 
penny  :  the  pound  contains  twenty  {hillings,  and  the  {hil- 
ling twelve  pence. 

Scotch  money  of  account,  is  the  pound,  {hilling,  and  penny; 
the  pound  containing  twenty  {hillings,  being  equivalent  to 
one  {hilling  and  eight-pence  Englilh  ;  the  {hilling,  con- 
taining twelve  pennies,  equal  to  a  penny  Englilh.  There 
is  alfo  among  them  an  account  of  merks,  a  merk  being 
equivalent  to  one  {hilling,  one  penny,  and  one-third  of  a 
penny  Englilh,  or  fterling.  Of  this  laft  kind  they  had 
formerly  a  filver  coin. 

French  money  of  account  was  formerly  the  parifis,  tour- 
nois, and  the  ecu,  or  crown ;  but,  fince  the  ordnance  of 
1667,  they  only  reckon  by  livres,  that  is,  pounds,  fols, 
or  {hillings,  and  deniers,  tournois,  or  pence.  The  livre 
is  twenty  fols,  or  one-third  of  the  crown ;  and  the  fol 
twelve  deniers. 

The  rnaille,  obole,  or  half- penny,  tournois,  is  now 
alfo  a  money  of  account,  though  anciently  a  real  coin.  The 
maille  is  divided  into  two  pites,  and  each  pite  into  two 
femi-pites,  all  monies  of  account.  To  which  muft  be 
added  the  frank,  of  the  fame  value  with  the  livre ;  and  the 
blank,  five  deniers,  tournois,  and  the  carolus,  ten ;  all 
three  anciently  real  coins. 

Dutch  and  Fkmijl)  monks  of  account.  In  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Brabant,  and  Cologne,  they  ufe  the  pundt,  or  livre 
de  grofs,  fchilling,  or  fol  de  grofs,  and  pening,  or  de- 
niers grofs.  The  pundt  contains  twenty- fchellings,  and 
the  fchilling  twelve  penings.  The  pundt  is  equal  to  feven 
livres  four  fols  French,  or  ten  {hillings  three-tenths  fter- 
ling. They  alfo  account  by  florins,  or  guilders,  pa- 
tards,  and  penings.  The  [florin  is  equal  to  one-fixth  of 
the  pound,  or  twenty  patards,  and  the  patard  twelve 
penings. 
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Spanijh  money  of  account,  is  the  pefo,  ducat  of  filver  and 
vellon,  rial  of  vellon,  and  cornados  and  maravedis  of  fil- 
ver and  velion.  The  pefo  is  to  the  ducat,  as  twelve  to 
ten.  The  ducat  of  filver  contains  eleven  rials  of  filver  j 
and  that  of  vellon  eleven  rials  of  vellon  ;  which  makes  a 
difference  of  near  one  half,  the  filver  rial  being  current  for 
feven  {hillings  fterling,  and  that  of  vellon  only  at  three 
millings  and  eight-pence  fterling. 

Thirty-four  maravedis  make  the  rial  of  vellon,  arid  fixty- 
three  that  of  filver.  The  maravedis  is  divided  into  four 
cornados. 

German  and  Swifs  money  of  account.  They  account,  par- 
ticularly at  Francfort,  by  florins  different  from  that  of  Hol- 
land by  creuxes,  or  creutzers,  and  penins.  The  florin 
is  equal  to  three  {hillings  fterling,  and  divided  into  fixty 
creuxes,  and  the  creux  into  eight  penins.  In  Nuremberg, 
&c.  they  account  by  rix-dollars,  florins,  and  creuxes.  The 
rix-dollar  is  equal  to  four  {hillings  and  eight-pence  fterling, 
divided  into  a  hundred  creuxes,  and  the  creux  into  eight 
penins.  At  Hamburgh,  Berlin,  &c.  by  rix-dollars, 
marks  lubs,  fchillings  lubs,  and  deniers  lubs.  The  rix- 
dollar  and  dollar  on  the  foot  of  the  French  crown,  or  four 
{hillings  and  fix- pence  fterling,  divided  into  three  marks^ 
and  the  mark  intofixteen  fchillings,  and  the  fchilling  into 
twelve  penins.  At  Hamburgh,  they  alfo  ufe  the  livre, 
fchilling,  and  denier  de  gros.  At  Augfburg  and  Bolza- 
mont,  they  account  by  dollars  and  creuxes.  At  Namburg, 
by  rix-dollars,  gros,  and  fenins ;  the  rix-dollar  equal  to 
four  fhiHings  and  fix-pence  fterling,  divided  into  thirty-fix 
gros,  and  the  gros  into  twelve  fenins.  At  Strafburg,  by 
florins,  creuxes,  and  penins.  The  florin  equal  to  one 
{hilling  and  fix-pence  fterling,  divided  into  fixty  creuxes, 
and  the  creux  into  eight  penins. 

Italian  monies  of  account.  At  Rome,  they  account  by 
pounds,  {hillings,  and  pence  of  gold  di  ftampa.  At  Ve- 
nice, by  ducats  and  gros  di  banco:  the  ducat  divided  into 
twenty- four  gros;  each  gros  equal  to  two  pence  half-penny 
fterl.  And  by  ducats  current,  called  fequins,  equal  to  nine 
{hillings  and  two-pence  fterling,  and  by  pounds,  {hillings, 
and  pence.  At  Lucca  and  Bergamo,  they  ufe  the  four  laft  j 
and  only  the  three  laft  at  Bologna,  Mantua,  and  Savoy. 
In  Geneva,  befides  pounds,  {hillings,  and  pence,  they  alfo 
account  by  florins,  containing  fix  folids,  or  fix-pence  half- 
penny fterling.  At  Leghorn,  and  Geneva,  befides  pounds, 
{hillings,  and  pence,  they  account  by  piaftres,  equal  to 
four  {hillings  and  fix-pence  fterling.  At  Nova,  they  ac- 
count by  crowns,  {hillings,  and  pence  of  gold  de  marc. 
At  Raconis,  by  pounds,  florins,  and  gros.  At  Ancona, 
by  crowns,  (hillings,  and  pence.  At  Naples,  by  ducats, 
grains,  and  tarins,  equal  to  one  {hilling  fterling,  divided 
into  twenty  grains. 

Sicilian  and  Maliefe  monies  of  account.  At  Medina,  Pa- 
lermo, and  throughout  Sicily,  they  account  by  pounds, 
ounces,  tarins,  grains,  and  picciohes,  which  are  fummed 
by  thirty,  twenty,  and  fix;  the  ounce  being  thirty  tarins, 
the  tarin  twenty  grains,  and  the  grain  fix  picciolis  :  at 
Malta,  by  pounds,  ounces,  carlins,  and  grains  :  the  ounce 
thirty  grains,  or  fixty  carlins,  or  fix  hundred  grains;  the 
carlin  being  equal  to  fix-pence  farthing  fterling, 

Polijh  monies  of  account.  Through  Poland,  moft  of  the 
king  of  Pruffia's  dominions,  and  Dantzic,  they  account  by 
rix-dollarf,  roups,  and  grochs.  The  rix-dollar  is  equal 
to  four  {hillings  and  fix-pence  fterling,  and  divided  into 
thirty-two  roups ;  and  in  the  Pruflian  dominions,  into 
twenty -four  grochs.  In  Poland,  into  ninety  grochs.  Some- 
times they  ufe  the  florin,  groch,  and  penny. 

Swedijh,  Danijh,  and  Mufccvite  monies  of  account.  In 
Sweden  they  account  by  dalles,  equal  to  thirty-two  fols 
lubs,  or  three  {hillings  flerling.  In  Denmaik,  by  rix- 
dollars  and  ftivers ;  the  rix-dollar  being  divided  into  forty- 
eight  ftivers.  In  Mufcovy,  they  account  by  rubles,  altins, 
and  grifs ;  the  ruble  is  equal  to  one  hundred  copees,  or  two 
rix-dollars,  or  nine  {hillings  fterling,  divided  into  ten  grifs; 
three  altins  and  a  half  make  the  grif,  or  ten  copees.  The 
copee  is  equal  to  thirteen-pence  farthing  fterling. 

Turkijh  monies  of  account.  The  Turks,  both  in  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa,  account  by  purfes,  either  of  filver  or 
gold  ;  the  laft  is  only  ufed  in  the  feraglio,  with  half-purfes 
of  gold,  called  rizes.  The  purfe  of  filver  is  equivalent  to 
fifteen  hundred  French  livres,  or  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  ten  {hillings  fterling.  The  purfe  of  gold  fifteen 
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thoufand  fcquins  equal  to  thirty  thoufand  French  crowns, 
or  6750I.  fterl.  which  is  only  ufed  for  prefents  to  favourites, 
A  purfe  fimply  ufed,  denotes  a  purfe  of  filver.  They  are 
called  purfes,  becaufe  all  the  treafure  of  the  feraglio  is  kept 
in  leathern  bags  of  thofe  contents.  The  merchants  alio 
ufe  Dutch  dollars,  called  oftanc,  or  abouquels,  with  meideins 
and  afpres.  The  dollar  is  equal  to  thirty-five  meideins, 
and  the  meidein  to  three  afpr«,  the  afpre  to  one-halfpenny 
fterling. 

Perfian  monies  of  account.  In  Perfia  they  account  by  the 
toman  and  the  dinar-bifti.  The  toman  confifts  of  fifty 
abaffis,  or  one  hundred  marnodies,  or  two  hundred  chapes, 
or  ten  thoufand  dinars;  which  accounting  the  abaffi  on  the 
foot  of  eighteen  French  fols,  or  the  dinar  on  that  of  a  denier, 
amounts  to  three  pounds  twelve  fhillings  and  fix-pence 
fterling  each  toman.  They  alfo  account  by  larins  at  Or- 
mus,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  Perfian  gulph  :  the  larin  is  e- 
quivalent  to  eleven-pence  fterling,  and  fo  ufed  in  Arabia, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Chinefe  monies  of  account,  are  the  pic,  picol,  and  tacl, 
which,  though  weights,  likewife  ferve  as  monies  of  ac- 
count, obtaining  in  Tonquin  as  well  as  China.  The  pic 
is  divided  into  one  hundred  catis,  according  to  fome  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  the  cati  into  fixteen  taels, 
each  tael  being  equal  to  one  ounce  two  drachms.  The  pi- 
col contains  fixty-fix  three-fourth  catis  ;  the  tael  is  equal 
to  fix  {hillings  and  eight-pence  fterling. 

fapanefe  monies  of  account,  ate  the  fchintes,.  cockiens, 
coebans,  or  oubans,  and  taels;  two  hundred  fchintes  are 
equal  to  five  hundred  Dutch  pounds  ;  the  cockien  to  ten 
Low  Country  pounds :  one  thoufand  ccebans  make  forty- 
five  thoufand  taels. 

Mogul  monies  of  account.  At  Surat,  Agra,  and  the  reft 
of  the  great  Mogul's  dominions,  they  ufe  lacres,  acres,  or 
leeths,  which  denote  a  hundred  thoufand ;  a  lacre  being 
nearly  on  the  foot  of  the  ton  of  gold  in  Holland,  or  million 
in  France. 

Throughout  Malabar  and  at  Goa,  they  ufe  taugas,  vin- 
tins,  and  pardos  xeraphin.  The  tauga  is  of  two  kinds,  of 
good  and  bad  alloy ;  the  good  tauga  is  one-fifth  better  than 
the  bad  ;  fo  that,  four  taugas  good  being  allowed  the  par- 
dos xeraphin,  there  will  be  required  five  of  the  bad;  four 
vintins  good  make  a  tauga  likewife  good;  fifteen  barucos  a 
vintin.  The  good  baruco  is  equal  to  a  Portugal  ree,  a 
French  denier,  or  one-thirteenth  of  a  penny  fterling.  In 
the  ifland  of  Java,  they  ufe  the  fauta,  fapacon,  fardos,  and  ca- 
tis, which  laft  with  the  leeth,  or  lacre,  is  much  ufed  through 
the  Eaft-Indies.  The  fauta  is  two  hundred  caxas,  or  lit- 
tle pieces  hung  on  a  firing,  and  is  equal  to  ten-twelfths  of 
a  penny  fterling.  Five  fautas  make  the  fapacon.  The 
fardos  is  equal  to  two  fhillings  and  eight- pence  fterling. 
The  caii  contain  twenty  taels,  and  the  tael  fix  fhillings  and 
eight- pence  fterling. 

Af  icon  monies  of  account.  From  Cape  Verd  to  that  of 
Good  Hope,  all  exchanges  are  made  on  the  foot  of  the 
macoute  and  piece,  which,  though,  no  monies  of  account, 
and  having  no  real  monies,  yet  ferve  inftead  thereof.  At 
Loango  de  Boirie,  and  other  places  on  the  coaft  uf  Angola, 
the  eftimations  are  made  by  macoutes;  and  at  Malimbo, 
and  Cabindo,  on  the  fame  coaft,  the  negroes  reckon  by 
pieces.  Among  the  firft,  the  macoute  is  equivalent  to  ten 
pieces ;  ten  macoutes  make  one  hundred.  To  eftimate 
any  purchafe,  exchange,  &c.  they  fix  on  the  one  fide  the 
number  of  macoutes  required;  for  inftance,  for  a  negro,  on 
the  other,  for  how  many  macoutes  they  agree  to  receive 
each  kind  of  merchandize  required  for  the  negro.  To  make 
up  the  number  of  macoutes  in  merchandizes,  they  fix  the 
price  of  each  in  macoutes.  Two  Flemifh  knives  are  reck- 
oned at  one  macoute,  a  copper  bafon,  two  pounds  weight, 
three,  a  barrel  of  gunpowcer,  three,  &c.  The  piece  like- 
wife  ferves  to  eftimate  the  value  of  goods,  &c.  in  like  man- 
ner on  either  fide.  The  cities  of  Barbary  and  Egypt,  whi- 
ther the  Europeans  traffic,  reckon  much  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  in  the  Levant,  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  grand 
feignior. 

Monies  of  account  in  America.  Here  they  have  none  of 
their  own,  the  refpedlive  monies  of  account  of  the  Europe- 
ans who  have  made  fettlements  there,  being  ettablifhed  with 
them. 

Such  as  be  taken  for  falfe  money  not  bailable.  3  Edw.  I. 
C  15. 


No  money  fhall  pafs  but  of  Britifh  coin.  St.  de  Moneta, 
20  Edw.  I.  flat.  4.  9  Edw.  III.  flat.  2.  c.  4. 

Money  (hall  be  viewed  at  the  ports,  and  fhall  not  be  con- 
cealed in  bales,  &c.  ibid. 

Defective  money  fhall  be  pierced,  and  fent  to  the  king's 
exchange.     St.  de  Moneta  parvd,  20  Edw.  I.  flat.  5. 

The  feveral  forts  of  bad  money.  Artie  de  Moneta,  20 
Edw.  I.  flat.  6. 

Importing  bad  money  made  capital.  St.  de  Falfa  Mone- 
ta, 27  Edw.  I.  fiat.  3.  17  Edw.  III.  Declared  to  be  trea- 
fon,   25  Edw.  IW.flat.  5.  c.  2. 

Money  and  plate  fhall  not  be  exported.  St.  de  Falfa 
Moneta,  27  Edw.  I.  9  Edw.  III.  flat.  2.  c.  I.  17  Edw. 
III.  4  Hen.  4.  c.  16.   17  Edw.  IV.  c.  I. 

Of  [he  divifion  of  the  penny  into  half- pence  and  farthings. 
St.  de  Dives.  Denar.  Incerti.  Temp. 

Falfe  money  fhall  not  be  imported.  9  Edw.  111.  flat.  2. 
c.  2. 

Money  fhall  not  be  melted  into  plate  on  pain  of  impri- 
fonment.  9  Edw.  III.  flat.  2.  c.  3.  17  Rich.  II.  c.  1.  17 
Edw.  IV.  c.  1. 

Search  fhall  be  made  for  money  and  plate  exported,  and 
falfe  money  imported.     9  Edw.  III.  flat.  2.  c.  9,  10,  and 

I I.  17  Edw.  III.  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  4. 
Counterfeiting  money  declared  to  be  treafon.     25  Edw. 

III.  flat.  5.  c.  2. 
None  to  hold  a  common  exchange.     25  Edw.  III.  flat. 

5.  c.  12. 

The  money  fhall  not  be  impaired.  25  Edw.  III.  flat.  5. 
c.  13. 

Money  fhall  be  delivered  at  the  mint  by  weight.  25  Ed. 
IW.flat.  5.  c.  20. 

Nonefhall  be  compelled  to  take  foreign  money.  27  Ed. 
111.  flat.  1.  c.  14. 

Merchants  permitted  to  re-export  their  money.  27 
Ed.  III.  flat.  2.  c.  14.  reftrained,  4  Hen.  IV.  e.  15. 

The  Scotch  four-pence  to  pafs  for  three-pence.  47  Ed. 
III.  c.  2.  for  two-pence,   14  Rich.  II.  c.  12. 

Upon  exchanges  by  aliens,  merchandize  of  the  ftaple  to 
be  bought.      14  Rich.  II.  c.  2. 

Foreign  money  fhall  not  be  current.  17  Rich.  II.  c.  r. 
2  Hen.  IV.  c.  6.    13  Hen.  IV.  c.  6. 

Gold  and  filver  found  on  perfons  going  abroad,  forfeited. 
2  Hen.  IV.  c.  5. 

The  third  part  of  the  filver  brought  to  the  mint,  fhall  be 
coined  in  half-pence  and  farthings.     4  Hen.  IV.  c.  10. 
Shall  not  be  fent  to  Rome,  &c.     9  Hen.  IV.  c.  8. 
Gaily  half-pence,  blanks  &c.  prohibited.     11  Hen.  IV. 
c.  5.   15  Hen.  IV.  c.  6.  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  9. 

Importing  prohibited  foreign  money  made  felony.  3 
Hen.  V.flat.  I. 

Wafhing,  clipping,  and  filing  of  money  made  treafon. 
3  Hen.  V.flat.  2.  c.  5  and  6. 

Juftices  of  affize  and  of  the  peace  to  enquire  of  counter- 
feiting money.     3  Hen.  V.flat.  2.  c.  7. 

One  ounce  of  gold  fhall  be  brought  to  the  mint  for  eve- 
ry fackof  wool  bought  to  be  carried  weftwaid.  8  Hen.  V. 
c.  2. 

The  mint  to  be  at  Calais.  9  Hen.  V.flat.  1.  c.  6.  flat. 
2.  c.  5. 

Gold  current  only  by  weight.     9  Hen.  V.flat.  1.  c.  I  r. 
Any  one  fhall  have  money  coined  at  the  Tower  within 
eight  days,  and  exchanges  fhall  be  appointed.     9  Hen.  V. 
flat.  2.  c.  2,  &c. 

The  council  may  affign  the  coinage  of  money  and  ex- 
changes in  what  places  they  pleafe.     I  Hen.  VI.  c.  1. 

The  duty  of  the  mafter  of  the  mint,  and  of  the  king's 
affayer.     2  Hen.  VI.  c.  12. 

Great  part  of  the  price  of  ftaple  goods  directed  (o  be  coin- 
ed at  the  mint  at  Calais.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  18.  11  Hen.  VI. 
c.  13.  14  Hen.  VI.  c.  2.  3  Ed.  IV.  c.  1. 

Payment  in  filver  not  to  be  refufed.     8  Hen.  VI.  c.  24. 
None  to  make  exchange  without  licence.     3  Hen.  VII. 
c.  6. 

Repeal  of  patents  of  offices  in  the  mint.  4  Hen.  VII. 
c.  2. 

Falfe  money  of  Ireland  prohibited.  17  Ed.  IV.  c.  1. 
19  Hen.  VII.  c.  5. 

The  forging  foreign  money  that  is  current,  made  trea- 
fon.    4  Hen.  VII.  c.  18.     Mifprilion  of  treafon,   14  ESitl 
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The  penalty  of  refufing  good  money.   19  Hen.  VII.  c.  5. 
Diminifhed  money  fhall  not  be  current.     19  Hen.  VII. 

Bullion,  plate,  and  money,  not  to  be  exported  to  Ireland. 
19  Hen.  VII.  c.  5. 

Regulations  of  the  coinage.   I4and  15  Hen.  VIII.*.  12. 

Gold,  filver,  or  money  not  to  be  exchanged  for  more  than 
the  value.     5  and  6  Ed.  VI.  ft   19.  /  2. 

Counterfeiting  foreign  coin  current  within  the  realm  made 
treafon.  1  Mar.  Jejf.  2.  c.  2.  or  importing  fuch  counter- 
feit coin,   I  and  2  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  11. 

Clipping  or  leflening  of  money  made  treafon.  5  Eliz. 
C.  II.   18  Eliz.  c.  I. 

Wife  of  pevfon  attainted  not  tp  lofe  dower.     5  Eliz. 

ft:  II. 

It  is  mifprifion  of  high  treafon  to  forge  money  which  is  not 
the  coin  of  the  realm.     14  Eliz.  ft  3. 

Melting  filver  coin  prohibited  on  penalty  of  double  the 
value  and  disfranchifement.      13  and  14  Car.  II.  ft  31. 

Money  fhall  be  delivered  at  the  mint  for  gold  and  filver 
brought  to  be  coined,  without  difcount.     18  Car.  II.  ft  5. 

Coinage  duty  impofed  upon  wine,  brandy,  &c.  imported. 
1$  Car.  II.  c.  5./  6. 

The  coinage  duty  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  receiver  ge- 
neral of  the  cuftoms.     25  Car.  II.  ft  8. 

Gold  and  filver  extracted  by  refining  metals  in  England, 
fhall  be  brought  to  the  mint.     1  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  30. 

Penalty  of  exchanging  filver  money  for  more  than  the  va- 
lue.    6  and  7  Will.  III.  ft  17.. 

Penalty  of  buying  or  felling  clippings.  6  and  7  Will.  III. 

ft  17. 

Reward  for  apprehending  counterfeiters  of  the  com,  &c. 
6  and  7  Will.  III.  ft  ij.f.  9. 

Pardon  for  difcovering  offenders.     6  and  7  Will.  III. 

c.  17./  12. 

The  clipped  money  directed  to  be  re-coined.  7  and  8 
Witt.  III.  ft  i-  7  and  8  Will.  III.  ft  30./  47. 

Guineas  not  to  pafs  at  more  than  26  s.  7  and  8  Will. 
III.  ft  10./  18.  reduced  to  22s.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  19. 

/  12- 

The  encouragement  for  coining  guineas  fufpended.  7 
and  8  Will.  III.  ft  13.  reftored,  8  Will.  III.  c  1. 

Encouragement  given  to  bring  plate  to  the  mint.     7  and 

8  Will.  HI.  ft  19. 

Clipped  money  prohibited.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  ft  19./  II. 

Guineas  may  be  freely  imported.     8  Will.  III.  ft  1. 

The  diftindt  courfe  of  coining  gold  and  filver.  8  Will. 
III.  ft  1./3. 

Hammered  filver  to  be  current  only  by  weight.  8  Will 
HI.  ft  2. 

Unlawfully  making  or  having  inftruments  of  coining, 
high  treafon.     8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  26. 

Colouring  falfe  coin  high  treafon.  8  and  9  Will.  III. 
c.  26,/.  4. 

Coining  tools  and  counterfeit  money  produced  in  evi- 
dence, to  be  cut  in  pieces  in  court.  8  and  9  Will.  III. 
f.  26./  5. 

Blanching  copper,  counterfeiting  gold  or  filver,  or  frau- 
dulently buying  or  felling  counterfeit  gold  or  filver,  or  falfe 
or  diminifhed  money,  felony.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  ft  ib.f.  6. 
Profecutions  may  be  within  fix  months.   1  Ann.  c.  9. 

Hammered  money  prohibited.     9  Will.  III.  c.  2. 

Any  perfon  to  whom  fufpecled  may  cut  it.  9  and  10 
Will.  III.  ft  21. 

Increafe  of  the  allowance  out  of  the  coinage  duty.  4 
Ann.  ft  22.  7  Ann.  c.  24./.  3  and  4.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  12. 

Deficiency  of  the  coinage  duty  fupplied.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  43. 
/2. 

An  allowance  of  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  a  year  to  the 
mint.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  u)-f-  2.  12  GVs.  II.  c.  5.  19  £?«.  II. 
f.  14./.  2.  27  Geo.  II.  ft  11. 

Counterfeiting  broad  pieces,  high  treafon.  6  G*a.  II. 
c.  26. 

Altering  filver  money  to  refemble  gold,  &c.  high  treafon. 
15  Geo.  II.  c.  28. 

Uttering  falfe  money  twice  within  ten  days,  or  having 
more,  a  year's  imprifonment.     15  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  f.  3. 

Counterfeiting  copper  money,  two  year's  imprifonment. 
15  Geo.  II.  c.  28./  10. 

Offences  in  counterfeiting  money,  bringing  falfeor  coun- 
terfeit money  into  the  realm,  and  all  offences  againft.     15 


Geo.  II.  ft  28.  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon,  20 
Geo.  IL  c.  52.  /.  9,  10. 

Treafury  may  defray  expences  of  the  mints  of  England 
and  Scotland  out  of  coinage  duties.  27  Geo.  II.  ft  11.  f.  2. 
See  Coin. 

MONEY- SCRIVENER.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  are 
employed  in  finding  out  eftates  to  purchafe,  in  difpofing  of 
great  fums  on  mortgages,  &c.  We  have  already  given  an. 
account  of  this  trade  in  treating  of  the  Conveyancer. 

MONEMUGI,  properly  fo  called,  lies  in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  about  the  equinoctial  line,  fouth  of  Makoko,  weft  of 
Zanguebar,  north  of  Monamotapa,  and  eaft  of  Congo  and 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Monomotapa.  Toafcertain  its  ex- 
tent is  too  difficult  a  talk,  being  a  country  fo  little  frequent- 
ed. The  country  known  abounds  with  gold,  filver,  cop- 
per-mines, and  elephants.  The  natives  clothe  themfelves 
in  filks  and  cottons,  which  they  buy  of  ftranger*,  and  wear 
collars  of  tranfparent  amber-beads,  brought  them  fromCam- 
baya,  which  beads  ferve  alfo  inftead  of  money  ;  gold  and  fil- 
ver being  too  common,  and  of  little  value  among  them. 
Their  monarch  always  endeavours  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
princes  round  about  him,  to  keep  an  open  trade  with 
Quiloa,  Melinda,  and  Mombazoon  the  eaft,  and  with  Lon- 
go  on  the  weft,  from  all  which  places  the  black  merchants 
refort  thither  for  gold.  The  Portuguefe  merchants  report, 
that  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Monemugi,  there  is  a  great  lake  full 
of  fmall  iflands,  abounding  with  all  forts  of  fowl  and  cattle, 
and  inhabited  by  negroes.  They  relate  alfo,  that  on  the 
main  land  eaftwards,  they  heard  fometimes  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  that  one  could  obferve  buildings  very  much  like 
churches  ;  and  that  from  thefe  parts  came  men  of  a  brown 
and  tawny  complexion,  who  traded  with  thofe  iflanders,  and 
with  the  people  of  Monemugi.  This  country  affords  alfo 
abundance  of  palm  wine,  and  oil,  and  fuch  great  plen- 
ty of  honey,  that  above  half  of  it  is  loft,  the  blacks  not  being 
able  to  confume  it.  The  air  is  generally  very  unwholefome, 
and  exceffively  hot,  which  is  the  reafon  why  no  Chriftians 
undertake  to  travel  into  this  empire. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE,  is  a  delightful  county,  tho' 
noted  for  nothing  but  its  breed  of  horfes  and  goats. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  is  one  of  thofe  counties  that 
affords  little  worth  regard  in  trade,  as  its  only  manufacture 
is  of  flannels  at  Abergavenny,  and  its  products  nothing  elfe 
but  cattle  and  corn. 

MONOMOTAPA.-  See  African  Coasts. 
MONOPOLY.  A  monopoly  is  defcribed  by  my  lord 
Coke  to  be  an  inftitution  or  allowance  by  the  king,  by  his 
grant,  commiflion,  or  otherwife,  to  any  perfon  or  perfon?, 
bodies  politic  or  corporate,  of  or  for  the  fole  buying,  felling, 
making,  working,  or  ufingof  any  thing,  whereby  any  perfon 
or  perfons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  are  fought  to  be  re- 
drained  of  any  freedom  or  liberty  they  had  before,  or  hinder- 
ed in  their  lawful  trade.     3  Injl.  181.  Nay.  182. 

And  therefore  all  grants  of  this  kind,  relating  to  any 
known  trade,  are  made  void  by  the  common  law  ;  as  being 
againft  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  difcouraging  of  labour  and 
induftry,  and  reftraining  perfons  from  getting  an  honeft 
livelihood  by  a  lawful  employment,  and  putting  of  it  in  the 
power  of  particular  perfons  to  let  what  prices  they  pleafe  on 
a  commodity  :  all  which  are  manifeft  inconveniencies  to  the 
public.  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  231.  Town/end's  Collection  of 
Proceedings  in  Parliament,  244,  245. 

And  upon  this  ground  it  hath  been  refolved,  that  the  kind's 
grant  to  any  particular  corporation  of  the  fole  importation  of 
any  merchandizes  is  void,  whether  fuch  merchandize  be  pro- 
hibited by  ftatute  ot  not.  2  Roll.  Air.  214.  3  Injl,  182. 
2  Injl.  61. 

Hence  alfo  it  feems,  that  the  king's  charter,  impowering 
particular  perfons  to  trade  to  and  from  fuch  a  place  is  void, 
fo  far  as  it  gives  fuch  perfons  an  exclufive  right  of  trading, 
and  debaring  all  others  ;  and  it  feems  now  agreed,  that  no- 
thing can  exclude  a  fubjeit  from  trade,  but  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Raym.  489.  2  Chan.  Ca.  165.  1  Fern.  127.  Sands 
Ver.  Eajl-lndia  Company.  Skin.  165,  226,  234.  3  Mod. 
126. 

Alfo  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  the  king's  grant  of  the 
fole  making,  importing,  and  felling  of  playing  cards  is  void; 
notwithftanding  the  pretence,  that  the  playing  with  them  is 
a  matter  merely'of  pleafure  and  recrc.ition  ,  and  often  much 
abufed,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  reltrained ;  for  fince 
playing  with  them  is  in  itfelf  lawful  and  innocent,  and  the 
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making  of  them  an  honeft  and  laborious  trade,  there  is  no 
more  reafon  why  any  fubjedt  fhould  be  hindered  from  get- 
ting his  livelihood  by  this  than  any  other  employment. 
II  Co.  84.   Moor  671.  Noy  173.   2  lnji.  47. 

And  for  the  like  reafon  alfo  it  hath  been  refolved,  that 
the  grant  of  the  fole  ingroffing  of  wills  and  inventories  in 
a  fpiritual  court,  or  the  fole  making  of  bills,  pleas,  and 
writs  in  a  court  of  law  to  any  particular  perfon,  is  void. 
2  Roll.  Abr.  214.   I  Jon.  231.   3  Mod.  75. 

But  it  feemeth  clear,  that  the  king  may,  for  a  reafon- 
able  time,  make  a  good  grant  to  any  one  of  the  fole  ufe  of 
any  art  invented,  or  firft  brought  into  the  realm  by  the 
grantee.     Noy  182.   I  Hawk.  P.  C.  231. 

Alfo  it  feems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  the  king 
may  grant  to  particular  perfons  the  fole  ufe  of  fome  parti- 
cular employments,  (as  of  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  law  books,  &c.)  whereof  an  unreftrained  liberty  might 
be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  public.  1  Mod.  256. 
%Keb.  792.  3  Mod.  7 5. 

By  the  Jlat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3.  it  is  declared  and  enacted, 
"  that  all  monopolies,  and  all  commiffions,  grants,  li- 
cences, charters,  and  letters  patent  to  any  perfon  or  per- 
fons, bodies  politic  or  corporate  whatfoever,  of  or  for  the 
fole  buying,  felling,  making,  working,  or  ufing  any  thing 
within  this  realm  or  Wales,  or  of  any  other  monopolies, 
and  all  proclamations,  inhibitions,  reftraints,  warrants  of 
affiftance,  and  all  other  matters  whatfoever,  any  way  tend- 
ing to  the  inftituting,  ftrengthening,  furthering,  or  coun- 
tenancing of  the  fame,  or  any  of  them,  are  altogether 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  fo  are  and  {hall  be 
utterly  void,  and  of  none  effect,  and  in  no  wife  to  be  put 
in  ufe  and  execution. 

Sett.  2.  "  That  all  perfons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate 
whatfoever,  fhall  be  difabled  and  incapable  to  have,  ufe, 
exercife,  or  put  in  ufe  any  monopoly,  or  any  fuch  com- 
miffion,  grant,  or  licence,  &c.  or  other  thing  tending  as 
aforefaid,  or  any  liberty,  power,  or  faculty,  grounded,  or 
pretended  to  be  grounded  upon  them,  or  any  of  them. 

And  it  is  further  declared  and  enacted,  feSi,  3.  "  that 
all  monopolies,  and  all  fuch  commiffions,  grants,  and  li- 
cences, &c.  and  all  other  things  tending  as  aforefaid,  and 
the  force  and  validity  of  them,  ought  to  be  and  fhall  be  ex- 
amined, heard,  tried,  and  determined  by  and  according  to 
the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  and  nototherwife. 

And  it  is  further  enacted,  /.  4.  "  that   if  any  perfon 
fhall  be  hindered,  grieved,  difturbed,  or  difquieted,  or  his 
goods  or  chattels  any  way  feized,    attached,   diftrained, 
taken,  carried  away,  or  detained  by  occafions  or  pretext 
of  any  monopoly,  or  of  any  fuch  commiffion,  grant,  or 
licence,  &c.  or  other  mattter  or  thing,  tending  as  afore- 
faid, and  will  fue  to  be  relieved  in  any  of  the  premifes,  he 
fhall  have  his  remedy  for  the  fame  at  the  common  law, 
by  action  grounded  on  the  faid  ftatute,  to  be  heard  and  de- 
termined  in  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Ex- 
chequer, againft  the  party  by  whom  he  fhall  be  fo  hindered 
or  grieved,  &c.  or  by  whom  his  goods  fhall  be  fo  feized  or 
attached,  &c.  fhall  recover  three  times  fo  much  as  the  da- 
mages which  he  fuftained  by  mean*  of  fuch  hindrance,  &c. 
and  double  cofls ;  and  in  fuch  fuits,  or  for  the  flaying  or 
delaying  thereof,  no  efibin,  protection,  wager  of  law,  aid, 
prayer,  privilege,  injunction,  or  order  of  reftraint,  fhall 
be  in  any  wife  prayed,  granted,  admitted,  or  allowed,  nor 
any  more  than  one  imparlance;  and  if  any  perfon  fhall, 
after  notice  that  the  action  depending  is  grounded  upon  the 
faid  ftatute,  caufe  or  procure  any  action  at  the  common 
law  grounded  thereon,  to  beitayed  or  delayed  before  judg- 
ment, by  colour  or  means  of  any  order,  warrant,  power, 
or  authority,  fave  only  of  the  court  wherein  fuch  action 
fhall  be  depending;  or,  after  judgment,  fhall  caufe  or  pro- 
cure the  execution  to  be  ftayed  or  delayed  by  colour  or 
means  of  any  order,  warrant,  power,  or  authority,  fave 
only  by  writ  of  error  or  attaint,  that  then  the  faid  perfon 
or  perfons  fo  offending  fhall  incur  a  premunire. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  firft  branch  of  this  laft  claufe,  relating 
to  the  delay  of  caufes  of  this  kind  before  judgment,  not 
only  extendeth  to  the  Privy  Council,  Chancery,  Exche- 
quer-chamber, and  the  like,  but  alfo  to  thofe  who  fhall 
procure  any  warrant  from  the  king  for  fuch  purpofe  ;  and, 
it  is  faid  that  the  latter  branch,  relating  to  the  delaying  of 
execution  after  judgment,  extendeth  even  to  the  judges 
of  the  court  where  the  caufe  is  depending.  3  InJl.  183. 
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But  it  is  provided,  feSl.  6.  "  that  no  declaration  in  the 
ftatute  mentioned,  fhall  extend  to  any  letters  patents,  and 
grants  of  privilege  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  or  under 
of  the  fole  working  or  making  of  any  manner  of  new  ma- 
nufactures within  this  realm,  to  the  true  and  firft  inventor 
and  inventors  of  fuch  manufactures,  which  others,  at  the 
time  of  making  fuch  letters  patents  and  grants,  fhall  not 
ufe;  fo  as  alfo  they  be  hot  contrary  to  the  law,  nor  mif- 
chievous  to  the  ftate,  by  railing  prices  of  commodities  at 
home,  or  hurt  of  trade,  or  generally  inconvenient;  the  faid 
fourteen  years  to  be  accounted  from  the  date  of  the  firft 
letters  patent,  or  grant  of  fuch  privilege ;  but  that  the  fame 
fhall  be  of  fuch  force,  as  they  fhould  be  if  the  faid  act  had 
never  been  made,  and  of  none  other. 

It  hath  been  refolved,  that  no  new  invention  concerning 
the  working  of  any  manufactures,  is  within  the  meaning 
of  this  exception,  unlefs  it  be  fubftantially  new,  and  not 
barely  an  additional  improvement  of  an  old  one.  3  In/2. 
184. 

Alfo  it  hath  been  holden,  that  a  new  invention  to  do  as 
much  work  in  a  day  by  an  engine,  as  formerly  ufed  to  em- 
ploy many  hands,  is  not  withinthe  faid  exception,  becaufe 
it  is  inconvenient  to  turn  fo  many  labouring  men  to  idle- 
nefs.     3Z7/?.  184. 

Alfo  it  feems  clear,  that  no  old  manufactures  in  ufe  be- 
fore, can  be  prohibited  in  any  grant  of  the  fole  ufe  of  any 
fuch  new  inventions.     3  lnji.  1 84. 

It  is  further  provided,  feit,  7.  "  that  nothing  in  the  faid 
act  contained  fhall  extend  to  any  grant  or  privilege,  power 
or  authority  whatfoever,  before  the  faid  act  made,  granted, 
allowed,  or  confirmed  by  any  act  of  parliament,  fo  long 
as  the  fame  fhall  continue  in  force. 

Provided  z\(o,feli.  9.  "  that  nothing  in  the  faid  act  con- 
tained fhall  be  in  any  wife  prejudicial  to  any  city,  borough, 
or  town  corporate  within  this  realm,  concerning  any  grants, 
charters,  or  letters  patents  to  them  made;  or  concerning 
any  cuftom  ufed  by  or  within  them  ;  or  unto  any  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  fellowfliips  of  any  art,  trade,  occu- 
pation, or  myftery ;  or  to  any  companies  or  focieties  of 
merchants  within  this  realm,  erected  for  the  maintenance, 
enlargement,  or  ordering  of  any  trade  or  merchandize; 
but  that  the  fame  charters,  cuftoms,  corporations,  &c. 
and  their  liberties  and  immunities  fhall  be  of  fuch  force 
and  effect,  as  they  were  before  the  making  of  the  faid  act, 
and  of  none  other;  any  thing  before  in  the  faid  act  con- 
tained to  the  contrary  in  any  wife  notwithftanding. 

And  it  is  further  provided,  feii.  10.  "  that  nothing  in 
the  faid  act  contained  fhall  extend  to  any  letters  patents,  or 
grants  of  privilege  concerning  printing;  nor  to  any  com- 
miffion, grants,  or  letters  patents,  concerning  the  digging, 
making,  or  compounding  of  falt-petre  or  gun  powder;  or 
the  calling  or  making  of  ordnance,  or  fhot  for  ordnance  ; 
nor  to  any  grant  or  letters  patents  of  any  office,  erected 
before  the  making  of  the  faid  ftatute,  and  then  in  being 
and  put  in  execution,  other  than  fuch  offices  as  had  been 
decried  by  proclamation;  but  that  all  fuch  grants,  &c. 
fhall  be  of  the  like  force  and  effect,  and  no  other,  as  if 
the  faid  act  had  never  been  made. 

But  it  is  enacted  by  16  Car.  I.  c.  21.  "  that  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  all  perfons,  as  well  ftrangers  as  natural  bom 
fubjects,  to  import  any  quaniities  of  gun-powder  whatfo- 
ever, paying  fuch  cuftoms  and  duties  for  the  fame  as  by 
parliament  fhall  be  limited  ;  and  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
all  his  majefty's  fubjects  of  this  his  realm  of  England,  to 
make  and  fell  any  quantities  of  gun-powder  at  pleafure; 
and  alfo  to  bring  into  this  kingdom  any  quantities  of  falt- 
petre,  brimftone,  or  any  other  materials  for  the  making  of 
gun-powder ;  and  that  if  any  perfon  fhall  put  in  execution 
any  letters  patents,  proclamations,  edict,  act,  order,  war- 
rant, reftraint,  or  other  inhibition  whatfoever,  whereby 
the  importation  of  gun-powder,  faltpetre,  brimftone,  or 
other  the  materials  aforementioned,  fhall  be  any  ways  pro- 
hibited or  reftrained,  he  fhall  incur  a  premunire. 

And  it  is  further  provided  by  the  faid  ftatute  of  zijac.  I. 
c.  3.  f.  II,  12.  "  that  nothing  in  the  faid  ait  contained 
fhall  extend  to  any  commiffion  or  grant  concerning  the 
digging,  compounding  or  making  of  allum  or  allum  mines, 
&c.  nor  concerning  the  licenfing  of  the  keeping  of  any 
tavern,  or  felling  of  wines,  to  be  fpent  in  the  manfion- 
houfe,  or  other  place  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  the 
party  felling  the  fame  ;  and  a  further  provifion  is  made,  in 
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the  latter  part  of  the  ftatute  ;  for  fome  particular  grants  to 
particular  corporations  and  perfons,  as  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  &c. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  the  faid  claufe  relating  to  allum  was 
needlefs  ;  becaufe  all  fuch  mines  belong  of  courfe  to  the 
perfons  in  whofe  grounds  they  are,  and  therefore  no  privi- 
lege concerning  them  can  be  granted  but  in  the  king's 
own  ground.     3  Inji.  185. 

Charters  for  the  fole  making  of  brandy,  &c.  made  void. 
2  Will,  and  Mar.  flat.  2.  c.  9.  /.  12. 

MONSOON,-  or  Mousson,  a  regular  or  periodical 
wind,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  that  for  fix  months  blows  con- 
flantly  the  fame  .way,  and  the  contrary  way  the  the  re- 
maining fix  ;  it  is  a  fpecies  of  trade  wind. 

In  the  Ethiopia  ocean,  the  winds  blow  all  the  year 
round  the  fame  way.  The  points  and  times  of  fhifting 
by  thefe  winds,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  differ  in  different 
parts  thereof. 

The  occafion  of  them,  in  general,  is  this :  when  the 
fun  approaches  the  northern  tropic,  there  are  feveral  coun- 
tries, as  Arabia,  India,  &c.  which  become  hotter,  and 
reflect  more  heat,  than  the  feas  beyond  the  equator,  which 
the  fun  has  left ;  the  winds,  therefore,  inftead  of  blowing 
from  thence  to  the  parts  under  the  equator,  blow  the  con- 
trary way;  and,  when  the  fun  leaves  thefe  countries,  and 
draws  near  the  other  tropic,  the  winds  turn  about  and 
blow  on  the  oppofite  point  of  the  compafs. 

Lucretius  and  Apollonius  mention  ttefia  flabra,  or 
annual  winds,  which  feem  to  be  the  fame  with  monfoons. 
MONTAUBAN.  In  this  province  are  collected  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  quintals  of  different  forts  cfwool, 
which,  jointly  with  large  parcels  from  abroad,  are  worked 
up  by  the  inhabitants,  into  various  forts  of  fluffs  and  cloths, 
making  in  all  about  fixty  thoufand  pieces.  At  Montauban 
and  Cahors,  are  made  feveral  forts  of  ferges  and  corded 
fluffs.  At  Gourdon,  Ledtoure,  Realville,  Vicfefenfac, 
Auche,  Mauvezin,  Mur-de-Barras,  Efpalion,  Foiz,  Pa- 
miers,  Milland,  St.  Giron,  Tarafcon,  Carlat,  St.  Gau- 
dans,  Afpedt,  Guinon,  Montrejan,  Montpezat,  and  la 
Cauffade,  are  made  druggets,  ferges,  crapes,  and  coarfe 
cloths,  as  they  are  at  Beaumont  de  Lernaige,  St.  Clar  de 
Lomagne,  Villefranche,  Camaras,  St.  Aularis,  and  many 
other  places  ;  and  alfo  at  fome  few  of  them  are  made  bar- 
ragons,  and  fine  fluffs.  At  Montauban,  Gourdon,  and 
Jovillat,  there  are  manufactures  of  hats ;  and  at  this  latter, 
feveral  tanners.  Stockings  and  caps  are  made  at  St.  Clar 
de  Lomagne,  Pamiero,  St.  Giron,  Montrejan,  and  Mi- 
rande.  Hempen  linen  at  Gourdon,  Villefranche,  St.  Clar 
de  Lomagne,  and  St.  Antonin,  paper  at  this  laft  and  St. 
Giroul,  and  tickings  at  St.  Clar  de  Lomagne.  The 
greateft  number  of  forges  are  on  the  fide  of  Tarafcon, 
which  are  twenty-feven  in  number.  At  St.  Giroul,  there 
are  four,  and  fome  hammers  for  beating  copper.  AtFoix, 
there  are  three  hammers;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ville- 
franche are  feveral  hammers  and  forges,  all  which,  joined 
to  the  fabrics  before-mentioned,  employ  a  great  number 
of  hands,  and  occafion  a  currency  of  large  fums  of 
money. 

MON-TFERRAT,  a  dutchy  in  Italy,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Savoy,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Milanefe,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  territory  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Piedmont.  It  is  computed  to  be  twenty-fix  miles  in 
length,  and  forty-eight  in  breadth,  and  was  formerly  di- 
vided into  the  Mantuan  and  Savoyard  Montferrat.  Both 
countries  are  very  pleafant  and  fertile,  though  hilly,  and, 
befides  the  great  plenty  of  all  neceffaries,  afford  vaft  quan- 
tities and  variety  of  game.  It  abounds  in  filk,  cotton, 
wine,  and  oil,  wherein  it  has  a  pretty  confiderable  trade. 

MONTREAL,  taken  in  the  late  war  by  our  forces, 
and  fecured  to  us  with  Canada  and  its  dependencies  by  the 
definitive  treaty  of  1763,  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  and  is  about  four- 
teen leagues  long,  and  four  wide,  where  broadefl,  and 
very  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  &c.  This  town  carried  on  a 
prodigious  trade  with  the  natives,  whofe  chiefs  went  firft 
to  pay  their  duty  to  the  governor,  and  make  him  fome 
prefents,  in  order  to  prevent  the  prices  of  goods,  which 
they  came  for,  being  raifed  to  an  exorbitant  height.  This 
concourfe  began  about  June,  and  fome  of  them  came  hi- 
ther from  places  diftant  about  five  hundred  leagues;  the 
fair  was  kept  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  they  ex- 
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changed  their  commodities  with  the  French ;  and  centineJs 
were  placed  at  proper  diftances,  to  prevent  the  diforders, 
which  might  otherwife  happen  from  fuch  vaft  crowds  of 
different  nations.  This  concourfe  lafted  for  near  three 
months.  The  Indians  brought  thither  all  forts  of  furs, 
which  they  bartered  for  guns,  powder,  ball,  great-coats, 
and  other  garments  of  the  French  manufacture;  iron  and 
brafs  work,  and  trinkets  of  all  forts.  Montreal  was  not 
long  fince  deftroyed  by  fire.     See  Canada,  Quebec. 

MOORING,  at  fea,  the  laying  out  of  anchors  in  a 
proper  place,  for  the  fecuring  of  a  fhip. 

MORAT,  fituated  on  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  is 
the  ftaple  for  all  the  wine  of  the  country  of  Vaud,  fent  to 
Berne,  and  a  great  pafs  for  goods,  both  by  land  and  water. 
Linens  are  printed  here,  and  the  town  is  dependent  on 
Berne  and  Fribourg. 

MORAVIA  MARQUISATE,  a  principality  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  bounded  by  Silefia  and  Poland  on 
the  north  and  eaft,  Auftria  and  part  of  Hungary  on  the 
fouth,  and  Bohemia  on  the  weft.  The  north  and  weft 
parts  are  woody  and  mountainous,  but  the  reft  is  fair  and 
champaign  good  foil,  yielding  much  corn  of  all  forts, 
with  wine,  both  red  and  white,  and  abounding  with  fpa- 
cious  towns  and  villages. 

The  paftures  are  filled  with  hoffes,  black  cattle,  fheep, 
and  goais ;  and  the  woods  with  hares,  foxes,  wolves,  and 
beavers.  Its  rivers  abound  with  trout,  cray-fifh,  barbelst 
eels,  jack,  perch,   and  many  other  forts  of  fifli. 

O/mutz,  its  metropolis,  -is  twenty  miles  weft  from  the 
borders  of  Silefia,  twenty-eight  north- eaft  of  Brin,  eighty 
north  of  Vienna,  forty-five  fouth-weft  of  Tefchen,  and 
ninety-four  fouth  of  Breflaw.  It  is  a  fmall,  but  neat, 
well  built,  ftrong,  and  populous  city;  and  has  a  trade, 
by  means  of  its  river  Morawa,  with  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Silefia,  and  Auftria. 

Brin  is  a  pretty  large  well  built  town,  and  is  held  by 
fome  to  be  the  capital. 

Iglaw,  or  Ghilawa,  is  a  pretty  large,  flrofig,  well  built, 
and  populous  town,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  Its  prin- 
cipal trade  is  in  beer  and  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  which  they 
make  and  drefs  themfelves. 

Znaim,  or  Znogmo,  on  the  river  Taya,  not  above  five 
miles  from  the  borders  of  Auftria,  has  a  pleafant  foil  and 
wholefome  air ;  and  being  on  the  road  from  Prague  to 
Vienna,  brings  a  tolerable  trade  to  it.  There  are  many 
vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  afford  a  pretty  pa- 
latable wine. 

MORESCO,  or  Morisco,  a  kind  of  carving,  paint- 
ing, &c.  done  in  the  manner  of  the  Moors,  where  feveral 
grotefque  pieces  and  compartments  are  promifcuoufly  in- 
termingled, not  containing  any  perfe£t  figure,  but  a  wild 
refemblance  of  birds,  beafts,  trees,  &c. 

They  are  alfo  called  arabefques,  and  particularly  ufed  in 
embroideries,  damafk-work,  &c. 

MORGES,  a  town  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Le- 
man,  two  leagues  from  Laufanne,  is  well  built,  and  has 
a  good  inclofed  port.  This  is  the  receptacle  of  goods 
from  divers  countries,  that  arrive  by  water  and  land  ;  the 
Genevan  barks  tranfport  here  weekly  the  merchandize  that 
the  Swifs  get  from  Italy,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Dauphiny, 
Lyons,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Bourdeaux  (by  the 
canal  of  Languedoc)  and  reload  thofe  which  are  arrived 
from  England,  Holland,  the  North,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland, deftined  for  Geneva,  Piedmont,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 

MORLING,  or  Mortling,  is  that  wool  taken  from 
the  (kin  of  a  dead  fheep,  either  dying  of  the  rot,  or  killed. 
4  Edw.  IV.  cap.  2  and  3.  27  Hen.  VI.  cap.  2.  This  is 
written  markin,  3  Jac.  cap.  18.  morling  or  fhorling, 
3  Edw.  IV.  c.  1.  and  14 Car.  II.  c.  18.  See  ShoRLIng. 
MOROCCO.  See  African  Coasts. 
Morocco,  marroqitin,  the  fkin  of  a  goat,  or  fome 
other  animal  like  it,  called  menon,  frequent  in  the  Levant, 
&c.  dreffed  in  fumac  or  galls,  and  coloured  of  any  colour 
at  pleafure,  much  ufed  in  tapeftry,  book-binding,  &c. 

Thefe  fkins  are  brought  us  from  the  Levant,  Barbary, 
Spain,  Flanders,  and  France,  of  all  forts  of  colours. 

MOROCTHUS,   or  white  markingflcne,    in  natural 
hiftory,  a  very  hard,  fine,  indurated  clay  :  it  is  of  an  ex- 
tremely denfe  and  compact  texture,  and  of  a  fmooth  and 
very  gloffy  furface  when  rubbed.     It  is  very  foft  and  unc- 
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tuous  to  the  touch,  and,  when  broken,  appears  of  an  uni- 
form ftructure.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  manes,  fome  of 
them  confiderably  large,  and  of  an  irregular  figure,  though 
the  greateft  part  arc  fljttifh.  It  is  remarkably  heavy,  and 
has  a  greyifti  white  colour  for  its  bafis;  but  this  is  varie- 
gated with  dufky  green,  difpofed  in  a  fort  of  irregular  veins 
and  clouds,  and  varying  in  its  degree  of  ftrength  or  pale- 
nefs,  not  only  in  the  feveral  pieces,  but  frequently  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  fame  mafs.  If  held  up  againft  the 
light  in  thin  pieces,  in  fome  degree  it  is  found  to  be  tranf- 
parent;  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  does  not  adhere  at  all  to 
it;  taken  into  the  mouth,  it  melts  very  flowly,  and  has 
an  unctuous  fofcnefs,  and  very  difagreeable  tafte. 

The  ancients  had  it  with  their  galadtites  and  meletites 
from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At  prefent,  the  whole  world  is 
fupplied  with  it  from  France,  where  it  is  found  in  vaft 
abundance.  We  do  not  at  prefent  give  any  credit  to  the 
ancients,  who  efteemed  it  an  aftringent  and  lithontriptic, 
and  accordingly  gave  it  in  diarrhaeas  and  haemorrhages  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  nephritic  cafes.  They  alfo  ufed  a  colly- 
rium  made  of  it,  with  water,  in  diforders  of  the  eyes  and 
eye  lids,  and  this  probably  with  more  fuccefs.  At  prefent, 
however,  we  know  nothing  of  it,  but  that  it  feems  to  take 
fpots  out  of  cloaths  more  readily  than  fuller's  earth,  and 
that  it  marks  better  than  chalk,  becaufe  it  leaves  a  more 
flender  and  lafting  line  5  and  is  more  convenient,  becaufe 
it  does  not  ftain  the  hands  nor  the  things  it  is  laid  among. 

MOROEDJE,  a  (ilver  money  current  in  Perfia,  parti- 
cularly in  Ifpahan,  of  which  feven  make  a  Dutch  crown. 
MORTGAGE,  is  compounded  of  two  French  words, 
viz.  mort,  i.  e.  mors,  and  gage,  i.  e.  pignus,  and  fignifies 
a  pawn  of  land  or  tenement,  or  any  thing  immoveable, 
laid  or  bound  for  money  borrowed  to  the  creditor  for 
ever,  if  the  money  be  not  paid  at  the  day  agreed  upon  ; 
and  the  creditor's  holding  land  and  tenement  upon  this  bar- 
gain, is  called  tenant  in  mortgage.  He  that  pledgeth  this 
pawn  or  gage  is  called  the  mortgager,  and  he  that  taketh 
it  the  mortgagee.'  This,  if  it  contain  exceffive  ufury,  is 
forbidden  by  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  But  it  is  called  mort- 
gage, becaufe  if  the  money  is  not  paid  at  the  day,  the  land 
.    moritur  to  the  debtor,  and  is  forfeited  to  the  creditor. 

MOSAIC,  or  Mufaic  work,  an  affemblage  of  little  bits 
of  glafs,  marble,  fhells,  precious  ftones,  woods,  &c.  of 
various  colours,  cut  fquare,  and  cemented  on  a  ground  of 
flucco,  &c.  in  imitation  of  the  colours  and-  degradations 
in  painting. 

Acaount  of  the  Mofaic  work  carried  on  in  St.  Peter's  church 
in  Rome,  from  the  letters  of  Samuel  Sharp,  Efq\  deferr- 
ing the  cujloms  and  manners  of  Italy  in  the  years  1755  and 
1766. 

One  of  the  moft  curious  arts  of  modern  Rome  is  the 
Mofaic  work  carried  on  in  St.  Peter's  church,  which  they 
are  now  cultivating  at  an  expence  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
private  purfe.  I  am  not  to  tell  you  the  invention  is  an- 
cient ;  but  it  has  been  fo  little  practifed  till  within  the  pre- 
fent century,  that  it  appears  almoft  a  difcovery.  It  is  a 
method  by  which  the  capital  pictures  of  the  great  matters 
will  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  great  perfection.  The 
manner  of  working  in  Mofaic,  you  will,  I  hope,  con- 
ceive, from  the  following  fuperficial  defcription. 

The  artifts,  by  the  means  of  fire,  compofe  a  cake  of  a 
nature  betwixt  ftone  and  glafs,  but  not  in  the  leaft  tranf- 
parent ;  it  is  as  hard  and  durable  as  marble,  and  they  have 
thefkill  to  ftain  it  with  a  colour  of  what  (hade  they  pleafe, 
which  they  fo  fix  by  the  fire,  that  it  preferves  its  livelinefs 
for  ever.  They  manufacture  as  great  a  variety  of  thefe 
coloured  ftones  as  will  anfwer  to  the  different  tints  of  any 
picture.  The  artificial  ftone  is  brittle,  and  the  workmen 
acquire,  from  ufe,  the  dexterity  of  chipping  off  at  a  ftroke, 
with  a  proper  inftrument,  pieces  of  the  fhape  and  fize  they 
wifh,  fome  exceeding  fmall,  bur,  generally  fpeaking, 
nearly  fquare,  and  (rom  two  or  three  lines  to  half  an 
inch  broad  ;  neverthelefs,  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  cake  is 
often  near  an  inch,  the  fliape  of  the  pieces  chipped  off 
will  be  an  oblong  fquare,  and  may  be  aptly  enough  com- 
pared to  a  double  or  treble  cube,  The  workmen  have  an 
infinite  variety  of  thefe  differently  coloured  pieces  of  ftone, 
placed  in  different  cells  of  a  drawer  j  thefe  lie  within  their 
reach  whilft  they  are  compofing  the  picture,  and  they  fe- 


lect  the  proper  coloured  pieces  of  ftone,  as  a  compofitos 
does  the  types,  when  he  is  fetting  the  prefs. 

That  the  Mofaic  in  very  large  pictures  may  not  be  fub- 
ject,  either  to  fall  in  or  bulge  out,  they  make  the  back, 
or  flab,  of  feveral  pieces  of  flat  ftone,  cramped  together, 
with  iron  ;  thefe  ftones  are  of  a  very  hard  nature,  and  are 
alfo  extremely  thick,  in  order  to  render  them  ftill  lefs  lia-  ■ 
ble  to  warp.     They  unite  as  many  of  thefe  flat  ftones  to 
each  other  as  will  equal  the  fize  of  the  picture  they  are  to 
copy.     On  the  flab,  or  frame,  they  lay  a  particular  pafte 
or  cement,  which,  in  a  fliort  time,  becomes  almoft  as  hard- 
as  marble ;  but,  whilft  it  remains  in  a  ftate  of  foftnefs,  they 
apply  the  Mofaic  work,  fliiking  into  the  cement,  with  a 
gentle  ftroke  of  a  fmall  hammer,  the  little  oblong  pieces 
of  ftone,  of  fuch  tints  as  will  reprefent  the  part  they  are  to 
imitate.     They  lay  but  little  of  the  cement  at  a  time,  left 
it  ftiould  grow  hard  too  fuddenly.     This  procefs  goes  on  (o 
very  flowly,  that  ten  or  eleven  men,  working  on  the  fa- 
mous picture  of  the  transfiguration,  by  Raphael,  require 
eight  or  nine  years  to  finifh  it ;  when  completed,  it  will 
coft  about  three  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

When  they  have  covered  the  cement  intirely,  the  work 
appears  extremely  rude;  the  workmen,  therefore,  wait 
till  fuch  time,  as  the  cement  has  acquired  the  hardnefs  of 
ftone,  and  that  its  coalition  with  the  Mofaic  be  perfect, 
when  they  rub  down  and  polifti  the  furface ;  after  which  it 
affumes  a  wonderful  beauty,  though,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  painting  on  canvas ;  for,  in  fome 
lights,  you  fee,  not  only  a  gloffinefs,  but  even  the  cracks 
in  the  Mofaic.  The  copy,  however,  in  Mofaic,  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Michael  of  Guido,  looks  almoft  as  well  as 
the  original.  It  is  certain,  that  the  artifts  improve  daily; 
for,  I  obferved,  that  the  late  works  greatly  excel  thofe 
done  fome  years  fince,  which,  on  a  clofe  infpection,  ap- 
pear in  certain  places  uneven  and  coarfe,  and  make  you 
regret  the  original. 

The  connoiifeur,  or  indeed,  any  man  who  has  a  relifh 
for  the  fine  arts,  muft  be  delighted,  on  this  occafion,  to 
reflect  that  the  example  of  fuch  wonderful  excellence  will 
now  be  preferved,  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  fame  kind 
of  geniufes,  ftiould  the  world  once  more  produce  fuch  a 
clals ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  painters,  fuch  a 
fchool  of  men. 

I  might  have  taken  notice,  that  the  artifts  do  not  work 
from  the  original,  but  from  a  copy,  which  is  another  ar- 
ticle of  great  expence,  as  it  is  neceffary  the  copy  fhould  be 
a  good  one.  I  had  imagined  the  reafon  for  employing  a 
copy  was  to  obviate  the  danger  of  injuring  the  original  j 
but  they  fay,  as  the  colours  of  the  copy  are  frefli,  they 
can  imitate  them  better  than  from  an  original,  where  they 
are  by  time  become  faded  and  dead. 

1  have  mentioned,  that  the  ancients  ufed  Mofaics  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  they  had  not  the  art  of  making 
and  ftaining  ftone  ;  they  ufed  only  natural  marble,  &c. 
which  did  not  furnifh  them  with  the  fame  quantity  of  (hades 
the  moderns  are  pofleffed  of,  and,  confequently,  their  co- 
louring was  lefs  perfect. 

The  Mofaic  of  Florence  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  an- 
cients; it  is  compofed  of  a  great  variety  of  differently  co- 
loured marbles,  flints,  ftones,  &c.  The  workmen  are 
obliged  to  faw  off  every  little  piece,  which  demands  much 
more  time  than  the  method  of  chipping  them  off,  as  prac- 
tifed  in  the  Roman  Mofaic;  and,  therefore,  the  Floren- 
tine is  ftill  much  dearer  than  the  Roman  ;  indeed,  a  large 
picture  would  amount  to  an  incredible  fum  :  on  this  ac- 
count they  confine  their  work  to  fmall  pictures,  tables, 
&c.  which,  after  all,  notwithftanding  the  great  ex- 
pence,  are  by  no  means  fo  beautiful  as  the  Roman  Mofaic 
pictures. 
MOSAMBIQUE.  See  African  Coasts. 
MOSKITO  COUNTRY,  is  fituated  in  North  Ame- 
rica, between  eighty-five  and  eighty-eight  degrees  of  weft 
longitude,  and  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  having  the  North  Sea  on  the  north  and 
eaft,  Nicaragua  on  the  fouth,  and  Honduras  on  the  weft; 
and,  indeed,  the  Spaniards  efteem  it  a  part  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Honduras,  though  they  have  no  colonies  in  the 
Mofkito  country.  When  the  Spaniards  firft  invaded  this 
part  of  Mexico,  they  maflacred  the  greateft  part  of  the 
natives,  which  gave  thofe  thatefcaped  into  the  inacceflible 
part  of  the  country,  an  inalterable  averfion  to  them  ;  and 
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they  have  always  appeared  ready  to  join  any  Europeans 
that  come  upon  their  coaft,  againft  the  Spaniards,  and 
particularly  the  Englifli,  who  frequently  come  hither;  and 
the  Mofkitomen  being  excellent  markfmen,  the  Englifli 
employ  them  in  ftriking  the  maratee  fifh,  &c.  and  many  of 
the  Mofkito  Indians  come  to  Jamaica,  and  fail  with  the 
Englifh  in  their  voyages.  ; 

Thefe  people  are  fo  fituate  between  morafTes  and  inac- 
ceffible  mountains,  and  a  coaft  full  of  rocks  and  fhoals, 
.that  no  attempts  againft  them  by  the  Spaniards,  whom 
they  mortally  hate,  could  ever  i'ucceed.  Neverthelefs, 
they  are  a  mild,  inoffenfive  people,  of  great  morality  and 
virtue,  and  will  neyer  truft  a  man  who  has  once  deceived 
them.  They  have  fo  great  a  veneration  towards  the  Eng- 
lifh, that  they  have  fporttaneoufly  put  themfelves  and  their 
lands  under  the  protection  and  dominion  of  the  crown  of 
England.  This  was  firft  done  when  the  duke  of  Albe- 
marle was  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  the  king  of  the  Mof- 
kitoes  received  a  commiffion  from  his  grace,  under  the  feal 
of  that  ifland  ;  fince  which  time,  they  have  not  only  been 
fteady  in  their  alliance  with  the  Englifh,  but  warm  i.i  their 
affections,  and  very  ufeful  to  them  on  many  occafions. 

When  their  king  dies,  the  next  male  heir  goes  to  Ja- 
maica, to  certify,  that  he  is  next  in  blood,  and  receives  a 
commifiion  in  form  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica  to  be  king 
of  the  Mofkitoes,  till  which  he  is  not  acknowledged  as 
fuch  by  his  own  countrymen.  So  fond  are  thefe  people  of 
every  thing  that  is  Englifh,  that  the  common  people  are 
proud  of  every  Chriftian  or  furname  given  them  by  our 
i'eamen,  who  honour  their  chief  men  with  the  titles  of  fome 
of  our  nobility. 

Querc,  Might  not  fome  valuable  fettlements  be  made 
by  the  Englifh  among  thefe  people,  that  would  produce 
logwood  and  other  dying  woods,  and  many  valuable  com- 
modities befides  ?  See  the  article  Logwood. 

MOSS,  a  fmall  ancient  town  in  Norway,  whofe  chief 
exports  are  fparwood  and  a  few  deals ;  though  it  has  a  fine 
iron-work,  and  fome  few  mills. 

MOTER.     See  Molucca  Islands. 

MOVEABLES,  bona  mobilia,  in  law,  are  thofe  capable 
of  being  removed  from  place  to  place,  and  by  that  means 
apt  to  be  fecreted. 

In  England  we  have  two  kinds  of  effects,  moveable  and 
immoveable  ;  the  moveable  are  ready  money,  merchan- 
dize, bonds,  book-debts,  cattle,  and  houfhold  furniture, 
not  fattened  with  iron,  norfealed  in  the  plaifter,  and  which 
may  be  (ranfported  any  where  readily,  without  either  dimi- 
nution or  deterioration. 

MOUDON,  in  Switzerland,  is  an  ancient  town,  built 
on  the  river  Broie,  fruitful  in  corn,  and  a  very  confiderable 
pafs  for  merchandize  by  land. 

MOULD,  mold,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  &c.  a  cavity 
artificially  cut,  in  order  to  give  its  impreffion  to  fome  fofter 
matter  applied  therein. 

In  gold-mines,  they  have  mould,?  for  ingots ;  in  filver- 
mincs,  for  bars;  in  copper  or  lead-mines,  for  pigs  or  fal- 
mons;  in  tin-mines,  for  pigs  and  ingots;  and  in  iron-mines, 
for  fows,  chimney  backs,  anvils,  caldrons,  pofts,  &c. 

The  moulds  of  founders  of  large  works,  as  ftatues,  bells, 
guns,  &c.  are  of  wax,  fupported  in  the  infide  by  a  core, 
and  covered  without  fide  with  a  cap. 

Moulds  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  are  little  frames, 
confifting  of  feveral  brafs  or  iron  wires,  fattened  together 
by  another  wire  ftill  finer.  Each  mould  is  of  the  bignefs 
of  the  fheet  of  paper  to  be  made,  with  a  ledge  of  wood  to 
which  the  wires  are  fattened. 

Mould  among  mafons,  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  hollowed 
within  fide,  anfwerable  to  the  contents  of  the  mouldings 
orcornifhes,   &c.     It  is  otherwise  called  calibar. 

Moulds  among  glafs-grinders,  are  wooden  frames  where- 
on they  make  the  tubes  for  perfpectives,  telefcopes,  &c. 

Thefe  moulds  are  cylinders,  of  a  fuitable  length  and 
diameter,  but  always  thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other,  to 
facilitate  the  Hiding. 

The  tubes  made  on  thefe  moulds  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the 
one  {imply  pafte-board  and  paper;  the  other  thin  leaves  of 
wood  joined  to  the  pafte-board.  To  make  thefe  tubes  to 
draw  out,  only  the  laft  or  innermoft  13  formed  on  the 
mould  ;  each  tube  made  afterwards  ferving  as  amould  to 
that  which  is  to  go  over  it,  but  without  taking  out  the 
mould  from  the  firft. 
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Moulds  among  tallow-chandlers,  are  of  two  kinds;  tW 
firft  is  of  wood,  of  a  triangular  form,  fupported  on  one  of 
its  angles,  with  an  opening  of  near  a  foot  at  top.  Into 
this  the  melted  tallow  is  difpofed,  and  the  wicks  dipped 
fucceffively  till  they  become  candles.  The  other  mould  is 
of  brafs,  pewter,  or  tin,  where  each  candle  has  its  refpec- 
tive  mould. 

Mould  among  gold-beaters,  a  certain  number  of  leaves  of 
vellum,  or  pieces  of  guts,  cut  fquare,  of  a  certain  bignefs, 
and  laid  over  one  another,  between  which  they  put  the 
leaves  of  gold  and  filvef,  which  they  beat  on  the  marble 
with  a  hammer.  They  have  two  moulds  of  vellum,  and 
two  moulds  of  gut.  The  fmalleft  of  thofe  of  vellum  con- 
tain forty  or  fifty  leaves;  the  largeft  a  hundred.  Each  of 
the  others  contains  five  hundred.  Thefe  moulds  have  their 
cafes,  confiding  of  two  pieces  of  parchment  to  keep  the 
leaves  in  their  place,  in  beating. 

Mould,  or  Mold,  in  agriculture,  the  common  black 
foil,  or  mother-earth. 

The  beft  mould  for  gardening,  according  to  Mr.  Evelyn, 
is  that  of  a  blackifh  grey  colour,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Switzer,  that  of  a  lively  chefnut  or  hazle  colour,  which 
cuts  like  butter,  and  does  not  ftick  obftinately,  but  is  fhort, 
tolerably  light,  and  breaks  into  fmall  clods.  Next  to 
thefe  are  the  greys  and  ruflet.  The  dark  and  light  afh- 
colours  are  naught,  being  thofe  commonly  found  in  heathy 
grounds  ;  the  yellowifh  red  is  worft  of  all. 

MOULINS.  The  manufactures  and  fabrics  of  this 
province,  which,  contains  the  Bourbonnois,  Nivemois, 
and  the  upper  part  of  Auvergne,  are  the  forges  and  foun- 
deries,  where  cannon,  anchors,  and  fuch  large  works  of 
iron  are  made ;  the  manufactures  of  tin,  earthen-ware, 
and  glafs ;  the  fmalt-works,  thofe  of  cutlery  and  other 
hardware;  the  fabric  of  tapeftry  and  cloth  ;  and  the  natu- 
ral products  confift  in  wine,  hemp,  fteel  and  iron  mines, 
coal,  cattle,  fifh,  chefnuts,  and  cheefe.  The  whole  pro- 
vince feeds  fuch  a  quantity  of  cattle  as  exceeds  imagina- 
tion ;  and  it  is  furprizing  to  fee  how  many  beeves  and  Sleep 
are  every  year  extracted  from  it  for  all  parts,  (even  in  time 
of  war)  for  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Here  are  alfo, 
in  acorn  feafon,  large  herds  of  fwine  fattened  ;  and  in 
regard  of  manufactures,  the  iron,  fteel,  iron  plates,  and 
tin  are  melted,  run,  and  formed  into  feveral  different 
works,  almoft  in  all  the  forges  built  on  the  little  river  of 
Nievre,  which  falls  into  the  Loire,  under  the  bridges  of 
Nevers,  and  which  before  joining  it,  gives  movement  to 
the  bellows,  hammers,  and  other  machines  of  above  fifty 
forges. 

The  cutlery,  and  other  hardware,  is  made  at  Bourbon 
and  Nevers ;  and  in  this  laft  is  alfo  made  fome  earthen- 
ware, and  fome  works  of  enamel.  At  Aubuflbn,  Fe- 
villetin,  there  are  manufactures  of  an  ordinary  tapeftry  j 
and  at  Moulins,  St.  Pourcain,  Montlucon,  Heriflbn,  De- 
cize,  Cercy-la-Tour,  Moulins-Engilbert,  and  Nevers, 
are  made  fome  coarfe  cloths  and  woollens,  though  by  far 
the  feweft  in  this  province  of  any  in  France  :  this  receiver- 
ship produces  in  wood  from  the  Nivernois,  Bourbonnois, 
and  more  efpecially  from  Morvan,  above  the  value  of 
400,000  livres  yearly  :  coal  from  the  vicinage  of  Decize 
to  the  import  of  120,000  livres  ;  fifh,  300,000  livres ;  hogs 
(in  an  acorn  year)  300,000  livres;  corn,  hemp,  wine, 
and  cattle,  500,000  livres;  iron,  300,000  livres;  tin, 
50,000  livres;  earthen-ware  and  glafs,  200,000:  cutlery 
and  hardware,  with  fome  enamel,  15000  livres  ;  and  ta- 
peftry, nut-oil,  &c.  to  at  leaft  150,000  livres.  The  pro- 
ducts of  wool,  and  the  manufactures  of  linen,  we  pafs 
unnoticed,  as  thefe  are  all  confumed  on  the  fpot,  as  indeed 
moft  of  the  cloths  and  fluffs  are. 

MOXA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  downy  fubftance 
taken  from  the  leaves  of  a  fort  of  Indian  mugwort,  ufed  by 
the  Indian  nations,  as  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  was 
formerly  employed  by  Hippocrates,  &c.  in  cauterizing 
parts  afflicted  by  pain  ;  which  is  done  by  burning  a  fmall 
cone  thereof  on  the  part.  Some  moderns  highly  extolled 
this  operation,  as  the  moft  effectual  remedy  for  curing,  and 
even  exterminating  the  gout. 

But  though  this  procefs  was,  for  fome  time,  greatly  re- 
commended in  Europe,  and  ftill  continues  among  the  Chi- 
nefe,  Japanefe,  and  Arabians,  it  is  now  intirely  difufed 
among  us,  and  not  without  reafon;  for,  befides  the  acute 
pain  produced,  it  has  often  little  or  no  effect. 
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MUFFIN-MAKER.  This  bufinefs  has  but  of  late 
flears  been  carried  on  in  (hops ;  but  they  are  now  pretty 
yumerous.  The  muffins  are  cakes  made  of  very  white 
flower,  and  ufed  at  the  tea- table.  It  is  a  tolerable  bufinefs 
for  a  matter,  though  a  poor  one  for  a  journeyman.  They 
take  poor  lads  from  the  parifh  or  others  with  no  money ; 
who,  the  firft  part  of  their  time,  cry  the  muffins  through 
the  ftreets  early  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  after- 
noon j  and  alfo  work  hard  when  they  are  making  thefe 
cakes. 

MUID,  a  dry  meafure  in  France  for  corn,  pulfe,  fait, 
lime,  coals,  &c.  The  Paris  muid  of  wheat  confifts  of 
twelve  feptiers  ;  each  feptier  contains  two  mines,  the  mine 
two  minots,  the  minot  three  bufhels,  the  bufhel  four  quarts 
or  fixteen  litrons,  each  litron  thirty-fix  cubic  inches,  ex- 
ceeding the  Englifh  pint  by  two  four-tenths  cubic  inches. 
The  muid  of  oats  is  double  that  of  wheat,  confiding  of 
twelve  feptiers,  each  of  which  contains  twenty-four  bufhels. 
The  muid  of  charcoal  contains  twenty  mines,  facks,  or 
loads ;  each  mine  two  minots,  each  minot  eight  bufhels, 
each  bufhel  four  quarts,  &c. 

MUID  is  alfo  a  liquid  meafure  in  France  to  put  wine,  &c. 
in.  It  is  divided  into  twodemi-muids,  fourquarter  muids, 
eight  half  quarter  muids,  and  contains  thirty-fix  feptiers, 
each  feptier  eight  pints  Paris  meafure. 

MULHAUSEN,  is  built  on  the  river  111,  five  leagues 
from  Bafil,  and  allied  with  the  Swifs.  It  is  feated  in  a  ve- 
ry fertile  plain,  abundant  in  grain  and  wine,  having  more 
than  fixty  manufactures  of  cloth  and  druggets ;  here  is  alfo 
made  a  quantity  of  woollen  knit  and  coarfefilk  wove  ftock- 
ings,  and  blankets ;  befides  which,  the  place  affords  very 
good  dyers  and  tanners,  who  have  fufficient  occupation  in 
their  different  employs. 

MULTIPLICATION,  multiplying  or  increafing.  By  a 
ftatute  made  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  4.  it  is  ordained  and  eftablifhed, 
That  none  from  henceforth  (hall  ufe  to  multiply  gold  or  fil- 
ver,  nor  ufe  the  craft  of  multiplication,  and  if  any  the  fame 
do,  he  fhall  incur  the  pain  of  felony;  and  it  was  made,  up- 
on a  prefumption  that  fome  perfons  fkilful  in  chemiftry, 
could  multiply  or  augment  thefe  metals.  And  Hen.  VI. 
granted  letters  patents  to  fome  perfons  (who  undertook  to 
perform  the  fame,  and  to  find  out  the  philofopher's  (tone) 
to  free  them  from  the  penalty  of  the  ftatute.  Rot.  Pat.  34. 
Hen.  VI.  m.  13.  Co.  3  Injl.fol.  74.  But  the  reftraint  by 
the  above  ftatute  of  Hen.  IV.  having  been  found  to  have  no 
other  effeft  upon  the  unaccountable  vanity  of  thofe  who 
fancied  fuch  attempts  to  be  practicable,  but  only  to  fend 
them  beyond  fea,  to  try  their  experiments  with  impunity 
in  other  countries,  the  ftatute,  5  Hen.  IV.  was  at  laft  whol- 
ly repealed  by  1  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  30. 

MUM,  a  kind  of  malt  liquor,  chiefly  prepared  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  procefs  of  making  it,  as  recorded  in  the  town-houfe 
of  Brunfwick,  is  as  follows  : 

Take  fixty-three  gallons  of  water  that  has  been  boiled 
into  a  third  part,  brew  it  with  feven  bufhels  of  wheatened 
malt,  one  bufhel  of  oat-malt,  and  one  bufhel  of  ground 
beans:  when  it  has  worked  or  fermented  awhile,  in  a  hogf- 
head  not  too  full,  put  into  it  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir  three 
pounds,  tops  of  fir  and  birch  one  pound,  carduus  benednSus 
three  handfuls,  flowers  of  rofu  folis,  a  handful  or  two;  bur- 
net,  betony,  marjoram,  penny-royal,  wild  thyme,  of  each  a 
handful  and  a  half;  of  elder  flowers  two  handfuls  or  more; 
feeds  of  cardamum  bruifed  thirty  ounces,  barberries  bruifed 
one  ounce:  when  the  liquor  has  done  working  fill  it  up; 
and  at  laft  put  into  the  hogfhead  ten  new-laid  eggs,  flop  it 
up  clofe,  and  at  two  years  end  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Our  Englifh  brewers  ufe  cardamum,  ginger,  and  faffa- 
fras,  inftead  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir;  and  add  walnut  rinds, 
madder,  red  faunders,  and  elecampane. 

Mum,  on  exportation,  pays  a  barrel  excife  three  millings, 
by  12  Car.  II.  c.  3.  and  three  (hillings,  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
and  three  (hillings,  by  4  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  3.  and  three 
Shillings,  by  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  20.  /.  10.  and  three 
fhillings,  by  4  'Ann.  c.  6.  /  10.  and  ten  (hillings,  by 
12  Ann.  Jlat.  1.  c.  2.  /  1.  and  ten  (hillings,  by  30  Geo.  II. 
c.  4.  f.  4.  Duties  how  to  be  levied,  2  Will,  and  Mar. 
fejf.  2.  c.  10.  /.  3.  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  20.  /  1 1.  4  Ann. 
c:  6.  [■  16.    30  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  /  6. 

Mum  may  be  exported,  and  the  excife  how  repayable, 
I  Will,  and  Mar.  fejf  1.  c.  22.  /.  1.     Relanding  it,  what 


to  forfeit,  1  Will,  and  Mar.  fejf.  l.  c.  22.  /.  2.  Excife 
on  foreign  mum  not  to  be  repaid  on  exportation.  1  Will. 
and  Mar.  feff.  1.  c.  22.  f.  4.     See  Beer. 

MUMMY,  mumia,  a  body  embalmed  in  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  We  have  two  different  fubftances 
preferved  for  medicinal  ufe  under  the  name  of  mummy,  tho' 
both  in  fome  degree  of  the  fame  origin ;  the  one  is  the  dri- 
ed and  preferved  flefli  of  human  bodies,  embalmed  with 
myrrh  and  fpices;  the  other  is  the  liquor  running  from  fuch 
mummies,  when  newly  prepared,  or  when  affefled  by  great 
heat,  or  by  damps;  the  latter  is,  fometimes  in  a  liquid, 
fometimes  of  a  folid  form^  as  it  is  preferved  in  vials  well 
flopped,  or  fuffered  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air. 

The  firft  kind  of  mummy  is  brought  to  us  in  large  pie- 
ces, of  a  lax  and  friable  texture,  light  and  fpungy,  of  a 
blackifh  brown  colour,  and  often  damp  and  clammy  on  the 
furface  :  it  is  of  a  ftrong  but  not  agreeable  fmell. 

The  fecond  kind  of  mummy  in  its  liquid  (fate,  is  a  thick, 
opake,  and  vifcous  fluid,  of  a  blackifh  colour,  and  of  a  ftrong, 
but  not  difagreeable  fmell.  In  its  indurated  ftate  it  is  a  dry 
folid  fubftance,  of  a  fine  mining  black  colour,  and  clofe 
texture,  eafily  broken,  and  of  a  good  fmell ;  very  inflam- 
mable, and  yielding  a  fcent  of  myrrh,  and  aromatic  ingre- 
dients, while  burning. 

This,  if  we  cannot  be  content  with  medicines  without 
running  to  our  own  bodies  for  them,  ought  to  be  the  mum- 
my ufed  in  the  (hops,  but  this  is  very  fcarce  and  dear;  the 
other  is  fo  cheap  that  it  always  will  be  the  mod  in  ufe. 
All  the  kinds  of  mummy  are  brought  from  Egypt ;  but  we 
are  not  to  imagine,  that  any  body  breaks  up  the  real  Egyp- 
tian mummies  to  fell  to  the  druggifts,  as  they  may  make  fo 
much  better  a  market  of  them  in  Europe  whole,  when  they 
can  contrive  to  get  them.  What  our  druggifts  are  fupplied 
with  is  the  flefh  of  executed  criminals,  or  of  any  other  bo- 
dies the  Jews  can  get,  who  fill  them  with  the  common  bi- 
tumen, fo  plentiful  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  adding 
a  little  aloes,  and  two  or  three  other  cheap  ingredients, 
fend  them  to  be  baked  in  an  oven  till  the  juices  are  exhaled, 
and  the  embalming  matter  has  penetrated  fo  thoroughly, 
that  the  flefh  will  keep,  and  bear  tranfporting  into  Europe. 

Mummy  has  been  efteemed  refolvent  and  balfamic,  but 
whatever  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  it,  feem  to  be  fuch 
as  would  depend  more  upon  the  ingredients  ufed  in  the  pre- 
paring the  flefh,  than  in  the  flefh  itfelf;  and  it  would  fure- 
ly  be  better  to  give  thefe  ingredients  without  fo  fhocking 
an  addition,  and  accordingly  it  is  at  prefent  rarely  ufed. 

Mummy,  among  gardeners,  denotes  a  kind  of  wax,  com- 
pofed  of  black  pitch,  common  turpentine,  and  common  wax, 
burnt  till  the  volatile  parts  are  evaporated,  ufed  in  the  plant- 
ing and  grafting  of  trees. 

The  ends  of  roots  of  trees  are  to  be  dipped  in  this  com- 
pofition  after  melting  it,  then  put  in  water  and  planted  in 
the  earth. 

MUNDIC,  many,  a  kind  Of  marcafite  found  in  the  tin 
mines,  generally  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
It  is  found  by  the  miners  to  afford  copper. 
The  miners  ufe  no  other  vulnerary,  but  wafhing  their 
wounds  in  water  that  runs  from  the  mundic  ore. 
MUNESAMSOE.     See  Denmark. 
MUNSTER,  in  Ireland.-    This  province  lies  open  to  the 
Vergivian  Sea  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic on  the  weft;   and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft 
with  the  ocean  and  province  of  Leinfter;  and,  on  the  north, 
with  the  province  of  Connaught:  its  circumference,  in- 
cluding the  great  windings  and  turnings,  is  above  fix  hun- 
dred miles. 

It  enjoys  a  mild  temperate  air,  has  many  excellent  bays 
and  havens,  and  rich  towns,  and  the  foil  in  general  fruitful. 
Its  commodities  are  cattle,  wood,  wool,  and  fifh ;  of  which 
laft  it  abounds  with  all  forts,  efpecially  herrings  and  cod. 
It  is  divided  into  the  five  counties  following,  viz. 
I.  Waterford  County,  which  has  Wexford  on  the  eaft; 
Cork  on  the  weft ;  the  ocean  on  the  fouth ;  and  the  river 
Shure  on  the  north;  by  which  it  is  parted  from  Kilkenny 
and  Tipperary.  In  fome  parts  it  is  pleafant  and  fruitful, 
but  moftly  mountainous,  and  of  a  barren  coatfe  foil. 

Waterford  is  as  conveniently  feated  for  trade  as  any  port 
in  the  world;  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  fhips  of  burthen 
come  up  clofe  to  its  fine  key,  though  it  is  a  good  diftance 
from  the  fea.  Gallway  contends  with  this  city  for  propri- 
ety, and  claims  the  preference  as  to  trade ;  though,  as  Wa- 
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terford  outdoes  it  in  bulk  and  people,  So  it  is  thought  it  does 
in  commerce;  particularly  Waterford  drives  a  very  great 
trade  with  England,  which  Gallway  cannot  have,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  fituation. 

Dungarvan  Hands  upon  a  bay  of  its  own  name,  with  a 
narrow  tide  haven,  and  a  commodious  road  for  ihips  ;  but  it 
is  a  town  of  no  confequence,  and  of  little  bufmefs. 

Tallagh  is  a  handfome  flouriihing  town,  in  a  fine  fruit- 
ful vale,  near  the  river  Bride,  which,  being  navigable  from 
hence  to  YoughalJ,  renders  this  a  place  of  good  trade. 

2.  The  county  of  Cork,  has  Waterford  on  the  eaft ;  Ker- 
ry on  the  weft;  Limeric  on  the  north;  and  the  Vergivian 
ocean  on  the  fouth".  It  is  partly  woody  and  mountainous, 
and  partly  fenny,  yet  has  many  good  towns,  abounds  in  fine 
livers  and  good  harbours,  is  both  rich  and  populous,  and 
the  inhabitants  induftrious.  A  copper  mine  was  lately  dif- 
covered  near  Cork,  which  is  likely  to  turn  to  very  good 
account. 

The  firft  confiderable  fea-port,  next  to  Waterford,  is 
.  Youghall,  or  Youghill,  a  place  of  good  trade  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Broadwater.  The  convenience  of  the  harbour, 
which  has  a  good  well  fenced  key,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
adjacent  country,  draws  fo  many  merchants  hitherj  that  the 
town  is  pretty  populous  and  rich. 

Cork  is  a  fine,  large,  populous  and  wealthy  city,  being 
thought  the  richeft  in  Ireland  except  Dublin.  The  town 
ftands  up  the  river,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  fea,  where 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  two  miles  broad.  The  great 
fhips  generally  ride  at  a  place  called  Paflage,  about  fix  miles 
below  the  city ;  but  fmallec  veflels  come  quite  up  to  the 
key.  It  is  the  chief  port  for  merchants  bufinefs  in  the  king- 
dom; and  there  is  more  beef,  butter,  and  tallow  fhipped 
off  here,  perhaps,  than  in  all  the  other  ports  put  together, 
as  well  for  our  own  colonies  as  for  France,  and  the  butter 
for  Holland  and  Flanders  in  particular.  This  occafions  a 
great  refort  of  fhips  always  to  this  port,  particularly  thofe 
bound  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  all  the  Caribbee  Iflands, 
which  put  in  here  to  complete  their  lading. 

Kin/ale  is  a  populous,  and  rich  town,  in  a  fruitful  foil, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bann,  or  Bandon,  with  a  trade 
the  moft  confiderable  of  any  on  this  fide  of  the  ifland,  next 
to  Cork.  Many  good  fhips  belong  to  it,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  provifions  is  exported  from  hence  to  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, France,  and  the  Englifh  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
It  has  an  admirable  harbour,  and  a  good  bay  without  it. 

Downhatns  Bay,  fo  called  from  a  neighbouring  village,  is 
2  large  and  commodious  retreat  for  fhips  in  a  ftorm,  and  lies 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Mitten  Head. 

3.  The  county  of  Kerry,  has  that  of  Cork  on  the  fouth  and 
ealt;  Limeric  on  the  north ;  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the 
weft. 

Trailey  is  a  thriving  corporation,  and  the  fhire-town  ;  it 
ftands  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name. 

Dingle  has  a  good  harbour,  very  convenient  for  trade; 
the  bay  near  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  Ireland,  and  has  fe- 
veral  harbours. 

Maire,  or  Kilmare  river,  is  a  bay  in  the  fouth-eaft  cor- 
ner of  the  county,  which  is  a  fafe  haibour  for  the  greateft 
fhips. 

4.  The  county  of  Limeric  has  Tipperay  on  the  eaft;  Cork 
on  the  fouth  ;  part  of  Tipperary  on  the  north  ;  and  Kerry 
on  the  weft.  It  is  fruitful  in  all  forts  of  corn  and  rape,  has 
a  large  breed  of  cattle,  and  is  well  inhabited,  but  has  few 
remarkable  towns. 

The  city  of  Limeric  ftands  on  the  Shannon,  which  is  na- 
vigable very  near  to  it  for  fhips  of  burthen,  though  it  ftands 
almoft  fifty  miles  within  the  point  called  Loupfhead.  It  is 
a  rich  and  populous  city.  Though  there  are  fome  mer- 
chants to  whom  belong  fhips,  it  is  not  fo  famous  for  its 
wealth  as  its  ftrength.  The  chief  trade  it  ufed  to  drive  was 
to  France,  but  a  pernicious  one  to  the  fair  trader,  viz.  the 
carrying  out  wool,  and  bringing  in  wine  and  brandy  by 
Health. 

5.  The  county  of  Tipperary  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with 
that  of  Limeric;  on  the  eaft  with  Queen's  county  and  Kil- 
kenny; on  the  fouth  with  thofe  of  Cork  and  Waterford; 
and  on  the  north  with  King's  county.  The  fouth  part  is 
fruitful,  and  weil  inhabited ;  the  weft  is  well  watered,  and 
both  abound  in  good  paftures,  and  are  furnifhed  with  the 
greateft  and  bed  flocks  in  Ireland ;  the  north  part  is  barren 
and  mountainous.j 
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Clonmell  is  a  rich  and  populous  town,'  with  a  market  of 
good  refort,  on  the  river  Shure. 

MURAIS,  or  Morais,  a  meafure  for  rice  and  other  dry 
pulfe  nfed  by  the  Portuguefe  at  Goa,  and  in  their  other  co- 
lonies, containing  twenty-five  paras,  and  the  para  weighing 
twenty-two  Spanifh  pounds. 

MUSCADINE,  a  rich  wine  of  the  growth  of  Provence, 
Languedoc,  &c. 
MUSCOVY.  See  Russia,  Holland. 
MUSK  is  agrumous,  unctuous  fubftance,  not  unlike  clot- 
ted blood,  of  a  rufty  black  colour,  a  fomewhat  acrid,  bit- 
ter tafte,  of  a  fragrant  grateful  fmellat  a  diftaBce,  but  when 
fmelt  near  to,  very  ftrong  and  difagreeable,  unlefs  weaken- 
ed by  the  admixture  of  other  fubftances;  it  is  collected  in  a 
little  bag,  fituated  near  the  umbilical  region  of  a  particular 
kind  of  animal,  defcribed  by  Tavernier :  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  thefe  animals  is  met  with  in  China,  Tartary,  and  the 
Indies.  The  beft  fort  of  mufk  is  in  round,  thin  bladders,- 
covered  with  fhort,  brown  hairs  :  the  mufk  itfelf  fhould  be 
chofen  dry,  with  a  kind  of  unctuofity,  of  a  dark  colour,  a 
ftrong  fmell,  containing  as  few  hard  and  black  clots  as  pof- 
fible,  and  which,  if  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on  pa- 
per, looks,  fmooth,  bright,  yellowifh,  and  free  from  gritti- 
nefs,  which  is  probably  owing  to  an  admixture  of  gravel, 
fand,  and  other  impurities.  Mufk  when  pure  burns  almoft 
entirely  away  on  a  red  hot  iron,  leaving  behind  it  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  light  greyifh,  afhes:  but  this  is  no  certain 
criterion,  if  it  be  adulterated  with  animal  matters.  If  a 
fmall  quantity  of  good  mufk  be  infufed  in  fpitit  of  wine  in 
the  cold  for  a  few  days,  it  imparts  to  the  menftruum  a  deepi 
coloured,  but  not  red  tinge  :  this  being  decanted  off,  frefh 
fpirit  poured  on  the  remaining  mufk,  extracts  another  tinc- 
ture, but  more  flowly  and  much  fainter  than  the  former : 
the  firft  tincture  is  of  a  faint,  and  no  very  pleafing  odour, 
almoft  as  if  there  was  no  mufk  in  it ;  ne'verthelefs,  a  Tingle 
drop  of  it  communicates  to  a  pint,  or  even  a  quart  of  fack, 
a  rich  mufky  fcent. 

Mufk  has  been  for  fome  time  pretty  much  out  of  ufe  as  a 
medicine,  on  a  fuppofition  of  its  occafioning  vapours,  delf- 
quiums,  &c.  in  weak  females,  and  perfons  of  a  fedentary 
life.  But  Mr.  Garcin  conjectures,  that  if  fuitably  mana- 
ged, it  would  probably  prove  a  remedy  of  great  fervice, 
even  againft  thofe  very  diforders  which  it  has  been  fuppofed 
to  occafion :  for  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Eaft-Indies, 
where  the  ufe  of  mufk  feems  pretty  well  eftablifhed,  thefe 
diforders  occur  infinitely  more  feldom  than  with  us. 

How  far  the  conjectures  of  Mr.  Garcin  were  right,  will 
appear  from  the  account  which  Dr.  Wall,  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  at  Worcefter,  has  lately  communicated  to  the  world, 
of  fome  extraordinary  effects  of  mufk,  in  convulfive  and 
other  diforders,  which  have  too  often  baffled  the  force  of  me- 
dicine.    This  gentleman  obferves,  that  the  fmell  of  per- 
fumes is  often  of  differvice ;  but  where  the  fubftance  is  taken 
inwardly^  and  in  confiderable  quantity,  it  produces  the  hap- 
pieft  effects  :  that  two  perfons,  labouring  under  a  fubfultus 
tendinum,  extreme  anxiety,  and  want  of  deep,  from  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog,  by  taking  two  dofes  of  mufk,  each  of  which  was 
fixteen  grains,  were  perfectly  relieved  from  their  complaints. 
He  likewife  obferves,  that  convulfive  hickups,  attended  with 
the  worft  fymptoms,  were  removed  by  a  dofe  or  two,  often 
grains  of  mufk ;  and,  that,  in  fome  cafes,  where  this  medi- 
cine could  not,  on  account  of  ftrong  convulfions,  be  admi- 
niftered  to  the  patient  through  the  mouth,  it  proved  of  ex- 
cellent fervice,   when  injected  as  a  clyfter.     He  likewife 
adds,  that  under  the  quantity  of  fix  grains  and  upwards,  it 
never  fails  to  produce  a  mild  diaphorefis,  without  at  all  heat- 
ing, or  giving  any  uneafinefs  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  eafes 
pain,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  that  after  the  fweat  breaks  out, 
the  patient  ufually  falls  into  a  refrefhing  fleep ;  that  he  ne- 
ver met  with  any  hifterical  perfon,  how  averfe  foever  to 
perfumes,  but  could  take  it  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  without 
inconvenience.     To  this  paper  is  annexed  an  account  of 
fome  further  extraordinary  effects  of  mufk,  obferved  by  ano- 
ther gentleman. 

MUSIC-SHOP.  The  boy,  who  is  put  apprentice  to 
this  trade,  ought  to  have  an  ear  for  mufic;  and  (hould,  be- 
fore he  enters  into  this  bufinefs,  know  fomething  both  of 
the  theory  and  practice.  His  friends  fhould  alfo  take  par- 
ticular care,  to  put  him  to  a  matter  who  plays  finely  on  fome 
instruments ;  and  this  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  there  are 
fome  of  thofe  who  can  fcarcely  hum  a  tune  in  proper  time, 
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and  take  apprentices  only  to  keep  (hop),  and  not  to  learn 
them  any  thing  relating  to  mufic.  Thefe  fhops  fell  all 
forts  of  mufic  books,  fongs  fet  to  mufic,  and  all  kinds  of 
mufical  inftruments.  They  take  about  twenty  pounds  with 
an  apprentice ;  employ  almoft  no  journeymen;  and  require 
four  hundred  or  five  hundred  pounds,  to  fet  up  a  handfome 
(hop. 

MUSICIAN.  The  youth  who  is  to  obtain  a  living  by 
teaching  mufic,  or  by  being  a  performer,  ought  undoubted- 
ly to  have  the  natural  qualifications  necefl'ary  to  the  art  y  a 
very  delicate  ear,  and  light  (lender  fingers ;  and  thefe  qua- 
lifications fhould  be  early  improved  by  a  good  mafter,  at  a 
time  when  the  joints  of  the  fingers  are  moft  pliable,  and  ac- 
quire a  natural  facility  in  the  performance.  The  youth, 
in  learning  this  fcience,  is  not  to  be  put  apprentice,  but  to 
attend  different  matters  at  the  expence  of  his  friends,  till  he 
has  acquired  great  (kill,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice;  af- 
ter which,  he  may  be  employed  as  a  compofer  of  mufic :  he 
may  teach  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  fing,  or  play  on  mufical 
inftruments;  may  become  organift  to  a  church,  or  gain  a 
living  by  playing  at  one  of  the  theatres,  Vaux-hall,  &c. 

MUSLIN,  otmufslin,  a  fine  fort  of  cotton  cloth,  fo  called, 
as  having  a  downy  nap  refembling  mofs,  which  the  French 
call  moujfe. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  muffins  brought  from  the 
Eaft-Indies. 

Muflins,  landed  or  put  out  of  any  (hip  before  entry  and 
payment  of  branch  N°  12,  or  without  a  warrant,  are  for- 
feited, or  their  value  ;  two-thirds  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty, 
and  one-third  to  the  feizer  or  fuer.     11  and  12  Will.  III. 

'■  3-  /  3- 

Duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  mujlins.  By  II  and  12  W.  III. 
c.  3.  /  1.  was  granted  from  25  March,  1700,  to  29  Sep- 
tember, 1701.  12  and  13  Will.  III.  c.  ir.  f.  12.  conti- 
nued to  29  Sept.  1706.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  f.  1.  conti- 
nued to  24  June,  1710.  6  Ann.  c.  22.  /  I.  continued  for 
four  years  to  24  June,  17 14.  7  Ann.  c.  7.  f.  25.  conti- 
nued for  ever. 

This  is  (over  and  above  all  former  duties)  to  be  paid  for 
all  muflins  imported  ;  by  which  are  to  be  underftood  the 
following  fpecies,  viz. 


Mrowahs. 
Jlddaties. 
Aprons. 

Betelles,  plain  and  ftriped. 
Cnllico  lawns. 

Caliuoes   of  all  other   forts, 
commonly  called  muflins. 
Comervilles. 

CoJJaes,  plain  and  flowered. 
Doreas. 
Golcanda. 
Jamdannes. 
ficolftes. 
junays. 


Mahwnadh'wtes,     plain    and 

flowered. 
Mulmuls,  plain  and  flowered. 
Neckcloths. 
Nigtrails. 
Oringall. 
Podavets. 
Rehings. 
Rcwallew. 
Sallows. 
Seerbands. 

Tanjebs,  plain  and  flowered. 
Tirindams. 


To  be  under  the  management  of  the  c»mmiffioners  of 
the  Cuftoms,  who  are  to  caufe  the  fame  to  be  raifed,  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  to  the  receiver-general  of  the  Cuftoms, 
&c.  in  the  manner  following,  viz. 

The  grofs  duty. 

For  every  twenty  (hillings  of  the  true  and  1  £0     3     o 
real  value  of  the  faid  muflins,  according  to  J-         or 
the  grofs  price   at  which  they  (hall  be  fold      J  15  per  cent. 

The  importer,  before  the  landing  of  goods,  to  become 
bound  with  two  or  more  fufficient  fureties,  for  payment  of 
the  faid  duty,  as  foon  as  the  goods  (hall  be  fold,  and  for 
expofmg  them  to  fale  openly  and  fairly,  by  way  of  auction, 
or  by  inch  of  candle,  within  the  city  of  London,  within 
three  years  after  the  importation  thereof. 

And  in  cafe  any  of  the  faid  goods  (hall  be-i  Difcount. 
fairly  fold  within  the  time  limited  as  aforefaid,  j 
and   the  importer  (hall  pay  down  the  duty  of  I 
15  per  cent,  within  twenty  days  after  fuch  (ale,  P°     "    ' 
he  is  to  be  allowed  a  difcount  thereon,  after  1 
the  rate  of.  -» 

Upon  due  exportation  within  the  times  limited  by  law, 
this  duty  is  wholly  drawn  back,  or  the  fecurity  vacated. 
See  Drawback  for  the  duty,  &c.  on  flowered  muflins. 

Note,  Under  this  branch  was  alfo  comprehended  a  like 


duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  all  wrought  filks,  bengals,  and  fluff's 
made  of  or  mixed  with  filk  or  herba,  of  the  manufacture  of 
Perfia,  China,  or  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  callicoes  painted, 
dyed,  printed,  or  ftained  there  after  the  weaving,  or  made 
of  yarn  or  other  materials,  painted,  dyed,  or  ftained  be- 
fore the  making.  But  by  1 1  and  12  IV.  III.  c.  10.  f,  lt  l0. 
they  are  prohibited  to  be  worn  in  Great-Britain,  and  are 
to  pay  only  the  half  fubfidy. 

MUTUAL  PROMISE,  is  where  one  man  promifes  to 
pay  money  to  another,  and  he,  in  confideration  thereof, 
promifes  to  do  a  certain  aft,  &c.  Such  promifes  muft  be 
binding,  as  well  of  one  fide  as  the  other ;  and  both  made 
at  the  fame  time.  Hob.  88.  I  Salk.  21.  Where  there  are 
mutual  promifes,  and  one  of  the  parties  dies,  whereby  the 
other  party  could  not  charge  the  executor  on  the  promife 
of  the  teftator;  yet  it  is  here  faid,  the  promife  by  the  fur- 
vivor  (hall  continue.  Teh.  133.  But  it  is  held,  that  on, 
mutual  promifes  and  covenants,  equal  remedies  are  on  both 
fides ;  though  the  performance  need  not  be  precifely  al- 
ledged,  &c.     3  Salk.  15,  108.     1  Lev.  88.    2  Mod.  34. 

MUTUATUS.  If  a  man  oweth  any  perfon  ten  pounds, 
and  hath  a  note  for  the  fame,  without  feal,  action  of  debt 
lies  upon  a  mutuatus ;  but  in  this  there  may  be  wauer  of 
law,  which  there  may  not  be  in  an  action  upon  the  cafe, 
on  an  implied  promife  of  payment,  &c.  Comp.  Attorn.  6. 
in. 

MYROBALANS,  my'robalani,  in  natural  hifiory,  a 
dry  fruit,  of  which  there  are  five  different  kinds  in  the 
fhops ;  the  yellow  or  citrine,  the  Indian  or  black,  the  che- 
bulae,  the  bellericas,  and  the  emblicse. 

The  Arabians  were  the  people  who  brought  them  into 
ufe  in  medicine.  They  are  the  produce  of  the  Eaft-In- 
dies ;  Bengal,  Cambaya,  and  Malabar  abound  with  them. 
The  Indians  eat  them  preferved  in  different  manners ; 
they  alfo  ufe  them  in  making  ink  and  dreffing  leather. 

They  have  been  in  great  efteem  for  many  ages,  for 
opening  the  bowels  very  gently,  and  afterwards  ftrengthen- 
ing  them  by  their  aftringency. 

They  were  long  in  great  efteem  for  diarrhaeas,  dyfen- 
teries,  and  other  diforders  of  the  bowels,  that  require 
purging  firft,  and  then  binding.  They  were  alfo  ufed  as 
correctives  to  fcammony  and  the  like.  They  were  com- 
monly given  in  infufion  or  decoction;  and  this  Was  done 
by  cutting  off  the  pulpy  or  cortical  part  of  the  fruit,  and 
after  toafting  it  before  a  fire,  reducing  it  to  a  powder.  The 
decoction  was  alfo  famous  as  a  gargarifm  for  fattening  the 
teeth;  but  with  all  thefe  good  qualities,  the  prefent  practice 
rejects  all  the  kinds. 

MYRRH,  is  a  gummy-refinous  concrete  juice,  which 
is  brought  to  us  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  glebes,  or  drops, 
of  various  colours  and  magnitudes.     The  beft  fort  is  of  a 
brown  or  reddifh  colour,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  not  hard 
to  pulverize,  though  this  laft  circumftance  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  myrrh ;  the  frefher,  the  more  yifcous 
and  tough  the  myrrh  is.     The  tafte  of  this  excellent  drug 
is  fomewhat  acrid  and  bitter,  and  a  little  aromatic,  though 
not  fufficiently  fo  to  prevent  its  proving  naufeous  to  the 
palate  :  it  has  a  ftrong  fmell,  which  is  not  difagreeable. 
Myrrh  catches  flame  and  burns  like  a  refin,    but  does 
not  diffolve  in  oily  fubftances,  nor  does  it  intirely  diffolve, 
like  a  gum,  in  water.     Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  extracts 
its  refinous  part,  -in  which  confifts  all  its  aromatic  flavour, 
and  leaves  a  gummy  fubftance,  which  has  very  little  tafte  or 
fmell.     Geoffroy  relates,  that  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
fweet  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  intirely  diffolve  it :  but  this 
does  not  fucceed  upon  trial.     Some  gentlemen  have  lately 
obferved,  that  boiling  water  diffolves  myrrh  freely,   and 
while  boiling  hot,  keeps  it  almoft  intirely  fufpended  ;  but 
when  the  water  grows  cold,  about  one-third  or  lefs  fub- 
fides,  much  the  greater  part  remaining  united  with  the  cold 
water :  if  this  folution  be  evaporated  to  the  confidence  of 
an  extract,  it  will  again  diffolve  in  water,  but  will  not  give 
fo  much  as  a  tincture  to  fpirit :  yet  fpirit  will  take  up  great 
part  of  what  precipitates  from  water,  the  reft  feeming  to 
be  drofs.     I  have  oft-times  made  an    excellent  and   fra- 
grant  tincture  of  myrrh,  by  grofsly  pulverizing  fome  of 
the  freflier  and  purer  forts,   and  then  expofing  it  to  the 
action  of  the  dry  air,  in  a  fhady  place;  when  it  was  again 
pulverized,  and  expofed,  as  before,  for  a  longer  time,  and 
then  a  pure  rectified   fpirit  poured  upon   it,  it   foon  ex» 
tracted,  without  the  affiftance-of  any  heat,  a  deep-coloured 
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tlnflure,  containing  in  a  very  eminent  degree  the  fragrant 
fmell  and  totter  aromatic  tafte  of  the  myrrh .     Xetuit. 

The  ancients  efteemed  myrrh  to  be  very  drying  and  de- 
tergent, and  others  of  them  celebrated  it  as  a  refolvent. 
IndeeJ,  it  powerfully  refolves  and  attenuates  a  thick  and 
vifcid  blood,  a  concreted  bile,  and  glutinous  humours,  and 
is  good  in  obftruftions  of  the  menfes,  and  in  infarftions  of 
the  vifcera.  It  alfo  promotes  delivery  and  expulfion  of  the 
fecundines,  and  is  good  in  afthmas,  and  in  cafes  of  tuber- 
cles of  the  lungs  ;  [n  the  jaundice  alfo,  it  has  been  known 
to  do  great  fervice,  and  in  cache&ic  complaints.  It  de- 
ftroys  worms,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  diflipates  flatu- 
lencies. 

Externally  applied,  it  is  difcutient  and  vulnerary;  it 
cleanfes  old  ulcers,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal.  Though 
myrrh  have  all  thefe  virtues,  it  is  not  to  be  given  without 
caution.  It  is  an  ohfervation  as  old  as  the  time  of  Galen, 
that  myrrh  will  give  many  people  the  head-ach;  even  the 
fmell  of  it  will  fometimes  have  this  effeft.  As  it  promotes 
difcharges  of  blood  of  whatever  fpecies,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  given  to  any  body  that  is  fubjeiS  to  difeafes  of  that 
kind,  of  blood,  or  the  like ;   and  women,  in  the  time  of 


their  pregnancy,  muft  by  no  means  take  it,  left  it  procure 
abortion. 

MYRTLE-BERRIES,  haute  myrtl,  or  myrtilU,  in 
natural  hifiory,  a  fmall  fruit  of  a  roundifh,  but  fomewhat 
oblong  fhape,  umbilicated,  and  of  a  wrinkled  and  uneven 
furface.  They  are  of  a  dufky  blackifh  colour,  foft  to 
the  touch,  and  not  heavy  ;  compofed  of  a  thin  and 
fine  membraneous  covering,  which  includes  a  foft  pulpy 
matter,  in  which  are  bedded  a  number  of  fmall,  oblong, 
crooked,  and  whitifh  feeds.  They  have  but  little  fmell, 
but  are  of  an  auftere,  aftringent  tafte.  They  are  to  be 
chofen  frefh  and  plump,  not  too  dry,  heavy,  and  clean. 
They  are  apt  to  be  dufty  and  worm-eaten,  in  which  cafe 
they  become  of  no  value. 

The  fhrub  which  produces  them  is  one  of  the  hofandria 
monogynia  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  frutlices  baccifera  uni' 
bilhata  of  Mr.  Ray. 

The  berries  of  the  myrtle  are  efteemed  cooling  and 
aftringent ;  they  are  recommended  in  gonorrhoeas,  and  in 
diarrhaeas,  dyfenteries,  and  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds  j  bus 
they  are  little  ufed  at  prefent. 
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N"  Among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter  denoting 
nine  hundred.  When  a  dafh  was  over  it  thus, 
•)  n,  fignified  nine  thoufand. 

N.  or  N°  in  commerce,  &c.  is  an  abbreviation  of  nu- 
mtro  or  number. 

NAIL,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  long  meafure  for  cloths, 
containing  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  yard. 

NAIRN.  The  foil  of  this  country  is  fruitful  and  rich, 
the  lower  part  bearing  plenty  of  corn,  whilft  the  upper  parts 
flourifh  with  paftures  fit  to  graze  cattle  ;  and,  indeed,  here 
is  nothing  wanting,  that  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom 
produces. 

NALA,  an  Eaft-Indian  weight.  See  Hah  and 
Guppas. 

NANGASAKI.    See  Japan. 

NANQTJE,  is  the  fmalleft  weight  of  the  five,  ufed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar,  for  weighing  gold 
and  filver :  it  is  equal  to  fix  grains,  and  befides  this, 
here  are  the  fimpi,  vari,  facara,  and  the  nanqui.  See 
Sompi. 

NAPHTHA,  by  the  ancients  called  oleum  Medea,  in 
natural  hiftory,  a  very  pure,  clear,  and  thin  mineral  fluid, 
though  much  lefs  fo  than  the  petroleum.  It  is  thinner  than 
the  exprefled  vegetable  oils,  but  fomewhat  thicker  than  the 
fine  diftilled  ones.  It  is  of  a  very  pale  yellow  with  a  caft 
of  brown  in  it.  It  has  a  Iharp  tafte,  and  a  very  penetrating 
fmell  of  the  bituminous  kind,  and  approaches  fomewhat  to 
that  of  the  diftilled  oil  of  amber.  When  pure,  it  will 
burn  wholly  away;  and,  in  places  where  it  is  common, 
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it  exhales  a  vapour  that  takes  fire  at  the  approach  of  any 
flame. 

It  is  found  floating  on  fprings  that  iffue  out  of  the  fides 
of  hills  in  Perfia,  Tartary,  &c.  It  is  not  known  to  be 
any  where  produced  in  Europe.  As  the  fubftance  remain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  has  much  the  refemblance 
of  amber,  it  feems  highly  probable  that  amber  is  from  the 
fame  fort  of  principle. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  naphtha  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  common  petroleum,  but  in  a  more  remifs  degree. 
It  is  ufed  externally  on  many  occafions  in  Perfia,  and  a 
few  drops  for  a  dofe  are  taken  inwardly  for  cholics.  The 
principal  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  is  for  burning  in  lamps,  as 
it  does  not  confume  fo  quick  as  the  petroleum,  and  is  of  a 
lefs  offenfive  fmell ;  but  it  makes  more  fmoke. 

NAPLES.  This  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  fame 
name,  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  the  goodnefs  of  its 
port  attracts  vaft  numbers  of  foreign  veffels  to  it ;  but  in 
ordec  ftill  to  increafe  its  commerce,  and  raife  it  to  the 
higheft  pitch  poffible,  Don  Carlos,  the  late  king,  invited 
the  Jews  to  fettle  there,  by  granting  them  feveral  very 
great  and  fingular  privileges,  as  will  appear  by  the  follow- 
ing edift,  publifhed  on  the  third  of  February,  1740,  by 
order  of  his  Sicilian  majefty. 

I.  It  is  granted  to  all  merchants  or  others  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  a  full  and  abfolute  fafe-guard,  faculty,  and  per- 
miffion,  to  come,  remain,  traffic,  pafs  on,  or  ftay,  with 
or  without  their  families,  in  our  kingdoms  and  ftates,  as 
alfo  to  depart,  and  return,  without  any  obftacle,  both  in 
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regard*  of  their  effefts,  and  perforrs;  and  this  for  the  term 
of  fifty  years  next  following,  to  commence  the  firft  day 
of  this  j  .declaring  that  the  fiftieth  year  being  expired,  there 
(hall  yet  be  granted  five  others,  during  which,  if  it  be  the 
good  pleafure  of  his  majefty  or  his  fucceflbrs,  to  abrogate 
the  prefent  licence  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  they  may 
freely,  and  without  hindrance,  regulate  all  their  affairs, 
&c.  we  willing,  that  no  extraordinary  duty  be  exacted 
from  them  on  the  departure  of  their  (hips,  veffels,  horfes, 
carriages,  &c. 

II.  If  any  Hebrews,  coming  from  other  kingdoms  or 
countries  to  ours,  fhall  be  accufed  in  thofe  ftates  from 
whence  they  came,  of  having  committed  fome  enormous 
action,  or  crime  there,  for  which  they  have  been  profe- 
cuted  ;  as  alfo  in  cafe  that  they  were  difguifed  as  Chriftians, 
"and  had  feigned  to  be  of  this  religion,  we  annul  and  make 
void  th^  caufes  of  fuch  accufation,  and  will  not  permit 
that  they  be  called  to  account  for  it,  in  our  dominions,  on 
any  pretext  whatfoever ;  in  fine,  we  grant  to  the  faid  He- 
brews, the  free  exercife  of  their  ceremonies,  folemnities, 
ufe  and  cuftoms,  according  to  the  Jewifh  laws,  prohibiting 
their  wearing  publicly  cloaks,  or  other  diftinguifhing  drefs, 
under  any  denomination  whatfoever. 

III.  That  the  Hebrews  fhall  not  be  fubjeft  to  any  re- 
giftry  or  confular  jurifdiftion,  nor  to  any  company  of 
tradefmen  ;  but  if  any  difference  arifes  between  a  Chriftian 
and  a  Jew,  on  fome  affair  concerning  arts  and  trades,  the 
judge  delegate,  who  (hall  be  named  for  this  purpofe,  (hall 
be  deemed  a  competent  one,  and  decide  it. 

IV.  We  grant  to  the  Hebrews  and  their  families,  who 
fhall  eftablifh  their  refidence  in  our  ftates,  to  enjoy,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  their  commerce,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
fame  privileges,  franchifes,  and  immunities,  which  the 
other  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  fame  cities  or  places, 
do,  or  may  enjoy. 

V.  That  all  their  moveables  or  ornaments  making  a 
part  of  their  apparel,  acquired  either  within  or  without 
our  dominions,  (hall  be  exempt  from  paying  any  cuftoms, 
or  duty  of  paflage,  at  their  importation  or  exportation. 

VI.  There  (hall  be  a  judge  delegate  atNaples,  Palermo, 
and  Medina ;  and  a  magiftrate  appointed  at  Medina  as  at 
Naples,  who  (hall  judge  of  the  differences  thaf  fhall  arife 
between  a  Chriftian  and  a  Jew,  or  between  two  Jews,  in 
cafe  that  the  crimes  merit  a  feverer  chaftifement  than  con- 
fining or  banifhing ;  and  in  other  cafes,  that  they  be  carried 
exclusively  before  their  people  of  the  law,  and  if  they  are 
■wronged  or  aggrieved,  they  may  recur  to  the  royal  pro- 
tection of  his  majefty. 

VII.  This  article  regards  the  punifhment  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  Jews,  who  fhall  frequent  or  keep  company  with  ei- 
ther Chriftians,  Turk,  or  Moor. 

VIII.  This  is  to  prevent  the  falfe  accufations,  which 
may  be  intended  againft  the  Jews. 

IX.  If  there  happens  any  difaftrous  accident  to  a  He- 
brew, that  fhould  oblige  him-to  fail,  and  that  he  falls  into 
penury,  fo  as  to  difable  him  from  paying  his  debts ;  in  this 
cafe  the  merchandize,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  effects, 
or  money  appertaining  to  any  correfpondent,  (hall  not  be 
(lopped  to  fatisfy  his  faid  debts. 

X.  Is  relative  to  the  dowry  of  married  women. 

XI.  On  the  fubjeft  of  fequeftrations  obtained  againft 
the  Jews. 

XII.  Concerning  the  validity  of  the  fecurities  which 
the  Jews  fhall  give,  when  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  kingdom. 

XIII.  Permits  the  Hebrews  to  have  all  forts  of  books, 
after  being  (however)  infpefted  by  their  delegate. 

XIV.  and  XV.  Favour  the  Jewifh  phyficians. 

XVI.  Grants  them  a  public  fynagogue. 

XVII.  Leaves  them  at  liberty  in  regard  of  their  wills. 

XVIII.  In  regard  to  contrasts  of  purchafe  and  fale,  or 
in  trade,  in  relation  to  the  Jews  in  our  dominions,  the 
fales  fhall  not  be  held  as  perfected,  till  after  a  wriiing  has 
palled  between  the  buyer  and  feller,  under  their  hands,  and 
confirmed  by  a  notary,  or  .  two  witneffes ;  provided  that 
if  between  merchants  in  the  retail  way,  at  fairs,  markets, 
&c.  they  be  made  without  thefe  formalities,  they  fhall  have 
all  force,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  and  law,  in  re- 
gard to  the  other  inhabitants. 

XXV.  We  grant  to  the  Jews  all  the  favours,  privi- 
leges, and  faculties,  enjoyed  by  the  other  merchants  of  this 
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kingdom  ;  they  may  exercife  all  forts  of  trades,  and  traffic  5 
but  it  fhall  not  be  permitted  them,  after  the  manner  of  our 
fubjefts,  to  cry  about  the  ftreets,  old  cloaths  to  fell :  tho' 
the  Jews  have  leave  to  fell  and  buy  every  one  in  particular, 
in  his  own  houfe  or  (hop;  none  of  them  or  their  family 
(hall  be  obliged  to  wear  any  mark  that  they  may  be 
known  by. 

XXXI.  The  merchandize  of  the  Jews,  and  of  their 
correfpondents,  and  their  perfons,  coming  to  any  place 
whatfoever  in  our  ports,  (hall  be  free,  as  well  in  their  mer-  ' 
chandizes  and  perfons,  as  the  (hip  which  brings  them,  on 
payment  of  the  ordinary  cuftoms,  gabelles,  and  taxes, 
even  when  they  have  no  paflport,  provided  that  it  appears 
by  the  veflel's  documents,  that  it  was  deftined  with  its 
goods  for  one  of  our  ports,  and  no  magiftrate  or  officer 
fhall  moleft  either  the  (hips  or  any  of  the  effects ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  (hall  obferve  our  prefent  privilege,  and  in 
cafe  of  difobedience,  (hall  be  punifhed,  and  all  the  mer- 
chandizes reftored  to  the  Jews,  with  charges  and  expences, 
without  any  hindrance  real  or  perfonal. 

XXXV.  We  grant  to  the  Jews  fix  warehoufes  for  their 
ufe  in  the  Cuftom-houfe  of  Naples  rent  free,  fince  we 
confider  them  as  our  own  fubjefts  ;  they  may  have 
alfo  the  like,  in  the  other  Cuftom-houfes  of  our  kingdoms 
for  their  conveniency,  equally  with  the  other  burgefTes 
and  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  trade, 
according  to  the  informations  that  their  delegates  (hall  give 
in;  and  in  cafe  that  the  magazines  of  the  Cuftom  houfe 
are  not  fufficiently  large  to  contain  their  goods,  it  (hall  be 
permitted  the  Jews  to  hire  others  to  their  liking,  under  the 
guard  and  infpeftion  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  officers,  enjoy- 
ing the  privilege  of  Portos  Francos,  as  if  their  effects  were 
enclofed  in  the  offices  of  the  Cuftom  houfe. 

The  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  likewife  made  a  treaty  of 
peace,  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Ottoman  court, 
which  was  concluded  at  Conftantinople  the  feventh  of 
April,  1740;  whereby  his  fubjefts  are  put  on  the  fame 
footing  with  thofe  of  all  others,  trading  to  the  dominions 
of  the  grand  feignior. 

Naples  furnifhes  trade  with  raw  and  wrought  filks,  (ilk 
waiftcoats  and  (lockings  knit,  oil  of  laurel,  crude  brirn- 
ftone,  Calabrian  manna,  rofemary  bloffoms,  anis,  and  co- 
riander feeds,  raifins,  currants,  cream  of  tartar,  figs,  and 
olives,  foap,  dried  orange  and  lemon  peel,  filk  (lockings 
and  waiftcoats,  effences,  quintefiences,  and  perfumes. 

Palermo  (the  capital  of  Sicily)  produces  alfo  raw  and 
wrought  filks,  brimftone,  cream  of  tartar,  fine  fponges, 
and  plenty  of  the  fined  wheat,  except  Spanifh. 
Regio  yields  raw  filk,  manna,  oil,  and  dried  fruit. 
Medina  affords  alfo  large  quantities  of  filk,  and  other 
commodities,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Palermo. 

With  thefe  products  and  manufactures  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jelly's  fubjefts  drive  a  great  trade  to  England,  Holland, 
Lifbon,  Turkey,  and  fome  to  France,  more  efpecially  in 
corn,  when  this  kingdom  is  in  want ;  and  the  merchan- 
dizes they  take  in  return  are  fpoken  of,  where  we  have 
given  a  catalogue  of  thofe  fit  for  Italy,  in  which  thefe 
places  are  included.  See  Italy. 
NARVA.    See  Livonia. 

NASARA,  a  filver  money  cut  fquare,-  (truck  at  Tunis. 
NATURALIZATION,  is  the  making  an  alien  the 
king's  natural  fubjeft  by  aft  of  parliament,  whereby  he  be- 
comes as  much  a  fubjeft,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if 
he  was  born  fo ;  for  by  naturalization,  a  perfon's  iflur, 
before  the  naturalization,  fhall  inherit.     1  Inji.  8.  129. 

A  ftranger,  naturalized  by  aft  of  parliment,  may  have 
lands  by  defcent,  as  heir  at  law,  as  well  as  have  them  by 
purchafe ;  but  until  he  is  naturalized,  or  made  denizen,  a 
ftranger  is  not  generally  under  the  king's  protection,  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  laws. 

No  perfon  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  above,  fhall 
be  naturalized,  unlefs  he  have  received  the  Lord's  fupper 
within  one  month  before  any  bill,  exhibited  for  that  pur- 
pofe, and  alfo  (hall  take  the  oath  of  fupremacy  and  alle- 
giance in  the  parliament  houfe,  before  his  bill  be  twice 
read  ;  and  the  lord  chancellor,  if  the  bill  begin  in  the  upper 
houfe,  and  the  fpeaker  of  the  commons  houfe,  if  the  bill 
begin  there,  (hall  have  authority  during  the  feffion  to  ad- 
minifter  fuch  oaths.     7  "Jac.  I.  c.  2. 

By  1  Geo.  I.  c .  4.  /.  I.  the  claufe  in  the  aft  12  Will.  III. 
c.  2.  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  no  perfon  born  out  of  the 

kingdoms, 
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kingdoms,  though  he  be  naturalized,  except  fuch  as  are 
born  of  Englifh  parents,  fhould  be  capable  to  be  of  the 
privy  council,  &c.  fhall  not  extend  to  difable  any  perfon, 
who,  before  his  majefty's  acceffion  to  the  crown,  was  na- 
turalized. 

Seel.  2.  No  perfon  fhall  be  naturalized,  unlefs  in  the 
bill  exhibited  for  that  purpofe  there  be  a  claufe  to  declare, 
that  fuch  perfon  fhall  not  be  enabled  to  be  of  the  privy 
council,  or  a  member  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  or 
enjoy  any  office  of  truft,  or  have  any  grant  from  the  crown  ; 
and  no  bill  of  naturalization  fhall  be  received  without  fuch 
claufe. 

By  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  I.  children  born  out  of  the  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  whofe  fathers  fhall 
be  natural  born  fubjefts,  fhall,  by  virtue  of  the  aft  7  Ann. 
c.  5.  and  of  this  aft,  be  natural  born  fubjefts. 

Sell.  2.  Provided  that  nothing  in  7  Ann.  c.  5.  or  this 
aft,  fhall  make  any  children,  born  out  of  the  legiance  of 
the  crown,  to  be  natural  born  fubjefts,  whofe  fathers,  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  fuch  children,  were,  or  fhall  be 
attainted  of  high  treafon,  either  in  this  kingdom  or  in  Ire- 
land, or  were  liable  to  the  penalties  of  high  treafon  or  felony 
in  cafe  of  their  returning  into  this  kingdom  or  Ireland, 
without  licence  of  his  majefty  ;  or  were,  or  fhall  be  in  the 
fervice  of  any  foreign  ftate,  then  in  enmity  with  the  crown 
pf  Great-Britain. 

Sell.  3.  If  any  child,  whofe  father,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  fuch  child,  was  attainted  of  high  treafon,  or  lia- 
ble to  the  penalties  of  high  treafon  or  felony  in  cafe  of  re- 
turning without  licence,  or  was  in  the  fervice  of  any  fo- 
reign ftate  in  enmity  with  the  crown  (excepting  all  children 
of  fuch  perfons  who  went  out  of  Ireland  in  purfuance  of 
the  articles  of  Limerick)  hath  come  into  Great-Britain, 
or  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  the  dominions  of  Great-Britain, 
and  hath  continued  to  refide  within  the  dominions  aforefaid 
for  two  years,  at  any  time  between  the  16th  of  November, 
1708,  and  the  25th  of  March,  1731,  and  during  fuch 
refidence  hath  profeffed  the  proteftant  religion,  or  hath  come 
into  Great-Britain^  &c.  and  profeffed  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion, and  died  within  Great-Britain,  &c.  at  any  time  be- 
tween the  faid  16th  of  November,  1708,  and  the  25th  of 
March,  17313  or  hath  continued  in  the  aftual  poffeffion, 
or  receipt  of  the  rents  of  any  lands  in  Great-Britain,  &c. 
for  one  year,  at  any  time  between  the  faid  1 6th  of  No- 
vember, 1708,  and  the  25th  of  March,  1731 ;  or  hath 
bona  fide  fold  or  fettled  any  lands  in  Great-Britain  or  Ire- 
land, and  any  perfon  claiming  title  thereto,  under  fuch 
fale  or  fettlement,  hath  been  in  aftual  poffeffion  or  receipt 
of  the  rents  thereof  for  fix  months,  between  the  faid  16th 
of  November,  1708,  and  the  25th  of  March,  1731, 
every  fuch  child  fhall  be  deemed  a  natural  born  fubjeft  of 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain. 

And  for  the  better  encouraging  foreign  feamen  to  ferve 
on  board  Britifh  fhips,  it  is  farther  enacted,  13  Geo.  II. 
p.  125.  that  every  fuch  foreign  feaman  who  fhall,  after  the 
firft  day  of  January,  1739,  have  ferved  during  the  war  on 
board  any  Britifh  man  of  war,  merchant  fhip,  or  privateer 
for  two  years,  fhall  be  deemed  a  natural  born  fubjeft  of 
Great-Britain,  and  fhall  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  &c.  as 
an  aftual  native  of  Great-Britain. 

Provided  that  no  perfon  thus  naturalized,  fhall  be  of  the 
privy  council,  a  member  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  or 
have  any  place  of  truft,  civil  or  military,  or  have  any  grant 
of  lands,  &c.  from  the  crown. 

Enafted,  13  Geo.  II.  p.  167,  168,  169,  170,  171,  that 
after  the  firft  day  of  June,  1740,  all  foreigners,  who  have 
inhabited  or  fhall  inhabit,  for  feven  years  or  more,  in  any 
of  our  American  colonies,  and  fhall  not  be  abfent  from 
fome  of  the  faid  colonies  more  than  two  months  at  any 
one  time  during  the  faid  feven  years;  and  fhall  take  and 
fubfcribe  the  oaths,  and  make,  repeat,  and  fubfcribe  the 
declaration  appointed  by  the  aft  of  I  Geo.  I.  or  being  a 
Quaker,  fhall  make  and  fubfcribe  the  declaration  of  fidelity, 
and  take  and  affirm  the  effect  of  the  abjuration  oath,  ap- 
pointed by  the  aft  8  Geo.  I.  and  alfo  make  and  fubfcribe 
the  profeffion  of  his  Chriftian  belief,  appointed  by  the  aft 
1  Will,  and  Mar.  before  any  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
colony,  wherein  fuch  petfons  have  inhabited,  or  fhall  in- 
habit, fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  his  majefty's  natural  born 
fubjefts  of  this  kingdom,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if 
they  had  been  really  born  in  the  fame ;  that  the  faid  judges 
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fhall  give  the  faid  oaths,  &c.  in  open  court  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  which  fhall  be 
entered  in  the  fame  court,  and  alfo  in  the  fecretary's  office 
of  the  colony  wherein  fuch  perfon  fhall  fo  inhabit ;  for  do- 
ing whereof  two  {hillings  fhall  be  paid  at  fuch  refpeftive 
place,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  negleft : 
every  fecretary  is  alfo  required  to  make  fuch  entry,  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe  in  his  office  on  notifica- 
tion by  a  judge  of  the  fame  colony,  under  the  like  pe- 
nalty. 

All  perfons  duly  qualifying  themfelves  to  be  naturalized 
(except  Quakers  or  Jews)  fhall  receive  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord's  fupper  in  fome  proteftant  congregation  in  Great- 
Britain,  or  in  fome  of  the  American  colonies,  within  three 
months  next  before  their  taking  and  fubferibing  the  faid 
oaths  and  declaration  ;  and  fhall,  at  the  time  of  taking 
and  fubferibing  the  faid  oaths,  &c.  produce  a  certificate, 
figned  by  the  perfon  adminiftring  the  faid  facrament,  and 
attefted  by  two  credible  witneffes,  whereof  an  entry  fhall 
be  made  in  the  fecretary's  office  of  the  colony  wherein 
they  fhall  inhabit,  as  alfo  in  the  court  where  the  faid  oaths 
fhall  be  taken,  without  fee  or  reward. 

Whenever  a  Jew  prefents  himfelf  to  take  the  oaths  pur- 
fuant  to  this  aft,  the  words  (upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Chri- 
ftian) fhall  be  omitted  in  adminiftring  the  fame  ;  and  the 
taking  the  faid  oaths  without  thofe  words,  as  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  by  the  aft 
of  10  Geo.  I.  fhall  be  deemed  a  fufficient  taking  according 
to  this  aft. 

A  certificate  under  the  feal  of  any  of  the  faid  colonies, 
of  any  perfon's  having  conformed  in  the  feveral  particulars 
required  by  this  aft,  fhall  be  deemed  a  fufficient  teftimony 
thereof,  and  of  his  being  a  natural  born  fubjeft  of  Great- 
Britain,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  in  every  court  within 
the  king's  dominions. 

The  fecretary  of  every  refpeftive  colony  fhall  fend  over 
to  the  commiffioners  of  trade  at  London,  at  the  end  of 
every  year,  to  be  computed  from  the  firft  of  June,  1740, 
exact  lifts  of  the  names  of  all  perfons  who  have  that  year 
intitled  themfelves  to  the  benefit  of  this  aft,  under  penalty 
of  fifty  pounds  for  every  negleft;  all  which  lifts  fhall  be 
entered  in  a  book,  by  the  faid  commiffioners,  to  be  kept  at 
the  office  for  public  view. 

Provided  that  no  fuch  naturalized  perfon  fhall  be  of  the 
privy  council,  or  a  member  of  either  houfe  of  parliament, 
or  capable  of  enjoying  any  place  of  truft  in  Great-Britain 
or  Ireland,  civil  or  military,  or  of  taking  any  grant  from 
the  crown  to  himfelf,  or  any  in  truft  for  him,  of  any 
lands,  &c.  in  Great-Britain  or  Ireland. 

After  reciting  the  before-mentioned  aft,  the  20  Geo.  11. 
p.  935,  936,  937,  938,  adds,  and  as  many  of  the  people 
of  the  congregation  called  the  Moravian  brethren,  and 
other  foreign  protectants,  not  Quakers,  who  fcruple  the 
taking  of  an  oath,  are  fettled  in  his  majefty's  colonies  in 
America,  and  demean  themfelves  there  as  a  fober,  quiet, 
and  induftrious  people,  and  many  others  of  the  like  per- 
fuafion,  are  defirous  to  tranfport  themfelves  thither;  and 
if  the  benefit  of  the  faid  aft  of  13  Geo.  II.  were  extended 
to  them,  they  who  are  now  there,  would  thereby  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  refidence,  and  others  would  re- 
fort  thither  in  greater  numbers ;  whereby  the  faid  colonies 
would  be  improved,  their  ftrength  increafed,  and  their 
trade  extended  ;  it  is  therefore  enafted,  that  from  and  after 
the  25th  of  December,  1747,  all  foreign  proteftants,  who 
confeientioufly  fcruple  the  taking  of  an  oath,  and  who  are 
born  out  of  the  legiance  of  his  majefty,  who  have  or  fhall 
refide  for  feven  years  in  any  of  his  majefty's  colonies  in 
America,  and  fhall  not  have  been  abfent  out  of  fome  of  them 
longer  than  two  months  at  any  one  time  during  the  faid 
term,  and  fhall  qualify  themfelves,  as  by  the  recited  aft 
of  8  Geo.  I.  and  1  Will,  and  Mar.  is  direfted,  before  the 
chief  or  other  judge  of  the  colony  wherein  they  refpeftively 
have  or  fhall  fo  refide,  fhall  be  deemed  to  be  his  majefty's 
natural  born  fubjefts,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  they 
had  been  born  within  this  kingdom  ;  which  faid  affirma- 
tion, and  fubfeription  of  the  faid  declaration,  the  faid  chief, 
or  other  judge,  is  to  adminifter  and  take,  and  the  fame 
fhall  be  done  in  every  refpeft,  as  in  the  faid  recited  aft  of 
13  Geo.  II.  is  fet  forth  and  direfted,  and  lifts  fhall  be 
tranfmitted,  &c. 
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No  perfon  fhall  be  naturalized  by  virtue  of  this  aft, 
unlefs  he  (hall  have  received  the  facrament,  &c. 

The  provifions  contained  in  the  aft  of  13  Geo.  II.  &c. 
fhall  extend  to  foreign  protectants,  who  confcientioufly 
fcruple  the  taking  of  an  oath,  and  who  fhall  be  qualified 
as  aforefaid. 

The  faid  foreign  proteflants  fhall  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
natural  born  fubjefts,  and  all  the  benefits  of  this  aft,  and 
the  faid  aft  of  1 3  Geo.  II.    . 

No  perfon  who  fhall  become  a  natural  born  fubjeft  of 
this  kingdom  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  fhall  be  of  the  privy- 
council,  &c. 

Nothing  in  this  aft,  or  in  the  recited  aft  of  13  Geo.  II. 
fhall  extend  to  naturalize  any  perfon,  who,  by  virtue  of 
an  aft  of  4  Geo.  II.  (intitled  an  Aft  to  explain  a  Claufe  in 
7  Anna:,  &c.)  is  enafted  not  to  be  intitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  faid  aft  of  7  Anna:,  but  all  fuch  perfons  fhall  remain 
in  the  fame  ftate  and  condition  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
as  they  would  have  been  in  if  the  faid  recited  aft  of 
13  Geo.  II.  or  this  aft  had  never  been  made. 

According  to  law,  no  one  can  be  naturalized  but  by  aft 
of  parliament,  and  that  cures  the  defeft  as  if  they  had  been 
botn  in  England  ;  and  afts  of  this  nature  may  be  fo  penned, 
as  to  cure  defefts  in  the  father  or  anceftor,  as  well  as  in 
the  parties  themfelves,  which  it  will  not  do  except  exprefs 
words  to  that  purpofe  are  inferted.     1  Inji.  129. 

Children  burn  of  parents  fubjefts  within  any  of  the  places 
or  guards  poffefled  by  the  king's  army  when  in  an  hoftile 
manner  he  forcibly  enters  the  territories  of  another  prince 
or  ftate,  fhall  be  deemed  natural  born  fubjefts,  and  (land 
in  no  need  of  naturalization.  Dyer,  fol.  224.  Placit.  20. 
Crow.  v.  Ramfey  Lord.  Vaugban  fol.  30 1. 

It  has  been  conceived,  that  a  foreigner,  being  natura- 
lized in  Ireland,  may  cloathe  him  with  the  title  of  a  na- 
tural born  fubjeft  of  that  country,  but  not  qualify  him  as 
one  of  this.     See  Alien,  Denization. 
NAVARRE.     See  Bearn. 

NAVAL-STORES.  Premium  on  naval-ftores  im- 
ported. 

I.  From  the  Britijh  plantations. 
By   2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  fed.  3,  18-    was  granted  from 


29  September, 
13  Geo.  II. 

1750. 
24  Geo. 

II. 

175'- 
25  Geo. 

II. 

1729,  to  29  September,  1742. 
.  28.  /  I.  continued   to   25 


December, 


c.  52.  /.   1.    continued  to  25    December, 

c.  35.  /.  2.  continued   to  25  March,  1758. 
And  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

Imported  direilly  from  any  of  the  Britijh  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica in  /hips  legally  navigated,  and  that  by  law  may  trade 
thither. 

Mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprights,  the  ton,  allow- 
ing forty  feet  to  each  ton,  girt  meafure,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftomary  way  of  meafuring  round 
bodies  100 

Tar,  clean,  good,  merchantable,  well-condi- 
tio_ned,  clear  of  drofs  or  water,  and  fit  in  every 
refpeft  for  making  of  cordage,  the  ton,  con- 
taining eight  barrels,  and  each  barrel  to  gauge 
thirty- one  gallons  and  a  half,  to  be  well  hooped 
and  filled  up  240 

Tar,  clean,  good,  merchantable,  well-condi- 
tioned, clear  of  drofs  or  water,  and  fit  in  every 
refpeft  for  making  of  cordage,  made  from  trees 
prepared  according  to  the  direftions  hereafter 
mentioned,  the  ton,  containing  eight  barrels, 
and  each  barrel  to  gauge  thirty-one  gallons  and 
a  half,  to  be  well  hooped  and  filled  up  on  the 
importation  thereof  4     O     0 

But  no  premium  is  to  be  paid  on  any  tar,  unlefs 
each  barrel  contains  thirty-one  gallons  and  a  half, 
and  the  officers  not  to  furvey  the  tar  till  the  water 
is  all  drawn  off,  and  every  barrel  filled  up  with  tar. 

Pitch,  clean,  good,  merchantable,  and  well- 
conditioned,  not  mixed  with  dirt  or  drofs,  the 
ton,  containing  twenty  grofs  hundreds,  neat 
pitch,  to  be  brought  in  eight  barrels  of  equal 
fize  100 
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Tupentine,  clean,  good,  and  merchantable, 
clear  of  drofs  and  water,  the  ton,  containing 
twenty  grofs  hundreds,,  neat  turpentine,  to  be 
brought  in  eight  barrels  of  equal  fize  1   10     o 

Which  premiums  are  to  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners 
of  the  Navy,  by  bills  to  be  made  out  for  the  fame,  and  de- 
livered to  the  importers  within  twenty  days  after  the  dis- 
charge or  unlading  of  the  (hip,  in  order  to  be  paid  in  courfe, 
upon  certificate  of   the   refpeftive   chief  officers  of  the 
Cuftoms  where  imported  ;  to  whom  a  certificate  has  been 
produced,    under  the   hands   and  feals   of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  or  colleftor  of  his  majefty's  Cuftoms, 
and  naval-officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  refiding  within  any 
of  his  majefty's  faid  plantations,  teftifying,  that  before  the 
departure  of  the  {hip,  the  perfon  lading  the  fame  had  made 
oath  before  them,    that  the  faid   (lores  were  truly,  and 
bona  fide,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  his  majefty's  faid 
plantations  :  and  with  refpeft  to  the  high  bounty  on  tar, 
expreffing,  that  it  has  appeared  to  them,  the  perfons  fo 
certifying,  by  the  oath  of  the  owner  or  maker  of  the  tar 
for  which  fuch  certificate  was  granted,  that  the  tar  herein 
mentioned  was  made  from  green  trees,  prepared  for  that 
purpofe  after  the  following  manner ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
when  fuch  trees  were  fit  to  bark,  the  bark  thereof  was 
ftripped  eight  feet,   or  thereabouts,  up  from  the  root  of 
each  tree,  a  flip  of  the  bark  of  about  four  inches  in  breadth 
having  been  left  on  one  fide  of  each  tree ;  and  that  each 
tree,  after  having  been  fo  barked,  and  flood  during  one 
year  at  the  leaft,  and  was  not  before  cut  down  for  the 
making  of  tar ;  and  that  the  faid  tar  was  made  without 
mixture  of  any  other  tar  therewith ;    as  likewife  upon 
oath  to  be  made  by  the  mailer  of  the  (hip,  at  any  port  in 
Great-Britain,  that  the  fame  were  fnipped  within  fome  of 
his  majefty's  plantations  in  America,  and  that  he  knows, 
or  believes,  that  the  faid  (lores  were  the  produce  of  the  faid 
plantations. 

But  the  aforefaid  certificates  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Cuftoms  are  not  to  be  made  out  for  the  premium  on  pitch, 
until  the  fame  be  freed  from  dirt  or  drofs ;  nor  for  any  tar 
that  is  not  fitting  to  be  ufed  for  making  of  cordage,  and 
(hall  not  be  freed  from  drofs  and  water,  and  unlefs  fuch 
pitch  and  tar  be  clean,  good,  merchantable,  and  well- 
conditioned. 

And  the  faid  officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  before  they  make 
out  fuch  certificates,  are  to  examine  the  pitch,  by  opening 
the  heads  of  the  barrels,  fawing  off  the  (laves  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  breaking  the  barrels,  or  by  fuch  other  means  as 
they  (hall,  think  proper,  to  difcover  whether  the  faid  pitch 
is  good  and  merchantable,  not  mixed  with  dirt  or  drofs; 
and  alio  to  examine  and  fearch  the  faid  tar,  to  difcover 
whether  the  fame  is  clean,  good,  merchantable,  well- 
conditioned,  and  clear  of  drofs  and  water,  and  fit  for 
making  of  cordage. 

II.  From  North- Britain,  commonly  called  Scotland. 

By  2  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /.  13.  was  granted  from  29  Sep- 
tember, 1729,  to  29  September,  1742. 

13  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  /  I.  continued  to  25  December, 
1750. 

24  Geo.  II.  c.  52.  /  1.  continued  to  25  December, 
1751. 

25  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  2.  continued  to  15  March,   1758. 
And  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of 

parliament. 

Imported  from  North-Britain  to  any  part  of  South-Britian. 

Trees  of  twelve  inches  diameter  and  upwards, 
fit  for  mafts,  yards,  or  bowfprights,  regularly 
converted,  and  hewed  at  leaft  into  eight  fquares, 
found,  frefh,  and  in  good  and  merchantable  con- 
dition, the  tont  allowing  forty  feet  to  each  ton, 
girt-meafure,  according  to  the  cuftomary  way  of 
meafuring  round  bodies  I     o     O 

Which  premiums  are  to  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners. of 
the  Navy,  by  bills  to  be  made  out  for  the  fame,  and  deli- 
vered to  the  importers  within  twenty  days  after  the  dif- 
charge  or  unlading  of  the  (hip,  in  order  to  be  paid  in  courfe; 

upon 
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upon  certificates  of  the  refpeitive  chief  officers  of  the 
Cuftoms  where  imported,  to  whom  a  certificate  has  been 
produced,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  comptroller  and 
collector  of  the  Cuftoms,  and  the  naval- officer,  or  any  two 
of  them,  refiding  at  the  port  or  ports  of  exportation  in 
North-Britain,  teftifying,  that  before  the  departure  of  the 
fhip,  the  perfons  concerned,  or  employed  (or  any  two  of 
them)  in  cutting  down  the  aforefaid  trees,  had  made  affi- 
davit in  writing,  before  fuch  comptroller  and  collector,  and 
naval-officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  that  fuch  trees  were 
truly  and  bona  fids  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  North- 
Britain  ;  and  fpecifying  in  the  faid  affidavit,  the  particular 
number,  quantity,  and  qualities  of  the  trees,  together 
with  the  time  when  they  were  cut  down,  the  names  of 
the  proprietors,  and  the  places  where  the  fame  did  grow; 
as  likewife  upon  oath  to  be  made  by  the  matter  of  the  (hip, 
at  the  port  of  importation  in  South-Britain  ;  that  the  fame 
were  truly  laden  within  North-Britain,  and  that  he  knows, 
or  believes,  that  the  faid  trees  were  of  the  growth  of 
North-Britain. 

Perfons  counterfeiting,  or  making  falfe  affidavits,  or 
certificates,  of  the  growth  of  the  trees,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  premium,  are  to  fuffer  as  for  wilful  and  corrupt  per- 
jury, and  to  forfeit  a  hundred  pounds. 

Collector,  comptroller,  or  naval-officer,  making  falfe 
certificates,  {hall  incur  fuch  penalties,  as  are  directed  for 
like  offences  by  the  act  (13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.)  for 
preventing  frauds,  and  regulating  abufes  in  his  majefty's 
Cuftoms. 

Matters  or  owners  of  fhips  knowingly  importing  foreign 
trees  fit  for  mafts,  &c.  as  of  the  product  of  North- Britain, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  are  to  forfeit  a  hundred 
pounds,  together  with  the  fhip  and  furniture. 

From  the  Britijh  plantations  and  Scotland.        / 

Upon  the  landing  of  the  aforefaid  ftores  and  trees,  the 
pre-emption  or  refufal  mutt  be  offered  and  tendered  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  Navy,  and  if  within  twenty  days  af- 
ter fuch  tender,  they  {hall  not  contract  for  the  fame,  the 
importers  may  otherwife  difpofe  of  them. 

No  fee,  gratuity,  or  reward,  may  be  demanded  or  taken 
by  the  officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  for  the  examining,  view- 
ing, or  delivering  any  of  the  aforefaid  naval  ftores,  or  for 
making  or  figning  certificates,  in  order  to  receive  the  pre- 
mium, upon  the  forfeiture  of  office  and  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  ferving  his  majefty. 

And  if  any  of  the  aforefaid  naval  ftores,  or  trees,  fhall 
be  again  exported,  the  exporter  mult,  before  entry  thereof, 
produce  to  the  collector,  &c.  of  the  Cuftoms,  at  the  port 
of  exportation,  a  receipt  from  the  treafurer  of  the  Navy, 
or  his  cafhier,  fubferibed  by  his  comptroller,  or  his  chief 
clerk,  fignifying  that  the  full  amount  of  the  aforefaid  pre- 
mium had  been  repaid  to  him  ;  on  failure  whereof,  fuch 
ftores  may  not  be  exported  ;  and  if  fuch  ftores  are  fraudu- 
lently exported  without  repayment  of  the  premium,  they 
are  forfeited,  and  double  the  value. 

And  if  upon  the  exportation  of  the  aforefaid  ftores, 
doubts  (hall  arife  concerning  the  growth,  product,  or  ma- 
nufacture, the  onus  probandi  fhall  lie  on  the  owner  or 
claimer  thereof. 

By  10  and  11  Will.  III.  c.  6.  f.  4.  a  true  account  of 
all  naval-ftores,  imported  from  Ruffia,  is  to  be  laid  before 
both  houfes  of  parliament  every  feffion,  by  the  commif- 
lioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  under  their  hands. 

NAVIGATION,  the  art  or  aft  of  condufling  a  fhip, 
through  the  wide  and  pathlefs  ocean,  the  fafeft,  fhorteft, 
and  moft  commodious  way. 

This  word,  in  its  full  latitude,  comprizes  the  art  of 
building  fhips,  the  loading  of  fhips,  and  the  conducting 
them  through  the  fea,  which  laft  is  more  peculiarly  called 
navigation,  or  failing;  fo  that  it  is  either  common  or  proper. 

Common  navigation,  or  coafling,  is  where  the  veffel  is  fel- 
dom  out  of  fight  of  land,  or  reach  of  founding.  In  this, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  coafts,  compafs,  and  founding 
line,  are  fufficient. 

Proper  navigation,  is  where  the  voyage  is  out  in  the  main 
ocean. 

Here,  befides  the  former  requifites,  it  is  necefTary  to 
know  the  ufe  of  Mercator's  chart,  azimuth,  and  ampli- 


tude, compafs,  log-line,  quadrant,  foreftaffs,  &c.  for  ce- 
leftial  obfervations. 

Navigation  turns  principally  on  four  things,  two  of 
which  being  known,  the  other  two  are  eafily  found  from 
them  by  the  tables,  fcales,  and  charts. 

The  four  things  are  the  difference  of  latitude,  diffe- 
rence of  longitude,  the  reckoning  or  diftance  run,  and  the 
courfe  or  rhumb  failed  on. 

The  latitudes  are  eafily  found,  and  with  fufficient  ac- 
curacy. The  courfe  and  diftance  are  had  by  the  log-line, 
or  dead  reckoning,  and  the  compafs. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  naviga- 
tion, but  to  determine  the  longitude  :  towards  which  many 
fruitlefs  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  mathematicians 
of  all  ages.     See  Longitude. 

The  Phoenicians,  efpecially  thofe  of  Tyre,  are  repre- 
fented  in  hiftory  as  the  firft  navigators.  Tyre,  whofe  im- 
menfe  riches  and  power  are  reprefented  in  fuch  lofty  terms, 
both  in  facred  and  profane  authors,  being  deftroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  its  navigation  was  transferred  to 
Alexandria  by  the  conqueror  :  and  thus  arofe  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  afterwards  fo  cultP 
vated  by  the  Ptolomeys,  that  Tyre  and  Carthage,  which 
laft  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  were  quite  forgot. 

At  length  Alexandria  itfelf  underwent  the  fate  of  Tyre 
and  Carthage,  being  furprized  by  the  Saracens,  who,  in 
fpite  of  Heraclius,  over-run  the  Northern  coafts  of  Africa, 
&c.  fo  that  Alexandria  has  ever  fince  been  in  a  declining 
ftate. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  more  brave 
among  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Goths  in  Spain,  and  the 
Lombards  in  Italy,  were  no  fooner  fettled,  than  they  be- 
gan to  learn  the  advantage  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
and  the  methods  of  managing  them,  from  the  people  they 
had  fubdued ;  and  in  a  little  time  fome  of  them  became 
able  to  give  new  inftructions  for  its  advantage. 

The  people  of  Italy,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  were  the  firft  reftorers  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce to  the  marfhy  iflands  in  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic; 
where  the  Veneti,  who  inhabited  along  the  coafts  of  that 
gulph,  retired,  when  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  af- 
terwards Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  ravaged  Italy. 

Each  of  the  feventy-two  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  con- 
tinued a  long  time  under  its  refpective  matters,  as  a  diftinct 
commonwealth,  till  the  commerce  becoming  confiderabls, 
they  began  to  think  of  uniting  into  a  body  :  and  it  was  this 
union  firft  begun  in  the  fixth  century,  but  not  completed 
till  the  eighth,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  gran- 
deur of  the  Venetians. 

From  the  time  of  this  union  fleets  of  merchantmen  were 
fent  to  all  the  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  laft  to 
Grand  Cairo,  a  city  built  by  the  Saracens  on  the  Eaftern 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

Thus  they  flourifhed  till  the  famous  league  of  Cambray, 
in  1508,  when  a  number  of  jealous  princes  confpired  to 
their  ruin  ;  which  was  the  more  eafily  effected  by  the  Por- 
tugueze  getting  one  part  of  the  Eaft-India  commerce, 
and  the  French  another. 

Genoa,  which  had  applied  to  navigation  at  the  fame 
time  with  Venice,  difputed  with  it  the  empire  of  the  fea. 
Jealoufy  foon  began  to  break  out,  and  the  two  republics 
coming  to  blows,  it  was  for  three  centuries  almoft  conti- 
nual war,  before  the  fuperiority  was  afcertained;  when, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fatal  battle 
of  Chioza  ended  the  noble  ftrife  :  the  Genoefe,  who,  till 
then  had  ufually  the  advantage,  now  loft  all;  and  the  Ve- 
netians fecured  to  themfelves  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and 
fuperiority  in  commerce. 

About  the  fame  time  that  navigation  was  retrieved  in 
the  Southern  parts  of  Europe,  a  new  fociety  of  merchants 
was  formed  in  the  North,  who  framed  a  new  fcheme  of 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  called  ftill,  the  ufages 
and  cuftoms  of  the  fea. 

This  fociety  is  that  famous  league  of  the  Hanse, 
which  fee. 

In  examining  the  reafbns  of  commerce  pairing  fucceffively 
from  the  Venetians,  Genoefe,  and  Hanfe  Towns,  to  the 
Portugueze  and  Spaniards,  and  from  thofe  again  to  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  ;  it  may  be  eftablifhed  as  a  maxim, 
that  the  relation  betwixt  commerce  and  navigation,  or  ra- 
ther 
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ther  their  union,  is  fo  intimate,  that  the  fall  of  the  one 
inevitably  draws  after  it  that  of  the  other. 

Hence  fo  many  laws,  &c.  for  its  regulation ;  and  par- 
ticularly that  celebrated  aft  of  navigation  in  England, 
which  is  theftanding  rale,  not  only  of  the  Englifh  among 
themfelves,  but  alfo  of  other  nations  with  whom  they 
traffic. 

Till  this  aft,  all  nations  were  at  liberty  to  import  into 
England  all  kinds  of  merchandizes,  and  that  on  their  own 
bottom.  But  Cromwell  particularly  palled  an  aft,  prohi- 
biting the  Dutch  from  importing  any  merchandizes,  ex- 
cept thofe  of  their  own  growth,  which  were  very  few. 

The  firft  parliament  of  Charles  II.  after  the  restoration, 
palled  an  aft,  bearing  date  from  the  firft  of  December, 
1660,  for  the  encouragement  and  increafe  of  Clipping 
and  navigation,  which  ftill  fubfifts  in  its  full,  latitude  and 
vigour.  izCar. II.  c  18.  and  13  and  14Car.II.  c.  11.  See 
Act  of  Navigation. 

NAVY,  the  fame  with  fleet,  which  fee. 

The  direftion  of  the  royal  navy  of  England  is  in  feven 
commiffioners,  who  are  called  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
there  being  at  prefent  no  lord  high  admiral. 

In  ancient  times  the  kings  of  England  commanded  the 
fleets  in  perfon,  and  as  early  as  king  Arthur  the  fovereignty 
of  the  feas  was  afcertained,  his  fucceflbr  to  this  very  day 
claiming  and  maintaining  the  fame  privilege  of  all  nations. 

Principal  officers  of  the  navy  are  four,  viz.  the  treafurer, 
who  is  to  receive  money  out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  pay 
all  the  charges  of  the  navy,  by  warrant  from  the  commif- 
fioners of  the  admiralty ;  his  falary  is  two  thoufand  pounds 
a  year :  the  comptroller,  who  attends  and  comptrols  all 
payments  of  wages,  is  to  know  the  rates  of  ftores,  to 
examine  and  audit  all  accounts,  &c.  his  falary  is  five 
hundred  pounds.  Surveyor,  who.is  to  infpeft  the  ftate  of 
ftores,  fee  wants  fupplied,  to  eftimate  repairs,  charge  boat- 
fwains,  &c.  with  the  ftores  they  require,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  voyage,  to  ftate  and  audit  accounts ;  his  falary  is  alfo 
five  hundred  pounds.  Clerk  of  the  afts,  whofe  bufinefs  is 
to  record  all  orders,  contrafts,  bills,  warrants,  &c.  his 
falary  is  five  hundred  pounds. 

Commiffioners  of  the  navy  are  five,  who  have  each  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  falary.  The  firft  executes  that  part 
of  the  comptroller's  duty  which  relates  to  the  victuallers 
accounts ;  the  fecond,  another  part  of  the  faid  comptroller's 
duty,  relating  to  the  accounts  of  the  ftore-keepers  of  the 
yard  ;  the  third  has  the  direftion  of  the  navy  at  Portf- 
mouth ;  the  fourth  has  the  fame  at  Chatham,  and  the  fifth 
the  fame  at  Plymouth. 

The  viftualling  of  the  navy  was  formerly  by  contraft  ; 
but  now  it  is  under  feven  commiffioners,  who  keep  their 
office  on  Tower-hill. 

The  principal  officers  and  commiffioners  hold  their  places 
by  patent  under  the  great  feal :  and  all  the  under-officers 
in  the  feveral  yards,  and  on  board  his  majefty's  Ihips,  hold 
their  places  by  warrant  from  the  admiralty. 

The  expences  of  a  navy  in  time  of  peace,  and  when  in 
harbour,  amounts  to  almoft  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
fand pounds  per  annum.  Befides  all  charges  of  building 
Ihips,  fetting  forth  fleets,  &c.  which,  in  the  war  only  with 
Algiers,  amounted  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  fup- 
pofing  there  were  fix  thoufand  men  employed,  at  four 
pounds  per  month  each  man,  including  all  charges. 

The  number  of  fhips  and  veflels  in  the  navy  is  in  a 
fluctuating  ftate.  During  the  laft  war  it  was  very  confi- 
derable.  In  1752,  it  confifted  of  five  firft-rates,  eleven 
fecond-rates,  thirty-eight  third-rates,  fifty-eight  fourth- 
rates,  forty-one  fifth-rates,  forty-eight  fixth-rates,  thirteen 
bomb-ketches,  forty-two  Hoops,  eight  yachts,  twenty-two 
fire-fhips,  and  fourteen  (hips  broken  up  and  rebuilding  fince 
the  war  that  had  then  terminated,  befides  a  great  number  of 
tenders,  tranfports,  and  armed  veflels,  &c.  In  the  year 
1710,  queen  Anne's  navy  was  much  fuperior  to  this  in 
number  :  and  queen  Elizabeth  kept  up  no  mean  fleet,  all 
the  captains,  but  one  private  gentleman,  being  lords  and 
knights.     See  Admiralty. 

NAVY-BILLS,    counterfeiting  them,  &c.    punifhed, 

1  Geo,  I.  flat.    2.    c.   25.  f.  6.     Stealing   them  felony, 

2  Geo.  I.  c.  25.  f.  3. 

NEALING,  or  annealing,  the  preparing  of  feveral 
matters  by  heating  or  baking  in  an  oven,  or  on  the  open 
fire,  &c. 


Mealing  of  glafs,  the  baking  of  glafs  to  harden  artd 
give  it  the  proper  confiftence.  This  is  done  in  a  kind  of 
tower,  called  the  leer,  built  over  the  melting  furnace. 

Nealing  of  fleet,  heating  it  to  a  blood-red  heat,  and  then 
letting  it  Cool  gently  of  itfelf,  in  order  to  make  it  the  fofter 
for  engraving  or  punching  upon. 

NEAP,  otNeep  tides j  thofe  tides  which  happen  when 
the  moon  is  in  the  firft  and  laft  quarters,  being  low  tides 
in  refpeft  of  the  fpring  tides. 

NEAT,  Net-Weight,  the  weight  of  a  commodity 
clear  of  the  cafk,  bag,  and  even  filth.  ■  See  Tare. 

Neat,  Net,  in  commerce,  any  thing  pure  and  un- 
adulterated. 

NECKLACES  and  bracelets  of  glafs  imported,  what 
duties  to  pay.     4  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  f.  2. 

NECKCLOTHS.  What  forts  of  neckcloths  are  not 
chargeable  by  10  Ann.  c.  19.  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  9.  /.  5. 
and  c.  19. 

NEEDLE,  an  inftrument  too  welt  known  to  require  a 
defcription. 

Magnetical  Needle,  in  navigation,  a  needle  touched 
with  a  loadftone,  and  fuftained  on  a  center,  upon  which, 
playing  at  liberty,  it  is  direfted  to  certain  points  in  or  under 
the  horizon.  Almoft  all  the  compafles  ufed  on  board  mer- 
chant-fhips  have  their  needles  formed  of  two  pieces  of  fteel- 
wire,  each  of  which  is  bent  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form 
an  obtufe  angle ;  and  their  ends,  being  applied  together,, 
make  an  acute  one ;  fo  that  the  whole  reprefents  the  form 
of  a  lozenge ;  in  the  center  of  which,  and  of  the  card,  is 
placed  the  brafs  cap.  Now,  if  you  examine  a  number  of 
thefe  cards,  you  will  rarely,  if  ever,  find  them  all  in  the 
fame  direftion  j  but  they  will  all  vary,  more  or  lefs,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  true  direftion,  but  from  one 
another. 

Thofe  irregularities  are  owing  to  the  ftrufture  of  the 
needle;  for  the  wires  of  which  it  is  compofed,  are  only 
hardened  at  the  ends ;  now,  if  thefe  ends  are  not  equally 
hard,  or,  if  one  end  be  hardened  up  higher  than  the  other, 
when  they  come  to  be  put  together,  in  fixing  them  to  the 
card,  that  end  which  is  hardeft  will  deftroy  much  of  the 
virtue  of  the  other ;  by  which  means  the  hardeft  end  will 
have  the  moft  power  in  direfting  the  card,  and,  confe- 
quently,  make  it  vary  towards  its '  own  direftion.  And, 
as  the  wires  are  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  thefe 
cards  can  have  but  little  force,  fo  that  they  will  often,  when 
drawn  afide,  ftand  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  degrees  on  ei- 
ther fide  the  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn  :  for  all 
magnetical  bodies  receive  an  additional  ftrength  by  being 
placed  in  the  direftion  of  the  earth's  magnetifm,  and  aft 
proportionably  lefs  vigoroufly,  when  turned  out  of  it. 
Wherefore,  when  thefe  kind  of  needles  are  drawn  afide 
from  their  true  point,  two  of  the  parallel  fides  of  the  lo- 
zenge will  confpire,  more  direftly  than  before,  with  the 
earth's  magnetifm ;  and  the  other  two  will  be  lefs  in  that 
direftion ;  by  which  means  the  two  firft  fides  will  very 
much  impede  its  return  ;  and  the  two  latter  will  have  that 
impediment  to  overcome,  as  well  as  the  friftion,  by  their 
own  force  alone. 

The  needles  ufed  on  board  the  men  of  war,  and  fome  of 
the  larger  trading  fhips,  are  made  of  one  piece  of  fteel, 
of  a  fpring  temper,  and  are  broad  towards  the  ends,  but 
tapering  towards  the  middle,  where  a  hole  is  made  to  re- 
ceive the  cap.  At  the  ends  they  terminate  in  an  angle, 
greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  fkill,  or  fancy,  of  the 
workman.  Thefe  needles,  though  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  other,  are,  however,  far  from  being  perfeft ;  for  every 
needle  of  this  form  hath  fix  poles  inftead  of  two,  one  at 
each  end,  two  where  it  becomes  tapering,  and  two  at  the 
hole  in  the  middle ;  this  is  owing  to  their  fhape,  for,  the 
middle  part  being  very  flender,  it  has  not  fubftance  enough 
to  conduft  the  magnetic  ftream  quite  through  from  one 
end  to  the  other  :  all  thefe  poles  appear  very  diftinftly, 
when  examined  with  a  glafs  that  is  fprinkled  over  with 
magnetic  fand.  This  circumftance,  however,  does  not 
hinder  the  needle  from  pointing  true ;  but  as  it  has  lefs 
force  to  move  the  card  than  when  the  magnetic  ftream 
moves  in  large  curves,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is 
certainly  an  imperfection. 

A  needle  that  is  quite  ftrait,  and  fquare  at  the  ends,  has 

been  found  to  have  only  two  poles,  but,  about  the  hole 

in  the  middle,  the  curves  are  a  little  confufed.     Thefe, 
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after  vibrating  a  long  time,  will  always  point  exactly  in 
the  fame  direction ;  and,  if  drawn  never  fo  little  on  one 
fide,  will  return  to  it  again,  without  any  fenfible  diffe- 
rence. We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  a  regular  pa- 
rallelopiped  is  the  beft  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as  the 
fimpleft,  the  holes  for  the  caps  being  as  fmall  as  poffible. 

And  as  the  weight  fhould  be  removed  to  the  greateft  di- 
ftance  from  the  center  of  motion,  a  circle  of  brafs,  of  the 
fame  diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  added,  which  will  ferve 
alfo  to  fupport  th"e  card,  which  may  then  be  made  of  thin 
paper,  without  any  thing  to  ftiffen  it.  This  ring  being 
fixed  below  the  card,  and  the  needle  above  it,  the  center 
of  gravity  is  placed  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being 
put  under  the  needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the  needle  be- 
comes unneceffary. 

NEEDLE-MAKER.  The  boy  intended  to  be  put  ap- 
prentice to  this  bufinefs,  does  not  require  much  ftrength  or 
learning;  but  he  ought  to  have  good  eyes,  a  pretty  light 
hand,  and  a  good  deal  of  activity  and  fwiftnefs  in  his  mo- 
tions. The  fteel  is  drawn  in  wire  ',to  the  finenefs  of  the 
needle  defigned,  cut  into  lengths,  the  eye  ftruck  with  an 
inft rument,  the  point  filed  down,  and  the  finer  forts  po- 
lifhed.  They  take  about  five  pounds  with  an  apprentice; 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  two  fhillings,  or  two 
and  fix-pence  a  day  ;  or,  with  Ms  than  fifty  pounds,  may 
fet  up  mafter. 

NEEDLE-WORK,  importing  it  prohibited,  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  13.  May  be  exported  duty  free,  11  and  12 
Wtll.  IIL  c.  3.  f.  15. 

NEGROES,  blacks,  Moors,  a  kind  of  {laves,  brought 
from  Guinea,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  fent  into  the 
colonies  of  America  to  cultivate  fugar,  tobacco,  indigo, 
&c.  and  to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  or  Mexico. 

This  commerce  is  particularly  carried  on  by  theEnglifh, 
Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Portugueze. 

The  Spaniards  were  formerly  furnifhed  with  negroes  by 
the  company  of  the  Grilles  at  Genoa ;  fince  by  the  Affiento 
in  France;  and  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  by  theEnglifh 
South-Sea  company. 

The  beft  negroes  are  thofe  from  Cape  Verd,  Angola, 
Senegal,  the  kingdoms  of  Joloffes,  Galland,  Darnel,  and 
the  river  Gambia,  &c. 

There  are  various  ways  of  procuring  negroes.  Some,  to 
avoid  ftarving,  fell  themfelves,  wives,  and  children,  to 
their  great  men ;  others  are  made  prifoners  in  war,  and 
great  numbers  feized  in  excurfions,  made  for  that  very 
purpofe  by  the  petty  princes  upon  one  another's  terri- 
tories. 

The  negroes  frequently  furprife  one  another,  dragging 
and  felling  them  to  the  European  veffels,  while  at  anchor ; 
•which  praftice  is  ufed  by  a  fon  towards  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  by  a  father  towards  his  own  children,  for  a  few 
bottles  of  brandy  and  a  bar  of  iron. 

The  only  fure  means  to  alleviate  the  grief  of  thefe  poor 
creatures,  when  on  board,  and  confequently  preferve  them, 
is  to  have  fome  mufical  inftrument  play  to  them.  But  this 
exceffive  love  for  their  country  abates,  as  they  get  far- 
ther off. 

At  their  arrival  in  the  colonies,  each  negro  is  fold  for 
thirty-fix  or  forty  pounds,  and  thefe  make  the  chief  riches 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  &c.     See  Africa. 

In  trover  for  a  hundred  negroes,  and  upon  not  guilty 
pleaded,  a  fpecial  verdift  found  that  the  negroes  were  infi- 
dels, fubjefts  to  an  infidel  prince,  and  ufed  to  be  bought 
and  fold  in  America  as  merchandize,  by  the  cuftom  among 
the  merchants  ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  bought  them, 
and  was  in  poffefiion  of  them,  and  that  the  defendant  took 
them  out  of  his  poffefiion.  It  was  argued,  that  no  pro- 
perty can  be  in  the  perfon  of  a  man  whereupon  to  main- 
tain trover,  and  cited  Co.Litt.  116.  that  no  property  can 
be  in  villains,  unlefs  by  compact  or  conqueft.  But  the 
court  held,  that  they  being  ufually  bought  and  fold  among 
merchants  as  merchandize,  and  being'infidels,  a  property 
may  be  in  them  fufficient  to  maintain  the  aft  ion  ;  and  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  niji  caufa  this  term.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  upon  the  prayer  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  be  further  heard,  day  was  given  to  the  next 
term.  2  Lev.  201.  Trin.  29  Car.  II.  B.  R.  Butts  ver. 
Penny. 

In  trefpafs  the  count  was,  that  the  defendant  vi  &  armis 
unuln  Mtbiopem  (Anglice  vocat.  a  negro)  ipjius  querentis  pretii 
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100/.  apud  London,  &c.  took  and  carried  away,  and  kept 
the  plaintiff  out  of  poffeflion  of  the  faid  negro  from  that 
time  ufque  diem  exbibitionis  bil/a  prtedifl.  per  quod  he  loft 
the  ufe  of  his  faid  negro.  Upon  not  guilty,  the  jury  found 
that  the  negro  had  been  baptized  after  the  taking ;  upon 
which  a  queftion  was  made,  whether  the  baptifm  was  ma- 
numiflion?  As  to  that,  the  court  gave  no  opinion;  but 
held,  that  trefpafs  lies  not ;  becaufe  a  negroe  cannot  be  de- 
manded as  a  chattel,  nor  can  his  price  be  recovered  in  da- 
mages in  aftion  of  trefpafs,  as  in  cafe  of  a  chattel ;  for  he 
is  no  other  than  a  flavifh  fervant,  and  the  mafter  can 
maintain  no  other  aftion  of  trefpafs  for  taking  his  fervant, 
but  fuch  only  as  concludes  per  quod  fervitium  ami/it,  in 
which  the  mafter  fhall  recover  for  the  lofs  of  his  fervice, 
and  not  for  the  value,  or  for  any  damages  done  to  the  fer- 
vant. Judgment  quod  querens  nil  capiat  per  billam.  Carth. 
396.  Hill.  8  mil.  III.  B.  R.  Chamberlain  v.  Harvey. 

In  indebitatus  ajfumpjit  the  plaintiff  declared  for  20 1.  for  a 
negro  fold  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  viz.  in  parocbia 
Beatts  Marits  de  arcubus  in  warda  de  Cheape,  a  verdift  for 
the  plaintiff.  And  no  motion  in  arreft  of  judgment 
Holt  Ch.  J.  held,  that  as  foon  as  a  negro  comes  into  Eng- 
land he  becomes  free  ;  one  may  be  a  villain  in  England, 
but  not  a  flave.  Per  Powell  y.  the  law  took  no  notice 
of  a  negro.  And  Holt  faid,  it  fhould  have  been  averred 
in  the  declaration,  that  the  fale  was  in  Virginia,  and  by 
the  laws  of  that  country  negroes  are  faleable  ;  for  the  laws 
of  England  do  not  extend  to  Virginia,  which  being  a  con- 
quered country,  their  law  is  what  the  king  pleafes,  and 
we  cannot  take  notice  of  it  but  as  fet  forth  ;  and  therefore 
direfted,  that  the  plaintiff  amend  the  declaration,  which 
fhould  be  made  that  the  defendant  was  indebted  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  a  negro  fold  here  at  London,  but  that  the  faid  ne- 
gro at  the  time  of  the  fale  was  in  Virginia,  and  that  ne- 
groes, by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  there,  are  faleable  as  chat- 
tels. And  then  the  attorney-general  coming  in,  faid, 
that  they  were  inheritances  transferable  by  deed,  and  not 
without.  And  nothing  was  done.  2  Salk.  666.  Smith  v. 
Brown  and  Cooper. 

Trover  lies  not  for  a  negro ;  for  men  may  be  owners, 
and  therefore  not  the  fubjeft  of  property,  and  the  court  feem- 
ed  to  think,  that  in  trefpafs  quare  captivuni  fuum  cepit,  the 
plaintiff  might  give  in  evidence  that  the  party  was  his  negro, 
and  he  bought  him.  2  Salk.  667.  Mich.  4  Ann.  B.  R. 
Smith  v.  Gould. 
NEIRA.  See  Banda  Isles. 
NET.     See  Neat. 

NET-PRODUCE,  in  commerce,  what  any  quantity 
has  yielded,  the  tare,  &c.  and  all  charges  being  dedufted. 

NET- MAKER.  This  is  a  branch  of  bufinefs  depen- 
dant on  the  fifhermen,  for  whofe  ufe  they  chiefly  make  nets ; 
though  they  alfo  make  nets  for  fowling,  and  alfo  nets  of 
filk,  &c.  for  horfes.  It  is  a  bufinefs  that  requires  neither 
much  ftrength  nor  ingenuity.  The  matters  take  from  five 
to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who,  when  out  of  his 
time,  will  be  able  to  earn  from  nine  to  twelve  fhillings  a 
week. 

NET-SHOP.  This  bufinefs  requires  only  a  common 
education:  there  are  but  few  of  this  trade;  and  thefe  fell 
all  forts  of  nets,  which  are  pretty  numerous,  for  the  fifhery, 
with  thofe  for  horfes  and  other  ufes.  They  alfo  deal  in 
fmall  cordage,  lines,  &c.  Some  of  them  keep  large  (hops, 
employ  many  net-makers,  and  are  considerable  traders. 
They  ufually  take  about  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice, 
pay  a  journeyman  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  his  board  ;  and 
to  fet  a  perfon  up  in  a  proper  manner  will  take  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds. 

NETHERLANDS.  See  Austrian  Netherlands, 
Flanders. 

NEVEL,  a  fmall  bafecoin  of  a  bafe  alloy,  current  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  eight  or  nine  of  which  make  a  fan- 
con,  and  fifteen  fancons  a  pagode  ;  the  nevel  is  worth  from 
three  to  fix  caffes. 
NEVIS.     See  Leeward  Islands. 
NEUFCHATEL,  is  a  Swifs  city,  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  this  name;  it  is  feated  on  the  borders  of  a  lake, 
which  communicates  with  thofe  of  Morat  and  Bienne,  and 
difcharges  itfelf  that  way,   into  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine, 
which  extremely  facilitates  its  trade,  not  only  with  the  reft 
of  Switzerland,  but  alfo  with  Germany  and  Holland,  for 
which  places  veflels  depart  twice  a  year  with  goods  and  paf- 
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fengers;  it  is  a  very  pleafant  voyage,  and  is  generally  per- 
formed in  fifteen  days.  All  the  Subjects  of  this  fovereignty 
are  exempt  from  tolls,  imports,  and  other  duties,  as  well  for 
the  goods  they  bring  in,  as  thofe  they  export  on  their  own 
accounts  ;  neither  are  they  obliged  to  declare  the  contents  of 
their  bales,  or  cafes,  at  entering,  or  going  out,  when  the 
merchandize  belongs  to  them.  Here  are  three  free  fairs  in 
the  year,  at  which  the  merchants  pay  no  cuftoms  on  imports, 
and  but  a  trifle  on  exports.  Their  trade  is  pretty  extenfive, 
and  here  are  magazines,  where  traders  of  the  neighbouring 
places  may  purchafe  the  various  commodities  from  India, 
England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  at  reafonable 
prices. 

The  chief  fabricks  of  the  country  are  printed  cottons  (in 
■  imitation  of  chintsj  pufhed  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection, 
the  beauty  and  vivacity  of  the  colours  equalling  thofe  of 
the  beft  Afiatic  performances ;  here  are  alfo  manufactured 
thread  and  cotton  Stockings,  of  which  a  great  confumption 
is  made  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  American 
ifles,  and  even  in  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  fine  fabricks 
of  Harlem,  the  Dutch  merchants  having  diftinguifhed  the 
goodnefs  of  the  thread  and  work,  befides  a  confiderable  dif- 
ference in  price.  The  glovers  trade  has  been  long  in  re- 
pute, and  the  thread  is  fpun  finer  here  in  Holland,  to  above 
the  value  of  forty-five  Shillings  fterling/w  pound  difference. 
The  manufacture  of  lace  is  fpread  through  the  whole  can- 
ton ;  the  common  fort  are  wrought  in  great  quantities  in  the 
mountains,  and  a  prodigious  fale  is  made  of  them  abroad; 
in  the  city,  the  perfection  of  this  commodity  is  pufhed  to  a 
great  degree  of  equality  with  thofe  of  Flanders  for  beauty, 
and  to  furpafs  them  a  great  deal  in  quality ;  here  are  alfo 
made  linens  and  tapes,  and  the  chamois  of  Neufchatel  is  in 
great  efteem,  being  fent  to  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 

The  village  of  Serrieres,  dependant  on  this  city,  and 
which  on  account  of  its  proximity  might  be  regarded  as  one 
of  its  fuburbs,  is  confiderable  for  the  many  wheels  which 
the  little  river  bearing  its  name  turns,  without  ever  having 
the  leaft  interruption  from  the  rougheft  winters,  or  drieft 
fummers;  among  which  are  grinding  mills,  faws,  polifliers, 
forges,  founderies,  and  battery  works,  for  copper,  iron,  and 
paper;  here  are  alfo  made  variety  of  hard- ware,  but  the  iron 
wire  and  cards  of  this  place,  are  (above  all)  in  great  efteem. 

The  medicinal  and  vulnerary  herbs  found  here  in  great 
abundance,  its  vaft  herds  of  cattle  and  plenty  of  corn  and 
wine,  with  every  other  neceflary  of  life,  proclaim  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  country,  in  which  a  refidence  is  rendered  ftill 
more  agreeable  by  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  laws,  which 
fecures  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  Subject. 

NEWCASTLE  UPON  TYNE.  Keels  in  the  haven 
to  be  meafured  and  marked,  g  Hen.  V.  c.  10.  30  Car.  II. 
Jiat.  1.  c.  8.  6  and  7  Will.  III.  c:  10. 

No  goods  fhall  be  fhipped  in  the  harbour  but  atNewcaf- 
tle.     21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18. 

Fifh,  fait  or  provisions  excepted.  21  H.  VIII.  c.  i%.f.  5. 
The  mayor,  &c.  of  Newcaftle  may  pull  down  wears  in 
the  river.     21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18. 

Gatefide  annexed  to  Newcaftle.  7  Edw.  VI.  c.  10. 
repealed  1  Mar.  Jiat.  3.  c.  3. 

Goldfmiths,  filverfmiths,  and  plate-workers  incorporated. 
1  Ann.  Jiat.  I.  c.  g.f.  4.     See  Coals. 

NEW- ENGLAND.  Our  readers  are  referred  to  Vir- 
ginia for  an  account  of  the  firft,  or  London  company's  ex- 
pedition to  this  place ;  fo  that  we  fhall  here  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  fecond,  or  Plymouth  company's  expe- 
dition. 

Thefe  adventurers  contented  themfelves  for  fome  years, 
with  the  trade  of  furs  with  the  natives  of  North  Virginia, 
and  fifhing  on  that  coaft,  in  which  two  fhips  were  employ- 
ed fo  early  as  the  year  1614,  commanded  by  the  famous 
captain  John  Smith,  and  captain  Thomas  Hunt,  the  former 
of  which  landed,  and  took  a  particular  view  of  the  country 
of  the  Maflachufets,  by  which  he  was  drawn  into  feveral 
fkirmifhes  with  the  natives;  and  afterwards  returning  to 
England,  he  left  orders  with  Hunt,  to  proceed  in  his  Ship, 
with  the  fifh  taken,  to  Spain  :  but  this  ungenerous  man,  not 
content  with  his  finny  treafure,  and  ftimulated  by  an  avari- 
cious defire  of  gain,  took  fuch  iniquitous  fteps  to  procure  it, 
as  proved  of  fatal  confequence  to  the  infant  colony ;  for  as 
foon  as  captain  Smith  was  departed,  he  enticed  twenty- Seven 
of  the  innocent  Indians  aboard,  and  carried  them  with  his 
cargo,  to  Malaga,  where  he  fold  them  at  twenty  pounds  a 


head.  This  outrage  was  refented  by  the  Indians  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  might  juftly  be  expected  ;  they  broke  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  colony,  fo  that  an  entire  Slop  was  put 
to  the  little  they  before  carried  on,  and  their  endeavours  for  ■ 
revenge  were  exerted  on  feveral  future  occasions.  And  re- 
peated difappointments  occurring  from  thefe  disagreements, 
the  patentees  were  diScouraged  from  profecuting  their  in- 
tended Settlements,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  making  them. 
However,  other  adventurers  carried  on  a  trade  to  New- 
England  ;  and  a  congregation  of  independants,  who  had  fled 
Srom  hence  to  Holland  on  account  oS  their  religion,  under 
Mr.  John  RobinSon  their  minister,  now  meditated  another 
remove,  and  determined  on  changing  their  clime  once  more, 
from  an  European  to  an  American ;  flattered  with  the  hopes 
of  finding  an  afylum  in  the  latter,  which  was  denied  them 
in  the  former.  And  they  accordingly  procured  a  grant  for 
their  fettlement  on  Hudfon's  river,  where,  however,  they 
never  arrived ;  but  either  chance  or  treachery  (as  fome  fup- 
poSe)  having  drove  them  to  New-England,  in  the  latitude 
oSforty-two  degrees  north,  they  there  landed,  and  builtthem- 
felves  a  town  which  they  called  New  Plymouth,  being  about 
a  hundred  fouls  in  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  which 
a  great  part  died  the  firft  winter.  However,  new  recruits 
continually  Succeeding,  they  began  to  grow  powerSu),  and 
became  a  flourishing  colony ;  and  this  led  them  to  reflect 
Serioufly  on  the  nature  of  their  prefent  fettlement,  which 
they  knew  to  be  precarious,  as  they  were  not  only  without 
a  patent  or  grant  to  fecure  them  in  the  pofleffion  they  now 
enjoyed,  but  held  them  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  North 
Virginian  (or  New-England)  company.  In  order  therefore 
to  eftablifh  themSelves  on  a  better  footing,  they  commiflion- 
ed  one  of  their  number,  in  the  year  1624,  to  Sollicit  a  char- 
ter for  them,  which  he  Successfully  performed,  and  obtain- 
ed one  more  favourable  than  their  moft  fanguine  expecta- 
tions could  make  them  hope  for ;  they  being  thereby  ena- 
bled to  elect  a  governor,  council,  and  magistrates,  and  to 
make  laws  provided  they  were  no  ways  oppofite  to  ours,  or 
in  any  refpect  encroached  on  the  crown's  prerogative  :  thus 
the  firft  Settlement  in. this  large  and  fertile  country  was  con- 
firmed ;  and  this  animated  others  to  take  the  fame  fteps ;  of 
which  we  fhall  give  Some  account  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
poflible. 

In  1625,  Mr-  White  of  Dorchefler,  another  minifter  of 
the  fame  perfuafion  with  the  before  mentioned,  being  ani- 
mated by  his  fuccefs,  determined  to  follow  his  fteps,  in  hopes 
of  the  fame  good  fortune;  and  accordingly  procured  a  grant 
from  the  North  Virginia  company,  to  divers  therein  men- 
tioned; of  all  that  part  of  New-England,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  great  river  Merimack  and  Charles  river,  &c.  and 
obtained  a  patent  from  king  Charles  I.  to  hold  the  fame; 
which  was  enlarged  by  a  new  one  in  1628,  with  ftill  great- 
er privileges  than  in  thofe  ceded  to  the  New-Plymouth  co- 
lony, and  by  whom  Charles-Town,  Dorchefler,  and  Bof- 
ton  ('the  capital)  were  Successively  built ;  and  Srom  thefe  a 
colony  was  detached,  to  fettle  on  Connecticut  river;  which 
afterwards  obtained  a  grant  for  themfelves,  with  privileges 
Similar  to  thoSe  already  Spoke  of.  After  thefe,  New-Haven 
was  built,  and  the  country  Settled  ;  and  whilft  this  was  tran- 
sacting in  the  South-weft  parts  of  New-England,  thofe  in 
the  nor(h-eaft  were  not  neglected  ;  for  thefe  coafts  having 
for  fome  time  been  frequented,  for  the  advantage  of  fifhing 
and  the  fur  trade,  encouraged  thofe  concerned  therein  to  at- 
tempt an  establishment,  which  they  fucceeded  in  fo  much  to 
their  Satisfaction,  as  in  a  few  years  to  fettle  the  two  counties 
of  New  Hampfhire  and  Main,  for  which  they  obtained  a 
charter;  but  as  feuds  and  divifions  prevailed  among  them, 
they  again  refigned  it  (in  1684)  to  the  crown,  where  the 
property  has  Since  remained. 

And  if  any  one  reflects  on  the  fwift  progrefs  made  in  thefe 
fettlements,  that  in  about  twenty  years  they  had  built  twice 
as  many  towns,  cultivated  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  fettled 
a  tolerable  good  trade,  he  muft  allow  them  to  have  been  un- 
commonly induStrious,  more  especially  if  he  confiders  the 
many  difficulties  they  had  all  along  to  Struggle  with. 

New-England  at  prefent  comprehends  four  very  consi- 
derable governments,  viz.  MafTacnuSets,  (which  with  New- 
Plymouth  and  the  Main  are  now  included  in  one  charter) 
New  Hampshire,  ftill  remaining  Separate ;  Connecticut 
(comprehending  alSo  New-Haven)  and  Rhode  ifland,  with 
Providence  plantation.  The  whole  country  extending 
from  forty-one  to  forty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
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from  fixty  feven  to  feventy-three  degrees  of  weftern  longi- 
tude, abounding  with  plenty  of  fi(h,  fowl,  fruit,  grain,  and 
herbage;  it  is  likewife  replete  with  many  fine  rivers,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  very  numerous. 

Its  commerce  is  very  confiderable,  being  fpread  all  over 
America,  and  to  feveral  parts  in  Europe ;  our  fugar  colonies 
are  from  hence  fupplied  with  fifh,  cattle,  corn,  apples,  but- 
ter, cheefe,  oil,  tallow,  boards,  hoops,  pipe- Staves,  fkins, 
bark,  turpentine,  &c.  and  thefe  in  fuch  vaft  abundance, 
that  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  only  is  computed  to  take  off  the 
value  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  yearly;  they  alfo 
deal  with  the  other  fugar  colonies ;  fometimes  with  the 
French,  more  with  the  Spaniards;  and  their  exportation  of 
fiSh,  for  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  is  greater  than  from  any 
port  except  Newfoundland.  From  hence  they  take  all  kinds 
of  mercery  goods,  linens,  ftockings,  (hoes,  fail-cloth,  cor- 
dage, haberdafhery  ware,  and  a  vaft  many  other  things :  in 
return,  they  build  for  us  a  prodigious  number  of  fhips,  and 
Supply  us  with  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  fkins,  furs,  oil,  whale- 
fins,  logwood,  and  other  commodities ;  befides  a  great  quan- 
tity of  mails,  yards,  and  planks,  for  the  royal  navy  ;  and  as 
we  cannot  pretend  to  make  a  calculation  ourfelves  of  the 
advantages  accruing  to  us  from  this  trade,  we  (hall  adopt 
Sir  Jofiah  Child's  words  on  this  fubjedt,  to  convey  to  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  greatnefs  of  them.  "  To  do  right 
{fays  he)  to  that  induftrious  Englifh  colony  (fpeaking  of  New- 
England)  I  muft  confefs,  that  though  we  lofe  by  their  un- 
limited trade  with  other  foreign  plantations,  yet  we  are  ve- 
jy  great  gainers  by  their  diredt  trade,  to  and  from  Old  En- 
land.  Our  yearly  exportations  of  Englilh  manufactures, 
malt  and  other  goods  from  hence  thither,  amounting,  in  my 
opinion,  to  ten  times  the  value  of  what  is  imported  from 
thence,  which  calculation  I  do  not  make  at  random,  but  up- 
on mature  consideration  ;  and  peradventure  upon  as  much 
experience  of  this  very  trade,  as  any  other  perfon  will  pre- 
tend to  do,  &c.  ".  And  we  (hall  only  add,  that  befides  the 
advantages  which  at  prefent  accrue  to  us  from  this  flourish- 
ing colony,  many  others  may  be  reaped,  whenever  the  le- 
gislature {hall  think  proper  to  encourage  them;  as  from 
thence  all  naval  ftores  may  be  fupplied,  and  a  fufficiency  of 
iron  to  anfwer  every  demand  and  purpofe;  fo  that  we  may 
(hake  off  our  dependance  on  the  northern  powers  for  thefe 
commodities  whenever  we  will,  as  we  can  have  them  of  our 
own,  without  a  balance  of  feveral  hundred  thoufands  a  year 
in  our  disfavour. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  Our  right  to  this  ifland  has 
been  inconteftably  proved  by  feveral  good  authors,  fo  that 
any  advances  towards  it  would  be  fuperfluous  here.  It  lies 
between  forty-feven  and  fifty-two  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  is  fo  far  from  being  that  cold  and  inhofpitable  country 
as  many  have  reprefented  it,  that  St.  John's  and  fome  other 
places,  have  been  conftantly  inhabited  for  many  years  paft ; 
it  is  very  warm  in  the  fummer;  and  though  the  fnows  lie 
long  in  the  winter,  moft  forts  of  European  fruits  grow  wild 
here :  however,  were  there  fewer  in  number,  and  the  foil 
much  worfe  than  it  is,  the  advantages  of  our  poffeffing  it 
would  {till  fubfift,  as  thefe  do  not  refult  from  what  grows 
here,  but  from  the  fifhery  upon  its  coafts  and  banks,  and 
the  natural  confequences  of  it. 

Mr.  Packhurit  has  given  us  an  account  of  its  {late  in  1578, 
when  he  fays,  there  were  about  fifty  fail  of  Englilh,  one 
hundred  fail  of  Spanifh,  befides  twenty  or  thirty  fail  of  Bif- 
cayneers,  fifty  of  Portuguefe,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
French  {hips,  employed  upon  that  coaft;  fo  that  the  filhery 
muft  have  begun  long  before,  to  be  at  fuch  a  height  fo  early, 
and  the  importance  of  it  was  quickly  difcovered  by  queen 
Elizabeth's  wife  miniftry,  and  by  them  fo  encouraged,  that 
towards  the  clofe  of  her  reign,  upwards  of  two  hundred  fail 
of  fifhing  veffels  were  employed,  and  thofe  navigated  by 
more  than  eight  thoufand  feamen. 

The  filhery  has  much  encreafed  fince  the  fole  poffeffion 
of  it  was  confirmed  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain ;  and 
though  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  quantity  caught  there, 
we  are  perfuaded  from  what  we  have  known  carried  abroad, 
that  it  muft  be  at  leaft  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thoufand  quintals,  which  is  fo  much  treafure  got  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  befides  the  requisites  for  carrying  it  on, 
fent  from  hence  thither,  fuch  as  bifcuit,  beef,  pork,  butter, 
cheefe,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  nets,  hook5,  and  lines : 
it  alfo  breeds  a  great  number  of  failors,  and  employs  a  great 
number  of  Ships,  which  occafions  a  very  confiderable  circu- 


lation, in  the  trades  dependant  on  them,  fuch  as  Shipwrights^ 
boat-builders,  with  other  mechanics  and  manufacturers; 
fo  that  this  bufinefs  may  juftly  be  compared  with  the  mines 
of  Peru  for  riches,  but  to  exceed  them  by  far  in  the  other 
confequent  advantages,  of  encreafing  power,  and  comforta- 
bly providing  for  the  many  thoufands  engaged  in  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  it. 

Newfoundland  Trade  free  to  all  Britifh  fubiefts.     10  and 

n  mu.  in.  c.  25,/  1. 

Matters  of  fhips  bound  thither,  to  carry  at  leaft  one  frefh 
man  in  five;  of  by-boats,  to  carry  at  leaft  two  frelh  men 
in  fix  ;  that  is,  one  that  has  made  no  more  than  one  voyage, 
and  one  that  has  never  been  at  fea  before ;  and  are  to  make 
oath  accordingly  before  the  collector  of  the  port,  who  is  to 
give  them  a  certificate  thereof.  10  and  1 1  Will.  III.  c.  25. 
feci.  9,  10. 

NEW- HAVEN,  by  4  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  /  1,  2,  3,  4,  6. 
That  the  haven  and  pier  of  Newhaven  in  Suflex  may  be 
rebuilt,  John  Alfred  Efq;  and  others^  are  constituted  com- 
miflioners;  and  it  Shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  lay  out  the 
faid  harbour  and  pier. 

There  Shall  be  paid  the  Sums  of  money  following,  viz. 
for  every  chaldron  of  coals,  grindftones,  and  other  goods, 
paying  duty  by  the  chaldron,  exported  or  imported,  in  the 
faid  haven,  one  Shilling;  for  every  ton  of  coals,  paying  duty 
by  the  ton,  fait,  plaifter  of  Paris,  tarris,  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
Stone,  and  marble  blocks,  lead,  iron,  or  other  goods,  pay- 
ing duty  or  freight  by  the  ton,  one  Shilling;  for  every  load 
cf  timber,  wainfcot  boards,  trenels,  and  all  other  convert- 
ed timber,  one  Shilling;  for  every  load  of  tan  or  bark,  two 
Shillings ;  for  every  hundred  of  fingle  deals,  fpars,  ufirs, 
pipe,  hogfhead,  and  barrel  Staves,  one  Shilling;  for  every 
hundred  of  double  deals,  two  Shillings;  and  of  three  inch 
deals,  three  Shillings;  for  every  quarter  of  wheat,  peas, 
tares,  beans,  and  all  heavy  feeds,  three-pence;  for  every 
quarter  of  barley,  malt,  oats,  faint-foin,  and  light  grains, 
two-pence;  for  every  hogShead  of  wine,  and  other  liquids, 
fix-pence;  for  every  hogShead  of  fugar,  tobacco,  and  dry 
goods,  nine-pence ;  and  for  every  tierce  thereof,  fix-pence ; 
for  every  barrel  of  pitch,  tar,  groceries,  and  all  other  goods 
in  barrels,  four-pence;  for  every  bundle,  bale,  and  cheft  of 
hemp,  linens,  woollens,  glafs,  fruits,  earthenware,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  weight,  three-pence;  for  every  hun- 
dred weight  of  allum,  cheefe,  tallow,  colours,  Shot,  nails, 
chainsj  and  wrought  iron,  braziers  and  pewterers  wares, 
and  all  other  goods  paying  duty  or  freight  per  hundred 
weight,  one-penny ;  for  every  grofs  of  bottles,  three-pence; 
for  every  hundred  feet  of  paving  Stones,  or  paving  marble, 
two  Shillings ;  for  every  thoufand  of  tiles,  bricks,  and  clink- 
ers, one  Shilling;  for  every  Ship  (fifhing  veffels  excepted) 
that  comes  to  load  or  unload,  two- pence  per  ton,  according 
to  their  light  bills;  for  every  veffel  that  comes  in,  and  nei- 
ther loads  nor  unloads,  two  Shillings  each,  from  twelve  to 
fifty  tons,  andj  if  above  fifty  tons,  four  Shillings;  for  all 
goods  not  enumerated,  one-twelfth  part  of  the  ufual  freight 
from  London  to  Newhaven. 

Which  duties  Shall  be  paid  by  the  perfon  who  (hips  or 
receives  goods,  the  mader  to  pay  the  tonnage  of  the  Ship  ; 
and  no  officer  of  Cuftoms  of  the  port  of  Lewes  (hall  take 
entries,  or  make  cockets,  for  difcharging  goods,  or  for 
clearing  any  (hips,  until  the  duties  be  paid,  or  fecurit  es 
be  given;  or  (hall  permit  any  (hip  to  go  out  of  the  haven, 
until  the  matter  produces  a  receipt  for  the  duties  aforefaid. 

The  collectors  may  go  aboard  and  diftrain  for  non- 
payment, and  in  cafe  of  negledt  for  ten  days,  may  fell  the 
Ship  and  furniture. 

When  the  juftices,  at  their  quarter-feffions  for  Suflex, 
(hall  certify,  that  the  commissioners  are  reimburfed,  one 
half  of  the  duties  (hall  ceafe,  and  the  other  half  (hall  be  con- 
tinued for  keeping  the  haven,  pier,  and  Sluices  in  repair. 
NEWS-PAPERS.  See  Stamps. 
NEWS-HAWKERS.  The  news-hawkers  are  thofe 
who  carry  the  news-papers  from  houfe  to  houfe.  Mean  as 
this  trade  may  feem,  there  are  many  who  gain  a  very  good 
living  by  it.  Some,  by  mere  dint  of  induftry,  get  them- 
felves  cuftomers ;  but  the  moft  common  way  is  to  buy  a  walk 
of  thofe  who  have  more  bufinefs  than  they  can  do,  or  are 
grown  old  and  infirm,  or  of  the  furvivors  of  thofe  who  are 
dead :  for  this  walk  they  give  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  the  profits  gained  by  what  is  fold  ;  fometimes  the  fum 
of  fixty  guineas.      They  take  apprentices,   and  employ 
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poor  lads  to  carry  their  papers  ;   who,  in  time,  become 
hawkers  themfelves. 

NEW-STILE,  &c.     See  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bissex- 
tile, Calendar. 

NEW- YORK.     This  was  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  be- 
came ours  under  the  double  right  of  difcovery  and  con- 
queft;  the  firft  by  Cabot,  and  the  latter  from  the  Dutch, 
who  had  fettled  here,  and  held  it  by  an  illegal  title,  and 
therefore  the  Englifh  have  retained  it  ever  fince  its  recovery 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  war.     It  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  though  generally  very  narrow,  well 
replenifhed  with  provifions  and  farms,  which  occafions  its 
having  few  large  towns;  the  capital  (New-York  city) 
however,  is  very  confiderable  for  this  part  of  the  world, 
as  it  contains  upwarda  of  a  thoufand  well-built  houfes  of 
ftone  and  brick,  befides  commodious  quays  and  warehoufes 
on  its  excellent  harbour,  where  fome  hundreds  of  fhips 
and  veffels  are  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  and  fifheries 
from  hence  carried  on  to  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  where 
they  fend  pipe-ftaves  and  fifb.,  returning  with  wine  and 
brandy  to  their  very  great  advantage :  and  to  all  our  fugar- 
iflands,  more  efpecially  Barbadoes,  they  fend  corn,  flour, 
bread,  beef,  pickled  and  fmoked  pork,  peas,  bacon,  ap- 
ples, onions,  board,  and  pipe-ftaves  ;  for  which  they  bring 
back  fugar,  molafTes,  rum,  ginger,  &c.     And  the  agents 
for  this  province,  in  their  conteft  with  the  fugar  planta- 
tions, affirmed   that  their  winters,  being  fevere,  obliged 
them  to  take  ofF  more  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  this 
kingdom  (for  which  they  remitted  gold  and  filver  more  than 
all  the  iflands  (Jamaica  excepted)  put  together,  and  which 
we  believe  has  remained  uncontradicted. 

At  our  becoming  matters  of  this  country,  it  was  found 
to  be  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but  the  clime  and  foil  have 
proved  fuch  powerful  inducements  to  adventurers,  that 
their  number  is  fuppofed  now  fwelled  to  fifty  thoufand, 
with  an  appearance  of  its  daily  increafe,  from  the  induftry 
and  good  ceconomy  of  the  prefent  inhabitants. 

Salt  how  imported  from  Europe  thither.  3  Geo.  III. 
cap.  r2. 

NICARGUA.  See  La  Trinidad. 
N1COBAR  ISLANDS,  are  fituate  in  the  Indian  ocean 
in  Afia,  north  of  the  illand  of  Sumatra,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  three  hundred  miles  weft  of  the  fur- 
ther peninfula  of  India,  between  ninety-two  and  ninety- 
four  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  feven  and  ten 
degrees  of  north  latitude :  the  largeft  of  thefe  iflands,  which 
gives  name  to  the  reft,  and  lies  furtheft  fouth,  is  forty  miles 
long  and  fifteen  broad.  This  country  is  almoft  covered 
with  wood,  and  produces  no  corn ;  but  they  have  a  fruit 
which  they  boil,  and  ferves  them  inftead  of  bread ;  they 
have  alfo  cacao-nuts,  plantains,  and  other  tropical  fruits, 
on  which  they  live  with  the  fifh  they  take;  but  feem  to 
flight  flefli,  though  they  have  hogs  and  poultry  enough, 
with  which  they  fupply  the  (hips  which  touch  here;  and 
yet  thefe  people,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  of  the  Ande- 
man  iflands,  were  reported  to  be  cannibals,  when  the  Eu- 
ropeans firft  vifited  them.  The  natives,  in  return  for  the 
provifions  they  furnifh  the  fhips  with,  take  iron,  tobacco, 
.and  linen,  and  do  not  feem  to  have  any  commerce  with 
the  nations  of  the  adjacent  continent. 
NIL.     See  Couron. 

NINZIN,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  root  greatly  efteemed 
in  the  Eaft,  and  lately  introduced  into  Europe.  We  have 
already  obferved,  under  Ginseng,  that  ninzen  and ginfeng 
are  too  generally  ufed  as  fynonymous  names,  and  the  roots 
expreffed  by  them  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  ;  they  are 
in  reality  the  names  of  two  very  different  roots,  and  be- 
long to  two  plants  of  very  different  genera.  It  is  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  druggifts  that  ninzin  and  ginfeng  fhould  be  fup- 
pofed the  fame  root,  becaufe  the  ninzin  comes  much  cheaper 
to  them  :  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  intereft  of  the  perfon 
who  pays  the  price  of  ginfeng,  and  expects  to  be  benefited 
by  its  virtues,  to  have  a  root  of  inferior  value  fold  in  its 
place. 

Ninzin  is  an  oblong  root,  larger  and  thicker  than  gin- 
feng, and  of  a  more  lax  and  fpungy  ftructure ;  it  is  ufually 
met  with  about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  fometimes  confiderably  more.  It  is  of  the 
fhape  of  a  (mall  parfnip,  largeft  at  the  top,  and  gradually 
growing  fmaller  to  the  bottom ;  it  generally  runs  down  all 
the  way  fingle,  but  fometimes  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
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branches  towards  the  bottom.  Much  of  the  ninzin  we 
meet  with  is  of  this  divided  kind  ;  for  the  Chinefe  know 
we  look  upon  the  divifion  of  the  foot,  as  one  of  the  cha- 
racters of  ginfeng,  and  therefore  fend  us  over  few,  but  the 
divided  roots  of  this  plant,  which  they  would  have  us 
think  the  fame  with  the  other.  The  ninzin  has  a  tolera- 
bly fmooth  furface,  but  always  is  marked  with  a  number 
of  flight  annular  furrows,  which  run  either  in  part,  or 
perfectly  round  it,  at  certain  fmall  diftances,  and  it  has 
generally  a  number  of  fibres  growing  to  its  bottom.  It  is 
much  lighter  than  the  ginfeng  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  and 
is  foft  and  eafily  cut  through  with  a  knife,  and  does  not 
look  gloffy,  when  frefh  cut ;  but,  if  clofely  examined,  is 
found  to  be  full  of  pores,  and  more  fpungy  in  the  middle 
than  elfewhere.  It  is  of  a  pale  brown,  often  a  whitifh  co- 
lour on  the  furface,  and  has  fomething  of  a  yellowi(h  tinge 
within.  It  has  a  fomewhat  aromatic  and  fweet  fmell,  and 
in  tafte  is  acrid  and  aromatic ;  but  has  much  lefs  of  the 
bitter  in  it  than  the  ginfeng.  Ninzin  fhould  be  chofen 
found,  firm,  and  fomewhat  tough,  not  brittle  or  dufty, 
and  of  an  agreeable  fmell.  There  is  no  danger  of  its  be- 
ing adulterated  ;  but  great  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  buy- 
ing of  ginzeng,  that  this  root  is  not  ufed  to  adulterate 
that. 

The  ninzin  has  been  known  no  longer  in  Europe  than 
the  ginfeng ;  and,  indeed,  we  can  hardly  fay  it  is  yet 
known  as  a  diftinct  root  from  it.  Monfieur  de  Juifieu  is 
the  firft  perfon  who  has  given  the  defcriptions  and  accounts 
of  the  authors  who  place  it  together ;  and  he  is  by  many 
thought,  even  at  this  time,  to  be  in  an  error  about  it ; 
but  the  people  who  fuppofe  that,  neither  know  the  author 
nor  the  fubject.  The  true  ninzin,  for  medicinal  ufe,  is 
collected  on  the  mountains  of  Corea.  They  have  taken 
great  pains  to  cultivate  it  in  their  gardens  in  Japan ;  but 
this  root  is  found  to  want,  after  this  treatment,  the  vu> 
tues  which  it  poffeffes  in  its  natural  ftate. 

The  plant  which  produces  the  ninzin  is  of  the  number 
of  the  pentandria  digynia  of  Linnseus,  and  of  the  berba 
umbellifem  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinefe  and 
Japonefe,  sju,  sjin,  and  nisji,  nindfm,  djindfam,  and  plainly 
Jim ;  the  Tartars  call  it  fiufai.  Not  cne  of  thefe  names 
is  ever  given  by  the  Orientals  to  the  true  ginfeng,  which  is 
only  called  by  that  name,  and  by  that  ofpe  tfi.  The  nin- 
zin is  defcribed  by  Kempfer  in  his  Amanitates  Exotica, 
under  the  name  of  Jifarum  montanum  coreanfe  radice  nan  tu- 
berofa,  and,  by  Linnaeus,  is  made  a  fpecies  of  Jium.  Ac- 
cording to  all  thefe  authors,  it  differs  greatly  from  the  gin- 
feng plant,  which  is  bacciferous ;  whereas,  this  bears  two 
dry  feeds  after  each  flower,  which  are  joined  together  in 
the  manner  of  thofe  of  the  ordinary  umbelliferous  plants. 
The  plant  grows  to  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  ftalk  is  as 
thick  as  a  man's  finger,  full  of  large  knots,  and  pretty 
deeply  ftriated.  The  firft  leaves  are  Ample,  the  fucceed- 
ing  ones  pinnated,  and  like  thofe  of  the  Jium ;  the  flowers 
are  fmall  and  white,  and  ftand  in  umbels  ;  and  the  feeds 
which  fucceed  to  them  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  anife. 
The  plant  propagates  itfelf  very  plentifully  ;  for,  befides 
that  there  are  continually  new  lateral  roots  produced  on 
every  fide  the  old  one,  and  that  the  feeds  are  very  nume- 
rous, there  are  a  fort  of  germs  in  the  alae  of  the  leaves, 
like  thofe  of  our  dentaria  and  other  plants,  which,  when 
they  fall  to  the  earth,  take  root  and  become  fo  many  new 
plants. 

The  roots  are  gathered  for  ufe  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter ;  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  earth,  they  are 
thrown  into  fair  water,  and  left  to  fteep  in  it  for  three 
days :  they  are  afterwards  hung  up  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
large  veflel,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  rice  or  millet  feed  and  water ;  the  veflel  is  co- 
vered, and  the  liquor  being  made  to  boil,  the  roots  receive 
the  fumes  of  it,  and,  when  they  are  dried  afterwards, 
they  become  hard  and  fomewhat  pellucid  ;  they  acquire 
alfo  a  brownifh  or  ferrugineous  colour  in  this  procefs. 

The  Chinefe  and  Japanefe  are  extremely  fond  of  this 
root ;  they  efteem  it  inferior  indeed  to  the  ginfeng,  but 
more  than  equal  to  any  other  drug.  They  give  it  as  a  re- 
ftorative  cordial,  and  provocative,  and  efteem  it  the  beft 
of  all  medicines  in  fevers ;  and  attribute  to  it  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  ginfeng.     See  Ginseng. 

NITRE  is  a  white  cryftalline  fait,  of  an  acrid,  bitter 
tafte,  with  a  certain  fenfation  of  cold.     A  kind  of  nitre 
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appears  fometimes  in  fpontaneous  efflorefcences  on  old 
walls,  and  may  be  artificially  obtained  from  vegetable  and 
animal  matters,  by-rotting  them  together,  and  expofing 
them  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Saltpetre  is 
extracted  from  three  forts  of  earth,  black,  yellow,  and 
white,  in  the  Mogul's  dominions,  and  many  other  places 
of  the  Eaft-Indies ;  whence  all  the  nitre  we  have  is  brought. 

Nitre,  expofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  in  clean  veffels,  eafily 
melts,  parts  with  a  good  deal  of  phlegm,  but  undergoes 
no  other  alteration :  expofed  to  a  great  heat,  it  ufually  flies 
away  in  fume,  or  exudes  through  the  veffel ;  if  any  little 
part  remains,  it  is  found  changed  into  a  fharp  alcali :  if  a 
coal,  or  any  other  inflammable  matter,  be  thrown  upon 
nitre  whilft  in  fufion,  a  detonation  erifues  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  confiderable  noife ;  after  the  detonation  is  over, 
a  large  quantity  of  alcaline  fait  is  found  remaining. 

Cold  water  diffolves  pure  nitre  flowly;  but  by  agitation 
may  be  made  to  take  up  one  fixth  of  its  weight :  a  fatu- 
rated  folution  of  this  fait  fet  to  cryftallize,  fhoots  into 
colourlefs  tranfparent  cryftals,  in  appearance  not  unlike 
natural  fprig-cryftal ;  their  figure  is  that  of  an  hexagonal 
prifm,  terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  an  equal  number  of 
fides. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  or  fubftances  containing  it;  as  cer- 
tain bolar  earths,  being  mixed  along  with  nitre,  and  both 
expofed  to  the  fire,  a  red  vapour  arifes,  which  being 
catched  in  proper  veffels,  proves  a  ponderous,  yellow, 
acid  liquor,  which  diffolves  all  the  metals,  and  fundry 
other  metallic  and  earthy  fubftances,  gold  excepted.  Pure 
nitre,  before  it  has  felt  the  fire,  changes  not  the  colour  of 
fyrup  of  violets ;  nor  does  it  curdle  milk ;  it  turns  folution 
of  fublimate  milky,  and  renders  infufions  of  galls  turbid, 
and  of  a  whitifh  or  afh-colour. 

Dr.  Stahl  has  written  an  exprefs  treatife  upon  the  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  nitre,  in  which  he  informs  us,  from  his 
own  experience,  that  this  fait  gently  thickens  the  animal 
juices,  and  allays  all  febrile  heats  and  ebullitions  of  the 
blood;  that  added  to  gargarifms employed  in  inflammations 
of  the  fauces  in  acute  fevers,  it  thickens  the  falival 
moifture  upon  the  palate  and  fauces  into  the  confiftence  of 
a  mucus,  which  keeps  them  moift  for  a  confiderable  time ; 
whereas,  if  nitre  is  not  added,  a  fudden  drynefs  of  the 
mouth  immediately  enfues :  that  in  fpitting  of  blood,  nitre 
given  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  at  proper  intervals 
of  time,  never  failed  to  put  a  flop  to  the  haemorrhage ; 
and  in  other  haemorrhages  likewife,  it  was  always  found  to 
have  the  beft  effects,  provided  it  was  fkilfully  dofed  :  that 
in  nephritic  complaints,  the  prudent  ufe  of  nitre  is  of  more 
fervice  than  any  of  the  numerous  medicines  ufually  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe. 

This  celebrated  author  likewife  affirms,  from  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  that  nitre  gives  great  relief  in  fup- 
preflion  and  heat  of  urine,  whether  fimple  or  occafioned 
by  a  venereal  taint :  that  it  is  of  great  fervice  in  acute  and 
inflammatory  pains  of  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  &c. 
in  all  eryfipelatous  affections,  whether  particular  or  uni- 
verfal,  and  likewife  in  chronic  deliriums  :  that  in  diar- 
rhaeas  happening  in  petechial  fevers,  nitre  mixed  with  ab- 
forbents  and  fixed  diaphoretics,  had  the  beft  effects,  al- 
ways putting  a  flop  to  the  flux,  or  elfe  rendering  the  eva- 
cuation falutary ;  that  in  diarrhasas  happening  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  had  been  employed  with  the  like  fuccefs,  two 
dofes,  or  three  at  molt  (confifting  of  two,  three,  or  four 
grains  each,  according  to  the  age,  &c.  of  the  patient) 
given  at  the  interval  of  two  or  three  hours,  putting  a  flop 
to  the  flux,  after  the  bezoardic  powders,  both  with  and 
without  opium,  had  been  given  without  fuccefs.  The 
fame  author  recommends  this  fait  likewife  as  a  medicine  of 
fmgular  fervice  in  choleras  attended  with  great  anxieties 
and  heat  of  the  blood  ;  in  the  flatulent,  fpafmodic  heart- 
burns, familiar  to  hypochondriacal  perfons ;  and  the  lofs 
of  appetite,  naufea,  heart-burn,  vomiting,  &c.  which 
gouty  perfons  are  fometimes  feized  with,  upon  the  pains 
of  the  feet,  &c.  fuddenly  remitting.  In  fhort,  this  great 
phyfician  looks  upon  nitre  as  an  almoft  univerfal  medicine ; 
and  affures  us,  that  no  bad  confequences  are  to  be  feared 
from  the  internal  ufe  of  it :  neverthelefs,  he  obferves  that 
in  a  phthifis  and  ulcerous  affections,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
of  no  fervice ;  and  that  therefore  its  ufe  may  be  fuperfeded 
in  thefe  complaints. 

Nitre  has  been  fuppofed  by  many,  and  thofe  very  emi- 
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nent  authors,  to  be  in  part  at  leaft,  if  not  wholly,  a  fait 
of  animal,  not  of  foflil  origin,  as  they  fuppofe  that,  where 
it  is  found  in  the  earth,  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  excrements 
of  animals,  and,  where  on  old  walls,  to  the  effluvia  of 
animal  bodies  once  inhabiting  them  :  but  not  to  urge  the 
improbability  of  an  animal  fait  being  lodged  in  ftone-walls 
for  many  ages  after  animals  were  among  them,  and  afford- 
ing a  fupply  of  efflorefcences  continually  in  the  place  of 
thofe  which  arefweptoff,  we  may  obferve  that  our  ranging 
it  among  the  foflils  is  fufficiently  fupported  by  our  receiving 
the  far  greater  quantities  of  it  among  us  from  the  Oriental 
nations,  where  it  is  found  embodied  in  earth,  as  metals  in 
their  ores,  and  from  whence  it  is  feparated  by  water  as 
thofe  other  bodies  are  from  the  ores  by  fire. 

The  earth,  from  which  nitre  is  made,  both  in  Perfia 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  a  kind  of  yellowifh  marl :  it  is 
found  in  the  bare  cliffs  of  the  fides  of  hills  expofed  to  the 
northern  and  eaftern  winds,  and  never  in  any  other  fitua- 
tion.  The  earth  is  light,  crumbly,  and  friable;  and 
though  it  be  fubject  to  accidental  variations  of  colour  from 
admixtures  of  other  earths  among  it,  and,  on  this  occafion, 
appears  fometimes  blackifli,  reddifh,  or  whitifh,  yet  its 
other  qualities  always  diftinguifh  it  with  fufficient  eafe:  it 
melts  very  freely  in  the  mouth,  and  leaves  a  ftrong  tafte  of 
faltpetre  in  it. 

They  collect  large  quantities  of  this  earth,  and,  having 
prepared  feveral  pits,  which  they  line  with  a  firm  and  tough 
clay,  they  fill  them  half  full  of  water,  and  throw  into  it 
large  quantities  of  this  earth  :  this  foon  moulders  away  to 
powder,  they  then  add  more  water,  and  ftir  the  whole 
thoroughly  together ;  after  which  they  let  it  ftand  four  or 
five  days :  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  open  a  hole  in  one 
of  the  fides  of  the  pit,  and  by  means  of  a  channel,  cut 
to  a  proper  depth  and  lined  with  the  fame  clay,  they  let 
all  the  clear  water  run  out  of  the  firft  pit  into  another, 
which  is  prepared  in  a  level  ground,  and  is  inclofed  on  all 
fides,  except  the  north-eaft,  by  walls,  but  has  no  cover- 
ing at  the  top.  In  this  pit  the  action  of  the  fun  and  air  by 
degrees  evaporates  the  water ;  and  the  fait,  which  it  hath 
before  wafhed  out  of  the  earth,  now  fhoots  into  cryftals 
about  the  fides  of  the  pit.  Thefe  cryftals  are  fmall  and 
imperfect  as  well  as  impure.  They  are  of  the  fame  hexa- 
edral  figure  with  the  purer  cryftals  of  this  fait ;  but  they  are 
ufually  without  the  pyramids  at  the  ends,  and  often  tdo 
fhort  for  their  thicknefs.  They  are  of  a  brownifh  or  dufky 
colour,  and  are  in  this  ftate  fent  over  to  us.  This  is  the 
rough  nitre  which  we  receive  from  the  Eaft-Indies. 

As  the  far  greater  part  of  the  nitre,  ufed  in  the  world, 
is  prepared  in  this  manner,  we  are  to  fuppofe  this  kind  of 
earth,  which  is  found  alfo  in  other  countries,  to  be  the 
true  ore  of  nitre,  though  there  are  feveral  other  Very  dif- 
ferent ways  of  procuring  it  befide. 

In  many  places,  the  ruins  of  old  buildings,  where  the 
walls  are  expofed  to  the  north-eaft,  and  are  defended  from 
rain  by  being  covered  at  top,  fhoot  forth  an  efflorefcence 
of  nitrous  fait,  cold  and  acrid  to  the  tafte,  and  in  all  re- 
fpecls  refembling  the  common  faltpetre.  This  efflorefcence 
is  found  much  more  abundantly  in  the  Eaftern  nations  than 
any  where  elfe,  and  the  ufe  the  people  there  make  of  it  is 
this ;  they  do  not  work  it  from  nitre  alone,  but  when  their 
folution,  madefrom  the  nitrous  earth  before  defcribed,  will 
yield  no  more  cryftals,  they  then  throw  into  the  pit  a 
quantity  of  thefe  efflorefcences,  and  it  immediately  after 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  cryftals  like  the  firft.  That  this 
fait  fhould  be  found  on  the  furface  of  walls,  is  not  won- 
derful, fince  it  is  found  on  or  only  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth  where  it  is  produced  ;  they  only  cut  away  the  marl 
for  about  a  foot  deep,  to  throw  into  the  nitre-pits  what  re- 
mains underneath;  this  contains  no  nitre  till  it  has  been 
expofed  to  the  air  a  fufficient  time,  and  the  fame  earth, 
where  it  is  difcovered  at  any  thing  more  than  a  foot  depth 
in  digging,  never  being  found  to  contain  a  grain  of  it. 

Earths  of  whatfoever  kind,  moiftened  and  penetrated 
by  the  dung  and  excrements  of  animals,  frequently  alfo 
afford  nitre  in  large  quantities.  The  earths  at  the  bottom 
of  pigeon-houfes,  and  thofe  of  ftable  and  cow-houfes,  all 
afford  nitre,  on  being  thrown  into  water  and  boiled.  In 
France,  where  very  little  nitre  is  imported,  they  make  all 
that  is  ufed  in  their  gunpowder-works,  &c.  from  the  rub- 
bifh  or  old  mortar  of  buildings,  and  the  plaifter  with  which 
their  houfes  abound.  In  fact,  the  mortar  of  old  walls 
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with  us,  if  moiftered  with  urine,  and  expofed  to  the  air 
in  a  proper  fituation,  that  is,  open  to  the  north-eaft,  and 
covered  over  to  defend  it  from  wet,  never  fails  to  afford 
nitre  after  a  few  weeks,  and  that  often  in  no  lefs  a  propor- 
tion than  that  of  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  ingre- 
dients :  finally,  Hoffman  affirms  that  it  may  at  any  time  be 
extracted  from  the  air,  by  expofing  an  alcaline  fait  to  it  in 
a  proper  fituation,  covered  over-head  from  rains  and 
dews. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  a  manufactory  of  nitre  might 
be  eftablifhed  in  England,  to  as  much  advantage  as  that  of 
France;  though  in  the  hands  in  which  fuch  attempts 
have  hitherto  been,  they  have  not  fucceeded.  The  place 
where  the  materials  are  expofed,  is  a  thing  to  be  carefully 
examined :  it  muft  be  moderate,  as  to  the  great  points  of 
moifture  and  drynefs ;  if  there  be  too  much  moifture,  the 
nitre  which  is  already  formed  will  be  warned  away ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  without  feme  moifture,  the  falts  will  hard- 
ly be  formed  at  all.  Heat  and  cold,  unlefs  exceffive,  are 
of  noufe. 

It  is,  in  confequence  of  the  requifitenefs  of  fo  certain 
a  degree  of  moifture  to  the  materials  from  which  nitre  is 
to  be  obtained,  that  the  north-eaft  winds  are  of  fo  much 
ufe  in  the  production  of  it :  in  fpring  and  autumn,  which 
are  the  feafons  when  this  fait  is  principally  made,  thefe 
two  winds  are  neither  too  moift  nor  too  dry,  efpecially  in 
the  night ;  the  fouth  and  wefterly  winds  are  deftructive, 
becaufe  of  the  ftorms  and  (Lowers  they  almoft  continually 
bring  with  them. 

The  earths,  from  which  nitre  is  procured  in  greateft 
abundance,  are  found  principally  in  Perfia,  in  China,  and 
the  Eaft-Indies,  and  in  Mufcovy  ;  not  that  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  without  them,  but  in  many  they  are  difre- 
garded.  This  earth  affords  along  with  the  nitre  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fea-falt,  though  there  is  always  "fome  of 
this  with  the  other.  The  rubbifh  and  earths  we  boil  for 
it  in  Europe  always  afford  a  very  large  quantity  of  it ;  but 
they  find  ways  of  feparating  a  great  deal  of  it,  before  they 
begin  to  flioot  the  nitre.  When  the  lixivium  of  the  ni- 
trous earth  has  been  boiled  to  a  certain  degree,  they  run  it 
into  proper  veffels,  in  whiqhthe  fea-falt  (hoots  into  cubic 
grains  at  the  bottom,  before  the  nitre  begins  to  form  its 
cryftals ;  they  then  drain  off  the  liquor  thus  freed  from  a 
great  part  of  this  extraneous  fait  into  other  veffels,  in  which 
it  is  left  to  flioot  for  the  nitre  in  a  cold  place.  When  they 
have  feparated  all  the  cryftals  that  are  there  found,  they 
evaporate  the  liquor  farther,  and  thence'obtain  more :  at 
length  they  find  a  large  quantity  of  an  extremely  acrid  and 
bitter  liquor,  fat  and  oily  to  the  touch,  which  will  afford 
no  more  cryftals  j  and  this  they  call  the  mother  water  of 
faltpetre,  becaufe  by  fprinkling  it  on  other  earths,  they 
find  it  difpofes  them  for  the  production  of  more  nitre. 

The  cryftals  of  nitre  thus  produced,  are  far  from  the 
neceffary  purity :  they  require  to  be  diffolved  and  re-cryftal- 
lized  two  or  three  times  to  bring  them  to  the  requifite  per- 
fection ;  after  which,  the  French  often  melt  them  over  the 
fire  as  they  do  our  Englifti  allum,  and,  when  a  good  part 
-of  the  water  is  evaporated,  they  caft  the  whole  into  cafks. 
This  is  what  the  French  authors  call  rock  or  roach  nitre. 

The  preparations  of  it  in  ufe  in  the  prefent  practice  are 
thefe:  I.  magnefia  alba,  which  fee;  2.  nitruni  vitriolatum ; 
3.  fpiritus  nitri,  fpirit  of  nitre ;  4.  fpiritus  nitri  dulcis,  the 
fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  j  5.  aquafortis. 

Spirit  of  Nitre,  fpiritus  nitri,  in  chemiftry,  is  made  in 
the  following  manner :  Dry  eighteen  ounces  of  purified 
nitre,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder :  put  it  into 
a  clean  retort,  and  pour  upon  it  fix  ounces  of  pure  and 
highly  rectified  oil  of  vitriol ;  place  the  retort  immediately 
in  a  fand-furnace,  and  apply  a  large  receiver,  luting  the 
juncture  with  fome  Windfor  loam ;  let  the  fire  at  firft  be 
very  gentle,  the  receiver  will  neverthelefs  be  full  of  white 
fumes,  and  a  red  liquor  will  come  over  in  drops ;  increafe 
the  fire  gradually  tilljit  rifes  to  the  utmoft  heat  a  (and  fur- 
nace is  capable  of ;  then,  when  no  more  comes  over,  let 
all  cool :  have  a  bottle  with  a  glafs  funnel  ready  in  the 
mouth  of  it,  and  placed  under  a  chimney ;  pour  the  liquor 
out  of  the  receiver  into  it,  avoiding  the  dangerous  fumes, 
and  flop  it  clofe  up  for  ufe.  The  receiver  is  to  be  flopped 
alfo,  and  referved  for  the  fame  ufe  another  time.  It  will 
remain  filled  for  many  weeks  with  a  red  vapour,  continu- 
ally fluctuating  and  in  motion.    The  fpirit  in  the  bottle 


will  appear  of  a  gold  colour,  and  a  red  vapour  will  fill  the 
(pace  over  it.  This  liquor  is  the  true  and  genuine  fpirit  of 
nitre  alone  ;  it  contains  nothing  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  that 
was  ufed  in  the  making  of  it,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
nitre,  which  did  not  come  over  in  fumes,  remains  mixed 
with  the  acid  in  form  of  a  denfe,  white,  and  natural  fait, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  tartarum  vitriolatum,  and  afford- 
ing the  nitrum  vitriolatum  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  There 
is  no  method  of  feparating  a  ftronger  or  purer  fort  of  nitre 
than  this.  Glauber  was  the  inventor  of  this  method,  and 
he  deferves  for  it  the  honour  of  being  acknowledged  the 
inventor  of  one  of  the  nobleft  difcoveries  that  chemiftry 
ever  produced. 

This  fpirit  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  menftruums  in  che- 
miftry. It  diffolves  filver,  and  moft  of  the  other  metals, 
and  femi-metals,  and  even  (tones  of  all  kinds,  except  thofe 
which  have  cryftals  for  their  bafes ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  our 
pebbles,  and  in  the  agates  and  onyxes  of  other  countries  : 
thefe  are  fafe  from  the  effects  of  all  menftrua,  till  the 
great  defideratum,  a  folvent  for  cryftals,  (hall  be  found. 
Spirit  of  nitre  does  not  touch  gold  :  it  gives_a  power  of  dlf- 
folving  filver  to  many  other  acids  which  before  wanted  it, 
as  the  fpirit  or  oil  of  vitriol  and  of  fulphur  ;  but  it  requires 
of  mixture  of  fea-falt  to  give  it  this  power  upon  gold ; 
with  that  mixture  it  becomes  an  aqua  regia.  This  fpirit  is 
too  corrofive  to  be  given  internally  in  its  own  form  ;  but 
it  furnifhes  us  with  a  very  valuable  medicine,  under  the 
name  of  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Sweet  fpirit  «/"Nitre,  fpiritus  nitri  dulcis.  Put  into  a 
large  glafs  cucurbit  a  quart  of  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  add  to  it,  by  a  very  little  at  a  time,  half  a  pound  of 
the  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre  before  defcribed ;  when  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre  is  in,  fit  on  a  head,  and, 
placing  a  cucurbit  in  fand,  diftil  over  the  liquor  fo  long,  as 
what  runs  from  the  nofeof  the  head  will  not  ferment  with 
an  alcali. 

The  caution  required  in  mixing  thefe  two  liquors  is  very 
great.  There  is  fcarce  any  mixture  capable  of  fuch  ill  con- 
fluences ;  it  emits  a  fuffbcating  vapour,  and  will  often 
burft  the  veffels  by  the  heat  and  ebullition  it  raifes,  if  done 
too  haftily.  There  immediately  arifes  a  fragrant  fmell  on 
mixing  the  liquors,  and  the  vapour  that  is  raifed  from  them 
is  almoft  fiery.  It  is  a  very  noble  diuretic  and  carmina- 
tive ;  it  is  given  in  the  ftone  and  gravel  with  great  fuccefs, 
and  alfo  in  jaundices  and  dropfies.  It  is  of  great  fervice  in 
reftoring  the  appetite,  when  depraved  by  a  mucous  flegm. 
It  alfo  allays  thirft.  The  dofe  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
drops  in  wine  and  water.  Prudently  ufed,  it  is  excellent 
for  cleaning  the  teeth  j  but,  if  made  too  free  with,  it  de- 
ftroys  them. 

Vitriolated  Nitre,  nitrum  vitriolatum.  Diffblve  the 
mafs  left  in  the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of  fpirit  of  nitre, 
in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  in  about  eight  times  its 
weight  of  water.  Filtrate  the  folution,  and,  when  per- 
fectly clear,  evaporate  the  liquor  to  fuch  a  ftandard,  that 
the  fait  will  no  longer  be  fuftained  in  it ;  then  fet  it  in  a 
cool  place,  and,  as  the  fait  (hoots,  collect  it,  and,  laying 
it  in  an  earthen  cullendar  to  drain,  when  well  dried,  re- 
ferve  it  for  ufe.  It  is  of  much  the  fame  virtues  with  the 
tartarum  vitriolatum,  and  is  frequently  fold  under  its 
name. 

NIVERNOIS,  or  Nevers,  a  province  in  France, 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Burgundy,  on  the  fouth  by  Bour- 
bonnois,  on  the  weft  by  Berry,  on  the  north  by  Gatinois. 
It  is  pretty  fertile  in  wine,  corn,  and  fruit ;  there  are  alfo 
many  woods,  and  mines  of  iron.  It  is  watered  by  feveral 
rivers,  three  of  which  are  navigable,  namely,  the  Loire, 
the  Allier,  and  the  Yonne.  Its  extent  is  about  feventeen 
leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  twelve  from  eaft 
to  weft.  The  only  place  where  there  is  any  confiderable 
trade,  is  at 

Nevers,  the  capital  city,  fituate  on  the  river  Loire,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Allier  and  the  rivulet  of  Nierre. 
This  city  is  famous  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
glafs,  white  iron,  and  fine  earthen-ware  manufactured 
here. 

NOBLE  was  an  ancient  kind  of  Englifh  money  now 
not  in  ufe:  but  at  this  day  we  value  a  noble  at  fix  (hil- 
lings and  eight-pence,  but  have  no  peculiar  coin  of  that 
name. 

NORFOLK, 


NOR 


NOR 


NORFOLK  has  a  juftly  celebrated  fabric  of  all  forts 
of  fluffs  at  Norwich,  of  which  there  is  yearly  fold  to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  befides  what  the 
manufacture  of  ftockings  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  may  import.  Its  produces  are  cattle,  corn,  wool, 
and  herrings,  which  latter  abound  like  the  pilchards  in  the 
Weft,  and  are  taken  in  equal  quantities  ;  fo  that  commonly 
as  many  barrels  of  thefe  are  (hipped  in  a  year  as  there  are 
hoglheads  of  the  .others ;  thefe  employ  a  great  number 
of  hands  in  their  cure,  fo  that  in  catching,  falting,  fmok- 
ing,  &c.  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yarmouth 
are  engaged,  and  the  (hips  belonging  to  the  place  find  good 
freights  in  carrying  them  abroad.  This  is  a  great  dairy 
county  in  the  butter  way,  making  yearly  about  forty  thou- 
fand firkins,  which  is  fent  weekly  to  Downham  upon  the 
river  Cam,  and  fo  by  water  to  Cambridge,  from  whence 
it  is  carried  by  land  to  London. 

NORMANDY.  To  treat  of  this  large  and  rich  pro- 
vince, with  due  regularity,  we  (hall  do  it  according  to 
its  cuftomary  divifion,  i'nto  the  three  diftrifts  of  Rouen, 
Alencon,  and  Caen. 

The  former  produces  corn,  cyder,  cattle,  hemp,  and 
flax,  and  befides,  has  fome  fiflieries  in  Dieppe,  Honfleur, 
Havre,  &c.  Its  manufactures  confift  of  woollens,  linens, 
leather,  hats,  combs,  paper,  and  playing  cards;  at  Rouen, 
Elbeuf,  Darnetal,  St.  Aubin,  Aumale,  Bolbec,  Louviers, 
LaBoville,Gournay,  &c.  are  made  all  forts  of  cloth,  ferges, 
druggets,  ratines,  blankets,  and  divers  fpecies  of  fluffs 
and  hangings,  in  which  are  employed  about  eleven  hun- 
dred looms,  and  from  eight  to  nine  thoufand  bales  of  wool, 
(befides  other  materials)  of  which  five  thoufand  are  Spanifh, 
and  the  reft  of  the  fineft  ftaples  of  France.  Linens  of 
many  proportions  and  different  finenefs  are  made  at  Pon- 
teau-de-Mer,  Lizieux,  Bernay,  Rouen,  Caudebec,  Ar- 
ques,  and  Montiolliers.  The  molt  confiderable  tanneries 
are  at  Rouen,  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  hats  are  made 
in  feveral  of  thefe  parts,  though  the  quantity  is  vaftly  (hort 
of  what  they  have  been  formerly. 

The  diftri£t  of  Caen  has  not  a  lefs  extenfive  or  impor- 
tant trade  than  this  laft  treated  of ;  but  it  feems  as  if  each 
part  of  this  receiverfliip  had  appropriated  a  different  fpecies 
of  bufinefs  to  itfelf. 

Here  are  gathered  a  large  parcel  of  drugs  for  dying, 
fuchas  woad,  argol,  fumac,  &c.     The  butter  of  Iffigny, 
the  white  fait  made  in  feveral  ponds,  the  linens  fabricated 
at  Bayeux,  and  in  its  circumjacent  parts,  are  the  only 
manufactures  of  it  j    the  wool,    hemp,  and  flax,  in  this 
neighbourhood,   are  fold  unmanufactured.     In  the  diftridt 
of  Vire,  are  three  great  forges  of  braziery,  viz.  at  En- 
vou,  Alouze,  and  Cherbourg ;  and  here  are  made  fome 
woollens  and  linens ;  at  St.  Lo,  Vire,  Valogne,  Cherbourg, 
Coutances,  Frefne,  St.  Pierre-de-Antremont,  Athis,  Flars, 
and  Holouze,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  thoufand  five 
hundred  pieces  of  cloths,  ferges,  and  fluffs,  befides  linens, 
hats,  ftockings,  leather,  &c.  and  the  territory  of  Alencon 
is  nothing  inferior  to  the  other  preceding  two,  either  in 
the  diverfity  of  its  commodities,  or  importance  of  its  trade. 
Large  parcels  of  various  forts  of  linens  are  made  at  Dom- 
front,  Vimontiers,  and  thereabouts.     The  manufacture  of 
vellum    lace   was  maintained  through  the  long  war  at 
Alencon ;    the  magnificence,   or  rather  extravagance  of 
France,  fufKcing  for  its  fupport,  even  in  thofe  diftrefsful 
times  ;   of  cloths  and  fluffs,  from  fifty  to  fifty-two  thou- 
fand pieces,  are  made  in  this  divifion  in  a  common  year. 
The  pins  made  at  Laigle,  and  at  Conches,  the  hardware 
and  braziery  of  this  laft,  the  tanneries  at  Argentan,  Vi- 
montiers, Couches,  and  Vernevil ;  the  fabric  of  wooden 
fhoes,  the  forming  of  joifts,  beams,  and  other  timber  for 
building ;  the  fattening  of  poultry  for  Paris ;  and  the  butter 
and  eggs  fent  there ;  the  faltpetre  in  the  diftrift  of  Argen- 
tan, are  no  fmall  addition  to  the  commerce  of  Alencon : 
but  the  glafs-houfes  at  Nonant,  in  the  foreftof  Exme;  at 
Fortifiambert  in  the  foreft  of  Montpinfon  ;   and  the  two 
eftabliftied  in  the  Thimarais,  with  the  forges  for  iron  at 
Chanfegray,  Varennes,  Carvuges,  Rannes,  Conches,  and 
la  Bonneville,  are  the  fabrics  which  moftly  enrich  their 
neighbourhood  by  their  quantities  and  perfection  ;  and  to 
thefe  we  may  add  the  breeding  a  great  number  of  horfes, 
and  making  large  quantities  of  hats,  as  other  advantages 
to  this  country. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  though  One  of  the  fineft 
counties  in  England,  furniflies  but  very  little  for  trade,  as 
it  has  no  manufactures  but  of  worded  and  yarn  ftockings  ; 
and  its  produces  confift  of  corn*  cattle,  wool,  faltpetre, 
and  fome  butter  fent  up  frefh  and  in  lumps  to  London. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  is  fo  abundant  in  coals* 
that  all  Europe  might  be  fupplied  from  it ;  Newcaftle  fends 
yearly  to  London  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  chaldrons, 
and  for  their  conveyance  keeps  upwards  of  five  hundred 
large  (hips  continually  employed,  to  the  no  fmall  improve- 
ment of  our  marine,  as  this  dangerous  navigation  proves  a 
continual  fund  of  good  failors,  than  which  none  are  ftouter 
nor  better.  Here  are  large  mines  alfo  of  lead  and  iron* 
which  latter  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  what  comes  from 
Derbyfhire,  and,  like  that,  chiefly  ufed  by  the  nailors,  &c. 
Grindftones  are  found  in  fome  parts  ;  and  the  river  Tine 
is  fo  abundant  in  falmon,  that  great  quantities  are  pickled 
and  {hipped  off  from  Berwick  and  Newcaftle  for  foreign 
markets.  This  county,  with  Cumberland,  fends  about 
fifteen  thoufand  firkins  of  butter  to  London,  and  between 
two  and  three  thoufand  more  into  Kent,  the  former  (hipped 
at  Newcaftle  and  Blyth. 

NORWAY.  This  kingdom  is  ancient,  and  was  go- 
verned by  its  own  princes,  till  1397*  when  it  became  a  pvo- 
vince  of  Denmark.  Its  northern  borders*  at  Wardhuus, 
lie  in  the  latitude  of  feventy  degrees  fifty  minutes  j  and  its 
fouth-eaft,  at  Frederickihald,  in  fifty-nine  degrees  twenty 
minutes ;  its  fouth-weft  limits  being  the  Naze,  in  fifty- 
feven  degrees  fifty  minutes  3  and  the  inland  frontiers  are* 
in  many  places,  feparated  from  Sweden  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  continue  to  the  North  Sea.  The  country  is 
very  barren,  not  producing  a  fufficiency  either  of  corn  or 
cattle  for  the  inhabitants  fupport,  although  it  is  in  general 
very  thinly  peopled  (proportionate  to  its  vaft  extent)  con- 
taining only  two  hundred  ninety-one  parifhes,  with  nine 
hundred  thirty-nine  churches  and  chapels  of  eafe ;  it  differs 
from  all  other  of  his  Danifh  majefty's  dominions,  in  pro- 
ducing many  more  commodities  for  exportation  than  they 
all  put  together ;  its  natives  being  aftive,  laborious,  in- 
duftrious,  and  honeft. 

Copper  is  one  of  its  principal  products,  and  of  this  the 
chief  works  are  at  Roraas,  Silboc,  Quickne,  Meldahl,  (or 
Lyckens)  Faadahl,  and  Aardahl.  The  firft  of  thefe  mines 
yields  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  yearly,  on  which 
the  king  hath  two  rix-dollars  per  ton  excife,  a  tenth  in  kind, 
and  a  duty  on  exportation  of  eight  pounds  fifteen  (hillings 
per  ton,  which  brings  near  one-fifth  of  its  value  into  the 
revenue. 

It  is  moftly  fhipped  for  Holland ;  and  the  proprietors  of 
this  mine  have  it  divided  into  one  hundred  and  feventy-two 
{hares,  each  worth  about  five  hundred  pounds  fterling,  as 
in  a  medium  of  twenty  years  paft,  it  hath  yielded  twenty 
per  cent,  annually,  after  having  teen  worked  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  years.  It  lies  about  one  hundred  and  eight 
Englifh  miles  eaft  fouth-eaft  from  Drontheim. 

Quickne  is  more  ancient  than  this  now  mentioned,  ly- 
ing three  hundred  and  fixty  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  it, 
and  produces  about  fifty  tons  yearly. 

Meldahl  is  the  third,  and  has  been  wrought  with 
various  fuccefs,  having  at  fometimes  rendered  the  pro- 
prietors fifty  per  cent,  and  at  others  nothing :  the  medium 
quantity  is  computed  to  be  near  fifty  tons  yearly. 

Selboe  had  been  given  over  for  thirty  years,  but  wrought 
again  for  fifteen  paft  by  the  boors,  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  Drontheim. 

Faadahl  hath  been  wrought  about  three  years,  though 
it  had  been  given  over  for  feveral  before ;  it  now  affords 
great  hopes  of  being  the  fecond  mine  in  Norway,  and  is 
about  fix  hundred  miles  weft  from  Drontheim. 

Aardahl,  eighty  miles  fouth  fouth-eaft  from  Bergen,  was 
rented  by  the  Englifli  charitable  corporation  about  the  year 
1731 ;  but  whether  through  the  ftubbornnefs  of  the  ore, 
ignorance  of  the  people  fent  over,  fome  iniquity  in  the  ma- 
nagers, or  all  together,  feveral  thoufand  pounds  were  funk, 
and  after  one  or  two  cargoes  had  been  (hipped  for  New- 
caftle, the  company  (topped  payment,  and  the  working 
the  mine  has  been  ever  fince  difcontinued.  About  three 
millions  Winchefter  bufliel  of  charcoal,  and  many  thou- 
fand fathoms  of  billet  wood,  are  yearly  confirmed  at  the 
feveral  different  melting-houfes,  which  latter  beginning  to 
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grow  fcarcej  makes  it  probable  that  the  drain  of  few  years 
more  will  oblige  the  artificers  to  have  recourfe  to  Britain 
For  a  fupply  of  her  mineral  coal. 

The  five  laft  mines  are  exempted  from  any  payment  to 
the  revenue,  on  account  of  their  poverty  ;  and  in  that  of 
Quickne  is  a  well,  whofe  water  turns  iron  into  copper  in 
three  years  foaking.  At  Kongfbergh,  four  miles  above 
Stromfoe,  are  alfo  mines  of  filver,  which,  in  May  17319 
were  let  out  to  farm,  after  a  prohibition  to  all  ftrangers 
had  been  iflued  in  the  preceding  February,  not  to  take  any 
intereft  therein :  and  at  Drontheim  is  a  pearl-fifliery, 
whofe  revenue  the  king  granted  to  the  queen  in  the  faid 
year.  Its  other  products  are  iron,  pitch,  tar,  fifh,  fkins, 
tallow,  butter,  allies,  and  above  all  mails,  boards,  and 
timber. 

About  the  year  1738,  an  allum  work  was  erected  near 
Chriftiana,  where  is  an  inexhauftible  rock  of  (late,  which 
is  burnt  into  afhes,  and  thefe  being  fteeped  in  waterj  and 
afterwards  boiled,  produce  allum,  though  my  author  is 
uncertain  whether  any  urine  or  kelp  is  ufed  in  the  opera- 
tion. Carraways  alfo  grow  very  plentifully  in  this  country, 
and  large  parcels  of  them  are  annually  exported.  Of 
cryftal  a  good  deal  may  be  got  a  few  miles  above  Chriftiana ; 
but  a  fample  of  it  having  been  fent  here  to  London,  its 
quality  was  difefteemed.  In  Iceland  is  the  famous  volcano 
Hecla,  from  whofe  mountain  great  quantities  of  brimftone 
Is  procured,  which  occafions  this  commodity  to  be  prohi- 
bited importation  here,  and  the  wool  of  this  ifland  is  very 
fine  and  long ;  it  was  peopled  from  Norway  about 
A.  D.  950,  is  governed  by  a  grand  bailiff*,  hath  two 
bifhops,  and  thirty-feven  pariib.es. 

The  imports  are  fpice,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  cheefe, 
tobacco,  woollens  of  all  forts,  fait,  beer,  bottles,  fait  beef, 
black  lead,  brafs,  buckrams,  butter,  callicoes  white  and 
printed,  candles,  caps,  filk  and  worfted,  canvas,  coals, 
copperas,  cork,  coriander  feed,  cotton,  coverlets,  currants, 
cyder,  dimity,  dry  fifh,  corn  and  flour,  glafs,  glue,  gun- 
powder, hats,  herrings,  indigo,  lead,  leather,  linen,  mead, 
muftard  feed,  mercery,  nuts,  pewter,  quickfilver,  raifins, 
rice,  faffron,  falmon,  fteel,  ftockings,  fugar,  fweetmeats, 
tea,  tin,  filks,  verdigreafe,  vitriol,'  wax,  wire,  and  many 
other  fmall  commodities  too  numerous  to  be  inferted. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  Joachim  Friederic,  baron  Beurt, 
a  Bohemian,  erected  (as  director  general)  at  the  king's  ex- 
pence,  a  fait  work  at  Aarefund,  near  the  Fcerder  ifland, 
with  a  great  pile  of  building  ;  and  the  water  there  being 
much  freflier  than  in  the  North  Sea,  is  pumped  up  to  the 
top  of  the  grader  houfe,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  a 
great  number  of  fpouts,  and  falls  upon  many  hurdles,  with 
the  bark  taken  off,  in  order  to  difllpate  the  frefh  particles 
of  the  water,  and  prepare  the  remainder  for  the  pan ;  to 
which  the  houfe  being  left  open  on  all  fides,  that  the  air 
may  have  a  free  paflage,  is  intended  to  contribute,  and  by 
this  method  they  endeavour  to  imitate  the  fait  of  France 
and  Portugal,  though  the  quality  is  much  inferior,  and 
will  not  keep  in  damp  places. 

The  havens  of  this  country  are  very  numerous,  and 

t  moft  of  them  very  fafe ;  but  many  of  them  abound  with  the 

worm  fo  prejudicial  to  fhip's  bottoms.    No  one  is  permitted 

to  go  into  or  out  of  them  without  a  pilot,  as  per  placart 

March  5,  1725,  where  the 

tft  Article  is,  that  all  fhips  going  into  harbour  either  to 
load  there,  or  deftined  to  other  countries,  (hall  pay  pilot- 
age conformable  to  this  regulation,  and  not  be  allowed 
(whilft  a  pilot  is  to  be  got)  by  themfelves,  people,  or  any, 
fave  fworn  pilots,  to  carry  their  (hips  in  or  out  of  harbour, 
or  to  follow  other  (hips;  for  if  they  do,  they  are  liable  to 
pay  pilotage  at  the  Cuftom-houfe. 

zdly,  One-tenth  is  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  pilotage 
for  the  captain  (who  is  chief  over  all  the  pilots)  and  the  re- 
maining nine-tenths  to  the  pilot. 

rd.  ro.  s. 
3dly,   The  fummer  pilotage,   viz.  from  the 
16th  of  March   to  the   1 6th  of  October,  from 
fea,  is  to  be,  for  a  (hip  drawing 

4,  5,  and  6  feet  water 
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Winter  hirej  one-fourth  part  more  to  be  paid  from  the 
16th  of  October  to  the  16th  of  March,  and  when  the 
outer  rocks  do  not  exceed  one  mile  from  the  port,  only 
fingle  pilotage  is  due.  For  every  foot  above  the  eighteen, 
one  rix-dollarpor  foot  more  than  the  five  rix-dollars,  the 
feet  to  be  reckoned  as  are  marked,  and  the  pilotage  to  fea 
to  be  one-third  lefs  than  this  for  bringing  in,  and  nothing 
reckoned  for  one-fourth,  one-half,  or  three-fourths  feet. 


Fly-boats, 
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hoys,  and  other  flat  built  veflels 
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Or  half  as  much  more  as  (harp  built  veflels. 
Pilotage  by  the  mile,  when  do  not  exceed  fourj 


Ships  of  4  to  6  feet,  each  ft. 
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Flat  built  (hips  pay  one-third  more,  above  this  depth 
one  rix- dollar  more  for  each  mile,  if  the  pilot  carry  a  (hip 
above  four  miles  he  is  to  receive  one-fourth  part  lels,  but 
if  nine  to  twelve  miles  inclufive,  one-third  lefs  for  each 
mile.  Winter  here  to  receive  one-fourth  part  more  alfo 
for  pilotage  in  and  out. 

Whilft  the  pilot  is  aboard  the  (hip-mafter  muft  provide 
him  free,  meat  and  drink,  but  if  obliged  by  contrary  wea- 
ther to  keep  the  fea,  one,  two,  or  more  days,  the  mailer 
(exclufive  of  the  pilotage)  muft  pay  the  pilot  two  rixoorts 
daily. 

N.  B.  Nothing  to  be  paid  the  pilot  for  attendance  whilft 
the  (hip  is  in  harbour,  nor  can  he  demand  provifions. 

4.  The  pilots  muft  not  (on  forfeiture  of  their  place) 
take  more  pilotage  than  what  this  placart  allows,  except  in 
ftormy  weather,  where  hazards  are  run,  or  more  perfons 
employed  for  the  faving  people,  (hip,  and  cargo,  or  when 
(he  hath  loft  mafts,  fails,  or  rudder ;  the  pilot  may,  in  fuch 
cafe,  agree  above  the  common  rate.  If  the  matter  refufe 
to  agree,  the  pilot  notwithstanding  muft  do  his  duty,  and 
the  pay  be  fettled  by  the  oldermand  and  two  difinterefted 
perfons ;  but  if  either  party  be  diflatisfied,  the  magiftrates 
may  attempt  it ;  if  their  determination  be  alfo  diiliked,  it 
may  be  appealed  from  to  the  court  of  admiralty  in  Co- 
penhagen. 

5.  As  foon  as  the  pilot  fees  a  (hip  in  the  offing,  with  her 
colours  out  as  a  waft,  he  (hall  go  with  his  boat  without  the 
outer  rock,  and  continue  on  board  her  until  fafely  moored. 
If  in  clear  weather  a  (hip  put  out  a  (how  for  a  pilot,  being 
in  fome  danger,  and  no  pilot  appears,  they  who  ought  to 
attend  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  have  no  reafonable  ex- 
cufe,  (hall  forfeit  two  rix-dollars  each  to  the  poor.  And 
the  oldermand,  for  not  keeping  better  order  among  the  pi- 
lots, (hall  forfeit  four  rix-dollars  for  the  firft  neglect,  five 
for  the  fecond,  and  lofe  his  office  for  the  third. 

6.  A  (hip  having  brought  to  for  a  pilot  with  his  colours 
out,  and  none  near  at  hand,  the  fifhermen  who  have  been 
ufed  to  officiate  as  pilots  may  then  take  charge  of  the  (hip 
and  carry  her  in,  recovering  full  pilotage  for  their  trouble 
without  any  deduction,  though  none  but  pilots  may  carry 
a  (hip  to  fea,  except  fiihermen  apppointed  by  the  older- 
mand. 

4  7.  That 
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7.  That  the  pilot-boats  may  be  known,  they  (hall  carry 
a  red  cloth  in  the  middle  of  their  main-fail,  but  when  they 
cannot  ufe  it,  (hall  fhew  a  white  cloth  at  the  end  of  their 
fprit ;  and  on  neglect  to  (hew  thefe  marks,  they  fhall  each 
time  forfeit  two  rix-dollars  to  the  oldermand,  and  two  ditto 
to  the  poor.  Fifhermen  ufing  fuch  figns  fhall  forfeit  four 
rix-dollars  each  time. 

8.  When  a  mafter'  hath  got  a  pilot  on  board,  he  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  take  another  on  his  coming  into  another 
pilot's  diftrict,  if  the  pilot  he  has  is  acquainted  and  willing 
to  proceed  farther  p-thougb  if  the  oldermand  order  another 
pilot,  the  former  muft  quit,  to  prevent  the  harbour's  being 
left  deftitute  ;  but  if  the  pilot  engages  to  go  farther  than  he 
is  acquainted,  and  a  damage  happens,  he  fhall  pay  it,  as 
the  law  duetts.     Code  IV.  B.  I.  C.  v.  A. 

g.  When  a  mafter  has  any  reafonable  caufe  to  complain 
that  his  pilot  has  not  done  proper  duty,  and  the  (weather 
permitting)  colours  were  put  out  to  fhew  the  want  of  a  pi- 
lot, the  mafter  fhall  in  this  cafe  take  the  pilot  and  older- 
mand, and  in  prefence  of  two  fea-faring  fhip  matters,  whom 
the  magiftracy  fhall  appoint,  make  an  atteftation  thereof, 
and  the  mafter  fhall  have  credit  for  law  charges  until  a  de- 
cifion,  each  party  obliging  themfelves  to  be  fatisfied  there- 
with ;  and  a  pilot  having  reafon  of  complaint  is  entitled  to 
the  fame  liberty. 

10.  The  pilots  are  to  have  blanks  in  the  matter's  lan- 
guage for  him  to  fign,  notifying  what  he  has  paid  him,  as 
fljall  the  pilot  for  what  he  has  received. 

11.  Wind  and  weather  permitting  a  pilot  to  conduit,  a 
fhip  into  a  convenient  harbour,  he  muft  not  on  any  account 
carry  her  into  one,  where  the  anchoring  ground  is  too  deep, 
efpecially  late  in  the  year,  or  in  winter,  except  in  cafes  of 
neceffity  ;  and  then  the  pilot  fhall  before-hand  acquaint  the 
matter  with  the  circumftances,  and  muft  however  anchor 
in  the  moft  convenient  place,  on  penalty  of  four  rixdollars; 
and  the  fame  fum  on  neglecting  to  take  an  atteftation,  that 
it  was  not  his  neglect.  A  pilot  conducting  a  fhip  through 
dangerous  places,  .or  altering  the  land  marks,  fhall  be  im- 
prifoned  for  life  in  Bremerholm,  or  fuffer  death  if  he  de- 
ferves  it. 

12.  As  the  captain  is  allowed  one  tenth  of  the  pilotage, 
the  oldermand  of  the  pilots  fhall  have  three  ftivers  on  each 
rixdollar,  both  of  them  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  ftipulated 
rates;  and  if  pilots  carry  in  and  out  of  harbour,  which  don't 
load  or  deliver  in  that  country,  the  captain's  falary  fhall  be 
only  one  twentieth  part. 

13.  Forfeitures  to  be  diftributed  amongft  poor  failors. 

14.  The  collectors  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  affift  the  pilots 
in  getting  their  pilotage,  and  not  clear  the  fhips  until  they 
are  fatisfied,  or  have  the  oldermand's  atteft  what  draught  of 
water  fhe  drew  in  and  out ;  but  muft  deduct  the  falaries  if  the 
mafter  has  paid  them  to  the  oldermand. 

15.  A  mafter  failing  before  he  hath  paid  his  pilot,  fhall, 
when  met  with  in  Norway,  pay  the  debt,  and  the  like  fum 
to  the  poor,  befides  the  law  charges  :  and  a  mafter  ufing  a 
pilot  ill  fhall  forfeit  as  the  law  directs. 

16.  As  the  pilots  are  always  obliged  to  keep  a  look  out, 
they  fhall  have  referves  of  others. 

17.  If  the  magiftrates,  or  admiralty's  decifions  in  law 
fuits  between  mafters  and  pilots  are  difliked,  either  party  may 
appeal  to  the  king. 

18.  Ships  bound  to  any  port  within  the  Feeder,  and  flop- 
ping (with  a  fair  wind,)  in  any  out  harbour  tofmuggle,  the 
pilot  fhall  immediately  inform  the  neareft  officer  of  jultice; 
and  the  mafter  on  due  proof  made  againft  him,  muft  pay  the 
two  hundred  rixdollars,  as  directed  in  the  book  of  rates ; 
the  fame  to  be  alio  obferved  north  of  the  Naze :  and  a  pi- 
lot neglecting  to  give  fuch  information  fhall  lofe  his  place. 

19.  The  king  commands  all  his  military  officers  to  be 
aflifting  herein,  and  to  keep  thefe  orders,  as  a  law. 

Mafters  of  fhips  muft  make  a  true  report  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  arrival ;  and  if 
required  by  the  collector,  muft  produce  authentic  bills  of 
loading,  The  not  reporting  within  this  time  limited,  in- 
curs a  penalty  of  twenty  rixdollars  daily  ;  if  they  neglect  to 
report  all  their  cargoes,  they  muft  pay  twenty  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  that  part  omitted,  except  they  will  make  oath, 
that  it  was  an  error,  without  any  finifter  intent  to  fmuggle 
them.  If  they  belong  to  matter  or  mate,  they  are  confifca- 
ble  and  liable,  to  double  duty. 

Mafters  muft  be  careful  not  to  fail  without  their  told-ze- 
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del,  which  is  a  paflport  given  them  from  the  cuftorh-houfey 
containing  a  lift  of  the  cargo,  and  that  the  laftage,  tiende  (or 
tenths,  a  cuftom)  and  lights  are  paid  ;  otherwife  being  found 
without  it,  and  the  cargo  difcovered  not  to  be  duly  enter- 
ed, treble  duty  muft  be  paid,  and  the  mafter  condemned  to 
chains  for  life  in  Bremerholm  ;  if  the  fhip  be  only  in  ballaft, 
the  punifhment  is  to  pay  ten  rixdollars,  and  the  producing 
falfe  paffports,  with  an  intent  to  defraud  the  revenue,  in- 
curs a  forfeiture  both  of  fhip  and  goods. 

The  lights  in  this  province  are  the  Fcerder,  built  on  a 
high  rock  at  the  entrance  of  Chriftiana  fiord,  and  two  on 
the  Naze  point;  in  Denmark,  they  have  the  Schaw,  and 
Anholt  in  the  Cattegat ;  that  on  the  fand  bank  called  Sca- 
gen,  at  the  point  of  Jutland,  was  fome  time  ago  wafhed  a- 
way,  and  I  believe  not  yet  reftored. 

The  fea  marks  here,  are  the  cow  and  calf  near  Mandahl. 
Off  Merdoe  ifland,  the  Trom  hills,  and  Trom  church, 
with  a  new  built  whitened  fteeple,  and  the  above  mention- 
ed light-houfes. 

NOTARY,  notarius,  *  primarily  denotes  one  who  takes 
fhort  draughts  or  minutes  of  contracts  or  other  inftruments ; 
particularly  an  officer  who  takes  notes  of  obligation,  &c. 
executed  before  him,  and  delivers  out  authentic  copies  there- 
of. 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  notes,  notes,  be- 
caufe  anciently  they  wrote  in  notes  or  fhort  hand. 

Notaries  are  now  little  known  among  us,  except  in  mer- 
cantile affairs,  though  in  France,  Scotland,  &c.  they  ftill 
fubfift  in  their  legal  capacity.  The  notaries  of  the  chate- 
let  are  called  the  king's  counfellors  and  note-keepers. 

NOTARY- PUBLIC,  in  commerce,  a  perfon  among  us 
who  draws  and  publickly  attefts  deeds,  charter-parties,  or 
writings  between  merchants,  to  make  them  authentic  in  o- 
ther  countries.  In  their  books  are  regiftered  protefts,  re- 
monftrances,  &c. 

The  youth  defigned  for  this  bufinefs  ought  to  have  an 
extenfive  genius,  and  a  penetrating  judgment.  He  fhould 
not  only  be  a  perfect  mafter  of  figures  and  merchants  ac- 
counts, but  fhould  be  able  to  tranflate  both  from  the  Latin, 
and  from  all  the  trading  languages,  as  French,  Dutch,  Spa- 
nifh,  Portuguefe,  and  Italian.  The  notary-public,  though 
he  keeps  fhop,  is  a  kind  of  lawyer,  only  he  is  folely  conver- 
fant  in  the  law  of  merchants;  that  is,  in  the  general  rules 
and  cuftoms  obferved  among  merchants  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other.  He  is  employed  in  matters  relating  to 
bills  of  exchange ;  in  protefting  fuch  bills  as  are  not  accept- 
ed, or  not  duly  honoured  when  accepted.  He  ought  to 
know  the  courfe  of  exchange  in  all  the  chief  trading  cities, 
and  the  ufage  of  payments.  He  tranflates  foreign  inftru- 
ments ;  is  employed  in  fettling  accounts  between  factors  and 
their  employers,  mafters  of  fhips,  fupercargoes  and  their 
owners;  in  drawing  and  ingroffing  indentures,  articles  of 
copartnerfhip,  of  trade,  charter-parties,  and  in  general  in  all 
deeds  and  writings  relative  to  trade.  Thofe  of  this  bufi- 
nefs have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  with  an  appren- 
tice; who,  after  having  ferved  his  time  with  a  notary  of  re- 
putation and  great  practice,  can  never  fail,  if  it  be  not  his 
own  fault,  of  a  handfome  fubfiftence  ;  fince,  if  he  does  not 
fet  up  for  himfelf,  he  will  be  always  fit  for  the  compting- 
houfe  of  any  merchant;  and  will  be  preferred  on  account  of 
his  knowledge  in  the  moft  intricate  part  of  commerce,  and 
particularly  in  negociating  bills  of  exchange. 

NOTE  is. a  minute,  containing  (ome  articles  of  bufinefs, 
as  a  promiflbry  note,  &c. 

The  increafe  of  trade,  and  neceffity  of  paper  credit,  put 
bankers  and  others  upon  an  expedient  of  bringing  promiflb- 
ry notes  within  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  and  making  them 
negotiable,  as  inland  bills  of  exchange ;  but  this  the  judges 
would  not  admit  of,  promiflbry  notes  being  only  confidered, 
by  the  common  law,  as  evidences  of  a  debt,  and  not  affign- 
able,  or  negotiable,  in  their  own  nature. 

But  it  being  found  neceflary  to  make  ufe  of  this  kind  of 
credit,  by  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  9.  (made  perpetual  by  7 
Ann.  c.  25.  /  3.)  reciting,  that,  "  Whereas  it  hath  been 
held,  that  notes  in  writing,  figned  by  the  party  who  makes 
the  fame,  whereby  fuch  parry  promifes  to  pay  unto  any 
other  perfon,  or  h.is  order,  any  fum  of  money  therein  men- 
tioned, are  not  affignable  or  indorfible  over  within  the  cuf- 
tom of  merchants,  to  any  other  perfon  ;  and  that  fuch  per- 
fon to  whom  the  fum  of  money  mentioned  in  fuch  nore  is 
payable,  cannot  maintain  an  action,  by  the  cuftom  of  mer- 
9  K  chants, 
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Chants,  againft  the  perfon  who  firft  made  and  figned  the 
fame ;  and  that  any  perfon  to  whom  fuch  note  (hall  be  af- 
figned,  indorfed,  or  made  payable,  could  not,  within  the 
faid  cuftom  of  merchants,  maintain  any  action  upon  fuch 
note  againft  the  perfon  who  firft  drew  and  figned  the  fame  : 
therefore,  to  the  intent  to  encourage  trade  and  commerce, 
which  will  be  much  advanced,  if  fuch  notes  (hall  have  the 
fame  effect  as  inland  bills  of  exchange,  and  fhall  be  negoti- 
ated in  like  manner,  it  is  enafted,  That  all  notes  in  wri- 
ting, that  fhall  be  made  and  figned  by  any  perfon  or  perfons, 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  by  the  fervant,  or  agent,  of 
any  corporation,  banker,  goldfmith,  merchant,  or  trader, 
who  is  ufually  intruded  by  him,  her,  or  them,,  to  fign  fuch 
promiffory  notes  for  him,  her,  or  them,  whereby  fuch  per- 
fon or  perfons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their 
fervant,  or  agent,  as  aforefaid,  doth,  or  fhall  promife  to  pay 
any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  his, 
her,  or  their  order,  or  unto  bearer,  any  fum  of  money  men- 
tioned in  fuch  note,  fhall  be  taken  and  conftrued  to  be,  by 
virtue  thereof,  due  and  payable  to  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons, 
body  politic  and  corporate,  to  whom  the  fame  is  made  pay- 
able; and  alfo  every  fuch  note,  payable  to  any  perfon  or 
perfons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  order, 
fhall  be  affignable,  or  indorfible  over,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  inland  bills  of  exchange  are,  or  may  be,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  merchants;  and  that  the  perfon  or  perfons,  body 
politic  and  corporate,  to  whom  fuch  fum  of  money  is,  or 
fhall  be,  by  fuch  note,  made  payable,  fhall  and  may  main- 
tain an  action  for  the  fame  in  fuch  manner  as  he,  ihe,  or 
they,  might  do  upon  an  inland  bill  of  exchange,  made  or 
drawn  according  to  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  againft  the 
perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  who  or  whofe 
fervant,  or  agent,  as  aforefaid,  figned  the  fame ;  and  that 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  body  corporate  and  politic,  to  whom 
fuch  note  that  is  payable  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  body  po- 
litic and  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  is  indorfed  or 
affigned,  or  the  money  therein  mentioned  ordered  to  be  paid 
by  indorfement  thereon,  fhall  and  may  maintain  his,  her, 
or  their  action,  for  fuch  fum  of  money,  either  againft  the 
perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  who  or  whofe 
Servant,  or  agent,  as  aforefaid,  figned  fuch  note ;  or  againft 
any  of  the  perfons  that  indorfed  the  fame,  in  like  manner  as 
in  cafe  of  inland  bills  of  exchange;  and  in  every  fuch  acti- 
on, the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  fhall  recover  his,  her,  or  their 
damages  and  cofts  of  fuit :  and  if  fuch  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs 
fhall  be  nonfuited,  or  a  verdict  be  given  againft  him,  her, 
or  them,  the  defendant,  or  defendants,  fhall  recover  his, 
her,  or  their  cofts  againft  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs;  and  eve- 
ry fuch  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  defendant  or  defendants,  re- 
flectively, recovering,  may  fue  out  execution  for  fuch  da- 
mages and  cofts,  by  capias,  fieri  facias,  or  elegit. 

"  Provided  that  no  body  politic  or  corporate  fhall  have 
power,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  to  iffue  or  give  out  any  note  by 
tbemfelves,  or  their  fervanrs,  oiher  than  fuch  as  they  might 
have  iffued,  if  this  act  had  never  been  made." 

In  regard  to  actions,  declarations,  and  pleadings  on  pro- 
miffory notes,  fee  Actions. 

Indorsement. 

When  the  note  was  delivered  in,  the  plaintiff's  name  was 
upon  it,  and  the  chief  juftice  permitted  it  to  be  ftruck  out 
in  court,  it  being  only  an  indorfement  in  blank.  Thead  v. 
Lovcl. 

This  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  as  indorfee  of  a 
promifiory  note,  and  on  trial  the  note  was  produced  en- 
dorfed  by  the  drawee,  but  not  fuperfcribed ;  and  the  quef- 
tion  on  the  point  referved  was,  whether,  or  no,  after  the 
objection  taken,  the  indorfement  to  the  plaintiff  could  be 
fupplied  in  court?  held,  per  cur.  That  the  words,  pay  the 
contents,  &c.  may  be  put  or  fet  over  the  name  endorfed  in 
court.  The  property  is  transferred  by  the  endorfement; 
and  where  the  endorfement  appears  to  be  fuperfcribed,  the 
court  never  enquire  when  the  fuperfcription  was  written. 
This  determination  was  in  favour  of  juftice,  honefty  and 
trade;  and  the  practice  was  fettled  per  Pengelly,  lord  Ray- 
mond, and  lord  Hardwicke  at  nifiprius,  a  releafe  to  make  a 
man  a  witnefs  (which  is  a  ftronger  cafe  than  this)  is  con- 
stantly fuffered  to  be  executed  in  court.  No  inconvenience 
will  arife  by  this  practice.  In  cafe  of  a  fet  off,  where  an  in- 
dorfed note  is  fet  oft"  by  a  defendant'againft  a  plaintiff's  de- 


mand, it  muft  be  proved  that  the  name  of  the  indorfor  was 
written  before  the  plea  pleaded.  Rule,  that  the  poftea  be 
delivered  to  the  plaintiffs.  Lucas  againft  Marjh.  Thead 
v.  Level.     O  More  v.  Manning. 

3.  On  error  from  C.  B.  it  appeared  to  be  an  action  by 
indorfee  of  a  promiffory  note  indorfed  by  a  woman  as  admi- 
niftratrix.  A  demurrer  to  the  declaration,  and  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff. 

It  was  objected,  that  an  adminiftratrix  was  not  within 
the  cuftom  of  merchants  in  the  cafe  of  bills  of  exchange  ; 
and  the  ftatute  3  Ann.  c.  9.  makes  notes  affignable  only  in 
the  fame  manner  as  bills  of  exchange  are.  Sed,  per  curiam^ 
we  cannot  fay  this  upon  a  demurrer.  It  fhould  have  been 
pleaded,  or  found  not  to  be  within  the  cuftom:  and  it  is 
every  day's  practice  to  have  indorfements  made  by  execu- 
tors. It  was  then  objected,  that  there  was  no  profert  of 
the  letters  of  adminiftration.  Sed,  per  curiam,  that  is  only 
required  where  the  action  is  by  an  adminiftrator,  but  not 
where  a  third  perfon  only  derives  through  one.  The  judg- 
ment was  affirmed.     Robinfon  v.  Stone. 

The  plaintiff  declared,  upon  a  promiffory  note  made  to 
a  feme  covert,  and  indorfed  by  her  to  him ;  and  on  argument 
judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant,  the  right  being,  in 
point  of  law,  vefted  in  the  hufband,  and  the  wife  having  no 
power  to  difpoie  of  it.     Connor  v.  Martin. 

A  note  payable  to  a  feme  file,  or  order,  who  afterwards 
marries,  can  only  be  indorfed  by  the  hufband. 

"  Falfly  making,  forging,  or  counterfeiting,  or  caufing, 
or  procuring,  to  be  falfly  made,  &c.  or  willingly  aiding,  or 
affifting,  in  the  falfe' making  any  indorfement  of  any  pro- 
miffory note  for  the  payment  of  money,  with  intention  to 
defraud  any  perfon  whatfoever,  or  uttering,  or  publifhing  as 
true,  any  falfe,  &c.  indorfement  of  a  promiffory  note,  with 
intention,  &c.  knowing  the  fame  to  be  falfe,  &c.  is  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy." 

The  defendant  was  indicted  for  forging  an  indorfement 
of  a  note  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  which  indictment  was 
preferred  againft  him  at  Hick's  hall,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
moved up  by  certiorari  into  this  court :  and  now  the  attor- 
ney-general moved,  that  it  might  be  tried  at  the  bar  next 
term.  He  faid,  this  was  not  indeed  a  profecution  carried 
on  by  the  direction  of  the  crown,  but  only  fupported  upon 
the  expence  of  a  private  perfon.  However,  he  mentioned 
two  cafes,  where  the  court  had  granted  the  like  motion  with 
this,  upon  the  application  of  the  king's  attorney.  One  was 
thecafeof  the  king  and  Ward;  the  other  the  cafe  or  the  king 
and  Johnfon.  The  attorney-general  faid  too,  that  ftrictly 
this  matter  cannot  be  tried  at  the  fittings  without  his  leave; 
for  every  writ  of  nifi  prius,  in  criminal  cafes,  muft  be  figned 
by  him,  to  have  his  confent.  But  the  court  faid,  if  the  at- 
torney had  made  this  motion  in  right  of  his  office,  at  the 
inftance  of  the  crown,  it  was  certainly  demandable  of  right, 
though  the  trial  was  moved  to  be  had  in  an  iffuable  term. 
But  here  the  attorney  moves  only  as  council,  and  therefore 
he  can  only  apply  to  the  court  upon  the  ordinary  circum- 
ftances,  which  thefe  motions  are  granted  on,  which  are  the 
length  or  difficulty  of  the  cafe.  And  here,  they  faid,  no- 
thing of  this  was  pretended.  The  chief  juftice  faid,  he  re- 
membered very  well  the  rule  for  granting  the  trial  at  bar  in 
that  cafe  of  the  king  againft  Johnfon  was  founded  upon  the 
length  of  examination,  that  would  be  required  in  that  cafe. 
And  as  to  the  cafe  of  the  king  and  Ward,  that  profecution 
was  carried  on  by  the  direction  of  the  houfe  of  Lords, 
which  might  influence  the  court  to  have  had  the  trial  at  the 
bar;  and  as  to  what  the  attorney  faid  about  the  writs  of »/- 
Ji prius  being  figned  by  him,  the  court  faid,  he  may  very 
well  refufe  it  in  profecutions  at  the  inftance  of  the  crown  ; 
but  it  is  never  done  in  profecutions  of  this  nature,  which 
are  confidered  as  the  fuits  of  private  people,  though  the 
king's  name  is  made  ufe  of.  Judge  Probyn  faid,  that  this 
was  a  forgery  of  a  note  of  hand,  and  concerned  public  cre- 
dit in  general ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  know  but  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  cafe  might  make  it  fomething  diftinguifh- 
able  from  others.  However,  the  motion  was  afterwards 
granted  upon  the  attorney's  faying,  that  he  had  fince  got  the 
king's  command  to  carry  on  this  profecution.  The  king  v. 
Hales. 

Indorsor  and  Indorsee. 

1.  Upon  a  cafe  ftated  at  nifi  prius,  in  an  action  by  the 
plaintiff  as  indorfee  of  fevers!  promifiory  notes,  it  appeared 

that 


NOT 


NOT 


that  the  notes  were  given  by  the  defendant  to  one  John 
Church,  for  money  by  him  knowingly  advanced  to  the  de- 
fendant to  game  with  at  dice;  and  that  Church  indorfed 
them  to  the  plaintiff  for  a  full  and  valuable  confideration ; 
and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  privy  to,  or  had  any  notice, 
that  any  part  of  the  money  for  which  the  notes  were  given 
had  been  lent  for  the  purpofe  of  gaming. 

Upon  this  a  queftion  arofe  upon  the  ftatute  9  Ann,  c.  14. 
f.i.  which  fays,  "  That  all  notes,  where  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  confideration,  is  money  knowingly  lent  for 
gaming,  fhall  be  void  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  whatfo- 
ever;"  whether  the  plaintiff  could  maintain  this  action  a 
gainft  the  defendants  ?  And  after  two  arguments,  the  court 
were  of  opinion  he  could  not,  for  it  is  making  it  of  fome 
ufe  to  the  lender,  if  he  can  pay  his  own  debts  with  it;  and 
it  will  be  a  means  to  evade  the  act,  being  fo  very  difficult 
to  prove  notice  on  an  indorfee.  And  though  it  will  be 
fome  inconvenience  to  an  innocent  man,  yet  that  will  not 
be  a  ballance  to  thofe  on  the  other  fide:  and  the  plaintiff  is 
not  without  remedy,  for  he  may  fue  Church  on  his  indorfe- 
ment :  and  it  is  but  the  common  hazard  of  taking  notes  of 
infants  or  feme  coverts.  As  to  what  Holt  faid  in  Hufly  v 
Jacob,  it  was  not  the  point  adjudged  ;  and  the  chief  juftice 
faid,  he  had  feen  a  report  wherein  notice  was  taken,  that 
all  the  learned  part  of  the  bar  wondered  at  it.  Bowyer  v 
Bampton. 

If  a  promiflbry  note  be  indorfed,  and  afterwards  loft, 
and  palled,  in  way  of  trade,  to'a  third  perfon,  for  a  valua- 
ble confideration,  the  indorfee  may  have  trover  for  the  note 
againft  the  third  perfon. 

The  third  indorfee  of  a  promiffory  note  kept  it  from  the 
firft  of  November  to  the  feventh  of  January,  without  recei 
ving  it  of  the  maker  of  the  note  :  and  in  an  action  againft 
the  firft  indorfee,  without  notice,  the  plaintiff  was  nonfuit 
ed  for  his  neglect.     Pepys  v.  Sir  "John  Lambert. 

The  defendant  was  fued  as  indorfor  of  a  note;  and  it 
was  proved,  that  a  difcounter  fent  the  note  to  the  defendant, 
who  looked  on  it,  and  faid  it  was  his  hand ;  and  the  note, 
which  had  fome  months  to  run,  would  be  paid  when  due; 
the  chief  juftice  refufed  to  let  the  defendant  in  to  (hew  for- 
gery by  fimilitude  of  hands,  fince  it  would  tend  to  deftroy 
all  negociation  of  notes  and  bills;  But  he  feemed  inclined 
to  allow  proof  of  actual  forgery,  if  the  defendant  could  have 
{hewn  it,  which  he  could  not;  and  the  plaintiff  obtained  a 
verdict.     Cooper  v.  Le  Blanc. 

One  Slaughter,  a  clerk  in  the  Exchequer,  gave  a  promif- 
fory note  to  Gekie  ;  Gekie  indorfed  it  over  to  Webb,  who 
indorfed  it  to  the  defendant,  who  indorfed  it  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  note  was  not  payable  till  fix  months  after  date,  and,  a- 
bout  a  week  after  it  became  due,  the  plaintiff,  by  his  attor- 
ney, demanded  the  money  of  Slaughter,  who  refufed  pay- 
ment, and  defired  fome  time  of  forbearance;  which  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  refufed  to  give,  but  afterwards  the  plain- 
tiff himfelf  gave  him  a  month's  time.  This  was  in  Auguft : 
and  the  month  expiring  before  the  beginning  of  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  the  plaintiff,  the  firft  day  of  the  term,  filed 
a  bill  in  the  Exchequer  againft  Slaughter,  which  was  as 
foon  as  he  could  be  fued  by  reafon  of  his  privilege  ;  and  on 
this  bill  obtained  judgment :  but  Slaughter  proving  infol- 
vent,  the  plaintiff  brought  this  action  againft  Gray,  the  in- 
dorfor. The  queftion  was,  whether,  if  the  indorfee  gives 
time  to  the  drawer  of  the  note,  it  does  not  difcharge  the  in- 
dorfors.  The  chief  juftice  faid,  the  time  for  the  indorfee  to 
demand  the  money  of  the  drawer  was  fettled  to  be  a  rea- 
fonable  time.  A  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  Crojfe 
and  Gray. 

Cafe  by  original  in  B.  R.  and  declares  againft  the  defen- 
dant, as  indorfor  of  a  promiffory  note ;  and  after  fetting  out 
the  note  and  indorfement,  he  goes  on,  that,  virtute  inde,  the 
defendant  became  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney, fecundum  tenorem,  of  the  indorfement.  The  defen- 
dant, upon  oyer  of  the  original,  pleads  in  abatement,  that 
the  charge  againft  him  ought  to  be  according  to  the  tenour 
of  the  note,  and  not  of  the  indorfement.  And  Strange,  pro 
def.  infifted  that  it  might  be,  that  the  indorfement  appoint- 
ed the  money  to  be  paid  at  a  different  time  from  what  is 
mentioned  in  the  note;  which  are  terms  that  the  indorfor 
cannot  lay  upon  the  party  who  made  the  note.  Suppofe 
the  note  be  payable  on  the  firft  of  May,  furely  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  given  cannot  fay,  "  I  appoint  the  contents 
of  this  note  to  be  paid  to  J.  S.  upon  the  firft  of  April?" 
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Or,  if  he  mould,  yet  the  other  will  not  be  bound  to  pay 
it  till  May ;  and  if  he  is  charged,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  indorfement,  his  only  remedy  muft  be,  to  traverfe 
the  being  charged  otherwife  than  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  note.  And  as  to  the  objection,  that  in  counts  upon 
promiffory  notes  there  is  no  occafion  to  lay  any  exprefs 
affumpfit,  and  therefore  the  whole  may  be  rejected.  He 
anfwered,  that  where  the  pleader  does  not  rely  upon  the 
firft  part  of  the  cafe  he  makes,  but  goes  on  further,  and 
alledges  other  matters  ;  he  by  that  gives  the  other  fide  an 
opportunity  of  traverfing  the  laft  matter;  as  Lutw.  108. 

Sed  per  curiam,  there  is  no  occafion  to  pray  an  aid  of 
that  objection  here,  where  the  action  is  againft  the  in- 
dorfor, it  is  true  he  cannot  lay  a  charge  upon  the  giver  of 
the  note  in  a  manner  different  from  the  terms  of  it;  but 
he  may  charge  himfelf  if  he  pleafes,  for  every  indorfe- 
ment is  the  fame  as  making  a  new  note;  and  if  the  note 
be  payable  on  the  firft  of  May;  and  the  indorfement  ap- 
points it  to  be  on  the  firft  of  April,  as  to  the  indorfor 
this  is  a  promiflbry  note  payable  on  the  firft  of  April.  If 
this  was  an  action  againft  the  giver  of  the  note,  there 
might  be  more  in  the  objection.  Rcfpondes  oujier  agard. 
Smallzuoodv.  Vernon. 

In  an  action  by  the  indorfee  of  a  promiffory  note  againft 
the  indorfor,  it  appeared,  the  plaintiff  had  after  the  indorfe- 
ment received  part  of  the  drawer  of  the  note;  and  it  was 
held  to  be  a  taking  upon  himfelf  to  give  the  whole  credit 
to  the  drawer  of  the  note,  and  abfolutely  difcharged  the 
indorfor;  fo  the  plaintiff  was  nonfuited.  Keliock  verfus 
Robinfon. 

In  an  action  againft  the  indorfor  of  a  promiffory  note, 
the  chief  juftice  directed  the  jury  to  find  for  the  defendant, 
becaufe  the  plaintiff  had  not  proved  diligence  to  get  the 
money  of  the  drawer;  being  of  the  old  opinion,  that  the 
indorfor' only  warrants  upon  the  default  of  the  drawer. 
Syderbottom  v.  Smith.  Collins  v.  Butler. 

In  an  action  upon  a  promiffory  note  by  the  indorfee 
againft  an  indorfor,  it  was  proved  that  the  defendant  had 
paid  part  of  the  money  ;  and  chief  juftice  Lee  held  that 
fufficient  to  difpenfe  with  the  proving  a  demand  upon  the 
maker  of  a  note.     Vaughan  v.  Fuller. 

9.  Action  on  a  promiffory  note  againft  the  indorfer. 

At  trial,  before  chief  juftice  Willes  at  Guildhall,  it  was 
doubted,  whether  the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  prove  a  de- 
mand of  the  drawer  before  the  action  brought ;  the  matter 
on  proof  w?.s  left  to  the  jury,  whether  a  demand  was  made 
or  not  i 

On  motion  for  a  new  trial,  judge  Fortefcue  mentioned 
the  cafe  of  Devife  and  Mafon,  1  Geo.  II.  in  Common 
Pleas ;  wherein  it  was  agreed  by  the  court,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  demand  of  the  drawer,  for  the  indorfor  un- 
dertook conditionally  only  if  the  drawer  did  not  pay. 

Indeed,  if  a  note  be  forged,  chief  juftice  Holt  held  the 
indorfor  liable,  though  no  demand. 

And  indeed  no  demand  can  be,  for  when  a  note  is  forged 
there  is  no  drawer. 

So  on  a  note  payable  to  a  man,  or  bearer,  no  demand 
need  be  from  him  to  whom  it  is  made  payable. 

But  a  new  trial  was  denied,  for  the  evidence  of  the  de- 
mand was  left  to  the  jury,  who  were  the  proper  judges  of 
that  fact,  and  knew  bed  the  courfe  of  dealing.  Parda  v. 
Fuller. 

Ajfumpfit  on  promiffory  note  by  the  defendant  to  pay 
William  Welch,  or  order,  fifty  pounds,  for  value  received  ; 
that  William  Welch  indorfed  it  over  to  the  plaintiff,  in 
confideration  whereof  the  defendant  promifed  to  pay  to 
the  plaintiff,  who,  though  often  requefted,  refufed,  &c. 

Defendant  demurs,  and  (hews,  for  caufe,  that  the  decla- 
tion  did  not  alledge  notice  to  the  defendant  of  the  indorfe- 
ment ;  and  relied  en  cafe  2  Mod.  Ca.  34.  Lawrence  and 
Jacob;  where,  after  verdict  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff, 
the  judgment  was  reverfed  in  error  for  that  caufe ;  fed  non 
allocatur;  for  that  cafe  is  mifreported,  for  juftice  Fortefcue 
produced  the  paper  book  in  that  cafe,  and  faid  it  was  pafeb. 
8  Geo.  and  that  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  and  on  the 
authority  of  that  cafe,  and  on  the  reafon  of  the  thing  ;  for 
the  defendant,  by  his  demurrer,  admits  that,  in  confidera- 
tion of  the  premiffes  ;  viz.  defendants  making  the  indorfa- 
ble  note,  and  the  indorfing  it  to  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant 
affumed  to  pay  the  money  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
note. 

Judgment 


NOT 


NOT 


Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  by  the  whole  court- 
Skip  v.  Honk. 

Action  brought  on  promiffory  note,  payable  to  A.  B. 
or  order,  and  indorfed  to  plaintiff,  by  the  adniiniftrator 
of  A.  B.  demurrer  to  the  declaration,  and  two  caufes 
afligned  ;  firft,  that  the  plaintiff  declared,  without  a  profert 
in  cur.  of  the  letters  of  adminiftration  of  A.  B.  and  fecondly, 
that  it  did  not  appear  by  whom  the  fame  was  granted.  A 
third  objection  was  taken  at  the  bar;  viz.  that  an  executor, 
or  adminiftrator,  cannot  affign  a  promiffory  note,  fo  as  to 
give  an  indorfee  an  action  in  his  own  name.  The  firft 
and  fecond  objections  were  over-ruled,  becaufe  the  letters  of 
adminiftration  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  cuftody  or 
power  of  the  plaintiff,  but  of  the  adminiftrator  himfelf ; 
and,  on  trial,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  to 
fhew  the  perfon  who  indorfed  the  note  to  him  to  be  the  pro- 
per adminiftrator  of  A.  §• 

The  third  objection  over-ruled,  becaufe  it  has  been  the 
conftant  praflice  among  merchants  for  executors  and  admi- 
nistrators to  indorfe  both  promiffory  notes  and  bills  of  ex- 
change ;  and  the  court  will  endeavour  to  adapt  the  rules  of 
law  to  the  courfe  of  trade  ;  and  is  warranted  in  this  opinion 
<hy  the  words  of  the  ftatute  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  g.  f.  1.  which 
fays,  that  promiffory  notes  are  to  be  indorfed  in  like  manner 
as  bills  of  exchange.  The  equitable  intereft  is  vefted  in 
the  adminiftrator,  who,  before  the  ftatute,  might  affign 
his  equitable,  and  fince  his  legal,  intereft.  Moor  againft 
Manning,  Mich.  5  Geo.  in  C.  B.  held,  that  whofoever 
has  the  abfolute  property,  may  affign  a  note  payable  to 
order.  Judgment  for  plaintiff.  Stone  againft  Rawlinfon 
and  another. 

Ve  nue. 

Rule  to  fhew  caufe  why  the  venue  fliould  not  be  changed, 
was  difcharged,  the  declaration  containing  [inter  alia)  a 
count  on  a  promiffory  note,  plaintiff  confenting  at  the  peril 
of  a  nonfuit,  to  give  evidence  on  the  promiffory  note.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  againO:  Bray.  Evereji  v.  Sanfum.  Wardv.- 
Colclougb. 

In  an  error  upon  a  judgment  in  the  court  of  Litchfield, 
Mr.*  Parker  took  two  exceptions ;  one  was  to  the  firft 
count,  for  its  being  upon  a  promiffory  note  for  value  re- 
ceived, and  yet  no  venue  laid  where  the  value  was  received ; 
the  other  was  to  the  fecond  count,  for  its  being  upon  a 
compntajfet,  and  yet  no  venue  laid,  where  the  feveral  items 
of  the  account  arofe ;  whereas,  he  faid,  that  was  neceffary 
to  be  fet  forth,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  confideration 
fhewn  for  this  action.  The  firft  objection  was  eafily  got 
over,  becaufe  it  would  have  been  a  variance  to  have  lain 
the  note  in  any  other  way :  and  to  the  other,  the  court 
obferved,  that  nothing  is  neceffary  to  be  fet  forth  in  a  de- 
claration, but  what  is  the  caufe  of  the  a£tion ;  and  the 
caufe  of  an  action  is  that  which  is  neceffary  to  be  produced 
in  evidence  upon  a  trial.  Now  here  he  faid,  the  caufe  of 
action  is  the  ftated  account ;  and  that  is  of  itfelf  a  fuffi- 
cient  confideration  to  found  an  ajpimpfit  upon,  and  the  fe- 
veral items  of  it  are  of  no  manner  of  ufe  in  Rich  cafe  upon 
this  action  :  and  judge  Reynolds  obferved,  that  an  account 
adjufted  does  not  only  carry  with  it  a  confideration  for  a 
new  ajfumpfit,  but  likewife  extinguifhes  the  remedy  that 
lay  upon  the  account  before.  Accordingly,  they  affirmed 
the  judgment.      Henry  v.  Berklet. 

*  Afterwards  earl  of  Macclesfield. 

Evidence. 

A  judgment  was  obtained  at  law  in  an  ajfumpfit,  upon 
an  abfolute  promiffory  note  for  fifty  pounds  againft  the 
plaintiff  Snowball,  who  now  brings  his  bill  to  be  relieved, 
fuggefting  the  note  was  really  agreed  to  be  conditional  ; 
viz.  "  That  unlefs  Ram's  infurance  rofe  to  one  hundred 
pounds  per  cent.  I,  the  now  defendant,  give  you  my  word 
I  will  never  trouble  you  for  the  money." 

It  was  objected  for  the  defendant,  firft,  that  the  plaintiff 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  into  this  evidence  now, 
becaufe  he  might  have  done  it  at  law,  either  upon  the  ge- 
neral iffue,  or  by  pleading  fpecially. 

Secondly,  that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  give  parol  evidence 
to  prove  the  intent  of  a  note  in  writing  under  hand. 


But,  per  curiam,  (dubitante  Eyre,  chief  baron)  the 
plaintiff  was  permitted  to  go  into  this  evidence,  and  wa3 
relieved;  and  baron  Price  faid,  he  could  not  diftinguifh, 
this  cafe  from  that  of  lady  Clarges  verfus  Williams  in  this 
court,  on  the  twentieth  of  February,  1723.  Snowball  v. 
Vicaris. 

A  point  was  referved  at  the  fittings  of  nifi prius,  whether 
the  proof  of  the  indorfor  of  a  promiffory  note,  his  acknow- 
ledgment, that  the  name  indorfed  on  the  faid  note  was  his 
hand  writing,  be  fufficient  to  prove  the  indorfement  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  as  indorfee  againft  defen- 
dant as  drawer.  The  objection  was,  that  no  perfon's  con- 
feffion,  but  the  defendant's  himfelf,  can  be  evidence,  and 
the  indorfor's  hand  muft  be  proved.  The  objection  was 
held  good  ;  and  the  verdict,  as  to  the  fecond  promife  in 
the  declaration,  was  ordered  to  be  vacated.  Hemings  againft 
Robinfon. 

In  ajfumpfit  upon  a  promiffory  note,  there  was  judgment 
by  default;  and  on  executing  a  writ  of  inquiry,  the  plain- 
tiff did  not  produce  the  fubfcribing  witnefs,  but  offered 
other  evidence  of  its  being  thcdefendant's  hand.  And  the 
court  held,  this  was  fufficient ;  for  the  note  being  fet  out  in 
the  declaration,  is  admitted,  and  the  only  ufe  of  producing 
it,  is  to  fee  whether  any-money  is  indorfed  to  be  paid  upon 
it.   Bevis  v.  Lindfell. 

Inquifition  taken  on  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  fet 
afide,  for  want  of  the  plaintiff's  proving  a  promiffory  note 
fet  forth  in  the  declaration,  the  plaintiff's  attorney  infifted, 
before  the  fheriff  and  jury,  that  the  note  was  admitted  by 
the  defendant's  fufferihg  judgment ;  and  the  jury  found  the 
fum  mentioned  in  the  note  for  damages,  without  any  proof; 
which  was  held  unwarrantable.     Elis  v.  Wall. 

In  an  action  upon  a  promiffory  note,  there  being  a  fub- 
fcribing witnefs,  the  chief  juftice  would  not  allow  any 
other  to  prove  the  hand,  without  (hewing  where  the  wit- 
nefs was,  and  that  he  could  not  be  produced  ;  and  this,  on 
the  general  rule,  that  the  law  requires  the  beft  evidence  the 
thing  is  capable  of:     Seaward  v.  Powell. 

The  comparifon  of  hands  is  fufficient  evidence  of  notes, 
without  any  other  witneffes  who  faw  the  party  write  it, 

E qjj  1  t y  and  Injunctions. 

The  defendant  here  was  plaintiff  in  two  actions,  one  of 
which  was  upon  a  bond,  the  other  upon  a  promiffory  note. 
The  prefent  plaintiff  had  upon  this  obtained  an  injunction, 
furmifing  an  account,  and  now  upon  bill  and  anfwer,  the 
cafe  appeared  to  be,  that  fome  years  ago  the  duke  gave  this 
bond  to  the  defendant ;  and  fome  time  after,  being  colonel 
of  the  firft  regiment  of  dragoons,  fold  the  agency  of  this 
regiment  to  the  defendant,  but  made  him  find  fecurity  to 
account  with  him  for  fome  profits  concerning  it.     Soon  af- 
ter the  duke  refigned  his  commiffion,  and  the  defendant 
upon  this  complaining,  that  he  muft  be  turned  out,  the 
duke  gave  him  this  promiffory  note.     A  fum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  was  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of  it  of  one  Lifle. 
The  defendant  acknowledged,  in  his  anfwer,  that  there 
was  this  account,  but  believed  he  had  fully  acccounted. 
But  whether,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  injun&ion  fhould 
ftay,  was  the  queftion.     The  chief  baron  declared  his  opi- 
nion to  be  very  clear,  that,  as  to  the  action  upon  the  bond, 
the  injunction  ought  to  be  diffolved,  becaufe  the  matter  of 
account  has  no  kind  of  relation  towards  it.     As  to  the 
note,  he  thought  that  not  fo  plain,  becaufe  the  note  does 
feem  to  relate  to  the  fame  matter  as  the  account.     The  ac- 
count related  to  the  agency,  and  fo  does  the  note.     But 
yet,  he  faid,  as  nothing  of  this  appears  upon  the  face  of 
the  note,  and  as  money  has  actually  been  lent  upon  it,  as 
being  a  negotiable  one,  he  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  injunction  ought  to  be  diffolved  as  to  this  action  too. 
Baron  Carter  differed  with  him  in  opinion  as  to  the  fecond 
point;  but  the  two  other  barons  agreed  with  him  in  both. 
However,  upon  the  duke's  offering  to  pay  Mr.  Lifle  his 
five  hundred  pounds  upon  the  note,  the  court  ordered  the 
injunction  to  ftay  as  to  this  action.     The  duke  of  Mon- 
tague and  Burroughs. 

Boheme  was  matter  of  a  veffel,  and  Congreve  and 
Barker  were  traders  living  at  Waterford  in  Ireland.  Con- 
greve and  Barker  had  dealings  with  Boheme,  and  Boheme 
gave  them  a  promiffory  note  in  a  certain  fum  of  money. 
This  note  was  indorfed  to  Porter,  who  was  an  agent  for 
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them  in  England.  But  the  intent  of  this  indorfement 
merely  was,  that  Porter  might  recover  the  money  which 
the  note  was  given  for,  and  be  accountable  to  them  for  it. 
Porter  accordingly  brought  his  aCtion  upon  the  note  againft 
Boheme  ;  bail  was  given  in  that  aCtion,  and  he  recovered 
judgment  in  it. 

The  prefent  bill  was  brought  by  Boheme  againft  Porter, 
Congreve,  and  Barker,  fetting  forth  an  account  that  Bo- 
heme had  with  Congreve  and  Barker ;  and  praying  an  in- 
junction to  ftay  execution  upon  this  judgment.  Porter  put 
in  his  anfwer,  and  By  that  anfwer  the  fact  appeared  to  be 
the  purport  before-mentioned.  Congreve  and  Barker  were 
ferved  in  Ireland  with  fubpcenas  to  anfwer  this  bill ;  but 
they  refufed  to  put  in  an  anfwer  to  it,  and  were  ferved 
with  an  attachment  in  Ireland  upon  that  account. 

A  motion  was  now  made,  that  the  order  might  be  dif- 
charged,  whereby  an  injunction  was  granted  till  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  anfwers  of  the  feveral  defendants.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  prayed,  that  upon  the  fails  appearing 
as  they  did  on  the  anfwer  which  was  come  in,  the  injunction 
might  be  continued  to  the  hearing. 

Lord  chancellor  faid,  It  has  been  reprefented  that  the 
writing  which  Boheme  figned,  was  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  thdt  it  was  paid  over  into  the  hands  of  one  who  was 
only  a  faCtor  or  agent  for  Congreve  and  Barker.  If  this 
had  been  fo,  there  muft  have  been  a  very  ftrong  appear- 
ance of  equity  to  have  intitled  the  plaintiff  to  an  injunc- 
tion ;  though,  in  other  fort  of  cafes,  an  injunction  would 
be  continued  to  the  hearing  without  flaying  for  the  anfwers 
of  any  fuch  defendants,  who  appear  to  live  beyond  fea : 
but  in  the  prefent  cafe  this  is  only  a  promiflbry  note,  and 
not  a  bill  of  exchange.  It  is  a  note  too  given  fo  long  ago 
as  1736 ;  which  makes  the  cafe  lefs  favourable  than  if  the 
note  was  given  recently.  This  note  was  fent  over  to 
Porter  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  him  merely  as  a  faCtor  or 
acent  for  Congreve  and  Barker.  Porter  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  truftee  for  them  ;  for  though  it  is  true,  that  there 
was  an  open  account  depending  between  him  and  them, 
and  credit,  was  given  for  that  note,  yet  there  was  nothing 
done  fubfequent,  by  which  that  note  was  confidered  as  his 
own.  The  perfons  really  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
note,  live  at  Waterford  in  Ireland,  a  place  that  is 'within 
the  king's  dominions.  They  have  been  ferved  with  fub- 
pcenas  to  anfwer  this  bill,  and  with  attachments,  for  not 
putting  in  their  anfwers  ;  and  bail  has  been  given  in  this 
aftion,  and  as  this  is  fo,  it  would  be  extremely  hard  that  the 
injunction  fliould  not,  at  prefent,  be  continued.  How- 
foever,  his  lordfhip  faid,  that  he  would  not  now  continue 
it  to  the  hearing,  but  only  till  the  anfwers  of  Congreve  and 
Barker  mould  come  in,  and  fo  his  lordfhip  was  pleafed  to 
order  accordingly.     Boheme  v.  Porter. 

Stealing,  forging,  and  lofmg  them. 

"  Stealing  or  taking  by  robbery  any  promiflbry  *  notes 
for  the  payment  of  any  money,  being  the  property  of  any 
other  perfon  or  perfons,  or  of  any  corporation,  is  felony 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  in  the  fame  degree,  and  with  or 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would 
have  been,  if  the  offender  had  ftolen,  &c.  any  other 
goods  of  the  like  value  with  the  money  due  on  fuch  notes, 
or  fecured  thereby,  and  remaining  unfatisfied." 

*  Sucre,  whether  it  be  felony  within  this  Jlatute  to  Jleal 
one  fingle  note,  as  the  aSi  mentions  notes  in  the  plural  number 
only,  for  in  the  trial  of  Coke  and  Woodbum,  upon  the  maim- 
ing ad  (22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  I.)  the  defendant,  Coke,  (inter 
alia)  in  his  defence,  fays,  That  by  I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  clergy 
is  taken  away  from  fuch  perfons  as /hall  be  convided  ofjleal- 
inghorfes,  &c.  (in  the  plural  number)  yet,  fo  fcrupuloufly 
did  the  judges  adhere  to  the  letter  of  this  law,  that  there  was 
forced  to  be  another  Jlatute  made :  viz.  2  and  3  Edw.  VI. 
c.  33.  to  enaCl,  that  a  perfon  convided  ofjlealing  one  horfe, 
Jhould  be  oujledof  his  clergy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had 
Jlolen  two.  See  the  preamble  (zvhich  my  lord  Coke  fays  is  the 
key  to  the  enacting  part)  of  the  Jlatute,  and  Dy.  99.  pi.  59. 
whereby  what  the  faid  defendant,  Coke,  obferved,  Jeems  to  be 
good  law. 

"  Falfely  making,  forging,  or  counterfeiting,  or  cauf- 
ing,  or  procuring,   to  be  falfly  made,  &c.   or  willingly 
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aCting  or  affifting  in  the  falfe  making,  &c.  any  promiflbry 
note  for  the  payment  of  money,  with  intention  to  defraud 
any  perfon  whatfoever  ;  or  uttering,  or  publilhing,  as 
true,  any  falfe,  &c.  promiflbry  note,  with  intention,  &c. 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  falfe,  &c.  is  felony  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy." 

If  a  promiflbry  note  be  indorfed,  and  afterwards  loft, 
and  pafltd  in  way  of  trade  to  a  third  perfon  for  a  valuable 
confideration,  the  indorfee  may  have  trover  for  the  note 
againft  the  third  perfon. 

When  deemed  payment. 

The  defendant  took  up  feveral  goods  of  the  plaintifF, 
who  fent  his  fervant  with  a  bill  to  him  for  the  money. 
The  defendant  orders  the  fervant  to  write  him  a  receipt  in 
full  of  the  bill,  which  he  did  ;  and  thereupon  he  gave  him 
a  note  upon  a  third  perfon,  payable  in  two  months.  The 
matter  fent  feveral  times  to  the  third  perfonj  to  prefent  him 
the  note,  but  could  not  get  fight  of  him  within  the  time ; 
the  party  breaks,  and  all  this  appearing  in  evidence,  and 
that  the  defendant  went  to  fea  the  next  day  after  he  gave 
the  note;  now  this  aCtion  was  brought  againft  the  defen- 
dant for  the  money. 

Holt,  chief  juftice.  If  a  man  gives  a  note  upon  a  third 
perfon  in  payment,  and  the  other  takes  it  abfolutely  in 
payment ;  yet,  if  the  party  giving  it  knew  the  third  perfon 
to  be  breaking,  or  to  be  in  a  failing  condition,  and  the 
receiver  of  the  note  ufes  all  reafonable  diligence  to  get  pay- 
ment, but  cannot,  this  is  a  fraud,  and  therefore  no  pay- 
ment ;  and  here  was  no  laches  in  the  plaintiff,  for  the  party 
failed  before  the  money  was  payable.  The  chief  juftice 
directed  for  the  plaintifF.     Poply  v.  AJhley. 

A  note  drawn  on  A  to  pay  money  for  value  received  is 
a  good  difcharge  of  a  debt,  though  the  note  be  not  paid, 
unlefs  the  creditors  return  the  bill  in  convenient  time,  per 
Holt,  chief  juftice.     Darrach  v.  Savage. 

The  plaintiff  was  indebted  to  the  defendant  upon  two 
notes,  and  the  defendant  obtained  judgment  at  law  againft 
him  for  the  money-;  and  then  defiring  the  defendant's  for- 
bearance, he  told  him,  that  if  he  would  procure  one  Defoy 
to  give  him  his  note  for  the  money,  he  would  accept 
of  it,  and  acknowledge  fatisfaCtion  on  the  judgment,  and 
deliver  up  the  plaintiff's  notes :  and  being  to  go  forth- 
with out  of  England,  he  left  the  plaintiff's  notes  with  his 
agent  here,  to  be  exchanged  for  Defoy's,  in  cafe  the  plain- 
tiff procured  them  ;  and  the  plaintiff  accordingly  procured 
two  notes,  payable  to  the  defendant,  which  he  delivered 
to  the  defendant's  agent,  and  took  up  his  own  notes  ;  and 
the  attorney  at  law  ftaid  all  further  proceedings,  but  would 
not  acknowledge  fatisfaCtion  on  the  judgment,  having  no 
orders  for  it  from  his  client;  and  before  Defoy  paid  any  of 
the  money,  he  failed,  and  then  the  defendant  proceeded  at 
law  on  the  judgment;  whereupon  the  plaintiff  brought  this 
bill  to  be  relieved,  and  fuggefted  that  he  had  difcounted 
the  money  with  Defoy,  and  made  him  fatisfaCtion ;  but 
he  made  no  proof  of  any  fuch  thing ;  and  therefore,  at 
the  hearing,  his  bill  was  difmifled  by  the  matter  of  the 
rolls ;  and  this  decree  was  affirmed  by  my  lord  keeper  on 
appeal.     Grubarr  v.  Gairand. 

Matters  not  reducible  to  any  particular  head. 

On  rule  to  (hew  caufe  why  the  plaintiff  mould  not  de- 
liver up  a  note  to  one  Avery,  which  note  Avery  had  paid, 
as  one  of  the  indorfors.  The  chief  juftice  faid,  this  was 
proved  to  be  a  forged  note  in  the  court  of  Exchequer;  to 
Which  Mr.  Strange  agreed,  but  fubmitted  it,  that  Avery 
might,  notwithstanding,  bring  an  aCtion  upon  it  againft  the 
other  indorfors.  The  court  allowed  this,  and  accordingly 
made  the  rule  abfolute.     Williams  and  Seagrave. 

It  was  held,  that  a  promiflbry  note  cannot  have  fuch  a 
condition  annexed  to  it  as  will  make  it  like  a  bond  or 
efcrow ;  for  that  the  delivery  here  is  not  effential,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  a  bond.     Anon. 

In  an  aCtion  upon  the  cafe  upon  a  promiflbry  note, 
brought  by  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  payable,  the  chief 
juftice  left  the  defendant  in,  to  Ihew  that  it  was  delivered  in 
the  nature  of  an  efcrow ;  viz.  as  a  reward,  in  cafe  he  pro- 
cured the  defendant  to  be  reftored  to  an  office ;  which  it 
being  proved  he  did  not  effeCt,  there  was  a  verdiCt  for  the 
defendant.     Jefferiis  v.  Aujlin. 
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Upon  amotion  for  an  injunction  upon  a  South-Sea  con- 
tract. The  cafe  was,  that  the  plaintiff  had  given  three 
notes  for  the  payment  of  the  money.  It  was  infifted,  that 
this  was  a  contract  neither  performed  or  compounded, 
within  theftatute  7  Geo.  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been 
regiftered :  and  Mr.  Bootle,  who  moved  it,  endeavoured  | 
to  diftinguifh  this  cafe  upon  a  note  from  that  of  a  bond, 
(which  had  often  been  refolved  to  be  a  performance  or  com- 
pofition)  for  that  the  bond  was  a  fpecialty  which  diftin- 
guifhed  the  contract  ;  but  a  note  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of 
the  fubfifting  contract :  but  the  court,  upon  the  firft  open- 
ing, were  clearly  of  opinion,  that  thofe  notes  being  for  a 
lefs  fum,  were  a  compofttion,  and  denied  an  injunction. 
Tolheringbamy.  Mozato  &  al'. 

.  A  note  was  given  upon  a  dayi,  promifing  payment  a  year 
after.  The  perfon  who  gave  the  note  became  a  bankrupt 
after  the  ndte  was  given,  and  before  the  day  of  payment; 
■and  the  queftion  was,  whether  the  bankrupt,  being  dif- 
"cbarged  per  fiat.  5  Ann.  and  5  Geo.  this  note  was  dif- 
charged?  And,  per  three  barons  againft  Price,  it  is  not. 
Long  v.  Bland. 

A  fieri  facias  was  brought,  in  the  name  of  the  attorney- 
general,  againft  Sir  John  Elwell,  fetting  forth  that  there 
had  been  an  extent  iflued  againft  Sir  Matthew  Kirwood  ; 
and  an  inquifition  was  taken  thereon,  which  found  Sir  John 
Elwell  indebted  to  Sir  Matthew  Kirwood,  by  two  pro- 
miflbry  notes,  one  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
the  other  for  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  prays,  that  the  de- 
-  fendant  fhould  fhe  w  caufe  why  the  crown  mould  not  have 
execution  for  this  debt. 

The  defendant  pleads,  that  he  was  not  indebted  by  thefe 
notes,  or  either  of  them,  die  inquifitionis.  The  attorney- 
general  proved,  only,  Sir  John's  hand  to  the  notes.  The 
defendant  gave  in  evidence,  that  Kirwood,  before  he  fail- 
ed, brought  an  action  on  thefe  notes,  and  obtained  judg- 
ment by  nil  dick ;  and  that  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages 
iflued,  and  was  executed,  and  thereupon  a  final  judgment 
«vas  had;,  and,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  be  indebted  on 
thofe  notes,  becaufe  they  were  merged  in  judgment,  acr 
cording  to  Higgins's  cafe.  . 

But  it  appeared,  that  although  the  interlocutory  judg- 
ment was  entered  before  the  inquifition  was  taken  upon 
the  extent,  yet  the  writ  of  inquiry  and  final  judgment 
were  not  executed  and  obtained  until  a  long  while  after- 
wards; for  the  inquifition  on  the  extent  was  upon  the 
28th  of  November,  5  Geo.  the  interlocutory  judgment 
(was  before.,  but  the  writ  of  enquiry  was  not  executed  until 
the  feventh  of  February,  5  Geo. 

And  thereupon  the  lord  chief  baron  Gilbert,  who  tried 
the  caufe,  immediately  directed  the  jury  to  find,  as  they 
did,  for  the  crown. 

Nota,  Firft,  By  this  plea  it  appear?,  that  debts  are  not 
bound  till  the  tejle  of  the  inquifition. 

Secondly,  That  notes  of  hand  are  not  merged  by  an 
interlocutory  judgment,  the  debt  not  being  afcertained  be- 
fore the  writ  of  inquiry  returned,  and  final  judgment  en- 
tered thereon.     The  attorney- general  and  Sir  John  Elwell. 

The  plaintiff  brought  two  actions  upon  a  promiffory 
note,  one  againft  the  drawer  and  another  againft  the  in- 
dorfor,  and  recovered  in  both.  And  now  Weary  moved, 
that  they  having  tendered  the  principal  in  one,  and  the 
cofts  in  both,  no  execution  might  be  taken  out ;  which 
the  court  ordered  accordingly,  and  faid,  they  would  have 
laid  the  plaintiff  by  the  heels,  if  he  had  taken  out  execu- 
tion upon  both.     Windham  v.  Wither.  Idem  v.  Trul. 

A  man,  as  principal  creditor,  takes  out  adminiftration 
to  J.  S.  and  pre'fers  a  bill  againft  the  widow,  and  alfo 
againft  B,  for  a  difcovery  of  the  aflets  of  the  hufband. 

B,  in  his  anfwer,  infills,  he  has  no  other  affets  than  five 
hundred  pounds  and  one  hundred  pounds,  which-  he  fub- 
mits  to  the  court,  whether  they  are  the  hufband's  aflets, 
or  not. 

As  to  the  five  hundred  pounds,  he  fays,  that  he  being  a 
relation  of  the  wife,  and  obferving  her  to  live  in  great 
ftreights-  and  difficulties,  out  of  mere  kindnefs  and  com- 
paffion,  propofed  to  give  her  five  hundred  pounds  to  her 
own  feparate  ufe,  for  her  better  fupport  and  maintenance, 
(but  this,  as  appeared  by  the  defendant's  proofs,  was  with- 
.  out  the  huft>2nd's  privity ;)  and  in  order  to  make  fuch  gift 
.  certain  and  fure  to  her,  he  gave  her  a  promiflbry  note, 
dated  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1707. 


"  I  acknowledge  to  have  received  of  Mary  Beverley 
five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  public  funds, 
and  for  which  I  promife  to  be  accountable.  ' 

"  Barthol.  Burton."- 


As  to  the  one  hundred  pounds,  he  fays,  that  in  the  year 
1709,  the  wife  delivered,  and  depofited  in  his  hands,  one 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  kept  and  fecured  by  the  defendant 
for  her  feparate  ufe. 

He  infilled  alfo,  that  he  frequently  paid  her  fums  of  money 
in  her  hufbartd's  life-time,  and  gave  her  cloaths,  which  he 
prayed  an  allowance  for,  out  of  the  five  hundred  and  one 
hundred  pounds  he  fubmitted  to  account,  but  whether  to 
the  widow  or  to  the  adminiftrator  of  the  hufband,  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

This  caufe  came  on  to  be  heard  on  Thurfday  the  nth 
of  February,  1724;  and,  per  totam  curiam,  (lord  chief 
juftice  Eyre,  Price,  and  Page  only  in  court)  it  was  de» 
creed,  for  the  plaintiff,  that  this  note  of  five  hundred  and 
the  one  hundred  pounds,  fhould  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
affets  of  the  hufband  ;  but  gave  the  defendant  Burton  al- 
lowance for  what  fums  he  had  advanced  to  the  wife  in  her 
hufband's  life-time,  in  difcharge  of  fo  much  of  the  prin- 
cipal fums  of  five  hundred  and  one  hundred  pounds  ;  and 
it  appearingthat  he  had  made  an  advantage  of  this  money, 
they  would  not  decree  him  to  account  for  the  interett. 
Hodges  v.  Mary  Beverley  and  Burton. 


Bank,  cajh,  and  goldfmiths  Notes. 

By  6  Ann.  c.  2E.  /  9.  7  Ann.  c.  7.  /.  61.  3  Geo.  I. 
c.%.  f.  44.  "  during  the  continuance  of  the  Bank,  no  body, 
politic,  erected,  of  to  be  erected,  other  than  the  faid  bank, 
nor  any  other  perfons  united,  or  to  be  united  in  partner  - 
fhip,  exceeding  the  number  of  fix  perfons,  {hall  in  Eng- 
land borrow  any  fums  of  money  on  their  notes  payable  on 
demand,  Or  in  lefs  than  fix  months  from  the  borrowing 
thereof. 

"  Forging  or  counterfeiting  any  fealed  bank-bill  made 
or  given  out  in  the  name  of  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  payment  of  any 
fum  of  money,  or  of  any  bank-note  of  any  fort  what- 
foever  figned  for  the  faid  governor  and  company,  or 
altering  or  erafing  any  indorfement  on  any  bank-bill  or 
note  of  any  fort,  (hall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

"  If  any  perfon  {hall  alter,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  any 
bank-bill  or  bank-note,  made,  &c.  or  fhall  erafe,  or  alter, 
any  fuch  bill  or  note,  or  any  indorfement  thereupon ;  or 
{hall  tender  in  payment,  utter,  vend,  exchange,  or  barter, 
any  fuch  altered,  &c.  bill,  &c.  or  any  erafed,  &c.  bill, 
&c.  or  the  indorfement  thereupon,  or  demand  to  have  the 
fame  exchanged,  for  ready  money,  by  the  faid  governor 
and  company,  or  their .  fucceffors,  or  any  other  perfon, 
knowing  fuch  bill,  &c.  fo  tendered,  &c.  to  be  exchanged, 
&c.  to  be  altered,  &c.  and  with  intention  to  defraud  the  faid 
governor,  &c.  fuch  perfon  {hall  fufferas  in  cafes  of  felony." 

A  bank-bill,  payable  to  A,  or  bearer,  being  given  to 
A,  and  loft,  was  found  by  a  ftranger,  who  transferred  it  to 
C,  for  a  valuable  confideration.  C  got  a  new  bill  in  his 
own  name;  and  by  Holt,  chief  juftice,  A  may  have  trover 
againft  the  ftranger  who  found  the  bill  ;  for  he  had  no  title, 
though  the  payment  to  him  would  have  indemnified  the 
Bank ;  but  A  cannot  have  trover  againft  C,  by  reafon  of 
the  courfe  of  trade,  which  creates  a  property  in  the  aflignee 
or  bearer.     Anon. 

Goldfmiths  bills  are  governed  by  the  fame  law,  as  other 
bills  of  exchange  and  every  indorfement  is  a  new  bill,  per 
Holt,  chief  juftice.     Hill  v.  Lewis.  Taffilv.  Lewis. 

The  notes  of  goldfmiths,  whether  they  be  payable  to 
order  or  to  bearer,  are  always  accounted  among  merchants 
as  ready  cafh,  and  not  as  bills  of  exchange.  Tajfelv.  Leivis. 

A  goldfmith's  note  to  pay,  is  evidence  of  his  receiving 
money.     Ford  v.  Hopkins. 

The  defendant,  in  each  of  thefe  actions,  at  two  of  the 
clock  in  the'  afternoon,  jgave  the  plaintiffs  goldfmiihs 
notes  in  payment,  which  were  tendered  the  next  morning 
at  nine,  when  the  goldfmiths  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore flopped  payment.  The  chief  juftice  directed  the  juries, 
that  the  lofs  {hould  fall  upon  the  defendants,  there  being 
no  laches  in  the  plaintiffs,  who  had  demanded  their  money 
as  foon  as  was  ufual  in  the  courfe  of  dealing,  and  that  the 
keeping  the  notes  till  the  next  morning,  could  not  be  con- 
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ftrued  a  giving  new  credit  to  the  goldfmith;;.  And  both 
juries  found  accordingly.  Moore  v.  Warren.  Holme  v. 
Barry. 

The  defendant  paid  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  the  Sword- 
blade  companj',  two  goldfmiths  notes,  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon ;  the  plaintiff's  fervant,  the  next  morning,  leaves 
the  notes  with  the  goldfmith,  in  order  to  have  the  money 
ready  for  him,  as, he  came  back  a  clearing ;  it  being,  as 
they  proved,  cuftomary  for  the  Bank,  and  the  Sword-blade 
company,  to  fend  out  their  notes  in  the  morning,  and  call 
for  their  money,  as"their  fervant  returned  in  the  evening  : 
and  the  goldfmith,  upon  receiving  the  notes,  always  can- 
celled them,  and  got  the  money  told  out  againft  the  time 
it  was  ufually  called  for.  The  notes,  in  this  cafe,  were 
brought  early  in  the  morning,  and  received  and  cancelled  : 
and  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  fervant 
that  left  them  called  again  for  the  money,  when  the  gold- 
fmiths had  juft  (topped  payment :  upon  which  the  fervant 
takes  new  notes  of  the  fame  tenor  and  date  with  the  can- 
celled ones  he  left  in  the  morning  :  and  becaufe  the  plain- 
tiffs had  done  nothing  but  what  was  ufual,  in  leaving  the 
notes  inftead  of  taking  the  money  when  he  firft  called  in 
the  morning,  the  chief  juftice  directed  the  jury  to  find  for 
the  plaintiffs,  which  they  did.  Turner  et  al.  v.  Mead  et  al. 
Hayward  and  the  Bank  of  England. 

Upon  the  17th  of  September,  being  Saturday,  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Harrifon  gave  to  Manwaring, 
in  payment,  a  note  for  one  hundred  pounds  by  Mitford 
and  Martin,  goldfmiths,  dated  the  fifth  of  September,  pay- 
able to  Harrifon  or  order.  The  fame  afternoon,  Man- 
waring  pays  away  the  note  to  J.  S.  Mitford  and  Martin 
paid  all  Saturday  and  Monday  ;  and  on  Tuefday  morning, 
as  foon  as  the  fhop  was  opened,  and  before  any  money  paid, 
I.  S.  came  and  demanded  the  money,  but  Mitford  and 
Martin  flopped  payment :  Manwaring  paid  back  the  mo- 
ney to  J.  S.  and  demanded  it  again  of  Harrifon,  who  re- 
futing to  pay  it,  an  action  was  brought.  And,  on  non 
affumpfit,  the  chief  juftice  told  the  jury,  that  giving  the 
note  is  not  immediately  payment,  unlets  the  receiver  does 
fomething  to  make  it  fo  by  neglecting  to  receive  it  in  a  rea- 
fonable  time  ;  by  which  he  gives  credit  to  the  maker  of 
the  note.  He  left  it  to  them,  whether  there  had  been  any 
neglect ;  and  obferved,  that  the  note  was  payable  to  Har- 
rifon, who  had  kept  it  eleven  days,  and  probably  would 
not  have  demanded  it  fooner  than  Manwaring  did,  it  ap- 
pearing the  goldfmiths  were  in  full  credit  all  the  while. 
The  jury  defired  they  might  find  it  fpecially,  and  leave  it 
to  the  court,  whether  there  was  a  reafonable  time :  but 
the  chief  juftice  told  them,  they  were  judges  of  that : 
whereupon  they  found,  for  the  defendant,  and  declared  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  a  perfon  who  did  not  demand  a  gold- 
fmith's  note  in  two  days,  took  the  credit  on  himfelf. 
Mr.nwaring  v.  Harrifon.  Hoar  and  De  Cojla.  Eafi- India 
company  v.  Chitty.  Fletcher  v.  Sandys.  Tajfel  v.  Lewis. 
Ward  v.  Evans. 

An  executor  gave  a  legatee  a  billon  a  goldfmith,  but  the  legatee 
did  not  demand  the  fame  of  the  goldfmith ;  and  the  goldfmith 
breaks.  It  was  held  by  the  lord  keeper,  that  the  lofs  Jhould  be 
to  the  legatees  ;  but  if  he  had  demanded  it  in  convenient  time, 
and  the  goldfmith  had  not  paid  it,  but  had  broke,  it  would  be 
>io  payment ;  but  legatee  might  rcfort  back  to  the  executor  for 
his  legacy  :  and  it  was  /aid,  in  this  cafe,  that  four  or  five 
days  Jhould  be  a  convenient  time  for  this  purpofe.  2  Freem. 
Rep.  247.  See  2  Freem.  257,  where  it  was  held  and  ad- 
mitted, that  if  a  man  receives  a  goldfmith's  bill  in  pay- 
ment fir  money,  and  he  that  receive  the  bill  never  demands  it 
in  three  or  four  days  time  at  the  mojl,  and  afterwards  the 
goldfmith  breaks,  that  this  negletl  fhall  occafion  the  lofs  to  fall 
upon  the  receiver  ;  but  if  the  goldfmith  breaks  in  three  days 
time,  the  lofs  /hall  fall  upon  him  who  gave  the  bill  for  payment ; 
for  although  taking  a  goldfmith's  bill  is  payment,  prima  facie, 
yet  it  is  fubjeH  to  that  contingency,  that  the  bill  may  be  had  if 
it  be  demanded  in  three  days  time  ;  and  that,  the  lord  keeper 
faid,  was  the  practice  in  Guild-hall  %uhen  he  praclifed  there : 
but  in  this  cafe  the  plaintiff  was  offered  his  choice  at  the  gold- 
fmith's fhop,  to  have  either  his  money  or  a  bill;  and  he  chofe  a 
bill ;  and  the  next  day  the  goldfmith  broke  :  and  therefore  the 
lofs  falls  not  upon  the  party  who  paid  the  money,  but  upon  the 
plaintiff;  for  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he  would  not  take  his 
money.     See  2  Show.  296.    12  Mod.  20S,  521- 


Cafe.  The  plaintiff  declares,  quod  inter  mercatores  et 
alios  negotiantes  intra  hoc  regntim,  there  is,  and  time  where- 
of, &c.  hath  been  a  cuftom,  that  if  any  merchant,  or 
other  trader,  make  a  bill  or  note  in  writing,  by  which  he 
affumes  to  pay  to  any  other  perfon,  or  the  bearer  of  the 
bill,  fuch  a  fum  of  money,  that  then  fuch  perfon,  who 
makes  fuch  a  note,  is  bound  by  it,  to  pay  fuch  fum  to 
fuch  perfon  to  whom  the  note  is  made  payable,  or  to  the 
bearer  thereof:  then  the  plaintiff  (hews,  that  the  de- 
fendant, Segdwick,  being  a  goldfmith,  made  a  note  in 
writing,  by  which  he  promifed  to  pay  to  one  Mafon,  or 
to  the  bearer  thereof,  one  hundred  pounds ;  that  Mafon 
delivered  the  note  to  the  plaintiff  for  one  hundred  pounds 
in  value  received  ;  and  that,  for  non-payment  of  this  one 
hundred  pounds  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  upon  de- 
mand, the  plaintiff  brought  this  action  againft  the  de- 
fendant. Non  affumpfit  pleaded,  and  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff. And  it  was  moved  in  arreft  of  judgment,  by  ferjeant 
Wright,  that  this  action  could  not  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  bearer,  but  it  ought  to  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  him  to  whom  it  was  made  payable.  £htod  fait 
concejfum  per  curiam.  For  the  difference  is,  where  the 
note  is  made  payable  to  the  party  or  order.  In  the  latter 
cafe  the  indorfee  has  been  allowed  to  bring  the  action  in 
his  own  name;  for  there  can  be  no  great  inconvenience, 
becaufe  the  indorfement  of  the  party  muft  appear  upon  the 
back  of  the  note,  or  fome  other  thing,  fufficiently  inti- 
mating his  affent ;  but  where  it  is  payable  to  the  party, 
or  bearer,  if  the  bearer  be  allowed  to  bring  the  action  in 
his  own  name,  it  may  be  very  inconvenient;  for  then 
any  one  who  finds  the  note  by  accident  may  bring  the 
action.  And,  though  this  laft  has  been  frequently  at- 
tempted, it  has  never  yet  prevailed ;  and  therefore,  in  a 
cafe  in  this  court  between  Horton  and  Cogs,  the  gold- 
fmith, this  difference  was  taken  and  agreed ;  and  the 
judgment  there  (being  the  fame  cafe  with  this  principal 
cafe)  was  arretted ;  but  the  court  faid  that  the  bearer 
might  bring  the  action  in  the  name  of  him  to  whom  the 
note  was  made  payable;  and  judgment  was  arretted  niji,- 
&c.  and  the  fame  point  was  refolved  between  Hodges  and 
Steward :  but  there  it  was  refolved,  that  the  indorfement 
to  the  bearer  binds  the  party  who  immediately  indorfes  it 
to  him.  The  principal  point  was  alfo  refolved  between 
Efcourt  and  Cud  worth.     Nicholfon  v.  Sedgwick. 

If  A  buy  a  thing  of  B,  and  gives  him  a  goldfmith's  bill 
inpayment,  which  the  vendor  accepts  without  exception; 
if  the  goldfmith  was  worth  nothing,  and  A  does  not  know 
it,  it  is  a  good  payment.  Seats,  if  A  knew  him  to  be 
in  a  failing  condition,  per  Holt.    Anon. 

If  A  owes  B  money,  and  he  gives  him  a  goldfmith's 
note  in  payment,  the  debt  is  not  difcharged  till  B  receives 
the  money,  if  there  be  not  default  in  him  that  it  was  not 
paid  ;  or  if  he  does  not  at  the  receipt  of  the  note  give  an 
acquittance  for  the  debt  to  A,  per  Holt,  chief  juftice. 
Ward  verfus  Sir  Peter  Evans. 

If  A  and  B  be  two  goldfmiths,  and  B  gives  a  note  to 
C  for  one  hundred  pounds,  A  gets  poffeffion  of  it,  and 
brings  it  to  B,  and  takes  a  new  note  for  it,  giving  up 
his  former,  it  is  no  payment;  per  Holt,  chief  juftice. 
11  Mod.  521.     Same  cafe. 

The  court  held,  that  a,  goldfmith's  note  is  no  payment, 
being  only  paper,  and  received  conditionally,  if  paid,  and 
not  othervvife,  without  an  exprefs  agreement  to  be  taken 
as  cafh.     Ward  v.  Evans. 

A  fells  goods  to  B,  and  B  is  to  give  a  bill  in  fatisfaction. 
B  is  difcharged,  though  the  bill  is  never  paid :  for  the  bill 
is  payment ;  but  otherwife  a  bill  fhould  never  difcharge  a 
precedent  debt  or  contract;  but  if  part  be  received,  it 
fhall  only  be  a  difcharge  of  the  old  debt  for  fo  much. 
Clark  v.  Mundall. 

A  goldfmith's  note  was  given  in  part  of  payment  on  a 
Saturday,  and  not  offered  till  the  Monday  following  to  the 
drawer,  when  the  cafhier  of  the  drawer  cancelled  the 
note,  but  not  having  money  to  pay  it,  gave  a  new  note  of 
the  fame  date  with  the  former.  This  is  no  new  credit 
given  to  the  drawer,  but  that  the  indarfor  is  {till  liable. 
Mead  verfus  Cafwdl. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  Ileal,  or  take  by  robbery  any  gold- 
fmiths notes  for  payment  of  money,  being  the  property  of 
any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  or  of  any  corporation,  not- 
withstanding they  are  deemed  in  law  chofen  in  action,  it 
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fhall  be  deemed  and  conftrued  to  be  felony,  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  in  the  fame  degree,  and  with  or  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  in  the  fame  manner  it  would  have  been  if 
the  offender  had  ftolen  any  other  goods  of  like  value  with 
the  money  due  on  fuch  notes,  or  fecured  thereby,  and 
remaining  unfatisfied. 

A  note  of  one  goldfmith  was  taken  in  by  another  gold- 
fmith, who  gave  his  note  for  the  fame  fum,  and  fent  his 
dunner  many  times  for  the  money  ;  but  at  length  the  gold- 
fmith failed.  The  fecond  goldfmith  was  decreed  to  pay 
the  money,  though  his  note  given  by  him  was  for  fo 
much  received  on  account ;  and  that  he  had  entered  in  the 
margin  of  the  other  note,  whom  he  had  received  it  of, 
and  fo  lord  keeper  affirmed  a  former  decree  made  at  the 
Rolls.     Trowel!  v.   Sir  Stephen  Evans. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  has  no  other  manufaaures 
than  fome  woven  ftockings,  but  produces  corn  and  malt  ; 
and  near  Nottingham  is  found  tobacco-pipe  and  potters 
clay.  This  fhire  brews  fine  ale  in  great  abundance,  and 
clubs  its  quota  of  the  two  thoufand  ton  of  cheefe,  men- 
tioned in  Derbyfhire,  to  be  fhipped  for  London. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  No  part  of  our  American  fettle- 
ments  has  occafioned  more  contefts  than  this,  or  has  fo 
often  changed  mafters ;  having  been  feveral  times  alter- 
natively poffeffed  by  French  and  Englifh,  though  our  title 
to  it  is  founded  on  Cabot's  difcoveries,  and  was  therefore 
originally  regarded  as  a  part  of  North- Virginia,  and  as 
fuch,  within  the  charter  of  the  weftern  company,  who 
gave  ftri&  orders  to  thofe  in  their  fervice,  by  all  means  to 
prevent  foreign  nations  from  fettling  in  their  limits. 

Sir  Samuel  Argal,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  made  a 
cruifing  voyage  in  1618,  round  the  coaft  northwards,  as 
far  as  Cape  Cod  in  New  England,  about  five  or  fix  years 
before  the  Englifh  adventurers  arrived  in  that  country  ; 
and  being  informed  by  the  Indians,  that  fome  white  men 
had  fettled  farther  north,  he  went,  and  found  a  fort  built, 
with  a  French  fhip  riding  at  anchor  before  it,  both  which 
he  took  ;  and  the  French  afterwards  cancelled  their  patent 
from  their  king  ;  and  acquainted  him  of  another  fettlement 
made  by  their  countrymen  at  a  place  they  had  named 
Port-Royal,  in  a  bay  on  the  fouth-weft  of  Acadia,  which 
he  alfo  went  to  and  reduced. 

When  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  was  prefident  of  the  New 
England  company,  he  propofed  to  Sir  William  Alexander 
to  procure  a  particular  grant  for  the  land  to  the  northward 
of  their  patent,  who  accordingly  applied  for  and  obtained  it 
of  king  James  I.  in  1621  ;  and  the  next  year  fent  a  fhip 
with  paffengers  to  plant  and  fettle  there  ;  but  it  being  late 
in  the  feafon,  they  were  forced  to  winter  in  Newfound- 
land, and  to  wait  the  fpring's  return  before  they  could  get 
away,  which  they  effected  as  foon  as  the  weather  would 
permit  it,  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage  till  they  happily 
concluded  it,  and  landed  in  what  they  afterwards  called 
Luke's-Bay  ;  and  Sir  William  Alexander  having  publifhed 
a  book,  with  the  defcription  of  the  country,  placed  it  in 
fo  tempting  a  light,  that  his  fovereign  created  a  new  order, 
"called  the  knights  of  Nova-Scotia,  purely  to  facilitate  its 
plantation. 

This  objected  fettlement,  however,  proved  abortive  ; 
and  there  was  afterwards  another  grant  made  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  country,  to  Sir  David  Kirk,  from 
whom  the  French  king  bought  it,  or  at  leaft  contracted  to 
give  him  5000 1.  for  it;  and  Sir  William  Alexander,  fome 
years  after,  fold  his  property  to  Claude  de  la  Tour,  a 
French  Nobleman ;  which  plainly  proves  that  the  rights 
and  titles  by  which  they  held  them  were  acknowledged  by 
that  nation- 

Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1654.,  fent  Major  Sedgwick  to 
diflodge  the  French  from  Port-Royal,  which  he  effected, 
and  took  poffeffion  of  the  faid  tra£t  of  land ;  on  which 
Charles  de  St.  Eftina  (I  believe  it  fhould  be  Eftienne)  fon 
and  heir  to  Claude  de  la  Tour,  came  to  England,  and  on 
making  out  his  claim  under  Sir  William  Alexander,  then 
earl  of  Sterling,  Cromwell  allowed  it. 

On  the  20th  of  September  1656,  the  faid  Charles  de 
St.  Eftina  fold  a  id  conveyed  his  property  in  the  faid 
country  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple  and  William  Crown, 
who  divided  the  faid  land  by  deed  of  partition. 

Sir  Thomas  afterwards,  viz.  in  the  year  1662,  made 
out  his  right,  and  obtained  a  patent  from  the  crown, 
not  only  for  the  territory  mentioned  therein,  but  for  the 
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government  thereof  during  his  natural  life,   and  the  fole 
monopoly  of  the  fithery  and  trade  with  the  Indians. 

By  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667,  this  land  was  again  ce- 
ded to  the  French;  and  in  1670,  the  pofTeffion  was  deli- 
vered to  them  by  Sir  Thomas,  in  virtue  of  the  faid  treaty, 
and  in  obedience  to  exprefs  orders  from  the  earl  of  Arling- 
ton, then  fecretary  of  ftate,  though  he  never  conveyed  his 
right  to  the  lands,  nor  ever  received  a  fingle  farthing  of 
16200  pounds  fterling,  then  ftipulated  to  be  paid  him  inre- 
compence  of  his  difburfements  for  building  forts,  maintain- 
ing garrifons,  and  the  debts  due  to  him  from  the  natives, 
though  much  follicited  for,  both  at  the  court  of  England 
and  France. 

In  1690,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  Sir  William 
Phipps,  having  by  order  of  the  Maffachufet's  government, 
fet  forward  on  an  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  this  coun- 
try, fucceeded  therein  ;  and  having  difpoffeffed  the  French 
thereof,  and  appointed  a  governor,  he  returned  to  New- 
England  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  following,  and  the  Englifh 
remained  mafters  of  it  till  1697,  when  by  the  treaty  of  Rif- 
wick  it  was  once  more  teftoretf  to  the  French. 

In  1710,  it  was  again  reconquered  by  the  forces  of  her 
late  majefty  queen  Anne,  fent  from  hence  and  New  Eng- 
land, under  the  command  of  general  Nicholfon;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1712,  was  yielded  up  to  Great-Britain, 
and  has  ever  fince  continued  in  the  poffeffion  of  this  crown, 
having  been  conftantly  garrifon'd  by  a  regiment  of  foldiers, 
till  its  late  fettlement  augmented  the  number  of  thefe,  as 
well  as  of  its  inhabitants. 

Sir  Thomas  Temple  died  on  or  about  the  twenty-feventh 
of  March,  1674,  atBrentford  inMiddlefex,  leaving  his  ne- 
phew John  Nelfon,  Efq;  of  Bofton  in  New-England,  his 
heir  and  fole  ailing  executor  to  his  will;  who  by  deed, 
bearing  date  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1731,  fold  and  convey- 
ed all  his  right,  title,  claim,  &c.  in  and  to  the  faid  lands, 
debts,  rents,  &c.  to  Samuel  Waldo,  Efq ;  of  Bofton  afore- 
faid  ;  of  which  the  faid  Samuel  Waldo  afterwards  fold  and 
conveyed  an  undivided  moiety  to  W.  Beawes  Efq.  And  as 
they  were  confeious  of  what  importance  the  fettlement  of  this 
province  would  be  to  the  northern  colonies,  they  fecured  a 
confiderable  number  of  Swifs  proteftants  to  begin  it,  not  ima- 
gining, after  fo  clear  a  deduction  of  their  title,  they  fhould 
have  any  impediment  to  fo  neceffary  a  work,  pregnant  with 
innumerable  advantages  to  the  nation.  However,  left  their 
right  fhould  be  futurely  contefted,  on  account  of  the  afore- 
faid  feveral  treaties  and  changes  of  poffeffion,  they  humbly 
intreated  his  majefty,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  to  confirm 
their  grant,  or  to  give  them  a  new  one ;  which  petition  he 
was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  refer  to  a  committee  of  council,  and 
the  committee  referred  it  to  the  confideration  of  the  attor- 
ney and  follicitor  general ;  which  being  juft  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  this  occurrence  made  them  de- 
fift  from  preffing  the  affair ;  fo  that  we  believe  it  was  never 
reported ;  however,  they  humbly  conceive  their  right  to  be 
no  way  prejudiced,  much  lefs  extinguifhed  thereby. 

This  country  lies  in  a  good  and  healthy  climate,  being 
in  the  fame  latitude  with  Old  France ;  enriched  with  a  fer- 
tile foil,  abounding  in  fine  navigable  rivers,  that,  like  its 
coafts,  are  full  of  various  kinds  of  fifhj  more  efpecially  fal- 
mon,  fturgeon,  herrings,  cod,  and  whales;  and  befides 
ihefe,  the  province  is  capable  of  producing  hemp,  flax, 
mafts,  iron,  and  all  the  naval  ftores,  extra  of  furs,  oil,  whale- 
bone and  poorjack,  of  which  feveral  cargoes  were  caught 
and  cured  about  thirty  years  fince  at  Canfo;  it  can  alfo  as 
conveniently  as  any  other,  fupply  the  fugar  colonies  with 
provifions,  boards,  ftaves,  &c.  and  confequently,  under  pro- 
per encouragement,  foon  become  capable  of  taking  off  large 
quantities  of  Britifh  manufactures,  and  in  time  prove  a  va- 
luable eftablifhment  to  its  mother  country. 

In  the  year  1749,  a  town  was  built  in  this  colony,  and 
called  Hallifax,  from  the  noble  patron  of  the  undertaking, 
who  then  prefided  at  the  board  of  trade.  By  the  goodnefs 
of  its  harbour  and  convenience  for  the  Britifh  men  of  war 
to  winter  in  during  the  expeditions  againft  Canada,  together 
with  its  happy  fituation  for  the  cod  fifhery,  this  bids  fair  to 
be  one  of  the  molt  confiderable  towns  in  North  America, 
notwithftanding  its  northern  climate,  being  free  from  ice 
the  whole  winter.  Several  other  towns  have  been  fettled 
in  this  colony  during  the  late  war  concluded  in  1762,  which 
fhews  that  the  old  maxim,  of  war  being  unfavourable  to 
1  new  fettlements,  may  now  be  exploded. 
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NOVA  ZEMBLA,  or  Newland,  which  the  Dutch 
call  the  ifland  of  Veygats,  is  fituated  in  the  north  of  the  Fro- 
zen O-ean,  between  fifty  and  eighty  degrees  of  eaft  longi- 
tude, and  near  the  north  pole;  feparated  from  the  province 
of  Samoiel.i,  -in  Ruffia,  by  a  narrow  ftraight  called  the 
ftraitrhts  of  Veygats.  Whether  it  be  an  ifland,  or  part  of 
fome  grear  continent,  is  uncertain,  no  ihips  having  ever 
parTed  10  the  northward  of  it,  though  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find~out  a  north  eaft  paffage  to  China  that 
way.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  palled  the  ftraights  of  Vey- 
gats, fouth  of  Nova-Zembla,  and  wintered  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  it,  anno  1596,  but  did  not  find  it  practicable  to  fail  fur- 
ther, for  the  fields  of  ice  they  met  with.  There  are  no  con- 
ftant  inhabitants  here;  but  the  Samoieds  and  Oftiacs  climb 
over  the  mountains  of  ice  in  the  ftreights,  when  they  are 
frozen  over,  and  hunt  elks  and  rein-deer  here,  at  proper 
feafons. 

NOVOGOROD,  in  Ruffia.  This  dutchy  is  fituate  on 
the  eaft  of  Plefkow,  and  the  lake  of  Ladoga  on  the  north; 
on  the  eaft  of  the  dutchy  of  Belozeca,  and  Twere;  and  the 
province  of  Rzeva  on  the  fouth. 

It  is  called  Novogorod  Veleki,  or  Superior,  to  diftinguilh 
it  from  the  Inferior,  or  Nizi  Novogorod.  Its  extent  from 
eaft  to  weft  on  the  fouthern  part,  is  computed  to  extend 
near  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  but  grows  more  and  more 
narrow  towards  the  north.  Its  chief  produce  is  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  wax,  honey,  and  leather;  in  all  which  it  drove  a 
considerable  traffic,  when  it  was  governed  by  its  own  prin- 
ces, though,  even  then,  it  was  very  often  obftrudted  by  its 
wars  with  Mufcovy ;  but,  fince  it  is  become  under  its  fub- 
jection,  it  is  much  decayed  of  its  flourifhing  condition. 

The  city  of  Novogorod  Veliki,  capital  of  this  province, 
called  by  the  French,  Neugard,  and  by  the  Dutch  New  Gar- 
ten, ftands  on  the  Wolohova,  and  is  a  large  and  confider- 
able  place,  very  populous,  and  well  fortified. 

NOYONNOIS,  a  province  in  France,  was  formerly  a 
part  of  Picardy,  but  under  the  government  of  the  ifle  of 
France,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vermandois,  part 
of  which  belongs  to  the  election  of  Noyon  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Laconois;  on  the  fouth  by  Soiflbnnois;  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  bailiwick  of  Roy  in  Picardy.  There  are  here  but 
two  cities  of  any  note,  viz. 

NOYON,  fituate  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  of  an  eafy 
defcent,  on  the  rivulet  Vorfa,  which,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
league's  diftance,  falls  into  the  Oife.  It  is  feven  leagues 
diftant  from  Soifibns  to  the  north-weft ;  five  from  Laon  to 
the  weft ;  and  fixteen  from  Paris  to  the  north.  It  is  a  pret- 
ty large  city,  containing  about  4500  inhabitants,  and  is  well 
fituated  for  inland  trade,  which  confifts  here  in  wheat  and 
oats,  which  they  fend  to  Paris;  they  have  alfo  manufacto- 
ries of  linen,  cloths,  lawns,  and  tanned  leather. 

Cbauny  is  fituated  on  the  river  Oife,  near  the  borders  of 
the  ifle  of  France,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Noyon  to  the 
eaft,  and  fomething  lefs  from  La  Fere  to  the  fouth.  It  is  a 
royal  city,  and  the  feat  of  a  caftleward. 

NUBIA,  the  kingdom  of,  in  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Upper  Egypt ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  Sea ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Ethiopia,  from  which  it  is  feparated  partly  by  the 
Nile,  and  partly  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains,  and  the  de- 
fart  of  Gorham ;  and  on  the  weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  king- 
dom of  Goaga. 

This  country,  though  under  fo  hot  a  climate,  being  whol- 
ly withiii  the  torrid  zone,  is  yet  in  many  places,  efpecial- 
ly  on  each  fide  of  the  Nile,  very  fruitful,  the  inhabitants 
being  much  given  to  agriculture,  and  produces  fome  fine 
fruits,  plenty  of  corn,  and  fugar-canes ;  but  of  this  laft  they 
feem  not  to  know  the  ufe  rightly,  fo  that  it  bears  little  or  no 
value,  either  among  the  natives  or  foreigners. 

The  chief  commodities  this  country  affords,  are  gold  in 
great  quantity,  and  very  fine  mufk,  ivory,  fanders,  and  other 
medicinal  woods,  &c. 


Hongala,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  faid  to  be  ve^ 
ry  populous,  and  to  contain  about  ten  thoufand  houfes,  but 
molt  of  them  meanly  built  of  wood  and  mud  only.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  are  rich,  and  drive  a  confiderable 
commerce  with  Cairo,  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  where 
they  exchange  their  own  commodities,  more  efpecially  fan- 
ders and  mufk,  for  arms,  linen  cloth,  and  other  wares. 

Lennar,  another  large  city,  faid  to  contain  one  hundred! 
thoufand  fouls,  ftands  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nilej 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Dongala.  They 
trade  in  gold,  muik,  elephants  teeth,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, for  which  they  receive  in  exchange,  fpices,  filks,  cot- 
tons, and  other  merchandizes  from  India;  for  they  make 
no  ufe  of  money  in  all  their  commerce,  though  they  have 
variety  of  coins  among  them.     See  Africa. 

NUMERO,  in  commerce,  &c.  a  term  prefixed  to  any 
number  of  things  marked  N°. 

NUTMEG,  is  the  kernel  of  a  roundifh  nut  which  grows 
in  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  outfide  covering  of  this  fruit  is 
foft  and  flefhy,  like  that  of  a  walnut,  and  fpontaneoufly  o- 
pens  when  the  nut  grows  ripe  ;  immediately  under  this  lies 
the  mace,  which  forms  a  kind  of  reticular  covering, 
through  the  fiflures  whereof  appears  a  hard,  woody  fhell 
that  includes  the  nutmeg.  Thofe  kernels  are  of  an  oval  fi- 
gure, about  half  an  inch  long,  full  of  irregular  wrinkles  and 
of  an  afh  colour:  they  are  at  firft  foft;  but  being  dried  by 
keeping,  grow  hard,  and  appear  inwardly  variegated  with 
yellowifli  or  dark  reddifh  veins,  of  a  pleafant  fpicy  fmell, 
and  an  agreeable,  aromatic,  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat  aftrin- 
gent  tafte.  The  nutmeg,  when  in  perfection  yields  a  con- 
fiderable portion  of  efTential  oil.  From  fixteen  ounces  of 
nutmegs,  Geoffroy  obtained  one  ounce  of  oil;  after  the 
diftillation,  a  fat,  unctuous  matter,  was  found  fwimming  on 
the  water,  like  tallow,  almoft  intirely  deftitute  of  all  aro- 
matic virtue.  The  fame  quantity  of  nutmegs  yielded,  on 
expreffion,  three  our.cx-and  a  quarter  of  oil  of  a  febaceous 
confiftence,  greatly  refembling  the  nutmegs  both  in  tafte 
and  fmell. 

There  is  another  fort  of  nutmeg  called  the  female,  which 
is  of  a  longilh  and  almoft  cylindrical  form,  and  fomewhat 
aromatic  tafte  and  fmell ;  but  this  is  not  in  ufe  in  the  (hops. 
The  trade  of  nutmegs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

Nutmegs  have  been  long  ufed  as  a  medicine,  and  are  de- 
fervedly  looked  upon  as  a  warm  and  agreeable  aromatic. 
They  are  fuppofed  likewife  to  have  an  aftringent  virtue, 
and  are  made  ufe  of  in  that  intention  in  diarrhjeas  and  dy- 
fenteries.  Their  aftringency  is  faid  to  be  promoted  by  tor- 
refaction,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  the  tafte.  This  treat- 
ment certainly  deprives  the  fpice  of  fome  of  its  finer  oil, 
and  therefore  renders  it  lefs  efficacious  to  any  good  purpofe  ; 
and,  if  we  may  reafon  from  analogy,  probably  abates  of  its 
aftringency.  Geoffroy  relates  from  Bontius,  that  too  li- 
beral a  ufe  of  preferved  nutmegs  is  apt  to  produce  lethargic 
diforders,  hurts  the  ftomach,  and  difpofes  to  inflammations. 

NUX- VOMICA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  flat  round  kernel 
of  a  fruit,  fomewhat  downy,  and  of  an  extremely  firm  tex- 
ture ;  it  has  no  fmell,  but  is  of  a  very  bitter  tafte.  It  was 
not  at  all  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  We  have  it  only 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  together  with  another  drug,  the  lig- 
num colubrinum;  and  this  is  the  tree  on  which  the  nux  •vo- 
mica grows. 

Many  have  concurred  in  ranking  this  kernel  among  the 
alexipharmics. 

NYON,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Leman,  is  a  great 
pafs  for  goods  that  this  town,  Valais,  and  the  Milanefe,  ex- 
port from  feveral  provinces  of  France.  Its  foil  is  as  proper 
for  vines,  as  that  part  of  the  country  of  Vaud,  bordering  on 
the  faid  lake,  which  produces  thofe  good  wines  on  the  Coaft 
and  Vaud,  that  are  fo  much  efteemed,  of  which  the  trade 
of  the  latter  in  Switzerland,  and  of  the  Coaft  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  very  confiderable. 
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O  The  fourth  vowel,  and  fourteenth  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet ;  among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter, 
*)  fignifying  eleven,  when  a  dafh  was  added  at  the 
top,  as  o,  it' fignified  eleven  thoufand. 

OAK,  a  tree  well  known.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
materials  in  building,  being  ftrong  in  all  pofitions. 

There  are  five  forts  of  oak  in  England  ;  but  we  ihall 
only  recommend  two  kinds  of  them  to  be  planted  for 
timber.  The  bed  is  the  upright  oak,  which  grows  more 
eredt  than  any  other ;  the  other  is  the  large  fpreading  oak. 
We  have  many  inftances  of  thefe  kinds,  that  have  attained 
to  fuch  prodigious  greatnefs  of  filature,  that  the  timber 
alone  of  one  tree  has  been  fold  for  Upwards  of  fifty  pounds. 
The  oak  doth  not  only  afford  us  the  molt  ferviceable  timber 
for  naval  architecture,  but  alfo  for  other  building.  Its 
bark  is  ufeful  to  tanners,  and  the  oak  is  therefore  cut  down 
about  Ap?iJ.  when  its  bark  will  peel.  The  acorns  are  ex- 
cellent fooa  for  hogs.  This  tree  delights  in  moift  ground 
of  a  confiderable  depth,  and  will  profper  on  the  coldeft 
clay,  and,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  in  gravel  alfo. 

Some  oaks  having  been  fown  in  hedge-rows,  have,  in 
the  fpace  of  thirty  years,  borne  a  ftem  of  a  foot  diameter. 
There  have  been  fome  feedling  oaks  of  twenty  years 
growth,  of  near  that  fubftance,  which  had  never  been  re- 
moved from  the  place  where  they  were  fown  ;  and  every 
plantation  of  oaks  ftlould  be  fet  with  acorns,  on  the  very 
fpot  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  we  fhould  be  careful 
to  chofe  our  acorns  from  thriving,  vigorous  trees.  The 
diftance  between  them  ought  to  be  about  thirty-three  feet, 
-and  the  fpace  between  the  oaks  fhould  be  interfown  for 
underwood. 

The  oak  is  an  ineftimable  tree  to  plant,  in  a  proper  fitu- 
ation,  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity.  There  is  no  part  in 
hufbandry  which  men  commonly  more  fail  in,  negleft,  and 
have  caufe  to  repent  of,  than  that  they  did  not  begin 
planting  betimes.  And,  indeed,  fuch  perfons  who  have 
been  deaf  to-demonftration,  at  the  firft  pofleffion  of  their 
eftates,  and  are  afterwards  convinced  of  the  vaft  advan- 
tages to  be  reaped  by  an  early  plantation,  either  from  the 
experience  of  their  neighbours  or  themfelves,  muft  have  a 
pungent  retrofpeit  upon  this  occafion. 

Every  man  is  naturally  willing  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  the 
works,  as  we  may  fay,  of  his  own  hands;  and  he,  there- 
fore, who  begins  at  fifty  to  be  fenfible  that  he  has  loft  many 
a  fair  thoufand,  by  negleftof  improving  his  eftate  between 
twenty  and  that  age,  is  to  himfelf  indeed  a  lofer,  but  a 
warning  to  others  to  avoid  that  folly. 

OAK-APPLES,  or  Oak  Balls,  a  kind  of  galls,  or 
cxcrefcences,  arifing  out  of  the  oak.     See  Galls. 

OAKHAM,  or  Oakum,  among  fhipwrights,  implies 
the  matter  of  old  ropes,  untwifted,  and  pulled  out  again 
into  loofe  hemp,   ufed  in  caulking  of  mips. 

OAR,  in  navigation,  an  inftrument  whereby  a  boat, 
barge,  galley,  &c.  is  rowed  alongthe  water. 

OATHS.  \Cujhm-houfe  oaihsy  arid  other  revenue  oaths.] 
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I.  Of  the  oaths  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  Cuftoms,, 
The  comptrollers,  who  by  12  Rich.  II.  c.  2.  f.  1.  as  well 
as  the  cuftomers,  we.re  to  be  chofen  from  amongft  the  beft 
and  molt  fufficient  men,  and  not  to  be  made  for  affeflion 
or  reward,  or  upon  any  folicitation,  but  upon  defert ;  and 
were  to  fit  with  the  cuftomers,  and  in  all  things  to  cheque 
and  imitate  their  tranfaftions ;  and  as  the  cuftomers  were 
wont  to  write  their  accounts  in  rolls,  the  comptrollers 
were  to  keep  counter-rolls ;  which  counter-rolls,  or  ac- 
counts, they  were  to  deliver  into  the  Exchequer  yearly, 
upon  oath.  And .  now  there  are  collectors  appointed,  to 
receive  and  account  for  the  king's  duties ;  they  are  like- 
wife  to  cheque  all  their  tranfaftions,  by  examining  and  fign- 
ing  all  accounts,  difpatches,  &c.  and  by  keeping  the  like 
books  of  accounts  ;  and  they  are  to  be  privy  to  all  orders 
of  the  commiffioners,  and  to  be  confulted  with,  in  the 
whole  management  and  bufmefs  of  their  refpective  pofts, 
and  to  join  with  the  collectors  in  all  their  proceedings. 

And  for  the  due  and  faithful  difcharge  and  execution  of 
their  duties,  thofe  comptrollers  were,  at  their  admiffion,  to 
take  the  following  oaths,  viz. 

"  Ye  fhall  fwear,  That  well  and  truly  ye  ihall  ferve  the 
king,  in  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  king's  cuftoms. 
and  fubfidies,  in  the  place  of  cuftomer;  and  truly  ye  fhall 
enter  all  the  goods  and  things  cuftomable,  the  which  Ihall 
come  to  the  faid  port,  or  Ihall  pafs  from  the  fame;  and 
that  ye  ihall  no  gift  take  for  to  do  your  office,  nor  for  any 
thing  that  may  fall  in  difadvantage  of  the  king  ;  nor  any 
merchandize,  nor  any  other  thing  cuftomable,  ye  fhall  not 
fuffer  to  pafs  out  of  the  faid  port,  without  cuftom  due  to  be 
paid :  and  ye  fhall  do  the  office  yourfelf,  and  dwell  there- 
upon in  your  proper  perfon,  without  making  any  fubftitute 
or  deputy  under  you :  and  ye  fhall  write  the  rolls  with 
your  own  hands :  and  the  king's  profit  ye  mall  wait  and  do, 
inafmuch  as  you  may,  after  your  knowledge  and  power  : 
as  God  you  help,  and  his  faints." 

Some  rules,  in  regard  to  oaths  in  particular,  that  are  to  be 
cbferved  by  the  officers  of  the  Cuftoms  in  general,  by  1 3  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  2.  f.  32,  if  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  5. 
f.  25. 

1.  That  no  perfons  are  to  be  employed  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  Cuftoms,  till  they  have  given  fecurity,  and  have 
taken  their  corporal  oaths  in  (he  following  form,  viz. 

Deputation  dated  the  "  I,  A.  B.  (his  employment)  do 

,    fureties,  fwear  to  be  true  and  faithful  in  the 

D.  E.           of  execution  and  difcharge  (to  the  beft 

E.  F.  of  of  my  knowledge  and  power)  of  the 
penalty  l.juravit  truft  committed  to  my  charge  and 
apud  die  infpeclion  in  the  fervice  of  his  ma- 
coram  nobis.  jelty's  Cuftoms ;  and  that  I  will  not 

B.  C.  Collector,  take  or  receive  any  reward  or  gra- 

C.  D.  Comptroller,     tuity,    directly  or  indirectly,   other 

than 
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than  my  falary,  or  what  is  or  fliall  be  allowed  me  from 
the  crown,  or  the  regular  fees  eftablifhed  by  law,  for  any 
>fervice  done,  or  to  be  done,  in  the  execution  of  my  em- 
ployment, upon  any  account  whatfoever.  So  help  me 
God. 

A.  B. 

But  note,  this  aft  does  not  direct  who  (hall  adminifter 
this  oath.  Which:  oath  is  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  every  out-port,  or  any  two  of  them,  and 
to  be  entered  or  tegiftered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  the 
Cuftom-houfe  for  that  purpofe ;  and  if  the  fecurity  be 
given  at  the  port,  the  bond  muft  be  returned  to  the  com- 
miffioners,  and  the  fufficiency  of  the  fureties,  with  their 
places  of  abode,  certified  to  the  examiner  of  fecurities. 

2.  That  all  perfons  employed  in  thj  Cuftoms,  in  any 
out-port,  muft,  at  their  admiffion,  likewire  take  the  afore- 
faid  oath,  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  the  county, 
town,  or  place,  where  their  employment  fliall  be,  upon 
forfeiture  of  their  employments,  for  refufal  or  neglect :  and 
the  faid  juftices  muft  certify  the  taking  of  this  oath,  to  the 
next  general  quarter-feffions,  by  6  and  7  fVill.  and  Mar. 
1. 1.  /.  5,  6. 

And  when  any  officer,  having  taken  thefe  oaths,  is 
thereupon  to  be  admitted,  the  collector  and  comptroller 
are  to  deliver  him  his  deputation  or  commiflion,  taking  a 
receipt  for  the  fame,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe, 
and  alfo  at  the  foot  of  the  copy  of  his  inftruitions  annexed 
to  his  bond,  which  are  to  be  tranfmitted  together  to  the 
commiffioners. 

The   Customers. 

Who  by  12  Rich.  II.  c.  2.  /  5.  were  to  be  chofen  from 
amongft  the  bed  and  mod  fufficient  men  to  be  found,  to 
the  lord  treafurer's  eftimation,  and  not  for  affection  or  re- 
ward, nor  upon  any  folicitation,  but  upon  defert :  and  by 
the  king's  letters  patent,  under  the  great  feal  of  England, 
were  appointed  collectors  of  the  great  and  petty  Cuftoms, 
as  alfo  of  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage :  which 
office  they  were  not  to  have  by  14  Rich.  II.  c.  10.  /.  I. 
1  Hen.  IV.  c.  13.  /  1.  17  Rich.  II.  c.  5.  /  1.  31  H.  VI. 
f.  5.  /.  1.  for  life,  or  term  of  years,  but  only  during  the 
king's  pleafure ;  and  if  their  patents  were  to  be  made  con- 
trary, they  were  to  be  void. 

And-  for  the  due  and  faithful  difcharge  and  execution  of 
their  duties,  thefe  cuftomers  were,  at  their  admiffion,  to 
take  the  following  oath,  viz. 

"  Ye  fliall  fwear,  That  ye  fliall  make  continual  abiding 
in  the  port  ,  and  fliall  overfee  the  charge  of 

wool,  leather,  and  wool-fells,  and  all  other  merchandizes 
and  things  cuftomable,  and  the  number  of  facks  in  the 
faid  port;  and,  inafmuch  as  in  you  is,  ye  fliall  not  fuffer 
that  the  king  have  hurt  or  lofs  there  ;  and  that  true  account 
thereof  ye  fliall  yield  ;  and  of  the  iflues  of  the  faid  Cuftoms, 
truly  ye  fliall  anfwer,  without  fauxim,  or  fraud,  to  be 
done  in  any  point:  as  God  you  help,  and  his  faints." 

They  were,  by  7  Edw.  VI.  c.  I.  /■  13-  upon  ten  days 
notice  given  them  in  writing,  by  the  king,  or  fix  of  his 
privy-couniellors,  to  declare  what  money  due  to  the  king, 
was  in  their  hands,  and  to  make  ready  and  full  payments, 
upon  forfeiture  of  office ;  and  they  were  by  4  Hen.  IV. 
c.  13.  f.  1.  to  fwear  to  their  accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

But  now  there  are  particular  officers  appointed,  by  the 
name  of  collectors,  who  receive  the  king's  cuftoms,  fub- 
fidies,  &c.  and  account  for  them  to  the  comptroller-gene- 
ral ;  fo  that  cuftomers  have  only  the  accounts  to  keep, 
which  tbey  ftill  deliver  into  the  Exchequer,  yearly  upon 
oath. 

The  Searchers  or  Finders. 

Who,  by  12  Rich.  II.  c.  11.  /  1.  were  to  be  chofen  as 
the  cuftomers  were,  and  were  appointed  for  their  affiftance 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  Cuftoms,  without  doors,  to  fee  that 
no  goods  were  imported  or  exported  without  due  payment 
of  duty;  and  not  being  allowed  any  falary,  were  to  take 
the  moiety  of  all  forfeitures  and  feizures  for  their  pains ; 
and  they  were  to  keep  entries  of  all  cockers,  Sec.  paffed 
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to  them  from  the  cuftomers,  and  likewife  of  their  owit 
feizures,  and  were  to  account  yearly  for  the  truth  of  their; 
tranfadtions. 

And  for  the  due  and  faithful  difcharge  and  execution  of 
their  duties,  thefe  fearchers  were,  at  their  admiffion,  to 
take  the  following  oath,  viz. 

"  Ye  fliall  fwear,  That  ye  fliall  ferve  the  king  well  and 
truly  in  the  office  of  the  fearcherfliip  in  the  port  of 
and  do  the  king's  profits  in  all  things  that  belongeth  to  you 
t5  do,  by  way  of  your  office :  and  well  and  truly,  ye  fliall 
make  due  fearch  of  all  the  fhips  and  veffels  coming  in  or . 
palling  out  of  the  faid  port,  and  truly  anfwer  the  king  of 
all  that  fliall  belong  unto  him  in  your  faid  office,  without 
fraud  or  maligne,  after  your  wit  and  power  :  as  God  help 
you,  and  his  faints." 

Under  the  article  affidavit,  we  have  confidered  the  ill 
confequences  which  are  greatly  to  be  feared,  may  attend 
the  multiplicity  of  oaths  that  are  required  to  be  taken  in 
this  nation  by  traders,  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue* 
If  the  conftitution  of  the  public  revenue  was  fuch,  that  no; 
oaths  need  be  required  to  be  taken  but  by  the  officers  con- 
cerned in  the  collection,  it  might  prove  far  lefs  injurious 
to  the  public  ;  by  removing  the  motive  to  perjury ;  which 
is  grown  to  fuch  a  pitch  among  us,  that  all  wife  and  good 
men  lament  it  as  one  of  the  greateft  evils  that  can  attend 
the  community. 

This  confideration  alone  is  inducement  fufficient  to  point 
out  the  neceffity  of  fo  changing  the  fyftem  of  the  public 
revenue,  that  there  might  be  no  occafion  for  any  oath  to  be 
taken  in  regard  thereunto,  except  by  the  officers  concerned 
in  it ;  fo  that  we  need  here  only  make  fome  fliort  obferva- 
tions  on  oaths  in  general,  while  the  revenue  continues  in 
its  prefent  ftate  and  conftitution. 

As  the  impofition  of  an  oath  was  always  efteemed  to  be 
the  greateft  tie  and  obligation  that  can  be  contrived,  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  truth  of  any  fait ;  and  the  ufual  confirm- 
ation of  all  oaths,  being  in  the  molt  folemn  manner  to  call 
upon,  and  appeal  to,  the  Almighty  God,  who  knows  the 
fecrets  of  all  hearts,  to  judge  of,  and  be  a  witnefs  to,  the 
truth  thereof;  and  to  beg  his  help,  upon  no  other  terms, 
than  that  what  is  there  afferted  be  true,  and  in  teftimony 
thereof,  killing  his  holy  Gofpel :  we  fhould  think  that 
none  but  the  molt  profligate,  or  the  molt  ignorant  of 
mankind,  would  be  fo  hardy  as  to  dishonour  God's  name,  > 
by  thus  taking  it  in  vain,  which  muft  either  fuppofe  that 
he  knows  not  whether  we  fpeak  true  or  falfe,  or  elfe,  that 
he  will  countenance  our  folemn  lies  and  perjuries. 

And,  with  refpeit  to  the  perfons  thus  affirming  the  truth 
of  any  fact  or  thing  upon  oath,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that 
if  he  knows  there  is  not  perfect  truth  in  what  he  fwears, 
he  is  guilty  of  wilful  and  downright  perjury  :  as  he  alfo  isj 
if  he  fwears  to  the  pofitive  truth  of  that  whereof  he  is 
wholly  ignorant,  nay,  or  only  doubtful  ;  for,  though  the 
fame  fliould  be  true,  yet  fuch  fwearing  is  but  a  venture,  to 
what  might  as  well  be  falfe.     And,  as  all  perfons  making 
oath  to  the  truth  of  any  thing,  are  fuppofed  to  perfectly 
know  the  whole  affair,  and  to  have  carefully  informed  and 
fatisfied  themfelves  in  every  particular  circumftance,  which 
may  occafion  the  leaft  doubt ;  it  is  not  only  very  filly,  but 
very  wicked,  to  foothe  themfelves  with  the  poor  evafion, 
that  the  fact  or  cafe  might  be  fo  for  aught  they  know,  be- 
caufc  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter.     And  of  this  abo- 
minable nature  is  that  fliameful  excufe  for  thofe  perjuries, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are-but  too  frequently  committed 
at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  viz.  that  it  is  but  a  Cuftom-houfe 
oath ;    as  if  God,  who  is  omniprefent,  did  not  fee,  and 
was  not  equally  offended  at  profaning  his. name  there,  as 
at  any  other  place  whatfoever :  but  let  thefe  offenders  re- 
member the  puniftiment  which  is  denounced  againft  them 
in  the  third  commandment.     Since,  therefore,  oaths  are 
of  fuch  a  facred  and  folemn  nature,  they  ought  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  with  all  imaginable  reverence,  and  not  nightly 
and  with  indifference ;  but,  after  having  interrogated  the 
perfon   concerning  every  particular  circumftance,  and  be- 
ing fatisfied  that  he  underftands  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and 
does  not  offer  to  fwear  ignorantly  or  raftily,  and  not  hav- 
ing any  reafon  to  doubt  his  fincerity,  the  whole  oath  fliould 
be  maturely,  deliberately,  diftinctly,  and  reverendly  re- 
hearfed  to  him. 

And, 
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And,  as  the  multipHcity  of  oaths  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
revenue,  particularly  in  the  Cuftoms,  does,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  a  great  meafure,  leffen  that  awe  and  juft  regard 
that  ought  to  be  paid  to  fuch  folemn  and  facred  ties ;  it  is 
much  to  be  wifhed,  that  fewer  oaths  were  neceffary,  and 
therefore  we  would  recommend,  that  any  fuperfluous  oaths 
fhould  not  by  any  means  be  exacted  ;  but  only  fuch  as  are 
either  exprefsly  enjoined  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  difcovering  or  afcertaining  any 
thing  for  the  fervice  of  the  revenue,  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  means. 

As  to  the  perfons  to  which  the  oaths  are  to  be  admi- 
niftered,  it  muft  be  carefully  obferved  that  they  who  offer 
to  fwear,  are  the  proper  perfons  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and 
where  the  laws  have  not  particularly  directed,  that  they  be 
fuch  perfons  as  are  the  moft  proper,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  cafe,  as  being  either  principally  concerned,  or 
the  moft  knowing  in  the  whole  affair ;  provided  they  are 
not  boys  or  fuch  ignorant  perfons  as  are  not  capable  of  un- 
derftanding  the  nature  and  confequences  of  an  oath. 

Befides  the  oaths  before  mentioned,  there  .are  likewife 
promiffory  or  obligatory  oaths,  particularly  in  the  report 
of  a  fhip  outwards,  concerning  the  notrelanding  of  goods 
intitled  to  a  drawback,  bounty,  &c.  the  breach  of  which 
is  not  lefs  criminal,  than  of  any  other  oath ;  and,  if  the 
matter,  at  the  time  of  making  fuch  oath,  has  no  real  in- 
tention to  make  it  good,  or  whether  he  then  has  or  not, 
if  he  afterwards  breaks  the  fame,  he  certainly  muft  be 
deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

And,  laftly,  as  to  oaths  in  general,  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  they  are  always  to  be  taken  according  to  the 
common  and  ufual  interpretation  of  the  words,  and  in  the 
fame  fenfe  that  they  are  known  to  be  defigned,  and  not 
with  any  private  referve  or  evafion.  See  Officers. 
OBLIGATION.    See  Bond. 

OBOLUS,  in  pharmacy,  a  weight,  two  of  which  make 
a  fcruple,  and  three  fcruples  one  drachm. 

OBSERVATION,  among  navigators,  implies  the  tak- 
ing the  fun  or  ftars  meridian  altitude,  in  order  thereby  to 
find  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

When  they  have  found  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun 
or  ftar,  they  fubftract  it  from  ninety  degrees,  which  gives 
the  diftance  of  the  object  from  the  zenith;  and  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  intercepted 
between  the  zenith  of  any  place  and  the  equinoctial,  being 
always  equal  to  the  height  of  the  vifible  pole,  or  arch  of 
the  meridian,  comprehended  between  the  pole  and  the 
horizon. 

As  the  zenith  diftance  is  an  arch  of  the  meridian  inter- 
cepted between  the  object  and  zenith  of  any  place,  being 
always  equal  to  the  complements  of  the  object's  meridian 
altitude  ;  and  as  the  declination  of  any  object  is  an  arch  of 
the  meridian,  comprehended  between  its  center  and  the 
equinoctial,  it  follows,  that  if  the  zenith  diftance,  or  com- 
plement of  the  meridian  altitude,  and  the  declination  of 
any  heavenly  object  be  given,  we  may  from  thence  find 
the  latitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation. 

If  the  object  be  in  the  equinoctial,  or  have  no  declina- 
tion, the  meridional  zenith  diftance  will  be  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place;  for  then  the  zenith  diftance  will  be 
the  arch  of  the  meridian,  intercepted  between  the  equi- 
noctial and  zenith ;  which,  if  the  object,  when  in  the 
meridian,  be  to  the  fouthward  of  the  place  of  obfervation, 
the  latitude  will  be  north;  but,  if  to  the  northward,  it 
will  be  fouth.  Thi*  is  fo  eafy  that  it  needs  no  example. 
If  the  object  appears  in  the  zenith,  the  declination  will  be 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  for  then  the  declination 
is  equal  to  the  arch  of  the  meridian,  comprehended  between 
the  zenith  and  equinoctial ;  which  will  be  of  the  fame 
name  with  it,  that  is,  if  the  declination  be  north;  but, 
if  the  fouth,  the  latitude  will  be  fouth.  This  is  alfo  fo 
eafy,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  give  an  example. 

If  the  object  hath  both  declination  and  zenith  diftance, 
and  they  be  both  of  one  denomination,  i.  e.  if  the  object, 
when  on  this  meridian,  be  to  the  northward  of  the  ;ilace  of 
obfervation,  and  its  declination  be  north ;  or,  if  it  lie  to 
the  fouthward,  and  its  declination  be  fouth ;  then,  if  the 
Zenith  diftance  be  equal  to  the  declination,  the  latitude 
vanifhes,  the  place  being  fituated  under  the  equinoctial ; 
but,  if  the  zenith  diftance  be  greater  than  the  declination, 
their  difference  will  be  the  latitude,  which  will  be  of  a  con- 


trary name  wifh  the  declination  and  zenith  diftance,  that' 
is,  if  the  declination,  &c.  be  north,  the  latitude  will  be 
fouth,  and  the  contrary  ;  but,  if  the  zenith  diftance  be  lefs 
than  their  declination,  their  difference  will  be  the  latitude, 
which  will  be  of  the  fame  name  with  the  declination  and 
zenith  diftance. 

If  the  meridional  zenith  diftance  and  the  declination  of 
any  heavenly  object  be  of  contrary  denomination,  that  is, 
the  one  north,  and  the  other  fouth  ;  then  their  fum  will  be 
the  latitude  of  the  place ;  which  will  always  be  of  the  fame  ■ 
name  with  the  declination,  that  is,  if  the  declination  be 
north,  the  latitude  is  north,  &c. 

When  the  latitude  of  the  place  exceeds  the  complement 
of  the  declination,  and  are  both  the  fame  way,  then  the 
object  will  never  fet  but  tranfit  the  meridian  on  the  con- 
trary fides  of  the  zenith ;  from  the  greateft  meridional 
zenith  diftance,  take  the  feaft,  and  half  the  remainder 
will  be  the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  which 
is  north,  if  the  greater  of  the  fecond  zenith  diftances  be 
north  ;  but,  if  the  greater  be  fouth,  the  latitude  is  fouth. 

OCEAN,  the  great  fea,  or  the  vaft  collection  of  fait  and 
navigable  water  which  encompaffes  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth. 

The  proportion  of  the  furface  of  the  ocean  to  that  of 
the  earth,  fo  far  as  difcoveries  have  been  made,  may  be 
found,  by  taking  the  paper  of  a  terreftrial  globe,  and  fe- 
parating  the  land  from  the  fea  with  a  pair  of  fciffars,  and! 
comparing  the  refpedtive  weights  of  each.  This  experi- 
ment fuppofes  the  delineation  of  the  globe  to  be  correct; 
the  paper  whereon  it  is  printed  fhould  alfo  be  of  an  equal 
thicknefs  as  near  as  poffible.  In  this  manner  Dr.  Long 
weighed  the  papers  of  Mr.  Senex's  globe  of  fix  teen  inches 
diameter,  and  found  the  weight  of  the  paper  whereon  the 
ocean  was  reprefented,  was  three  hundred  forty-nine  grains, 
and  that  of  the  earth  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  grains ; 
fo  that  the  furface  of  the  fea  is  almoft  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  land  hitherto  difcovered.  He  tells  us,  that 
he  omitted  weighing  the  parts  contained  between  the  polar 
circles,  becaufe  it  is  not  known  to  any  degree  of  exactnefs, 
how  much  of  them  is  land,  and  how  much  is  fea. 

The  furface  of  the  whole  ocean,  or  of  all  the  feas  of 
the  globe  (Mr.  Keill  computes  in  his  Examination  of  Dr. 
Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth)  to  be  85490506  fquare 
miles ;  and,  therefore,  fuppofing  the  depth  of  the  ocean 
communibus  loch  to  be  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  whole  is  21372626J  cubic  miles. 

This  great  and  univerfal  ocean  is  fometimes,  by  geo- 
graphers, divided  into  three  parts  j  as,  1.  The  Atlantic 
and  European  Ocean,  lying  between  part  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  America.  2.  The  Indian  Ocean,  lying  between  Africa, 
the  Eaft-Indian  Iflands,  and  New  Holland.  3.  The  gteat 
South  Sea,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  lies  between  the 
Philippine  iflands,  China,  Japan,  and  New  Holland,  on  the 
weft,  and  the  coaft  of  America  on  the  eaft.,  Sometimes, 
alfo,  with  regard  to  Europe,  they  call  that  the  Hyperborean 
Ocean,  which  inclofes  it  on  the  north  ;  and  that  which 
inclofes  it  on  the  weft,  the  Weftern  Ocean.  That  fea, 
which  inclofes  Afia  on  the  north  and  eaft,  is  often  called 
the  Tartarean,  and  fometimes  the  Chinefe  Ocean  ;  and, 
on-  the  fouth,  Afia  is  bounded  by  three  feas,  which  are 
called  the  Indian,  Perfian,  and  Arabian  Oceans.  Alfo 
the  great  fea,  on  the  eaft  of  Af/ica,  is  called  the  Oriental 
Ocean,  as  is  alfo  that  vaft  fea  which  inclofes  America  on 
the  eaft.  '" 

Of  the  changes  of  land  into  fea  and  fea  into  land. 

One  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  changes  that  happen 
on  the  earth,  is  the  motion  of  the  fea,  a  motion  which  it 
had  at  all  times  ;  and  the  chief  motion  of  the  waters  of  the 
fea,  is  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  whence  it  feems  to  us  that  the 
fea  has  gained  on  the  Eaftern  coafts,  as  well  of  the  old  as 
the  new  continent,  a  fpace  of  about  five  hundred  leagues. 
Amongft  other  proofs  of  this,  it  may  be  faid,  that  all  the 
ftreights  which  join  feas,  point  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  the 
(freights  of  Magellan,  the  two  ftreights  of  Forbiftier,  that 
of  Hudfon,  the  ftreights  of  rhe  ifland  of  Ceylon,  thofe  of 
the  fea  of  Corea,  and  of  Kamtfchatka,  have  all  this  di- 
rection, and  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  irruption 
of  waters,  which  being  driven  from  eaft  to  weft,  opened 
for  themfelves  thofe  pafiages  in  the  fame  direction,  wherein 
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they  alfo  have  a  more  confiderable  motion  than  in  all  other 
directions  :  for  in  all  thofe  ftreights  there  are  very  ftrong 
tides,  whereas  in  thofe  fituate  on  the  Weftern  coafts,  as 
thofe  of  Gibraltar,  the  Sound,  &c.  the  motion  of  the  tides 
is  almoft  infenfible. 

The  inequalities  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  motion  of  the  water ;  they  have  been  pro- 
duced fucceflively  by  the  fediments  from  water  and  the 
things  it  has  tranfported,  either  by  its  motion  of  flux  and 
reflux,  or  by  other  motions ;  for  we  do  not  aflign  as  the 
only  caufe  of  thofe  inequalities  the  motion  of  flux  and  re- 
flux, though  the  principal,  the  firft,  and  the  mod  conftant, 
but  we  fliould  admit  as  caufe  the  action  of  the  winds  on 
the  furface  of  the  feas  ;  for  the  agitation  they  communicate 
to  it,  is  much  more  confiderable,  as  to  external  effects,  than 
that  of  the  tides;  it  even  extends. to  great  depths,  as  may 
be  feen  by  the  different  things  feparated  from  the  bottom 
of  the  feas,  and  which  are  fcarce  ever  thrown  up  on  fhore 
but  in  times  of  ftorms. 

Between,  and  even  fome  degrees  beyond,  the  tropics, 
there  reigns  continually  an  eaft  wind ;  and  this  Wind, 
which  contributes  to  the  general  motion  of  the  fea  from 
eaft  to  weft,  is  as  ancient  as  the  flux  and  reflux,  fince  it 
depends  on  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  produced  by  the  fun's  heat.  Here  are  then  two  con- 
junct caufes  of  motion,  and  the  greater  underthe  equator 
than  any  where  elfe ;  the  firft,  the  flux  and  reflux,  which, 
as  it  is  well  known,  is  more  fenfible  in  the  fouthern 
climes ;  and  the  fecond,  the  eaft  wind,  which  blows  con- 
tinually in  thofe  fame  climes  :  thefe  two  caufes  have  con- 
curred fince  the  formation  of  the  globe,  to  produce  the  fame 
effects,  that  is,  to  make  the  waters  move  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  to  agitate  them  with  greater  force  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  than  in  all  other  parts  j  and  it  is  therefore  that  the 
greateft  inequalities  of  the  furface  of  the  globe  are  found 
between  the  tropics.  The  part  of  Africa  comprized  be- 
tween thofe  two  circles  is  nothing  more,  as  it  were,  than 
a  group  of  mountains,  whofe  different  chains  extend,  for 
the  greater  part,  from  eaft  to  weft,  as  we  may  be  affured 
thereof,  by  confidering  the  direction  of  the  great  rivers  of 
that  part  of  Africa  ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  parts  of 
Afia  and  America  comprehended  between  the  tropics,  and 
a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  inequality  of  the  furface 
of  thofe  climates  by  the  number  of  high  mountains  and 
ifles  found  therein. 

From  the  combination  of  the  general  motion  of  the  fea 
from  eaft  to  weft,  of  that  of  the  flux  and  reflux,  of  that 
produced  by  currents,  and  that  formed  by  winds,  an  infi- 
nity of  different  effects  have  happened,  as  well  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea,  as  on  the  coafts  and  continents.     Varenius 
fays,  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the  gulphs  and  ftreights 
have  been  formed   by  the  reiterated  effort  of  the  ocean 
againft  the  land;  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  gulphs 
of  Arabia,  Bengal,  and  Cambaye,  have  been  formed  by 
the  irruption  of  waters,  as  well  as  the  ftreights  between 
Italy   and   Sicily,    between   Ceylan  and  India,    between 
Greece  and  Eubea,  and  that  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
ftreights  of  the  Manillas,  Magellan,  and  Denmark.     As 
a  proof  of  the  irruption  of  the  ocean  into  the  continents, 
and   of  its  having  abandoned  different  tracts  of  land,  it 
may  be   alledged,  that  very  few  iflands  are  found  in  the 
midft  of  great  feas,   and   never  a  great  number  of  ifles 
neighbouring  upon  one  another ;  that  in  the  immenfe  fpace 
occupied  by  the  Pacific  Sea,  fcarce  two  or  three  little 
iflands  are  found  towards  the  middle  ;  that  in  the  vaft  At- 
lantic Ocean  between  Africa  and  Brazil,  none  are  found 
but  the  inconfiderables  ifles  of  St.  Helena  and  Afcenfion  ; 
but  that  all  iflands  lie  near  great  continents,  as  the  ifles  of 
the  Archipelago  near  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
the  Canaries  near  Africa,  all  the  ifles   of  the  Indian  Sea 
near  the  Eaftern  continent,  the  Antilles  iflands  near  that  of 
America,  and  that  none  but  the  Azores  are  far  advanced 
'  in  the  Sea  between  Europe  and  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ceylan  fay,  that  their  ifland  had  been 
feparated  from  the  peninfula  of  India  by  an  irruption  of  the 
ocean,  fo  that  this  popular  tradition  is  very  probable;  it  is 
likewife  believed,  that  the  ifland  of  Sumatra  had  been  fe- 
vered from  Malacca,  the  great  number  of  rocks,  (helves, 
and  banks  of  fand  found  between  both  feeming  to  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  proof  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  coaft 
fay  of  a  certainty,  that  the  Maldivia  ifles  made  a  part  of 
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the  continent  of  India  ;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, that  all  the  Eaftern  ifles  have  been  disjoined  from 
continents  by  the  irruption  of  the  ocean. 

It  appears,  that  formerly  the  ifland  of  Great-Britain 
made  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  that  England  joined 
France,  the  beds  of  earth  and  ftone,  which  are  the  fame 
on  both  fides  of  the  ftreights  of  Dover,  and  the  fballow- 
nefs  of  the  water,  feeming  to  indicate  that  it  was  fo. 
Suppofing,  fays  Dr.  Wallis,  as  every  thing  feems  to  cor- 
roborate this  opinion,  that  England  formerly  communi- 
cated with  France  by  an  ifthmus  below  Dover  and  Calais  ; 
the  great  feas  on  both  fides  beat  againft  the  coafts  of  this 
ifthmus,  by  an  impetuous  flux,  twice  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  the  fea  of  Germany,  which  is  between  England 
and  Holland,  beat  againft  this  ifthmus  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
fea  of  France  on  the  weft  ;  and  this  was  fufficient  in  time 
to  wear  down  and  deftroy  a  tract  of  narrow  land,  fuch  as 
we  fuppofe  this  ifthmus  formerly  was  :  the  flux  of  the 
French  fea  acting  with  great  violence,  not  only  againft  ihe 
ifthmus,  but  alfo  againft  the  coafts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, muft  neceffarily  have  carrried  off,  by  the  motion  of 
the  waters,  a  great  quantity  of  fand,  earth,  and  mud, 
from  all  the  parts  againft  which  the  fea  acted ;  but  being 
flopped  in  its  current  by  this  ifthmus,  it  fhould  not  have 
depofited,  as  it  might  be  believed,  fediments  againft  the 
ifthmus,  but  fhould  have  tranfported  them  into  the  great 
plain,  now  forming  Romney-Marfh,  which  is  fourteen 
miles  long,  and  eight  broad ;  for  whoever  has  feen  this 
plain,  cannot  doubt  of  its  having  been  formerly  under  the 
waters  of  the  fea,  becaufe  in  high  tides  it  would  ftill  be 
partly  overflowed,  were  it  not  for  the  dikes  of  Dunchurch. 
The  German  fea  muft  have  acted  in  like  manner  againft 
the  ifthmus,  and  againft  the  coafts  of  England  and  Flanders, 
and  muft  have  carried  the  fediments  to  Holland  and  Ze- 
land,  the  ground  of  which  formerly  under  water,  has  rifen 
upwards  of  forty  feet ;  on  the  other  fide  on  the  Engfifh 
coaft,  the  German  fea  muft  have  occupied  that  large  val- 
ley where  the  river  Stour  now  runs,  at  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  diftance,  beginning  from  Sandwich,  Canterbury, 
Chattam,  Chilam,  as  far  as  Afhford,  and  perhaps  farther  : 
the  ground  is  now  much  more  elevated  than  it  formerly 
was,  the  bones  of  a  fea-horfe  buried  at  feventeen  feet  depth, 
and  the  anchors  of  fhips  and  marine  (hells  having  been 
found  at  Chattam. 

Now,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  fea  might  have  formed 
new  traits  of  land  by  the  accumulation  of  fand,  earth, 
mud,  &c.  for  we  plainly  fee  that  in  the  ifland  of  Okney, 
adjoining  the  marfhy  coaft  of  Romney,  there  had  been  a 
low  ground  always  in  danger  of  being  overflowed  by  the 
river  Rother ;  but  in  lefs  than  fixty  years  the  fea  has  raifed 
this  ground  confiderably  by  carrying  to  it  at  every  flow  and 
ebb  a  confiderable  quantity  of  earth  and  mud,  having  at  the 
fame  time  dug  fo  deep  the  channel  through  which  it  enters, 
that  in  lefs  than  fifty  years  the  depth  of  this  channel  is  be- 
come great  enough  to  receive  large  veffels  ;  whereas,  be- 
fore it  was  a  ford  where  men  might  pafs. 

The  fame  thing  has  happened  about  the  coaft  of  Norfolk, 
the  bank  of  fand,  that  extends  obliquely  from  the  coaft  of 
Norfolk  towards  the  coaft  of  Zealand,  having  been  formed 
in  the  like  manner;  this  bank  is  the  place  where  the  tides 
of  the  German  and  French  feas  meet  each  other  fince  the 
ifthmus  has  been  broken  down ;  and  it  is  there  the  earth 
and  fand,  carried  off  from  the  coafts,  are  depofited  ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  time  this  bank  of  fand  may  form  a  new 
ifthmus. 

It  is  very  probable,  fays  Ray,  that  the  ifland  of  Great- 
Britain  was  formerly  joined  to  France,  and  made  a  part 
of  the  continent:  it  is  not  known  whether  this  happened 
by  an  earthquake,  or  by  an  irruption  of  the  ocean,  or  by 
the  work  of  men,  upon  account  of  the  utility  and  conve- 
nience of  the  paflfage,  or  for  other  reafons;  but  what 
proves  that  this  ifland  made  part  of  the  continent,  is  that 
the  rocks  and  the  coafts  at  both  fides  are  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, and  compofed  of  the  fame  materials,  and  to  the  fame 
depth  or  height,  fo  that  along  the  coafts  of  Dover  are  found 
the  fame  beds  of  ftone  and  chalk  which  are  found  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne;  the  length  of  thofe  rocks  along  thefe 
coafts  is  very  nearly  the  fame  on  each  fide,  that  is,  about 
fix  miles ;  the  fmall  breadth  of  the  channel  in  this  place  is 
only  twenty-four  Englifh  miles  over,  and  the  little  depth, 
comparatively  to  the  neighbouring  fea,  give  room  to  be- 
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Jieve,  that  England  had  been  feparated  from  France  by  ac- 
cident ;  add  to  thofe  proofs,  that  there  were  formerly  wolves 
and  even  bears  in  that  ifland,  and  it  is  not  to  be  prefumed 
that  they  fwam  over  there,  nor  that  men  had  tranfported 
thither  thofe  hurtful  animals  ;  for,  in  general,  we  find  the 
hurtful  animals  of  the  continents  in  all  the  ifles  that  lie  ad- 
jacent to  them,  and  never  in  thofe  at  a  diftance,  as  the  Spa- 
niards obferved  when  they  arrived  in  America.     , 

In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  king  of  England,  there  hap- 
pened a  great  inundation  in  a  part  of  Flanders  by  an  ir- 
ruption of  the  fea;  in  1446,  a  like  irruption  deftroyed  up- 
wards often  thoufand  perfons  on  the  territory  of  Dordrecht, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  about  Dullart  in  Frife- 
land  and  in  Zealand,  and  there  were  in  thofe  two  provinces 
upwards  of  two  or  three  hundred  villages  laid  under  water, 
the  fummits  of  whofe  towers  and  points  of  fteeples  are  ftill 
{een  rifing  a  little  above  the  furface  of  the  waters. 

On  the  coafts  of  France,  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Pruffia,  the  fea  has  retired  in  feveral  parts.  Hubert 
Thomas  fays,  in  his  defcription  of  the  country  of  Liege, 
that  the  fea  formerly  furrounded  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Tongres,  which  is  now  thirty-five  leagues  diftant  from  it; 
which  he  proves  by  feveral  good  reafons,  and  among  others, 
he  fays,  that  ftill  in  his  time  were  feen  the  iron  rings  in  the 
walls  to  which  were  fattened  the  fhips  that  arrived  there. 
We  may  alio  confider  as  lands  deferted  by  the  fea  in  Eng- 
land the  great  marfhes  of  Lincoln  and  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  in 
France  La  Crau  of  Provence  ;  and  the  fea  likewife  has  re- 
tired pretty  confiderably  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  fince 
the  year  1665.  In  Italy,  a  confiderable  tract  of  land  has 
been  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  and  Ravenna  which 
was  formerly  a  fea-port  of  the  Exarchs,  is  now  no  longer 
a  maritime  town  :  all  Holland  feems  to  be  new  ground, 
where  the  furface  of  the  land  is  almoft  upon  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  though  the  country  be  confiderably 
raifed,  and  rifes  everyday  by  mud  and  earth  brought  thi- 
ther by  the  Rhine  and  Meufe  ;  for  formerly  it  was  com- 
puted that  the  land  of  Holland  was  in  feveral  parts  fifty 
feet  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  fea. 

It  is  pretended,  that  in  the  year  §60,  the  fea  in  a  furious 
ftorm  drove  towards  the  coaft  fo  great  a  quantity  of  fand 
that  it  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  near  Catt,  and 
that  that  river  overwhelmed  the  whole  country,  threw  down 
trees  and  houfes,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  bed  of  the 
Meufe.  In  1421,  there  was  another  inundation,  which 
disjoined  the  city  of  Dordrecht  from  the  terra  firma, 
drowned  feventy-two  villages,  feveral  caffles,  a  hundred 
thoufand  fouls,  and  deftroyed  a  prodigious  number  of 
cattle. 

In  the  county  of  Kent  in  England,  there  was  at  Hyth, 
a  port  town  which  was  choaked  up,  notwithftanding  all 
the  care  that  was  taken  to  the  contrary,  and  notwithftand- 
ing the  great  funis  expended  at  different  times  for  emptying 
and  cleanfingit:  here  are  found  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
fhells  and  other  fpoils  of  the  fea  throughout  the  extent  of 
feveral  miles,  formerly  heaped  upon  one  another,  and  not 
long  fince  covered  over  by  mud  and  earth,  on  which  are 
'now  paftures.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  firm  lands, 
which  the  fea  gradually  has  gained  upon  and  covered,  as 
the  lands  of  Goodwin,  which  belonged  to  a  lord  of  that 
na'me,  and  which  now  are  nothing  more  than  fands  co- 
vered by  the  waters  of  the  fea  :  thus,  the  fea  gains  ground 
in  feveral  parts,  and  lofes  it  in  others;  and  this  depends 
on  the  different  fituation  of  the  coafts,  and  the  places  where 
the  motion  of  the  tides  flops,  and  where  the  waters  tranf- 
port  from  one  place  to  another,  earth,  fand,  fhells,  &c. 

On  the  mountains  of  Stella  in  Portugal,  there  is  a  lake 
in  which  are  found  the  wrecks  of  fhips,  though  this  moun- 
tain is  upwards  of  twelve  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea.  Sa- 
binus,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Metamorphofes  of 
Ovid,  fays,  that  it  appears  from  hiflorical  monuments,  that 
in  the  year  1460  a  fhip,  with  its  anchors,  was  found  in  a 
mine  on  the  Alps. 

It  is  not  only  in  Europe  that  we  find  examples  of  thofe 
changes  of  fea  into  land  and  land  into  fea  ;  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  might  furnifh  us  perhaps  with  more  remarka- 
ble, and  in  greater  number,  if  they  had  been  well  obferved. 
Calecut  was  formerly  a  celebrated  city,  and  the  capital 
of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name ;  now  it  is  but  a  large  vil- 
lage ill  built,  and  thinly  inhabited  ;  the  fea,  which  for  a 
century  paft  has  gained  much  upon  that  coaft,  has  over- 


whelmed the  better  part  of  the  ancient  city  with  a  good* 
ftone  fortrefs  that  was  in  it ;  the  {hipping  now  caft  anchor 
on  their  ruins,  which  appear  at  low  water,  and  on  which 
fhips  are  often  wrecked. 

The  province  of  Jucatan,  a  peninfula  in  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  made  formerly  a  part  of  the  fea:  this  piece  of 
land  extends  into  the  fea  about  one  hundred  leagues  in 
length  from  the  continent,  and  does  hot  exceed  twenty- 
five  leagues  in  its  greateft  breadth ;  the  quality  of  the  air  is 
there  intirely  hot  and  moift,  and  though  there  are  neither 
ftreams  nor  rivers  in  fo  long  a  fpace,  the  water  is  evenf 
where  fo  near,  arid  fo  great  a'  number  of  fhells  are  found 
in  opening  the  earth,  that  one  is  inclined  to  confider  this 
vaft  extent  as  a  place  that  made  formerly  a  part  of  the  fea.' 
The  inhabitants  of  Malabar  pretend,  that  formerly  the 
Maldivia  iilands  were  attached  to  the  continent  of  India, 
and  that  the  violence  of  the  fea  had  feparated  them  ;  the 
number  of  thofe  ifles  is  fo  great,  and  fome  of  the  channels 
that  feparate  them  are  fo  narrow,  that  the  bowfprits  of  the 
fhips  that  pafs  there,  flrike  down  the  leaves  of  trees  from 
both  fides ;  and  in  fome  places  an  active  man,  holding  to  a' 
branch  of  a  tree,  may  vault  into  another  ifle.  The  coco- 
trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  are  a  fufficient  proof  that 
thofe  iilands  were  formerly  dry  land  ;  for  fometimes  coco- 
nuts are  detached  from  them,  which  are  thrown  upon  the 
{hore  by  ftorms:  the  Indians  efteem  them  as  a  valuable  ac- 
quifion,  and  attribute  the  fame  virtues  to  them  as  to  the 
bezoar. 

It  is  believed,  that  formerly  the  ifland  of  Ceylan  Was 
united  with  the  continent,  and  made  a  part  of  it;  but  that 
the  currents,  which' are  extremely  rapid  in  many  parts  of 
the  Indies,  had  feparated,  and  formed  an  ifle  of  it. 

The  fame  thing  is  believed  in  regard  to  the  ifle  of  Ram- 
manakoiel  and  feveral  others.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the 
ifland  of  Ceylan  has  loft  thirty  or  forty  leagues  of  ground 
on  the  north-weft  fide,  which  the  fea  has  fucceffively 
gained. 

It  appears,  thatihe  fea  has  lately  deferted  a  great  part  of 
the  advanced  lands,  and  of  the  ifles  of  America  ;  we  have 
juft  now  feen  that  the  foil  of  Jucatan  is  compofed  only  of 
fhells  ;  and  the  fame  obtains  in  the  lower  lands  of  Marti- 
nico,  and  the  other  Antilles  iilands.  The  inhabitants  have 
called  the  bottom  of  their  foil,  lime,  becaufe  they  make 
lime  with  thofe  fhells,  whofe  banks  are  immediately  found 
under  the  vegetable  earth. 

There  are  fome  trails  of  land  which  are  fometimes  co- 
vered with  water  and  fometimes  not,  as  feveral  ifles  in 
Norway,  the  Maldivia  ifles,  gulph  of  Cambaye,  &c.  The 
Baltic  Sea  has  gained  infenfibly  upon  a  great  part  of  Po- 
merania,  and  covered  and  ruined  the  famous  port  of  Vineta: 
in  like  manner,  the  fea  of  Norway  has  formed  feveral  ifles, 
and  advanced  into  the  continent. 

The  fea  can  form  hills  and  raife  mountains  feveral  diffe- 
rent ways,  firft,  by  tranfports  of  earth,  mud,  and  fhells 
from  one  place  to  another,  either  by»its  natural  motion  of 
ebbing  and  flowing,  or  by  the  agitation  of  waters  caufed 
by  the  winds;  fecondly,  by  fediments  and  impalpable  parts 
which  it  detaches  from  coafts  and  its  bottom,  and  which 
it  tranfports  and  depofits  at  confiderable  diftances;  and, 
laftly,  by  fands,  fhells,  mud,  and  earth,  which  the  winds 
of  the  fea  drive  often  againft  the  coafts,  which  produces 
downs  and  hills,  which,  as  the  waters  defert  gradually, 
they  become  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  motions  of  the  fea  are  therefore  the  principal  caufes 
of  the  changes  that  have  happened,  and  that  happen  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe ;  but  this  caufe  is  not  the  only  :  there 
are  many  others,  lefs  confiderable,  that  contribute  to  thofe 
changes  ;  rivers,  fptings,  the  melting  of  fnow,  torrents, 
frofts,  &c.  have  changed  confiderably  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  Rains  have  diminifhed  the  height  of  the  mountains; 
rivers  and  fprings  have  raifed  plains ;  great  rivers  have 
choaked  up  the  fea  at  their  mouths  ;  the  melting  of  fnows 
and  torrents  have  formed  huge  cavities  in  gorges  and  in 
vallies  ;  and  frofts  have  fplit  rocks  and  made  them  tumble 
down  from  mountains  :  a  great  number  of  examples  may 
be  alledged  of  the  different  changes  occafioned  by  all  thefe 
caufes ;  fo  that  fire,  air,  and  water  produce  continual 
changes  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  all  which  become  very 
confiderable  in  time ;  and  not  only  there  are  general  caufes 
whofe  effects  are  periodical  and  regular,  whereby  the  fea 
affumes  fucceffively  the  place  of  the  earth  and  abandons  its 
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bwn,  but  there  are  a  great  number  of  particular  caufes  that 
contribute  to  thofe  changes,  and  produce  overthrows,  in- 
undations, and  finkings  in ;  whence  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  the  mod  folid  that  we  know  of,  is  fubjeit,  as  all 
the  reft  of  nature,  to  perpetual  viciflitudes. 

OFFENCES  againft  penal  ftatutes  may  be  profecuted, 
tried,  &c.  by  way  of  aftion,  &'c.  before  juftices  of  affize, 
niji  prius,  gaol-delivery,  oyer  and  terminer,  or  juftices  of 
peace  for  the  county,  &c.  where  committed.  21  Jac.  I. 
c.  4.  /.  1.  _ 

Informer  or  plaintiffnot  proving  the  offence  by  evidence 
to  the  jury,  the  defendant  to  be  found  not  guilty.  21  Jac.  I. 
c.  4.  f.  2.     See  Informations. 

OFFICERS  of  the  Cuftoms  not  to  obtain  their  offices 
for  gift,  favour,  or  affection,  but  for  defert,  as  being  of 
the  beft  and  moft  lawful  men,  and  fufEcient  to  their  efti- 
mation  and  knowledge.     12  kick.  II.  c.  2.  /  1. 

Not  to  have  their  offices  for  life  or  term  of  years,,  but 
during  the  fovereign's  pleafure  only,  and  the  faid  officers 
to  remain  in  his  hands,  under  the  government  of  the 
Treafury. 

Letters  patents,  charters,  or  grants  made  otherwife,  are 
void.  14  Rich.  II.  c.  10.  /  I.  17  Rich.  II.  c.  5.  /  l. 
I  Hen.  IV.  c.  13.  /  I.  20  Hen.  VI.  ■:.  5.  31  Hen.  VI. 
c.  5.  /  1. 

To  refide  by  themfelves,  or  their  fufficient  deputies,  at 
the  feveral  head  ports,  members  and  creeks,  on  penalty  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  lofs  of  office,  and  imprifonment. 
I' Hen.  IV.  cap.  13.  feci.  I.'  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  20.  feci.  I. 
13  Hen.  IV.  c.  5.  f.  I.  I  Eliz.  c.  11.  /.  8.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  14. 

No  perfon  may  bargain  or  fell  any  office,  or  the  deputa- 
tion thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  nor  receive  any  money, 
fee,  or  reward,  or  any  promife,  agreement,  or  affurance 
for  any  office  in  the  Cuftoms,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  place  by  the  feller,  and  the  buyer  to  be  adjudged  inca- 
pable to  enjoy  the  fame,  and  the  bargain,  fale,  &c.  to  be 
void.     5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  16.  /  2,  3. 

Or  their  deputies  or  clerks,  not  to  have  any  {hips  of  their 
own,  nor  to  freight  any  fhips,  nor  to  buy  or  fell  any  mer- 
chandize, nor  to  have  any  wharfs  or  keys,  nor  hold  any 
common  hofteries,  or  taverns,  nor  to  be  faflors  for  any 
merchant  denizen  or  alien,  or  hoft  to  any  merchant  alien, 
on  forfeiture  of  forty  pounds.  14  Rich.  II.  c.  10.  f.  1. 
4  Hen.  IV.  c.  11.  f.  I.  II  Hen.  IV.  c.  2.  f.  I.  20  Hen.VI. 
e.S./.i. 

No  perfon  to  be  cuftomer,  comptroller,  or  fearcher  in 
any  port  where  he  is  common  officer,  or  deputy  to  fuch 
common  officer,  upon  forfeiture  of  forty  pounds,  for  every 
half  year  he  executes  both  offices.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  7. 
feci.  I. 

Two  of  the  commiffioners  firft  named  in  the  commiffion 
are,  before  the  chancellor,  or  chief  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, or  matter  of  the  Rolls ;  and  every  other  of  the  com- 
miffioners, patent-officers,  their  deputies,  clerks  or  fer- 
vants,  all  other  officers  of  the  Cuftoms  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, are,  before  any  two  of  the  faid  commiffioners,  upon 
their  admiffion,  to  take  their  corporal  oaths  for  the  true 
and  faithful  execution  of  their  trufts  and  employments,  to 
the  bcft  of  their  knowledge  and  power,  and  that  they  will 
not  take  or  receive  any  reward  or  gratuity,  except  their 
falaries,  and  what  is  allowed  them  from  the  crown,  or 
their  regular  fees  eftablifhed  by  law. 

Officers  in  the  out-ports  at  their  admiffion  to  take  the 
like  oath  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace. 

Refufal  or  negleft  of  taking  fuch  oath,  is  forfeiture  of 
office. 

The  taking  of  fuch  oath  to  be  certified  to  the  next  ge- 
neral quarter-feffions.  6  and  7  W.  and  M.  c.  \.  feci.  5,  6. 

Deputies,  clerks,  and  fervants  before  employed  in  the 
Cuftoms,  are  to  take  their  corporal  oaths  before  the  com- 
miffioners and  principal  officers  in  the  port  of  London,  or 
the  principal  officers  in  the  out-ports,  or  any  two  of  them, 
for  the  true  and  faithful  execution  and  difcharge  of  their 
trufts  and  employments,  to  the  beft  of  their  knowledge 
and  power  :  which  oaths  are  to  be  entered  and  regiftered 
in  the  Cuftom-houfes  of  the  refpeftive  ports  where  the 
perfons  are  employed.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  feci.  33. 
In  England.  To  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's 
fupper,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  fom'e  publick  church,  upon  a  Lord's  day,  within  three 


months  after  admiffion,  under  the  penalties,  forfeitures, 
difabilities,  as  in   article   16.     25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  feci.   2. 

1  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  feci.  24. 

A  certificate  thereof,  under  the  hands  of  the  minifter 
and  churchwardens,  muft  be  produced  in  the  court  where 
the  oaths  mentioned  in  the  following  article  are  directed  to 
be  taken  ;  and  there  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  two  cre- 
dible witneffes  at  the  Ieaft.     25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  feci.  3. 

At  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  next  term,  or  general 
quarter-feffion,  after  admiffion,  are  to  take  and  fubfcribe 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy  and  abjuration  (in  the 
words  prefcnbed  by  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  13.)  if  they  reiide 
within  London  or  Weftminfter,  or  within  thirty  miles 
thereof,  in  the  courts  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  Exchequer  ;  or  elfe  at  the  general  quarter- 
feffion  of  the  county,  &c.  where  they  refide,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon  ;  upon  forfeiture 
of  office,  unlefs  it  be  in  inheritance,  and  a  deputy  be  ap- 
pointed, who  qualifies  himfelf,  and  is  approved  by  his 
majefty  under  his  privy-fignet. 

Executing  their  office  after  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
without  compliance,  are  difabled  to  fue  in  courfe  of  law, 
or  to  be  guardian  to  any  child,  or  executor,  or  admini- 
ftrator  to  any  perfon,  and  rendered  incapable  of  any  le- 
gacy, or  deed  of  gift,  or  of  enjoying  any  office,  or  of 
voting  for  members  of  parliament,  and  to  forfeit  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  25  Car.  II.  c.  2,  feci.  2,  4,  5.  1  Ann.  c. 
22.  [eft.    5.      I  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  feci.  I,   3,   9,    io,   20,   29. 

2  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  feci.  3,  4. 

But  upon  compliance,  after  forfeiture,  may  be  capable 
of  a  new  grant  either  of  the  faid  office,  or  any  other,  if 
not  granted  to,  or  enjoyed  by  another  perfon.  25  Car.  II. 
c.  2.  feci.  14.      I  Geo.  I.   c.  13.  feci.  16.  27. 

Perfons  bred  up  in  the  popifti  religion,  and  profef- 
fing  themfelves  to  be  popifh  recufants,  fuffering  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  in  the  faid  religion,  are  incapable  of 
any  office. 

Such  children  likewife  incapable,  till  they  are  converted 
to  the  church  of  England,  and  have  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  fubfcribed  a  declaration 
againft  tranfubftantiation,  before  the  juftices  of  the  peace, 
at  the  quarter-feffions,  and  have  received  the  facrament 
after  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England^  and  obtained  a 
certificate  thereof  under  the  hands  of  two  or  more  of  the 
faid  juftices.     25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  feci.  8,  9. 

In  Scotland.  To  take  and  fubfcribe  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  abjuration,  and  fubfcribe  the  affurance,  in  the 
court  of  Seffion,  Judiciary,  Exchequer,  or  quarter-feffions, 
within  three  months  after  admiffion,  under  the  fame  pe- 
nalties, forfeitures,  and  difabilities,  as  the  officers  in  Eng- 
land.    1  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  feci.  I,  4,  5,  9,   10,  16,  20,  29. 

The  deputations  or  authorities  granted  to  collectors, 
furveyors,  or  other  inferior  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  not 
void  by  the  death  or  removal  of  the  commiffioners  who 
granted  them.     12  Ann,  c.  8.  feci.  13. 

Taking  a  bribe,  or  conniving  at  a  falfe  entry  of  any 
goods,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majefty,  or  fuffering  prohi- 
bited goods  to  pafs,  are  incapable  of  any  office  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds;  and  the  perfon 
giving  the  bribe,  or  offering  any  bribe,  whether  it  is  ac- 
cepted or  not,  to  forfeit  fifty  pounds.  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  II.  feci.  19.     9  Geo.  II.   c.  35.  feci.  24. 

But  the  offenders  revealing  their  offences  within  two 
months,  to  the  treafurer  of  England,  the  chancellor, 
under-treafurer,  or  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  are  to  be 
acquitted.      13  and  14  Car.  II.   c.  II.  feci.  20. 

Illegally  detaining  goods,  or  neglecting  or  refufing  to 
make  repayments  and  allowances,  or  after  notice  given, 
not  giving  out  and  executing  their  warrant,  liable  to  double 
cofts  and  damages.     13  and  \\Car.  II.  c.  11.  feci.  34. 

Or  their  deputies,  may  go  on  board  any  fhips,  and 
there  remain  till  all  the  goods  be  difcharged.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  II.  feci.  4. 

Upon  oath  made  before  the  lord-treafurer,  or  any  of  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the 
place,  that  goods  liable  to  duties  have  been  landed  or  con- 
veyed away  without  due  entry,  they  may  iffue  out  a  war- 
rant to  enable  any  officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  Iheriff,  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  conftable  (with- 
in one  month  after  offence  committed)  to  enter  into  any 
houfe  in  the  day-time  ;  and  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  to  break 
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them  open,  and  to  feize  the  faid  goods.  12  Cur.  IL  c.  19. 
fell.  1,  2. 

The  information  upon  fuch  houfe  falfe,  the  party  in- 
jured may  recover  full  coft  and  damages  againft  the  in- 
former.     12  Car.  II.  c.  19.  fell.  4. 

Authorized  by  writ  of  affiftants  out  of  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  may  in  the  day-time  (at  any  time  after  the 
offence)  with  a  conftable,  &c.  enter  any  houfe,  fhop,  &c. 
and  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  break  open  doors,  chefts,  &c.  in 
order  to  feize  and  bring  away  prohibited  and  uncuftomed 
goods,  and  fecure  them  in  his  majefty's  ftorehoufe  of  the 
port.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  II.  fed.  5. 

Forcibly  hindered,  affronted,  abufed,  beaten,  or  wound- 
ed in  the.  due  execution  of  their  office,  the  next  juftice  of 
the  peace,  or  other  magiftrate,  may  commit  the  offender 
to  prifon,  till  the  next  quarter-feffions ;  when  the  juftices 
may  punifh  him  by  fine,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds ;  and  the  faid  offender  is  to  remain  in  prifon  till 
difcharged  of  the  fine  and  imprifonment  by  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  or  he  difcovers  the  perfon  that  fet  him  on 
work.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  fed.  6. 

Eight  or  more  armed  perfons,  tumultuoufly  afTembled, 
fo  offending,  to  be  tranfported  to  the  Britifh  plantations 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  feven  years.      6  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 

fia-  34- 

Such  offenders  returning  into  Great-Britain  or  Ireland, 

before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  term,  to  fuffer  as  felons. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  felt.  35. 

Offenders  difcovering  two  or  more  of  their  accomplices 
to  the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  within  two  months, 
are  to  be  acquitted,  and  to  receive  forty  pounds  for  each  : 
to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  Cuftoms,  upon  a 
certificate  of  their  conviction',  under  the  hand  of  the  judge 
or  juftice  of  the  court.     6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  fed.  36,  38. 

The  like,  befides  other  rewards  and  advantages,  for 
other  perfons  difcovering  within  three  months.  6  Geo.  I. 
c.  21.  fed.  37. 

A  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  may  not,  by  him- 
felf  or  deputy,  or  any  other  perfon  in  truft  for  him,  enjoy 
or  execute  any  office  relating  to  the  Cuftoms,  upon  penalty 
of  being  incapable  of  fitting  or  voting  in  the  faid  houfe. 
12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  10.  fed.  87,  88.  6  Ann,  c.  7. 
fed.  25. 

May  not  in  any  manner  endeavour  to  perfuade,  or  dif- 
fuade  any  elector  in  his  vote  for  the  choice  of  a  member 
to  ferve  in  parliament,  upon  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh ;  and  incapacity  to  hold 
any  office  under  his  majefty.  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  10. 
fed.  89. 

Cuftomers  and  comptrollers  to  take  bonds  from,  and 
give  oaths  to  gentlemen  or  officers  in  the  army,  going 
over  fea  to  ferve  foreign  princes,  that  they  will  not  turn 
papifts,  nor  enter  into  confpiracies  againft  his  majefty ; 
receiving  for  every  bond  fixpence,  and  to  return  a  regifter 
thereof  yearly  into  the  Exchequer,  upon  forfeiture  of  five 
pounds  for  every  bond,  and  twenty  fhillings  for  every  oath 
riot  certified.     3  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  feci.  19,  20,  21. 

Granting  a  warrant  for,  or  fuffering  any  of  the  enume- 
rated goods  from  the  plantations,  to  be  carried  to  any 
other  country,  until  firft  landed  in  Great-Britain,  forfeit 
their  places,  and  the  value  of  the  goods.  1 5  Car.  II. 
c.  7.  feci.  9. 

Or  others  razing,  counterfeiting,  or  falfifying  any 
cocket,  tranfire,  let-pafs,  certificate,  or  other  Cuftom- 
houfedifpatch,  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds,  and  fuch  dif- 
patch  to  be  void.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  feci.  8. 

Granting  a  falfe  coaft-certificate,  forfeit  their  office  and 
fifty  pounds ;  to  be  imprifoned  a  year  without  bail,  and 
to  fuffer  fuch  corporal  punifhment  as  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer (hall  think  fit,  and  to  be  incapable  of  ferving  again 
in  the  Cuftoms.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  feci.  5.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  II.  feR.  8. 

Viz.  cuftomers  not  mentioning  the  colour,  length,  con- 
tent, weight,  and  value  of  foreign  goods  in  coaft-certifi- 
cates,  are  to  forfeit  their  office,  and  to  be  fined  at  the 
king's  pleafure.     3  Hen.  VII.  c.  3.  feci.  I. 

Viz.  cuftomers  and  collectors  of  the  Cuftoms,  within 
ten  days  notice  from  the  king,  or  fix  of  his  privy-council, 
are  to  declare  what  money  due  to  the    king  is  in  their 
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hands,  and  to  pay  the  fame  when  commanded,  upon  for- 
feiture of  office.     7  Ediv.  VI.  c.  1.  feci.  13. 

Viz.  cuftomers,  upon  yielding  their  accounts  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  be  fworn  thereto.  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  fell.  i. 
Viz.  cuftomers,  collectors,  and  comptrollers,  conceal- 
ing the  cuftoms  duly  entered  and  paid,  forfeit  treble  the 
value  of  the  goods,  and  are  to  make  fine  and  ranfom. 
4  Hen.  VI.  c.  3.  feci.  1.     18  Eliz.  c.  9.  feci.  5. 

Viz.  collectors  detaining  public  money,  are  to  pay  in- 
tereft  for  the  fame  after  the  rate  of  twelve  pounds  per  cent, 
per  annum,  with  treble  damages  to  the  perfons  grieved,  and 
to  be  difmiffed.     20  Car.  II.  c.  2.  feci.  1. 

Viz.  collectors^  diverting  or  mifapplying  the  money  re- 
ceived on  the  branches  therein  appropriated,  are  to  be  dif- 
miffed, rendered  incapable  to  ferve  his  majefty,  and  to  for- 
feit double  the  fum  diverted  or  mifapplied,  and  twelve  per 
cent,  intereft.     gAnn,  c.  21.  feci.  14. 

Appointed  for  managing,  collecting;  &c.  the  refpective 
branches,  refufing  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  monies  into  the 
Exchequer,  or  diverting  or  mifapplying  any  part  thereof, 
are  to  forfeit  their  offices,  and  to  be  rendered  incapable  of 
ferving  his  majefty  in  any  place  of  profit  or  truft,  and  to 
forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  fum  diverted  or  mifapplied. 
Collectors  detaining  any  monies  received  for  any  of  the 
faid  duties,  are  to  be  difmiiled,  and  to  be  charged  with  in- 
tereft at  twelve  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  be  liable 
to  treble  damages.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  44.  felt.  42. 
\Ann,  c.  6.  feci.  10.  5  Ann,  c.  19.  feci.  12.  6  Ann, 
c.  II.  feci.  7.  8  Ann,  c.  4.  feci.  12.  8  Ann,  c.  7.  feci. 
37.  9  Ann,  c.  6.  feci.  20.  9  Ann,  c.  11.  feci.  48. 
9  Ann,  c.  12.  feci.  29.  10  Ann,  c.  19.  feci.  122.  10  Ann, 
c.  26.  feci.  76.  12  Ann,  c.  9.  fed.  32.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  11. 
fed.  22.     10  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  fed.  45. 

Officers  of  the  Cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  viz.  cufto- 
mers, collectors,  receivers,  &c.  All  lands,  tenements, 
profits,  commodities,  and  hereditaments,  which  any  offi- 
cer, whofe  whole  receipt  frorri  the  beginning,-  or  yearly 
receipt,  exceeds  three  hundred  pounds,  hath  or  fhall  have 
whilft  he  remains  accountable,  fhall  be  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  arrearages  or  debts,  and  may  be  put  in  execu- 
tion for  the  fame  by  way  of  extent.  13  Eliz.  c.  4.  fed. 
1,  10. 

If  arrearages  are  not  paid  within  fix  months  after  the 
account  be  finifhed,  or  debt  known,  the  king  may,  by 
letters  patent,  make  fale  of  fo  much  of  the  lands,  &c.  as 
will  fatisfy  the  debt.     13  Eliz.  c.  4.  fed.  2,  3. 

Such  fale  may  be  made,  though  the  officer  be  dead,  if 
the  account  be  ftated,  or  debt  known  within  eight  years 
after  his  death  ;  unlefs  fuch  officer  had  a  quietus  ejl,  or  a 
difcharge  in  his  life-time.     27  Eliz.  c.  3.  fed.  2,  8. 

Lands,  &c,  purchafed  after  the  perfon  became  an  offi- 
cer, if  for  his  own  ufe,  though  in  the  name  of  another 
perfon,  yet  to  be  liable  to  the  crown's  debts.  12  Eliz. 
c.  4.  fed.  5. 

The  crown's  debts  being  fully,  or  in  part  fatisfied,  by 
fale  of  the  lands,  &c.  the  officer's  fureties  are  to  be  dis- 
charged accordingly.  13  Eliz.  c.  4,  fed.  15.  27  Eliz. 
c.  3.  fed.  5. 

Embezzling  any  goods  lodged  in  any  warehoufe  in  their 
cuftody,  are  to  forfeit  double  the  value,  and  full  cofls. 
8  Ann,  c.  13.  fed.  27. 

May  not  exact  unlawful  fee.  But  may  take  fuch  re* 
compence  for  extraordinary  fervice  and  attendance  at  times 
and  places  not  required  by  law,  as  the  commiffioners  in  the 
port  of  London,  and  the  collector,  cuftomer,  and  comp*- 
troller  of  the  out- ports,  or  any  two  of  them,  fhall  deter- 
mine.    6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  7.  fed.  15. 

Conniving  at  frauds,  or  guilty  of  any  other  offences, 
are  fubject  to  penalties  Specified  in  feveral  articles  of  this 
work. 

In  difputes  upon  any  trial,  whether  a  perfon  is  an  officer, 
it  fhall  befufficient  proof  that  he  was  fo  reputed,  and  had 
fo  acted,  without  producing  his  authority,  unlefs  there  be 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  feci.  25. 
1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  fed.  32. 

Attempting  to  corrupt  them,  the  penalty  is  five  hundred 
pounds.     11  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  fed.  40. 

Officers,  or  their  affiftants,  being  refilled  or  molefted 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  by  perfons  paffing  armed 
with  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods,  may  oppofe  force  to 
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force  in  defence  of  themfelves  and  execution  of  their  duty ; 
and  if  apprehended  for  beating,  maiming,  or  killing  any 
perfon  fo  refifting  them,  are  to  be  admitted  to  bail. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  jlB.  35. 

Offices  of  the  Cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  either  by  pa- 
tent, grant,  or  otherwife,  are  not  void  by  the  demife  or 
death  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  but  are 
to  continue  in  force  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months  after, 
unlefs  fooner  fuperfeded  or  made  void  by  the  fucceffor : 
but  the  officers  not  required  to  take  any  oaths,  de  nova,  in 
refpeft  of  being  continued  for  fuch  fix  months  only. 
i  Ann,  c.  8.  fetl.  2.  4  and  5  Ann,  c.  8.  6  Ann,  c.  7. 
fell.  8,   18.      t  Geo.  II.  c.  5  and  23.  felt.  2,  7. 

Of  the  Cuftoms,  Excife,  and  Stamp  duties,  feverally 
continued  forever  ;  with  a  proper  number  of  commiffioners, 
and  a  comptroller,  in  each  of  them.  9  Ann,  c.  21. 
feci.  12. 

Of  profit,  and  all  other  payments  from  the  crown,  are 
liable  to  a  deduction  not  exceeding  fixpence  iVi  the  pound  ; 
which  his  majefty  may,  by  a  warrant  under  the  great  feal 
of  Great-Britain,  privy-feal,  or  royal  fign  manual,  caufe 
to  be  made,  out  of  all  falaries,  fees,  wages,  and  other 
payments,  or  any  arrearages  thereof  from  the  crown,  for 
the  ufe  of  his  majefty's  civil  lift.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  1"].  feci.  19. 
1 1  Geo.  I.   c.  17.  feci.  19.     12  Geo.  I.  c .  2.  feci.  26. 

OFFING,  or  Offin,  among  feamen,  implies  that 
part  of  the  fea,  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  fhore,  where 
there  is  deep  water,  and  no  need  of  a  pilot.  When  a  fhip 
is  feen  from  the  fhore,  failing  to  feaward,  they  fay,  fhe 
ftands  for  the  offing,  &c. 

OICOYA.    See  Panama. 

OIL,  oleum,  an  unctuous,  inflammable  matter,  drawn 
from  feveral  natural  bodies. 

The  chemifts  call  it  fulphur,  being  the  fecond  of  their 
hypoftatical,  and  of  the  true  five  chemical  principles.  To 
this  they  attribute  all  the  diverfity  of  colours,  and  all  the 
beauty  and  deformity  of  bodies.  Probably  their  various  odours 
in  a  great  meafure  arife  from  it.  It  fweetens  the  acrimony 
of  falts  ;  and  by  flopping,  or  filling  up  the  pores  of  a  mixt 
body,  keeps  it  longer  from  corruption  where  it  abounds. 
And  we  find  that  the  evergreens,  fuch  as  box,  holly,  &c. 
abound  more  with  oil  than  other  plants.  There  are  two 
forts  of  oils  ;  one  which  feems  to  be  mixt  with  fpirit  (for 
it  can  never  be  drawn  pure)  and  which  will  fwim  upon 
water ;  fuch  as  oil  of  annifeeds,  lavendar,  rofemary,  &c. 
which  the  chemifts  call  eflential,  and  is  commonly  drawn 
in  a  limbec,  with  ftore  of  water.  And  another  kind, 
which  probably  is  mixed  with  falts,  and  thefe  will  fink  in 
water ;  fuch  are  the  oils  of  ponderous  woods,  as  guaiacum, 
box,  clover,  &c. 

There  are  fome  things,  which  are  very  improperly  called 
oils,  as  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  which  is  only  a  fixed 
fait  diffolved.  Oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
mod  cauftic  and  ftrongeft  part  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol.  Oil 
of  antimony,  which  is  only  a  mixture  of  antimony  and 
an  acid  fpirit. 

Oils  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  obtained  by  expreffion, 
and  the  other  by  diftillation.  The  method  of  procuring 
oil  by  expreffion  from  nuts,  feeds,   mafte,  &c. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fweet  almonds,  blanched  and  beat 
fmall  in  a  ftone  mortar;  wrap  the  mafs  up  in  a  piece  of 
ftrong  thick  canvas,  and  commit  it  to  a  ftrong  fcrew-prefs ; 
where  being  fqueezed  between  two  cold  iron  cheeks,  it 
will  gradually  part  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil. 

This  experiment  holds  of  all  thofe  vegetable  matters  that 
contain  a  copious  oil,  in  a  loofe  manner,  or  in  certain  ca- 
vities or  receptacles  ;  the  fides  whereof  being  broke,  or 
fqueezed,  makes  them  let  go  the  oil  they  contained.  And 
thus  the  zeft  or  oil  of  lemon-peel,  orange- peel,  citron-peel, 
&c.  may  be  obtained  by  preffure,  without  the  ufe  of  fire; 
for  the  rinds  of  thofe  fruits  being  prefled  green,  the  oily 
parts  will  feparate  from  the  aqueous,  and  may  be  rendered 
pure  by  warning  them  in  fair  water. 

How  far  this  method  of  obtaining  oils  may  be  applied  to 
advantage  feems  not  hitherto  confidered  :  it  has  been  com- 
monly applied  to  olives,  almonds,  linfeed,  rape- feed,  beech- 
mafte,  ben-nuts,  walnuts,  bay-berries,  mace,  nutmegs, 
&c.  but  not  that  we  know  of  to  juniper-berries,  cachou- 
nuts,  Indian  cloves,  pine-apples,  or  fir-nuts,  and  manv 
other  fubjecls  that  might  be  enumerated,  both  of  foreign 
and  domeftic  growth.  It  has,  however,  of  late  been  applied 
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to  muftard^eed  with  great  fuecefs,  (a  as  to  extract  a  cu- 
rious yellow  or  golden  coloured  oil  from  that  feed,  and  at 
the  fame  time  leaving  a  cake  behind,  fit  for  making  the 
common  table-muftard.  < 

Certain  dry  matters  may,  as  well  as  moift  ones,  be  made 
to  afford  oils  by  expreffion ;  for  when  they  are  not  fo  moift 
as  almonds,  or  fit  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  a  ftone  mor- 
tar, they  may  be  ground  into  a  meal,  whichj  being  fuf- 
pended  to  receive  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  will  thus 
be  moiftened,  fo  as  to  afford  an  oil  in  the  fame  manner  as 
almonds,  efpecially,  if  the  iron  cheeks  employed  be  firft 
heated  by  lying  in  boiling  water.  And  thus  an  oil  may  be 
produced  from  linfeed,  hemp  feed,  lettice  feed,  white 
poppy  feed,  &c. 

The  oils  obtained  by  this  treatment,  fjiould  be  fuffered 
to  depurate  themfelves  by  Handing  in  a  moderately  cool 
place,  to  feparate  from  their  water,  and  depofit  their  feces  ; 
from  both  which  they  ought  to  be  carefully  freed.  And, 
if  in  this  manner  they  are  not  rendered  fufficiently  pure, 
they  may  be  well  wafhed  and  beat  with  frefh  water ;  then 
thoroughly  feparated  from  it  again,  by  the  feparatingglafs  j 
whereby  they  will  be  rendered  bright  and  clean. 

Particular  care  muft  be  had  to  keep  fuch  of  thefe  oils 
cool  as  are  defigned  for  eating,  or  for  any  internal  ufe ; 
becaufe  they  are  apt  in  a  few  days  to  turn  rancid  and  cor- 
rofive  with  the  heat  of  the  fummer's  fun,  fo  as  to  prove 
very  unwholefome.  Hence  the  phyfician  and  apothecary 
fhould  be  curious  that  the  oils  given  in  pleurifies  and  other 
diftempers,  be  frefh  drawn  from  found  objects,  no  way 
tainted,  or  already  turned  rancid;  as  almonds,  piftachios, 
and  other  nuts  are  apt  to  do :  and  again,  that  thef;  oils 
have  felt  no  confiderable  heat,  either  by  drawing  or  Hand- 
ing long  in  a  warm  place :  and  the  fame  caution  fhould 
likewife  extend  to  animal  oils,  intended  both  for  internal 
and  external  ufe  ;  fince  thefe  alfo  become  rancid,  or  change. 
to  a  yellow,  red,  or  grey  colour  in  hot  weather;  and  thus 
become  exceedingly  naufeous  and  corrofive,  as  we  fee  in 
butter,  bacon,  and  other  fat  bodies  ;  which  then  prove 
only  fit  for  the  tallow-chandler,  or  other  ignoble  ufes. 

Our  prefent  experiment  is  likewife  applicable  to  the  pro- 
curing oils  or  fats  from  certain  animal  bodies  which  contain 
much  fat;  being  chopped  fmall,  and,  fet  in  a  pan,  over  the 
fire,  they  become  fit  for  the  canvas  bag ;  and,  by  preffure, 
afford  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  as  we  fee  in  the  art  of  chand-  . 
lery,  which  thus  extracting  the  oily  matter,  leaves  a  hard 
cake,  or  what  they  commonly  call  greaves,  behind. 

Thefe  greaves,  and  all  the  refiduums  of  the  prefent  pro- 
cefs,  after  being  fqueezed  ever  fo  hard  with  the  prefs,  will 
ftill  afford  a  copious  oil  by  boiling  in  water  ;  fo  that  per- 
haps it  might  be  made  more  profitable  for  the  tallow- 
chandler  to  boil  his  greaves  for  oil,  as  bones  are  ufually 
boiled  for  it,  than  to  difpofe  of  them  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

So  likewife  if  the  almonds  remaining  in  canvas,  after  the 
expreffion  of  their  oil,  be  ground  in  a  mortar  with  warm 
water,  the  water  will  thus  extract  the  remaining  oil,  and 
turn  therewith  into  a  milky  liquor  or  emulfion.  And  if 
this  operation  had  been  performed  upon  the  almonds  at 
firft,  before  we  committed  them  to  the  prefs,  we  might 
thus  have  diffolved  out  all  their  oil,  and  left  only  a  dry 
chaffy,  or  light  hufky,  and  exhaulied  matter  behind. 
Whence  we  have  a  method  of  diffolving  oils  in  water,  and 
thereby  of  making  a  kind  of  artificial  milk,  which,  by 
Handing,  will  afford  a  cream,  and  turn  four,  like  the  milk 
of  animals ;  but  not  grow  rancid  with  heat,  as  oil. 
Whence  fuch  emulfions  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  medici- 
nally ufed,  with  greater  fafety  and  fuecefs  than  exprefled 
oils. 

Any  of  thefe  exprelTed  oils  will  receive  particular  colours 
and  odours,  at  the  direction  of  the  artift.  Thus  for  exam- 
ple, if  a  little  alkanet  root  be  barely  infufed  in  oil  olive,  it 
gives  a  beautiful  red  colour  to  that  oil,  without  altering  its 
tafte;  fo  again,  if  a  few  drops  of  the  eflential  oil  of  cinna- 
mon be  added  to  a  pint  of  fallad  oil,  fuch  fallad  may  be  ren- 
dered agreeable  to  thofe  who  admire  the  flavour  of  cinna- 
mon. And  thus  may  oil,  butter,  &c.  be  diverfiried,  infinite 
ways,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  tinging  ingredients,  and  fuitable 
chemical  oils. 

The  fame  contrivance  has  likewife  its  ufes  in  making  ef- 

fences  for  the  fervice  of  the  perfumer ;  not  only  where  ef- 

fential  oils  are  procurable,  but  alfo  where  thefe  either  can- 
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not  well  be  obtained,  or  only  in  (mail  quantity.  The  ef- 
fential  oil  of  jafmin  flowers,  honey-flowers,  fweet  briar, 
damafk  rofes,  lilies  of  the  valley,  &c.  are  either  extremely 
dear,  or  fcarce  obtainable  by  diftillation ;  and  in  fome  of 
them  the  odorous  matter  is  fo  fubtile  as  almoft  to  be  loft  in 
the  operation.  But  if  jafmin  flowers,  damafk  rofes,  lilies 
of  the  valley,  &c.  be  barely  infufed  in  fine  oil  of  nuts,  or  oil 
of  ben,  drawn  without  heat,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  the 
fubtile  odorous  matter  of  the  flowers  will  thus  pafs  into  the 
oil,  and  richly  impregnate  it  with  their  native  and  odorife- 
rous fpirit,  which  can  fcarce  otherwife  be  procured,  or  fe- 
parated  from  the  flowers,  without  lofs  or  debafement.  And 
thefe  eflences  may  be  rendered  perfect  by  (training  of  the 
oil  at  firft  put  on,  and  letting  it  ftand  again,  without  heat, 
upon  frefh  flowers ;  thus  repeating  this  operation  twice  or 
thrice. 

To  confider  the  thing  attentively,  we  fhall  find  that  the 
eflences  thus  obtained  are  a  kind  of  eflential  oils,  not  great- 
lydiffering  from  thofe  prepared  by  diftillation  from  the  flow- 
ers, feeds,  or  bark  of  odoriferous  vegetables;  for  all  fuch  ef- 
fential  oils  are  found  to  be  little  more  than  the  native  odo- 
rous fpirit  of  the  vegetable  fubject,  wrapped  up,  lodged,  or 
entangled  in  an  unctuous  or  direct  oily  fubftance.  This 
oily  fubftance  indeed  rifes  or  becomes  vegetable  by  the  heat 
of  boiling  water;  but  fo  do  not  the  oils  gained  by  expref- 
fion  ;  whence  the  principal  difference  betwixt  thofe  natu- 
ral and  artificial  eflential  oils,  as  we  may  call  them,  feems 
to  confift  in  the  different  tenacity,  volatility,  or  fixednefs 
of  their  unctuous  or  direct  oily  parts  ;  the  native  fpirit  ap- 
pearing the  fame  in  both  ;  though  indeed  it  is  the  more  de- 
licate and  unimpaired  in  the  artificial  kind  of  eflential  oils, 
as  not  having  here  felt  the  force  of  fire.  And  hence,  per- 
haps, fome  confiderable  improvements  might  be  made  in  the 
arts  of  the  oilman,  perfumer,  and  apothecary;  not  to  men- 
tion other  ceconomical  ufes ,  and  the  art  of  the  dairy. 

The  method  of  procuring  ejfential  oil. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  juniper-berries,  bruife  them  in  a 
ftone  mortar,  put  them  into  a  ftill,  'along  with  four  gallons 
of  river  water  ;  and,  working  with  a  brifk  fire,  draw  off  a 
gallon  of  water;  with  it  will  be  obtained  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  a  fragrant  eflential  oil,  which  mult  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  water  by  a  feparating  glafs. 

The  experiment  is  eafily  rendered  general  or  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  diftilling  the  eflential  oils  from  flowers,  leaves, 
barks,  roots,  woods,  gums,  and  balfams,  with  a  flight  alter- 
ation of  circumftances;  as  by  longer  digeftion,  brifker  dif- 
tillation, &c.  according  to  the  tenacity  and  hardnefs  of  the 
fubject,  the  ponderofity  of  the  oils,  &c. 

If  the  liquor  that  remains  in  the  ftill  after  the  prefent 
operation  be  Drained, 'and  evaporated  to  the  confidence  of 
honey,  it  makes  the  rob  of  juniper-berries,  which  is  efteem- 
ed  a  valuable  medicine,  that  may  defray  the  charge  of  the 
operation,  being  ufed  as  a  ftrengthener  of  the  ftomach  and 
interlines,  as  a  prefervative  from  the  ftone  and  dropfy,  and 
as  a  cure  for  the  diforders  of  the  urinary  paflages. 

Eflential  oils  may  be  divided  into  two  clafTes,  according 
to  their  different  fpecific  gravities;  fome  floating  upon  wa- 
ter, and  others  readily  finking  to  the  bottom  thereof.  Thus 
the  eflential  oils  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  faffafras,  readily 
fink ;  but  the  oils  of  lavender,  marjoram,  mint,  &c.  fwim 
in  water.  The  lighted  of  thefe  eflential  oils,  is  perhaps  oil 
of  citron-peel,  which  even  floats  on  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the 
heavieft  feems  to  be  oil  of  faflafras :  but  the  fpecific  gravi- 
ties of  the  intermediate  eflential  oils,  are  not  hitherto  ad- 
joined and  tabled,  as  for  the  fervice  of  chemiftry  they  ought 
to  be. 

For  obtaining  the  full  quantity  of  the  more  ponderous 
oils  from  cinnamon,  cloves,  faflafras,  &c.  it  is  proper,  (i.) 
To  reduce  the  fubjedts  to  fine  powder.  (2.)  To  digeft  this 
powder  for  fome  days  in  a  warm  place  with  thrice  its  quan- 
tity of  foft  river  water,  made  very  faline  by  the  addition  of 
fea-falt,  or  fharp  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (3.)  To  ufe  the  (train- 
ed decoction  or  liquor  left  behind  in  the  ftill,  infteadof  com- 
mon water,  for  a  frefh  digeftion.  (4.)  To  ufe  for  the  fame 
purpofe  the  water  of  the  fecond  running,  after  being  clear 
of  its  oil.  (5. J  Not  to  diftil  too  large  a  quantity  of  thefe 
fubjedts  at  once.  (6.)  To  leave  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
(till,  or  about  one-fourth  empty.  (7.)  To  ufe  a  brifk  fire, 
oraftrong  boiling  heat,  at  the  firft,.  but  to  flacken  it  a  little 


afterwards.  (8.)  To  have  a  low  ftill-head  with  a  proper 
internal  ledge  and  current,  leading  to  the  nofe  of  the  worm. 
And,  (9.)  Tocohobate  the  water,  or  pour  back  the  liquor 
of  the  fecond  running  upon  the  matter  in  the  ftill,  and  re- 
peat this  once  or  twice. 

Thefe  cautions  are  all  neceflary,  in  order  to  diftil  the 
ponderous  eflential  oils  to  profit  and  perfection.  The  phy- 
fical  reafons  wherever  they  depend  may  deferve  to  be  con- 
fidered.  (1.)  The  reduction  of  the  fubjedt  to  powder  ex- 
pofes  all  its  parts  the  better  to  the  action  of  the  water  and 
fait;  whereby  the  oil  is  the  more  mollified,  attenuated,  and 
rendered  fitter  to  rife  along  with  the  aqueous  vapour  in  dif- 
tillation. (2.)  The  digeftion  is  requifite  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  as  being  no  more  than  allowing  time  for  this  action  to 
be  performed  in  a  moderate  warmth.  The  water  fhould 
rather  be  the  foft  water  of  rivers  than  that  of  rain,  which  is 
more  corruptive  or  fermentative ;  or,  than  of  fprings,  which 
is  often  fo  hard  as  not  to  mollify  the  oil,  but  rather  defend 
it  from  the  action  of  the  fait,  or  acid,  which  are  added  not 
only  to  prevent  all  tendency  to  fermentation  or  corruption, 
that  would  abfolutely  change  ojr  deftroy  the  oil ;  but,  more 
particularly  as  having  a  known  property  of  attenuating  li- 
quefying, diflblving,  and  purifying  grofs  vifcous  and  tena- 
cious oils.  Befides  which,  it  likewife  increafes  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  water;  whereby  the  fubject  is  now  buoyed 
up,  fo  that  it  cannot  readily  touch  the  bottom  of  the  ftill, 
or  come  in  the  way  of  the  fire  to  be  fcorched  :  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  this  addition  alfo  increafes  the  heat  of  the  liquor, 
or  makes  it  exceed  that  of  mere  boiling  water ;  whence  the 
afcent  of  the  oil  is  likewife  promoted.  (3.)  The  ftrained 
decoction  is  properly  ufed  inftead  of  water,  as  being  alrea- 
dy faturated  with  oily  particles;  fo  that  it  cannot  much  rob  , 
the  fubject.  And,  (4.)  The  fame  holds  alfo  of  the  water 
of  the  fecond  running,  which  neceflarily  contains  fome  oi- 
ly particles.  (5.)  If  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  fubject  be 
diddled  at  once,  the  heat  will  neceflarily  act  unequally,  or 
ftrong  upon  fome  parts,  and  weak  upon  others;  whence,  as 
the  oil  is  fo  extremely  ponderous,  a  large  part  of  it  will  be 
left  behind  in  the  fubject.  (6.)  If  too  much  empty  fpace 
be  left  in  the  flill,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  ponderous  oil 
to  afcend ;  and,  if  too  intenfe  a  heat  be  ufed,  it  deftroys  the 
grateful  odour  of  the  oil  without  railing  any  confiderable 
quantity;  and,  if  the  ftill  be  filled  too  full,  the  matter  will 
be  apt  to  boil  over  and  foul  the  oil.  (7.)  The  fire  is  or- 
dered to  be  brifk  at  firft,  to  prevent  the  oil,  now  in  fome 
meafure  feparated  by  the  heat,  from  going  back  into  the 
fubject:  but,  after  a  part  is  thus  come  over,  if  the  fire  be 
not  a  little  flackened,  the  oil  is  apt  to  fcorch,  and  come  out 
of  the  nofe  of  the  worm,  in  the  form  of  a  fmoke,  that  can- 
not be  catched  and  condenfed;  yet,  the  whole  operation 
needs  not  be  long  continued,  or  above  two  hours,  becaufe 
the  valuable  part  of  the  oil  foon  comes  over.  (8)  If  the 
head  of  the  ftill  be  not  low,  the  ponderous  oil  will  have  too 
far  to  rife ;  and,  unlefs  the  oil  be  directed  to  the  worm  by 
a  proper  ledge  and  current,  a  confiderable  part  will  fall  back 
into  the  ftill,  and  fo  prolong  the  operation  or  leffen  the  pro- 
duce. (9.)  Laftly,  two  or  three  cohobations  or  returns  of 
the  water  upon  the  fubject  in  the  ftill,  mud  needs  bring 
over  all  the  oil  that  will  any  way  rife :  and  water,  already 
fomewhat  impregnated  with  the  oil,  is  manifeftly  better  for 
the  purpofe,  than  fuch  as  has  never  been  ufed  before. 

The  entire  aromatic  virtue  of  plants  is  contained  in  their 
eflential  oil  alone;  and,  confequently,  the  virtue  of  every  oil 
may  be  known  from  the  refpective  fimple  from  whence  it  is 
extracted. 

Oil.  Search  to  be  made  in  London  for  defective  oils,  3 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  14. 

Duties  on  hempfeed  oil,  rape  oil,  and  other  feed  oil,  and 
olive  oil,  2  Will,  and  Mar.fejf.  2.  c.  4.  /  9,  41.  No  lamps 
to  be  ufed  in  private  houfes  but  of  fifli  oil,  8  Ann.  c.  9. 
/.  18. 

OILMAN.  The  qualifications  required  in  a  boy  de- 
figned  for  this  trade,  are  only  thofe  neceflary  for  every  other 
(hop-keepers.  The  whole  myftery  of  the  bufinefu  confifts 
in  knowing  the  buying  and  felling  prices,  and  making  up 
a  few  common  pickles.  The  oilman  deals  not  only  in  oils 
for  the  ufe  of  other  trades,  but  in  all  forts  of  pickles,  either 
imported,  or  made  at  home,  and  in  foap,  fait,  and  many  o- 
ther  articles  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen.  Thofe  of  this  bu- 
finefs  take  from  twenty  to  feventy  pounds  with  an  appren- 
tice, according  to  the  extent  of  their  trade;  and  require 
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from  one  hundred  to  one  thoufand  pounds  to  fet  up  matter. 

OICER,  ochra,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  argillaceous  fub- 
ftance, of  a  yellow  colour,  and  an  aftringent  tafte.  It  is 
greatly  ufed  in  painting,  and  fometimes  in  medicine,  as  a  to- 
pic for  difcuffing  hard  tumours,  and  preventing  marks  from 
blows,  &c. 

OLDENBURG.  This  country,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
abounds  in  cattle,  and  raifes  a  gteat  number  Of  Coach-horfes, 
very  much  fought  after  for  their  colour,  which  is  yellowifh, 
though  otherwife  their  qualities  are  not  extraordinary. 

OLERON,  weft  longitude  one  degree  twenty  minutes, 
latitude  forty-fix  degrees,  an  ifland  of  France,  near  the 
coaft  of  Poitou,  and  territories  of  Aunis,  fituated  fourteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Rochelle,  being  about  fifteen  miles  long 
and  fix  broad,  and  containing  ten  thoufand  people.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  had  fuch  a  reputation  for 
their  flcill  in  navigation,  that  their  rules  became  a  model  for 
other  maritime  powers  to  make  their  laws  by,  in  relation 
to  fea  affairs;  and  thefe  were  called  the  Lams  ofOkron. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  produces  plenty  of  corn  and  wine, 
and  they  make  a  great  deal  of  fait  of  the  fea- water.  There 
is  a  light-houfe  on  this  ifland,  for  direction  of  (hips. 

OLIBANUM,  frankincenfe,  in  pharmacy,  a  dry  refi- 
nous  fubftance  brought  to  us  in  detached  pieces  or  drops  as 
it  were,  like  thofe  of  maftic,  but  larger,  and  of  a  lefs  pure 
and  pellucid  texture.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  white  colour, 
but  with  fome  mixture  of  a  brownifh  caft  in  it.  It  is  mo- 
derately heavy:  its  fmell  is  ftrong,  but  not  difagreeable, 
and  its  tafte  bitter,  acrid,  and  refinous.  The  drops  of  oli- 
banum  fometimes  adhere  two  or  more  together  ;  and,  when 
two  oblong  and  fmall  ones  adhere  to  one  another,  fanciful 
writers  have  called  fuch  male  frankincenfe,  from  the  refem- 
blance  of  a  man's  tefticles  ;  and,  when  too  larger  and  round- 
er pieces  adhered,  they  likened  it  to  a  woman's  breads,  and 
called  it  female  frankincenfe ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
thus  tefticulofum  and  thus  mammofum  of  thefe  writers.  Some* 
times  four  or  five  of  thefe  granules  were  found  adhering 
together  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  This  was  called  the  cluf- 
ter  frankincenfe,  and  the  fmall  fragments  broke  off  from  the 
reft  in  the  carriage  wereprefervedfeparately,  and  made  an- 
other kind  under  the  name  of  manna  thuris,  the  manna  of 
frankincenfe.  How  idle  and  ridiculous  were  fuch  diftinc- 
tions  among  people  who  knew,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
drug  was  the  fame  under  all  thefe  accidental  forms? 

Olibanum  is  to  be  chofen  whitifh,  pure,  dry,  and  as 
rnuch  approaching  to  pellucidity  as  may  be.  It  has  been 
known  the  moft  univerfally  of  perhaps  any  drug  in  the 
world,  and  that  from  as  early  times  as  thofe  of  Theophraf- 
tus  and  Diofcorides,  who  defcribe  it  under  the  name  of  Li- 
banos,  and  Hippocrates  alfo  mentions  it  under  that  of  Li- 
banoton.  The  Latins  call  it  thus  and  tus,  and  the  Arabi- 
ans rtmder,  cender,  and  hatcth.  The  earlieft  accounts  we 
have  of  any  thing,  tell  us,  that  frankincenfe  was  in  ufe  a- 
fnong  the  facred  rites  and  facrifices,  and  it  is  ufed  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  world  at  this  time  to  the  fame  purpofes. 
As  well  however  as  the  world  has  been  at  all  times  acquaint- 
ed with  the  drug  itfelf,  we  are  not  yet  well  acquainted  with 
its  hiftofyi  The  country  which  produces'it  is  a  much  dis- 
puted point  among  authors.  Some  affirm  it  was  never 
found  any  where  but  in  Arabia,  and  there  only  in  that  part 
called  Sabaea,  or  from  this  famous  product  Arabia  Thuri- 
fera.  Others  are  for  bringing  it  from  ./Ethiopia,  and  others 
from  other  places.  If  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  place 
whence  the  olibanum  is  brought,  we  are  much  more  fo  as 
to  the  tree  that  produces  it. 

Olibanum  is  greatly  commended  by  many  againft  difor- 
ders  of  the  head  and  breaft,  and  againft  diarrhaeas  and  dy- 
fenteries,  and  profluvia  of  the  menfes,  and  fluor  albus.  Its 
dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm.  It  is  by  many  efteem- 
ed  a  fpecific  in  pleurifies,  efpecially  when  epidemic. 

Externally  it  is  ufed  in  fumigations  for  diforders  of  the 
head,  and  againft  catarrhs,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  fome 
plaifters.  It  is  a  noble  balfam  in  confumptions,  given  in 
fubftance,  or  diflblved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  into  the  form 
of  an  emulfion.  There  is  an  oil  made  of  it  by  deliquium, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  myrrh.  This  is  done  by 
putting  the  powder  of  it  in  the  white  of  a  boiled  egg  in  a 
cellar  till  it  runs  into  a  liquor;  this  is  efteemed  a  great cof- 
metic  and  deftroyer  of  pimples  in  the  face.  Diofcorides 
had  his  doubts  about  the  internal  ufe  of  olibanum  in  large 
dofes;  he  talks  of  its  bringing  on  madiiefs,  and  even  death ; 


but  none  of  the  other  Greek  writers  fay  any  thing  of  its  ill 
qualities,  nor  do  we  at  prefent  know  any  of  them. 

OLIVE,  a  fruit  which  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  the 
produce  of  the  olea,1  or  olive-tree. 

They  are  brought  to  us  from  Italy,  Spain,  &c.  in  pickle^ 
chiefly  falt-water.  They  are  very  oily  and  fmooth,  and' 
therefore,  not  fo  good  for  the  ftomach,  being  apt  to  pall  and 
relax  it  too  much. 

Oil  of  Olives.  This  oil  is  produced  by  expreffion,  af- 
ter the  manner  explained  under  the  article  oil.  It  is  mo- 
derately heating  and  mollifying,  rendering  the  body  lax  and 
foluble;  it  is  good  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs, 
tempering  the  fharp  choleric  humours  in  the  bowels;  and, 
by  that  means,  helps  gripings  and  the  cholic;  and  is  ufeful 
againft  all  corrofive  mineral  poifons,  as  arfenic,  fublimate, 
&c.  It  has  alfo  been  found  to  be  a  fpecific  againft  the  bite 
of  the  viper,  by  bathing  the  wound  with  it. 
Oiive  colour,  a  yellow  mingled  with  black. 
ONE  PER  CENT.  See  Mediterranean. 
ONOR,  is  a  fmall  kingdom  of  Bifnagar,  where  the  Por- 
tuguefe  have  a  factory,  and  ptfrchafe  almoft  all  the  pepper  ga- 
thered here,  which  has  the  reputation  of  producing  the  beft 
and  heavieft  in  all  India.  Here  may  be  fhipped  off  about 
eight  thoufand  quintals  yearly,  bought  of  the  king  of  Bati- 
cala,  who  is  alfo  fovereign  here,  and  muft  be  paid  for  fix 
months  before  the  crop,  otherwife  the  factors  will  return 
without  it.  A  quantity  of  rice  is  alfo  extracted  from  hence 
forfeveral  parts  of  India. 

ONUS  IMPORTANDI.  The  charge  of  importing, 
mentioned  12  Car.  II.  art.  28. 

ONUS  PROBANDI.  The  burden  of  proving,  fpoken 
of  14  Car.  II.  c.  Hi  and  feveral  other  ftatutes. 

ONYX,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  femi-pellucid  gem,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  and  of  different  colours. 

It  is  a  very  elegant  and  beautiful  gem,  and  though  lefs 
eminent  in  the  variety  of  colours,  or  in  their  high  tinge, 
than  many  of  the  femi-pellucid  gems,  it  is  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  any  of  them  in  luftre  and  brightnefs,  and  by 
the  regular  arrangement  and  difpofition  of  its  colours,  makes 
amends  for  their  want  of  {hew.  It  is  found  in  fmall  maffes 
of  a  very  irregular  and  indeterminate  form  ;  fome  of  them 
are  flat,  others  rounded  in  the  manner  of  our  common 
pebbles,  and  others  are  varioufly  protuberant,  and  refem- 
ble  the  common  flints  in  fhape.  Thefe  are  ufually  met 
with  very  fmall ;  mafTes  of  half  an  inch  are  rare,  but  there 
are  fome  formed  up  to  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter, 
and,  when  thefe  are  perfect,  they  are  of  a  very  confiderable 
value.  They  are  always  of  a  cruftated  or  tabulated  ftruc- 
ture.  Thofe  mafTes  which  are  of  the  lhape  of  pebbles, 
have  ufually  a  mafs  of  an  opake,  white,  cryftalline  matter 
in  the  center,  by  way  of  nucleus,  and  are  formed  of  a  re- 
gular fucceflion  of  crufts  difpofed  around  that :  there  are 
fome  of  them  white,  fome  brown,  and  fome  of  a  bluifh 
caft,  and  are  all  difpofed  very  regularly  and  evenly  over 
one  another.  The  nucleus  about  which  they  are  formed, 
is  feldom  round,  but  ufually  runs  into  angular  points  ; 
and  this  adds  a  great  deal  of  beauty  to  the  ftone,  as  all  the 
ranges  of  the  crufts  or  zones  follow  the  figure  of  thefe,  and 
run  into  the  fame  angular  forms.  Thofe  mafTes  which  are 
flat  are  found  to  be  not  formed  of  any  nucleus,  but  com- 
pofed  of  plates  or  tables  of  thefe  different  coloured  matters, 
laid  evenly  and  fmoothly  over  one  another :  they  are  ufually 
laid  regularly  in  an  alternate  order,  and  thefe  mafles  are 
for  many  ufes  the  beft,  though  the  others  in  the  mafs,  or 
in  a  fimple  plate  cut  tranfverfely  and  polifhed,  are  much 
the  more  beautiful  :  the  bluifh  matter  may  properly  be 
called  the  bafis  of  the  ftone,  and  the  brown  and  the  white 
are  the  variegations  ;  the  matter  of  the  mafs  always  appears 
to  have  been  of  this,  and  that  of  the  zones  received  into 
it;  they  are  fomewhat  lefs  pellucid  than  the  reft,  and  are 
always  difpofed  in  this  regular  order.  The  ftone  is  very 
bright  and  moderately  tranfparent,  and  is  capable  of  a  very 
high  polifh. 

It  is  found  on  the  fhores  of  rivers  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  often  in  New  Spain,  and  fome  other  parts  of  America, 
as  alfo  in  Germany;  but  the  latter  are  greatly  inferior  to 
the  American  kind,  and  that  does  not  nearly  come  up  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Oriental. 

The  characters  of  the  onyx,  in  fome  authors  who 
have  treated  of  the  materia  medica,  would  feem  to  point 
out  the  common  kind  with  bluifh  zones,  only  as  that 
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fitteft  for  medine;  but  this  other  fpecies  feems  to  have 
much  the  mod  general  clai  m  to  that  pre-eminence ;  though, 
as  the  credit  of  thefe  things  ftand  at  prefent,  it  would  be  a 
very  idle  difpute  to  enter  into.  The  ancients  fuppofed  the 
Onyx  to  have  wonderful  properties,  and  imagined  that, 
if  only  worn  on  the  finger,  it  acted  as  a  cardiac.  They 
have  alfo  recommended  the  powder  of  it  as  an  aftringent; 
but,  at  prefent,  it  is  no  more  regarded  than  the  reft  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines. 

OPAL,  opalus,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  elegant  and 
very  fingular  kind  of  ftone ;  it  hardly  comes  within  the 
jrank  of  what  we  call  the  pellucid  gems,  being  much  lefs 
opake  and  much  lefs  hard  than  any  of  them  :  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  at  all  times  received  among  them,  and  placed 
tolerably  high  in  rank.  The  Romans  made  it  the  fourth 
in  value  ;  arid,  at  prefent,  though  as  little  valued  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  world,  the  good  and  perfect  fpecimens  of  it 
will  fell  for  a  confiderable  price. 

It  is  never  found  in  a  columnar  or  angular  form,  but  al- 
ways in  what  is  called  the  pebble  fhape :  it  is  of  various 
fizes,  from  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin  up  to  the  bignefs  of  a 
Walnut :  it  fometimes  exceeds  even  this,  but  that  rarely  ; 
and,  in  general,  the_  larger  fpecimens  are  feldom  found 
quite  perfect,  fo  that  the  jewellers  are  often  obliged  to  cut 
them.  It  is  fometimes  met  with  as  round  as  a  marble, 
but  its  more  frequent  form  is  an  oblong  or  oval,  rounded 
on  one  fide  and  flat  on  the  other :  fometimes  it  has  been 
found  of  the  fhape  of  a  bean,  with  the  bent  on  one  fide; 
fometimes  in  the  pyriform,  or  pear  like  figure;  and  fome- 
times in  fmall  flat  pieces,  which  are  the  lead  valuable.  It 
is  naturally  bright,  fmooth,  and  glofly,  and  (hews  all  its 
beauty  without  the  help  of  the  lapidary.  Opals  are,  for 
this  reafon,  frequency  worn  natives,  as  rubies  are.  In 
colour  it  very  much  refembles  the  fined  mother  of  pearl, 
its  bafts  feeminga  bluifhor  greyifh  white,  but  with  a  pro- 
perty of  reflecting  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  as  turned 
differently  to  the  light:  it  has  this  quality  in  a  much  fupe- 
rior  degree  to  the  mother  of  pearl,  and  is  brighter,  and 
greatly  more  tranfparent,  fo  that  one  fees  very  deep  into  it. 
The  colours  it  throws  out  are  almoft  equal  to  thofe  of  all 
the  feveral  pellucid  gems  that  poffefs  them  fingly  :  the  green 
and  blue  are  particularly  beautiful  in  it,  but  the  fiery  red 
is  the  fineft  of  all :  this  feems  to  be  deep  in  the  ftone,  and 
to  throw  itfelf  out  from  its  bottom,  as  it  is  turned  properly 
to  the  light,  with  a  peculiar  force  :  the  red  feems  the  mod 
properly,  of  all  the  adventitious  colours,  to  belong  to  the 
nature  of  the  ftone,  for  we  fometimes  meet  with  blackifh 
opals,  which  fhew  no  other  colour  in  any  light,  only  the 
red,  but  that  in  its  full  glory;  even  this,  however,  is  not 
properly  inherent  in  the  opal,  for  fragments  of  this  ftone, 
broke  fmall,  fhew  neither  this  nor  any  other  of  the  co- 
lours, but  are  of  a  pale  fimple  grey. 

The  opal  is  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  Egypt,  Perfia, 
and  Tartary,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  efpecially  in 
Bohemia.  The  Oriental  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  gems, 
are  much  the  finer;  they  are  found  in  the  fides  of  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  but  always  lying  loofe 
among  earth  or  fand  :  the  Bohemian  are  generally  bedded 
in  a  hard  ftone  of  the  jafper  kind,  of  a  greenifh  or  greyifh 
colour.  The  Oriental  are  harder  as  well  as  brighter  than 
the  others ;  but  even  they  are  difficultly  polifhed  to  any 
degree  of  nicety  ;  fo,  unlefs  they  are  accidentally  foul  or 
fcratched,  it  is  often  better  to  wear  them  with  their  native 
polifh  than  otherwife. 

The  virtues,  both  medical  and  magical,  that  have  been 
attributed  to  the  opal  by  old  authors,  are  almoft  innumera- 
ble ;  but  we  live  in  an  incredulous  age,  in  which,  very 
happily,  nothing  of  all  that  is  faid  of  it  is  believed. 

OPHITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  variegated 
marble,  of  a  dufky  green  ground,  fprinkled  with  fpots  of 
a  dufky  green  colour. 

OPIUM,  is  a  fplid,  but  foftifh  refinous  gum,  of  a  dark, 
reddifh  brown  colour,  a  hot  bitter  tafte,  and  ftrong  fmell, 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  Eaft-Indies,  in  regular  cakes 
of  different  fizes,  from  four  ounces  to  a  pound  and  up- 
wards in  weight,  and  covered  with  leaves  and  other  vege- 
table matters.  This  celebrated  drug  is  prepared  from  the 
milky  juice,  which  iffues  from  incifions  made  in  white 
poppy  heads,  by  expofing  it  for  fome  time  to  the  open 
air,  in  which  it  acquires  the  colour  and  confidence  above- 
mentioned. 

Opium  confifts  of  five  patts  of  gum,  four  of  refin,  and 
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three  of  earth.  Water,  wine,  vinegar,  and  brandy,  in 
the  proportion  of  twelve  parts  of  the  menftruum  to  one 
of  opium,  take  four  or  five  days  for  the  folution  without 
heat ;  but  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one,  ten  or  twelve 
days:  alcohol  requires  a  month  :  proof  fpirits  intirely  dif- 
folve  it :  the  refiduum  of  a  folution  in  cold  water  contains 
nothing  that  boiling  water  can  extract.  Sixteen  ounces  of 
opium,  yielded  forty-two  drachms,  fix  grains  of  phlegm ; 
one  drachm,  fifty-eight  grains  of  volatile  fait;  fixteen 
drachms  of  oil:  the  caput  mortuum  afforded  two  drachms, 
eighteen  grains  of  fixed  alcaline  falts ;  two  drachms,  twenty- 
five  grains  of  earth  remaining :  nineteen  drachms,  fifty-fix 
grains  were  loft  in  the  diftillation ;  and  forty-three  drachms, 
feventeen  grains  were  confumed  in  the  calcination.  Eight 
ounces  of  opium  being  fermented  and  then  diftilled,  yielded 
about  three  ounces  of  weak  fpirit,  the  flavour  of  which 
was  different  from  that  of  opium:  the  refinous  refidium 
was  full  as  much  as  if  the  opium  had  not  been  fermented, 
and  retained  a  little  fmell,  but  the  extract  made  with  water 
had  nothing  of  it. 

The  Europeans,  for  many  ages,  efteemed  the  Thebaic 
opium  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  Afia  Minor,  or  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  but  at  prefent  there  is  no  difiindtion  made;  but 
opium  that  is  not  too  dry  and  friable,  and  that  has  a  good 
fmell,  and  no  accidental  foulnefs  mixed  among  it,  is  all 
efteemed  of  equal  value. 

The  plant  which  affords  opium,  is  one  of  the  polyandria 
monogynia  of  Lynnaeus,  and  one  of  the  herbis  flare  tetrape-' 
tab  anomalo  of  Ray  ;  and  is  defcribed  by  all  the  botanical 
writers  under  the  name  of  the  white  garden  poppy,  the 
papaver  hortenfe  femine  alba,  papaver fativum  Diafcaridis, 
and  papaver  album  Plinii. 

The  fields  of  Afia  Minor  are  in  many  places  fown  with 
the  white  poppy,  as  ours  are  with  corn.  When  the  heads 
grow  towards  maturity,  but  are  yet  foft,  green,  and  full' 
of  juice,  they  make  incifions  on  them,  and  from  every  one 
of  them  flow  a  few  drops  of  a  milky  juice,  which  foon 
hardens  into  a  folid  confidence  :  thefe  drops  are  gathered. 
with  great  care,  and  are  the  fineft  opium.  Tournefort: 
tells  us,  that,  after  they  have  obtained  all  they  can  this 
way,  they  bruife  the  heads  and  exprefs  their  juice,  and  by 
this  means  get  a  much  larger  quantity  :  but  Bellonius,  who 
had  been  through  the  fame  place  where  Tournefort  was, 
fays  not  a  word  about  this  opium  procured  by  expreffion  : 
nor  does  Ksempfer  mention  any  fuch  procefs  in  his  treat- 
ing of  obtaining  opium  in  the  Eaft.  Both  thefe  authors 
make  three  kinds  of  opium,  but  not  one  of  them  is  pro- 
cured in  this  coarfe  way.  Ksempfer's  account  is  this: 
when  the  heads  are  near  ripening,  they  wound  them  with 
an  inftrument,  which  is  a  kind  of  knife  with  five  edges; 
this,  on  being  druck  into  the  head,  makes  five  long  cuts 
in  it,  from  which  the  opium  flows,  and  is  the  next  day 
fcraped  off  with  an  edgelefs  knife,  and  is  put  in  a  veffel, 
fadened  to  the  girdle  for  that  purpofe :  at  the  time  the 
opium  is  collected,  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  popy-head  is 
wounded  by  the  fame  indrument  ufed  at  firft,  and  the 
opium  is  collected  next  day  in  the  fame  manner. 

They  didinguifh,  however,  the  produce  of  the  firft 
wounds  from  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  with  great  reafon, 
the  fird  being  greatly  fuperior  to  the  fecond.  They  call 
this  firft  flowing  off  the  heads  gobaar ;  it  has  much  more 
virtue  than  the  reft,  and  is  fold  at  a  much  greater  price : 
its  colour  is  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  yellowifli ;  and, 
when  long  kept,  of  a  dufky  brown.  The  opium  produced 
from  the  fecond  wounds  is  darker  coloured,  and  approaches 
to  blacknefs ;  it  has  a  weaker  fmell  and  tade  than  the  for- 
mer :  after  this  they  make  a  third  operation,  but  the  pro- 
duce is  black,  and  of  very  little  value. 

After  they  have  collected  the  opium,  they  moiden  it 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  or  of  honey,  and  work  it  a 
long  time  upon  a  flat,  hard,  fmooth  board,  with  a  thick 
and  ftrong  inftrument  of  the  fame  wood,  till  it  becomes  of 
the  confidence  of  pitch  ;  finally,  they  work  it  up  with  their 
hands,  and  form  it  into  cakes,  or  rolls,  for  fale.  Multi- 
tudes of  people  are  continually  employed  in  this  prepara- 
tion, and  have  feveral  ways  of  doing  it;  but  what  we  have 
is  the  mere  crude  juice,  or  at  mod  fuch  as  has  been  worked 
up  with  water,  or  a  fmall  portion  of  honey,  no  more  than 
fufficient  to  bring  it  into  form. 

Opium  has  been,  till  lately,  confidered  in  general  as  a 
foporific  and  fudorific  only;  and  its  ufe  modly  confined  to 
the  removal  of  deliriums,  nervous  coughs,  and  fome  other 
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particular  purpofes :  but  the  experience  of  modern  practice 
has  fo  extended  its  application,  as  to  give  a  fufficient  light 
into  the  true  nature  of  it.  The  quality  of  opium,  to 
which  its  medicinal  effefls  are  owing,  is  the  diminifhing 
the  fenfibility  and  tehdernefs  of  the  nerves  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  fpafms  and  convulfive  cramps  that  are  excited  by 
inflammation,  or  the  a£f.ion  of  any  irritating  bodies,  are 
thereby  greatly  mitigated,  and  in  general  removed  ;  and  the 
fymptomatic  mifchiefs  attending  many  diforders  thence  pre- 
vented or  leffened.  This  power,  therefore,  renders  it  of 
very  great  fervice-tn  the  following  diforders,  the  evil  con- 
fluences whereof  are  the  refult  of  the  irritating  acrimony 
of  depraved  humours:  firft,  in  the  cholera  morbus,  where; 
the  whole  of  the  danger  arifes  by  the  violent  convulfions, 
caufed  by  the  intolerable  ftimulus  of  the  exceffively  acrid 
bile,  poured  out  of  the  ductus  choledochus  communis  into  the 
inteftines,  in  an  incredible  quantity  :  in  this  cafe  opium 
will  give  a  reprieve  from  the  fatal  confequences  of  the 
fpafm,  till  a  difcharge  of  the  morbid  matter  is  procured  by 
the  aid  of  cathartics,  when  it  would  be  impracticable  by 
any  other  means,  to  give  the  leaft  relief.  It  is  in  like  man- 
ner highly  efficacious  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  a  parallel  caufe;  as  alfo  in  the  convul- 
fions of  children,  produced  by  an  acefcent  acrimony  of  the 
humours  in  the  via  prima:  it  is,  when  judicioufly  ufed, 
of  great  importance  in  feveral  cafes  of  eruptive  and  other 
fevers,  where  a  fpafmodic  ftate  arifes  from  nervous  irrita- 
tions, particularly  in  refpetSt,  of  children,  where,  by  a  pro- 
per ufe  of  this  medicine,  the  fatal  fpafms  which  attend  their 
coming  out  may  be  frequently  evaded.  It  is  likewife  of 
great  efficacy  in  many  female  cafes,  relieving  the  convul- 
five diforders  of  the  uterus,  and  checking  thole  exceflive 
difcharges  of  the  catamenia  and  profufe  haemorrhages,  con- 
fequent  to  delivery,  which  are  caufed  by  them.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  many  occafions  not  reducible  to  the  general 
rules,  where,  on  the  fame  principle,  this  quality  of  opium 
may  remove  fymptorns,  which  would  be  otherwife  fatal  or 
dangerous,  and  on  which  all  the  other  qualities  of  medi- 
cine could  have  no  influence;  whence,  it  may  therefore  be 
juftly  ranked  among  thofe  few  medicines,  of  whofe  effefts, 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  from  violent  and  dangerous 
difeafes,  is  the  evident  refult. 

Prepared  opium,  or  laudanum,  is  a  tinfture  of  opium, 
made  either  with  fpirit  of  wine,  or  water,  having  different 
ingredients  added  to  it,  according  to  the  ufe  it  is  intended 
for. 

OPOBALSAMUM,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame  with  the 
halfam,  or  balm  of  Gilead.     See  Balsam. 

OPOPANAX,  in  pharmacy,  a  vegetable  juice,  ap- 
proaching in  fome  degree  to  the  fagapenum,  and  ufually 
joined  with  it  in  prefcription.  It  is  a  gum  refin,  of  a  to- 
lerably firm  texture,  and  is  brought  to  u?,  ufually,  in  form 
of  fmall  loofe  granules,  or  drops,  fometimes  in  large  mafles, 
formed  of  numbers  of  thefe  connected  by  a  quantity  of 
matter  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  thefe  are  ufually  loaded  with 
extraneous  matter,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  pure  loofe 
kind. 

The  drops  or  granules  of  the  fine  opopanax  are  ufually 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  fometimes  larger,  often  very  fmall ; 
they  are  of  a  brownifh  red  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a 
duflcy  yellowifh  or  whitifh  within.  They  are  moderately 
heavy,  of  a  fomewhat  fatty  or  unctuous  appearance,  fmooth 
on  the  furface,  and  of  a  (trong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  an 
acrid  and  bitter  tafte :  it  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Eaft, 
and  is  to  be  chofen  in  clear  pieces,  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  and 
acrid  tafte ;  fuch  as  are  black  and  too  hard  are  to  be  rejected. 
The  opopanax,  in  maffes  or  cakes,  is  ufually  of  this  black 
colour,  and  full  of  flicks  and  ftraws. 

Opopanax  is  inflammable  in  the  manner  of  the  refins, 
but  is  foluble  in  water;  as  the  gums,  it  makes  the. water 
white  and  milky.  It  is  attenuating  and  difcutient,  and  is 
gently  purgative ;  it  difpels  flatulencies,  and  is  good  in 
afthmas,  in  inveterate  coughs,  and  diforders  of  the  head 
and  nerves.  It  alfo  promotes  the  menfes,  and  is  good 
againft  all  obftrucrions  of  the  vifcera.  It  is  but  little  ufed 
in  extemporaneous  prefcriptions  ;  in  thecompofition  of  the 
fliops  it  is  a  frequent  ingredient. 

OPTICAL-INSTRUMENT-MAKER..  A  boy,  de- 

figned  for  this  ingenious  buftnefs,  ought  to  have  a  philofo- 

phical  turn  of  mind  ;  and,  before   he   be  put  apprentice, 

fliould  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  optics;  which  he  may 
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afterwards  carry  to  perfection,  by  carefully  fludying  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  inimitable  performance  on  that  fubje£t. 
The  optical-inftrument-makers  in  London  keep  handfome 
forts  of  {hops,  and  fell  all  kinds  of  optical-inftruments  ;  as 
variojs  telefcopes  and  microfcopes  of  different  ftruffures, 
lenfes,  fpeftacles,  burning-glalfes,  and  alt  other  inftruments 
invented  for  the  help  or  prefervation  of  the  fight,  or  for  mak- 
ing optical  experiments.  Thofe  of  this  trade  execute  very 
little  of  the  work,  except  grinding  convex-glaffes  on  a  brats 
concave  fphere,  and  concave-glaffes  on  a  convex  fphere  of 
the  fame  metal.  Thefe  are  ground  with  fand,  and  poliflied 
with  emery  and  putty.  The  cafes  and  machinery  of  their 
inftruments  are  made  by  different  workmen ;  and  the  op- 
tician prepares  and  fixes  the  glaffes  to  them :  he  ought 
therefore  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  feveral  inftruments  he  is  obliged  to  niake ;  and  to  be  a 
perfectjudgeof  fuch  work  as  he  employs  others  to  execute. 
This  bufinefs  is  fometimes  joined  with  that  of  the  mathe- 
matical inftrument-maker.  The  optical-inftrument-maker 
takes  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  who, 
when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  about  twenty  (hillings  a 
week;  or,  with  five  hundred  pounds,  may  fet  up  mafter: 
though  there  are  fome  who  employ  three  or  four  times  that 
fum  in  this  ingenious  and  profitable  trade. 

ORANGE,  a  delicious  fruit  of  the  apple  kind,  too 
well  known  to  need  defcription. 

This  fine  tree  not  being  natural  to  our  climate,  we  muft 
quicken  the  nature  of  our  foil,  with  a  compoftrion  that 
may  caufe  it  to  correfpond  as  much  as  poffible  with  the 
temperament  of  warmer  countries.  It  delights  greatly  in 
a  foil  that  is  compofed  of  an  equal  quantity  of  fheep's  dung 
that  has  refted  two  years ;  old  comport,  or  the  foil  of  a 
fewer;  and  fat  land  taken  either  from  a  marfti  or  hemp- 
clofe. 

Oranges  are  brought  from  feveral  parts :  the  bell  and 
moft  in  efteem  for  a  good  tafte  are  thofe  which  grow  in  hot 
countries ;  not  only  becaufe  the  foil  of  the  places,  having 
(lore  of  exalted  fulphur  and  volatile  falts  in  it,  communi- 
cates a  great  quantity  of  the  fame  to  thefe  fruits,  and  gives 
them  an  agreeable  fmell,  but  becaufe  the  heat  of  the  fun 
there  digefts,  and  more  completely  ripens  their  juice,  and 
gives  them  a  more  delicious  tafte. 

The  juice  of  the  orange  is  fliarp,  becaufe  it  contains 
much  acid  fait,  and  becaufe  their  fait  is  but  little  embar- 
raffed  with  the  ropy  parts ;  which  is  the  reafon  it  commu- 
nicates almoft  all  its  acidity  to  the  little  nervous  fibres  of 
the  tongue.  As  for  the  juice  of  the  fweet  oranges,  as  it 
contains  lefs  fait  than  that  of  the  four  one9,  and  as  this 
fait  is  kept  under  by  a  great  quantity  of  oily  parts,  it  is 
eafy  to  be  underftood  that  it  can  make  but  a  flight  impref- 
fion  on  the  parts  it  touches. 

They  prefer  the  juice  of  the  four  orange  in  medi- 
cinal ufe  to  the  other,  for  cooling,  moiftening,  and 
mitigating  fevers  ;  becaufe  this  juice  has  more  of  the 
acid  in  it,  and  can  more  eafily  thicken  the  over-thinned 
liquors,  allay  their  violent  motions,  and  keep  down  thofe 
{harp  humours  that  throw  them  into  an  extraordinary  fer- 
mentation. 

ORANGE-MERCHANT.  This  bufinefs  requires  no 
great  abilities.  The  orange-merchant  imports  oranges, 
lemons,  Spanifh  onions,  nuts,  and  other  articles  from 
Spain  ;  which  he  fells  again,  either  packed  up  in  flight 
chefts,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  receives  them,  or  by 
retail.  The  orange-merchants  keep  fhops :  but  there  are 
only  few  of  this  bufinefs  ;  and  thefe  take  from  one  hundred 
to  about  three  hundred  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who, 
when  out  of  his  time,  will  require  upwards  of  a  thoufand 
pounds  to  fet  up  mafter. 

ORANGE-COLOUR,  a  dye,  or  colour,  partaking 
equally  of  red  and  yellow,  or  a  medium  between  the  two. 

ORANGEADE,  a  drink  made  of  orange-juice,  water, 
and   fugar. 

ORCADES,  or  the  iflands  of  Orkney  in  Scotland,  are 
divided  on  the  fouth,  from  that  part  of  the  main  part  of  the 
land  called  Caithnefs,  Pentland,  or  Pictland  Firth,  which 
is  twenty -four  miles  long,  and  from  twelve  to  fixteen  in 
breadth.  They  have  the  Caledonian  Sea  on  the  weft,  the 
German  on  the  eaft,  and  the  fea  that  parts  them  from  Shet- 
land on  the  north.  They  are  reckoned  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  contain,  according  to  Mr.  Templeman,  an 
area  of  fix  hundred  fquare  miles,  but  they  are  not  all  inha- 
9  P  bited ; 
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bited  ;  the  reft,  which  are  called  Holmes,  are  ufed  only  for 
pafturage  for  fheep  and  goats.  The  longeft  day  amongft 
them  exceeds  eighteen  hours  by  fome  minutes.  Their 
winters  are  not  fo  fubject  to  fnow  as  to  rain,  which  falls 
fometimes  in  violent  fpouts,  and  the  wind  is  often  boifte- 
rous.  As  thefe  iflands  are  larger,  and  have  more  inhabi- 
tants than  thofe  of  Shetland,  the  foil  is  better  and  more  im- 
proveable;  and  as  they  are  fo  much  nearer  to  Scotland, 
•there  is  more  commerce,  and  much  more  converfation ; 
for  here  are  feveral  gentlemen  of  good  families,  who 
have  good  manfion-houfes,  on  the  iflands,  where  their 
cftates  lie. 

The  principal  iflands  of  the  Orcades,  are  South  Ro- 
naldflia,  Swinna,  Hoy,  Burra,  Lambholm,  Flotla,  Faira, 
Cava,  Gram-fay,  Main-land  or  the  Chief  Ifland,  Co- 
pinfha,  Strapinma,  Damfey,  Inhallo,  Stronfa,  Pafla- 
Stronfa,  Sanda,  North  Ronaldfha,  Eda,  Roufa,  Wire, 
Garfa,  Englefha,  North  Faira,  Weftra,  Papa-Weftra. 

The  chief  difference  betwixt  thefe  iflands,  is  in  their  fi- 
tuation,  or  their  being  more  or  Jefs  mountainous.  The 
foil  in  fome  places  is  extremely  dry  and  fandy,  in  others 
wet  and  rnarfhy.  They  produce  corn  in  abundance,  but 
the  chief  of  it  is  oats  for  bread,  and  barley  or  beer-corn  ; 
for  they  have  no  wheat,  rye,  or  pulfe,  except  in  the  gen- 
tlemen's gardens. 

They  have,  however,  all  forts  of  wild-fowl,  partridges, 
moor  fowl,  plover,  duck,  teal,  widgeon,  rabbits,  &c. 
and  they  want  neither  fifh  nor  venifon  :  fo  that  the  inha- 
bitants have  every  thing  to  make  life  comfortable  except 
better  bread,  and  warmer  weather. 

It  is  a  very  pleafing  profpedt  to  ftand  on  the  fhore  and 
behold  the  fea  in  calm  weather,  in  the  narrows  founds  and 
pafiages  between  the  iflands;  how  the  different  tides  run 
as  from  a  fluice,  as  well  one  way  as  the  other,  and  to  fee 
a  boat  fly  upon  them  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  it  being 
as  impoflible  to  row  againft  them,  as  to  flioot  London 
bridge  againft  a  fteep  fall. 

In  the  Pentland  firth,  behind  the  ifland  Swinna,  are  two 
great  whirlpools,  called  the  Wells  -of  Swinna,  which  are 
Cure  to  fwallow  up  any  veffels  that  come  within  the  draught; 
and  the  paffage  of  the  firth  is  of  itfelf  very  dangerous,  be- 
caufe  of  the  many  ftrong  tides,  which  are  not  lefs  than  I 
twenty-four,  and  make  the  fea  go  very  high  upon  the  leaft 
contrary  wind.  Thefe  whirlpools  are  moft  dangerous  in  a 
calm ;  for  if  there  be  any  wind,  and  the  boat  under  fail, 
they  are  pafled  without  danger.  If  the^  mariners,  who 
carry  paffengers  between  the  main-land  and  the  ifles,  hap- 
pen to  be  drove  near  them  by  the  tides,  they  throw  a  bar- 
rel, bundle  of  ftraw,  or  fome  other  bulky  thing  into  the 
whirlpools,  which  makes  them  fmooth  enough,  till  the 
veffel  has  pafled  them ;  and  what  is  thus  caft  in,  is  gene- 
rally found  floating  a  mile  or  two  off.  Mean  time  the 
natives  on  both  fides,  who  know  the  proper  feafons,  pafs 
this  firth  every  day  very  fafe,  except  when  the  weather  is 
tempeftuous. 

The  trade  of  the  Orkneys  differs  from  that  of  Shetland, 
only. in  not  depending  upon  the  refort  of  ftrangers,  but  on 
their  own  produce.  They  export  annually  a  very  great 
quantity  of  corn,  black  cattle,  fwine,  and  fheep,  as  alfo 
of  butter,  tallow,  and  white  fait,  together  with  feal-ikins, 
otter  fkins,  lamb  and  rabbit  fkins,  &c.  alfo  fluffs  and  very 
great  quantities  of  good  down,  feathers,  writing  quills  and 
pens,  hams  and  wool. 

Their  corn,  in  particular,  is  fold  as  far  as  Edinburgh, 
from  whence  they  bring  what  goods  they  want  in  exchange. 
But  the  chief  of  their  commerce  confifts  in  their  fifhing  for 
herrings,  and  white  fiflj,  and  in  their  corn  and  cattle. 
Having  not  merchants  to  export  their  fifh  when  taken,  they 
fifh  for  the  Dutch,  and  the  merchants  of  Invernefs,  &c. 
And  though,  upon  this  account,  they  fometimes  go  far 
from  home,  yet  as  they  are  an  adventurous  hardy  people, 
and  good  failors,  they  make  no  difficulty  of  fifhing  in  the 
darkeft  nights,  though  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  ifland ; 
and  yet  their  boats  are  none  of  the  beft. 

Their  white  fifhing  trade  lies  chiefly  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  iflands,  towards  thofe  which  we  call  the  Weftern- 
Iflands. 

There  have  been  feveral  attempts,  by  the  merchants 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  eftablifli  a  fifhery  both 
in  the  Orkneys  and  in  the  Weftern  Iflands  j  but  the  extra- 
ordinary expence  of  building  warehoufes,  fifhing-veffels, 


&c.  always  rendered  it  fruitlefs  till  lately  ;  befides  that, 
the  taking  of  the  herrings  in  thofe  feas  does  not  turn  to 
fo  good  an  account  as  thofe  taken  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Scot- 
land, the  markets  being  more  remote.  Indeed,  the  Glaf- 
cow  fifhing- boats  generally  come  up  as  far  north  as  the 
Leuze,  and  filh  for  herrings ;  as  do  alfo  the  fifhermen  from 
Londonderry,  Belfaft,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  :  by  whom 
the  people  of  the  iflands  are  fupplied  with  many  neceflaries, 
efpecially  tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  and  other  liquors,  and 
fome  manufactures  alfo  for  clothing ;  but  they  meet  with 
few  or  no  returns,  except  fifh  and  fome  oil,  which  the 
iflanders  make  by  killing  porpoifes,  feals,  and  fuch  creatures. 
ORE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  mineral  glebe,  earth,  or 
ftone  dug  out  of  the  mines,  to  be  purified,  and  have  the 
metalline  particles  feparated  from  it. 

ORGAN-BUILDER.  The  boy,  defigned  for  this 
bufinefs,  ought  to  have  a  pretty  good  ear,  and  fome  flcill 
in  mufic :  for  the  organ-builder  not  only  performs  fome  of 
the  work,  but  fixes  up  the  organs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
give  every  pipe  its  proper  found.  This  is  a  profitable 
branch  of  bufinefs,  where  the  matter  has  fufficient  cuftom. 
The  organ-builder  takes  from  ten  to  about  thirty  pounds 
with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  when  out  of  -his  time,  may  earn 
above  twenty  {hillings  a  week  j  or,  with  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  may  fet  up  matter. 

ORIENTAL,  fomething  fituated  towards  the  eaft,  with 
regard  to  us,  or  fomething  brought  from  thence. 

ORLEANS.  The  wines  that  are  gathered  in  very  great 
quantities  in  this  province,  make  the  principal  part  of  its 
produces,  amounting  to  one  hundred  thoufand  tons;  and 
it  is  faid,  that  Blois  and  Beaugency  do  not  furnifh  lefs  :  it 
is  likewife  very  fertile  in  corn,  and  not  intirely  barren  in 
manufactures,  as  at  Orleans,  Dourdan,  Gien,  Blois, 
Chartres,  and  fome  other  places,  fubjedt  to  this  generality, 
are  made  all  forts  of  woollen  flockings,  both  wove  and 
knit,  and  at  Dourdan  many  are  made  of  filk;  at  Orleans 
alfo  are  wove  caps,  as  cloths  are  at  St.  Genoux,  Clamocy, 
Chatillon-fur-Loing,  and  Montargis ;  various  forts  of 
fluffs,  different  fpecies  of  ferges,  crapes,  capuchin  cloths, 
bays,  linfey  woolfey,  eftaminas,  &c.  are  made  at  Bau- 
gency,  Blois,  Vendome,  Pierre,  Fitte,  Monteir,  Salbry, 
Souefme,  Novan-le-Fuzelier,  Vouzon,  Jergean,  Chartres, 
St.  Fargean,  Brou,  St.  Agnan,  Chateau-Neuf,  Brinont, 
Sully,  La  Charite,  Petiviers,  Pongoin,  Chandun,  Ba- 
zoches,  Illiers,  and  Anthon.  This  province  has  feveral 
fabrics  of  hats,  though  the  principal  ones  are  at  Orleans, 
Vendome,  La  Charite,  and  Blois,  at  all  which  places  there 
are  likewife  confiderable  tanneries  ;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  La  Charite,  are  twelve  forges,  and  three  furnaces 
for  iron.  The  Beauffe  and  Vendomois  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  as  moft  other  diftriifts 
of  this  receiverfhip  do  :  in  this  province,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  wool  are  manufactured  into 
about  twenty-five  thoufand  pieces  of  clotb,  and  other  fluffs, 
moft  of  it  the  growth  of  the  country. 

ORMUS.  The  city  and  ifle  of  Ormus,  although  quite 
fallen  from  its  former  luftre,  and  intirely  deftroyed  by  or- 
der of  Cha-Abas,  after  his  retaking  them  from  the  Portu- 
gueze,  merit  however  to  be  mentioned,  as  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  what  they  once  were,  and  the  rank  they  for  a 
long  time  maintained  among  the  moft  trading  ifles  and  ci- 
ties of  Afia. 

This  ifle,  feated  in  the  Perfian  Gulph,  pretty  near  its 
mouth,  and  two  leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Perfia,  has 
little  more  than  twenty  leagues  extent ;  yet  it  bore,  for  a 
confiderable  time,  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  with  its  own 
monarchs,  tributaries  however  to  the  king  of  Perfia. 

The  Portugueze,  who  judged  this  port  neceffary  to  their 
infant  commerce  in  the  Indies,  took  it  in  1507,  and  here- 
by fhut  up  the  entrance  to  Perfia  againft  all  other  nations, 
as  no  perfon  was  henceforward  permitted  to  traffic  there, 
without  their  pafsport,  or  under  their  colours  ;  and  whilft 
they,  of  all  the  Europeans,  remained  matters  of  the  Indian 
trade  and  navigation,  the  Perfians  did  not  find  themfelves 
in  a  condition  to  (hake  off  this  yoke,  which  thefe  new 
comers  had  put  on  one  of  the  moft  famous  empires  of  Afia. 
But  the  Dutch,  having  followed  the  Portugueze  to  India 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  the  Englifli 
at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth,  the  emperor  Cha- 
Abas  valued  himfelf  on  the  afliftance  of  thefe  latter,  ro 
drive  his  enemies  from  their  ifle,  which  they  were  obliged 
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to  furrender  in  1622,  having  loft,  as  they  pretend,  at  its 
taking,  more  than  fix  or  feven  millions  in  merchandize, 
and  other  effects. 

ORPHAN,  is  a  fatherlefs  child  ;  and  in  the  city  of 
London  there  is  a  court  of  record  eftablifhed  for  the  care 
and  government  of  orphans.     4  /«/?.  248. 

Funds  appointed  for  the  relief  of  the  orphans  of  London. 
5  Will,  and  Mar.  6.  10.    26  Geo.  II.  c.  29. 

Duty  on  wines  imported  to  London.  5  Will,  and  Mar. 
c.  10.  /.  8.     See  Custom  of  London. 

The  duty  of  fix-pence  per  chalder  or  ton  on  all  coals 
brought  into  the  port  of  London  further  granted  to  the 
mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  for  the  or- 
phan fund  for  thirty-five  years,  from  20  September,  1750, 
fubje£l  to  an  annual  payment  thereout  of  three  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  mercers  company.  21  Geo.  II.  e.  29.  /.  I. 
ORPIMENT,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful foffils  we  know,  when  it  is  pure ;  but  it  is  much  more 
frequently  met  with  mixed  and  blended  in  fmall  flakes, 
among  a  folid  fubftance  approaching  to  its  own  nature; 
but  without  its  luftre  or  foliating  texture.  This  fubftance, 
diftin&ly  called  zarnich,  is  ufually  underftood  to  be  a  part 
of  the  orpiment ;  but,  as  there  are  mafles  of  orpiment 
loofe  and  intire  without  any  of  this  fubftance  about  them, 
and  as  this  is  alfo  frequently  found  in  large  mafles  with  no 
true  orpiment  among  them,  and  the  two  fubftances  have 
their  feparate  qualities,  the  one  being  flexible,  the  other 
frjable  without  the  leaft  attempt  to  bend  it ;  the  one  fo- 
liated, the  other  granulated  ;  the  one  perfectly  foluble  in 
oil,  the  other  not ;  it  is  very  proper  to  diftinguifh  them. 

As  thefe  fubftances,  properly  called  zarnichs,  in  which 
orpiment,  is  fometimes  lodged,  are  not  received  in  the  ma- 
teria medico,  unlefs  by  error  under  the  name  of  orpiment, 
it  is  not  neceflary  to  mention  them  here  any  farther,  than 
juft  to  obferve,  that,  as  the  common  kinds,  it  is  to  this 
we  owe  the  diftinftion  of  orpiment  into  thofe  colours ; 
there  is  indeed,  in  nature,  no  fuch  fubftance  as  green  or- 
piment ;  whatever  therefore  is  feen  under  the  name  of  or- 
piment, and  of  this  colour,  is  to  be  rejected,  as  in  great 
part  zarnich,  it  being  generally  a  mafs  of  the  green  zar- 
nich, with  a  little  orpiment  in  it  j  and  it  is  a  good  rule 
that  nothing  be  bought  under  the  name  of  orpiment,  but 
what  is  compofed  intirely  of  flakes  or  plates,  for  no  zar- 
nich is  fo. 

The  diftinclion  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  this  zarnich 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  arfenic  in  it,  and  as  the  com- 
mon yellow  arfenic  of  the  fhops,  which  is  by  a  fhameful 
error  frequently  offered  to  fale  under  the  name  of  orpiment, 
may  poflibly  pafs,  upon  an  incurious  obferver,  for  orpi- 
ment, who  has  before  taken  pure  mafles  of  zarnich  for  that 
mineral ;  but  can  never  be  received  as  fuch  by  any  body, 
who  has  implanted  in  his  memory,  that  orpiment  is  a  mi- 
neral, compofed  intirely  of  flakes,  or  plates,  like  the  Muf- 
covy  talc. 

The  true  and  genuine  orpiment  is  a  foliaceous  foflil, 
fometimes  found  in  mafles  of  two  or  three  inches  diameter, 
and  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thicknefs,  compofed  of  plates 
fo  large,  that  one  Angle  plate  makes  a  whole  furface ;  this 
is  its  moft  pure  and  perfect  form  ;  but  it  is  more  ufually 
met  with  in  fmaller  congeries  of  flakes,  from  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  to  a  third  in  diameter;  lodged  in  a  dull  yellowifh, 
or  greenifh,  or  whitifh  matter,  which  is  the  zarnich  above- 
mentioned.  In  whichever  of  thefe  ftates  it  is  found,  the 
flakes,  when  feparated,  are  of  the  fame  nature ;  every 
thing  that  is  truly  flaky,  in  the  coarfeft  mafles,  being  truly 
orpiment.  It  is  of  a  perfectly  fine  and  pure  texture,  and 
remarkably  heavy ;  of  a  fmooth,  bright,  and  glofly  fur- 
face,  and  very  foft  to  the  touch.  It  is  of  a  beautifully  re- 
gular ftruflure,  being  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  thin 
(tales,  or  flakes,  perfectly  rcfembling  thofe  of  the  folia- 
ceous talc  ;  one  plate  or  flake  always  makes  up  the  whole 
furface  of  the  mafs,  however  large  it  be  ;  and  thefe  plates, 
efpecially  the  large  ones,  are  ufually  more  or  lefs  bent 
and  undulated  ;  they  may  be  parted  by  fplitting  into  &  great 
number  of  thinner  and  thinner  flakes,  which  are  very 
flexible,  but  which  differ  extremely  from  the  talcs,  in  that 
they  are  not  elaftic ;  they  are  eafily  bent  into  any  pofture, 
and  very  freely  remain  in  it.  Its  colour  is  a  bright  beau- 
tiful yellow,  much  like  that  of  gold.  It  is  not  hard,  but 
very  tough,  eafily  bending  without  breaking ;  and,  when 
freftj  fplit,  affords  a  very  beautiful,  glofly  furface ;  and,  in 


thin  pieces,  is  very  tranfparent.  This  is  the  true  ftate  of 
the  pure  orpiment ;  but  as  it  is  liable  to  be  itfelf  immerfed 
in  mafles  of  a  heterogeneous  matter,  fo  it  fometimes  alfo 
has  a  different  fubftance  of  the  fame  clafs,  a  fine  red  native 
orpiment,  formed  of  fmall  fcales  or  flakes,  and  much  re- 
fembling  native  cinnabar  in  colour,  mixed  in  lines  and  veins 
in  it. 

The  fpecimens  thus  variegated  make  a  very  beau- 
tiful figure  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious ;  but  till  we  are 
more  perfectly  informed  of  the  qualities  of  this  red  orpi- 
ment, than  we  are  at  prefent,  it  is  proper  to  reject  all, 
but  the  pure  and  genuine  yellow  one,  from  ufe  in  medi- 
cine. This  red  orpiment,  befides  the  broader  and  fmaller 
flaked  yellow  kinds,  are  all  the  fpecies  of  orpiment 
known  in  the  world  ;  the  latter,  though  two  diftinft  fpe- 
cies, according  to  the  fyftems  of  naturalifts,  are,  in  rea- 
lity,  both  orpiment,  and  there  is  no  need  to  diftinguifh 
them  in  medicine ;  only  we  are  to  obferve,  that  if  the  fmall 
flaked  kind  is  ufed,  it  is  to  be  firft  carefully  picked  from 
the  zarnich,  in  which  it  is  ufually  bedded. 

The  errors  that  have  arifen  from  the  confufion  of  names, 
between  orpiment  and  arfenic,  have  not  been,  even  to  this 
time,  thoroughly  fet  right ;  fome  accounting  orpiment  a 
poifon,  others  an  innocent  medicine.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  fmell  of  garlic,  which  orpiment  emits,  while  burning, 
and  its  effect  in  turning  copper  white  by  its  vapour,  fa- 
vour greatly  of  its  containing  arfenic,  fince  they  are  qua- 
lities of  that  mineral ;  yet  we  have  numerous  accounts  of 
its  having  been  given  with  fafety.  The  ancients  gave  it 
internally,  and  ordered  its  fumes,  while  burning,  to  be 
received  into  the  mouth  in  afthmas  and  difeafes  of  the 
lungs ;  and  the  Chinefe,  at  this  time,  give  it  a  place  among 
their  cathartic  medicines,  after  it  has  been  burnt  a  little. 
-  Among  the  modern  writers  on  thefe  fubjects,  Geoffroy 
declares  it  a  corrofive  and  poifonous  mineral,  and  tells  us, 
that  the  fymptoms  it  brings  on  are  fpafms  of  the  head  and 
feet,  ftupors,  cold  fweats,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  fwoon- 
ing,  thirft,  and  heat,  vomitings  and  tormina  of  the  bowels, 
and,  finally,  death  itfelf;  and  adds,  that  in  bodies  opened 
after  death,  brought  on  by  this  poifon,  the  throat,  fto- 
mach,  and  inteftines  have  been  found  inflamed,  eroded, 
and  even  perforated. 

On  the  other  hand,  Boerhaave  declares  orpiment  an  in- 
nocent and  harmlefs  medicine  :  and  Hoffman,  who  has 
been  at  more  pains  than  any  boiy  to  examine  into  its  na- 
ture, declares  the  fame ;  and  even  gives  inftances  of  its 
being  given  to  dogs  without  any  harm. 

It  is  an  excellent  depilatory  mixed  with  lime,  and  made 
into  pafte  with  water.  The  painters  are  fond  of  it  as  a 
gold  colour  ;  and  a  lixivium  of  it  with  quick-lime,  makes 
the  liquor  which  renders  letters,  written  with  a  folution  of 
lead  vifible,  and  at  the  fame  time  thofe  which  are  written 
with  burnt  cork  and  water,  and  which  were  before  very 
legible,  invifible.  Thefe  are  the  famous  fympathetic  inks; 
the  methods  of  ufing  them  is  to  write  with  a  folution  of  lead, 
or  of  fugar  of  lead,  in  vinegar  ;  when  this  is  dry,  nothing 
appears  ;  over  this  is  to  be  written  fome  different  fentence 
with  the  black  ink,  made  of  the  burnt  cork  and  gum  wa- 
ter; and  over  this,  when  dry,  is  to  be  rubbed  a  piece  of 
cotton,  wetted  with  the  lixivium  of  lime  and  orpiment; 
the  fentence  that  was  legible  will  then  difappear,  and  the 
invifible  one,  before  written  with  the  folution  of  lead,  will 
be  feen  in  its  place  very  black  and  ftrong. 

ORR1CE-WEAVER.  The  qualifications  neceffary 
in  the  boy  defigned  for  this  bufinefs,  are  a  lively  appre- 
henfion,  a  good  degree  of  ftrength,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  treadles  he  is  obliged  to  move  with  his  feet,  a  dry, 
cool  hand,  free  from  fweat,  that  he  may  not  tarnifh  his 
work,  and  fome  notion  of  drawing,  that  he  may  defign 
his  own  patterns  on  paper,  by  reprefenting  the  figure  and 
number  of  threads  to  be  wove,  in  order  to'raife  it  on  the 
lace.  The  looms  are  conftruclcd  much  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  thofe  of  the  damafk-weavers,  only  allowing  for 
the  narrownefs  of  the  work ;  and  the  workman  raifes  the 
figure  upon  gold  and  filver  lace,  by  the  fame  principles. 
The  orrice-weaver  takes  from  five  to  ten  pound  with  an 
apprentice;  who  may  earn,  if  a  good  workman,  about 
eighteen  fhillings  a  week ;  or,  with  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds,  may  fet  up  mafter. 

OSTEND,  eaft  longitude  two  degrees  forty-five  mi- 
nutes, latitude  fifty-one  degrees  fifteen  minutes,  a  city  and 
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port  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  I 
Flanders,  fituate  twelve  miles  from  Bruges.  See  Austrian 
Netherlands. 

OSTEND  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY.  The  late 
emperor,  Charles  VI.  attempted  to  eftablifh  an  Eaft-India 
company  at  Oftend  in  the  year  171 8,  but  was  compelled 
to  defift  from  the  defign  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch. 

OSTEOCOLLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  white  or  afh- 
coloured  fparry  fubftance,  fhaped  like  a  bone,  and  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  have  the  quality  of  uniting  broken  bones, 
whence  the  name. 

Ofteocolla  is  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  lying 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  fometimes  in  ftrata  of  fand, 
but  more  frequently  in  marls.  That  which  is  found  in  the 
earth  is  ufually  of  the  regular  cretaceous  kind,  and  has 
frequently  the  remains  of  flicks,  &c.  about  which  it  has 
been  formed.  This  fubftance  has  been  long  famous  for 
bringing  on  a  callus  in  fraclured  bones  ;  and  the  Germans, 
at  this  time,  frequently  give  it,  where  the  callus  does  not 
feem  to  form  itfelf  fo  quick  as  they  could  wifh.  It  is  alfo 
recommended  as  a  diuretic,  and  as  good  in  thenar  alius ; 
but  it  is  intirely  negleiled  with  us  in  the  prefent  practice. 

OSTRACITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  has  been  ufed  by 
authors  to  exprefs  the  common  oyfter  in  its  foffile  ftate, 
under  whatever  circumftances  it  has  been  petrified ;  but, 
as  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it,  in  medicine,  feem  to  depend 
on  its  being  either  fated  with  fpar,  or  retaining  fomewhat 
of  its  original  teftaceous  nature;  at  lead,  as  they  are  not 
to  be  expected  in  fuch  petrifactions  of  this  fhell  as  are  ab- 
folutely  of  the  flinty  or  ftony  kind,  it  will  be  proper  to 
rejeft  all  thofe  out  of  practice.  The  oyfter  is  not  only  of 
feveral  diftiniS  fpecies  in  its  recent  ftate,  but  every  one  of 
thofe  fpecies  is  liable  to  many  accidental  varieties,  there 
being  fcarce  any  known  fhell  in  which  nature  fports  fo 
much,  as  to  fliape,  as  the  oyfter  kind.  Every  of  thefe 
flates  of  the  oyfter,  as  well  as  each  feveral  fpecies,  may 
be  buried  in  the  earth,  and  every  one  may  be  petri- 
fied there  in  a  different  manner.  Some  of  them  are 
found  hard,  folid,  and  flinty,  others  fofter  and  more  flaky; 
thefe  laft  are  to  be  chofen  for  ufe.  They  will  always 
be  known  to  be  oyfter-Ihells  by  the  fhape,  and  the  greateft 
reafon,  for  proving  them  proper  for  medicinal  ufes,  is  that 
they  burn  readily  into  lime  in  the  fire. 

The  virtues  attributed  to  the  oftracites  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  ielemnites,  lapis  Judaicus,  and  the  reft  of  this 
clafs ;  but  they  ftand  better  recommended  than  thofe  of  any 
other  by  a  late  authority.  Dr.  Lifter  has  recorded  a  letter 
of  his  friend,  Dr.  Cay,  in  which  that  phyfician  declares 
the  oftracites  to  be,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  one  of  the 
greateft  known  medicines  in  nephritic  cafes.  He  never 
gave  it,  he  fays,  to  any  that  had  a  confirmed  ftone,  but  to 
fuch  only  as  were  troubled  with  gravel,  or  with  fmall  ftones 
that  might  be  made  to  pafs,  and  that  almoft  all  he  had  given 
it  to  were  cured  ;  fome  voiding  gravel  and  ftones,  others 
not ;  that  it  was  to  be  taken  a  confiderable  time,  in  order 
to  have  the  effecl ;  but  that  no  body,  he  ever  cured  by  it, 
ever  had  a  return  of  the  fame  complaint. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  recommendation  of  a  medi- 
cine; and  Dr.  Lifter  himfelf,  who  tried  it  on  this,  in  a 
great  meafure,  confirms  what  his  friend  fays  of  it.  The 
teftimony  of  two  fuch  people  may  render  it  worth  trying 
again.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  in 
white  wine.  The  oftracites  is  to  be  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der ;  and  Dr.  Cay,  to  prevent  a  ficknefs  at  the  ftomacb, 
that  fometimes  attended  the  taking  it,  ufed  to  mix  it  with 
one-third  part  of  the  quantity  of  powdered  chamomile 
flowers. 

OstRACITEs,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  kind  of  cadmia, 
found  at  the  bottom  of  furnaces  where  copper  is  purified. 

OUBANG,  is  a  gold  money  of  the  largeft  fort  at  Ja- 
pan ;  its  figure  is  oval,  nearly  refembling  in  form  and  fize 
the  fole  of  a  {hoe,  and  its  value  is  ten  coupangs  or  cou- 
pans,  which  are  pieces  of  gold  of  the  fame  figure,  but  ten 
times  lefs  in  their  weight,  or  one-fifth  lefs  in  their  furface; 
the  oubang  is  worth  one  hundred  rix-dollars  in  India,  and 
the  coupang  ten. 

OUCHY.     See  Lausanne. 

OVERISSIL,  in  the  United  Netherlands.  This  pro- 
vince is  bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  Friezland,  and  part 
of  the  Zuyder  Sea  ;  on  the  weft,  by  that  part  of  Guelderland 
called  the  Velufe ;   on  the  foutb,  by  the  county  of  Zutphen  ; 


on  the  eaft,  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter;  and,  on  the  north, 
by  the  province  of  Groningen.  The  foil  in  many  places 
is  barren,  being  full  of  fands,  heaths,  and  marlhes;  but, 
in  fome  parts,  they  have  good  corn  and  pafture:  it  is  the 
worft  peopled  of  any  of  the  provinces,  partly  on  account 
of  its  barrennefs,  and  becaufe  their  fituation  is  not  conve- 
nient for  trade. 

Zwsl  ftands  on  the  river  Aa,  which  falls  here  into  the 
Vecht,  and  runs  into  the  Zuyder  Sea,  making  a  channel, 
into  which  the  tide  flows,  which  advances  the  trade  of  the 
town  :  it  confifts  chiefly  in  timber,  cattle  fattened  in  the 
neighbouring  paftures,  Bcntheim  ftones,  wool,  corn,  but- 
ter, and  cheefe. 

Champen  ftands  on  the  IfTel,  a  little  above  where  it  falls 
into  the  Zuyder  Sea.  Its  trade  is  decayed  of  late,  the 
harbour  being  fo  choaked  up  with  fand  that  it  does  not  ad- 
mit large  veffels.  It  has  two  fuburbs,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fifhermen,  there  being  plenty  of  fifh  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Vollenhoven,  on  the  Zuyder  Sea,  has  a  great  market  for 
corn  from  the  Baltic. 

Blockzyl,  on  the  fame  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa, 
is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  very  populous :  its 
harbour  will  hold  above  two  hundred  veffels. 

OWLER,  a  matter  of  a  fhip,  or  other  perfon  who  con- 
veys wool,  or  other  prohibited  goods,  in  the  night,  to  the 
fea-fide,  in  order  to  fhip  them  off,  contrary  to  law. 

OWSE,  among  tanners,  implies  oaken  bark  beaten,  or 
ground  fmall. 

OXFORDSHIRE,  has  a  confiderable  manufactory  at 
Witney  for  blankets';  Banbury  is  noted  for  its  fine  cheefe, 
Henley  for  malt,  and  Burford  for  horfe-faddles.  It  is  a 
very  great  corn  country,  and  one  of  thofe  that  plentifully 
fupply  London  with  frefh  butter  of  an  excellent  quality. 

OYSTERS.  The  hiftory,  the  generation,  and  order- 
ing of  green  oyfters,  commonly  called  Colchefter  oyfters. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  oyfters  caft  their  fpawn  (which 
the  dredgers  call  their  fpat)  it  is  like  to  a  drop  of  candle, 
and  about  the  bignefs  of  a  half-penny. 

The  fpat  cleaves  to  ftones,  old  oyfter-fliells,  pieces  of 
wood,  and  fuch-like  things,  atthe  bottom  of  the  fea,  which 
they  called  cultch. 

It  is  probably  conjectured,  that  the  fpat  in  twenty-four 
hours  begins  to  have  a  fhell. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  dredgers  (by  the  law  of  the 
admiralty  court)  have  liberty  to  catch  all  manner  of  oyfters, 
of  what  fize  foever. 

When  they  have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they  gently 
raife  the  fmall  brood  from  the  cultch,  and  then  they  throw 
the  cultch  in  again,  to  preferve  the  ground  for  the  future, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  newly  fpat  that  they  cannot  be  fafely  fe- 
vered from  the  cultch,  in  that  cafe  they  are  permitted  to 
take  the  ftone  or  fhell,  &c.  that  the  fpat  is  upon,  one  fhell 
having  many  times  twenty  fpats. 

After  the  month  of  May,  it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the 
cultch,  and  punifhable  to  take  any  other  oyfters,  unlefs  it 
be  thofe  of  fize,  that  is  to  fay,  about  the  bignefs  of  an 
half-crown  piece,  or  when  the  two  fliells  being  fhut,  a 
fair  fhilling  will  rattle  between  them. 

The  places  where  thefe  oyfters  are  chiefly  catched,  are 
called  the  Pont,  Burnham,  Maiden,  and  Colne  waters, 
the  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  river  of  Colne,  which 
pafleth  by  Colne-Chefter,  gives  the  name  to  that  town, 
and  runs  into  a  creek  of  the  fea,  at  a  place  called  the  Hythe, 
being  the  fuburbs  of  the  town. 

This  brood,  and  other  oyfters,  they  carry  to  creeks  of 
the  fea,  at  Brickie  Sea,  Merfey,  Langs,  Fringrego,  Wi- 
venno,  Tolefbury,  and  Salt-coaft,  and  there  throw  them 
into  the  channel,  which  they  call  their  beds,  or  layers ; 
where  they  grow  and  fatten,  and,  in  two  or  three  years, 
the  fmalleft  brood  will  be  oyfters  of  the  fize  aforefaid. 

Thofe  oyfters  which  they  would  have  green,  they  put 
into  pits  about  three  feet  deep,  in  the  fait  marfhes,  which 
are  overflowed  only  at  fpring-tides,  to  which  they  have 
fluices,  and  let  out  the  falt-water  until  it  is  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  deep. 

Thefe  pits,  from  fome  quality  in  the  foil  co-operating 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  will  become  green,  and  commu- 
nicate their  colour  to  the  oyfters  that  are  put  into  them,  in 
four  or  five  days,  though  they  commonly  let  them  conti- 
nue there  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  in  which  time  they 
will  be  of  a  dark  green. 

To 
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To  prove  that  the  fun  operates  in  the  greening,  Tolef- 
bury  pits  will  green  only  in  fummer;  but  that  the  earth 
hath  the  greater  power,  Brickie  fea-pits  green  both  winter 
and  fummer;  and,  for  a  further  proof,  a  pit  within  a  foot 
of  a  greening-pit  will  not  green  ;  and  thofe  that  did  green 
very  well,  will  in  time  lofe  their  quality. 

The  oyfters,  when  the  tide  comes  in,  lie  with  their 
hollow  fhell  downwards,  and,  when  it  goes  out,  they 
turn  on  the  other  fide  ;  they  remove  from  their  place,  un- 
lefs  in  cold  weather,  to  cover  themfelves  in  the  oufe. 

The  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  oyfters,  and  confequently 
of  their  dearnefs,~"is  becaufe  they  are,  of  late  years,  bought 
up  by  the  Dutch. 

There  are  great  penalties,  by  the  admiralty  court,  laid 
upon  thofe  that  fifh  out  of  thofe  grounds  which  the  court 
appoints,  or  that  deftroy  the  cultch,  or  that  take  any  oyfters 
that  are  not  of  fize,  or  that  do  not  tread  under  their  feet, 
or  throw  upon  the  fliore,  a  fifti  which  they  call  a  five- 
fingers,  refembling  a  fpur- rowel,  becaufe  that  fifti  gets 
into  the  oyfters  when  they  gape,  and  fucks  them  out. 

The  reafon  that  fuch  a  penalty  is  fet  upon  any  that  (hall 
deftroy  the  cultch,  is  becaufe  they  find  that,  if  it  be 
taken  away,  the  oufe  will  increafe,  and  then  mufcles  and 
cockles  will  breed  there,  and  deftroy  the  oyfters,  they  hav- 
ing not  whereon  to  flick  their  fpat. 

The  oyfters  are  fick  after  they  have  fpat;  but  in  June 
and  July  they  begin  to  mend,  and  in  Auguft  they  are  per- 


fectly well.  The  male-oyfter  is  black-fick,  having'  i 
black  fubftance  in  the  fin  :  the  female  white- fick  (as  they 
term  it)  having  a  milky  fubftance  in  the  fin.  They  are 
fait  in  the  pits,  falter  in  the  layers,  but  falter  at  fea. 

There  are  various  other  fpecies  of  oyfters,  which  are  (o 
well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  this  article. 

The  laws  of  England  in  regard  to  oyjiers. 

I.  Stat,  io  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  /  z.  All  oyfters  imported 
from  France  fhall  be  rated  at  feven-pence  per  bufhel  ftrike- 
meafure,  according  to  the  VVinchefter  corn-bufhel,  and 
/hall  pay  the  old  fubfidy  according  to  that  rate,  and  not 
according  to  the  values  affirmed  by  the  importers. 

II.  SeCi.  3.  Where  the  faid  oyfters  are  fubjeft  to  the 
further  fubfidy,  the  one-third  fubfidy,  the  two-thirds  fub- 
fidy, the  additional  impoft;  or  the  duty  payable  upon  goods 
imported  from  France,  according  to  the  value  fet  thereon 
for  the  old  fubfidy,  the  fame  fhall  be  paid  according  to  the 
values  fet  thereon  for  the  old  fubfidy  aforefaid,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  oath  of  the  importer. 

III.  Secj.  4.  Upon  exportation  of  the  faid  oyfters,  the 
duties  fhall  not  be  drawn  back  or  allowed. 

IV.  Seel.  5.  The  feveral  duties  upon  the  faid  oyfters 
fhall  be  paid,  or  fecured,  by  fuch  ways,  and  under  fuch 
penalties,  &c.  as  are  mentioned  in  the  feveral  a£is  of  par- 
liament which  granted  or  continued  the  fame. 
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PA  confonanty  and  the  fifteenth  letter  in  theEriglifh 
alphabet. 
<5       P.  M.  in  aftroHomy,  denotes  pojl  meridiem,  or 
afternoon  ;  fometimes  pojl  mane,  after  morning,  that  is, 
after  midnight. 

P.  in  antiquity,  was  a  numeral  letter,  denoting  the  fame 
with  G,  namely,  a  hundred. 

When  a  dafh  was  put  at  top  "p,  it  flood  for  four  hundred 
thoufand. 

P.  in  medicine,  denotes  pngil,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a 
handful. 

P.  JE.  in  medicine,  partes  aquales,  equal  parts,  the  fame 
with  a,  or  ana. 

P.  P.  in  medicine,  pulvis  patrumj  the  jefuit's  batk  in 
powder,  fo  called,  as  thefe  fathers  were  the  firft  who 
brought  it  into  Europe. 

PACE,  paffus,  a  meafure  taken  from  the  fpace  between 
the  two  feet  of  a  perfon  in  walking,  being  commonly 
reckoned  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  by  fome  a  yard  :  the 
geometrical,  or  German,  or  greater  pace,  is  five  feet. 

The  ancient  Roman,  and  modern  Italic  mile,  confifts 
of  mi  Be  pajfus,  a  thoufand  paces  ;    the  French  league  is 
three  thoufand,  and  the  German  four  thoufand  paces. 
67 
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PACIFIC,  any  thing  peaceful,  free  from  troubles,  tu- 
mults, &c.  The  South  Sea  is,  by  geographers,  denomi- 
nated Mare  Pacificum,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  fo 
called  by  Magellan,  as  he  had  a  very  favourable  wind  j 
when  he  firft  traverfed  it  in  1520. 

PACK  of  WOOL,  is  a  horfe-load,  which  confifts  of 
feventeen  ftone  and  two  pounds.     See  Sarpl ar. 

PACKAGE.  Under  this  article  may  be  comprehended 
the  duties  of  package,  fcavage,  balliage,  portage^  all  fa-> 
miliar  to  the  city  of  London. 

The  grant  tb  the  city  of  London  of  the  duties  of  package,  fca- 
vage, &c.  confirmed  by  an  all  of  1  Will,  and  Mar.  intitled, 
an  all  for  reverfmg  the  judgment  in  a  quo  warranto  againjl 
the  city  of  London,  and  for  rejloring  the  city  of  London  to  its 
ancient  rights  and  privileges. 

Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  to 
all  to  whom  thefe  prefent  letters  fhall  come,  greeting : 
whereas  our  well-beloved  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and 
citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  and  their  predeceflbrs,  with- 
in the  port  of  London,  within  the  liberties  and  franchifes 
9  0-  of 
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of  our  city  of  London  and  fuburbs  thereof,  have  had,  exer- 
cifed  and  enjoyed,  or  claimed  to  have,  exercife  and  enjoy, 
the  office  of  package  of  all  cloths,  wools,  woolfells,  calve- 
fkins,  goat-fkins,  bales  of  tin,  and  of  all  other  merchandizes 
whatfoever,  to  be  packed,  cafked,  piped,  barrelled,  or  other- 
Wife  veffelled,  put  of  the  faid  port,  to  be  tranfported  to  any 
the  parts  beyond  the  feas,  of  the  goods  and  merchandizes 
as  well  as  of  aliens  and  perfons  born  under  any  foreign  al- 
legiance, in  any  parts  beyond  the  feas,  wherefoever  they 
fhould  be  cuftomed ;  and  alfo  the  office  as  well  for  furvey- 
ing  or  fcavage  of  all  goods  or  wares  of  any  merchant,  ei- 
ther alien  or  denizen,  whofe  father  was  or  mould  be  an  ali- 
en born  without  our  allegiance,  and  from  the  parts  beyond 
the  feas,  to  be  brought  to  the  faid  port  by  way  of  merchan- 
dize ;  as  alfo  for  the  furveying,  delivering,  or  balliage  of  all 
goods  and  wares  of  any  fuch  merchant  aforefaid,  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  faid  port  into  the  parts  beyond  the  feas,  or 
otherwife,  on  the  account  of  merchandizes  upon  and  through 
the  river  Thames,  within  the  faid  port,  in  any  fhip,  boat, 
barge  or  veffel  whatsoever,  floating,  laden,  remaining,  or 
being  off  of  any  fhore  of  the  faid  river  of  Thames,  and  up- 
on any  wharf  or  fhore  of  the  fame  river,  which  fhould  hap- 
pen there  to  remain,  and  be  delivered  or  unladen,  as  well  by 
water  as  by  land,  within  the  port  aforefaid,  within  thefran- 
chifes  and  liberties  of  the  faid  city  and  fuburbs  thereof;  all 
■which  they  have  enjoyed  time  out  of  mind,  and  by  virtue  of 
feveral  charters  or  letters  patents  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  late 
king  of  England,  in  the  firft  and  eighteenth  years  of  his  reign, 
to  them  granted ;  and  alfo  by  virtue  of  a  certain  other  char- 
ter or  letters  patents  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  late  king  of 
England,  to  the  faid  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens 
aforefaid,  granted  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  by  whatfo- 
ever name  or  names  the  fame  are  called  in  the  faid  letters 
patents,  by  authority  of  parliament  confirmed,  or  by  co- 
lour of  the  fame  letters  patents,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  the 
prefcription  aforefaid,  with  divers  fees  and  rewards  to  the 
faid  offices  belonging  and  appertaining.  And  whereas  di- 
vers queftions  and  differences  have  of  late  rifen  about  and 
concerning  the  offices  aforefaid,  and  the  execution  thereof 
within  the  port  aforefaid,  within  the.liberties  and  franchifes 
of  the  city  aforefaid,  and  fuburbs  thereof,  whereby  the  faid 
mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens,  of  the  city  of  London 
aforefaid,  have  been  hindered  and  difturbed  in  the  offices 
aforefaid,  and  in  the  exercife  of  them.  Know  ye,  that  we, 
for  the  removing  and  utter  taking  away  all  doubts  and 
queftions  about  the  faid  offices,  and  likewife  for  the  corro- 
borating, amplifying,  increafing,  declaring^and  eftablifhing 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  faid  city,  of  our  fpecial 
orace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  and  alfo  for 
and  in  confideration  of  four  thoufand  and  two  hundred 
pounds  of  lawful  money  of  England,  to  the  hands  of  our 
ancient  and  faithful  fervant  George  Kirge,  gentleman  of 
our  robes,  and  one  of  the  grooms  of  our  chamber,  by  a 
warrant  under  our  privy  feal,  heretofore  paid  or  affigned  to 
be  paid,  whereof  we  do  acknowledge  ourfelf  to  be  fully  fa- 
tisfied  and  paid,  and  them  the  faid  mayor  and  commonalty 
and  citizens,  of  the  city  of  London  aforefaid,  and  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  to  be  thereof  acquitted  and  difcharged  for  ever  by 
thefe  prefents;  and  for  divers  other  good  caufes  and  confi- 
derations,  us  hereunto  efpecially  moving,  have  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  created,  ordained,  and  conftituted,  and 
by  thefe  prefents  do  create,  ordain,  and  conftitute,  that  from 
henceforth,  for  ever  hereafter,  there  fliall  be  within  the  faid 
port  of  London,  and  the  limits  and  bounds  thereof,  within 
the  liberties  and  franchifes  of  the  faid  city  and  fuburbs  there- 
of, an  office  and  offices,  employment  and  employments  of 
package  and  of  all  woollen  cloths,  woolfells,  calve-fkins, 
goat-fkins,  bales  of  tin,  and  of  all  other  merchandizes  what- 
foever, to  be  packed,  cafked,  piped,  barrelled,  or  any  ways 
veffelled,  with  a  furvey  of  the  meafure,  number  and  weight 
of  the  faid  merchandizes,  and  alfo  the  furvey  of  all  cuftom- 
able  merchandizes,  to  the  faid  port,  within  the  liberties  and 
franchifes  of  the  faid  city  and  fuburbs  thereof,  coming,  and 
out  of  the  fame  port  going,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water, 
within  the  liberties  and  franchifes  of  the  city  aforefaid,  and 
fuburbs  thereof,  as  well  of  the  goods  of  any  denizen,  whofe 
father  is  or  (hall  be  an  alien,  as  of  the  goods  of  aliens  where- 
foever the  fame  fliall  be  cuftomed :  as  alfo  an  office  or  em- 
ployment of  carriage  and  portage  of  all  wools,  woolfells, 
bales  of  tin,  and  of  all  other  merchandizes  whatfoever,  as 


well  of  any  denizens,  whofe  father  is  or  fhall  be  an  alien, 
born  without  the  allegiance  of  us,  our  heirs  or  fucceffors, 
as  of  aliens  born  without  the  allegiance  of  us,  our  heirs  or 
fucceffors,  and  under  any  foreign  allegiance  in  any  the  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  which  fhall  be  carried  into  London,  from 
the  river  of  Thames,  to  the  houfe  or  warehoufe  of  fuch  ali- 
en, and  from  thence  to  the  faid  river ;  together  with  the 
fees,  fums  of  money,  profits,  and  emoluments  of  the  faid 
office  or  employments,  and  other  the  premiffes,  in  two  ta- 
bles or  fchedules  hereunto  annexed,  mentioned,  and  refpec- 
tively  limited  and  appointed.  All  and  Angular  which  fees, 
fums  of  money,  profits  and  emoluments  in  the  faid  tables  or 
fchedules,  expreffed  as  due  and  lawful  fees  to  the  faid  feveral 
offices  of  package  and  portage  annexed  and  belonging,  and 
in  the  execution  of  the  fame  office,  and  either  of  them  re- 
fpeftively,  to  be  had  and  taken,  we  do  for  us,  our  heirs,  and 
fucceffors,  ratify,  eftablifh  and  confirm,  by  thefe  prefents, 
and  the  fame  fees,  fums  of  money,  profits  and  emoluments 
in  the  faid  tables  or  fchedules  before  mentioned,  we  do  for 
us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors,  grant  unto  the  faid  mayor,  com- 
monalty and  citizens  of  the  city  aforefaid,  and  their  fuccef- 
fors, for  ever,  by  thefe  prefents.  -  And  furthermore,  of  our 
fpecial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  for  the 
confideration  aforefaid,  we  do  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fuccef- 
fors, give  and  grant  to  the  faid  mayor,  commonalty  and  ci- 
tizens of  the  city  aforefaid,  and  their  fucceffors,  the  faid  of- 
fice or  employment  of  package  of  all  and  all  manner  of 
woollen  cloths,  woolfells,  calve-fkins,  goat-fkins,  bales  of 
tin,  and  all  other  merchandizes  whatfoever,  to  be  packed, 
cafked,  piped,  barrelled,  or  any  ways  veffelled ;  with  the  fur- 
vey of  the  meafure,  number  and  weight  of  the  faid  mer- 
chandizes, together  with  the  fees,  fums  of  money,  profits 
and  emoluments  aforefaid;  and  alfo  the  office  or  employ- 
ment of  carriage  and  portage  of  all  wools,  woolfells,  bales 
of  tin,  and  all  other  merchandizes  whatfoever,  as  well  of 
any  denizen,  whofe  father  is  or  fhall  be  an  alien  born,  with- 
out the  allegiance  of  us,  our  predeceffors,  heirs  or  fucceffors, 
as  of  an  alien  born  without  the  allegiance  of  us,  our  prede- 
ceffors, heirs  or  fucceffors,  and  under  any  foreign  allegi- 
ance, in  parts  beyond  the  feas,  which  fhall  be  carried  into 
London,  from  the  river  of  Thames,  to  the  houfe  of  fuch 
alien,  and  from  thence  to  the  faid  river,  together  with  the 
fees,  fums  of  money,  profits  and  emoluments  aforefaid,  to 
hold  and  exercife'  the  offices  and  employments  aforefaid, 
and  either  of  them,  with  their  appurtenances,  and  the  dif- 
pofitions,  orderings,  furveyings,  and  corrections  thereof, 
and  of  either  of  them ;  together  with  all  fees,  fums  of  mo- 
ney, profits  and  emoluments  whatfoever,  to  the  faid  offices 
or  employments,  or  either  of  them,  in  the  faid  two  tables  or 
fchedules  to  thefe  prefents  annexed,  mentioned,  and  refpec- 
tivelyappointed,  to  the  faid  mayor  and  commonalty  and  ci- 
tizens of  the  faid  city,  and  their  fucceflbrs  for  ever :  and  al- 
fo to  exercife  and  occupy  the  faid  offices  or  employments, 
and  every  and  either  of  them,  by  themfelves,  or  by  their 
fufficient  minifter  or  minifters,  deputy  or  deputies,  without 
any  account  or  other  thing,  to  be  therefore  rendered  or 
made  to  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors  (befides  the  rent  here- 
after in  thefe  prefents  mentioned  to  be  referved  and  paid  to 
us,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors)  and  without  incurring  any  pe- 
nalty or  forfeiture  of  the  offices  aforefaid,  or  either  of  them, 
or  of  any  parcel  thereof,  although  they  or  their  deputies, 
officers  or  fervants,  do  not  pack  the  faid  goods  or  mer- 
chandizes, when  they  are  ready,  and  upon  reafonable  re- 
queft  and  notice  thereof  given  for  the  peiforming  the  faid 
fervices.  And  that  no  other  porter  or  carrier,  or  any  other 
perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  fhall  prefume  to  intermit  or 
intrude  him  or  themfelves,  to  carry  or  lade  any  of  the  faid 
goods  or  merchandizes  from  any  wharf  or  fhore  within  the 
limits  aforefaid,  into  any  fhip  or  veffel,  or  to  unlade  any 
goods  or  merchandizes  from  any  fhip  or  vefiel,  upon  any 
wharf,  fhore,  or  lane  within  the  limits  aforefaid,  without 
the  fpecial  appointment  or  licence  of  the  faid  mayor,  com- 
monalty and  citizens  of  the  city  aforefaid,  or  of  their  officers 
or  deputies  for  that  purpofe,  firft  had  or  obtained.  And 
that  the  porter  or  carrier  appointed,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  be  appointed,  by  the  faid  mayor  and  commonalty  and  ci- 
tizens, and  their  fucceffors,  or  by  their  fufficient  officers  or 
deputies  for  the  time  being,  fhall  have,  take  or  receive  of 
or  from  the  faid  merchants,  as  well  aliens  born  without  the 
allegiance  of  us,  our  predeceffors,  heirs  or  fucceflbrs,  and 
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under  any  foreign  allegiance  in  parts  beyond  the  feas,  as  of 
the  faid  denizens  born,  or  to  be  born  within  the  power  or 
allegiance  of  us,  our  predeceflbrs,  heirs  or  fucceflbrs,  whofe 
father  is,  or  fhall  be,  an  alien  born  without  the  allegiance 
of  us,  our  predeceflbrs,  heirs  or  fucceflbrs,  for  the  carriage 
or  portage  of  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes,  fuch  fums 
of  money  for  their  labour  aforefaid,  as  in  a  certain  fchedule 
to  thefe  prefents  annexed  are  mentioned  and  appointed, 
without  any  account  or  other  thing  to  be  therefore  render- 
ed or  made  to  us,  our 'heirs  or  fucceflbrs  (befides  the  rents 
hereafter  in  thefe  prefents  mentioned,  to  be  paid  to  us,  our 
heirs  or  fucceflbrs).  And  further,  of  our  more  abundant 
grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  and  for  the 
confideration  aforefaid,  we  do  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fuccef- 
fors,  give  and  grant  to  the  faid  mayor  and  commonalty  and 
citizens  of  the  city  aforefaid,  and  their  fucceflbrs,  the  office 
or  employment,  of  the  fcavage  or  furveying,  and  alfo  the 
fcavage  of  all  the  goods  and  wares  cuftomable  whatfoever, 
of  any  merchants,  as  well  aliens  as  denizens,  whofe  father 
is  or  fhall  be  an  alien  born  or  to  be  born  without  the  allegi- 
ance of  us,  our  predeceflbrs,  heirs  or  fucceflbrs,  and  to  be 
brought  from  any  parts  beyond  the  feas,  within  the  liberties 
and  franchifes  of  the  faid  city  and  fuburbs  thereof,  on  ac- 
count of  merchandizing ;  and  alfo  the  furveying,  delivering, 
or  balliage  of  all  the  goods  and  wares  of  any  of  the  faid  mer- 
chants, within  the  liberties  and  franchifes  of  the  faid  city, 
which  fhall  be  carried  out  into  parts  beyond  the  feas,  by 
way  of  merchandize,  through  and  upon  the  river  Thames, 
within  the  limits  aforefaid,  in  any  fhip>  boat,  barge  or  vef- 
fel  whatfoever,  floating,  laden,  remaining  or  being  off  of 
any  fllore  of  the  faid  river  of  Thames,  and  which  upon  any 
bank,  wharf  or  Chore  of  the  faid  river,  fhall  happen  to  re- 
main and  be  delivered  or  unladen  within  the  liberties  and 
franchifes  of  the  faid  city  and  fuburbs  thereof;  together  with 
the  fees,  fums  of  money,  profits  and  emoluments,  in  a  cer- 
tain table  or  fchedule  to  thofe  prefents  annexed,  mentioned, 
and  refpeetively  limited  and  appointed,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  ftatute  made  and  publifhed  in  the  two  and  twentieth 
year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  late  king  of  England.  All  and 
lingular  which  faid  fees,  fums  of  money,  profits  and  emo- 
luments, in  the  faid  table  or  fchedule  lair  mentioned  and 
expreffed,  as  due  and  lawful  fees  to  the  faid  feveral  offices  of 
fcavage  and  balliage  aforefaid,  annexed  and  belonging,  and 
in  the  execution  of  the  fame  offices,  and  either  of  them  re- 
fpeetively hereafter  to  be  had  and  taken:  we  do  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  ratify,  eftablifh,  and  confirm,  by  thefe 
prefents ;  and  the  fame  fees,  fums  of  money,  profits  and  e- 
moluments,  in  the  faid  laft  mentioned  table  or  fchedule,  we 
do,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  grant  to  the  faid  mayor 
and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  city  aforefaid,  and  their 
fucceflbrs,  for  ever,  by  thefe  prefents.  To  have  and  exer- 
cife  the  faid  offices  and  employments  laft  mentioned,  and  ei- 
ther of  them,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  difpofings, 
orderings,  fupervifings,  and  corrections  of  the  fame,  and  ei- 
ther of  them,  together  with  all  the  fees,  fums  of  money, 
profits  and  emoluments,  to  the  faid  offices  or  employments, 
and  either  of  them  in  the  faid  table  or  fchedule  to  thefe  pre- 
fents annexed,  mentioned,  and  refpeetively  appointed,  un- 
to the  faid  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  faid 
city,  and  their  fucceflbrs,  for  ever ;  and  alfo  to  exercife  and 
occupy  the  faid  offices  or  employments,  by  themfelves,  or 
by  their  fufficient  minifter  or  minifters,  deputy  or  deputies, 
without  any  account  or  other  matter  to  be  rendered  or  made 
to  us,  our  heirs  or  fucceflbrs,  for  the  fame  (befides  the  rents 
hereafter  in  thefe  prefents  mentioned  to  bereferved  and  paid 
to  us,  our  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs)  and  without  incurring  any 
penalty  of  the  faid  offices  or  employments,  or  either  of 
them,  or  any  parcel  thereof,  although  they  or  their  deputies, 
officers,  or.fervants,  fhall  not  furvey  or  deliver  the  goods 
and  merchandizes  aforefaid,  when  they  fhall  be  ready,  upon 
reafonable  requeftor  notice  thereof  given,  for  the  perform- 
ing the  faid  works  or  fervices.  Willing,  and  by  thefe  pre- 
fents, for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  enjoining  and  com- 
manding all  and  fingular  fuch  aliens  and  denizens  aforefaid, 
that  they,  from  time  to  time,  do  make  and  deliver,  or  caufe 
to  be  made  and  delivered,  unto  the  faid  mayor  and  com- 
monalty and  citizens,  and  their  fucceflbrs,  or  their  fervants, 
deputies  or  collectors  of  the  fcavage  aforefaid  for  the  time 
being,  true  and  perfect  bills  of  entry  of  all  and  every  their 
goods,  merchandizes  and  wares,  which  fhall  be,  from  time 
to  lime,  brought  within  the  liberties  and  franchifes  of  the 


faid  city  and  fuburbs  thereof,  under  pain  of  our  royal  indig- 
nation, and  of  being  further  punifhed  for  their  contempt  of 
our  command  in  this  behalf.  Yielding  therefore  yearly  to 
us,  our  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  into  the  receipt  of  our  Exche- 
quer at  Weftminfter,  three  pounds,  fix  fhillings  and  eight- 
pence,  of  lawful  money  of  England,  at  the  feaft  of  St.  Mi- 
chael the  archangel,  and  the  annunciation  of  the  bleffed 
virgin  Mary,  by  equal  portions  every  year  to  be  paid.  And 
whereas  we  are  informed,  that  with  intent  to  defraud  and 
deceive  the  faid  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens,  of  the 
city  aforefaid,  of  the  fees  and  profits  to  the  faid  feveral  of- 
fices belonging  and  appertaining,  feveral  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes have  been  fraudulently  laden  and  unladen,  by  di- 
vers perfons,  at  certain  wharfs  or  places,  commonly  called, 
St.  Katherine's,  Tower-wharf,  Southwark,  Dick-fhore, 
Wapping,  Rotherhith,  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Black- 
wall,  and  other  places  between  Blackwall  and  London- 
bridge,  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Thames  aforefaid,  fuppo- 
fing  the  fame  places  to  be  without  the  port  of  London  afore- 
faid, and  the  liberties,  franchifes,  and  fuburbs  thereof;  we 
will,  and  by  thefe  prefents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceflbrs, 
do  ordain  and  declare,  that  for  ever  hereafter,  all  and  Angu- 
lar merchant-ftrangers,  born  without  our  allegiance,  in 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  under  foreign  obedience,  and  al- 
fo the  fons  of  fuch  merchant-ftrangers,  who  henceforth 
fhall  lade  and  unlade  any  goods  or  merchandizes  cuftomable 
in  the  port  of  the  city  of  London  aforefaid,  or  in  any  of  the 
faid  places  or  wharfs  abovementioned,  fhall,  from  time  to 
time,  render  and  pay,  or  make  and  caufe  to  be  rendered  and 
paid,  unto  the  faid  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  the 
city  aforefaid,  and  their  fucceflbrs,  or  their  officers,  depu- 
ties and  fervants,  fuch  wages  and  fees,  as  are  in  the  faid  ta- 
bles or  fchedules,  mentioned  and  expreffed.  And  farther, 
becaufe  we  are  given  to  underftand,  that  divers  goods  and 
merchandizes  of  merchants,  as  well  aliens  born  without  our 
allegiance,  under  foreign  obedience,  in  parts  beyond  the  feas, 
as  alfo  fuch  denizens,  whofe  father  is,  or  fhall  be  an  alien, 
and  born  under  foreign  allegiance,  in  parts  beyond  the  feas, 
which  are  carried  out  of  the  port  of  the  faid  city,  and  brought 
into  the  faid  port  from  foreign  parts,  and  beyond  the  feas, 
are  very  often  fubtilly  concealed  and  coloured  under  the 
names  of  other  perfons,  to  defraud  us  of  our  cuftoms  and 
other  things  to  us  belonging,  for  fuch  goods  and  merchan- 
dizes, to  the  prejudice  and  lofs  of  us;  our  heirs  and  fuccef- 
fors,  and  alfo  of  the  faid  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citi- 
zens of  the  faid  city,  of  the  fees  and  fums  of  money,  fo  as 
aforefaid  refpeetively  limited,  appointed  and  ordained,  by 
reafon  of  the  exercife  of  the  offices  aforefaid,  or  any  of 
them;  we  therefore  being  willing  to  look  after  our  indem- 
nity in  this  behalf,  and  alfo  to  the  intent  that  the  faid  may- 
or, and  commonalty  and  citizens,  may  the  better  detect 
the  frauds,  covins  and  deceits  of  all  perfons  concealing  and 
withdrawing  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes,  and  the  fees 
aforefaid,  we  do  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  give,  and 
by  thefe  prefents  grant,  to  the  faid  mayor  and  commonal- 
ty and  citizens,  and  their  fucceflbrs,  that  the  mayor  of  the 
city  aforefaid,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  fufficient  depu- 
ties, fervants  or  officers  of  the  faid  mayor,  commonalty, 
and  citizens  of  the  city  aforefaid,  in  that  behalf,  from  time 
to  time,  duly  affigned,  fhall  and  may  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  give  and  adminifter  the  oath  upon  the  holy 
evangelifts,  from  time  to  time,  to  all  fuch  perfons,  fufpected 
or  to  be  fufpected,  of  the  faid  withdrawings,  concealments, 
colourings,  frauds,  covins.  And  that  it  fhall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  the  faid  mayor,  his  minifter  and  deputy,  or  of- 
ficer for  the  time  being,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means,  to 
compel  all  fuch  perfons  fufpected,  or  to  be  fufpected,  as 
fhall  refufe  or  deny  to  take  the  faid  oath.  Although  ex- 
prefs  mention  of  the  true  yearly  value,  or  of  the  certainty 
of  thepremifes,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  any  other  gifts  or  grants 
by  us,  or  by  any  of  our  progenitors  or  predeceflbrs,  to  the 
faid  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  city  afore- 
faid, or  any  of  them,  heretofore  made,  is  not  made  in  thefe 
prefents,  or  any  ftatute,  act,  ordinance,  provifion,  procla- 
mation, or  reftraint  to  the  contrary  thereof  heretofore  had, 
made,  publifhed,  ordained  or  provided,  or  any  other  thing, 
caufe  or  matter  whatfoever,  in  any  wife  notwithfranding. 
In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  caufed  thefe  our  letters  to  be 
made  patents :  witnefs  ourfelf,  at  Weftminfler,  the  fifth 
day  of  September,'  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  our  reign. 

The 
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The  Scavage-Table,  of  Rate  s  Inwards. 

N.  B.  That  the  goods  enumerated,  by  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18. 
kSt.  9.  and  imported  under  the  circumftances  therein  fpe- 
cified,  are  fubjeii  to  this  duty  of  fcavage. 

A.  s.  d. 
Alum,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  1 12  lb.  o  2 
Annotto,  the  hundred  weight,  cont.  five  fcore  o  4 
Apples,  and  pears,  the  little  barrel  o  ii 
Aqua  vitje,  the  hoglhead  o  6 
Argol,  white  or  red,  the  hundred  weight,  contain- 
ing 112  lb.               •  o  ii 
B. 
Babies  heads,  the  dozen  o  oi 
Bacon,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  ir2  lb.  o  3 
Bandftrings,  the  dozen  knots  o  oi 

f  great,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  1  6 

Balks,  •J  middle,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  o  9 

L  fmall,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  o  4 

Barlings,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  o  4 

Barley,  the  quarter,  containing  eight  buQiels  o  o}- 
Barilla,  or  faphora,    the  barrel,    containing  two 

hundred  weight  O  4 

Balket-rods,  the  dozen  bundles  o  4 

Baft-rope,. the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.  o  o^ 
Battery,  bafihrones,  or  kettles,  the  hundred  weight, 

containing  112  lb.  0  6 

Beef,  the  barrel  o  1 

Bell-metal,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.  o  2 

Beans,  the  quarter  O  Oi 
Blacking,  or  lamp-black,    the  hundred  weight, 

containing  112  lb.  O  3 

Bottles  of  all  forts,  the  dozen  o  oi 

f  barrel-boards,  the  thoufand  o  4 

Boards,  s  clapboards,  the  hundred,  cont.  fix  fcore  o  I 

I  pipe-boards,  the  hundred,  cont.  fix  fcore  o  1 

r  narrow,  the  fingle  piece,  not  above 

BoratoeSjOr)       15  yards  o  2 

Bombafines  1  broad,  the  fingle  piece,  not  above 

*•     15  yards  o  3 

Books,  unbound,  the  baiket  or  rnaund  o  8 

Bow-ftaves,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  o  2 
Brafs  and  irons,   laver-cocks,   chafing-difties,  and 
all  other  brafs  or  latten  wrought,  the  hundred 

pound,  containing  five  fcore  o  3 

Brimftone,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  1 12  lb.  o  oj 

Briftles,  the  dozen  pounds  o  oi 

T,     ,  i  of  Germany,  the  dozen  pieces  o  3 

i5uckrams' I  of  France,  the  dozen  pieces  o  2 

r  harrow,  the  fingle  piece,  not  above 

Buffins,  lillies,)       15  yards  o  1 
or  mocadoes,  |  broad,  the  fingle  piece,  not  above 

<-      15  yards  o  2 

Bulrufhes,  the  load  0  l 

Burs  for  mill-ftones,  the  hundred,  cont.  five  fcore  o  3 

Butter,  the  hundred,  containg  112  lb.  o  1 

C. 
Cable  ropes  for  cordage,  the  hundred  weight,  con- 
taining 1 12  lb.  0  I 

Cabinets    \  Sreat'  the  P!ece  °  2 

'  t  fmall,  the  piece  o  1 

Caddas,  or  cruel  ribbon,  the  dozen  pieces,  each 

containing  26  yards  o  I 

Candlewick,  the  hundred  weight,  cont.  1 12  lb.  o  1 

Candles  of  tallow,  the  dozen  pound  o  o-£ 

Capers,  the  hundred  pound,  containing  five  fcore  o  2 

Capravans,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  o  3 

f  playing  cards,  the  fmall  groce,  containing 

Cards,  {      12  dozen  pair  o  2 

'wool-cards,  the  dozen  pair  o  o£ 
f  Turky,  Perfia,  Eaft-India,  and  Venice, 

Carpets  )      long'  lhe  P'eCe  °  6 

r     '  J  of  the  fame,  or  like  fort,  fliort,  the  piece  o  4 

I- carpets  of  all  other  forts,  the  piece  o  oj 

C  for  looking-glafles,  gilt,  from  Numb.  3, 

Cafe5,-j      to  Numb.  10,  the  dozen  o  ii 

l  for  looking-glafles,  ungilt,  the  dozen  o  of- 

Camblets,  mohair,  and  Turky  grograms,  each  15 

yards  o  1 1 

Cheefe,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.  o  I 

Cherries,  the  hundred  weight,    containing  112  lb.  o  ii 


p,    ■      J  French  woollen,  each  20  yards 
'    l  fcarlet,  the  yard 

Cochineal  k  Silver>  or  Campechea,  the  pound 

'  I  of  all  other  forts,  the  pound 
Combs  of  box  or  light-wood,  the  groce,  contain- 
ing 12  dozen 
Copper- bricks,  of  plates,  round  orfquare,  the  hun- 
dred weight,  containing  112  lb. 
Copperas,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb. 
Coral,  rough  or  poliflied,  the  maft,  cont.  112  lb. 
f    ,    c  the  hundred  weight*  containing  112  lb. 
5  \  the  dozen  pieces,  ftioemakers 
D. 
Deal- boards  of  all  forts,  the  hund.  cont.  fix  fcore 
Dogs  of  earth,  the  fmall  groce,  cont.  12  dozen 
Durance,  or  J  with  thread,  each  15  yards 
Duretties,     I  with  filk,  each  15  yards 
ramber-greafe,  the  ounce 
I  aloes  Cicotrina,  the  pound 
I  barley  hulled,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  112  lb.  o 
Drugs, «(  Caraway  and  Cummin-feeds,  the  hun.  wt.  o 
China  roots,  the  100  lb.  cont.  five  fcore  1 
1  Civet,  the  ounce  o 

Lgum-ammoniac,  the  hund.  cont.  five  fcore  1 

Muik  i  tne  ounce  ° 

'  (  cods,  the  dozen  o 

Saunders,  white  or  red,  the  hundred,  con- 

,  ,      taining  five  fcore  o 

rug-j  J  treacle,  common,  the  hundred,  contain- 

■      ing  five  fcore  o 

I  turpentine,  common,  the  hundred  weight, 

t-     containing  112  lb. 

F. 

Feathers   for  beds,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  112  lb.    o 

"cod-filh,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  o 

cole-fifli,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  o 

,     5  the  barrel  o 

'  {  quick,  the  Chip's  lading  10 

herrings,  white  or  red,  the  laft 

lings,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore 

lob-fifh,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore 

Icroplings,  the  hund.  containing  fix  fcore 
titling,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore 
Cl  5  the  firkin 

.  SturSeon'  I  the  keg 
l-Salmon,  the  barrel 
r  undrefled,  the  hundred  weight,  containing 

Flax)       1I2lb' 

'J  drefled    or  wrought,  the  hundred  weight, 

L      containing  112  1. 

Flax,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb. 

Frankincenfe,  the  hundred  weight,  cont.  112  lb. 

r  Barmillions,  the  piece,   or  two   half 

Fuftians     )      pieces'  containing  *5  yards 

' '    J  Naples  fuftian,  tripe,  or  velure,  the 
*-      piece,  containing  15  yards  o 

Sbeaver-fkins,  the  piece  o 

beaver-bellies,  or  wombs,  the  dozen  o 

budge,    tawed  or   untawed,  the  hundred, 
containing  five  fcore  o 

fox  lkins,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  o 
foyns  without  tails,  the  dozen  0 

G. 
Galley-diflies,  each  12  dozen 
Galls,  the  hundred,  containing  112  lb. 
„.  ,    5  f°r  windows,  the  chttt  or  cafe 

'  {  vocat. Venice  drinking-glafles,  the  dozen 
halfpenny -ware,  the  groce,  containg  12  dozen 
penny- ware,  the  groce,  containing  12  dozen  o 

en.    1  5  fmall,  the  dozen 
of  fteel,-}  ,        '    ,      , 

I  large,  the  dozen 

r  fmall,  the  dozen,  under  Numb.  6. 

ofcryf)  the  dozen,  Numb.  7,  8,  9,  10. 

ftal,      J  middle  fort,  the  dozen,  Numb.  6. 

«-  the  dozen,   Numb.  11  and  12. 

Glafs  ftone-plates  plates  for  fpeclacles,  rough,  the  dz.  o 

Glafs-plates,  orr  ~g  r  fmall,  under  N°  6.  the  dozen  o 

fiohts  for  look-)   £.)  N°  6.  the  dozen  o 

ing-glafles   un-  j  -g  )  N°  7,  8,  9,   JO.  the  dozen  o 

foyled,  *-vS     N°ir,   12.  the  dozen  1 
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s. 

Gloves  of  Spanifh  leather,  the  dozen  pair  o 

Grain  f  of  fcarlet-powder,  the  pound  o 

for    ■}  of  Scvil  in  berries,  and  grains  of  Portugal 
dyers,  '      or  Rotta,  the  pound  0 

f  almonds,  the  hund.  weight,  containing  1 12  lb.  o 
anifeeds,  the  hund.  weight,  containing  112  lb.  o 
cloves,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  1 

currants,  the  hund.  weight,  containing  H2lb.  o 
dates,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  1 12 lb.  o 
figs,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.  0 
fufles  of  cloves,  the  hundred  pound,  cont.  five 

fcore  o 

ginger,  the  hundred  pound,  cont.  five  fcore      1 

liquorice,  the  hundred,  containing  112  lb.         o 

mace,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  2 

g  ■{  nutmegs,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore       1 

pepper,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  o 

prunes,  the  hundred,  containing  112  lb.  o 

-j  great,  or  Malaga,  the  hundred,  con- 

■  r         I      tainine  H2lb.  O 

*•'    f  of  the  fun,  the  hundred  weight,  con- 

J      taining  112  lb. 

cinnamon,  the  hund.  containing  five  fcore 

i  refined,  the  hundred,  containing  1121b 
candy-brown,  or  white,  the  hund.  weight  o 
Mufcovadoe?,  and  white,  the  hund.  wt. 
St.  Thome  and  Pannelles,  the  hund.  wt, 
Goats-hair,  the  hund.  pounds,  cont.  five  fcore 
Gunpowder,  the  barrel,  containing  112  lb. 
Gum  arabick,  the  hundred  wt.  containing  112  lb 

H. 

Hawks  of  all  forts,  the  hawk  o 

r  baft,  or  ftraw-hats  knotted,  the  dozen  o 

I  baft,  or  ftraw  hats  plain,  the  groce,  cont. 

it       \      12  dozen  o 

'iwoolfelts,  the  dozen  o 

I  demicaftors,  the  piece  o 

L  beaver  hats,  the  piece  o 

Headings  for  pipes,  hogfheads  or  barrels,  the  thoufand  o 

Heath  for  bruflies,  the  hundred  weight,  cont.  112  lb.  o 

tt  5  undrefled,  the  hund.  weight,  cont.  112  lb. 

Memp,  I  dre(j-e(]5  the  hund  weight,  cont.  1x2  lb. 

tt.  ,        j  bufF-hides,  the  piece 

times,   1  caw.hides,  or  horfe-  hides,  the  dozen 

Honey,  the  barrel 

Horfes  and  mares,  each  horfe  or  mare 
Hops,  the  hundred  weight 

Indico-duft,  the  hund.  pound,  containing  five  fcore 
Indico-duft,  the  hund.  pound,  cont.  five  fcore 

r  wrought,  the  dozen  pound 

\  rolls,    the   dozen  pieces,  cont.  36  yards 
Incle,    <      each  piece 

I  unwrought,  the  hundred  pound,  contain- 

L     ing  five  fcore 
Iron  wrought,  the  hundred,  containing  1 12  lb. 
Iron  unwrought,  the  ton 
Iron  pots,  the  dozen 

i_f. 
T  t  fhaven  latten,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  1 12  lb. 

fatten,  \  black  ]atterl)  tne  nund.  wt.  cont.  112  lb. 

1  bone-lace  of  thread,  the  dozen  yards 

\  filk  bone-lace,  the  pound,  cont.  16  ounces  0 

J  filk-lace  of  all  other  forts,  the  pound,  con- 

l.     ing  16  ounces 
f  the  thoufand 
Lemons,    \  juice  of  lemons,  the  pipe 

I  pickled  lemons,  the  pipe 
Linfeed,  the  quarter 

Leaves  of  gold,  the  hund.  leaves,  cont.  five  fcore 
Lewcrs  for  hawks,  the  dozen 

f  bafil-leather,  the  dozen  fkins 
Leather,    \  hangings,  gilt,  the  piece 

'  leather  for  mafks,  the  dozen  pound 
Lutes,  the  dozen 

1  catlings,  the  great  groce,  containing 
12  fmall  groce  of  knots 
minikins,    the  groce,  containing  12 
dozen  knots 
67 
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("Britifh  cloth,  the  hundred  ells,  cont.  five  fcore 
Frieze  cloth,  Gentifh  holland,  Ifinghams,  Ove- 
riffel  cloth,  Roufe-linen,  Cowsfield,  or  Plats 
cloth,  each  30  ells 
callicoes  or  dutties,  the  piece 
cambricks,  the  whole  piece,  cont.  13  ells 

damafk     V  °f  Holland-making,  the  doz.  yds. 
for  tabling  1  of  Silefia-making,  the  doz.  yards 
damafk   for  p  of  Holland-making,  the  dozen 
towelling)      yards 

and  nap- J  of  Silefia-making,     the   dozen 
klning,  t-     yards 
diaper   for  C  of  Holland-making,  the  doz.  yards 
tabling,(  of  Silefia-making,  the  dozen  yards 
diaper  for  towel-  f°f   Holland-making    the 
y.  a  )      dozen  yards 

kfnlng"      naP"{  of     Silefia-making,     the 
0  *■     dqzen  yards 

French  or  Normandy  canvas,  and  line  narrow, 
Vandales  or  Vintry  canvas,  Dutch  barras 
and  Hcflens  canvas,  the  hundred  ells,  con- 
taining fix  fcore 
gutting  and  fpruce  canvas,  drillings,  packduck, 
hinderlins,  middle  good,  headlake,  Mufco- 
via,  line  narrow,  Hamburgh  cloth  narrow, 
Irifh  cloth,  the  hundred  ells,  containing  fix 
fcore 
Hamburgh  and  Silefia  cloth,  broad,  the  hund- 

dred  ells,  containing  fix  fcore 
polodavies,  the  bolt 

French  canvas,  and  line,  ell  and  half  quarter 
broad,  or  upwards,  the  fix  fcore  ells 

f  the  whole  piece,  containing  13  ells 
lawns,  \  callico  lawns,  the  piece 
t  French  laws,  the  piece 
lockrams,  the  piece,  of  all  forts,  cont.  106  ells 
foultwich,  the  hundred  ells,  cont.  fix  fcore 
Strafborough  linen,  each  30  ells 
ftriped  or  tufted  canvas  with  thread,  the  piece, 

containing  15  yards 
ftriped,  tufted,  or  quilted  canvas  with  filk,  the 
piece,  containing  15  yards 
Litmus,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112.  lb. 

M. 
Malt,  the  quarter 

Magnus,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb. 
Mafks  of  velvet  or  fattin,  the  dozen 

r  great,  the  maft 
Mafts,    3  middle,  the  maft 

(.fmall,  the  maft 
Maps,  printed,  the  ream 

-  crop  madder  and  all  other  bale  madder 
»,   , ,        \      the  hund.  wt.  cont.  It2lb. 

'   ")  fat  madder,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  112  lb. 
Lmull  madder,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  112  lb. 
Meal,  the  laft,  containing  12  barrels 
Mocado  ends,  the  dozen  pound 
O. 
Oars,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore 
Oats,  the  quarter 

Seviloil,  Majorca  oil,  Minorca  oil,  Province, 
Portugal  oil,  and  fallet  oil,  the  ton 
Oils, <^  rape  and  linfeed  oil,  the  ton 

train  oil  of  Greenland  or  Newfoundland,  the 
ton 
Olives,  the  hogfhead 
p.  .  j  the  hundred  bunches 

'     1  feed,  the  hundred  weight,  cont.  H2lb. 
Oranges,  the  thoufand 
Orchal,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb. 

P. 
Packthread,  the  hundred  pounds,  cont.  five  fcore 

fdripping,   or  frying-pans,    the  hundred, 
•j      containing  112  lb, 
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Pans, 

vocat. 


-  warming-pans,  the  dozen 
5  brown,  the  hundred  bundles 
l  1 


"    '    1.  of  all  other  forts,  each  five  fcore  reams 
Peafe,  the  quarter 
Pitch  or  tar,  the  laft 
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r  Tingle,  white  or  black,  the  hundred  plates  o 
Plales,  i  double,    white   or    black,    the   hundred 

I    '  plates  o 

Pomegranates,  the  thoufand  O 

Pork,  the  barrel  O 

-of  earth  or  (tone  covered,  the  hundred  con- 
taining five  fcore  O 
Pots,<^  of  earth  or  (tone  uncovered,  the  hundred 
caft,  containing  a  gallon  to  every  caft, 
whether  in  one  pot  or  more  o 

Q, 

Quails,  the  dozen  o 

Qyickfilver,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  o 

Quinces,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  '  o 

R. 

Rapefeed,  the  quarter  o 

Rofin,  the  ton  o 

Rice,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.  o 

Rye,  the  quarter  o 

Rims  for  fieves,  the  groce,  containing  12  dozen         o 

S. 
Saffron,  the  pound  o 

Safflower,  the  hundred  pound,  containing  five  fcore  o 
Salt,  the  wey  o 

Salt-petre,  the  hundred,  containing  112  lb.  o 

j,         }  double  fays,  or  Flanders  ferges,  the  piece        o 
'  '  )  Haunfcot,  and  Mild  fays,  the  piece  O 

Shumack,  the  hundred,  containing  112  lb.  o 

"Bridges,Granadoes,Naples,  Orgazine,Pole, 
and  Spanifh  fatin  filk,  fleeve  filk,  fine  and 
thrown  filk,  the  pound,  cont.  16  ounces     o 
raw  China  filk,  the  pound,  cont.  24  ounces    o 
Silk,  ■(  ferret  or  floret  filk,  fiilozel,  fleeve  filk,  coarfe, 

the  pound,  containing  16  ounces  o 

raw  long  filk,  the  pound,  cont.  24  ounces      O 
raw  fhort  filk,  and  raw  Morea  filk,  the  pound, 
j     containing  24  ounces  O 

Silk  ftockings,  the  pair  o 

fborat'oes,  of  filk,  Catalopher,  China,  damafk, 
filk  chamlet,  China  grograms,  tabby  gro- 
grams,  philofell  oes,  narrow  tabbies  of  Tilk, 
Towers  teffety,  the  dozen  yards  O 

filk   grograms    narrow,  filk  fay,  calimancoes 

and  philofelloes  broad,  the  dozen  yards  o 

filk  grograms  broad,  caffa  or  damafk,  the  doz. 
yards  0 

r  of  Bolonia,  lukes,  jeans,  and  others 
r    ■        \       of  like  making,  the  dozen  yards     o 
'  1  Bridges,  China,  and  Turkey  fattin, 
L      the  dozen  yards  o 

f  of  Bolcnia  or  Florence,  the  dozen 
farcenets,  i      ells 
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Steel,    < 


of  China,  the  dozen  ells 

filk,  broad,  the  dozen  yai 

of  filk,  narrow,  each  24  yards 


,  (of  filk,  broad,  the  dozen  yards 

fypers,   ^ 


L 


Skins 


Spars, 


Stones, 


p-        5  e"  broad,  each  dozen  yards 
a  ie  y'  I  China  and  Levant,  each  dozen  yards 

f  China  velvets,  each  dozen  yards 
velvets,     <  all  other  velvets  or  plufhes,  each 
t      dozen  yards 
.  cordivant-fkins,  the  dozen 
goat-fkins,  in  the  hair,  the  dozen 
kid-fkins  of  all  forts,  the  hundred,  con- 
J-      taining  five  fcore 
Smelts,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore 

r  bomb-fpars,  the  hundred,  containing  fix 
\      fcore 

}  cant-fpars,    the  hundred,  containing  fix 
J      fcore 

I  fmall  fpars,  the  hundred,  containing  fix 
I      fcore 

C  dog-ftones,  the  laft 
marble-ftones,  the  ton 
mill-ftones,  the  piece 
*-  quern- Itones,  the  laft 
Sword- blades,  the  dozen 

fpipe  or  hogfhead-ftaves,  the  thoufand 
Staves,   s  barrel-ftaves,  the  thoufand 
t  firkin  Haves,  the  thoufand 
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long-fteel,  whifp-fteel,  and  fuch  like,  the 

hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.       o 
gad-fteel,  the  half  barrel  o 

Succad,  wet  or  dry,  the  hundred,  cont.  five  fcore     o 
Syder,  the  ton  o 

T. 
Tallow,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.     o 
rwith  hair,  the  hundred  Flemifh  ells, 

I      containing  five  fcore  o 

with  wool,  the  hundred  Flemifii  ells, 
Tapiftry,  ■{      containing  five  fcore  o 

with  caddas,  the  hundred  Flemifh  ells, 
containing  five  fcore  1 

Lwith  filk,  the  dozen  Flemifh  ells  o 

Taras,  the  barrel  o 

Teazels,  the  thoufand  o 

Tykes  of  all  forts,  the  tyke  o 

(-Bridges  thread,  the  dozen  pound  o 

I  Outnal  thread,  the  dozen  pound  o 

I  whited-brown,  or  piecing  thread,   the 
Thread,  ^      dozen  pound     -  o 

fitters  thread,  the  pound  o 

Lyons  or  Paris  thread,  the  bale,  cont. 
L     an  hundred  bolts  o 

r  Spanifh,  Verinus,  Brazil  tobacco,  the 
Tobacco   <      hundred,  containing  five  fcore  2 

'  J  St.  Chriftopher's  tobacco,  or  the  like, 
*•     the  hundred  pound,  cont.  five  fcore  o 
Tow,  the  hundred,  containing  112  lb.  o 

Tiles,  vocat.  pan-tiles,  or  Flanders  tiles,  the  thoufand  o 

W. 
Wax,  the  hundered,  containing  112  lb. 
Wainfcots,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore 
Whale-fins,  the  dozen  fins 
Wheat,  the  quarter,  containing  eight  buihels 

Woad   \  ifland  woad'  the  ton 
'  I  Tholofe  woad,  the  hu 
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^box-wopd,  the  thoufand  pieces 


und.  wt.  cont.  H2lb.  o 


Wood,  < 


Wool, 


Wire, 


Brazile  or  Farnambuck  wood,  the  hun- 
dred weight,  containing  112  lb.  o 
Braziletto,  or  Jamaica  wood,  the  hun- 
dred weight,  containing  112  lb.  o 
fuftick,  the  hundred,  containing  1 12  lb.  o 
red,  or  Guinea  wood,  the  hundred  wt. 

containing  112  lb.  o 

fweet  wood  of  Weft-India,  the  hundred 

*- weight,  containing  112  lb.  0 

fbeaver  wool,  the  pound  o 

cotton  wool,   the  hundred  pound,  con-  o 

taining  five  fcore  o 

Irifh  \  comDed,  the  hund.  cont.  five  fcore  o 

I  uncombed,  the  hund.  cont.  112  lb.  o 

■(  Eftridge  wool,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  H2.1b.o 

Poloriia  wool,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  1 12.  lb.  o 

French  wool,  the  hund,  wt.  cont.  H2.1b.  o 

lambs  wool,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  112  lb.   o 

Spanifh  wool,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  112  lb.  o 

.red  wool,  the  pound  o 

vocat.  latten  wire,  and  all  other  wire,  the 

hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.  o 

Wine-eager,  the  ton  O 

Gafcoin,  French  wine,  and  all  other  wines  of  the 

growth  of  the  French  king's  dominion,  the  ton  2 
Rhenifh  wine,  the  awm  o 

Mufkadel,  and  all  other  wines  of  the  growth  of  the 

Levant,  the  butt  1 

Sacks,  Canaries,  Malagaes,  Madeiraes,  Romneys, 
Baftards,  Tents,  and  Alicants,  the  butt  or  pipe  I 
Y. 
'cable  yarn,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  112 lb.        o 
camel,  grogram,  or  mohair  yarn,  the  hund, 

containing  five  fcore  1 

cotton  yarn,  the  hund.  cont.  five  fcore         0 
v         ,  Irifh  yarn,  the  pack,  cont.  four  hund.  wt. 
n'  ;      at  fix  fcore  pound  to  the  hundred  o 

raw  linen  yarn,  Dutch  or  French,  the  hun- 
dred, containing  five  fcore  O 
Spruce  or  Mufcovia  yarn,  the  hund,  wt, 
(^containing  H2lb.                                        o 
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s.     d. 

All  other  goods,  not  mentioned  in  this  table,  fhall  pay 
for  fcavage  duties  inwards,  after  the  rate  of  one  penny  in 
the  pound,  according  as  they  are  expreffed  or  valued  in  his 
majefty's  late  Book  of  Rates  j  and  all  other  not  exprefled 
therein,  mail  pay  the  fame  rates,  according  to  the  true 
values. 

Guil.  London.  H.  Manchejier. 

Jo.  Bramjion.         .  Edw.  Littleton. 

The  package  table  of  rates  outwards. 

A.  s. 

Annotto,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  pound  o 
Aqua  vitae  the  hogfhead  O 

Argol,  white  or  red,  the  hundred  weight,  contain- 
ing ii2lb. 
.  -         j  pot-aflies,  the  barrel,  cont.  two  hund.  wt. 
AUles'  %  foap-afhes,  the  laft 
Awl-blades  for  fhoemakers,  the  thoufand 

B. 
Barillia  or  fophora,  the  barrel,  cont.  two  hund.  wt. 
Beer,  the  ton 

Birding  (hot  lead,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  1 12  lb. 
Books,  the  maund 

Bottles  of  glafs  covered  with  leather,  the  dozen 
Brimftone,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  ii2lb. 
Brufhes,  the  dozen 
Broken  glafs,  the  barrel 

ibrafs,  (reel,  copper,  or  latten-buttons, 
the  great  groce,  cont.  12  fmall  groce 
hair  buttons,  the  great  groce 
filk  buttons,  the  great  groce 
thread  buttons,  the  great  groce 
Buckweed,  the  quarter 
Buckrams  of  all  forts,  the  dozen  pieces 

C. 
Caps  for  failors,  Monmouth  and  others,  the  dozen 
Canary-feed,  the  bufhel 
Cloaks,  old,  the  piece 

Copperas,  the  hundred  weight,  cont.  112  lb. 
Cochineal      i  Silvefter,  or  Campechea,  the  pound 

'     (of  all  other  forts,  the  pound 
Cobweb  lawns,  each  12  yards 
D. 
faflafcetida,  gum-armoniac,  gum-lac,  oli- 
I       banum,  and  faffafras-wood,  the  hund. 
J      containing  five  fcore  pound 
!      _     t  fiftula,  the  hund.  cont.  five  fcore 
'  '  (  lignea,  the  hund.  cont.  five  fcore 


Buttons, 
vocat. 
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Drugs, 
vocat. 


o 
o 
o 
cubebs,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  o 
rhubarb,  the  pound  o 

fcamony,  the  pound  o 

E. 
Elephants  teeth,  the  hund.  cont.  five  fcore  pound 
Eftridge- feathers,  undrefled,  the  pound 

F. 
Filings  of  iron,  called  fwarf,  the  barrel 
—.„     5  herrings  full  or  fhotten,  the  laft 
*'m'  I  ftockfifh  of  all  forts,  the  laft 
Flafks  of  horn,  the  dozen 
p,       5  drefled,  the  hund.  wt.  containing  112  lb. 

'  I  undrefled,  the  hund.  wt.  containing  1 12  lb. 
Frankincenfe,  the  hundred  weight,  cont.  112  lb. 

rEnglifh  millain,    the  piece,  cont.  two 
Fuftians,  s      half  pieces  of  15  yards  the  piece 

I- Venetian,  Englifh-make,  each  15  yards 
G. 
Galls,  the  hundredweight,  containing  112  lb. 
Glew,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb. 
Glovers  clippings,  the  maund  or  bafket 

<-  fcarlet  powder,  and  of  Sevil  in  berries  and 
C    '      )      grains  of  Portugal,  or  Rotta,  the  hun- 

'  1      dred  pound  2 

«-  grain,  French  or  Guinea,  the  hund.  pound  o 
r  of  cloves,  the  hund.  pound,  cont.  five  fcore  o 
\  of  almonds,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  112  lb.  o 
Garble,  ■>  of  ginger,  the  hund.  pound,  cont.  five  fcore  o 
I  of  mace,  the  hund.  pound,  cont.  five  fcore  o 


,  _. —  .. j — ...-,  ..„ ,  „  ,^w._  « 

f  pepper,  the  hund,  pound,  cont.  five  fcore  o 


rbucks  leather,  the  dozen  pair 


\  gloves  with   filk  fringe,  and  faced  with 


A. 

1 


tt 


Gloves, -x      taffety,  the  dozen  pair 

gloves  lined  with  coney  or  lambfktn,  or 

plain,  the  dozen  pair  o     of 

"almonds,  the  hund.  wt.  containing  112  lb.  o     2 

anifeeds,  the  hund.  wt.  containing  112  lb.  o     2 

cloves,  the  hund.  pound,  cont.  five  fcore  1     o 

currants,  the  hund.  wt.  containing  1 12  lb.  o     3 

dates,  the  hund.  wt.  containing  1  I2lb.  o     4 

figs,  the  hund.  wt.  containing  1 12  lb.  o     o£ 

ginger,  the  hund.  pound,  cont.  five  fcore  o    9 

liquorice,  the  hund.  wt.  containing  1 12  lb.  o     i-i. 

mace,  the  hund,  pound,  cont.  five  fcore  1     6 

nutmegs,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  1     o 

pepper,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  o     6 

prunes,  the  hundred  weight,  cont.  112  lb.  o     of 
raifins  great,  and  Malaga,  the  hundred  weight, 

containing  1 12  lb.  o     I 

raifins  of  the  fun,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  1 12  lb.  o     2 

fugar-candy,  the  hundred,  containing  112  lb.  O     8 
fugar  of  St.  Thome  and  Panelles,  the  hundred 

weight,  containing  112  lb.  o     3 

fugar  of  all  forts,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  1 12  lb.  o     6 

Lcinnamon,  the  hund.  pound,  cont.  five  fcore  1     o 
H. 

Hemp,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.  o 

r  beaver  hats,  the  piece  o 

\  demy-cafters,  the  piece  o 

J  felt-hats,  plain,  the  dozen  o 

L  felt-hats,  lined  or  faced,  the  dozen  o 

r  coney-hair,  the  hund.  lb.  cont.  five  fcore  o 

J  of  goats  or  kids,  the  hund.  cont.  five  fcore  o 
J  ox  or  cow-tail  hair,  the  hundred  weight, 


Hats, 


Hair, 


(.     containing  112  lb.  o 

rink-horns,  the  fmall  groce,  cont.  12  doz. '  o 

Horns,  <  horns  of  lanthorns,  the  thoufand  leaves      o 

l  tips  of  horns,  the  thoufand  o 

Hops,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.  o 

t. 
Indico  of  all  forts,  the  hund.  pound,  cont.  five  fcore  I 
Indico-duft,  the  hundred  pound,  cont.  five  fcore       o 
India  hides,  the  hundred,  cont.  five  fcore  1 

Irifh  rugs,  the  piece  o 

f  the  ton,  unwrought  o 

Iron,  -j  wrought,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  112  lb.  o 

t  fpurs,  the  dozen  pair  o 

Ivory  combs,  the  dozen  pound  o 

K. 
»,  .        r  London  knives,  ordinary,  the  fmall  groce  o 
'  <  Sheffield  knives,  the  fmall  groce  o 

'     I (hoemakers  paring- knives,  the  fmall  groce  o 

Ld. 

j  J  bone-lace  of  thread,  the  dozen  yards         o 

'     I  filk-lace,  the  pound,  containing  16  ounces  o 
Lamperns,  the  thoufand  o 

Lead,  the  fother  o 

Lemons  pickled,  the  pipe  o 

Lemon  juice,  the  pipe  o 

Linfeed,  the  quarter  o 

-callico,  the  piece  o 

cambrics,  two  half  pieces,  cont.  13  ells  o 

damafk  for  tabling,  of  all  forts,  the  dozen  yards  o 
damafk  for  towelling  and  knapkening,  of  all 

forts,  the  dozen  yards  o 

diaper  for  tabling,  of  all  forts,  the  dozen  yards   o 
diaper  for  towelling  and  napkening,   of  all 

other  forts  the  dozen  yards  o 

lawns,  the  piece,  containing  13  ells  o 

„-^  linen  cloth,  called  Brabant,  Embden,Flemifh, 
Freeze,  Gentifh,  Holland,  Ifinghams,  Over- 
ifTels,  and  Roufe  cloth,  each  3a  ells  o 

French  and  Normandy  canvas,  the  hund.  e\b, 

containinng  fix  fcore  o 

Dutch  barras,  Heffens,  vitry  canvas,  the  hun- 
dred ells,  containing  fix  fcore  o 
canvas  tufted  or  quilted  with  copper,  filk,  or 

thread,  or  fuch  like,  the  piece,  cont.  15  yds.  o 
'-linen  threads,  the  maund  o 
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s.   d. 

M. 
Madder,  all  but  mull-madder,  the  hundred  weight, 

containing  112  lb. 
Molafles,  the  hogfhead 

Muftard-feed,    the    hundred   weight,    containing 
112  lb. 

N. 
r  chair  nails,  brafs  or  copper,  the  thoufand 
Nails,  )  copper  nails,  rofe  nails,  and  fadlers  nails, 
\     the  fum,  containing  ten  thoufand 
O. 
Oaker,  red  or  yellow,  the  hundred  weight  contain- 

H2  lb. 
Onion-feed,    the    hundred    weight,     containing 

H2  lb. 
Orchal,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  in  lb. 
Ox-bones,  the  thoufand 
Ox-gut,  the  barrel 

rSevil,    Majorca,  Minorca  oil,   Provence, 
Oil,   <      Portugal,  lin-feed,  or  rape  oil,  the  ton 
L  train  or  whale  oil,  the  ton 
P. 
Paper,  printing  and  copy  paper,  the  hundred  reams, 

containing  five  fcore 
Pewter,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb. 

R. 
Rape-feed,  the  quarter 
Rape-cakes,  the  thoufand 
Red  lead,  the  hundred,  containing  112  lb. 
Red  earth,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb. 
Rice,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  H2lb. 
Rofin,  the  ton 

S. 
SarForn,  the  pound 
Salt,  the  wey 

Salt-petre,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  122  lb.  o 
Sea-horfe  teeth,  the  hundred  pound,  containing  five 

fcore 
Sea-coals,  the  chalder 

r  childrens  ftockings,  the  dozen  pair 
I  kerfey  or  leather,  the  dozen  pair 
c.     i  •         I  filk  ftockings,  the  pair 
otocKings,  j  worfted  ftockingSj  the  dozen  pair 

I  woollen-knit    ftockings,   the    dozen 
v.     pair 
Shoemack,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb. 
("badger  fkins,    the  hundred,  containing  five 
fcore  O 

Ibeaver-lkins,    the  hundred,    containing  five 
fcore  2 

cat-fkins,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore     o 
,  calve-fkins,   the  hundred  weight,   containing 
five  fcore 
coney-fkins,   grey-tawed,  feafoned,  or 

the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  o     2 

coney-fkins,  black,  the  hundred,  containing 

fix  fcore 
elk-fkins,  the  piece 
fitches,  the  timber 

fox-fkins,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore 
jennet  fkins,  black,  feafoned,  or  raw,  the  lkin 
kid-fkins,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore 
lamb-fkitis,  tawed,  or  in  oil,  the  hundred,  con- 
taining fix  fcore 
morkins,  tawed  or  raw,  the  hundred,   con- 
taining fix  fcore 
otter-fftins,  the  hundred,  cont.  five  fcore 
rabbit-fkins,  the  hundred,  cont.  five  fcore 
(heep-fkins,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore 
fiieep-pelts,  the  hundred,  cont.  five  fcore 
[_fquirrel-fkins,  the  thoufand 

■raw,   of  all  forts,    the   pound,  containing 

16  ounces  o 

!  nubs  or  hufks  of  filk,  the  hundred,  contain- 
ing twenty-one  ounces  to  the  pound         o 
'  Enghfh  thrown,  the  pound,  containing  fix- 
teen  ounces  o 
Silver,  vocat.     Quickfilver,  the  hundred,  contain- 
ing five  fcore                                                         o 
Slip,  the  barrel                                                         o 


flag, 
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Silk, 
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bufHns  \  the  p!ece'  broad'  containing  '4  >'ds-  o 
'  I  the  piece,  narrow,  cont.  14  yards    o 
Bridgewaters,  the  piece  o 

carrels,  the  piece  q 

camelians,  the  piece,  containing  25  yards        o 
chamlets  or  grograms,  the  piece,  containing 

about  14  or  15  yards  o 

dammofelloes,  or  damafins,  the  piece  o 

durance,  the  piece  o 

dimity,  each  thirty  yards  o 

floramedoes,  the  piece  o 

figurettoes  0 

hangings  of  Briftol,  or  ftriped  fluff",  the  piece  o 
linley-woolfey,  the  piece  o 

lilies,  the  piece,  broad  or  narrow,  not  above 
15  yards  o 

„•<  mocadoes,  fingle  or  tufted,  the  piece,  con- 
fcS  taining  14  yards  o 

mocadoes,  double,  the  piece,  cont.  28  yards  o 
mohairs,  the  piece,  containing  about  15  yards  o 
mifcellauny,  the  piece,  "containing  30  yards  o 
perpetuana's,  yard  broad,  the  piece 
perpetuana's,  the  piece,  ell  broad 
paragon,  or  parapus,  the  piece 
pyramides,  or  t  the  narrow  piece 

marimufF,     I  the  broad  piece 
ralhes,  of  all  forts,  the  piece,  about  24  yards  o 
fays,  called  Hounfcot-fays,  or  milled,  the  piece  o 
fays  of  all  other  forts,  the  piece  o 

ferges,  the  fingle  piece,  yard  broad,  contain- 
ing 12  yards  o 
ferges,  double,  the  piece,  yard  broad,    con- 
taing  24  yards 
oi„  5  hard  Caftile,  the  hundred,    cont.   112  lb 
b0aP't  the  barrel 

Succad,  wet  or  dry,  the  hundred  pound,  contain- 
ing five  fcore 
Spectacles  without  cafes,  the  12  dozen 

T. 

Tallow,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.  o 
rwith   hair,  the  hundred  Flemifli  ells,   con- 
taining five  fcare  0 
with  wool,  the   hundred  Flemifh  ells,  con- 
taining five  fcore                                              o 
£   I  with  caddas,  the  hundred  Flemifh  ells,  con- 
I      ing  five  fcore  1 
Lwith  filk,  the  dozen  Flemifh  ells                      o 
f  ell  broad,  the  dozen  yards                         o 
Taffety,  -j  filk  tuff-tafety,  broad,  the  dozen  yards    o 
t  filk  tuff-taffety,  narrow,  the  dozen  yards  o 
Thread,  whited  brown  or  coloured,  the  dozen  lb.  o 
Tiffany,  each  dozen  yards                                       o 
Tobacco   }  Spanifh,  the  hundred,  cont.  five  fcore  2 
'  £  of  all  other  forts,  the  hun.  cont.  fivefcore  o 
'r;     5  wrought,  the  hundred,  containing  112  lb. 
'  i  un wrought,  the  hun.  weight,  cont.  112  lb. 
Thread  points,  the  great  groce 


Velures  \  EnSlifll'  the  Piece  finSle 
'  t  Englilh,  the  double  piece 
Vinegar  of  wine,  the  ton 

W. 
j-  Engliih  wax,  the   hund  redweight,  con- 
Wax  J       taining  112  lb. 

'  J  Englilh  hard  wax,  the  hundred,  contain- 
*•     ing  five  fcore 


bays,  {  £  f.inS.!?  P'ece 


ai 


e  double  piece 
Minikin  bays,  the  piece 
broad-cloth,  the  ftiort  piece,  cont.  24  yards 
broad-cloth,  the  long  piece,  cont.  32  yards 
cottons  of  all  forts,  the  hundred  goads 
Devonfhire  dozens,  the  piece 
Frizadoes,  the  piece 
Kerfeys  of  all  forts,  the  piece 
lifts  of  cloth,  the  thoufand  yards 
northern  J  fingle,  the  piece 
dozens,  \  double,  the  piece 
Spanifh  cloth,  Engliih-making,  each  20  yds. 
iPeniftones,  the  piece 
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of  kerfey  or  flannel,  the  dozen' 
of  woollen  knit,  the  dozen 
of  worfted  knit,  the  piece 
wrought  with  cruel,  the  piece 
wrought  with  filk,  the  piece 
("cotton  wool,  the   hundred   pound,   contain- 
ing five  fcore    ' 
„  I  Eftridge  wool,'  the  hundred  weight,  contain- 
gj      ingii2lb. 

>  j  French  wool,  -the  hundred  weight,  contain- 
^    |       112  lb. 

i  Spanifh  wool,  the  hundred  weight,  contain- 
(_     ing  112  lb. 
Worm-feed,  the  hundred  pound,  cont.  five  fcore 
Tbox-wood,  the  hundred   weight,  containing 

H2  lb. 
Brazil-wood,  the  hundred  weight,  contain- 
ing ii2  lb. 
ebony-wood,    the  hundred  weight,  contain- 
ing ii2  lb. 
fuftick-wood,  the  hundred  weight,  containing 

112  1. 

red-wood,    the   hundred   weight,  containing 
112  lb. 

m  r  French  wines  of  all  forts,  the  ton 
g  \  Mufcadel,  and  wines  of  the  Levant,  the  butt 
j>  J  Sacks,  Canaries,  Madeiraes,  Romneys,    and 
*""  *•     Hullocks,  the  butt  or  pipe 

Y. 
*J  f  cotton  yarn,    the   hundred,   containing  five 
g  \      fcore 

t,<grogram,  or  mohair-yarn,  the  hundred,  con- 
£  I      taining  five  fcore 
;2  Craw  linen-yarn  of  all  forts,  the  hundred  pound 
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All  other  goods,  not  mentioned  in  this  table,  fliall  pay 
for  package  duties  after  the  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound, 
according  as  they  are  expreffed  or  valued  in  his  majefty's 
late  book  of  rates;  and  all  others  not  expreffed  therein, 
fhall  pay  the  fame  rate  according  to  their  true  value. 

For  every  entry  in  the  packer's  book  for  writing  bills  to 
each  entry  outward,  as  ufually  they  have  done,  twelve- 
pence. 

The  ftrangers  fhall  pay  the  labouring  porters  for  making 
up  their  goods,  at  their  own  charge,  as  always  they  have 
done. 

The  ftrangers  fhall  pay  the  water-fide  porters  belonging 
to  the  package-office  fuch  fees  and  duties,  for  landing  and 
Clipping  their  goods,  as  they  have  ufually  paid  within 
thefe  ten  years  laft  paft.  See  Balliage,  for  the  table  of 
Balliage  Duties  outwards. 

Wolfeley. 

The  Packers  Water-fide  Porters  Table  of  Duties  for 
landing  Strangers  Goods,  and  of  the  like  Duties  or  Rates 
to  be  paid  unto  them  for  /hipping  out  their  goods,  called 
Portage. 


For  a  butt  of  currants 
For  a  carateel  of  currants 
For  a  quarterole  of  currants 
For  a  bag  of  currants 
For  pieces  of  raifins,  the  ton 
For  a  barrel  of  raifins 
For  all  forts  of  puncheons 
For  a  barrel  of  figs 
For  topnets  and  frails  of  figs,  per  ton 
For  Brazil,  or  other  wood  for  dying,  per  ton 
For  iron,  the  ton 
For  copperas,  the  ton 
For  oil,  wine,  or  vinegar,  per  ton 
For  hemp  and  flax,  the  laft 
For  loofe  flax  and  tow,  the  hundred  weight 
For  a  great  bag  of  tow 
For  a  fmall  bag  of  tow 
For  a  great  bag  of  hops 
For  a  packit  or  little  bag  of  hops 
For  packs,  truffes,  fats,  or  maunds,  per  piece 
For  a  great  cheft 
For  a  fmall  cheft 

For  all  cafes,  barrels,  or  bales,  per  piece 
67. 


s. 

d. 
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For  a  bale  of  madder 

For  a  bale  of  ginger  or  fhumack*  containing  four 

hundred  weight 
For  a  faggot  of  fteel 
For  any  ferons,  the  piece 
For  a  fat  of  pot-afhes 
For  a  laft  of  foap-afhes 
For  a  laft  of  pitch  or  tar 
For  a  laft  of  fifli 

For  wainfcots,  the  hundred*  containing  fix  fcore 
For  clap- boards,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  o 

I 

5 
2 
1 
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containing  fix  fcore 


For  deal-boards,  the  hundred 
For  a  great  maft 
For  a  middle  maft 
For  a  fmall  maft 

For  great  balks,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore 
For  middle  balks,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  2 
For  fmall  balks,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  1 
For  a  mill-ftone  5 

For  a  dog-ftone  2 

For  a  wool-ftone  2 

For  a  yard-ftone  o 

For  a  grirtd-ftone  1 

For  a  ftep-ftone  or  grave-ftorie  o 

For  quern-ftone,  the  laft  1 

For  emery -ftones,  the  ton  1 

For  ten  hundred  weight  of  Holland  cheefe  I 

For  rofin,  the  ton  1 

For  woodj  the  ton  1 

For  a  cheft  of  fugar  o 

For  half  wainfcots,  the  hund.  containing  fix  fcore  2 
For  raw  hides*  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  5 
For  bomfpars,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  o 
For  fmall  fpars,  the  hundred,  containing  fix  fcore  o 
For  ends  of  bomfpars,  the  hund.  containing  fix  fcore  o 
For  a  horfe*  gelding*  or  mare  2 

For  alum,  the  ton  1 

For  heath  for  brufhes,  the  hund.  wt.  cont.  112  lb.  o 
For  iron-pots,  the  dozen  o 

For  rings  of  wire,  loofe,  the  ring  6 

For  pipe-ftaves,  the  thoufand  2 

For  Rhenifh  wine,  the  awn  o 

For  burftones,  the  hundred*  containing  five  fcore  2 
For  half^packs  of  teazels*  the  piece  o 

For  wicker-bottles,  the  dozen  o 

For  ftone-pots,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  o 
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For  loofe  fifli,  the  hundred,  landing 

For  a  barrel  of  falmon 

For  a  barrel  of  ftub-eels 

For  a  bundle  of  bafket-rods 

For  a  ton  of  cork 

For  3  thoufand  of  ox-bones  - 

For  a  thoufand  tips  of  horns 

For  a  thoufand  fhank-bones 

For  brimftone,  the  ton,  loofe 

For  a  fodder  of  lead 

For  rims  for  fieves,  the  load 

For  a  load  of  fans 

For  a  load  of  bulrufhes 

For  a  hundred  reams  of  paper,  loofe 

For  a  barrel  of  tarras 

For  a  barrel  of  lings 

For  a  keg  of  fturgeon 

For  iron-backs  for  chimneys*  the  piece 

For  one  hundred  weight  of  elephants  teeth 

For  copper  and  iron-plates,  per  piece 

For  a  hundred  fmall  barrels  of  blacking 

For  a  dozen  of  fcales 

For  a  hundred  of  oars 

For  every  twenty  fugar-flags 

For  a  barrel  of  fhot 

For  a  bundle  of   canes 

For  a  cage  of  quails 

For  a  cage  of  pheafants 

For  a  cage  of  hawks 

For  a  winch  of  cable-yarn 

For  a  firkin  of  (hot 
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All  other  goods,   not  mentioned  in  this  table,   (hall 

pay  portage  duties,    as  other  goods  do  of   like  bulk  or 
condition  herein  expreffed.  Wolfeley. 

9  S  PACKER, 
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PACKER.  This  is  efteerhed  a  very  reputable  trade, 
though  they  are  really  what  their  title  expreffes,  packers 
as  well  as  preflers  of  all  forts  of  bale  goods  (intended  for 
exportation)  for  the  great  trading  companies  and  merchants, 
for  which  they  are  anfwerable,  if  they  fhoulJ  happen  to 
receive  any  damage  through  bad  package  :  befides  this, 
feveral  of  them  are  confiderable  dealers. 

Packers,  are  alfo  thofe  that  barrel  or  pack  up  herrings. 
And  they  are  fworn  to  do  it  according  to  the  ftatute  made. 
15  Car.  II.  c.  14. 

The  boy  who  is  put  apprentice  to  this  bufinefs,  ought 
to  have  ftrength  of  body,  and  no  other  qualifications  are 
neceiTary,  more  than  a  common  education  ;  being  able  to 
write  a  good  hand,  and  being  well  verfed  in  accounts. 

It  requires  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  in  bu- 
finefs ;  and  fome  of  them  make  ufe  of  feveral  thoufands. 
They  take  with  an  apprentice  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred pounds.     See  the  foregoing  Article, 

PACKET-BOATS  may  not  import  or  export  any 
goods,  unlefs  by  the  allowance  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
upon  forfeiture  of  fuch  goods,  and  one  hundred  pounds  by 
the  matter,  befides  lofs  of  place.      13   and   14  Car.  II. 

c,  11.  f.  22. 

PACKTHREAD-SPINNER.  This  bufinefs  requires 
as  little  education  as  any  other  ;  and  as  fmall  abilities  as 
any  rational  being  can  be  fuppofed  to  poffefs.  Packthread 
is  fpun  and  twifted  together  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ropes.  The  packthread-fpinner  fattens  one  end  of  two 
threads  to  two  fpindles  of  a  wheel ;  the  hemp,  or  coarfe 
flax,  which  ever  he  ufes,  is  turned  round  his  waift,  and 
he  retires  backward  from  the  wheel  fpinning  out  both  hts 
threads  as  he  goes,  till  he  reaches  the  farther  end  of  the 
walk ;  the  wheel  being  turned  by  another  hand  :  this 
being  done,  the  threads  are  twifted  together.  Thofe  of 
this  bufinefs  take  about  five  pounds  with  an  apprentice, 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  get  twelve  or  fourteen 
fhillings  a  week ;  and  it  will  require  about  fixty  pounds  to 
furnifh  a  (hop,  and  enable  him  to  manufa&ure  his  own 
goods. 

PADAN.    oWCouron, 

PADUAN,  among  medalifts,  a  new  medal  ftruck  with 
all  the  characters  of  antiquity. 

One  Giovanni  Cavino,  others  fay  Lewis  Lee,  a  native 
of  Padua,  in  the  feventeenth  century,  fucceeded  fo  well  in 
this  impofture,  that  the  beft  judges  are  at  a  lofs  to  diftin- 
guifli  them.  His  fon  Oitavian,  though  born  at  Rome, 
was  alfo  called  the  Paduan. 

It  is  properly  applicable  to  thofe  medals  only  which  are 
ftruck  on  the  matrices  of  the  elder  Paduan. 

We  have  had  a  Paduan  and  Parmefan,  namely,  Lau- 
rentius  Parmefanus,  and  one  Valerius  Bellus  Vicentinus, 
in  Italy  ;  and  a  Cartaron,  in  Holland,  who  had  the  knack 
of  imitating  the  antique  in  perfection. 

PAENSZAJIE,  filver  money  current  in  Perfia,  worth 
two  and  a  half  mamoudis  ;  two  paenfzajies  make  one 
daezajie  ;   and  two  daezajies  the  hazaar  denarie. 

PAGODE,  is  a  gold  coin  common  in  all  the  coafts  of 
Coromandel;  and  almoft  the  only  one  in  ufe  in  the  trade 
carried  on  there,  large  payments  being  always  made  in 
thefe  gold  ones.  The  Englifh  make  of  them  at  Fort.  St. 
George,  of  the  fame  ftandard  and  weight  with  thofe  of 
the  country,  and  which  pafs  for  the  fame  value.  The 
Dutch  alfo  ftamp  fome  at  Paliacata,  or  rather  at  Nega- 
patnam,  of  the  fame  weight  with  the  Englifh,  though 
two  to  three  per  cent,  better  in  finenefs,  and  confequently 
more  fought  after. 

At  Narfingua,  Bifnagarj  and  the  neighbouring  parts, 
they  make  filver  pagodes,  of  divers  ftandards,  and  confe- 
quently of  various  values ;  the  fmalleft  are  worth  eight 
tangas,  reckoning  the  tanga  at  ninety  or  a  hundred  Indian 
bafaruCos.     See  Basaruco. 

PAINTERS.  There  are  four  forts  of  painting,  which 
are  properly  called  trades. 

1.  Houfe  painting,  which  is  moftly  plain  work  within 
and  without. 

2.  Ship-painting,  which  is  alfo  for  the  moft  part  plain, 
but  with  a  great  deal  of  carved-work,  and  gilding  fome- 
times. 

3.  Sign-painting,  which  is  moftly  rough  figure-work : 
thefe  are  alfo  fhop-keepers,  who  are  alfo  a  fort  of  carvers 
and  joiners,  and  make  and  fell  all  forts  of  wooden  figns  ; 
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but  there  are  fome  alfo  of  pewter,  which  is  the  pewterer's 
work  to  caft,  and  the  fign-painter's  to  draw. 

4.  Coach-painting,  which  is  partly  plain,  and  partly 
in  figures,  and  fome  of  it  very  curious  :  there  are  alfo  arms- 
painters,  as  arms  are  much  ufed  on  coaches,  &c.  Home 
and  fhip-painter's  work  is  by  far  the  moft  popular  ;  but 
the  heavieft  and  moft  unwholefome. 

Plaifterers  are  not  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  painter  in 
London,  without  ferving  an  apprenticefhip.  1  Jac.  I. 
c.  20.  /  4.  What  wages  painter's  fervants  or  apprentices 
fhall  take  by  the  day.     1  Jac.  I.  c.  20.  /  6. 

PAIR,  par,  denotes  two  equal  and  fimilar  things  joined 
together,  either  collectively,  as  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  two 
fimilar  parts  that  compofe  one  whole,  or  a  fet  of  things 
joined  to  make  another  complete,  &c. 

PAITA.     See  Panama. 

PALANQUIN,  a  kind  of  chair  born  by  men  on  their 
(houlders,  much  ufed  in  China  and  the  Eaft. 

PALATINATE  of  Bavaria,  or  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  in  Germany,  fometimes  called  the 
Nortgow,  from  its  northern  fituation,  in  refpect  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria's  other  dominions,  is  bounded  by  Voigt- 
land  in  the  circle  of  Upper-Saxony  on  the  north ;  by 
Bohemia  and  Auftria  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  river  Danube, 
which  feparates  it  from  the  Danube  of  Bavaria  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Swabia  and  part  of  Franconia  on  the  weft,  being 
about  feventy  miles  long,  and  forty  broad  ;  a  mountain-  - 
ous,  rocky  country ;  but  in  fome  places  the  vallies  pro- 
duce good  corn  and  pafture.  They  have  alfo  fome  vine- 
yards ;  but  their  wine  has  a  fharp,  unpleafant  tafte.  In 
their  hills  are  rich  mines  of  copper,  filver,  and  iron  ;  and 
the  forges  and  manufactures  of  iron,  are  very  confiderable 
in  this  country. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fituated  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower -Rhine,  in  Germany,  is  bounded  by  the  arch- 
bifhoprics  of  Mentz  and  Triers  on  the  north  ;  by  the 
circles  of  Franconia  and  Swabia  on  the  eaft ;  and  by 
Alfatia  and  Lorrain  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  being  upwards 
of  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  from  fifty  to  feventy  broad. 
The  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  and  other  fine  rivers  running 
through  it,  contribute  to  render  it  one  of  the  pleafanteft 
and  moft  fruitful  provinces  of  all  Germany ;  only  un- 
happy in  lying  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  whofe  princes 
have  burnt  and  plundered  this  country  ;  and  demolifhed  its 
fine  towns  feveral  times  during  the  wars.  It  is  always 
obliged  to  fubfift  large  armies  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies, 
whenever  there  happens  a  quarrel  between  France  and  the 
German  princes.  The  revenues  of  the  Palatinate  arife 
by  a  toll  on  all  veffels  going  along  the  Rhine,  Neckar, 
and  other  rivers  ;  and  from  the  duties  on  corn,  wine,  and 
other  provifions ;  the  whole  eftimated  at  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  That  prince  keeps  up  a  body 
of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men  in  time  of  peace ;  and  in 
the  late  wars  maintained  twelve  thoufand  regular  forces 
many  years.  There  is  a  difpute  fubfifting  between  the 
elector  palatine  and  the  elector  of  Hanover,  about  the 
titular  office  of  arch-treafurer  of  the  empire. 

PALATINES.  How  intitled  to  naturalization. 
1  Geo  I.  Jl.  2.  c.  29. 

PALESTINE,  a  part  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  is  fituated 
between  thirty-fix  and  thirty-eight  degrees  of  eaft  longi- 
tude, and  between  thirty-one  and  thirty-four  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  bounded  by  mount  Libanus,  which  divides 
it  from  Syria  on  the  north ;  by  mount  Hermon,  which  fe- 
parates it  from  Arabia  Deferta  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Sier  and  the  Deferts  of  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  fouth ; 
and  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  weft:  fo  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  extremely  well  fecured  againft  foreign  inva- 
fions.  It  was  called  Paleftine,  from  the  Philiftines,  who 
inhabited  the  fea-coafts.  It  was  alfo  called  Judea,  from 
Juda ;  and  the  Holy-Land,  from  our  Saviour's  refidence 
and  fufferings  in  it  :  and  it  is  called  Canaan,  and  the 
Promifed-Land,  in  the  fcriptures.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  upwards;  and  eighty  in  breadth; 
and  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  feems  to  have  extended 
from  the  Mediterranean  fea  to  the  river  Euphrates.  It  is 
generally  a  fruitful  country,  producing  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  tfhd  oil,  where  it  is  cultivated  ;  and  would  be  able 
to  fupply  its  neighbours  with  corn  and  wine,  as  it  did 
formerly,  if  the  prefent  inhabitants  were  as  induftrious. 
The  country  about  Jerufalem  is  the  moft  mountainous  and 
3  rocky ; 
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rocky  ;  but  thefe  mountains  feed  great  herds  of  cattle, 
abound  in  milk  and  honey,  and  produce  excellent  wine 
and  olive-oil,  where  they  are  cultivated,  as  the  vallies  be- 
tween the  mountains  do  good  crops  of  corn. 

PALLET,  among  painters,  a  little  oval  piece  of  wood, 
&c.  very  thin  and  fmooth,  on  which  they  place  the  co- 
lours they  have  occafion  for,  ready  for  the  pencil  ;  it 
has  a  hole  at  one  end  to  put  the  thumb  through  to  hold 
it. 

Pallet,  among  potters,  &'c.  a  wooden  inflxument  for 
forming,  beating,  and  rounding  their  works  ;  of  thefe  they 
have  a  large  oval  one  with  a  handle ;  others  are  round,  or 
hollowed  triangularly  ;  others  like  large  knives  to  pare  off 
what  is  fuperfluous  in  their  moulds. 

Pallet,  in  gilding,  an  instrument  made  of  a  fquirrel's 
tail,  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  and  extend  them  on  the  mat 
ter  to  be  gilt. 

Pallet,  is  alfo  a  part  belonging  to  the  balance  of  a 
watch  or  movement. 

PALM,  palmus,  an  ancient  meafure  of  length,  taken 
from  the  extent  of  the  hand. 

The  Roman  palm  was  of  two  kinds  ;  the  great  palm 
anfwered  to  our  fpan,  and  contained  twelve  fingers 
breadth,  or  nine  Roman  inches,  equal  to  about  eight  half 
inches  Englifli :  the  fmall  palm  contained  four  fingers,  equal 
to  about  two  Englifh  inches,  nine  tenths. 

The  Greek  palm  or  doron  was  of  two  kinds  ;  the  fmall 
contained  four  fingers,  equal  to  two  inches,  two  thirds. 
The  great  contained  nine  fingers.  The  double  Greek 
palm,  or  dichas,  contained  in  proportion.1 

The  modern  palm  is  different  in  different  places.  At 
.  Rome,  it  contains  feven  inches  five-tenths  ;  at  Naples, 
eight  inches ;  at  Genoa,  eight  eight-tenths  inches  ;  at 
Morocco  and  Fez,  feven  two-tenths  inches  ;  in  Langue- 
doc  and  feme  other  parts  of  France,  eight  one-third  inches ; 
and,  in  England,  it  is  three  inches.  At  Leghorn,  there 
is  a  palm  for  woollens,  and  another  for  filks,  the  latter 
one  third  longer  than  the  former. 

PALM-OIL  is  a  thick,  undtuous  fubftance,  of  the 
confidence  of  an  ointment,  of  an  orange  colour,  and  a 
fragrant  fmell,  obtained  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  a 
kind  of  palm-tree  which  grows  in  Africa,  particularly  at 
Senega.  Authors  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  extracting 
this  oil ;  fome  affirm  it  to  be  got  by  fimple  expreffion,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  the  oil  of  almonds,  olives,  &c.  are 
procured  :  but  others,  of  greater  authority,  and  with  a 
greater  fliew  of  probability,  alledge,  that  it  is  obtained  by 
infufion  in  hot  water  ;  and  that  the  oily  matter  rifes  to  the 
furface,  whence  it  is  fkimmed  off. 

The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  make  this  oil  part  of  their 
food,  and  to  employ  it  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  we  do 
butter  :  but  with  us,  it  is  rarely  given  inwardly ;  and  is 
ufed  only  in  fome  external  application.  The  common 
people  apply  it  to  the  cure  of  chilblains  ;  and  when  early 
made  ufe  of,  not  without  fuccefs.  This  oil,  by  keeping, 
lofes  its  high  colour,  and  becomes  white  ;  when  it  ought 
to  be  rejected  as  no  longer  fit  for  ufe. 

PAMPHLET-SHOP.  This  bufinefs  is  principally 
carried  on  by  women,  who  keep  little  (hops  in  the  moft 
populous  parts  of  the  town  ;  as  at  the  Royal-Exchange, 
Temple-Bar,  Charing-Crofs,  &c.  They  fell  all  kinds  of 
news-papers,  king's-fpeeches,  Votes  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, {ingle  plays,  pamphlets  of  all  forts,  almanacks, 
memorandum  books,  or  indeed  any  book,  if  befpoke ; 
though  they  keep  but  few  bound  ones  by  them.  This 
employ  is  abundantly  profitable  in  a  good  fituation,  as  the 
return  is  exceeding  quick  ;  but  it  entirely  depends  on  the 
place  where  the  fhop  ftands  ;  fince  no  diligence  or  induftry 
can  bring  trade  of  this  kind  to  a  ftreetor  lane  where  news- 
papers or  pamphlets  have  not  ufually  been  fold  ;  and  the 
dead  {lock,  if  there  is  not  a  brifk  trade,  will  more  than  cat 
out  all  the  profits.  Thefe  fhop-keepers  take  no  appren- 
tices, but  hire  boys  by  the  week  to  run  6f  their  errands, 
neither  have  they  journeymen  or  journeywomen.  If  a 
perfon  is  fo  happy  as  to  get  a  {hop  in  a  proper  place,  dili- 
gence and  one  hundred  pounds  will  enable  him  or 
her  to  get  a  good  fupport  ;  for  as  it  is  only  buying 
and  felling  at  a  fixt  price,  it  is  eafily  learnt,  and  re- 
quires no  abilities  but  writing,  accounts,  and  an  obliging 
behaviour. 


PANACEA,  an  univerfal  medicine  for  all  difeafes. 

The  accurate  Boerhaave  overturns  the  notion  of  pana- 
ceas, and  {hews,  from  the  different  caufes,  natures,  effects, 
&c.  of  difeafes,  that  feveral  may  be  cured  by  one  medi- 
cine, but  all  by  none.  He  obierves,  that  the  moft  uni- 
verfal remedies  known  are  water,  fire,  mercury,  and  opium ; 
and  adds,  that  by  thefe,  cautioufly  difguifed,  fome  have  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  univerfal  phyficians. 

PANAMA.  Of  all  the  cities  that  trade  with  Lima; 
none  fupply  it  with  other  commodities  than  thofe  of  their 
own  growth  and  manufactures  except  Acapulco ;  but  a 
quite  different  commerce  is  tranfafted  from  Panama.  Be- 
fore this  city  was  taken,  pillaged,  and  burnt  in  1673,  by 
Sir  Henry  Morgan,  it  was  feated  on  the  more  of  the  South 
Sea,  at  nine  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  but  the  new  one  is 
built  at  four  leagues  diftant  from  the  ruins  ;  more  magni- 
ficent, better  fortified,  and  with  a  greater  number  of  inha- 
bitants. It  gives  name  to  a  large  bay  in  which  it  is  built, 
and  to  the  ifthmus,  that  feparating  the  two  feas,  joins  the- 
meridional  to  the  feptentrional  America,  and  is  equally  fa- 
mous for  its  land  trade  with  Porto-Bello  on  the  North- 
Sea,  and  its  maritime  negociations  with  Lima  on  the  South- 
Sea,  collecting  in  its  warehoufes  all  the  goods  that  the  gal- 
leons bring  from  Europe,  as  well  as  all  the  riches  of  Chili 
and. Peru,  which  come  by  the  plate-fleet;  and  although  ic 
at  all  times  carries  on  a  very  confiderable  commerce,  and 
has  its  road  always  filled  with  a  great  number  of  veffels,  it 
is,  neverthelefs,  on  the  plate  fleet's  arrival^  and  with  the 
goods  by  the  galleons,  that  the  greateft  concourfe  of  mer- 
chants meet  here,  and  the  trade  is  moft  flourifhing,  being 
then  that  the  fair  is  held,  which  attracts  both  the  nobility 
and  commonalty  of  the  neighbourhood  to  affemble,  and 
increafe  the  throng. 

As  foon  as  the  galleons  touch  atCarthagena  (where  they 
remain  fome  time  before  they  proceed  to  Porto-Bello)  a 
courier  is  difpatched  to  Lima,  and  on  the  receipt  of  this 
advice,  the  vice-roy  orders  the  plate  fleet  above-mentioned 
to  be  loaded  and  difpatched,  under  convoy  of  four  or  five 
men  of  war;  whilft  the  prefident  of  Panama,  on  his  part^ 
directs  the  providing  mules  for  the  carriage  of  a  part  of  the 
treafure  by  land ;  and  barks  for  the  conveyance  of  the  re- 
mainder by  the  river  Chagre  to  Porto-Bello,  that  no  time 
may  be  loft,  as  the  galleons  only  remain  there  about  a 
month,  during  which  time,  every  negociation  muft  be 
tranfafted.  It  is  computed,  that  the  king's  effects  loaded 
on  the  galleons  commonly  amount  to  three  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight  in  a  common  year;  and  that  the  merchants 
regiftered  effects  are  three  or  four  times  as  much,  extra  of 
what  is  {hipped  clandestinely.  All  the  galleons  muft  be 
ready  to  fail  the  thirtieth  day  after  arrival,  otherwife  they 
run  a  rifque  of  being  left  behind  ;  however,  the  admiral 
commonly  grants  an  addition  of  eight  days,  which  is  of 
great  relief  to  the  merchants,  and  nothing  difadvantageous 
to  himfelf,  as  this  benefit  is  always  procured  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  confiderable  prefent.  All  iron  inftrumentsy 
fuch  as  hoes,  axes,  hatchets,  anvils,  &c.  fpice,  wine,  oilj 
laces,  and  gold  and  filver  {luffs,  are  likewife  proper  ob- 
jects of  this  trade. 

The  maritime  towns,  where  (next  to  Lima)  the  mer- 
chants of  Panama  carry  on  their  trade,  are  Lavillia ^  which 
furnifhes  it  with  hogs,  poultry,  fait  beef,  and  fyrups ; 
Paita  (or  rather  Piura,  to  which  the  other  is  the  port) 
from  whence  are  exported  wine,  oil,  flour,  fugar,  foap, 
and  goat-fkins,  made  into  cordavans;  Realegio,  yielding 
brandy,  fugar,  oil,  flour,  and  wine;  Galio,  Tomago,  and 
Chiloe,  three  iflands  producing  yearly  a  large  quantity  of 
timber  and  boards;  Pifca,  fruitful  in  excellent  vineyards; 
Truxillo,  abundant  in  wheat  flour,  and  fugar;  Oicoya, 
where  are  plenty  of  Shipwrights  and  yards,  as  alfo  a  quan- 
tity of  cattle,  hides,  wheat,  and  red  wood,  or  nicaragua. 
There  are  alfo  fome  Panama  barks,  which  go  yearly  to  fifh 
for  pearls  at  the  ifle  of  Gorgona ;  this  being  the  only  place 
where  they  are  found  in  the  South-Sea ;  thofe  called  the 
Pearl -Iflands,  within  twelve  leagues  of  Panama,  now  pro- 
ducing none. 

PANAROUCAN,  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  was  once  the 
capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom,  and  is  feated  on  a  fine  river, 
containing  about  five  thoufand  families,  with  the  like  trade 
as  Paossarouvan,  which  fee. 

PANAX.     See  Opoponax. 
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PANTILES,  to  what  duties  liable.  4  Will,  and  Mar. 
c.  5./.  2.  See  Bricks. 

FAOSSAROUVAN  is  a  city  fortified  by  the  Javanefe, 
with  above  ten  thoufand  houfes.  It  is  thirteen  leagues 
from  Panaroucan,  near  a  river,  one  league  from  the  fea, 
the  Dutch  having  a  fmall  fort,  at  fome  diftance  from  it. 
The  trade  in  commodities  of  the  countries  growth,  con- 
fifts  in  carthame,  (or  baftard  faffron)  cattle,  fowls,  rice,  and 
bird's  nefts,  all  in  abundance. 

PAPER.  Nature  prefents  us  with  a  variety  of  fub- 
ftances  on  which  we  may  write,  and  which  have  been 
ufed  as  paper  at  different  times  and  by  different  people : 
we  fee  them  have  recourfe  fucceffively  to  palm-tree  leaves, 
to  table-books  of  wax,  ivory,  and  lead  ;  to  linen  or  cotton 
cloths ;  to  the  inteftines  or  fkins  of  different  animals ;  and 
to  the  inner  bark  of  plants  ;  but  the  perfection  of  the  art 
confifted  in  finding  materials  of  fufficient  quantity  and 
eafy  preparation :  fuch  is  furely  the  paper  now  in  ufe. 

Could  a  more  common  fubttance  be  conceived  than  the 
tattered  remnants  of  our  cloths,  linen  worn-out  and  other- 
wife  incapable  of  being  applied  to  the  leaft  ufe,  of  which 
the  quantity  every  day  increafes  ?  Could  a  more  fimple 
labour  be  imagined  than  a  few  hours  trituration  by  the 
means  of  mills  r  We  are  furprized  in  obferving  that  the  dif- 
patch  is  fo  great,  that  five  workmen  in  a  mill  may  make 
fufficient  paper  for  the  continued  labour  of  three  thoufand 
tranfcribers.  The  paper,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time 
ufed  by  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  was  made  of  the  bark  of 
an  Egyptian  aquatic  plant.  According  to  the  defcription 
Pliny  after  Theophraftus  gives  us  of  it,  its  ftalk  is  trian- 
gular, and  of  a  thicknefs  that  may  be  grafped  in  the  hand  ; 
its  root  crooked ;  and  it  terminates  by  fibrous  bunches  com- 
pofed  of  long  and  weak  pedicles.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
Egypt  by  Guilandinus,  an  author  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  has  given  us  a  learned  commentary  on  the 
paflages  of  Pliny  where  mention  is  made  of  it;  and  it 
is  alfo  defcribed  in  Profper  Alpinus,  and  in  Lobel.  The 
Egyptians  call  it  berd,  and  they  eat  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  is  near  the  roots.  A  plant  named  papero,  much 
refembling  the  papyrus  of  Egypt,,  grows  likewife  in  Si- 
cily; it  is  defcribed  in  Lobel's  Adverfaria  :  Ray,  and  fe- 
veral  others  after  him,  believed  it  was  the  fame  fpecies ; 
however,  it  does  not  feem  that  the  ancients  made  any  ufe 
of  that  of  Sicily,  and  M.  de  Juflieu  thinks  they  ought  not 
to  be  confounded,  efpecially  by  reading,  in  Strabo,  that 
the  papyrus  grew  only  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  Indies.  Pliny, 
Guilandinus,  Montfaucon,  and  the  count  de  Caylus,  are 
of  this  opinion. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  bark  of  this  plant  were  the 
only  that  were  made  into  paper ;  and  the  manner  of  the 
manufacture  was  as  follows : 

Strips  or  leaves  of  every  length  that  could  be  obtained, 
being  laid  upon  a  table,  other  ftrips  were  placed  acrofs, 
and  patted  to  them  by  means  of  water  and  a  prefs ;  fo  that 
this  paper  was  a  texture  of  feveral  ftrips,  and  it  even  ap- 
pears that,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  the  Ro- 
mans made  paper  of  three  lays. 

Pliny  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  leaves  of  the  papyrus 
were  let  to  dry  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards  diftributed  ac- 
cording to  their  different  qualities  fit  for  different  kinds  of 
paper;  fcarce  more  than  twenty  ftrips  could  be  feparated 
from  each  ftalk. 

The  paper  of  the  Romans  never  exceeded  thirteen 
fingers-breadth,  and  this  was  their  fineft  and  molt  beauti- 
ful, as  that  of  Fannius.  In  order  to  be  deemed  perfect,  it 
was  to  be  thin,  compact,  white,  and  fmooth;  which  is 
much  the  fame  with  what  we  require  in  our  rag-paper.  It 
was  fleeked  with  a  tooth  or  fhell ;  and  this  kept  it  from 
foaking  the  ink,  and  made  it  gliften. 

The  Roman  paper  received  an  agglutination  as  well  as 
ours ;  which  was  prepared  with  flour  of  wheat,  diluted 
with  boiling  water,  on  which  were  thrown  fome  drops  of 
vinegar ;  or  with  crumbs  of  leavened  bread,  diluted  with 
boiling  water,  and  paffed  through  a  bolting-cloth.  Being 
afterwards  beaten  with  a  hammer,  it  was  fized  a  fecond 
time,  put  to  the  prefs,  and  extended  with  the  hammer. 
This  account  of  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  Caffiodorus,  who, 
fpeaking  of  the  leaves  of  papyrus,  ufed  in  his  time,  fays, 
that  they  were  white  as  fnow,  and  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  fmall  pieces  without  any  junction  appearing  in 
them,  which  feems  to  fuppofe  neceflkrily  the  ufe  of  fize. 


The  Egyptian  papyrus  feems  even  to  be  known  in  the  time 
of  Homer;  but  it  was  not,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
Varro,  till  about  the  time  of  the  conquefts  of  Alexander, 
that  it  began  to  be  manufactured  with  the  perfections  art 
always  adds  to  nature. 

Paper  made  in  this  manner,  with  the  bark  of  this  Egyp- 
tion  plant,  was  that  which  was  chiefly  ufed  till  the  tenth 
century  ;  when  fome  imagined  the  making  of  it  with 
pounded  cotton,  and  reduced  into  a  pulp.  This  method, 
known  in  China  feveral  ages  before,  appeared  at  laft  in  the 
empire  of  the  Eaft,  yet  without  any  certain  knowledge  of 
the  author,  the  time  and  place  of  this  fine  invention; 

In  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Infcriptions  and  Belles-Letters,  page  605  and  the 
following,  there  is  a  diflertation  of  father  Montfaucon, 
which  proves  that  cotton  paper,  x&faf  Po^valvog,  began 
to  be  ufed  in  the  empire  of  the  Eaft  about  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. There  are  feveral  Greek  manufcripts,  both  in  parch- 
ment or  vellum  and  cotton  paper,  that  bear  the  date  of  the 
year  they  were  written  in  ;  but  the  greateft  part  are  with- 
out date.  From  the  dated  manufcripts  a  furer  judgment 
may  be  formed  by  comparing  the  writings  of  the  age  of 
thofe  that  are  not.  The  moft  ancient  manufcript  in  cotton 
paper,  with  a  date,  is  that  of  the  king,  numbered  2889, 
which  was  written  in  1050 :  another  of  the  emperor's  li- 
brary, that  bears  alfo  its  date,  is  of  the  year^iooj;.  But, 
as  the  manufcripts  without  a  date  are  incomparably  more 
numerous  than  thofe  which  are  dated,  father  Montfaucon, 
by  comparing  the  writing,  difcovered  fome  of  the  tenth 
century;  among  others,  one  of  the  king's  library,  indorfed 
with  the  number  2436.  If  the  fame  fearch  was  made  in 
all  the  libraries  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  others  perhaps 
might  be  found  of  the  fame  time,  or  more  ancient.  Hence 
it  may  be  judged,  that  this  bombycine  or  cotton  paper  was 
invented  in  the  ninth  century,  or  at  lateft  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth,  its  ufe  was  common  throughout 
the  empire  of  the  Eaft,  and  even  in  Sicily.  Roger,  king 
of  Sicily,  fays,  in  a  Diploma  written  in  1145,  anc*  quoted 
by  Rocchus  Pyrrhus,  that  he  had  renewed  on  parchment  a  ■ 
charter  that  had  been  written  on  cotton  paper,  in  charta 
cuttunia,  in  the  year  1102,  and  another  dated  in  the  year 
1112.  About  the  fame  time,  the  emprefs  Irene,  confort 
of  Alexis  Comnenes,  fays,  in  her  rules  drawn  up  for  the 
nuns  fhe  had  founded  at  Conftantinople,  that  (he  leaves 
them  three  copies  of  the  rule,  two  on  parchment,  and  one 
on  cotton  paper  (Analec.  Gr.  p.  278.)  Since  this  time, 
cotton  paper  was  ftill  more  in  ufe  throughout  the  whole 
Conftantinopolitan  empire. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  paper  we  ufe,  nothing  can  with 
certainty,  fays  father  Montfaucon,  be  affirmed  concerning 
it.     Thomas  Demfter,  in  his  Gloffary  on  the  Inftitutes  of 
Juftinian,  fays,  that  it  was  invented  before  the  time  of  Ac- 
eurfius,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry :  "  Bombycece  chartes  paulo  ante  atatem  Accurfii  excogitate 
funt."  Though  he  there  fpeaks  of  Bombycine  paper,  I  be- 
lieve he  alfo  comprehends  under  that  name  the  linen  rag 
paper,  which  is  pretty  like  cotton  paper.     In  fome  coun- 
tries both  were  equally  ufed,  as  in  Sicily,  the  ftate  of  Ve- 
nice, and  perhaps  others.     Several  editions  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  made  at  Venice,  are  on  cotton  paper :  the  proxi- 
mity of  Greece,  had,  no  doubt,  introduced  the  ufe  of  it 
there ;  Demfter  feems  therefore  to  fpeak  of  both.     But  we 
have  a  more  ancient  and  exprefs  paflage  on  linen  rag  paper 
in  Petrus  Mauritius,  called  The  Venerable,  a  cotemporary 
of  St.  Bernard,  who   died  in   1153.     "  The  books   we 
read  every  day,  fays  he  in  his  treaiife  againft  the  Jews, 
are  made  of  fheep,  goat,  or  calf  fkin ;    or  of  Oriental 
plants,  that  is,  the  papyrus  of  Egypt ;  or  of  rags:"  "  Ex 
rafuris  veterum  pannorum."     Thefe  laft:  words  fignify  un- 
doubtedly the  paper,  fuch   as  is  now  ufed  :    there  were 
therefore  books  of  it  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and,  as  pub- 
lic acts  and  diplomas  were  written  on  the  Egyptian  paper 
till  the  eleventh,  it  is  probable  that  linen  rag  paper  was  in- 
vented about  the  fame  century,  and  that  it  occafioned  the 
difufe  of  the  Egyptian  paper  in  the  Weft,  as  well  as  that  of 
cotton  in  the  Eaft.     Petrus  Mauritius  tells  us,  that  there 
had  been  already,  in  his  time,  fome  books  of  the  linen  rag 
paper  ;    but  they  muft  have  been  very  fcarce ;  for,  not- 
withftanding  the  moft  diligent  fearch  of  the  learned  anti- 
quary Montfaucon,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  he  could  ne- 
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Ver  find  a  book  or  leaf  of  paper,  fuch  as  is  now  ufed,  be- 
fore the  year  1270 ;  fo  that  there  is  no  hope  of  finding  an 
exact  date  to  this  difcovery. 

The  fineft  and  whiteft  linen  rags  are  always  the  beft,  be- 
'caufe,  the  finer  the  thread  is,  the  more  eafily  it  is  whitened. 
Thofe  from  hemp  or  flax  are  preferred,  though  cotton  rags 
are  not  rejected.  New  cloth  does  not  fucceed  fo  well,  as 
taking  up  too  much  time  in  fining.  Woollen  and  filk  rags 
are  only  ufed  for  brown  paper;  but  even  for  this  purpofe 
they  fhould  be  mixed  up  with  a  large  parcel  of  coarfe  linen. 
Old  paper  may  a_lfo  ferve  for  the  fame  ufe,  but  the  wafte 
would  be  too  confiderable;  whence  it  is  rather  referved  for 
pafte-board,  in  the  manufacture  of  which,  being  worked 
in  lefs  time  and  with  lefs  force,  and  with  the  fame  water, 
it  will  alfo  lofe  much  lefs.  Befides,  paper  that  has  been  once 
fized,  though  paffed  through  boiling  water,  ftill  gives  the 
pulp  a  vifcidity,  which  ought  to  be  guarded  againft. 

It  may,  perhaps,  in  clofing  this  account,  be  very  agree- 
able to  our  readers  to  know,  that  paper  may  be  alfo  made 
nearly  as  common  as  it  is,  though  immediately  extracted 
from  plants  and  other  materials.  When  there  is  a  fcarcity 
of  rags  for  making  white  paper,  the  manufacturers  ufe  thofe 
which  at  other  times  ferve  for  making  coarfe  or  brown  pa- 
per, and  prepare  them  with  lime-water.  By  this  prepara- 
tion they  deftroy  the  foreign  bodies  that  may  be  in  thofe 
coarfe  materials ;  but,  as  at  the  fame  time  they  diflblve 
their  ligneous  fibres,  and  partly  deftroy  them,  they  muft 
lofe  confiderably  of  the  effective  fubftance  that  ferves  for 
other  qualities  of  the  paper.  ■  In  order  to  remedy  this  wafte, 
feveral  attempts  have  been  made  to  fubftitute  certain  plants, 
from  which,  though  with  more  difficulty,  paper  might  be 
extracted. 

Albert  Seba,  in  his  treatife  of  Natural  Hiftory,  invites 
the  curious  to  try  the  experiment :  it  feems,  fays  he,  that 
our  European  countries  are  in  no  want  of  proper  trees  for 
making  paper,  if  we  fhould  give  ourfelves  the  trouble  to 
examine  into  their  nature.  The  alga  marina,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  long,  ftrong,  and  vifcid  filaments,  and  the  Ruffian 
mats,  would  be  very  fit  for  this  purpofe.  Father  Du  Halde, 
and  other  authors  inform  us,  that  the  Chinefe  paper  is  made 
with  different  forts  of  plants,  and  that  of  Japan  with  the 
fecond  bark  or  rind  of  a  kind  of  mulberry-tree.  M.  De  la 
Loubare  fays,  that  the  Siamefe  make  their  paper  of  old 
cotton  rags,  or  with  the  bark  of  a  tree,  called  in  the  coun- 
try toncae.  Flacourt  defcribes  how  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
dagafcar  make  theirs  with  a  fpecies  of  mallows  they  call 
avo.  In  fliort,  moft  travellers  to  the  Indies  and  America, 
relate  the  advantages  of  the  fluffs  and  cloths  made  from 
palm-trees,  which,  undoubtedly,  might  be  eafily  converted 
into  paper. 

The  botanift  perceives  a  regular  order  in  all  fuch  plants 
as  are  judged  proper  for  being  made  into  paper.  Moft  of 
them  are  compofed  of  long  longitudinal  fibres,  more  or 
lefs  clofe,  and  clothed  with  a  fubftance  that  fills  up  the  in- 
terftices;  fuch  are  the  palmiferous,  gramineous,  liliaceous, 
ftamineous,  and  malvaceous. 

The  palmiferous  clafs  is  that  which  is  chiefly  ufed  by  the 
Indians,  Afiatics,  and  Americans,  for  their  cloaths,  cord- 
age, fails  of  (hips,  and  other  utenfils.  Almoft  all  parts  of 
thefe  trees  are  ufed,  according  to  the  different  manufac- 
tures they  may  have  occafion  for :  in  fome  of  them  the  fpatha 
is  made  choice  of,  that  inclofes  the  germen  of  the  fruits  be- 
fore their  maturity,  or  that  which  fuftains  the  young 
leaves;  in  others,  the  fort  of  flocks  or  tow  that  furrounds 
the  fruit;  in  others,  the  young  and  tender  leaves;  and  in 
others,  laftly,  the  bark  is  preferred  to  other  parts.  The 
fruit,  fpatha,  leaves,  and  bark  of  the  cocoa-tree  are  all 
employed,  as  travellers  relate,  in  different  kinds  of  manu- 
factures. Rumphius,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Plants  of  Am- 
boyna,  fays  as  much  of  the  calapa.  The  pinanga,  the 
wild  lontarus,  the  tecum,  the  hakum,  the  wonga,  other 
fpecies  of  the  palm-tree,  furnifh  from  their  leaves  a  more 
or  lefs  fine  thread,  which  the  people  make  fluffs  of,  and 
alfo  paper,  particularly  from  the  leaves  of  the  hakum. 

According  to  Ray,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Plants,  the  cocoa- 
tree  contains  in  its  pith  upwards  of  fifty  or  fixty  fheets  of 
paper,  which  may  ferve  for  writing  on.  A  book  of  the 
fame  kind  may  be  found  in  the  middle  of  a  Peruvian  fruit, 
mentioned  by  M.  Frezier,  in  his  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  : 
whence  it  is  probable,  that  the  pith  of  the  palm-tree,  and 
the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  may  be  eafily  reduced  into  leaves. 
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It  is  from  an  elder-tree  that  thofe  beautiful  artificial  flowe'rs 
are  made,  which  are  brought  us  from  China;  and  books 
have  been  feen  of  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  mallows,  which 
require  no  other  labour  than  to  be  dried  with  art,  and  fe- 
parated  into  leaves. 

The  mufa  has  been  employed  for  much  the  fame  pur- 
pofes :  it  is  alfo  called  Adam's  fig-tree,  upon  account  of  the 
prodigious  bignefs  of  its  leaves,  each  of  which  is  fufficient 
to  wrap  a  man  up  in ;  and  they  are  therefore  ufed  for  the 
burying  of  the  dead. 

The  liliaceous  clafs  comprehends  the  aloes  and  the  yucca, 
both  very  filamentous  and  fibrous  plants,  and  fit  for  making 
paper.  A  thread  is  drawn  from  the  aloes,  well  known  for 
its  property  of  not  extending,  and  for  the  ufe  that  is  made 
of  it  in  experiments  of  phyfics.  Father  Tertre,  in  his  Na- 
tural Hiftory  of  the  Antilles,  defcribes  the  manner  of  draw- 
ing thread  from  this  plant.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  the  Plants  of  Jamaica,  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  aloes  :  his 
fecond  fpecies  is  that  which  Bauhin,  in  hisPinax,  page  20, 
calls  the  eleventh  fpecies  of  paper.  Clufius,  in  his  treatife 
of  Exotic  Plants,  page  6,  fpeaks  of  a  ball  of  thread,  made 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which,  according  to  Sir  Plans  Sloane, 
is  the  fame  aloes.  Bauhin  copies  Clufius,  and  fays,  that 
this  thread  is  very  fine  and  white.  The  third  fpecies 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  aloes,  which  is  a  true  fpecies  of 
yucca,  is  known,  in  Laet,  page  645,  by  the  name  of  the 
excellent  fpecies  of  hemp  or  flax,  which  comes  very  near 
filk.  Seba  has  given,  in  his  firft  volume,  the  figure  of 
two  leaves  of  a  plant,  which  he  calls  the  aquatic  rufh  of 
Surinam,  compofed  of  innumerable  threads;  andhe  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  rufh  deferves  to  be  examined,  in  regard  to 
the  utility  that  may  accrue  from  it. 

The  firft  paper  that  deferves  that  name,  was  manufactu- 
red from  the  gramineous  clafs :  the  Chinefe  bamboo  is  a 
plant  of  the  fame  clafs. 

The  birch  is  one  of  the  firft  trees,  of  which  the  bark  had 
been  ufed  for  writing  upon.  By  the  name  of  bark  we 
fhould  always,  it  feems,  underftand  the  inner  lay,  placed 
under  the  thick  bark,  which  will  become  ligneous :  it  was 
therefore  always  called  liber  by  the  Latins.  Hemp,  the 
blackberry-bufh,  and  nettles,  belong  to  the  fame  clafs  of 
plants,  and  have  been  all  ufed  for  making  paper.  Ksemp- 
fer  and  Seba  fay,  that  the  tree  the  Japanefe  make  paper  of 
is  a  fort  of  mulberry-tree,  or  papyrus,  its  fruit  being  like 
that  of  our  mulberry-trees.  Father  Du  Halde  fays,  that 
the  fame  mulberry- tree,  whofe  leaves  are  ufed  by  the  Chi- 
nefe for  feeding  filk-worms,  furnifhes  branches,  the  bark  of 
which  ferves  to  make  paper,  and  ftrong  enough  to  cover 
the  common  umbrellas. 

Hemp  may  ferve  for  making  paper,  without  having  paf- 
fed  through  the  rag  ftate.  M.  Guetard,  having  tried  the 
experiment  with  fuccefs,  concludes,  that  when,  in  rope- 
walks  and  arfenals,  there  is  a  great  confumption  of  hemp, 
and  no  other  ufe  is  commonly  made  of  the  tow,  than  to 
let  it  rot  for  dunging  gardens,  this  fame  tow,  and  other  re- 
fufe  of  the  hemp,  may  be  very  well  referved  for  the  purpofe 
of  paper.  Other  experiments,  made  by  him  on  the  bul- 
len  of  hemp,  on  mallows  and  nettles,  being  previoully  left 
to  rot  in  water,  were  likewife  attended  with  fuccefs. 

Mention  has  been  made,  in  the  Oeconomic  Journal  for 
April,  1 751,  of  a  manufacture  of  nettle-thread,  that  was 
then  eftablifhed  at  Leipfic.  The  plant,  called  urtica  urens 
maxima,  the  great  ftinging-nettle,  very  common  in  Eng- 
land, being  gathered  when  its  ftalks  feem  to  be  about  half 
faded,  is  left  to  dry,  and  then  beaten  fo  as  to  facilitate  the 
drawing  off  She  rind  from  the  ligneous  parts.  This  rind 
may  be  prepared  as  flax;  ^nd,  being  fpun,  yields  a  thread 
of  a  greenifh  brown,  very  even  and  clear,  and  nearly  refem- 
bling  a  woollen  thread.  Being  boiled,  it  emits  a  greenifh 
juice,  but  afterwards  becomes  whiter,  more  even,  and  ftrong. 
Thefe  experiments,  which  were  carried  on  fuccefsfully  for 
the -making  of  cloths,  would  no  doubt  fucceed  equally,  in 
regard  to  paper. 

The  malvaceous  clafs  affords,  in  like  manner,  plants 
which  are  very  fit  for  being  manufactured  into  paper;  and, 
befides  all  thofe  already  mentioned,  flax,  the  linden-tree,  the 
yoke-elm,  and  even  thirties,  are  poffefi'ed  of  the  like  pro- 
perties. 

M.  De  Reaumur  was  of  opinion,  that  wood,  in  a  ftate 

of  putrefaction,  might  be  alfo  formed  into  paper.     The  dif- 

folution  hemp  has  undergone  in  its  feveral  preparations,  bears 
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fome  relation  to  wood  diflblving  by  putrefaction.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  laft  degree  of  putrefaction  that  is  here  necef- 
'fary  ;  for  paper  requires  only  a  degree  of  diffolution,  which 
lias  not  deprived  the  plant  of  its  intire  adhefion.  Wafps 
feem  very  intelligent  in  making  choice  of  wood  that  is  of 
a  degree  capable  of  being  formed  into  their  fort  of  pafte- 
board-:  and,  indeed,  the  out-works  of  a  wal'p's  neft  feem  to 
be  of  paper  or  pafteboard  ;  and  it  is  with  rotten  wood,  pre- 
pared after  their  manner,  that  they  at  laft  give  it  the  form 
we  fee  it  in. 

Even  nature  prepares  fufficiemly,  -without  the  help  of 
any  art,  a  very  fine  paper  of  plants  that  have  rotted  at  the 
bottom  of  water.  M.  Guetard  has  obferved,  in  pools  of 
water,  which  were  dried  up  in  woods  and  forefts,  fome  con- 
siderable maffes  of  a  matter  quite  like  paper.  This  was  an 
affemblage  of  leaves  which  were  eafy  to  be  feparated,  and 
could  be  torn  as  paper;  and,  though  he  could  not  exactly 
determine,  whether  this  paper  was  formed  only  of  rotten 
leaves,  or  of  a  kind  of  byffus,  it  notwithftanding  appeared 
to  him,  that  leaves  and  rotten  plants  were  the  principal  in- 
gredients in  its  compofition. 

The  affertion  would  be,  perhaps,  too  bold  and  general, 
if  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  all  plants  indifcriminately  might 
jferve  for  the  making  of  paper ;  fo  that,  to  make  it  eafily  and 
of  a  good  fort,  feveral -qualities  are  required  in  the  plants 
that  are  chofen  for  this  purpofe.  The  fibres  ought  to  be 
fufceptible  of  acquiring  whitenefs ;  they  ought  alfo  to  be 
fpungy,  and  capable  of  being  penetrated  by  the  liquids  which 
are  ufed  for  reducing  them  into  paper.  Thofe  fibres  muft 
be  feparated  without  being  deftroyed ;  they  muft  be  in  a  con- 
dition of  being  reduced  into  a  pap  almoft  without  confif- 
tence,  whereof  the  molecules  are  foft,  fine,  and  like  cotton. 
After  deficcation,  they  muft  refume  a  new  confidence ;  and, 
having  been  diluted  in  water,  they  muft  refume  a  new  tex- 
ture, and  ftill  referve,  after  the  laft  incorporation,  their 
foftnefs,  porofity,  and  whitenefs. 

So  many  neceflary  qualities  for  the  formation  of  paper 
muft,  of  courfe,  greatly  limit  the  number  of  plants  fit  for 
this  ufe.  ■ 

Method  of  making  linen-paper, _  The  linen  rags,  be- 
ing carried  to  the  mill,  are  firft  forted,  then  wafhed  very 
clean  in  puncheons,  whofe  fides  are  grated  with  ftrong 
wires,  and  the  bottoms  bored  full  of  holes.  After  this  they 
are  fermented,  that  is,  laid  in  fquare  heaps,  clofe  covered 
■with  facking  till  they  fweat  and  rot,  which  is  commonly 
done  in  four  or  five  days.  When  duly  fermented,  they  are 
twifted  into  handfuls,  cut  ftnall,  and  thrown  into  oval  mor- 
tars, made  of  well  ieafoned  oak,  about  half  a  yard  deep, 
with  an  iron  plate  at  bottom,  an  inch  thick,  eight  inches 
broad,  and  thirty  long.  In  the  middle  is  a  wafhing-block, 
with  five  holes  in  it,  and  a  piece  of  hair-fieve  fattened  on 
the  infide,  fo  that  nothing  can  pafs  out  except  dirty  water. 
Thefe  mortars  are  continually  fupplied  with  water  by  little 
troughs  from  a  ciftern  filled  by  buckets  fattened  to  the  floats 
of  the  great  wheel,  which  raifes  the  wooden  hammers  for 
pounding  the  rags  in  the  mortars.  When  the  rags  are  beat- 
en to  a  certain  degree,  called  the  firft  fluff,  the  pulp  is  re- 
moved into  boxes,  where  it  is  left  to  mellow  about  a  week; 
then  it  is  put  into  a  clean  mortar,  pounded  afrefh,  and  then 
removed  into  preffes  or  boxes  as  before,  in  which  ftate  it  is 
called  the  fecond  fluff.  The  mafs  being  beat  a  third  time, 
till.it  refembles  flour  and  water,  without  any  lumps,  it  is 
thereby  fitted  by  the  pit-mortar,  where  it  is  perfectly  dif- 
folved,  and  is  then  carried  to  the  vat  to  be  formed  into  pa- 
per. 

But  lately,  inftead  of  pounding  the  rags  to  a  pulp  with 
large  hammers,  as  above,  they  make  ufe  of  engines,  which 
perform  the  work  in  much  lefs  time.  Thefe  engines  con- 
lift  of  a  round  folid  piece  of  wood,  into  which  are  fattened 
feveral  long  pieces  of  fteel  ground  very  fharp.  This  is  placed 
in  a  large  trough  with  the  rags,  and  a  fufrkient  quanti- 
ty of  water.  At  the  bottom  of  the  trough  is  a  plate  with 
fteel  bars,  ground  fharp  like  the  former.  The  engine,  be- 
ing carried  round  with  a  prodigious  velocity,  reduces  the 
rags  to  a  pulp  in  a  very  fhort  time.  It  muft  be  obferved  that 
the  motion  of  the  engine  caufes  the  water  in  the  trough  to 
circulate,  and  by  that  means  conftantly  returns  the  fluff  "to 
the  engine.  The  trough  is  conftantly  fed  with  clean  water 
at  one  end,  while  the  dirty  water  from  the  rags  is  carried  off 
at  the  other,  through  a  hole  defended  with  urine  gratings, 


in  order  to  hinder  any  of  the  pulp  from  going  off  with  the' 
dirty  water.  # 

When  the  ftuffis  diffidently  prepared  as  above,  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  vat,  and  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
which  they  call  priming  the  vat.     The  vat  is  rightly  primed, 
when  the  liquor  has  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  pulp,  as  that 
the  mould  dipped  into  it  will  juft  take  up  enough  to  make  a 
fheet  of  paper  of  the  thickhefs  required.     The  mould  is  a 
fquare  fieve,  about  one  inch  deep,  having  a  brafs  wire  bot- 
tom, refting  on  flicks  to  prevent  its  bagging,  and  to  keep  it 
exactly  horizontal.     This  mould  the  maker  dips  into  the 
liquor,  and  gives  it  a  fhake,  as  he  takes  it  out,  to  clear  the 
water  from  the  pulp.     ffe  then  Aides  it  along  a  groove  to 
the  coucher,  who  turns  the  fheet,  lays  it  on  a  felt,  and 
returns  the  mould  to  the  maker,  who  by  this  time  has  pre- 
pared a  fecond  fheet  in  another  mould ;  and  thus  they  pro- 
ceed, laying  alternately  a  fheet  and  a  felt  till  they  'hav* 
made  fix  quires  of  paper,  which  is  called   a  poft.     This 
quantity  is  then  put  under  a  prefs,  and  by  the  ftrength  of 
five  or  fix  men  all  the  water  is  preiTed  from  ic ;  after  which 
it  is  feparated  from  the  felts,  laid  regularly  one  fheet  upon 
another,  and,  having  undergone  a  fecond  preffing,  is  hung 
up  to  dry.     When  fufficiently  dried,  it  is  taken  off  the 
lines,  rubbed  fmooth  with  the  hands,  and  laid  by  till  fized, 
which  is  the  next  operation.     For  this  they  cbufe  a  fine 
temperate  day,  and,  having  boiled  a  proper  quantity  of 
clean  parchment,  or  vellum  fhavings,  till  they  come  to  a 
fize,  they  prepare  a  fine  cloth,  on  which  they  ftrew  a  due 
proportion  of  white  vitriol  and  roch  allum  finely  powdered, 
and  ftrain  the  fize  through  it  into  a  large  tub,    wherein 
they  dip  as  much  paper  at  once  as  they  can  conveniently 
hold,  and  with  a  quick  motion  give  every  fheet  its  fhare  of 
the  fize,  which  muft  be  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  well  bear  it. 
After  this  it  is  preffed,  hung  up  fheet  by  fheet  to  dry,  and 
then,  being  forted,  is  told  into  quires,  which  are  folded, 
preffed  very  hard,  and  fo  tied  up  in  reams,  or  bundles,  for 
fale. 

Papers  are  of  various  kinds :  with  regard  to  colours, 
they  may  be  divided  into  white,  brown,  blue,  &c.  With 
regard  to  quality,  into  fine,  fecond,  baftard,  fuperfine, 
&c.  With  regard  to  ufe,  into  writing,  printing,  preffing, 
cap,  cartridge,  copy,  chancery,  poft,  &c.  With  regard 
to  dimenfions,  into  demy,  medium,  crown,  fools-cap, 
pot,  royal,  fuper-royal,  imperial,  elephant,  atlas,  &c. 
With  regard  to  country,  into  Germany,  Lombardy,  Ro- 
chelle,  Genoa,  Holland,  England,  &c. 

We  have  alfo  printed  paper  to  hang  rooms  with,  ftamped 
paper  to  write  obligations,  deeds,  and  contracts  uponj 
ruled  paper  for  books  of  accounts,  &c.  To  which  may 
be  added,  cut  and  gilt  paper  for  letters,  &c. 

Blue  paper  is  ufed  for  fugar-loaves,  and  wrapping  up 
linen,  &c. 

Blotting  paper  is  paper  not  fized,  and  in  which  ink  rea- 
dily finks :  it  is  ufed  in  books  of  accounts,  &c.  in  lieu  of 
fand,  to  prevent  blotting.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  apothecaries 
for  filtring. 

Teint  or  demi-teint  paper,  a  paper  for  defigning  on, 
which  is  either  brown,  blue,  or  bifterd. 

Bi/lerd  paper,  is  white  paper  wafhed  over  with  a  fponge 
dipped  in  foot-water.  Its  ufe  is  to  fave  the  labour  of  the 
crayon,  in  places  which  are  to  be  fhadowed  the  fame  depth 
with  the  teint  of  this  paper :  for  light  places  they  are  made 
with  chalk. 

Marbled  paper,  a  fort  of  paper  painted  with  divers  co- 
lours, which  is  made  by  applying  a  fheet  on  the  furface 
of  a  liquor,  wherein  colours,  diluted  with  oil,  or  ox's  gall, 
are  fufpended. 

The  manner  of  making  marbled  paper.  They  firft  provide 
a  trough,  either  of  lead  or  wood,  well  joined  and  pitched, 
of  the  fhape  and  dimenfions  of  the  paper  to  be  marbled, 
and  about  four  fingers  deep,  which  is  to  contain  the  liquor 
ufed  in  the  operation.  This  liquor  is  made  by  macerating 
a  quantity  of  gum  tragacanth,  four  or  five  days,  in  fair 
water,  which  is  to  be  ftirred  from  time  to  time,  and  frefh 
water  daily  added,  till  it  be  of  a  confidence  fomewhat 
thinner  than  oil,  and  then  it  is  drained  into  the  trough  for 
ufe.  The  colours  to  be  applied  on  the  furface  of  the  li- 
quor (which  are  ufually  blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow) 
being  prepared  of  proper  ingredients,  there  is  added  to 
them  a  little  ox   or  fifh  gall ;  and,  if  the  colours,  when 
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fprinkledon  the  liquor,  do  not  dilate  themfelves  fufliciently, 
more  gall  mult  be  added ;  but,  if  they  fpread  too  much, 
the  fault  muft  be  corrected  by  adding  more  of  the  colour. 
The  colours  being  ranged  in  gallipots  on  the  table,  where 
the  trough  is  placed,  they  begin  by  dipping  a  brum  of  hog's 
toair  into  the  colour,  commonly  the  blue  firft,  and  fprin- 
kling  it  on  the  furfaoe  of  the  liquor ;  then  the  red  is  applied 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  with  another  brum ;  afterwards 
the  yellow,  and  afterwards  the  green. 

When  all  the  colours  are  thus  floating  on  the  liquor, 
they  ufe  a  pointed  ftick,  Which  being  drawn  with  addrefs, 
from  one  fide  of  the  trough  to  the  other,  ftirs  up  the  li- 
quor and  fluctuating  colours;  after  which  they  draw  a 
comb  over  the  furface  of  the  liquor  permitting  only  the 
teeth  to  enter  ;  and  this  being  performed  with  a  gentle  and 
uniform  motion,  makes  thofe  clouds  and  undulations  on 
which  the  beauty  of  the  paper  very  much  depends. 

The  colours  lying  in  this  pofture,  the  operator  applies 
on  them  a  fheet  of  white  paper,  previously  moiftened, 
which  requires  a  dexterity  only  attainable  by  practice,  the 
furface  of  the  liquor  and  paper  being  to  meet  equally  in  all 
its  parts  ;  which  done,  before  the  colours  have  time  to  foak 
through,  he  lifts  it  up  nimbly,  and  fpreads  it  .on  a  board, 
where  having  lain  a  while,  it  is  hung  upon  a  line  to  dry, 
and  is  then  polifhed  with  a  marble  ftone  or  knob  of  ivory. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  fprinkling  of  the  colours 
is  to  be  renewed,  and  the  other  operations  to  be  performed 
with  the  ftick  and  comb,  at  every  application  of  a  frefh 
fheet  of  paper,  becaufe  each  fheet  takes  off  all  the  colours 
from  the  liquor. 

Duties  upon  paper,  pafte-board,  &c.  2  IVill.  and  Mar. 
feffl  2.  cap.  4.  feci.  42.  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  feS}.  32.  12  Ann. 
flat.  2.  c.  9. 

Penalty  on  removing  painted  paper  before  furveyed. 
I  Geo.  I.  c.  36.  /  17. 

Rags  may  be  imported  free.     11  Geo.  I.  c-  7.  f.  10. 
The  drawback  on  exportation  of  foreign  paper  taken 
away.     10  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /.  4. 

For  the  drawback  and  regulations  of  Britifh  paper  on 
exportation.     See  Drawback. 

PAPER-CREDIT  fignifies,  in  general,  whatever  pro- 
perty is  circulated  in  a  ftate,  or  transferred  from  one  per- 
fon to  another  by  the  means  of  any  written  paper  obliga- 
tion, inftead  of  hard  money,  or  merchandizes,  or  lands  ;  fuch 
as  exchequer  bills,  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  promiffory 
notes,  bonds,  mortgages ;  and  fome  include  herein  all  trans- 
fers made  by  flocks,  &c.  The  term  confidered  in  this  ac- 
ceptation, including  the  conveyance  of  property  of  any 
kind  whatever,  from  perfon  to  perfon,  and  from  nation  to 
nation,  by  the  means  of  paper  authority  only,  comprehends 
a  wonderful  circulation  of  property  over  the  whole  trafli- 
cable  world  ;  without  which,  the  concerns  of  commerce 
could  not  poflibly  be  carried  on  with  that  extent  and  faci- 
lity they  are  at  prefent. 

In  order  to  render  what  we  fhall  obferve  of  ufe  chiefly  to 
our  own  country,  we  fhall  reftrain  our  confideration  to  the 
circulation  of  property  of  this  fort  within  ourfelves. 

Erafmus  Philips,  Efq;  computes  in  the  year  1725,  the 
whole  money-tranfaclions  of  this  nation  at  126,199,3281. 
which  he  does  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

It  is  a  ftupendous  thought,  fays  this  gen- 
tleman, toconfider  the  money-tranfadf  ions 
of  this  kingdom ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  give  fome  account  of  it. 
I  believe  I  fhall  be  allowed  to  compute 
the  rents  of  this  kingdom  at  20,000,000 1, 

And  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  lands 
of  England  are  not  taxed  at  half  the  value, 
this  account  may  be  near  the  truth. 

The  duties  on  the  cuftoms  produces  per 
annum  about  .        1,600,000 

Which,  upon  an  average  of  30 1.  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  fhews  our  imports  to  be  for 
about  5,300,000 

Befides,  our  re-exports,  which  may  be 

about  1,500,000 

The  reft  of  our  duties  and  funds  2,199,328 

If  it  is  allowed  me,  that  there  are  eight 

millions  of  people  in  this  nation,  I  belLeve 

I  fhall  not  exceed,  if  I  reckon  the  manu- 


factures confumed  at  home  to  amount  to 

per  annum  1 6,000,0  60 1« 

I  fhall  not  mention   the  intereft  arifing 

from  mortgaged  land,  that  being  computed 

before  in  the  rental ;  but  I  muft  take  notice 

of  the  mortgages  themfelves,  becaufe  they 

are  often  transferred,  and  may  be  reckoned 

money  in  circulation  3  and  thefe  have  been 

computed  at  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  land, 

which  will  come  to  about  26,006,066 

The  next  thing  I  fhall  mention  is,  the     prin.  monep 

great  national  debt, 

And  this  is  about  53,000,000 
The  malt  produces  more,  about  609,000 
So  that  the  whole  money-tranfadtions  of * 

this  nation,  feems  to  be  for  about                   126,199,328 
And  all  this  is  carried  on  with  no  more  1 

of  fpecie  than  15,000,000 


And  perhaps  I  may  be  particular  in  faying,  the  reafon 
of  this  prodigious  circulation  is  the  debt  itfelf;  for  the 
large  and  regular  intereft  that  has  been  paid  on  thofe  ftate 
actions,  have  exhaufted  all  private  hoards,  and  made  thefe 
fecurities  become  like  a  new  fpecies  of  money,  current  in 
every  body's  hands. 

Since  Mr.  Phillips  wrote,  not  only  the  national  debts, 
but  the  public  revenue  has  greatly  augmented,  and  confe- 
quently  our  paper-circulation  has  increafed  in  the  like  pra» 
portion  ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  quantity  of  fpe- 
cie, at  prefent,  is  much  below  15,000,000,  at  which,  when 
that  gentleman  wrote,  he  computed  it. 

And  how  detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  in  other  refpedts, 
this  great  increafe  of  paper-credit  is  likely  one  day  to  prove* 
may  be  inferred  from  what  follows,  according  to  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Hume*. 

*  See  Hume's  Political  Difcourfes. 
Firft,  It  is  certain,  fays  that  gentleman,  that  our  natio- 
nal debts  caufe  a  mighty  confluence  of  people  and  riches  to 
the  capital,  by  the  great  fums  which  are  levied  in  the  coun- 
ties to  pay  the  intereft  of  thofe  debts  ;  and  perhaps  too, 
by  the  advantages  in  trade,  which  they  give  the  merchants 
in  the  capital  .above  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 

Secondly,  Public  flocks,  being  a  fpecies  of  pader-credit, 
have  all  the  difadvantages  attending  that  fpecies  of  money. 
They  banifh  gold  and  filver,  from  the  moft  confiderable 
commerce  of  the  ftate,  reduce  them  to  common  circula- 
tion, and  by  that  means  render  all  provifions  and  labour 
dearer,  than  otherwife  they  would  be. 

Thirdly,  The  taxes  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  intereft 
of  thefe  debts,  are  a  check  upon  induftry,  heighten  the 
price  of  labour,  and  are  an  oppreffion  on  the  poorer  fort. 
Fourthly,  As  foreigners  poffefs  a  fhare  of  our  national 
funds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner  tributary  to 
them,  and  may,  in  time,  occafion  the  tranfport  of  our 
people  and  our  induftry. 

Fifthly,  The  greateft  part  of  public  ftock  being  always 
in  the  hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their  revenue, 
our  funds  give  great  encouragement  to  an  ufelefs  and  in- 
active life. 

But  though  the  injury  that  arifes  to  commerce  and  in- 
duftry from  our  public  funds,  will  appear,  upon  ballancing 
the  whole,  very  confiderable,  it  is  trivial  in  comparifon  of 
the  prejudice  that  refults  to  the  ftate,  confidered  as  a  body 
politic  ;  which  muft  fupport  itfelf  in  the  fociety  of  nations, 
and  have  various  tranfadtions  with  other  ftates,  in  wars 
and  negotiations.  The  ill  there  is  pure  and  unmixed, 
without  any  favourable  circumftance  to  attone  for  it ;  and 
it  is  an  ill  too,  of  a  nature  the  higheft  and  moft  im- 
portant. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no 
weaker  upon  account  of  its  debts,  fince  they  are  moftly 
due  amongft  ourfelves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one, 
as  they  take  from  another.  It  is  like  transferring  money 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  which  leaves  the  perfon 
neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such  loofe  reafon- 
ings  and  fpecious  comparifons  will  always  pafs,  where  we 
judge  not  upon  principles.  We  afk,  is  it  poffible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  overburden  a  nation  with  axes,  even 
where  the  fovereign  refides  among  them  ?  The  very  doubt 
feems  extravagant ;  fince  it  is  requifite  in  every  common- 
wealth, 
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wealth,  that  there  be  a  certain  proportion  obferved  betwixt 
the  laborious  and  the  idle  part  of  it.  But  if  all  our  pre- 
fent taxes  be  mortgaged,  muft  we  not  invent  new  ones  ? 
And  may  not  this  matter  be  carried  to  a  length,  that  is 
ruinous  and  deftruflive?  In  every  nation  there  are  always 
fome  methods  of  levying  money  more  eafy  than  others, 
fuitable  to  the  way  of  living  of  the  people,  and  the  com- 
modities they  make  ufe  of.  In  Britain,  the  excifes  upon 
malt  and  beer  afford  a  very  large  revenue,  becaufe  the  ope- 
rations of  malting  and  brewing  are  tedious  and  impoffible 
to  be  concealed ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  commo- 
dities are  not  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to  life,  as  that  their 
price  would  very  much  affect  the  poorer  fort. 

Duties  upon  confumptions  are  more  equal  and  eafy,  than 
tliofe  upon  pofleffions.  What  a  lofs  is  it  to  the  public, 
that  the  former  are  all  exhaufted,  and  that  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  raoft  grievous  method  of  levying  taxes ! 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only  ftewards  to  the 
public,  muft  not  neceffity  force  them  to  practife  all  the  arts 
of  oppreffion  ufed  by  ftewards,  where  the  abfence  and 
negligence  of  the  proprietor  render  them  fecure  againft 
enquiry  ? 

It  will  fcarce  be  aliened,  that  no  bounds  ought  ever  to 
be  fet  to  national  debts,  and  that  the  public  would  be  no 
weaker,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  millings  in  the  pound  land- 
tax  mortgaged,  along  with  all  the  prefent  cuftoms  and  ex- 
cifes. There  is  fomething  therefore  in  the  cafe,  befides  the 
mere  transferring  of  property  from  one  hand  to  another. 
In  five  hundred  years,  the  pofterity  of  thofe  now  in  the 
coaches,  and  of  thdfe  upon  the  boxes,  will  probably  have 
changed  places,  without  affecting  the  public  by  thefe  re- 
volutions. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  there  is  a  ftrange  fupinenefs, 
from  long  cuftom,  crept  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  re- 
gard to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  fo  vehemently 
complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doctrines.  We 
all  own,  that  the  moft  fanguine  imagination  cannot  hope, 
either  that  this,  or  any  future  miniftry,  will  be  poffeffed  of 
fuch  rigid  and  fteady  frugality,  as  to  make  any  confidera- 
ble  progrefs  in  the  payment  of  our'debts  ;  or  that  thefitua- 
tion  of  foreign  affairs  will,  for  any  long  time,  allow  them 
leifure  and  tranquility,  fufHcient  for  fuch  an  undertaking  *. 
What  then  is  to  become  of  us  ?  The  events  here  will  de- 
pend little  upon  the  contingencies  of  battles,  negociations, 
intrigues,  and  factions.  There  feems  to  be  a  natural  pro- 
grefs of  things,  which  may  guide  our  reafoning. 

*  In  limes  of  peace  and  fecurity,  when  alone  it  is  poffi- 
ble  to  pay  debts,  the  monied  intereft  are  averfe  to  receive 
partial  payments,  which  they  know  not  how  to  difpofe  of 
to  advantage,  and  the  landed  intereft  are  averfe  to  continue 
the  taxes  requifite  for  thatpurpofe.  Why  therefore  mould 
a  minifter  perfevere  in  a  meafure  fo  difagreeable  to  all  par- 
ties ?  For  the  fake,  we  fuppofe,  of  a  pofterity,  which  he 
will  never  fee  ;  or  of  a  few  reafonable  reflecting  people, 
whofe  united  intereft,  perhaps,  will  not  be  able  to  fecure 
him  the  fmalleft  borough  in  England.  It  is  not  likely  we 
fliall  ever  find  a  rrwhifter  fo  bad  a  politician.  With  regard 
to  thefe  narrow  destructive  maxims  of  politics,  all  minifters 
are  expert  enough. 

As  it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate  (hare  of  pru- 
dence, when  we  firtt  began  this  pradtice  of  mortgaging, 
to  have  foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  minifters, 
that  things  would  neceflarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we  fee; 
fo  now,  that  they  have  at  laft  fo  happily  reached  it,  it 
may  not  be  difficult  to  guefs  at  the  coniequence.  It  muft, 
indeed,  be  one  of  thefe  events ;  either  the  nation  muft  deftroy 
public  credit,  or  public  credit  will  deftroy  the  nation.  It 
is  impoffible  they  can  both  fubfift,  after  the  manner  they 
have  been  hitherto  managed,  in  this  as  well  as  in  fome 
other  ftates.     See  the  article  Monied  Interest. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  fcheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  which  was  propofed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr. 
Hutchinfon,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was  much 
approved  of  by  fome  men  of  fenfe,  but  never  likely  to  take 
effect :  he  afl'erted,  that  there  was  a  fallacy  in  imagining, 
that  the  public  owed  this  debt ;  for  that  really  every  indi- 
vidual owed  a  proportional  (hare  of  it,  and  paid,  in  his 
taxes,  a  proportional  (hare  of  the  intereft,  befides  the  ex- 
pellees of  levying  thefe  taxes.  Had  we  not  better  then, 
fays  he,  make  a  proportional  diftribution  of  the  debt  among 
us,  and  each  of  us  contribute  a  fum  fuitable  to  his  pro- 


perty, and  by  that  means,  difcharge  at  once,  all  our  fund* 
and  public  mortgages  ?  He  feems  not  to  have  confidered, 
that  the  laborious  poor  pay  a  confiderable  part  of  the  taxes 
by  their  annual  confumptions,  though  they  could  not  ad- 
vance at  once,  a  proportional  part  of  the  fum  required. 
Not  to  mention,  that  property  in  money,  and  ftock  in 
trade,  might  eafily  be  concealed  or  difguifed;  and  that  vt- 
fible  property  in  lands  and  houfes  would  really  at  laft  an- 
fwer  for  the  whole;  an  inequality  and  oppreffion,  which 
would  never  be  fubmitted  to.  But  though  this  project  is 
never  likely  to  take  place,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable, 
that  when  the  nation  becomes  heartily  fick  of  the  debts, 
and  cruelly  oppreffed  by  them,  fome  daring  projector  may 
arife,  with  vifionary  fchemes  for  their  difcharge.  And, 
as  public  credit  will  begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little 
frail,  the  leaft  touch  will  deftroy  it,  as  happened  in  France, 
and  in  this  manner  it  will  die  of  the  doctor  *. 

*  Some  neighbouring  ftates  practife  an  eafy  expedient, 
by  which  they  lighten  their  public  debts.  The  French 
have  a  cuftom  (as  the  Romans  formerly  had)  of  augment- 
ing their  money ;  and  this  the  nation  has  been  fo  much  fa- 
miliarized to,  that  it  hurts  not  public  credit,  though  it  be 
really  cutting  off  at  once,  by  an  edict,  fo  much  of  their 
debts.  The  Dutch  dirhinifh  the  intereft  without  the  con- 
tent of  their  creditors.  Could  we  practife  either  of  thefe 
methods,  we  need  never  be  oppreffed  by  the  national  debt, 
and  it  is  not  impoffible  but  one  of  thefe,  or  fome  other 
method,  may,  at  all  adventures,  be  tried  on  the  augment- 
ation of  our  incumbrances  and  difficulties.  But  people  in  this 
country  are  fo  good  reafoners  upon  whatever  regards  their 
intereft,  that  fuch  a  practice  will  deceive  no  body  ;  and 
public  credit  will  probably  tumble  at  once,  by  fo  dange- 
rous a  trial. 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national 
faith  will  be  the  neceflary  effect  of  wars,  defeats,  misfor- 
tunes, and  public  calamities,  or  even,  perhaps,  of  victo- 
ries and  conquefts.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  when  we  fee 
princes  and  ftates  fighting  and  quarrelling  amidft  their  funds, 
debts,  and  public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to.our  mind, 
a  match  of  cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  china-fhop.  How 
can  it  be  expected  that  fovereigns  will  fpare  a  fpecies  of 
property,  which  is  fo  pernicious  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
public,  when  they  have  fo  little  compaffion  on  lives  and 
properties,  which  are  ufeful  to  both  ? 

Let  the  time  come  (and  furely  it  will  come,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  increafe  our  national  debt)  when  the  new  funds, 
created  for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not  fubferibed 
to,  and  raife  not  the  money  projected.  Suppofe  either  that 
the  cafh  of  the  nation  is  exhaufted,  or  that  our  faith, 
which  hath  hitherto  been  fo  ample,  begins  to  fail  us.  Sup- 
pofe that,  in  this  diftrefs,  the  nation  is  threatened  with  an 
invafion,  a  rebellion  is  fufpected,  or  broke  out  at  home,  a 
fquadron  cannot  be  equipped  for  want  of  pay,  victuals,  or 
repairs,  or  even  a  foreign  fubfidy  cannot  be  advanced. 
What  muft  a  prince  or  minifter  do  in  "fuch  an  emergency  ? 
The  right  of  felf-prefervation  is  unalienable  in  every  indi- 
vidual, much  more  in  every  community.  And  the  folly 
of  our  ftatefmen  muft  then  be  greater,  than  the  folly  of 
thofe  who  at  firft  contracted  debts,  or  what  is  more,  than 
that  of  thofe  who  trufted,  or  continue  to  truft  this  fecurity, 
if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety  in  their  hands, 
and  do  not  employ  it. 

The  funds  created  and  mortgaged,  will,  by  that  time, 
bring  in  a  large  yearly  revenue,  fufHcient  for  the  defence 
and  fecurity  of  the  nation,  and  money  is  perhaps  lying  in 
the  Exchequer,  ready  for  the  difcharge  of  the  quarterly  in- 
tereft :  neceffity  calls,  fear  urges,  reafon  exhorts,  compaf- 
fion alone  exclaims  :  the  money  will  immediately  be  feized 
for  the  current  fervice,  under  the  moft  folemn  proteftations, 
perhaps,  of  being  immediately  replaced.  But  no  more  is 
requifite.  The  whole  fabric,  already  tottering,  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  buries  thoufandsin  its  ruin.  And  this  may  be 
called  the  natural  death  of  public  credit.  For  to  this  period 
it  tends  as  naturally,  as  an  animal  body  to  its'  diffolution 
and  deftru&ion  *. 

*  So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that 
notwithstanding  fuch  a  violent  (hock  to  public  credit,  as 
a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  occafion,  it 
would  not  probably  be  long,  ere  credit  would  again  re- 
vive in  as  flourifhing  a  condition  as  before.  The  prefent 
king  of  Fiance,  during  the  late  war,  borrowed  money  at 
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lower  intereft  than  ever  his  great- grand-father  did :  arid  as 
low  as  the  Britifh  parliament,  comparing  the  natural  rate 
of  intereft  in  both  kindoms.  And  though  men  are  com- 
monly more  governed  by  what  they  have  feen  than  what 
they  forefee,  with  whatever  certainty ;  yet  promifes,  pro- 
teftations,  fair  appearances,  with  the  allurements  of  pre- 
fent  intereft,  have  fuch  powerful  influence  as  few  are  able 
to  refift.  Mankind  are,  in  all  ages,  caught  by  the  fame 
baits  :  the  fame  tricks  played  over  and  over  again,  ftill  tre- 
pan them.  ~- 

The  heights  of  popularity  and  patriotifm,  are  ftill  the 
beaten  road  to  power  and  tyranny,  flattery  to  treachery, 
ftanding  armies  to  arbitrary  government,  and  the  glory  of 
God  to  the  temporal  intereft  of  the  clergy.  The  fear  of 
an  everlafting  deftruction  of  credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an 
evil,  is  a  needlefs  bugbear.  A  prudent  man,  in  reality, 
would  rather  lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  they  had 
taken  a  ipunge  to  their  debts  than  at  prefent,  as  much  as  an 
opulent  knave,  who  even  though  you  could  not  force  him  to 
pay,  is  a  preferable  debtor  to  an  honeft  bankrupt.  For  the 
former,  in  order  to  carry  on  bufinefs,  may  find  it  his  in- 
tereft to  difcharge  his  debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbi- 
tant. The  latter  has  it  not  in  his  power.  The  reafoning 
of  Tacitus,  Hijl.  lib.  3.  as  it  is  eternally  true,  is  very  ap- 
plicable to"  our  prefent  cafe.  Sed  valgus  ad  magnitudinem 
benefitiarum  aderat :  JlultiJJimus  pecuniis  mercabatur :  a  pud 
fapientes  cajfa  habebantur,  qucs  neque  accept,  falva  rpublica 
poterant.  The  public  is  a  debtor  whom  no  man  can  oblige 
to  pay.  The  only  check  which  the  creditors  have  on  it, 
is  the  intereft  of  preferving  credit ;  an  intereft  which  may 
eafily  be  over-balanced,  by  a  very  great  debt,  and  by  a 
difficult  and  extraordinary  emergence,  even  fuppofing  that 
Credit  irrecoverable.  Not  to  mention,  that  a  prefent  ne- 
ceflity  often  forces  ftates  into  meafures,  which  are,  ftrictly 
(peaking,  againft  their  intereft. 

Thefe  two  events,  fuppofed  above,  are  calamitous,  but 
not  the  moft  calamitous. 

Thoufands  are  thereby  facrificed  to  the  fafety  of  millions. 
But  we  are  not  without  danger,  that  the  contrary  event 
may  take  place,  and  that  millions  may  be  facrificed  for 
ever,  to  the  temporary  fafety  of  thoufands  *.  Our  popu- 
lar government,  perhaps,  will  render  it  difficult  or  dange- 
rous for  a  minifter  to  venture  on  fo  defperate  an  expedient, 
as  that  of  a  voluntary  bankruptcy.  And  though  the  houfe 
of  lords  be  altogether  compofed  of  the  proprietors  of  lands, 
and  the  houfe  of  commons  chiefly,  and  confequently  nei- 
ther of  them  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  great  property  in  the 
funds ;  yet  the  connections  of  the  members  may  be  fo  great 
with  the  proprietors,  as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of 
public  faith,  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice,  ftrictly 
ipeaking,  requires. 

*  We  have  heard  it  has  been  computed,  that  the  whole 
creditors  of  the  public,  natives  and  foreigners,  amount 
only  to  feventeen  thoufand.  Thefe  make  a  figure  at  pre- 
fent on  their  income,  but  in  cafe  of  a  public  bankruptcy, 
would,  in  an  inftant,  become  the  loweft,  as  well  as  the 
moft  wretched  of  the  people.  The  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  landed  gentry  and  nobility,  is  much  better  rooted, 
and  would  render  the  contention  very  unequal,  if  ever  we 
come  to  that  extremity.  One  would  incline  to  aflign  to 
this  event  a  very  near  period,  fuch  as  half  a  century,  had 
not  our  fathers  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  found 
falacious,  by  the  duration  of  our  public  credit,  fo  much 
beyond  all  reafonable  expectation.  When  the  aftrologers 
in  France  were  every  year  foretolling  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
thefe  fellows,  fays  he,  muft  be  right  at  laft.  We  (hall, 
therefore,  be  more  cautious,  than  to  aflign  any  precife 
date,  and  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the 
event  in  general. 

And,  perhaps,  too,  our  foreign  enemies,  or  rather  enemy, 
(for  we  have  but  one  to  dread)  may  be  fo  politic  as  to  dif- 
cover,  that  our  fafety  lies  in  defpair,  and  may  not  therefore 
fhew  the  danger,  open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be  inevitable. 
The  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  our 
fathers,  and  we,  have  all  juftly  efteemed  too  unequal  to 
be  preferved  without  our  attention  and  afliftance.  But  our 
children,  weary  with  the  ftruggle,  and  fettered  with  in- 
cumbrances, may  fit  down  fecure,  and  fee  their  neighbours 
pppreffed  and  conquered  ;  till,  at  laft,  they  themfelves  and 
their  creditors  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  And 
this  may  properly  enough  be  denominated,  the  violent  death 
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of  our  public  credit.     See  the  articles  Credit  [Public 
Credit,]  Debts  [National  Debts,]  Funds. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  the  events,  which  are  not  very  remote 
and  which  reafon  forefees  as  clearly  almoft  as  fhe  can  do 
any  thing,  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time. 

And  though  the  ancients  maintained,  that,  in  order  to 
reach  the  gift  of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  or  mad- 
nefs  was  requifite,  one  may  fafely  affirm,  that,  in  order  to 
deliver  fuch  prophecies  as  thefe,  no  more  is  neceflary,  than 
merely  to  be  in  one's  fenfes,  free  from  the  influence  of  po- 
pular madnefs  and  delufion. 

PAPERS,  denote  writings,  efpecially  thofe  relating  to 
an  eftate,  as  alfo  books  of  accounts,  invoices,  orders,  deeds, 
bonds,  charters,  &c. 

PAPER,  among  bankers,  &c.  denotes  bills  of  exchange, 
bank  and  promifibry  notes,  &c. 

PAPER  HANGINGS-MAKER,  This  being  a  ve- 
ry extenfive  bufinefs  that  has  been  lately  much  improved, 
and  may  be  ftill  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection, 
it  requires  a  boy  of  genius,  who  has  learnt  to  draw,  and 
has  a  tafte  for  painting ;  and  as  they  now  make  landfcapes, 
ruins,  and  fea-pieces,  as  the  ornaments  of  chimney- 
pieces,  fome  knowledge  of  perfpedtive  is  alfo  neceflary. 
Hanging  paper  is  made  in  feveral  different  manners.  Some 
is  printed  upon  wooden  blocksj  and  coloured  by  placing 
paper  over  it,  cut  out  in  holes  in  the  form  of  the  figures 
or  parts  of  the  figures  where  they  are  to  be  laid  on ;  over 
thefe  holes  the  artift  moves  a  large  brufll  dipped  in  any  co- 
lour, and  removes  the  paper  as  he  proceeds,  till  the  whole 
piece  is  finifhed  ;  and  then  begins  again  with  other  papers 
cut  fo  as  to  admit  other  colours,  proceeding  in  the  fame 
manner  till  the  whole  piece  is  completed. 

Other  kinds  of  paper  hangings  are  made  without  their 
being  firft  printed  on  blocks,  folely  by  means  of  papers 
cut  into  fprigs  and  flowers,  &c.  which  are  laid  on  as  in  the 
other  cafe,  and  the  figures  reprefented  on  the  paper  by 
bruftung  over  thefe  patterns ;  which  are  removed  as  be- 
fore, till  all  the  different  colours  and  fhades  are  given, 
and  the  work  completed  :  after  which,  if  the  work  is  de- 
fired  to  be  curious,  it  is  touched  up  by  mending  the  de- 
fects, and  giving  it  proper  hightenings,  &c.  with  the 
pencil. 

Flock  paper  hangings  are  made  in  much  the  fame  man- 
ner. They  take  flocks,  which  are  the  cuttings  of  the 
rough  nap  taken  off  by  the  cloth-drefTer  ;  this  they  chufe 
of  the  proper  colours,  and  cut  with  an  engine  as  fine  as 
poflible  ;  the  figure  is  then  reprefented  on  the  paper  with 
a  ftrong  varnifh  ;  and  while  it  is  yet  wet  and  fticky,  the 
flocks  are  fcattered  upon  it  3  when  that  which  falls  upon 
the  varnifhed  part  flicks,  and  reprefents  the  figure  defigned, 
and  the  reft  that  falls  upon  the  dry  paper  is  fhaken  off. 
If  the  paper  is  to  be  of  feveral  different  colours,  as  reds, 
greens,  blues,  and  yellows,  the  pattern  for  one  of  thefe  is 
drawn  with  the  varnifh,  and  the  flocks  fpread  over"  the 
whole  piece ;  which  being  afterwards  thoroughly  dried, 
the  (hades  of  the  fame  colour  are  afterwards  feparately  ad- 
ded, and  then  the  other  colours  with  their  fhades.  In  this 
manner  paper  of  this  kind  may  receive  as  many  colours  as 
you  pleafe.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  now  keep  very  hand- 
fome  fhops.  They  take  twenty  pounds  and  upwards 
with  an  apprentice ;  who,  with  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  may,  in  their  turn,  fet  up  mafter  of  a  fhop  ;  or 
receive,  if  a  good  hand,  about  twenty  fhillings  a  week 
by  being  ajourneyman. 

PAPER-MAKER.  Though  feveral  of  the  principal 
ftationers  of  London  have  mills  with  which  they  make 
their  own  paper ;  yet  as  this  bufinefs  requires  much  water, 
and  a  great  deal  of  room,  it  is  always  carried  on  in  the 
country.  This  art,  which  has  been  lately  fo  greatly  im- 
proved, as  almoft  intirely  to  exclude  the  importation  of 
foreign  paper,  requires  both  ingenuity  and  ftrength :  in 
particular  the  boy  ought  not  to  be  of  a  tender  conftitu- 
tion,  nor  be  apt  to  get  cold  by  dabbling  in  water ;  but  no 
extraordinary  education  is  neceflary  to  prepare  a  boy  to 
excel  in  it.  Paper  is  made  of  linen  rags,  feparated  into 
parcels.  Thefe  ufed  to  be  formerly  beat  into  a  pulp,  by 
means  of  large  heavy  hammers,  whofe  heads  were  raifed 
up  by  cogs  fixed  in  the  axis  of  a  water  wheel  :  but  they 
are  now  more  expeditioufly  ground  to  pieces,  by  means  of 
an  iron  barrel  covered  with  teeth,  fixed  on  the  infide  of  an 
iron  cylindar,  and  turned  by  the  fame  wheel,  which  alfo 
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upplies  the  mill  with  water.  When  the  rags  are  thus  re- 
duced to  a  proper  confidence,  the  pulp  is  poured  into  a 
large  veffel,  and  the  artificer  takes  the  mould  of  a  fheet  of 
paper  of  the  fize  of  that  to  he  made.  This  mould  is  an 
oblong  fquare  of  wood,  the  bottom  of  which  is  compofed 
of  fine  brafs  wires,  fattened  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
foine  of  them  are  difpofed  in  the  form  of  the  figure  difco- 
veced  in  the  paper  when  it  is  held  up  to  the  light.  This 
frame  the  artift  holds  in  both  his  hands,  and  plunging  it 
into  the  tub,  fuddenly  takes  it  up  again  with  an  even  mo- 
tion j  the  water  running  through  the  fpaces  between  the 
wires,  nothing  remains  in  the  mould  but  the  beaten  pulp, 
irt-a  thin  coat,  which,  being  placed  on  a  cloth,  is  remov- 
ed under  a  large  (landing  prefs;  as  faft  as  the.fheets  can  be 
leinoved,  the  artift  prepares  frefti  ones,  till  at  length  a 
great  heap  of  this  new  made  paper,  with  a  cloth  between 
each,  being  in  the  prefs,  it  is  worked  down  upon  it,  and 
fqueezed  wi.h  great  force,  by  turning  the  fcrew  by  means 
of  a  long  round  iron  bar.  After  fome  time  the  paper  is 
taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and  hung  upon  poles  to  dry  ; 
which  being  completed,  it  is  told  out  in  quires,  doubled 
in  the  middle,  prefTed  again,  and  packed  up  into  reams  or 
bundles  for  fale.  The  paper-maker  takes  with  an  appren- 
tice from  five  to  ten  pounds,  and  allows  a  journeyman 
fifteen  or  eighteen  (hillings  a  week  ;  who  requires  four  or 
five  hundred  pounds  to  enable  him  to  fet  up  matter.  See 
Paper. 

PAR  of  monies.  Moft  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
wrote  concerning  the  par  of  coins  is  obfcure  and  confuf- 
ed  :  the  greateft  part  of  the  authors  who  have  pub!  idled 
any  thing  about  it  give  the  par  of  monies  no  longer  cur- 
rent ;  however  it  is  a  thing  not  over  difficult,  as  it  only 
coniifts  in  making  the  comparifon  between  the  intrinfick 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver  coins  of  each  country,  and  the 
price  they  pafs  current  at ;  it  is  therefore  neceflary  that 
the  exadt,  weight  and  ftandard  of  fuch  monies  be  firft 
known.  The  celebrated  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  published  a 
traft  of  the  ftandard  of  foreign  coins,  which  was  printed 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  work;  but  fo  many  altera- 
tions have  fince  been  made  in  the  monies  of  France, 
Spain,  and  fome  other  countries,  that  it  is  necefTary  to 
examine  the  laft  arrets  that  have  been  publifhed  about  them 
to  clear  up  this  particular.  As  for  example :  the  king  of 
Spain,  by  a  decree,  raifed  the  piftole  from  thirty-two  to 
thirty-fix  rials  of  plate;  and,  by  a  fubfequent  decree,  it 
was  ordained,  that  the  dollars  mould  be  current  in  his 
eftates  at  nine  and  one  half  rials  inftead  of  eight,  which 
they  paffed  at  before,  and  thefe  have  fince  been  raifed  to 
ten,  and  the  piftole  to  forty  rials :  which  obfervation 
might  be  enlarged  on  that  of  feveral  other  fpecies ;  but 
neither  room  nor  time  permits  our  doing  it;  we  muft 
therefore  content  ourfelves  with  giving  fome  few  examples; 
hut  thefe  (hall  be  fuch  as  will  fufficiently  and  clearly  de- 
monftrate  the  method  by  which  all  others  may  be  found  out. 

The  par  of  goii  coin  between  London  and  Amjierdam. 


Of  one  and  a  half  mark  of  gold  of  the  ftandard  of 
twenty-two  carats  are  made  in  England  forty-four  and  a 
half  guineas,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demonftrated  to  the 
lords  of  the  Treafury  on  the  21ft  of  September,  1717, 
each  guinea  being  then  current  at  twenty-one  (hillings  and 
fix-pence  fterling,  but  fince  it  has  been  lowered  to  twen- 
ty-one (hillings.  At  prefent  one  thoufand  new  Holland 
ducats  weigh  fourteen  marks  one  ounce  and  eleven  three 
eight  engels;  each  mark  is  of  the  ftandard  of  twenty- 
three  carats,  and  a  trifle  more  than  feven  grains,  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  there  is  as  much  pure  gold  in  a 
thoufand  ducats  as  in  45i-/T  guineas.  Commonly  in  the 
payments  that  are  made  among  the  citizens,  a  ducat  pafies 
in  Holland  for  five  guilders  and  five  ftivers  current  money, 
and  according  to  this  proportion,  an  Englifh  guinea,  or 
twenty-one  (hillings  fterling,  is  worth  eleven  Guilders 
and  twelve  ftivers  current  money  of  Holland  ;  or  9480 
nine  thirteenth  (hillings  fterling  are  equal  in  value  to 
5250  guilders  ;  or  one  pound  fterling  to  about  thirty-fix 
Shillings  and  eleven-pence  de  gros,  current  money  ;  or  if 
the  agio  be  reckoned  at  four  and  three  fourths  per  cent,  it 
will  be  fuund  very  near  thirty-five  (hillings  and  three- 
pence de  gros  bank  money. 


The  par  between  London  and  Amjierdam  of  filver  money., 

According  to  the  aforementioned  report  made  by  the 
faid  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  the  year  1717,  eleven  one  tenth 
ounces  of  pure  filver,  and  nine  tenths  of  an  ounce  of  alloy 
made  fixty-two  (hillings  fterling.  In  Holland  two  hundred 
pieces  of  three  guilders  weigh  twenty-five  marks,  five 
ounces  eleven  five  eighths  engels,  and  are  of  the  ftandard  of 
eleven  penny- weights;  or  in  1052I4-J  (hillings  fterling, 
there  is  as  much  fine  filver  as  there  is  in  the  faid  two 
hundred  pieces  of  three  guilders,  and  the  value  of  twenty 
(hillings  fterling  in  1717  was  near  to  thirty-eight  fch. 
current  money  of  Holland. 

If  the  comparifon  be  made  by  ducatons,  or  by  Holland 
rixdales,  inftead  of  three  guilder  pieces,  it  will  be  found 
very  near  the  fame  value;  for  if  it  be  true  (as  we  are  in- 
formed) that  two  hundred  ducatons  weigh  twenty-fix, 
matks  three  ounces  fifteen  engels,  and  their  ftandard  is 
eleven  one  fourth  penny-weight;  and  if  two  hundred  rix- 
dales weigh  twenty-two  marks  fix  and  one  half  ounces  of 
the  ftandard  of  ten  and  one  halfpenny-weight;  when  the 
three  guilder  pieces  are  fixed  at  fixty  ftivers,  the  intrinfick 
value  of  the  ducaton  will  be  fixty-three  ftivers  three  two 
feventeenths  deniers,  and  the  rixdales  fifty  ftivers  and  al- 
moft two  deniers. 

The  par  between  France  and  Holland  for  the  gold  coin. 

A  markof  gold  money,  worth  at  prefent  in  France  72a 
livres,  is  exaftly  thirty  louidors,  and  the  ftandard  twenty- 
one  carats  feven  or  feven  and  one  half  grains,  we  will  take 
the  medium  when  at  twenty-one  carats  feven  and  one  half 
grains,  each  louidor  ought  to  weigh  five  and  one  third  en- 
gels; thofe  coined  in  the  year  1731  weigh  five  engels  and 
ten  azen,  which  we  may  deem  the  true  weight.  In  one 
thoufand  Holland  ducats  there  is  then  as  much  pure  gold  as 
in  466^1  louidors.  If  the  ducat  is  counted  at  five  guil- 
ders five  ftivers  current  money,  a  louidor,  or  twenty-four 
livres  French,  is  worth  of  Dutch  money  eleven  guilders 
five  ftivers,  and  the  three  livre  crown  almoft  fifty-fix  one 
fourth  degros  current  money,  or  fixty-four  French  livres 
were  (in  1731)  of  an  equal  value  with  thirty  Dutch  cur- 
rent guilders,  and  fixteen  French  crowns  of  fix  livres  are 
at  a  par  with  fifteen  three  guilder  pieces ;  or  thirty  du- 
cats of  Holland  are  worth  fourteen  louidors.  The  pro- 
portions we  here  give  are  fufficiently  exaft;  for  if  one  thou- 
fand current  guilders  are  reduced  into  French  money, 
there  will  be  found  by  the  faid  proportion  only  one 
ninetieth  of  a  louidor,  or  four  fifteenths  of  a  French 
livre,  lefs  than  by  the  intrinfick  value  ;  four  fifteenths  of 
a  French  livre  are  one  eighth  of  a  guilder. 

If  the  agio  of  one  forty-fecond  per  cent,  upon  the  bank 
money  be  taken,  the  value  of  three  French  livres  will  be 
a  fmall  matter  lefs  than  fifty- three  feven  eighths  de  gros 
bank  money. 

The  weight  of  one  thoufand  louidors  of  the  fun  is 
thirty-three  marks,  one  ounce  of  the  ftandard  of  twenty- 
one  carats,  feven  grains  (Koophandel  van  Amfterdam  ade 
Deel.  page  m.  ed.  A.  1727)  by  which  it  is.  feen,  that 
they  are  near  of  equal  value  with  the  new  louidor. 

The  par  between  France  and  Holland  of  the  filver  money. 

The  king  of  France,  by  an  arret  of  the  25th  of  May 
1726,  fixed  the  mark  of  filver  money  at  forty-nine  livres 
fixteen  ftivers,  and  fince  that  time  we  believe  no  alteration 
has  been  made  ;  the  ftandard  is  almoft  eleven  pennyweights, 
and  that  of  the  ancient  crown  of  nine  to  the  mark  was  of 
ten  pennyweights  and  twenty-two  grains (Traite  desChanges 
Etrangers,  par  Mr.  Dernis,  Paris  1726.)  At  prefent  in 
France  there  are  fix  livre  crowns  of  8-i-  to  the  mark,  and 
it  is  faid  that  the  ftandard  is  eleven  pennyweights.  In 
making  the  calculation  it  will  be  found,  that  in  200  three 
guilder  pieces  there  is  as  much  pure  filver  as  in  213 -j^A- 
French  crowns  of  fix  livres,  or  each  of  thefe  crowns  worth 
pretty  near  565  ftivers  current  money  of  Holland ;  this  is 
very  near  the  (ame  value  which  we  have  found  in  the  gold. 

The  filver  pieces  of  twenty-four  fols,  coined  in  France, 
in  1726  and  1727,  only  weigh  ?|  engels,  and  the  value  in 
Dutch  money  is  io-J-f-  current  ftivers. 

Almoft 
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Almoft  all  authors  who  have  treated  of  a  par,  have 
taken  for  a  foundation  that  the  ancient  crown  of  three 
livres  or  of  nine  in  a  mark  (by  the  arret  of  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember 1666,  Mr.  Dernis,  page  4.)  was  worth  lood. 
de  gros  of  Holland,  or  that  the  mark  of  eleven  penny- 
weights French  money  was  Worth  twenty-two  guilders  ten 
ftivers ;  but  at  prefent,  by  the  pieces  of  three  guilders  the 
value  of  the  faid  mark  is  found  to  be  twenty-three  guil- 
ders feven  flivers,  or  that  of  a  crown  of  three  livres 
103-J d.  de  gros  current  money;  upon  which  footing  the 
calculation  may  be  made  in  the  prefent  time ;  for  it  fhould 
be  ftated  by  the  rule  of  three  inverted ;  if  when  the  mark 
of  money  is  fixed  at  twenty-feven  livres,  the  par  is  I03|-d. 
de  gros,  how  much  will  the  par  be  if  the  mark  is  worth 
49*.  But  it  is  eafier  to  make  the  calculation  by  the 
crowns,  becaufe  it  is  found  at  prefent  that  there  are  164 
crowns  of  three  livres  in  a  mark ;  fo  it  is  faid  if  i6|  crowns 
are  worth  twenty-three  guilders  and  feven  ftivers  current 
Dutch  money,  how  much  (hall  one  crown  be  worth ;  and 
it  will  be  found  as  aforefaid,  a  little  more  than  56^  d.  de 
gros.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1726  the  par  was  at 
67-  d.  de  gros  ;  it  may  be  feen  then,  that  it  is  very  eafy 
to  find  the  par,  whether  the  king  of  France  rifes  or  falls 
the  price  of  the  coin.  In  cafe  that  it  changes  not  only 
the  weight,  but  the  ftandard,  the  direft  rule  of  three 
ought  to  be  ftated  by  faying,  the  ancient  ftandard  is  to  the 
par  that  is  found,  as  the  new  ftandard  is  to  the  par  fought 
for. 

The  par  between  Lijbon  and  Amjlerdam  for  the  gold  coin. 

By  an  ordinance  of  Monf.  the  count  de  Daun,  it  is 
feen,  that  the  old  louidor  of  France  weighed  at  Milan 
five  pennyweights  and  twelve  grains,  and  the  cruzado  of 
Lifbon  eight  pennyweights  and  eighteen  grains  ;  1000  of 
the  faid  louidors  weighed  in  Holland  twenty-one  marks 
one  ounce  and  fifteen  engels,  or  each  louidor  four  engels 
II-|.  azen;  according  to  this  proportion,  the  cruzado 
ought  to  weigh  fix  engels  29^  azen ;  if  the  ftandard  is 
reckoned  (with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton)  at  twenty -one  carats 
feven  grains,  as  the  ancient  piftoles  of  Spain  and  France 
were ;  (Koophandel  van Amfterdam  2deDeel,  page  1 1 1  and 
831)  there  will  be  found  as  much  pure  gold  in  358^— 
cruzados  as  in  1000  ducats  of  Holland  j  and  putting  the 
ducat  at  five  guilders  and  five  ftivers,  the  value  of  a  cru- 
zado will  be  fourteen  guilders  thirteen  ftivers  and  one  de- 
nier current  money  ;  and  becaufe  the  cruzado  paries  at 
Lifbon  for  4800  reis,  400  reis  are  worth  484-J  d.  de  gros 
current  money,  or  a  little  more  than  46id.  degros  bank- 
money,  if  the  agio  be  taken  at  five  per  cent,  or  forty- 
feven  pence  de  gros  if  the  cruzado  weigh  feven  engels,  as 
it  is  commonly  reckoned.  This  may  be  done  by  a  yet 
fcorter  method  ;  for  by  the  ducat  it  is  found,  that  a  mark 
of  the  faid  cruzados  is  worth  in  Holland  338  guilders  nine 
ftivers;  and  it  is  faid,  if  160  engels  are  worth  338  guil- 
ders nine  ftivers,  how  much  fhall  feven  engels  and  29!  azen 
be  worth  ?  In  a  book  printed  at  Amfterdam  1730,  intitled, 
Sleutel  des  Koopmans,  page  318,  it  is  faid  that  the  par  is 
63^  d.  de  gros. 

A  new  method  to  avoid  the  great  fraclions. 

In  calculating  the  par,  or  in  making  the  comparifon  be- 
tween coins,  great  fractions  frequently  intervene.  As  for 
example:  we  have  found  in  210-^t-  Englifh  crowns  of 
five  (hillings  fterling,  as  much  pure  filver  as  in  213/^5- 
French  crowns  of  fix  livres;  or  one  crown  of  fix  livres  has 
as  much  fine  filver  as  #fflx£r?  of  an  Englifh  one  of  five 
(hillings,  but  the  working  of  this  with  fo  great  a  fraction 
being  very  troublefome,  it  may  be  changed  for  a  lefs  frac- 
tion that  fhall  be  almoft  of  the  fame  value,  which  may  be 
expreflid  as  in  the  following  problem. 

Problem. 

A  great  fraftion  being  given  to  find  another,  whereof  the 
denominator  is  lefs  than  a  certain  number  given,  fo  that  the 


value  of  the  fraction  that  has  been  found,  is  the  neareft 
that  can  be  to  that  given. 

We  change  the  fraction  given  into  another  whofe  nu- 
merator is  unity,  and  we  do  all  the  fame  with  the  fraction 
which  is  found  in  the  denominator,  and  fo  on.  We  neg- 
ledt  for  a  moment  the  fractions  of  fractions  that  are  found 
at  the  end,  and  by  that  will  be  had  all  fimilar  fractions, 
which  are  alternatively  the  one  too  big  and  the  othe.r  too 
little,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fubfequent  example. 

The  fraction  given  being  -j-^j,  it  is  demanded  which  is 
the  fraction  nioft  like  it  whofe  denominator  is  lefs  than  one 
hundred. 

But  as  we  think  our  author's  folution  of  his  problem  is 
neither  fo  correct  not  clear  as  it  fhould  be,  we  have  attempt* 
ed  to  make  it  plainer  and  more  exa<S,  though  before  we 
proceed  to  the  operation,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  premife  the 
following  lemma. 

To  find  a  denominator  to  a  given  numerator  which  (hall 
make  it  the  neareft  fraction  to  a  larger  fraftion  before  given, 

let  the  firft  given  fra&ion  be  denoted  by—,  and  thenurhe* 

a 
rator  to  the  new  fradlion  be  a,  and  its  denominator  x,  then 

we  have  —  ==  —  therefore  nx  =  ad  and  xz^  —  which  put 
x        d  ti 

into  words  gives  this. 

Rule. 

Multiply  the  numerator  of  the  new  fraction  into  the  de* 
nominator  of  the  larger  one,  which  then  divide  by  the  nu- 
merator of  the  great  fraction,  and  you  will  have  the  deno- 
minator you  fought  for  your  new  numerator  ;  now  in  re- 
gard to  the  problem,  firft  find  a  fraction  whofe  numerator  is 
unity,  that  (hall  be  equal  to  -ffJ-J,  which  by  the  foregoing 


lemma  will  be  expreffed 


if  now  you 


reje<3  from  the  denominator,  the  fraction  of  fractions,  there 
is  one-half  the  neareft  (though  too  great)  to  -ff^f-  when 
the  denominator  muft  not  exceed  four.  But  as  the  prob- 
lem admits  an  higher  one,  we  repeat  the  operation,  thus 

-■ where  you  only  fubftitute  for  4t|y  lts  value  altered 


by  the  faid  lemma  to  — ; —  and  rejecting  -j-J^t  we  have 

2i+89 

I  2 

*—  as —  which  is  too  great,  but  the  neareft  of  any  whofe 

2i      5 

denominator  does  not  exceed  fifty,  to  the  given  fraction ;  but 

the  work  may  be  by  the  condition  of  the  problem  repeated 
again 


—  and  for  -ri#£  writing  TV  found  as  before,  we 

5*  4-9  *y  v 
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have  ■ 


5w 


from  which  leaving  out  Tf  3-  there  is  — ^ 

5t^ 


=  .!=  —  which  is  too  big,  though  it  is  the  fraction 

-f4      Si 
fought;  for  if  the  work  be  again  repeated,  you  will  have  a 
denominator  which  (hall  be  817. 

AT.  B.  It  appears  by  infpe£lion  that  the  higher  the  de- 
nominator is,  the  nigher  you  approach  to  the  truth  (for 
there  is  lefs  omitted  in  the  denominator)  fo  at  laft  the  work 
would  converge  into  the  given  fraction. 

Note  alfo,  that  by  the  faid  lemma,  you  may  find  a  fra&iort 
of  a  given  denominator,  which  (hall  be  neareft  equal  to  a 
higher  given  fraction;  and  as  this  is  of  peculiar  ufe  in  frac- 
tional works,  we  (hall  give  the  rule  it  may  be  performed 
by. 

Multiply  the  new  denominator  into  the  numerator  of 
the  firft  given  fraction,  then  divide  by  the  great  denomi- 
nator, and  rejecting  the  remainder  as  inconfiderable,  your 
quotient  (hall  be  your  new  numerator.  By  this  you  may 
prove  the  foregoing  work,  for  if  you  chufe  a  denominator 
fifty-one,  and  would  find  a  numerator  to  make  it  neareft 

to  444r»  then  5         47  gives  20  as  before  found. 
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Acorn- 


PAR 


PAR 


A  comparifon  of  fotne  Coins. 

Of  Silver. 

London.  Amftetdam.     If  reduced     will  be  found 

ao  crowns  of  5  millings  fter.  worth  19  pieces  of  3  guild,     iool.  ftr.        lefs  £  ftiv. 


If  reduced         will  be  found 
IOOO  guild,    more  -^  (hill.  ftr. 


Paris.                                                         Amfterdam.      Crowns.      Dutch  mon.  French  mon. 

16  crowns  of  6  livres  worth  15  pieces  of  3  guilders.  Ioooof3liv.    lefs  54  fti.       1000  guild.  more  84.  fols. 

Or  337  crowns  of  6  liv.  worth  316  pieces  of  3  guilders.  1000  of  3I1V.  lefs  iTVden.   1000  guild.  more  £  fols. 

Paris.                                                              London.       Crowns.      Englifli  mon.  French  mon. 

76  crowns  of  6  livres  worth  75  crowns  of  five  mill.  ftr.  ioooof3liv.  more3td.  ftr.     iool.  ftr.  lefs  5^  fols 


Of  Gold. 


London. 
93  guineas, 

Paris. 

14  louidors, 

London. 
30  guineas, 


Amfterdam. 
worth  206  ducats. 

Amfterdam. 
worth  30  ducats. 

Paris, 
worth  31  louidors. 


If  reduced     will  be  found  If  reduced 

iool.  ftr.       more  4  den.  leooguild. 

Crowns.       Dutch  mon. 

ioooof3liv.  more  3|.  fti.  1000  guild. 

French  mon.      Crowns. 

100 1,  ftr.       lefs  2 i£ fols.  ioooof3liv. 


will  be  found 
lefs^d.  ftr. 

French  mon. 
lefs  si  fols. 

Englifli  mon. 
more  i-J  ftr. 


Though  Mr.  Richard  has  not  explained  the  foregoing 
tables,  we  have  judged  it  neceflary  to  do  it,  that  they  may 
thereby  be  rendered  ufeful. 

In  the  firft  line,  the  twenty  Englifli  crowns  are  not 
worth  quite  fifty-feven  guilders,  therefore  at  that  rate  one 
hundred  pounds  fterling  muft  produce  lefs  than  it  would 
have  done  had  the  hundred  fliillings  and  fifty-feven  guilders 
been  exadtly  equal,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  muft  make 
fometbing  more  fterling  money  ;  and  to  calculate  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  guilders,  firft  find  what  part  of  a  guilder 
two-thirds  of  a  ftiver  is,  which  is  eafily  difcovered  to  be 
two-thirds  of  one- twentieth,  or  two-fixtieths,  or  one- 
thirtieth,  and  then  the  Rating  will  be, 


As  iool.- 
Or  as  20 1.- 


-51. 
-il.  to- 


Therefore  the  guilders  are  only  56HI5.  n  And  by  the  fame 
reafoning,  the  true  differences  of  thefecond  line  in  the  fiifl, 
and  of  the  third  line  in  thefecond  table  may  be  difcovered  ; 
but  the  others  being  of  a  different  nature,  the  method  for 
them  may  be  demonftrated  by  the  third  line  in  the  firft  table, 
where  feventy-fix  French  crowns  of  fix  livres  are  worth  a 
little  more  than  three  hundred  and  feventy-five  fhillings 
fterling ;  therefore  one  hundred  pounds  fterling  muft  ac- 
cordingly make  the  French  money  lefs,  and  to  find  the 
real  value  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-fix  livres  in  fliillings 
fterling,  fay, 

Fr.  cro.  d.  Fr.  cro. 

As  ioooof  3liv.-3^  or  ^|  of  afliil. — 76  of61iv.  to  the  fum 
3  6  (fought. 

3)3000  3)456 

8)1000  8)152 

125  19 

Then  12*12  —  ^L  which  muft  be  added  to  375  fhil- 

125x48       6000 
lings  to  make  the  true  value  of  456  livres. 

A  comparifon  between  fine  gold  and  ftiver. 

We  fliall  not  treat  here  of  the  comparifon  made  between 
gold  and  filver  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but 
commence  our  account  of  it  much  nearer  our  own  times. 
*Agricola  fays,  that  a  hundred  years  before  he  wrote,  or 
about  1440,  one  part  of  pure  gold  was  given  in  Germany 
for  thirteen  fimilar  parts  of  pure  filver  f.  In  the  year  1457, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  fettled  price,  that  had  (notwithftand- 
ing  the  feveral  alterations  in  the  coins)  fubfifted  for  fome 
time;  the  giving  eighty-four  pennings  of  Landfberg  mo- 
ney for  a  guilder  of  the  Rhine,  one  hundred  of  thefe  pen- 

*  Dan.  Angelocra.  doSiri.  de  ponder.  Monet,  cap.  2. 
p.  28  and  29.     Francf.  Ann.  1628.  t  Id.  de  pretio 

Metalhrum,  p.  29.  2' 


nings  %  weighing  a  mark  of  Erfurt,  the  ftandard  was  two 
one-fourth  pennyweights  § ;  if  the  mark  of  Nurenberg 
weighed  at  that  time  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  engels  ||, 
the  mark  of  Erfurt  would  be  about  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  engels  that  weight  **,  or  the  guilder  of  the  Rhine 
twenty-three  one  thirty-feventh  of  fine  filver.  In  the  year 
1461,  the  mark  of  filver  at  Erfurt  contained  feven  one 
thirty-feventh  Rhenifh  guilders  ft,  or  the  value  of  the  faid 
guilder  a  little  lefs  than  twenty-one  one-fourth  engels  pure 
filver.  In  the  year  1528,  a  mark  of  fine  gold  of  Nurem- 
berg was  worth  ninety-three  guilders  of  the  Rhine,  and  a 
mark  of  fine  filver  a  little  more  than  eight  one-half  guilders 
of  the  Rhine,  called  golden  ones,  not  coined;  %%  fo  that 
eleven  marks  of  pure  filver  were  worth  one  mark  of  pure 
gold.  In  the  golden  guilder  of  the  Rhine,  there  was  two 
one-fixteenth  engels  that  weight,  of  fine  gold  §§,  or  the 
guilder  of  the  Rhine  at  that  time  was  efteemed  as  one 
one-eighth  ounce  of  pure  filver ;  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
fent,  the  price  of  gold  in  regard  to  that  of  filver  is  aug- 
mented in  thefe  parts,  about  one- third  :  an  author  afierts, 
that  in  1390,  gold,  in  refpeftto  filver,  had  four  times  lefs 
value  than  in  1687  |||| ;  but  the  error  proceeded  from  this, 
that  he  made  no  difference  between  the  prefent  Holland 
guilder  and  the  ancient  one  of  the  Rhine. 

In  171 7,  the  coined  filver  in  England  was  on  fuch  a 
footing,  that  154-H  marks  of  pure  filver  was  of  the  fame 
value  with  a  mark  of  pure  gold  ;  in  France,  fifteen  marks 
of  fine  filver  was  reckoned  as  a  mark  of  fine  gold  ;  in 
Holland,  fourteen  feven-ninth  marks ;  in  the  Eaft-Indies 
(in  fome  places,)  twelve  marks ;  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Siam  in  1688.  (Defcription  du  dit  Royaume  par  M.  de  la 
Loubere,  p.  111.  Amft.  1700.,)  And  in  China  and  Japan, 
about  ten  marks.  Suppofing  the  value  of  filver  to  be 
fettled,  that  of  gold  it  is  feen  was  greater  in  England  than 
elfewhere ;  ftrangers  made  their  payments  in  that  metal ; 
but  becaufe  filver  was  more  valuable  abroad,  the  Englifli 
fent  theirs  to  foreigners ;  and  for  this  reafon  the  filver  coin 
became  fo  fcarce  at  home,  as  to  occafion  the  diminifhing 
the  value  of  the  guinea,  by  lowering  it  to  twenty-one 
(hillings,  as  has  been  before  obferved ;  for  by  trade  gold  and 
filver  Would  naturally  pafs  from  thofe  countries  where  their 
value  was  lefs,  to  them  where  it  was  higher. 

J  Hartungi  Kamermeifleri  Annates  Erfurtenfes,  col.  1 223. 
Vide  Menkenii  Scriptor.  Reruns  German,  tome  iii.  Leipf. 
Ann.  1730.  §  Id.  col.  1186.  ||   Angelocra.  de 

pretio  Metalhrum,  p.  47.  **  Id.  p.  26.  ex  Agricol. 

ft  Annal.   Erfurt,  col.  1231.  %%  Angelocrat.  p  65. 

ex  Bilib.  Pirckbeim.  MJiimatio  prifcorum  Numorum. 
§§  Angelocra.  ex  Agricol.  &  Pirckbeim.  p.  34  and  65. 
||  ||  Simon  de  Uries  Groot  Hijlorifch  Magazyn,  p.  580.  Amjl. 
Mn.  1688. 

la 
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In  one  thoufand  Dutch  ducats  there  are  three  hundred 
thirty-four  carats  nine  one-half  grains  of  pure  gold,  and 
if  thefe  are  worth  five  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  guil- 
ders, how  much  fhall  twenty-four  carats  be  worth  ?  and 
the  anfwer  will  be  three  hundred  feventy-fix  guilders 
and  feven  ftivers,  the  value  of  a  mark  of  pure  gold  in 
coin.  We  have  before  found  by  the  Dutch  three  guilder 
pieces  that  a  mark  of  eleven  pennyweights  pure  is  worth 
twenty-three  guilders  and  feven  ftivers  current  money  ; 
and  the  mark  of  fine  filver  has  been  found  worth  a  little 
lefs  than  twenty-five  guilders  and  nine  one-half  ftivers. 
In  the  fame  manner,,  it  is  faid,  if  twenty-one  five-eighths 
caFats  of  pure  gold  are  efteemed  in  France  at  feven  hundred 
and  twenty  livres,  how  much  fhall  twenty-four  carats  be 
worth  ?  and,  if  eleven  pennyweights  of  fine  filver  are 
worth  forty-nine  four- fifths  livres,  how  much  fhall  twelve 
pennyweights  be  worth  ?  By  divifion  it  will  be  found  as 
follows ;  fuppofing  that  in  the  Englifh  filver  coin  there  had 
been  no  alteration  made  fince  17 17  : 

f  England  15  marks  1  ounce  13!  engels,  1  fine  filver  for 
In  <  France  14  marks  5  ounces  13^. engels,  f    one  mark  of 
I  Holland  14  marks  6  ounces  4  engels,    J    fine  gold. 

From  whence  it  is  feen,  that  Mr.  Dernis,  p.  2.  and 
Mr.  Wiertz  are  not  exaiS,  becaufe  they  fay  that  the  pro- 
portion between  pure  gold  and  filver  in  Holland  is  fixed  at 
fourteen  one-fifth  ;  and  it  is  alfo  found  in  this  laft-men- 
tioned  author,  p.  491.  that  the  mark  of  fine  gold  is  fixed 
in  Holland  at  three  hundred  and  fifty- five  guilders,  current 
money,  which  is  very  true  ;  but  if  the  value  of  a  ducat  is 
taken  to  be  five  guilders  five  ftivers,  as  it  commonly  paffes, 
there  is  an  agio  of  fix  percent,  in  the  fpecie  of  ducats  ;  we 
know  very  well  that  thefe  rife  and  fall  a  trifle ;  but  the  agio 
on  gold  muft  not  be  neglected,  otherwife  the  ducat  is  never 
worth  above  four  guilders  nineteen  ftivers. 

This  we  think  fufScient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  par  of 
monies,  and  we  (hall  finifh  it  with  an  inftance  of  an  arith- 
metical queftion  abbreviated,  concerning  Spanifh  wool  ;  as 
it  is  fomething  curious,  and  may  be  inftruftjve. 

It  is  known  to  all  concerned  in  that  trade,  that  the  wools 
of  Germany  and  Poland  are  fold  at  Amfterdam  with  an  al- 
lowance of  fifteen  months  difcount,  and  one  per  cent,  for 
prompt  payment;  for  which  the  merchants  deduft  exaftly 
a  tenth  ;  and  for  thofe  of  Spain  twenty-four  pounds  are 
always  allowed  for  tare  on  one  hundred  and  feventy-five 
pounds,  befides  a  deduction  of  twenty-one  months  dif- 
count, mi.  one  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment;  and  in  order 
to  ioveftigate  a  fhorter  method  for  calculating  thefe  abate- 
ments on  the  Spanifh  wools  than  has  hitherto  been  prac- 
tifed,  without  neglefting  the  fraction  which  is  often  found 
in  the  tare,  our  author  (Mr.  Samuel  Ricard)  invented  the 
following  rule. 

Rule. 

ift.  Multiply  the  pounds  by  the  price,  and  from  the 
produft  fubtraft  a  quarter  part,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
expreffed  by  A. 

ad.  Take  one  per  mil.  from  A,  and  the  tenth  muft  be 
deduced;  the  remainder  will  be  B.  The  difference  of 
A.  B.  will  be  the  fum  fought  for,  which  will  furpafs  the 
true  anfwer  upon  eleven  thoufand  guilders  about  half  a 
ftiver. 

3d.  To  correcT:  this,  there  muft  be  taken  away  from  the 
guilders  of  B  one-fifth,  and  fubtra£t  as  many  deniers  as 
there  are  of  guilders  for  the  remainder,  and  it  will  come 
to  about  one  one-third  denier  too  little  on  amillion  guilders 
worth  of  wool. 

Example. 

It  is  demanded  how  much  ought  to  be  paid  for  fome 
bales  of  wool,  which  weigh  (after  the  tare  marked  on  the 
bales  is  deducted)  9975  lb.  tare  241b.  on  1751b.  and  each 
lb.  at  3ii  ftivers,  with  twenty-one  months  difcount,  and 
one  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment?  The  an  fiver  is  11772 
guilders,  6  ftivers,  and  12  deniers. 
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Solution, 

9975      guil-  11:15=  10  A guil.  11782:19:6 
29925  4v    1:   3:    9  Bguil.       10:12:1 

4987:8 


210)3142112:8 


BguiI.io:i2:  1       guil.  1-1772':   7:5 


correction 


:.9 


guil.  15710  :  12  :8 
£  3927  :  13  :  2 

Aguil.111782  :  19, :  6 

20 


anfw.  guil.  11772:  6:12, 


15I659 
16 
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PARA,  a  rheafure  that  the  Portuguefe  ufe  in  India  for 
pulfe,  weighing  twenty-two  pounds  Spanifh,  and  is  one 
twenty-fifth  of  the  mourais. 

PARAGUAY,  or  La  Plata,  is  bounded  by  the  country 
of  the  Amazons  on  the  north,  by  Brazil  on  the  eaft,  by 
Patagonia  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Peru  and  Chili  on 
the  weft.  It  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  almoft  as  much  in  breadth.  The 
country  produces  rice  and  Indian  corn,  and  the  Spaniards 
have  introduced  European  corn  and  fruits,  as  well  as  cattle, 
of  which  Iaft  there  are  vaft  herds.  To  the  weft  of  the 
great  river  Paraguay,  are  vaft  plains,  extending  fome  hun- 
dred rniles,  with  very  little  wood  upon  them,  and  fcarce  a 
hill  to  be  feen ;  but  on  the  eaft  of  the  river  Paraguay, 
I  which  is  divided  from  Brazil  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  there 
is  a  variety  of  hills  and  vallies,  woods  and  champaign  ; 
and  (his  being  the  property  of  the  Jefuits,  is  very  well  cul- 
tivated by  the  natives,  who  are  their  profelytes  and  fub- 
je£ts.  This  country  is  called  Paraguay  from  the  river  that 
runs  through  it  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  La  Plata,  from 
the  rivet  which  rifes  in  Peru,  and  running  fouth-weffc 
through  it,  joins  its  waters  with  the  Paraguay,  near  Buenos 
Ayres ;  after  which  the  united  ftream  is  called  La  Plata- 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  Spanifh 
territories  of  La  Plata,  and  the  Portugueze  territories  of 
Brazil.  The  Spaniards  bring  part  of  the  treafures  of  Peru 
from  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres,  down  the  river  La  Plata 5 
and,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  put  them  on  board  of  fhips  for 
Spainj  with  vaft  quantities  of  fkins,  and  other  merchan- 
dize of  thofe  countries.  But  all  articles  of  commerce  are 
far  lefs  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  than  the  herb  called 
Paraguay,  which  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  form  a  flou- 
rifhing  trade  in  this  province,  it  being  the  only  place  which 
produces  it,  and  from  hence  it  is  fent  all  over  Peru  and 
Chili,  where  its  ufe  is  univerfal. 

The  climate  of  Paraguay  is  very  little  different  from 
that  of  Spain ;  and  the  diftinflions  between  the  feafons 
are  the  fame.  In  winter,  indeed,  violent  tempefts  of 
winds  and  rains  are  here  very  frequent,  accompanied  with 
fuch  dreadful  thunders  and  lightnings,  as  fill  the  inhabi- 
tants, though  ufed  to  thenl,  with  terror  and  confternation. 
In  fummer,  the  exceflive  heats  are  mitigated  by  gentle 
breezes,  which  constantly  begin  at  eight  or  nine  in  the 
morning.  In  fhort,  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  efpecially 
with  regard  to  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  a  finer  country 
cannot  be  imagined. 

Paraguay,  parageue,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  flirub,  as 
hinted  in  the  foregoing  article,  growing  in  fome  parts 
of  South  America,  particularly  Paraguay,  and  hence  its 
name;  it  is  called  among  us  South-Sea  tea. 

It  may  be  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  Occidental,  tea,  which, 
like  the  Oriental,  is  takeri  infufed  in  hot  water. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  paraguay,  the  one  fimply  called 
paraguay,  the  other  camini,  by  the  Spaniards yerva  camini ; 
which  laft  is  the  mod  efteemed,  and  is  the  drink  of  the 
richeft ;  the  other  is  chiefly  ufed  by  domeftics  and  Haves.  Both 
thefe  kinds  ate  efteemed  of  fuch  abfolute  necefliry,  that  no 
body  in  that  part  of  America  will  live  without  them. 

The  mines  of  Potofi  would  foon  be  abandoned,  did  not 

the  matters  take  care  to  fupply  the  flaves  that  work  therein! 
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with  paraguay ;  which  is  the  conftant  remedy  againft  thofe 
mineral  fleams,  with  which  they  would  otherwife  be 
fuffocated. 

Paraguay  makes  one  of  the  mot  confiderable  articles  of 
the  South  American  commerce,  there  being  about  two 
millions  worth  fold  per  annum  at  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Befldes  the  virtues  afcribed  by  the  Eaftern  people  to  their 
tea,  as  being  good  in  difeafes  of  the  head,  breaft,  fto- 
friach,  &c.  the  Americans  attribute  this  further  to  theirs, 
its  purifying  all  kinds  of  water,  how  foul  or  corrupt  fo- 
ever,  by  only  infufing  it  therein,  either  hot  or  cold  :  and 
it  is  held  fovereign  againft  the  fcurvy  and  putrid  fevers. 

PARAPHARNALIA,  or  Paraphernalia,  are  thofe 
goods  which  a  wife,  befides  her  dower  or  jointure,  is  after 
her  hufband's  death  allowed  to  have,  as  furniture  for  her 
chamber,  wearing  apparel  and  jewels,  if  fhe  be  of  quality ; 
which  are  not  to  be  put  into  her  hufband's  inventory,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  province  of  York. 

A  wife,  after  the  death  of  her  hufband,  may  claim  her 
parapharnalia  or  neceffary  apparel  for  her  body,  and  cloth 
given  her  to  make  a  garment,  &c.  befides  her  dower;  fo 
that  the  hufband  cannot  give  them  away  by  will :  but  fhe 
fliall  not  have  exceffive  apparel,  beyond  her  rank.  Pearl 
necklaces,  chains  of  diamonds,  gold  watches,  &c.  may 
be  included  under  parapharnalia,  if  they  were  ufually  worn 
by  the  wife,  and  were  fuitable  to  her  quality  and  the  faOiion 
of  the  times ;  and  they  are  affets  to  pay  debts  and  legacies, 
provided  the  hufband  does  not  give  thefe  away  by  will. 
lRell.jiir.gn.  3  Cro.  343.  Kitcb.  369.  Noy'sMax.  168. 

It  was  adjudged  in  the  vifcountefs  Bindon's  cafe, 
that  a  parapharnalia  ought  to  be  allowed  to  a  widow, 
having  regard  to  her  quality  and  degree;  and  that  her 
hufband  being  a  vifcount,  fhe  fhall  be  allowed  her  jewels 
to  the  value  of  five  hundred  marks,  &c.     2  Leon.  166. 

A  widow  retained  a  chain  of  diamonds  and  pearls, 
againft  the  devife  of  her  hufband  ;  and  two  judges  held, 
that  flie  might  detain  them,  becaufe  they  were  convenient 
for  a  woman  of  her  quality;  but  two  other  judges  were  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  that  parapharnalia  fliould  be  not  only 
convenient  but  neceffary ;  otherwife  the  widow  fliall  not 
detain  them  againft  the  exprefs  devife  of  the  hufband  : 
though  it  is  faid  it  was  adjudged  that  the  widow  might  de- 
tain neceffary  apparel,  and  like  wife  ornaments,  againft  the 
devife  of  her  hufband ;  and  that  he  cannot  difpofe  of  them 
by  will,  though  he  might  have  fold  them  in  his  life-time ; 
for  immediately  upon  his  death,  the  property  is  vefted  in 
the  widow.     Cro.  Car.  347.    2  Nelf.  Air.  1225. 

All  the  wife's  wearing  apparel,  more  than  that  which  is 
neceffary  and  convenient,  is  a  chattel  in  the  hufband ;  and 
after  the  hufband's  death  fliall  go  to  his  executors :  but 
what  is  neceffary  for  her  condition  and  ftate,  and  comes 
under  parapharnalia,  fhe  {hall  have  as  her  own  goods,  and 
may  difpofe  of  at  her  death ;  or  take  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband.     Bro.  g.  Dofl.&  Stud.  17. 

Though  by  our  law,  the  wife  may  not  make  a  will  of 
and  devife  them,  without  the  affent  of  the  hufband  whilft 
he  lives ;  becaufe  the  property  and  poffeflion  is  in  him. 
2  Shep.  Mr.  423.    Mick  27  Eliz. 

PARCHMENT,  in  commerce,  fheep  and  goats  fkins 
prepared  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  feveral  ufes,  as 
writing  and  covering  of  books,  &c. 

Parchment  is  begun  by  the  fkinner,  and  finifhed  by  the 
parchment-maker.  That  called  virgin  parchment  is  only 
a  thinner  fort  than  the  reft,  proper  for  fans,  &c.  and  made 
of  the  fkins  of  abortive  lambs  or  kids. 

Manufaliure  of  parchment.  The  fkin  having  been 
flripped  of  its  wool,  and  placed  in  the  lime-pit,  the  fkinner 
ftretches  it  on  a  kind  of  frame,  confiding  of  four  pieces  of 
wood,  mortifed  into  each  other  at  the  four  angles,  and 
perforated  lengthways  from  diftance  to  diftance,  with  holes, 
furnifhed  with  wooden  pins  that  may  be  turned  at  pleafure, 
like  thofe  of  a  violin.     See  Shammy. 

To  ftretch  the  fkin  on  this  frame,  they  make  little  holes 
all  around  it,  and  through  every  two  holes  draw  a  little 
fkewer;  to  this  fkewer  they  tie  a  piece  of  fmall  pack- 
thread, and  tie  that  over  the  pins  ;  fo  that,  coming  to  turn 
the  pins  equally,  the  fkin  is  flrained  tight  every  way,  like 
that  of  a  drum. 

Thefkins  being  thus  fufficiently  ftretched  on  the  frame, 
the  fkfh  is  pared  off  with  a  fharp  inftrument  for  that  pur- 


pofe;  this  dflne,  it  is  moiftened  with  a  rag,  and  a  kind  of 
white  ftone  of  chalk  reduced  to  a  fine  duff,  ftrewed  over 
it ;  then  with  a  large  pumice-ftone,  flat  at  bottom,  much 
after  the  manner  of  a  mullet  for  grinding  colours,  they 
rub  over  the  fkin,  as  if  about  to  grind  the  chalk:  and  thus 
fcower  off  the  remains  of  the  flefh.  Then  they  go  over  it 
again  with  the  iron  inftrument ;  again  moiften  it  as  before, 
and  again  rub  it  with  the  pumice-ftone  without  any  chalk 
underneath ;  this  fmoothens  and  foftens  the  flefh  fide  very 
confiderably.  They  drain  it  again  by  palling  over  it  the 
iron  inftrument  as  before. 

The  flefh  fide  thus  drained,  they  pafs  the  iron  on  the 
wool  or  hait  fide,  then  ftretch  it  tight  on  the  frame  by 
means  of  the  pins,  and  go  over  the  flefh  fide  again  with 
the  iron :  this  finifhes  its  draining ;  and  the  more  the  fkin 
is  drained,  the  whiter  it  becomes. 

They  now  throw  on  mare  chalk,  fweeping  it  over  with 
a  piece  of  lamb-fkin  that  has  the  wool  on  ;  this  fmooths 
it  ftill  further,  and  gives  it  a  fine  down  or  nap.  It  is 
nowlefttodry,  and,  when  dried,  taken  off  the  frame,  by 
cutting  it  all  round.  The  fkin,  thus  far  prepared  by  the 
fkinner,  is  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  parchment- 
maker,  who  firft  fcrapes  or  pares  it  dry  on  the  fummer, 
with  an  iron  inftrument  like  that  above-mentioned,  only 
finer  and  fharper;  with  this,  worked  with  the  arm  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  fkin,  he  takes  away  about  one-half 
of  its  thicknefs.  The  fkin  thus  equally  pared  on  both 
fides,  they  pafs  the  pumice-ftone  over  both  fides,  to 
fmooth  it.  This  laft  preparation  is  performed  on  a  kind 
of  form  or  bench  covered  with  a  fack  fluffed  with  flocks, 
and  leaves  the  parchment  in  a  condition  for  writing  on. 

The  paring  the  fkin  dry  on  the  fummer  is  the  molt  diffi- 
cult preparation  in  the  whole  procefs  of  parchment- 
making;  for  which  reafon  the  fkinners  feldom  dare  meddle 
with  it,  but  ufually  leave  it  to  thofe  more  experienced  in 
it :  the  fummer  whereon  it  is  performed,  is  a  calf-fkin 
well  ftretched  on  a  frame,  ferving  as  a  fupport  to  the  fkin, 
which  is  fattened  at  top  of  it  with  a  wooden  inftrument, 
that  has  a  notch  cut  in  it.  Laftly,  that  the  iron  knife 
may  pafs  the  eafier  between  the  fummer  and  the  fkin  to  be 
pared,  they  put  another  fkin,  which  they  call  the  counter- 
fummer.  The  parings,  thus  taken  off  the  leather,  are 
ufed  in  making  glue,  fize,  &c.  See  Glue,  &c.  What 
we  call  vellum  is  only  parchment  made  of  the  fkins  of 
abortive  calves,  or  at  lead  of  fucking  calves ;  it  is  finer, 
whiter,  and  fmoother  than  the  common  parchment ;  buc 
it  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that,  abating  that  it 
is  not  paffed  through  the  lime-pit. 

PARDAO,  or  pardo  xeraftn,  a  filver  money  of  a  bafe 
alloy,  which  the  Portugueze  ftamp  in  India,  current  at 
Goa,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar ;  they  are  worth  near 
three  hundred  reas,  or  twenty  fanons :  there  are  alfo  one- 
half  and  one-fourth  pardoes,  and  fome  fay  there  are  like- 
wife  double  ones.  And  as  no  money  is  more  eafily  coun- 
terfeited than  this,  the  Indians  make  many  falfe  ones  up 
in  the  country,  and  bring  them  down  to  pafs  in  trade, 
which  they  would  readily  do,  were  it  not  for  fome  of  the 
Chriftian  natives,  who  are  employed  to  examine  them, 
and  are  fo  expert  in  their  office,  that  they  will  readily  and 
certainly  detetft  the  falfity  only  by  feeling. 

PARDAOS  de  REALES,  is  a  name  given  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  dollars,  the  only  fpecie  of  that  nation  current  in 
India,  which  have  a  certain  value  fixed  on  them,  from 
which  they  are  never  lower,  but  often  rife  as  they  are 
wanted. 

PARDOS,  a  fpecie  of  filver  money  current  at  Mofam- 
bique,  and  along  the  coaft  of  Afric,  worth  200  reas. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA,  is  a  hard,  woody,  crooked  root, 
of  a  dark  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  worked  with  various 
wrinkles,  which  run  as  well  longitudinally  as  circularly. 
Its  internal  fubftance  is  of  a  dull  ycliowifh  colour,  and 
interwoven  with  woody  fibres;  fo  that  upon  a  tranfveife 
feition  a  number  of  concentric  circles  appear,  croffed 
with  fibres,  which  run  from  the  center  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. This  root  has  no  fmell,  but  a  little  bitterifh  taffe, 
blended  with  a  fweetnefs,  like  that  of  liquorice.  Some  of 
the  roots  are  no  bigger  than  one's  finger,  others  as  big  as 
a  child's  arm. 

The  Portuguefe  and  Brafilians  extravagantly  cry  up  the 

medicinal  virtues  of  this  root.   Mr.  Geoffroy,  from  whom 

we  have  taken  the  above  defcription,  fays,  that  in  nephri- 
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tic  complaints,  where  the  urine  was  ftopt  by  vifcid  mucus, 
he  had  oftentimes  exhibited  this  root  with  great  advantage, 
and  in  fuch  cafes  always  found  it  a  powerful  diuretic. 
His  dofe  of  the  root  in  fubftance  is  from  twelve  grains  to 
half  a  dram,  and  in  decoftion  two  or  three  drams. 

PARERE,  in  commerce,  a  corruption  of  an  Italian  word 
mi  pare,  as  it  feems.  It  denotes  the  advice  of  a  merchant, 
when  confulted  on  any  point;  thefe  parens  obtain  in 
mod  trading  cities,  and  ferve  as  afts  before  notaries,  when 
given  by  the  authority  of  a  judge  confervator,  or  at  a  par- 
ticular confultation  for  maintaining  the  right  of  the  con- 
fulter. 

PARGETING,  in  building,  the  plaiftering  of  walls, 
and  fometimes  the  plaifter  itfelf. 

It  is  done  various  ways :  r.  With  lime,  hair,  and  mor- 
tar laid  upon  bare  walls.  2.  Upon  bare  laths,  as  in  par- 
titioning, and  plain  cielings.  3.  Rendering  the  infides  of 
walls,  or  doubling  partition  walls.  4.  Rough-cafting 
upon  hearth-laths.  5.  Plaiftering  upon  brick-work  with 
finishing  mortar,  in  imitation  of  ftone-work.  And  6. 
The  like  upon  heart-laths. 

PARISH,  fignifies  the  precinft  of  a  parifh  church,  and 
the  particular  charge  of  a  fecular  prieft  ;  for  every  church 
is  either  cathedral,  conventual,  or  parochial*  Cathedral 
is  where  there  is  a  biShop  feated,  fo  called.  Conventual 
coniifteth  of  regular  clerks,  profefling  fome  order  of  re- 
ligion, or  of  dean  and  chapter,  or  other  college  of  fpi- 
ritual  perfons.  Parochial  is  that  which  is  instituted  for  the 
.  faying  of  divine  fervice,  and  miniftering  the  holy  facra- 
ments  to  the  people  dwelling  within  a  certain  compafs  of 
ground  near  it.  Our  kingdom  was  firft  divided  into 
pariihes  by  Honorius,  archbiShopof  Canterbury,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  636.  Camb.  Brit,  page  104.  whofe  number 
at  prefent  is  efteemed  to  be  9284,  though  many  authors 
differ  much  herein. 

Originally  the  kingdom,  in  reference  to  civil  matters, 
was  divided  into  vills  only,  and  parifhes  were  divifions 
only  in  reference  to  ecclefiafHcal  affairs,  and  the  common 
law  took  notice  of  them,  infomuch  as  a  fine  was  not  ad- 
mitted of  lands  in  a  parifh ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  parifhes 
became  divifions  taken  notice  of  in  reference  to  civil  mat- 
ters, and  are  now  ufed  in  fines. 

Where  a  parifh  is  alledged  generally,  this  fhall  be  in- 
tended to  be  a  vill,  and  to  be  the  fame  with  the  vill,  and 
not  to  contain  more  vills,  unlefs  it  be  fpecially  alledged  ; 
but  a  vill  and  a  parifh  is  all  one,  and  it  is  fufHcient  to  al- 
ledge  a  parifh  where  a  vill  is  required,  as  appears  by  divers 
cafes,  upon  an  aft  of  parliament  called  the  ftatute  of  ad- 
ditions, which  requires  that  the  vill  be  named,  yet  it  be- 
ing alledged  that  he  was  of  fuch  a  parifh  fuSfices.  See 
Poor. 

PARISHIONER,  is  an  inhabitant  of  or  belonging  to 
any  parifh,  lawfully  fettled  therein. 

Parifhioners  have  right  to  view  the  parifh  books.  1 1  Mod. 
134.  frini  6  Ann.  B.  B.  Love  v.  Dr.  Bently. 

Parifhioners  are  a  body  politic  to  many  purpofes  ;  as  to 
vote  at  a  veftry  if  they  pay  fcot  and  lot ;  and  they  have  a 
fole  right  to  raife  taxes  for  their  own  relief,  without  the 
interpofition  of  any  fuperior  court,  may  make  bye-laws 
to  mend  the  highways,  and  to  make  banks  to  keep  out 
the  fea,  and  for  repairing  the  church,  and  making  a  bridge, 
&c.  or  any  fuch  thing  for  the  public  good,  and  by  3  and 
4  W.  III.  and  7  Ann,  to  tax  and  levy  poor  rates,  and  to 
make  and  maintain  fire-engines;  and  by  9  Geo.  for  pur- 
chafing  workhoufes  for  the  poor.  See  Ships,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  putting  parijh  bays  to  fea. 

PARISIS,  a  French  money  of  account,  formerly  a  real 
<:ofn  Struck  at  Paris,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  tournois  at 
Tours.  The  parifis  was  a  fourth  larger  than  the  tournois. 

PARLIAMENT,  is  deduced  from  the  French,  viz. 
parler,  to  fpeak,  and  ment,  mens,  the  mind  ;  and  the  writ 
which  fummons  it,  fays,  Ad  confulendum,  &c.  de  arduis 
regni  negotiis.  It  is  indeed  a  folemn  conference  of  all  the 
ftates  of  the  kingdom  fummoned  together  by  the  king's 
only  authority,  to  treat  of  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  realm. 
That  the  Saxons  had  fomething  like  it,  will  appear  from 
king  Ina's  laws,  who  flourifhed  anno  712.  But  to  come 
a  little  nearer,  William  the  Conqueror  divided  this  land 
among  his  followers  in  fuch  manner,  that  every  one  of 
them  mould  hold  their  lands  of  him  in  capite ;  and  they 
again  distributed  part  thereof  among  their  friends  and  fer- 


vanfs,  who  for  the  fame  were  bound  to  do  them  fuit  and 
fervice  in  the  courts.  The  chief  of  thefe  were  called 
barons,  who  thrice  every  year  affembled  at  the  king's 
court,  viz.  at  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide; 
amongft  whom  the  king  was  wont  to  come  in  his  royal 
robes,  and  his  crown  on  his  head,  to  confult  about  the 
public  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  ancient  cuftom 
(fay  fome)  was  changed  by  Henry  the  Firft,  who  in  the 
Sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  fummoned  the  commons  to  the 
great  council  at  Salisbury.  At  this  day  it  is  the  greateft 
afTembly  of  the  kingdom,  confifting  of  the  king  and  the 
three  eftates  of  the  realm,  viz.  the  lords  fpiritual,  the 
lords  temporal,  and  the  commons,  for  the  debating  of 
matters  touching  the  commonwealth,  efpecially  the  making 
and  altering  of  laws. 

PARMA,  a  principality  in  Italy,  tranfacls  bufinefs  by 
way  of  Venice,  which  principally  confifts  in  raw  filk, 
and  cheefe  made  at  Lodi. 

PARSLY  root;  radix  petrofelini,  in  natural  hiflory, 
the  root  of  the  apium,  or  common  garden  parfly. 

It  is  one  of  the  five  greater  opening  roots  :  it  is  an  at- 
tenuant,  aperient,  detergent,  and  diuretic  :  it  is  given  in 
diet-drinks  in  chronic  cafes,  arifing  from  obftruftionS 
of  the  vifcera,  and  is  in  any  form  a  powerful  diuretic. 

PARTNERS,  are  where  two  or  more  perfons  agree 
in  fhare  and  fliare  alike  to  any  trade  or  bargain.  If 
there  are  two  partners  in  trade,  and  judgment  is  reco- 
vered againft  one  of  them,  his  moiety  of  the  goods  in 
partnership  only  fhall  be  taken  in  execution.  ShoWi 
Rep.  174.     See  16,  Fin.  Abr.  tit.  partners. 

PART-OWNERS,  are  thofe  that  are  concerned  iri 
fhip  matters,  and  who  have  joint  fhares  therein.  And 
when  there  are  part-owners  of  a  fhip,  the  majority  may  fit 
her  out,  without  the  confent  of  the  reft ;  and  if  they  do, 
fuch  majority  run  all  the  hazard,  and  are  to  partake  of  the 
profits.  Show.  13,  30.  Aftion  lies  as  well  againft  the 
part-owners  of  a  fhip,  for  the  lofs  or  fpoiiing  of  goods 
delivered  to  the  mafter,  as  againft  the  matter;  for  as  the 
mafter  of  a  fhip  is  chargeable  in  refpeft  of  his  wages,  fo 
are  the  part-owners  in  refpeft  of  the  freight ;  but  the 
aftion  againft  the  part-owners  muft  be  brought  againft  all 
of  them,  or  the  defendants  may  take  advantage  of  it  by 
pleading  in  abatement, &c.  Show.  Rep.  30, 105.  3 Lev.  2Cg; 

PARTON.  By  4  Ann.  c.  18.  fea.  1,  4;  During 
the  term  of  eleven  years,  there  fhall  be  paid  into  the 
truftees  named  in  the  ait  for  the  enlarging  and  repairing 
the  pier  and  harbour  of  Parton  in  Cumberland,  by  every 
coal  owner  that  fhall  put  coals  on  board  any  vefTel  there, 
two-pence,  for  every  192  gallons  of  coals,  within  ten  days 
after  fuch  coals  are  Shipped  ;  and  by  every  mafter  of  every 
fhip  that  fhall  land  coals  there,  two-pence  for  every  192 
gallons  of  coals,  within  ten  days  after  fuch  coals  are  (hip- 
ped :  and  by  evefy  mafter  of  every  fhip  that  fhall  load 
coals  there,  2d.  for  every  192  gallons;  and,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  faid  eleven  years,  one  farthing  for  every 
192  gallons,  to  be  paid  by  the  mafter  of  the  Ship,  before 
each  Ship  goes  out  of  the  harbour. 

All  fuch  money  Shall  be  employed  for  the  enlarging,  re- 
pairing, and  cleanfing  the  harbour,  &c. 

The  duties  upon  coals  granted  by  4.  Ann,  cop.  18.  for 
enlarging  the  pier  and  harbour  of  Parton,  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  Shall  be  continued  from  the  firft  of  May, 
1725,  for  fifteen  years.  11  Geo.  I.  cap.  it.  fea.  r,  2, 
4,  5»  6- 

The  perpetual  duty  of  one  farthing,  granted  by  the 
faid  aft,  Shall  ceafe ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  every  mafter  of 
a  Ship  Shall,  for  fifteen  years,  pay  one  penny  for  every 
192  gallons  of  coals,  which  Shall  be  laden  on  board  fuch 
(hip  within  the  faid  harbour. 

There  Shall  be  paid  for  all  goods  herein  after-mention- 
ed, which  Shall  be  difcharged  out  of  any  Ship  in  the  har- 
bour, coming  coaftwife,  from  the  firft  of  May,  1725;  for 
fifteen  years,  the  duties  following,  viz.  for  every  hogf- 
head  of  tobacco,  3  d.  for  every  hogfhead  of  fugar,  6  d. 
for  every  ton  of  wine,  or  excifable  liquors,  2  s.  for  every 
ton  of  hemp  or  flax,  is.  6d.  for  every  hundred  of  deals, 
8d.  for  every  laft  of  pitch  or  tar,  6d.  for  every  ton  of 
raft  or  timber,  4d.  for  every  barrel  of  herrings,  1  d.  for 
every  pack  of  linnen,  containing  two  hundred  weight,  1  s. 
which  duties  Shall  be  paid  by  the  merchant  into  whofe  cuf- 
tody  the  goods  Shall  be  delivered. 
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Every  matter  of  any  fhip  (hall  pay  for  fuch  (hip,  upon 
her  arrival  in  the  harbour  from  any  port  of  her  laft,  dis- 
charge in  Europe,  other  than  the  kingdom  of  Great-Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  four  pence  per  ton; 
and  for  every  fhip,  upon  her  arrival  from  the  port  of  her 
laft  difcharge  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  eight  pence  per 
ton,  to  be  admeafured  or  defcribed  as  in  5  Will,  and  Mar. 
cap.  20.  and  8  Ann.  cap.  12./  4.  Provided,  that  for  eve- 
ry fhip  which  {hall  come  in  for  fecurity,  and  not  for  their 
difcharge,  there  fhall  be  paid  one  fourth  of  the  tonage, 
and  no  more. 

After  the  termination  of  the  faid  fifteen  years,  one  third 
part  of  the  duties  fhall  for  ever  continue  for  the  perpetual 
repairing  of  the  harbour. 

The  duties  granted  by  the  a£t  of  2  Geo.'  I.  cap.  16. 
fhall  be  continued  for  the  farther  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  for  enlarging  the  harbour  of  Parton  in  Cumber- 
land, 5  Geo.  II.  cap.  13-/.   I,  2. 

If  the  purpofes  are  fully  anfwered,  &c.  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  faid  term,  the  duties  fhall  ceafe;  and  the 
duty  of  a  half-penny  for  every  192  gallons  of  coals  ex- 
ported from  the  faid  harbour,  and  one  third  part  of  the 
duly  on  tonage  of  fhips  (which,  by  the  a£t  of  2  Geo.  I. 
cap.  16.  are  made  perpetual)  fhall  commence. 

PASSAGE,  is  a  French  word,  fignifying  trafttium. 
By  the  ftatutes  of  4.  Edw.  III.  cap.  7.  and  Wejlm.  2. 
cap.  25.  it  denotes  the  hire  that  a  man  pays  for  being 
tranfported  over  fea,  or  over  any  river.  Cowell,  edit. 
1727. 

The  prices  of  paflage  at  Dover,  &c.  limited  4  Edw. 
III.  cap.  8.  None  to  pafs  Out  of  the  realm  Without  the 
king's  licence,  5  Rich.  II.  Jlat.  I.  cap.  2.  Reftrained  to 
Dover  and  Plymouth,  13  Rich.  II.  Stat.  1.  cap.  20.  Paf- 
fage  from  Kent  to  Calais  reftrained  to  Dover,  4  Edw.  IV. 
cap.  10.     See  Rivers. 

PASS-PORTS,  are  commonly  granted  to  friends,  and 
fafe-conducT:  to  enemies,  though  cuftom  has  made  the 
meaning  of  thefe  terms  to  be  much  the  fame  in  this  place  : 
but  in  a  rnilitary  treatife  it  would  be  differently  conftru- 
ed  ;  and  they  only  fignify  here,  that  fhelter  a  prince  af- 
fords to  either  fhips  or  men  againft  embargoes,  or  his 
granting  to  fome  particulars  a  leave  to  trade,  denied  to 
others,  or  his  permiflion  for  them  to  come  into  his  king- 
dom while  a  general  prohibition  fubfifts,  and  fometimes 
during  a  war  with  the  (rate  whofe  fubje&s  they  are. 

This  has  often  happened  in  our  difputes  with  Spain, 
where  our  fhips  went  currently  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  commenced  in  1718,  and  on  many^  other  occafions, 
under  the  protection  of  a  pafs,  which  his  Catholic  ma- 
jefty  granted  to  feveral,  and  which  ferved  for  one  voyage; 
thefe  paffes  had  blanks  left  for  the  names  of  fhips,  cap- 
tains, &c.  and  at  firft  coft  about  twenty  dollars  ;  though 
when  a  flop  was  put  to  granting  any  more,  their  price 
rofe  in  proportion  to  the  demand  ;  and  the  few  who  had 
any  remaining,  made  a  very  confiderable  advantage  of 
them.  The  fame  has  been  praftifed  by  many  of  our  for- 
mer kings,  and  confirmed  by  feveral  acts,  expreffed  in 
the  article  of  Letters  of  Safe-Conduct.  Which 
fee, 

PASTE,  denotes  a  foft  compofition  of  flour  and  water, 
for  cafes  to  bake  meat,  &c.  in ;  or  a  preparation  of  fome 
fruit,  by  beating  the  pulp,  with  fome  fluid,  into  a  pappy 
confidence,  and  drying  it  with  fugar,  till  as  pliable  as 
common  pafte:  it  alfo  iignifies  a  compofition  of  flour  and 
water  boiled  together,  which  feveral  artificers  make  ufe  of 
inftead  of  glue  or  fize. 

PASTE-BOARD,  a  kind  of  thick  paper,  formed  of  fe- 
veral fheets  pafted  together.  There  is  alfo  a  coarfer  kind 
of  pafte-board,  made  of  old  paper,  &c.  reduced  to  a 
pulp  in  a  trough,  in  the  fame  manner  as  paper,  to  which 
a  little  pafte  is  added,  to  give  the  mafs  fome  confidence  ; 
after  which  it  is  formed  in  a  mould,  and  reduced  to  its 
proper  thicknefs  by  preffing. 

PASTRY  COOK.  This  is  a  profitable  bufinefs,  and 
requires  a  boy  of  activity  and  induftry.  The  paftry-cooks 
of  London  have  many  of  their  (hops  elegantly  fitted  up 
with  carved  work,  guilding,  bufts,  and  looking-glaffes. 
They  daily  make  all  kinds  of  paftry,  and  fometimes  alfo 
deal  in  confeflions  and  jellies.  They  take  ten  or  twenty 
pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time, 
may  have  about  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  his  board,  by 


ferving  as  journeyman ;  or  if  he  fet3  up  mafter,  it  will  re- 
quire three  hundred  pounds  at  leaft  to  fit  up  a  genteel 
(hop,  and  build  ovens,  &c.  But  he  may  fet  up  in  a  lefs 
fplendid  manner  with  about  one  hundred  pounds. 

PASTIL,  Pastel,  among  painters,  &c.  a  pafte  made 
of  feveral  colours,  ground  up  with  gum-water,  either  to- 
gether or  feparately,  in  order  to  make  cravons. 

Paftil  is  likeways  a  kind  of  dry  compofition,  of  a  fra- 
grant fmell,  when  burnt,  to  fcent  the  air.  It  alfo  de- 
notes troches  or  lozenges. 

PATENTS.  The  form  of  patents  of  confirmation  of 
grants  and  liberties,  St.  Form,  Concefs.  13  Edw.  I./  6. 
Letters  patent  fliall  not  bear  date  before  the  day  of  the 
delivery  of  the  warrant,  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  1.  Patents, 
before  the  king's  title,  found  void,  18  Hen.  VI,  cap.  6. 
The  fees  of  the  clerk  of  the  fignet,  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap. 
11.  Confirmation  of  patents,  1  Edw.  VI.  cap.  8.  In- 
rolment  of  part  of  letters  patent  maybe  given  in  evidence, 
3  and  4  Edw.  VI.  tap.  4.  Exemplification  of  part  of  let- 
ters patent  may  be  pleaded  and  fhewed  forth,  13.  Eliz. 
cap.  6.     See  Letters  Patent. 

PATTEN-MAKERS.  Thefe  keep  fhops,  and  make 
wooden  clogs  as  well  as  pattens.  It  is  an  eafy  light  bufi- 
nefs, requires  few  talents,  and  very  little  learning  is  ne- 
ceffary.  It  is  enough  if  the  boy  defigned  for  it  can  write 
a  plain  hand,  and  underftands  the  firft  rules  of  arithmetic. 
The  mafters  take  five  or  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ; 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  twelve  (hillings 
a-week,  or  fet  up  with  lefs  than  one  hundred  pounds. 

Patten-makers  fhall  not  make  pattens  of  afp,  4  Hen. 
5.  cap.  3.  May  ufe  fuch  afp  as  is  not  fit  for  (hafts,  4 
Edw.  IV.  cap.  9. 

PATTERN-DRAWER.  The  boy  defigned  for  this 
bufinefs  will  have  much  better  fuccefs  if  he  has  a  tafte  for 
drawing  and  painting,  which  he  may  improve  before  he 
is  put  apprentice  :  and  this  is  all  the  education  neceflary, 
except  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic  Tnofe 
of  this  bufinefs  are  employed  in  drawing  patterns  for  the 
weavers  of  brocades,  damafks,  &c  for  callico  printers, 
embroiderers,  lace-workers,  quilters,  and  feveral  little 
1  branches  belonging  to  women's  apparel.  They  draw  pat- 
terns upon  paper,  which  they  fell  to  thofe  workmen  who 
have  occafion  for  them.  They  alfo  draw  upon  men's 
waiftcoats,  upon  women's  petticoats,  and  other  wearing 
apparel,  for  the  embroiderers.  This  bufinefs  is  divided 
into  feveral  branches,  who  draw  for  particular  artifts. 
They  take  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ; 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  get  three  or  four  (hil- 
lings a  day,  and  have  pretty  conftant  bufinefs :  nothing 
more  is  neceffary  in  order  to  fet  up  mafter,  but  an  ac- 
quaintance with  thofe  who  employ  the  pattern-draw- 
ers. 

PAU,  a  long  meafure  ufed  at  Loango  de  Boaire,  and  in 
fome  other  places  on  the  coaft  of  Angola  in  Afric.  There 
are  three  forts  of  paus  at  Loango.  That  of  the  king  and 
his  favourite  prime  minifters,  that  of  his  princes  and  cap- 
tains, and  that  of  particulars.  The  king's  pau  is  twenty- 
eight  inches  long,  that  of  the  great  men  twenty-four 
inches,  and  that  of  particulars  only  fixteen  one-half. 

PAVIOUR.  This  bufinefs  requires  great  ftrength,  and 
but  little  ingenuity.  It  is  dirty  and  laborious,  but  profita- 
ble to  the  mafter,  who  takes  about  five  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice. The  journeymen  earn  fifteen  (hillings  a  week, 
and  with  one  hundred  pounds  may  fet  up  mafters. 

PAWNBROKER.  The  boy  defigned  for  this  trade 
ought  to  write  a  plain  quick  hand,  and  to  be  well  verfed  in 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetic:  befides  which,  he  fhould 
have  an  incorruptible  integrity,  and  a  good  deal  of  judgment 
and  acutenefs,  to  enable  him  to  learn  the  value  of  the  great 
variety  of  goods  that  will  be  offered  him  as  pledges.  He 
takes  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who,  when  out  of 
his  time,  may  have  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  his  board; 
but  it  will  require  one  thoufand  pounds  to  fet  up  mafter. 

PAYERNE,  a  town  of  the  country  of  Vaud,  feated  on 
the  Broie,  between  Avenches  and  Moudon,  is  a  very  great 
pafs.  Its  territory  isvery  fertile  in  grain  and  fruits,  and 
here  are  fine  plantations  of  tobacco,  out  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants prepare  the  rappee,  after  the  fecret  of  Clcrac,  which 
is  in  efteem  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

PAYMENT,  is  the  difcharge  of  a  debt  or  promife. 
yohnfon.  2 
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A  paid  B  one  hundred  pounds  in  redemption  of  a  mort- 
gage; B  bids  C  put  it  into  his  clofet,  which  C  did :  then 
A  demanded  his  writings,  which  B  refufed  to  deliver ; 
whereupon  A  required  his  money  again;  B  bid  C  fetch  it, 
to  deliver  it  back  to  A,  which  C  did,  and  turned  it  out  on 
the  table  for  A,  to  take  it  in  prefence  of  B,  this  was  a  good 
payment  of  the  mortgage ;  but  A  retaking  the  money  is  ac- 
countable to  B  for  the  moneys  as  B's  own  money.  Cro. 
E.  614.  Trin.  40.  Eliz.  B.  Hewer,  v.  Bartholomew. 

A  brought  one  hundred  pounds  to  pay  to  B,  C  who  was 
B's  daughter,  fnatched  twenty  pounds  out  of  the  hundred, 
and  went  away  with  it.  A  fhall  not  be  chargeable  with  the 
twenty  pounds  till  he  fhall  recover  the  fame  of  the  daugh- 
ter; and  an  injunction  was  granted  accordingly.  Chan. 
R.  68.  9  Car.  I.     Plomer  v.  Pkmer. 

Giving  fecurity  for  purchafe  money  is  payment;  admitted. 
Chan.  Caves,  99.  Hill.  19  and  20  Car.  II.  Sir  Jofeph 
Douglas  v.  Wade. 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  to  be  paid  by  vendee 
to  vendor;  vendee  by  vendor's  order  pays  five  hundred 
pounds,  part  to  a  bond  creditor,  and  takes  an  affignment  to 
himfelf  of  the  bond,  and  likewife  pays  other  money  to  other 
creditors  by  vendor's  order,  but  took  fecurity  for  repayment, 
on  certain  conditions.  Decreed  to  be  no  payment  to  the 
vendor,  fo  long  as  the  affignment  of  the  bond,  and  ihe  fe- 
curity of  re-payment  were  kept  on  foot,  and  not  delivered 
up  to  be  cancelled.  Trin.  R.  84.  Hill.  25  Car.  II.  Mag- 
fon  and  Sitwell  v.  Fane,  Clayton  and  al.' 

A  note  drawn  on  A  to  pay  money  for  value  received,  is 
a  good  difcharge  of  a  debt,  though  the  note  be  not  paid,  un- 
lefs  the  creditor  return  the  bill  in  convenient  time.  Per 
Holt.  Ch.  J.  Show.  155.  Pafch.  2  Will,  and  Mar.  Darfach 
V.  Savage. 

A  gives  B  a  bill  of  exchange  on  C  in  payment  of  a  for- 
mer debt ;  this  is  not  allowable  as  evidence  on  non  affumpfit, 
unlefs  paid  ;  for  a  bill  fhall  never  go  in  difcharge  of  a  pre- 
cedent debt,  except  it  fhould  be  part  of  the  contract  that  it 
fhould  be  fo.  1  Salk.  124.  3  Will,  and  Mar.  Coram  Holt 
Ch.  J.  at  Guildhall,  Clark  v.  Mundall. 

The  plaintiff  was  indebted  to  the  defendant  upon  two 
notes ;  and  the  defendant  obtained  judgment  at  law  againft 
him  for  the  money ;  and  then  defiring  the  defendant's  for- 
bearance, he  told  him  that  if  he  would  procure  one  Defoy 
to  give  him  his  note  for  the  money,  he  would  accept  of  it, 
and  acknowledge  fatisfadtion  on  the  judgment,  and  deliver 
up  the  plaintiff's  notes;  and  being  to  go  forthwith  out  of 
England,  he  left  the  plaintiff's  notes  with  his  agent  here, 
to  be  exchanged  at  Defoy's,  in  cafe  the  plaintiff  procured 
them ;  and  the  plaintiff  accordingly  procured  two  notes, 
payable  to  the  defendant,  which  he  delivered  to  the  defen- 
dant's agent,  and  took  up  his  own  notes,  and  the  attorney 
at  law  ftaid  all  further  proceedings,  but  would  not  acknow- 
ledge fatisfadtion  on  the  judgment,  having  no  orders  for  it 
from  his  client;  and  before  Defoy  paid  any  of  the  money 
he  failed,  and  then  the  defendant  at  law  proceeded  at  law 
on  the  judgment ;  whereupon  the  plaintiff  brought  this  bill 
to  be  relieved,  and  fuggefted  that  he  had  difcounted  this  mo- 
ney with  Defoy,  and  made  him  fatisfaction,  but  he  made  no 
proof  of  any  fuch  thing,  and  therefore  at  the  hearing,  his 
bill  was  difmiffed  by  the  mafter  of  the  Rolls,  and  this  de- 
cree was  affirmed  by  my  lord  keeper  on  appeal.  Ab.  Equ. 
Cafes  146.  Hill.  1700.  Grubarr  v.  Gairand. 

When  a  merchant  draws  a  bill  upon  a  correfpondent,  who 
accepts  it,  this  is  payment ;  for  it  makes  him  debtor  to  ano- 
ther perfon,  who  may  bring  his  action.  10  Mod.  37. 
Trin.  10  Ann.  B.  R.  Per  Parker  Ch.  J.  in  cafe  of  Louviere 
v.  Laubray. 

In  debt  upon  a  fingle  bill,  the  defendant  pleads  payment 
without  acquittance,  upon  which  iffue  was  taken  and  found 
for  the  plaintiff.  It  was  held,  that  payment  without  ac- 
quittance is  no  plea,  and  fo  iffue  was  joined  upon  a  thing 
not  material ;  for  if  the  defendant  had  paid  the  fum  without 
an  acquittance,  yet  the  fingle  bill  remained  in  force.  But 
there  having  been  an  iffue  joined  upon  an  affirmative  and 
negative,  and  found  for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  found  to  be  aid- 
ed by  the  ftatutes  of  jeofails;  and  plaintiff  had  judgment, 
which  was  affirmed  on  a  writ  of  error.  5  Rep.  43.  Mich. 
37  and  38  Eliz.  B.  R.  Nichol's  cafe. 

In  debt  upon  an  obligation  the  condition  was,  that  the 
defendant  fhould  pay  from  time  to  time,  the  moiety  of  all 
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fuch  money  as  he  fhall  receive,  and  give  account;  and  per* 
cur.  payment  pleaded  is  good  without  fJbewing  the  particu- 
lar fums;  but  they  agreed,  that  if  the  condition  had  been  to 
pay  the  moiety  of,  &c.  without  faying  from  time  to  time,  it 
ought  to  be  pleaded  fpecially.  ^uare  the  diverftty.  Sid.  334. 
Pafch.  19  Car.  II.  Church  v.  Brownewick. 

Stat.  4.  and  5  Ann.  c.  1 6.  /.  12.  that  in  debt  on  fingle  bill, 
debt,  or fcire  facias  on  judgment,  defendant  may  plead  pay- 
ment in  bar.  In  debt  on  bond,  if  the  defendant  before  ac- 
tion brought,  hath  paid  the  principal  and  intereft  due  by  the 
defeafance  or  condition,  though  fuch  payment  was  not  made 
ftrictly  according  to  the  condition  or  defeafance,  yet  it  may 
be  pleaded  in  bar,  and  fhall  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  money 
had  been  paid  at  the  day  and  place,  according  to  the  con' 
dition,  and  had  been  fo  pleaded. 

Prompt  Payment,  in  commerce,  is  when  a  perfon  ac- 
quits what  he  owes  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  grant- 
ed by  the  creditor,  in  which  cafe  the  ordinary  difcount  on 
moft  merchandizes  is  one  per  cent. 

PEARL,  perla,  margarita,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard, 
white,  fhiningbody,  ufually  of  a  roundifh  figure. 

Pearls,  though  efteemed  of  the  number  of  gems  by  our 
jewellers,  and  highly  valued,  not  only  at  this  time,  but  in  all 
ages,  are  but  a  diftemper  in  the  creature  that  produces  them, 
analogous  to  the  bezoars,  and  other  ftrong  concretions  in 
the  feveral  animals  of  other  kinds. 

Thefifh  in  which  pearls  are  ufually  produced,  is  the  Eaft 
Indian  pearl  oyfter,  as  it  is  commonly,  though  not  very  pro- 
perly called :  it  is  a  very  large  and  broad  fhell,  of  the  bi- 
valve kind,  fometimes  meafuring  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
over,  but  thofe  of  two  inches  are  more  frequent;  it  is  not 
very  deep;  its  colour  on  the  outfide  is  a  dufky  brown,  with 
fome  faint  admixture  of  greenifh  within;  it  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful white,  with  fhades  of  feveral  other  colours,  as  expofed  in 
different  directions  to  the  light.  It  is  defcribed  by  authors 
under  the  name,  of  concha  margaritifera,  and  concha  mater 
unionum.  Lifter  has  figured  it  under  the  name  of  concha 
margaritifera plerifque,  berberis  antiquis  Indis.  Befides  this 
fhell,  however,  there  are  many  others  that  are  found  to  pro- 
duce pearls ;  the  common  oyfter  often  has  them,  and  the 
mufcle,  the  pinna  marina,  and  feveral  others  of  the  bivalves, 
as  well  as  the  nautilus  Gracorum,  and  feveral  others  of  the 
fhells  of  other  genera.  The  pearls  of  all  thefe  fhells  are 
often  very  good,  but  thofe  of  the  true  Indian  berberi,  or 
pearl  oyfter,  are  in  general  fuperior  to  all. 

We  have  Scotch  pearls  frequently  as  big  as  a  tare,  fome 
as  big  as  a  large  pea,  and  fome  few  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe 
bean ;  but  thefe  are  ufually  of  a  bad  fhape,  and  of  little  va- 
lue in  proportion  to  their  weight. 

Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  had  a  pearl  perfect  in  its  fhape 
and  colour,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  De  Boot  tells 
us  of  one,  in  the  emperor  Rudolph's  poffeffion,  of  thirty  ca- 
rats weight;  and  Tavernier  mentions  one  in  Perfia,  for 
which  that  crown  paid  to  the  amount  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

Pearls  of  fuch  vaft  fizes  as  thefe,  are  as  rare  as  the  great 
diamonds,  but  there  are,  as  among  diamonds,  a  confiderable 
number,  which,  though  very  fhort  of  this,  are  of  great  va- 
lue. The  fineft,  and  what  is  called  the  true  fhape  of  the 
pearl,  is  a  perfect  round;  but,  if  pearls  of  a  confiderable 
fize  are  of  the  fhape  of  a  pear,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
cafe,  they  are  not  lefs  valued,  as  they  fervevery  luckily  for 
ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments.  Their  colour  ought  to  be 
a  pure  white,  and  this  not  a  dead  and  Iifelefs,  but  a  clear  and 
brilliant  one;  they  muft  be  perfectly  free  from  any  foulr.efs, 
fpot,  or  ftain,  and  their  furfaces  muft  be  naturally  fmooth 
and  gloffy,  for  they  bring  their  natural  polifh  with  them, 
art  being  unable  to  do  any  thing  like  it. 

Pearls  of  whatever  fize,  when  they  are  rough  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  of  irregular  figures,  as  hollow,  flat,  or  undulated, 
are  of  little  value;  and  they  are  liable  alfo  to  be  greatly  de- 
bafed  by  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  blue;  fometimes  they  are  found 
greenifh,  reddifh,  or  brownifh;  the  two  laft  (tains  wholly 
deftroy  their  value:  as  to  thofe  that  are  a  little  yellowifh, 
the  Orientals  who  value  pearls  full  as  much  as  we  do,  and 
will  pay  as  dear  for  them,  do  not  like  them  the  worfe  for  a 
flight  tinge  of  that  colour,  provided  they  are  perfectly 
bright,  and  of  a  fine  natural  polifh. 

All  pearls  are  formed  of  the  matter  of  the  fhell,  and  con- 
fift  of  a  number  of  crufts,  or  coats,  laid  with  perfect  regu- 
larity 
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lartty  one  over  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  feveral  coats 
of  an  onion,  or  like  the  feveral  ftrata  of  the  ftones  found 
in  the  bladders  or  ftomachs  of  animals,  only  that  thefe 
crufts  in  the  pearls  are  much  thinner.     They  are  foluble  in 
acid  and  menftruums,  and,  if  thrown  into  the  fire,  they 
readily  calcine,  and  in  the  calcining  emit  an  urinous  fmell. 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  that  the  pearl  is  truly 
formed  of  the  matter  of  the  fhell,  than  what  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  by  Reaumur,  of  the  pearl-fliells  of  the  coafts  of 
Provence:   thefe  are  in  part  pearl-coloured,  and  in  part 
reddifh,  and  this  regularly  and  unalterably.     Pearls  are 
frequently  found  in  thefe  (hells,  and  it  is  conftantly  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  pearls  found  in  fuch  parts  as  correfpond 
to  a  red  portion  of  the  fhell,  are  of  the  fame  reddifh  co- 
lour, whereas  thofe  in  the  parts  correfponding  to  the  white 
portion  are  white :  nor  is  this  all,  for  on  a  ftri£t  inquiry 
it  is  found  that  the  two  portions  of  the  fhell  differ,  not 
only  in  their  colour  but  in  ftrufhire  alfo.     The  white  part 
of  the  fhell  is  formed  of  plain  and  uniform  plates,  or  thin 
ftrata  ;  the  red  part  of  fafcise,  or  bundles  of  fibres  of  a 
cylindric  figure,  arranged  clofely  and  regularly  together ; 
and  the  fame  difference  of  ftru£ture  is  found  in  the  pearls 
formed  in  the  different  parts,  as  they  correfpond  to  them ; 
thofe  of  the  white  part  being  formed  of  a  ftrata  as  uni- 
form, diftinit,  and   regular,   as   the  Oriental  pearl,  but 
thefe  correfponding  to  the  red  part  of  the  (hell  having  their 
ftrata  much  lefs  diftinft,  and  plainly  fhewing  fafcias  or  fi- 
bres running  every  way  from  the  center  to  their  circumfe- 
rence.    Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  fhell  of  this 
and  every  other  ftiell-fifh,  is  formed  of  a  firm  and  hard 
matter,  or  of  a  matter  difpofed  to  harden,  as  foon  as  pro- 
perly depofited,  till  which  time  it  circulates  in  veffels  in 
the  animal  body.     Is  it  not  wonderful  that  a  redundance, 
a  ftagnation,  or  a  burfting  out  of  this  matter  from  the  veffels 
deftined  to  carry  it  to  the  parts  of  the  fhell  it  fhould  have 
formed,   fhould  caufe  thefe   little   concretions,   or  that, 
when  once  formed,  they  fhould  be  increafed  in  bulk,  by 
the  fame  fort  of  matter  being  added  in  fmall  quantities  to 
them  ?   The  little  protuberances  like  warts,  which  we  fee 
rifing  in  hemifpherical  figures  from  the  furfaces  of  pearl- 
fhells,  and  of  thofe  of  other  kinds,  are  evidently  of  the 
pearl  kind,  only  not  detached.     Our  workmen,  when  thefe 
are  of  a  good  colour  and  tolerable  fize,  cut  them  out,  and 
snake  fomething  of  them  under  the  name  of  wens  of  pearls. 
This  is  fomewhat  different  indeed  from  the  opinion  of  Va- 
lentini,  who,  on  the  credit  of  one  Kregger,  pretends  that 
pearls  are  the  eggs  of  the  fifh  which  produce  them.     The 
tranflator  of  Geoffroy's  Lectures,  who  has  preferved  the 
memory  of  this  wild  fyftem,  fays  it  deferves  confirmation ; 
we  fuppofe  he  means  it  wants  it.     People  have  been  led  to 
believe  from  the  name  unio,  given  to  the  pearls,  that  there 
was  only  one  found  in  each  fhell ;  this  is  indeed  ufually  the 
cafe  in  oyfters  and  mufcles,  though  thofe  fometimes  vary 
from  it,  but  in  the  Oriental  pearl-fhells  fix  or  eight  are  fre- 
quent in  each  j  fome  have  been  found  with  twenty  or  more 
in  them,  but,  where  they  are  numerous,  the  greater  part 
are  generally  fmall. 

This  valuable  article  of  commerce  is  not  the  commodity 
of  any  particular  part  of  the  world.  The  Eaft-Indies  and 
America  produce  the  pearl  fhell-fifli  abundantly,  and  it  is 
found  with  good  pearls  in  it  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  coafts  of  the  ifland  Ceylon  afford  pearls  fuperior  to 
all  thofe  of  theEaft  in  the  beauty  of  their  colour,  but  there 
are  no  very  large  ones  found  there.  The  Perfian  Gulph 
abounds  with  the  pearl-fifh,  and  fisheries  are  eftablifhed  on 
the  coafts  of  the  feveral  iflands  in  it,  and  particularly  on 
thofe  of  the  ifland  of  Baharem,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  fpoke, 
Eahren.  In  America  there  are  fiftieries  in  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  and  along  the  coaft  of  the  Terra  Firma,  all  which 
yield  very  confiderable  advantage.  The  European  pearls 
are  principally  found  on  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  j  but  there  is  little  profpect  of  any  thing 
confiderable  being  ever  gained  by  them. 

The  ancients  were  all  acquainted  with  pearls,  and  held 
them  in  great  efteem.  We  are  told  of  Cleopatra's  poiTefT- 
ing  one  worth  eighty  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money ;  and, 
in  general,  they  held  the  pearl  next  in  value  to  the  diamond. 
They  had  a  thoufand  fanciful  ftories  on  foot,  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  this  precious  fubftance ;  but  the  molt  prevalent 
was,  that  it  was  a  concreted  drop  of  dew.  They  imagined 
that  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  the  pearl-fifh  rofe  from 


the  bottom  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  there  took  iri 
a  drop  of  dew,  which  concreted  into  a  pearl  in  its  body. 
The  mote  fanciful  of  them  were  not  content  that  this 
fhould  be  a  drop  of  common  dew,  but  made  it  a  peculiar 
kind  lhed  from  the  ftars  in  calm  nights : 

Humor,  ills  quern  ferenh  ajlra  fudatii  noiiibus. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  much  refpeft  ought  to  be  paid  to 
fo  wretched  an  hypothefis ;  it  being  about  as  philofophical 
to  fuppofe  a  ftar  fheddingdown  to  the  earth  a  drop  of  dew, 
as  a  fifh,  fixed  by  its  fhell  to  the  rocks,  leaving  that  fitua- 
tion  and  advancing  its  heavy  fhell  up  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  juft  when  it  fhould  chance  to  fall,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive it.  It  is  fomething  odd  that  the  very  authors  who 
tell  us  of  the  pearl-fhells  lying  fo  deep  in  the  fea,  that  the 
divers  were  forced  to  defcend  twenty  fathom  for  them,  and 
growing  fo  faft  to  the  rocks,  they  were  obliged  to  take  in- 
ftruments  down  with  them  to  get  them  loofe,  fhould  per- 
fuade  themfelves  that  they  got  loofe  and  came  up  at  p!ea- 
fure.  They  alfo  imagined  that  great  rains,  and  particu- 
larly thunder  ftorms,  were  very  inftrumental  in  producing 
pearls. 

The  Greeks  ranked  them  among  the  ftones,  and  called 
them  lapis  margarita.  Great  praife  has  been  given  to  pearls, 
as  cordials  and  fudorifics,  but  without  any  great  founda- 
tion; they  feem  indeed  very  alcaline  abforbents,  and  as 
good  as  crab's  eyes,  oroyfter-fhells,  but  not  better. 

Falfs  Pearls  are  factitious  pearls,  refembling  the  true 
ones  in  water  or  colour,  commonly  called  beads. 

Thefe  were  anciently  made  of  glafs,  with  a  kind  of 
tincture  of  quickfilver  in  the  infide ;  afterwards  they  ufed 
wax,  covered  over  with  a  fine  brilliant  fifth  blue. 

Method  of  making  falfe  pearls.  This  is  now  much  ufed  in 
France,  and  is  the  curious  invention  of  the  Sieur  Janin  ; 
that  ingenious  artift  having  obferved,  that  the  fcales  of  the 
bleak,  a  fifh  found  plentifully  in  the  river  Marne,  had  not 
only  all  the  luftre  of  the  real  pearl,  but,  that  after  beating 
them  to  powder  in  water,  or  ifing-glafs,  they  returned  to 
their  former  brilliancy  upon  drying,  he  bethought  himfelf 
of  fetting  a  little  mafs  thereof,  in  the  cavity  of  a  bead  or 
grain  of  girfol,  which  is  a  kind  of  opal  or  glafs,  bordering 
much  on  the  colour  of  pearl.  With  a  little  glafs  tube  fix 
or  feven  inches  long,  and  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
but  very  fharp  at  one  end,  and  a  little  crooked,  he  intro- 
duced the  matter,  by  blowing  it,  after  having  taken  up  a 
drop  with  the  pointed  extremity ;  and,  to  fpread  it  through- 
out the  inner  circumference,  he  contented  himfelf  to  fhake 
it  gently  a  long  time,  in  a  little  ozier  bafket,  lined  with 
paper. 

The  pulverized  fcales  refume  their  luftre,  as  they  dry : 
and,  to  increafe  this  luftre  in  winter,  they  lay  the  beads  in 
a  hair  fieve  or  bolting-cloth,  which  they  fufpend  to  their 


ceiling,  and  underneath,  at  fix  feet  diftance,  lay  heaps  of 
hot  afhes.  In  fummer  they  are  fufpended  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  without  any  fire. 

And  now  nothing  remains  but  to.  flop  up  the  aperture, 
which  is  done  with  melted  wax,  conveyed  into  it  witrf  a 
.tube  like  that  ufed  in  introducing  the  diffolved  fcales. 
.  After  cleaning  off  the  fuperfluous  wax,  the  pearls  are 
perforated  with  a  needle,  and  then  ftrung ;  and  thus  they 
become  necklaces,  which  the  ladies  now  generally  wear 
in  defect  of  true  pearl. 

Mother  of 'Pearl,  auris  marina,  in  natural  hiftory,  is 
the  fhell  of  a  little  fea  fifh  of  the  oyfter  kind,  not  of  the 
pearl-oyfters. 

It  is  very  fmooth  withinfide,  and  of  the  whitenefs  and 
water  of  itfelf,  and  it  has  the  fame  luftre  on  the  outfide, 
after  the  firft  laminae  have  been  cleared  off  with  aqua  fortis 
and  the  lapidaries  drill.  It  is  ufed  in  inlaid  works,  and  in 
feveral  toys,  as  fnufT-boxes,  &c. 

Wens  of  Pearls,  certain  excrefcences,  in  form  of  half 
pearls,  fometimes  found  in  the  bottom  of  pearl-fhells. 

The  lapidaries  faw  off  thefe  protuberances  to  join  them 
together,  and  ufe  them  in  feveral  works  of  jewellery. 

Pearls  may  be  imported  or  exported  duty  free.  6  Geo.  II. 
cap.  7. 

PEARL-ASHES.  To  what  duties  liable.  10  and  11 
mil.  III.  c.  21.  /  30. 

PEARL-BARLEY.  To  what  duties  liable.  22  Car.  II. 
c.  13.  /.  3. 
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PECK,  a  kind  of  dry  meafiire  for  grain,  pulfe,  and  the 
like.  The  ftandard,  or  Winchefter  peck,  contains  two 
gallons,  each  gallon  weighing  eight  pounds  troy ;  four 
pecks  make  a  buftiel,  four  bufhels  a  coomb  or  carnock. 

There  are  alfo  local  pecks,  containing  fome  more, 
fome  lefs ;  for  inftance,  the  Lancafter  peck  contains  fix 
gallons,  &c.    . 

PECK  A,  or,  as  it  is  wrote  by  fome,  pejfa,  and  by  others 
peyfes,  is  a  fmall  copper  money  current  in  many  places  of 
India,  efpecially  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Grand 
Mogul,  and  more  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Guza- 
rate,  whofe  principal  cities  are  Surate,  Baroche,  Cambaya, 
Bondra,  and  Amadabad  ;  twenty-fix  make  one  mamoudi, 
and  fifty-four  a  rupee ;  fo  that  the  pecha  is  worth  eight  de- 
lliers.  In  thofe  parts  of  India,  where  the  cowrie  fhells  are 
current,  fifty  or  fixty  of  them  are  given  for  the  pecha, 
and  where  the  Caramania  almonds  pafs  for  fmall  money, 
forty  or  forty-four  of  them. 

PEDLAR,  a  travelling  foot-trader.  See  Hawker. 
Almoft  all  the  commodities  of  Europe  are  diftributed 
through  Spanifh  America,  by  a  fort  of  pedlars,  or  mer- 
chants on  foot,  who  come  from  Panama  to  Paita  by  fea, 
and  in  their  road  from  the  laft-mentioned  port,  make  Piura 
their  firft  ftage  to  Lima,  difpofing  of  their  goods,  and 
leffening  their  burdens  as  they  go  along.  Some  take  the 
road  through  Caxamarca^  others  through  Truxillo,  along 
fhore  from  Lima :  they  take  their  paffage  back  to  Panama 
by  fea,  and  perhaps  carry  a  large  cargo  of  brandy  with 
them  :  at  Panama  they  again  ftock  themfelves  with  Euro- 
pean goods,  returning  by  fea  to  Paita,  where  they  are  put 
on  fhore ;  there  they  hire  mules,  and  load  them,  the  In- 
dians going  with  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  back ;  and 
fo  thefe  traders  keep  in  a  continual  round,  till  they  have 
got  enough  to  live  on. 

Their  travelling  expences  are  next  to  nothing ;  for  the 
Indians  are  brought  under  fuch  fubje£Hon,  that  they  find 
lodging  for  them,  and  provender  for  their  mules :  this  every 
white  face  may  command,  being  an  homage  the  poor  In- 
dians are  long  accuftomed  to  pay ;  and  fome  think  they  have 
an  honour  done  into  the  bargain,  except,  out  of  genero- 
fity,  they  now  and  then  meet  with  a  fmall  recompence.  In 
the  Britifli  and  French  nations,  a  pedlar  is  defpifed,  and  his 
employment  looked  upon  as  a  mean  fhift  to  get  a  living ; 
but  it  is  otherwife  here,  where  the  quick  return  of  money 
is  a  fufHcient  excufe  for  the  manner  of  getting  it ;  and  there 
are  many  gentlemen  in  Old  Spain,  who,  when  their  cir- 
cumftances  in  life  are  declining,  fend  their  fons  to  the  In- 
.  dies  to  retrieve  their  fortune  this  way. 

PEEBLES,  or  Tweedale,  enjoys  a  temperate  climate, 
and  a  clear  air  ;  its  mountains  are  clothed  in  a  beautiful 
verdure  that  affords  pafture  for  large  flocks  of  ftieep,  bear- 
ing an  excellent  wool,  of  which  the  greateft  part  is  fold 
in  England ;  the  rivers  abound  with  falmon,  and  the 
vallies  near  them  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  grafs.  Here  are 
fome  coal  mines,  with  plenty  of  turf  for  fuel ;  and  the 
lake  called  Weft- water,  produces  fuch  quantities  of  eels 
and  other  fifh,  about  Auguft,  that,  during  a  weft  wind,  they 
(hoot  in  fuch  Ihoals  into  a  fmall  river  running  from  the  lake, 
as  fometimes  to  overthrow  the  people  who  go  in  to  catch 
them. 

PEER,  or  Pier,  is  a  fortrefs  made  againft  the  force  of 
the  fea,  or  great  rivers,  for  the  better  fecurity  of  (hips 
that  lie  at  the  harbour  in  any  haven.  So  is  the  peer  of 
Dover  defcribed  in  Cam.  Brit.  p.  259.  anno  14  Car.  II. 
1.  27.  The  haven  and  peer  of  Great  Yarmouth,  men- 
tioned 22  Car.  II.  c,  2. 

PEERAGE,  a  duty  or  impofition  for  maintenance  of  a 
fea-peer. 

PEDU.      feARACAN. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  though  a  very  pleafant  county, 
and  abounding  with  all  neceflaries  of  life,  brings  nothing 
to  trade,  except  fome  of  the  largeft  falmon  in  Britain, 
taken  near  Cardigan,  in  the  river  Tyvy. 

PEN-MAKER.  Simple  as  the  art  of  making  a  pen 
is,  yet  it  is  adiftindt  trade  of  itfelf;  and  though  it  requires 
very  little  genius  or  learning,  yet  there  have  been,  and  (till 
are,  very  ingenious  men  of  this  bufinefs,  who  have  known 
how  to  ufe  the  pen  for  the  inftruftion  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  to  make  it  for  fale.  The  pen-maker  takes  five  or  ten 
pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who,  when  out  of  his  time, 
may  fet  up  for  himfelf ;  but  it  affords  only  a  narrow  fupport : 


the  matter  pen-maker  fells  his  pens  by  the  hundred  to  the 
ftationer. 

PENAL-LAWS,  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  pana  pecu- 
maria,  p&na  corporalts,  and  poena  exilii.  Cro.  Jac.  415. 
And  penal  ftatutes  have  been  made  upon  many  and  various 
occafions,  to  punifh  and  deter  offenders  j  and  they  ought 
to  be  conftrued  ftriftly,  and  not  to  be  extended  by  equity, 
but  the  words  of  them  may  be  interpreted  beneficially,  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  of  the  legiflators.  1  Inji.  54,  268. 
where  a  thing  is  prohibited  by  ftatute  under  a  penalty,  if 
the  penalty,  or  part  of  it,  be  not  given  to  him  who  will 
fue  for  the  fame,  it  goes  and  belongs  to  the  king.  Raft. 
Entr.  433.  2  Hawk.  265.  But  the  king  cannot  grant 
to  any  perfon,  any  penalty  or  forfeiture,  &c.  due  by 
any  ftatute,  before  judgment  thereupon  had  ;  though  after 
plea  pleaded,  juftices  of  affize,  &c.  having  power  to  hear 
and  determine  offences  done  againft  any  penal  ftatute, 
may  compound  the  penalties  with  the  defendant,  by 
virtue  of  the  king's  warrant  or  privy  feal.  Stat.  21  Jac.  1. 
c.  3.  There  are  penalties  ordained  by  feveral  penal  a£ls 
of  parliament,  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  record  ;  but 
this  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter, 
and  not  of  the  courts  of  record  of  inferior  corporations. 
Jenk.  Cent.'22S. 

PENALTY  cf  bonds,  &c.  If  a  man  brings  an  action 
of  debt  upon  a  bond  for  performance  of  covenants,  the 
plaintiff  lhall  recover  the  whole  penalty  of  his  bond;  be- 
caufe  in  debt  the  judgment  muft  be  according  to  the  de- 
mand, and  the  demand  is  to  be  for  the  whole  penalty  ;  but 
upon  the  defendant's  bringing  a  bill  in  equity,  and  pray- 
ing an  injunction  to  the  fuit  at  common  law,  the  court  of 
equity  ufually  grants  it  till  the  hearing  of  the  caufe;  and 
upon  hearing  of  the  caufe,  they  will  continue  the  injunc- 
tion farther,  and  order  a  trial  at  law  on  a  quantum  damnifi- 
catus,  for  the  jury  to  find  what  damages  the  plaintiff  re- 
ceived by  reafon  of  the  breach  of  covenants,  &c.  And 
they  farther  order,  that  after  fuch  verdict  given  at  the  com- 
mon law,  both  parties  fhall  refort  back  for  the  decree  of 
that  court :  fo  that  here  muft  be  feveral  actions  and  fuits  at 
law  and  in  equity,  whereas  a  bare  action  of  covenant, 
without  filing  for  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  will  make  an 
end  of  the  bufinefs  in  lefs  time,  and  for  a  much  lefs  charge. 
2  till.  Abr.  288,  289.  A  perfon  being  intitled  to  the  pe- 
nalty by  law,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  relieve  againft 
it,  without  having  principal,  intereft,  and  cofts  5  and 
where  a  penalty  is  recovered  at  law  and  paid,  Chan- 
cery may  decree  the  party  to  refund  all,  except  the  prin- 
cipal and  intereft,  &c.  Chan.  Rep.  437.  This  court  will 
not  generally  carry  the  debt,  beyond  this  penalty  of  a  bond : 
yet  where  a  plaintiff  came  to  be  relieved  againft  fuch  pe- 
nalty, though  it  was  decreed,  it  was  on  the  payment  of 
the  principal  money,  intereft,  and  cofts ;  and  notwith- 
standing they  exceeded  the  penalty,  this  was  affirmed. 
I  Fern.  350.  Abr.  Caf.  Equ.  92.  See  1 6  Fin.  Abr.  tit. 
Penalty. 

PENCIL-MAKER.  This  bufinefs  requires  very  little 
ingenuity  or  learning.  They  make  pencils  of  diffe- 
rent fizes,  of  black  lead,  and  of  red  chalk,  and  fell  them 
to  the  ftationers,  print-fhops,  and  hardwaremen,  who  fell 
by  retail.  They  take  five  or  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ; 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  twelve  or  fourteen 
(hillings  a  week,  as  a  journeyman,  or  with  lefs  than  fifty 
pounds  may  fet  up  matter. 

PENDANTS  of  a  fhip,  thofe  long  ftreamers  cut  point- 
ing towards  the  end,  and  there  divided  into  two  parts, 
hung  out  at  the  heads  of  marts,  &c.  They  are  ufed  fome- 
times for  fhew,  and  for  diftinition  of  fquadrons,  &c. 

Pendants  pennant,  is  a  fhort  rope,  which  at  one  end 
is  fattened  to  the  head  of  the  maft,  yard,  or  clue  of  the 
fail,  and  at  the  other  end  hath  a  block  and  fhiver,  to  re- 
ceive fome  running  rope  into. 

PENIDIUM  Saccharum,  in  pharmacy,  barley-fugar,  a 
preparation  of  fugar  made  by  boiling  it  up  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  barley,  till  it  becomes  brittle,  then  turned  out  up- 
on a  marble,  anointed  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  kneaded 
with  the  hands  like  pafte,  ami,  while  hot,  drawn  out  into 
twilled  fticks.  It  is  good  againft  colds,  moderates  the 
acrimonies  of  the  breaft,  promotes  expectoration,  &c. 

It  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  clarifieJ  fugar,  witli  a  mixture 
of  ftarch  made  up  into  bolufes. 

PENIN- 
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PENINSULA,  or  Cberfinefus,  in  geography,  a  portion 
of  land  joining  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck,  and 
encompafled  with  water  every  other  way. 

PENNY,  peny,  in  commerce,  an  ancient  Englifh  coin, 
which  is  now  generally  a  money  of  account. 

It  was  equal  in  weight  to  our  three-pence;  five  of  which 
made  a  Saxon  fcilling,  and  thirty  a  mark,  or  mancufe, 
equal  to  our  feven  {hillings  and  fix-pence. 

Till  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  penny  was  ftruck  with 
a  crofs,  fo  deeply  indented,  that  it  might  be  eafily  broke 
into  two,  thence  called  half-pennies,  or  into  four,  called 
fourthings,  or  farthings:  but  that  prince  coined  it  without 
indenture,  and  ftruck  round  half-pence  and  farthings. 
He  alfo  ordered  that  the  penny  fhould  weigh  thirty-two 
grains  of  wheat,  and  called  it  the  penny  tterling,  twenty 
of  which  were  to  weigh  an  ounce. 

At  prefent  a  penny,  bating  a  few  filver  pence  current 
-»mong  us,  is  only  a  money  of  account,  containing  the 
twelfth  part  of  our  fhilling,  or  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth 
part  of  a  pound. 

The  French  penny,  or  denier,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  de- 
nier Parifis,  and  the  denier  Tournois. 

The  Dutch  penny,  called  pennick,  is  a  real  piece  of 
coin,  worth  about  one- fifth  more  than  the  penny  Tour- 
nois. It  is  alfo  a  money  of  account,  twelve  pennicks 
making  the  patard,  and  twenty  patards  the  florin. 

At  Hamburgh,  Nuremburg,  &c.  the  pfening  of  account 
is  equal  to  the  penny  Tournois;  eight  of  them  make  the 
krieux,  and  fixty  the  florin  of  thofe  cities  ;  and  ninety 
the  French  crown,  or  four  fhillings  and  fix-pence  fterling. 

PENNY- WEIGHT,  a  troy  weight, containing  twenty- 
four  grains,  each  grain  weighing  a  grain  of  wheat,  ga- 
thered out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear,  well  dried. 

It  is  fo  called,  as  this  was  actually  the  weight  of  one  of 
our  ancient  filver  pennies. 

Twenty  of  thefe  penny- weights  make  an  ounce  Troy. 
A  penny-weight  of  gold  bullion,  ftandard,  is  worth  four 
fhillings,  and  of  filver  bullion,  three-pence. 

PENSYLVANIA.  Admiral  Penn,  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  rendered  himfelf  famous,'  by  the  conqueft  (with 
colonel  Venables)  of  Jamaica;  and  endeared  himfelf  to 
every  one  ferving  under  him,  by  his  unaffedted  modefty, 
and  other  engaging  qualifications  and  virtues  ;  thefe,  and 
his  great  abilities  in  maritime  affairs  likewife,  placed  him 
in  a  very  high  degree  of  efteem  and  ciedit,  both  with  king 
Charles  II.  and  his  royal  brother,  which  drew  from  the  for- 
mer a  promifed  grant  of  this  American  territory,  in  re- 
ward of  his  pall:  fervices  to  the  crown ;  but  he  dying  be- 
fore Its  confirmation,  and  his  fon  not  applying  for  it  till 
fome  year  after,  the  patent  bears  date  only  from  the  fourth 
of  March,  1680,  containing  all  that  traft  of  land  in  Ame- 
rica, with  all  the  iflands  belonging  to  it,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  forty- 
third  degree,  &c.  This  was  the  contents  of  the  firft  grant ; 
but  Mr.  Penn  having  afterwards  obtained  an  addition  from 
New- York,  the  whole  territory  of  Penfylvania  now  runs 
three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  about  two 
hundred  in  breadth,  being  diftinguifhed  by  this  denomina- 
tion in  both  the  patents. 

There  were  but  few  Englifh  when  Mr.  Penn  fent  over 
the  firft  adventurers,  who  had  accompanying  them  a  go- 
vernor of  his  appointing,  to  whom  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch  that  remained  very  readily  fubmitted  ;  but  he  after- 
wards went  in  perfon  to  fettle  the  conftitution  he  had  pro- 
cured to  be  drawn  up  by  that  great  lawyer,  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  to  make  agreements  with  the  Indian  princes. 
The  air  is  ferene  and  pleafant,  the  foil  generally  fertile,  and 
every  thing  grows  here  in  great  abundance  and  plenty. 
The  towns  are  large  and  numerous,  well  fituated  for  trade, 
and  populous  ;  infomuch  that  the  capital,  Philadelphia,  is 
now  fuppofed  to  contain  fifteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  by 
which  the  number  of  people  in  this  flourifhing  colony  may 
be  guefled  at,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain 
them. 

The  merchandize  which  Penfylvania  furnifhes  for  its 
commerce  with  Europe  and  America,  confifts  in  horfes, 
pipe-ftaves,  pork,  beef,  and  fifh  failed  and  barrelled  up, 
lions  and  furs ;  all  forts  of  grain,  viz.  wheat,  rye,  peas, 
oats,  barley,  buck-wheat,  Indian  corn,  Indian  peas  and 
beans,  pot-alhes,  wax,  &c.  And  in  return  for  thefe  they 
import  from  the  Caribbee  iflands,  &c.  rum,  fugar,  mo- 
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laffes,  filver,  negroes,  fait,  and  wine  ;  and  from  Great- 
Britain,  houfhold  goods,  clothing  of  all  forts,  hardware, 
tools,  and  toys.  They  alfo  grow  fome  rice,  and  a  little 
tobacco  of  the  worft  fort;  and  their  trade  with  the  Indians 
is  confined  to  a  few  articles,  they  receiving  from  them 
only  furs  and  ffcins,  and  giving  them  in  return,  fome 
clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  rum,  and  other  fpirits. 

PEPPER,  piper,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  aromatic  fruit 
or  berry,  of  a  hot  dry  quality,  chiefly  ufed  in  feafoning. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper  at  this  time  in  ufe  in  the 
fhops  ;  the  black,  the  white,  and  the  long  pepper. 

White  pepper  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  only  the  black 
pepper  decorticated  by  maceration  in  water,  and  then  gently 
dried  ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  black  pepper 
is  cured  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  the  white  not  till  it  is 
fully  fo  ;  and  hence  may  arife  the  difference  ufually  per- 
ceived between  the  two. 

There  is  likewife  another  fort  of  pepper,  which  is  natu- 
rally white,  and  grows  upon  much  the  fame  kind  of  plant 
as  the  former.  But  this  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fhops. 

Long  pepper  is  the  unripe  fruit  of  a  tree,  brought  to  us 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  refembling  the  catkins  of  the 
birch-tree;  its  external  furface  appears  compofed  of  nume- 
rous minute  grains,  difpofed  in  a  very  particular  manner, 
which  Geoffroy  has  defcribed  with  great  exaclnefs ;  its  in- 
ternal part  is  divided  into  feveral  fmall  cells,  each  of  which 
contains  a  roundifh  feed,  outwardly  of  a  blackifh  colour, 
inwardly  whitifh:  the  whole  is  of  a  hot,  biting,  bitterifh 
taffe.  Long  pepper  fhould  be  chofen  frelh,  intire,  weighty, 
hard  to  break,  found,  and  free  from  dull  and  other  im- 
purities. 

Black  pepper  is  a  round,  yellow  grain,  about  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  pea,  covered  over  with  a  black  or  dark  coloured, 
wrinkled  bark;  which  being  taken  off,  a  fomewhat  hard, 
compaft  fubftance  appears,  the  external  furface  whereof 
is  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour ;  the  internal  (which  bounds 
the  hollow  part  of  the  fruit)  of  a  whitifh  colour;  of  a  hot, 
acrid  tafte,  burning  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  fhould  be 
chofen  large,  weighty,  as  little  wrinkled  as  pofiible,  and 
free  from  duft.  This  is  the  only  fpice  we  import  directly 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  all  the  others  come  through  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch. 

Geoffroy  relates,  that  thirty-fix  ounces  of  well  chofen 
black  pepper,  being  macerated  in  water  for  fix  days,  and 
afterwards  diftilled,  yielded  one  drachm  of  a  thin,  limpid, 
aromatic  oil,  which  fmelt  flrongly  of  pepper,  was  of  a. 
hot  biting  tafte,  but  not  fo  acrimonious  as  might  have  been 
expefted  :  this  oil  floated  on  the  water  which  came  over 
with  it  :  the  water  fmelt  very  ftrong  of  pepper,  and  tafted 
remarkably  hot.  Spirit  of  wine  feems  intirely  to  extract  all 
the  pungency  and  heat  of  this  fpice;  fo  that  a  few  drops 
of  a  tincture  made  with  it  (which  is  of  a  dark  brown  Co- 
lour,) fets  the  mouth  as  it  were  in  a  flame. 

Pepper  may  be  imported  into  the  port  of  London  only; 
and  upon  entry  thereof,  and  payment  of  half  the  fubfidy, 
muft  be  forthwith  put  into  warehoufes,  provided  at  the 
charge  of  the  importer,  and  approved  of  by  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  upon  forfeiture,  and  one  hundred 
pounds. 

When  in  fuch  warehoufes,  may  be  garbled  or  fifted  from 
ftones,  dirt,  or  other  trafh,  which  the  comniiffioners  of  the 
Cuftoms  may  caufe  to  be  deftroyed.  8  Ann.  c.  7.  /.  20,  21. 
10  Ann.  c.  26.  /  45. 

The  proprietor  of  the  pepper  may  affix  one  lock  to 
each  warehoufe,  and  keep  the  key ;  and  may,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  warehoufe-keeper,  who  muft  attend  at  all  fea- 
fonable  times,  view,  fort,  and  deliver  the  fame.  8  Ann. 
c.  7.  /  23. 

Upon  delivery  out  of  fuch  warehoufes,  if  for  home  con- 
fumption,  the  buyer  muft  pay  the  duties ;  but  if  for 
exportation,  fufficient  fecurity  muft  be  firft  given,  that  it 
fhall  be  really  exported,  and  not  relanded  in  Great-i. 
Britain. 

Which  fecurity  may  be  difcharged  upon  certificate,  under 
the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  or  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  two  known  Britilh  merchants,  teftify- 
ing  the  landing,  or  upon  proof  that  it  was  taken  by  ene- 
mies, or  perifhed  at  fea.  8  Ann.  t,  7.  /.  20,  23,  24. 
8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  /.  r^. 
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Warehoufe-keepers  are  to  enter  all  pepper  brought  in 
and  carried  out,  dirting'iiihing  that  for  home  confumption 
from  that  for  exportation,  and,  at  the  end  of  every  fix 
month?,  mutt  tranlmit  an  exail  account  thereof,  and  of 
what  is  remaining  in  their  cuftody,  upon  oath,  to  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  Cuftoms  ;  who  are  within  one  month  to 
caufe  the  books  and  warehoufes  to  be  infpedted,  and  the  ac- 
counts examined. 

If  upon  fuch  examination  it  fhall  appear,  that  any  pepper 
has  been  delivered  out  without  payment  of  duty,  or  fecurity 
for  exportation,  the  warehoufe-keeper  is  to  forfeit  the  va- 
lue thereof,  and  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  be  rendered 
incapable  of  any  public  employment.     8  Ann.  c.  J.  f.  22. 

PERCH,  is  ufed  with  us  for  a  rod  or  pole  of  fixteen 
feet  and  a  half  in  length  ;  whereof  forty  in  length, 
and  four  in  breadth  make  an  acre  of  ground  :  yet  by 
cuftom  of  the  country,  it  may  be  longer ;  and  feveral 
counties  differ  herein,  for  in  Staffordihire  it  is  twenty- 
four  feet;  in  the  foreft  of  Sherwood  twenty-five.  In 
Herefordfhire,  a  perch  of  walling  is  fixteen  feet  and  a 
half:  a  perch  of  ditching  twenty-one  feet:  in  the  foreft 
of  Cank  twenty-five  :  in  the  foreft  of  Clarendon  twenty, 
&c. 

PERCHE.     See  Anjou. 

PERFUMER.  This  is  a  pretty  genteel  trade,  that  re- 
quires a  boy  of  a  polite  behaviour;  but  he  has  no  occafion 
tor  much  genius  or  learning.  The  perfumer  fells  all  forts 
of  perfumes,  fragrant  oils,  powders,  eiTences,  wafhes,  foap, 
and  pomatums ;  they  employ  labourers  in  the  moft  labo- 
rious part  of  their  work  ;  but  though  they  keep  handfome 
{hops,  they  feldom  take  apprentices,  or  employ  journey- 
men regularly  bred  to  the  bufinefs.  A  matter  may  fet  up 
handfomely  with  about  two  hundred  pounds. 

PERMIT,  is  a  permiflion  or  licence  for  perfons  to  pafs 
with  and  fell  goods,  on  their  having  paid  the  cuftom  duties 
for  the  fame.  It  is  mentioned  in  flat.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 
See  Customs. 

PERNAW.    See  Livonia. 

PERRY,  a  drink  made  of  pears,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  cyder  from  apples,  only  the  pears  muft  be  perfectly  ripe. 

The  beft  fruit  for  this  purpofe  are  fuch  as  are  leaft  fit  for 
eating,  and  the  redder  they  are,  ftill  the  better.  See  Cyder. 

PERSIA.  Trade  is  regarded  as  an  honourable  profeflion 
in  Persia,  where  the  name  of  a  merchant  is  efteemed  a  fort 
of  a  title  of  diftinction,  and  fomething  refpe£table ;  the 
noblemen,  and  even  the  fovereign  himfelf,  do  not  difdain 
to  exercife  the  function,  and  to  have  warehoufes,  &c.  for 
carrying  it  on. 

The  empire  of  Perfia  is  of  fo  great  an  extent,  and  its 
provinces  are  generally  fo  rich  and  abundant,  that  the  a'fler- 
t.on  of  its  trade  being  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  inAfia, 
has  nothing  furprizing  or  incredible  in  it.  We  have  given 
an  account  of  the  trade  of  this  country  under  the  article  of 
Its  capital,  Ispahan,  which  fee. 

Gulph  of  Persia.  This  gulph,  called  alfo  the  gulph  of 
Onnus  (from  the  ifle  of  Ormus,  a  very  little  diftance  from 
its  entrance)  gulph  of  Bafiora  (from  a  city  of  this  name  in 
Arabia  Deferta,  at  its  other  extremity)  and  the  gulph  of 
El-latif,  (from  a  kiridom  in  Arabia  Felix,  extending  along 
the  coaft,  oppofite  to  that  of  Perfia)  is  equally  celebrated 
for  its  pearl-fifhery,  near  the  ifle  of  Baharen,  as  for  its 
great  commerce  with  all  the  Oriental  and  European  na- 
tions, who  fend  their  fhips  either  to  Bender-Abaffi,  or 
Baflbra.  See  Baharem,  Bassora,  Gameron,  and 
Ormus,  for  a  more  ample  account  of  the  trade  of  this 
gulph. 

PERSONAL,  being  joined  with  the  fubftantives, 
things,  goods,  or  chattels,  as  things  perfonal,  goods  perfo- 
nal,  chattels  perfonal,  fignifies  any  moveahje  thing  belong- 
ing to  a  man,   be  it  quick  or  dead. 

PERTH,  is  very  fruitful  in  grain,  more  efpecially  in 
that  part  of  it  called  Gowry,  which  is  very  remarkable  for 
its  noble  corn  fields,  as  the  river  Keith  is  for  its  fine  falmon 
fifhery.  Culrofs  is  noted  for  its  trade  in  coals,  fait,  and 
girdles.  The  Ochil  hills  are  faid  to  abound  with  metals 
and  minerals,  particularly  with  good  copper,  and  lapis  cali- 
minaris,  and  at  Glen  Lion  with  lead.  At  Perth  (the  fe- 
cond  town  in  Scotland  for  dignity)  is  fo  confiderable  a  ma- 
nufacture for  linen,  as  to  fupply  all  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tory in  fome  branch  of  it ;  and  as  the  Tay  is  navigable  up 
to  the  town  for  fhips  of  good  burden,  they  here  embark 
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vaft  quantities  of  it  for  England ;  this  river  alfo  furnifhes 
the  town  with  fine  falmon  in  prodigious  quantities,  which 
is  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  where  this  fith  is 
wanting,  befides  barrelling  up  large  parcels  for  exportation, 
as  the  merchants  of  this  place  carry  on  a  very  confiderable 
foreign  trade. 

PERU,  formerly  a  powerful  empire,  is  fituated  be- 
tween fixty  and  eighty-one  degrees  of  weft  longitude, 
and  between  the  equator  and  twenty-five  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude,  being  near  two  thoufand  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,.  and  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
broad,  bounded  by  Popayan  on  the  north,  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Andes,  or  Cordilleras,  which  feparate  it  fiom  the 
country  of  the  Amazons  and  Paraguay^  on  the  eaft  ;  by 
Chili  and  La  Plata  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  on  the  weft.  It  is  divided  into 
ihree  parts,  the  north,  middle,  and  fouth:  the  north  di- 
vifion  comprehends  the  province  of  Quito,  the  chief 
towns  Quito  and  Payta;  the  middle  divifion,  that  of  Li- 
ma, or  Los  Reyes;  the  chief  towns  Lima,  Cufco,  and 
Callao  ;  and  the  fouth  divifion  that  of  Los  Charcos  ;  the 
chief  towns  Potofi  and  Porco. 

The  coaft  of  Peru,  which  extends  upwards  of  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  a 
high  bold  fhore.  About  thirty  miles  within  land  is  a 
chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Sierras,  and  beyond  thefe, 
about  eighty  miles,  are  prodigious  high  mountains,  called 
the  Cordilleras  des  Andes,  which,  with  the  Sierras,  run 
the  whole  length  of  South  America,  upwards  of  three 
thoufand  miles.  They  are  always  covered  with  foow, 
and  the  air  on  them  is  too  pure  and  fubtile  for  animals  to 
breathe  in>  nor  are  there  any  beafts  upon  them,  wild  or 
tame.  It  never  rains  in  that  part  of  the  country  which 
lies  near  the  fea  coaft,  unlefs  within  three  or  four  degrees 
of  the  equator  ;  but  the  country  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
which  fall  from  the  Andes  into  the  South  Sea  :  thefe  they 
turn  into  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  have  their  vintage 
and  harveft  at  what  time  of  the  year  they  pleafe;  this  be- 
ing the  only  country  between  the  tropics  that  affords  wine; 
The  wind  blows  continually  from  the  fouth,  orfouth-weft 
at  fea,  near  the  coaft.  The  weather  is  bright,  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  northern  figns ;  and  hazy  when  fouth  of  the 
equator,  though  no  rain  falls.  The  fandy  plains  near  the 
fea  fhore  are  perfectly  barren,  except  fome  few  vallies; 
The  Sierras  are  alfo  barren  hills,  but  the  vallies  beneath 
are  fruitful,  and  produce  almoft  all  manner  of  grain  and 
fruit.  This  part  of  the  country  is  beft  inhabited,  being 
the  moft  temperate,  for  the  fandy  plains  near  the  fea  are 
exceffive  hot. 

The  Peruvian  ftieep,  called  pacos,  or  huancu,  are  of 
the  bignefs  of  a  ftag,  and  refemble  a  camel.  The  body  is 
covered  with  a  coarfe  kind  of  wool  ;  they  are  very  trada- 
ble, and  were  formerly  the  only  beafts  of  burden  among 
the  Peruvians  :  the  flefh  is  very  good  meat,  and  efteemed 
as  innocent  as  chicken.  The  vicuna,  to  which  the  Spa- 
niards give  the  name  of  the  Indian  goat,  fomething  refem- 
bles  that  animal.  The  bezoar-ftone  is  found  in  it,  and  is 
famed  for  expelling  poifons,  and  performing  many  cures. 
Their  deer  are  much  fmaller  than  ours  ;  their  wild  beafts 
not  many  -f  and  thofe  not  fo  fierce  and  dangerous  as  in  this 
continent.  The  cattle  imported  from  Europe  are  vaftly 
encreafed,  and  many  of  them  run  wild  and  are  hunted  like 
other  game.  They  had  no  tame  fowl  but  the  nuana, 
moftly  refembling  the  duck,  but  much  larger.  Among 
their  foreft-trees,  the  moft  valuable  is  the  quinquina,  or 
jefuits  bark,  which  grows  in  the  province  of  Quito  :  it  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  cherry-tree,  the  leaves  round  and  in- 
dented, and  bears  a  long  reddifh  flower,  from  whence 
ariles  a  pod  with  a  kernel  like  an  almond.  The  tree  that 
yields  this  bark  grows  alfo  on  the  mountains  of  Potofi : 
neither  the  flower  nor  fruit  have  the  fame  virtue.  They 
have  now  plenty  of  European  corn  and  wine;  bread  is 
likewife  made  of  the  caffivi  root,  as  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. Balfam  of  Peru  proceeds  from  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  a  little  tree ;  and  the  country  befides  yields 
ftorax,  guaiacum,  and  feveral  other  gums  and  drugs. 

Gold  is  found  in  every  province  of  Peru,  wafhed  down 
from  the  mountains;  and  there  arc  plenty  of  filver  mines, 
of  which  the  richeft  are  thofe  of  Potofi,  difcovered  in 
1545  :  it  is  a  folid  rock,  and  the  oar  fo  hard,  that  they 
break  it  with  hammers,  and  it  fplits  as  if  it  were  flint. 
Q   Z  The 
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commodities,  which  the  Europeans  make  a  part  of  their 
fhips  cargoes. 

PETTY  AVERAGE.     See  Average. 

PETTY  CUSTOMS,  or  aliens  duty.  This  duty  is 
payable  by  merchant- ftrangers,  that  is,  aliens  born,  orde- 
nizens,  on  all  goods  imported  liable  to  the  fubfidy  of 
poundage  (unlefs  where  the  original  old  fubfidy  has  been 
intirely  taken  away)  but  not  on  thofe  liable  to  the  fubfidy 
of  tonnage,  becaufe  an  equivalent  is  included  in  the  old 
fubfidy. 

And  it  is  alfo  payable  by  Britifh,  upon  the  following 
goods,  though  of  Britifh  property,  when  imported  in  fo- 
reign fhips,  viz.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  feci.  9.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  11.  /  6. 

Aqua  vita?, 
Boards, 
Brandy, 

Corn,  or  grain  of  all  forts,when  the  old 
fubfidy  is  taken  at  the  original  rale, 

Prunes, 

Raifins, 

Rofin, 

Salt, 

Sugar, 

Tar, 

Timber, 
All  goods  of  the  growth,  produflion,or 
manufacture  of  Mufcovy  or  Ruffia,. 


Figs. 

FlaxT, 

Hemp, 

Marts, 

Olive  oil, 

Pitch, 

Pot-afhes, 


imported  in  fhips 
not  belonging  to  the 
people  of  Great-Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  and 
whereof  the  matter 
and  at  leaft  three- 
fourths  of  the  ma- 
riners are  not  Bri- 
tifh; or  in  foreign- 
built  fhips,aIthough 
owned  or  manned 
by  Britifh,  unlefs 
fuch  as  are  taken  as 


f  By  4  Car.  II.  c.  27./.  1. 
be  imported  free. 


prize. 


rough  or  undreffed  flax  may 


Currants,  "1  imported  in  fhips  not  Britifhbuilt,  and 
Turkey  com-  >  whereof  the  matter,  and  at  leaft  three- 
modities,  J  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  not  Britifh. 
It  is  to  be  levied  according  to  the  refpeitive  rates  or  va- 
lues of  the  goods,  as  affixed  or  afcertained  for  the  old  fub- 
fidy, after  the  following  rates,  viz. 


§  Fifli,  dried  or  falted  and  cod 
fifh  or  herring  (unlefs  prohi- 
bited) not  caught  in  Britifh  or 
Irifh  veffels,  and  cured  by  Bri- 
tifh or  Irifh 


,  2f  per  cent.  ofthe-»  1.  s.  d. 
I  rate,    or    double  I 
petty  cuftoms,be-  I  , 

'ingi  part  of  fuch?0  °  ° 
l  rate,  or  for  every  I 
1  20s.  thereof         J 


All  other    goods  chargeable 
with  fubfidy  of  poundage  I  ing 

§  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  /  5. 


"\i\  per  cent,  of  the 
Vrate  or  vajue, 


part  thereof, 
or  for  svery  20s 


the-j 
be-  I 
=of,  j°  °  3 


To  be  paid  in  ready  money,  without  difcount,  upon  due 
exportation,  as  directed  for  the  old  fubfidy,  &c.  drawback, 
or  repayment  of  this  duty,  muff,  be  allowed  as  follows,  viz. 

Drawback. 
Currants,  the  hundred  weight,  all  but  £0  o  \\ 

All  other  goods,  nothing. 

PEWTER,  a  factitious  metal  ufed  in  domeftic  utenfils, 
being  a  mixture  of  fix  pounds  of  brafs  and  fifteen  pounds 
of  lead,  to  a  hundred  weight  of  tin.     SeeTiK. 

Pewter  has  occafionally  ferved  for  money,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  where  the  late  king  James  II.  turned  all  the  pew- 
ter veffels,  &c.  of  the  proteftants,  he  could  feize,  into 
crowns,  half-crowns,  and  {hillings,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  current  in  all  payments. 

PEWTERER.  This  is  an  ingenious  bufinefs,  that 
requires  ftrength;  but  is  very  unhealthy  from  the  fumes  of 
the  metal,  which  are  apt  to  render  the  workmen  paralytic. 
Pewter  is  a  mixed  metal,  made  of  lead  and  tin.  The 
pewterers  cart  their  work  in  moulds,  and  afterwards  turn 
them  with  a  lathe  peculiar  to  themfelves;  after  which  the 
plate,  difh,  or  other  veffel,  is  planifhed  with  a  hammer, 
the  face  whereof  is  of  cafe-hardened  fteel,  nicely  polifhed. 
They  keep  large  fliops,  and  take  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds 
with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may 
earn  from  fifteen  fhillings  to  a  guinea  a  week,  or  with  five 
hundred  pounds  may  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

Their  weights,  and  the  ftandard  of  their  metal,  limited. 
19  Hen.  VII.  c.  6.    4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7. 

Their  goods  fhall  be  fearched  and  fold  in  open  places, 
&c,     25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.    33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4. 


No  firanger  born  fhall  work  pewter,  &c.     25  Hen.Vlll. 

i  9- /  3- 

Duties  on  tin  imported.  2  Will,  and  Mar.  felf.  2.  c.  4. 
f.52. 

And  pewter  and  tin  exported,  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  34; 
fell.  I. 

Saving  of  the  charges  granted  to  the  tinners  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall.     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  6.  /.  4. 

PHAGEDENIC  water,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  a  water 
drawn  from  quick-lime,  fo  called  from  its  efficacy  in  cur- 
ing phagedaenic  ulcers. 

To  two  pounds  of  quick-lime,  in  an  earthen  pan,  are 
put  ten  pounds  of  rain-water,  which,  after  two  days  {land- 
ing, and  frequent  ftirring,  the  water  is  at  laft,  when  well 
fettled,  poured  off  by  inclination,  filtred,  and  put  into  a 
glafs  bottle,  with  an  ounce  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  pow- 
der. Then  it  is  fit  for  ufe,  in  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers, 
and  to  eat  off  fuperfluous  flefh,  particularly  gangrenes,  in 
which  cafe  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  fpirit  of  wine  may  be 
added. 

PHAROS,  a  watch  tower.  No  man  may  build  or  erect 
any  light-houfes,  pharos,  fea-marks,  or  beacons,  without 
lawful  warrant  and  authority.  3  Injl.  fol,  204.  See 
Light-House. 

PHILIPPINES.     See  Manillas. 
PHILOSOPHER'S    STONE,    in   alchemy,   a  long 
fought  for  preparation,  which  is  to  tranfmute  or  exalt  im- 
purer  metals,  fuch  as  tin,  lead,  and  copper,  into  gold  and 
iilver. 

There  are  three  ways  whereby  the  alchemifts  have  at- 
tempted to  arrive  at  the  making  of  gold  ;  the  firft  by  repa- 
ration, the  fecond  by  maturation,  and  the  third  by  tranf- 
muting  or  turning  of  all  metals  readily  into  pure  gold,  by 
melting  them  in  the  fire,  and  carting  a  little  quantity  of  a 
certain  preparation  into  the  infufed  matter,  upon  which 
the  faeces  are  volatized  and  burnt,  and  the  reft  of  the  mafs 
turned  into  pure  gold.  Whetherthis  third  method  be  pof- 
fible,  is  very  hard  to  fay.  One  natural  argument  will  fuf- 
fice  to  fhew  the  vain  pretences  of  making  gold  by  art. 
Very  plain  receipts  have  been  laid  down  on  this  fubjeft; 
but,  after  ten  thoufand  experiments  according  to  thefe  di- 
rections, they  have  always  failed  of  fuccefs ;  or,  if  there 
was  any  little  gold  found,  the  quantity  was  fo  fmall,  that 
it  did  not  near  anfwer  the  trouble  and  expence,  nor  give 
any  encouragement  to  repeat  the  operation. 

PHOSPHORUS,  a  kind  of  matter  prepared  by  che- 
miftry, which  fhines,  or  even  burns  in  the  dark. 

Chemiftry  hath  fcarce  afforded  any  thing  more  furprizing 
than  the  common  phofphorus.  To  fee  letters  traced  with 
this  matter  become  luminous  in  the  dark,  images  and 
the  bodies  of  men  to  blaze  with  light,  and  abundance  of 
the  like  experiments,  performed  by  means  of  phofphorus, 
muft  awaken  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  have  feen  thefe  ex- 
periments, and  render  them  defirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  preparing  it.  The  preparation,  even 
to  this  day,  is  kept  as  a  fecret  in  few  hands,  and  the  matter 
fold  at  a  very  great  price.  Whence  we  apprehend  it  would 
be  no  unacceptable  prefent  to  the  world,  to  render  this 
commodity  cheaper,  and  difcover  its  farther  ufes. 

The  hiftory  of  phofphorus,  called  Kunckell's  phofpho- 
rus, or  the  phofphorus  of  urine,  is  as  follows  :  one  Brand, 
an  obfcure  chemift  of  Hamburgh,  ftumbled  upon  it,  as  he 
was  fearching  after  the  philofopher's  ftone,  which  he 
firmly  believed  lay  concealed  in  urine.  This  fubjecr, 
therefore,  he  tortured  a  thoufand  ways ;  and  at  length, 
after  a  violent  diftillation,  difcovered  a  fhining  matter, 
fince  called  phofphorus,  in  the  receiver.  This  matter  was 
fhewn  to  Dr.  Kunckell  ;  but  the  procefs  was  concealed 
from  him.  Soon  after  this,  Brand  died  ;  and  Kunckell, 
reflecting  that  Brand  worked  wholly  upon  urine,  he  conti- 
nued to  work  upon  the  fame  fubject  himfelf,  four  years  fuc- 
ceffively  ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1679,  found  the  thing 
he  had  fo  long  fought  after.  Dr.  Kraft  has  ufually  paffed 
for  the  inventor  of  this  phofphorus,  he  being  the  firft  who 
carried  it  abroad,  though  he  only  diftributed  for  Dr. 
Kunkell;  Kraft  being,  at  that  time,  ignorant  of  the  pre- 
paration. 

The  fuccefsful  method  of  preparing  it  is  this  :  evaporate 

any  quantity  of  frefh  urine  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  a  black 

and  almoft  dry  fubfrancc;  then,  with  two  pounds  thereof, 
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thoroughly  mix  twice  its  weight  of  fine  fand  ;  put  this 
mixture  into  a  ftrong  coated  (lone  long-neck  ;  and,  having 
poured  a  quart  or  two  of  clear  water  into  a  large  receiver, 
join  it  to  the  long  neck,  and  work  it  in  a  naked  fire  :  let 
the  heat  be  fmall  for  the  two  firft  hours ;  then  increafe  it 
gradually  to  the  utmoft  violence;  and  continue  this  for 
three  or  four  hours  fucceffively  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  there  will  pafs  into  the  receiver  a  little  phlegm  and 
volatile  fait,  much  black  and  fetid  oil,  and  laftly,  the 
matter  of  phofphorus,  in  form  of  white  clouds,  which  ei- 
ther ftick  to  the  fides  of  the  receiver,  like  a  fine  yellow 
fkin,  or  fall  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  a  fmall  fand.  Now 
let  the  fire  go  out,  but  let  the  receiver  continue  till  all  be 
cold,  left  the  phofphorus  take  fire  on  the  admiffion  of  the 
air.  To  reduce  thefe  fmall  grains  into  one  piece,  put  them 
into  a  little  tin  ingot-mould,  with  water  ;  heat  the  ingot 
to  make  the  grains  melt  together;  then  add  cold  water, 
till  the  matter  is  congealed  into  one  folid  ftick,  like  bees- 
wax; which  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  fit  to  enter  the 
mouth  of  a  vial,  may  be  preferved  by  water,  and  keeping 
the  glafs  clofe  flopped.  If  the  glafs  were  not  to  be  flopped, 
the  phofphorus  would  turn  black  on  its  furface,  and  at 
length  be  fpoiled. 

The  cautions  required  to  make  this  procefs  fucceed,  are, 
(i.)  To  evaporate  the  urine,  while  it  is  recent.  (2.)  To 
prevent  its  boiling  over,  and  by  that  means  lofing  the  molt 
unctuous  part.  (3.)  To  let  the  matter  afterwards  ferment 
in  the  cold.  (4.;  To  mix  the  black  matter  with  the  fand, 
to  prevent  its  melting  and  running  over.  (5.)  To  ufe  a 
ftone  long-neck,  thofe  of  earth  being  too  porous,  and  fuf- 
fering  the  phofphorus  to  tranfude  fooner  than  pafs  into 
the  receiver.  (6.)  To  have  the  receiver  very  large,  and 
with  a  very  long  neck,  to  prevent  its  breaking  and  over- 
beating,  which  would  either  evaporate  the  white  vapour 
wherein  the  phofphorus  confifts,  or  elfe  prevent  its  coagu- 
lating. (7.)  To  put  water  into  the  receiver,  for  keeping 
it  cold,  and  quenching  the  phofphorus,  as  it  falls  to  the 
bottom.  (8.)  To  make  the  fire  fmall  at  firft,  that  the 
long- neck  maybe  preferved,  and  the  black  matter  gradu- 
ally dried,  which  would  otherwife  fwell,  and  run  over  in  a 
black  froth.  Laftly,  it  is  found  neceffary,  that  the  urine 
for  the  operation  be  of  fuch  as  drink  malt-liquors,  rather 
than  wine.  All  thefe  circumftances  being  required  for  ob- 
taining the  phofphorus  to  advantage,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
fo  many  of  thofe  who  attempted  it,  mifcarried. 

This  operation  may  be  greatly  Ihortened,  by  freezing 
and  concentrating  frefh  urine ;  afterwards  evaporating  it 
with  care;  then  digefting  it  in  the  manner  above-men- 
tioned. When  thoroughly  digefted,  commit  the  matter, 
in  a  large  quantity,  to  an  iron  pot,  with  an  earthen  head, 
as  the  chemifts  ufually  do  for  making  fpirit  of  hartfhorn, 
or  the  fpirit  and  fait  of  urine  ;  and  when,  by  this  method, 
all  the  fait  and  oil  are  obtained,  let  the  caput  mortuum  be 
taken  out,  and  mixed  with  twice  its  own  weight  of  allum. 
The  matter  may  now  be  put  into  well  coated  long-necks, 
and  worked  with  care  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  into  very 
large  receivers  filled  with  water,  and  connected  to  the 
long-necks  by  adopters,  the  lower  ends  whereof  may  enter 
the  water,  as  in  diftilling  of  quickfilver ;  the  operation 
being  continued  eight  or  ten  hours.  And  this  we  appre- 
hend is  the  beft  way,  hitherto  known,  of  procuring  phof- 
phorus to  advantage. 

Dr.  Wall  informs,  that  Mr.  Boyle,  being  concerned  to 
find  how  fmall  a  proportion  of  phofphorus  was  afforded 
by  urine,  defired  him  to  look  out  for  another  fubjeft  that 
might  afford  it  in  greater  plenty.  The  doctor  afterwards 
caufing  a  piece  of  dry  matter  to  be  dug  up  in  the  fields 
where  night-men  emptied  their  carts,  he  obferved  a  great 
number  of  fmall  particles  of  phofphorus  therein.  This  mat- 
ter the  doctor  immediately  carried  to  Mr.  Boyle,  who  fet 
Bilgar  the  chemift,  to  work  upon  it;  but  he  could  obtain 
very  little  phofphorus  from  it,  till  another  material  was 
added  to  it  in  diftillation  ;  and  then  he  procured  phofphorus 
in  fuch  plenty,  that,  felling  large  quantities  at  fix  guineas 
the  ounce,  he  foon  became  rich,  and  left  England. 

The  matter  which  thus  fixes  and  increafes  the  phofpho- 
rus we  apprehend  to  be  allum,  which  is  itfelf  not  only  in 
fome  meafure  prepared  from  urine,  but  appears  to  afford  the 
fame  kind  of  acid,  that  phofphorus  yields  by  burning;  for, 
upon  its  analylis,  phofphorus  appears  to  be  a  compofition 
of  a  ftrong  acid  and  an  inflammable  matter,  exactly  in  the 
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manner  of  common  brimftone,  whence  it  may  not  impro- 
perly be  called  an  animal  fulphur :  and  accordingly,  like 
common  brimftone,  it  will  burn  under  a  glafs  bell°  and  af- 
ford flowers,  that  become  an  acid  liquor,  like  oleum  fulf  hu- 
rls per  campanam,  by  attracting  the  moifture  of  the  air. 

This  phofphorus  has  been  employed  for  making  many 
curious  experiments,  a  few  whereof  we  fhall  here  exhibit. 

(1.)  The  light  of  this  phofphorus  appears  greater  in  va- 
cuo than  in  the  open  air. 

(2.)  In  hot  weather  it  is  obferved  to  dart  flafhes  of  light 
through  the  water  wherein  it  is  contained,  fo  as  exactly  to 
refemble  lightning;  which,  thus  darts  unextinguiflied 
through  watery  clouds  and  vapours. 

(3.)  Thefe  flafhes  of  light  are  not  to  kindle  or  burn  any 
combuftible  matter,  in  which  they  refemble  the  harmlefs 
kind  of  lightning;  but  in  a  condenfed  ftate  this  phofphorus 
burns  very  furioufly,  and  with  a  moft  penetrating  fire,  Co 
as  to  melt  and  diflblve  metals:  in  which  refpect  it  again 
refembles  the  more  deftrudtive  kinds  of  lightning,  which  are 
found  to  have  the  fame  effects. 

(4.)  If  a  little  piece  of  this  phofphorus  be  viewed  through 
a  microfcope,  the  internal  parts  appear  in  a  conftant  ebul- 
lition. (5.)  Though  this  phofphorus  appears  to  be  a  kind 
of  fulphur,  yet  it  does  not  diflblve  in  highly  rectified  fpi- 
rit of  wine,  but  communicates  fome  fulphureous  parts  there- 
to; for  if  this  fpirit  be  poured  into  water  in  the  dark,  it 
yields  a  faint  degree  of  light. 

(6.)  This  phofphorus  being  mixed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  pomatum,  makes  a  fhining  unguent,  which  may  be  rub- 
bed on  the  hands  and  face,  without  danger  of  burning,  fo 
as  to  render  them  luminous  in  the  dark.  Many  other  fur- 
prizing  experiments  may  be  made  with  this  phofphorus, 
which  is  a  fubftance  that  feems  in  chemiftry  to  be  much 
fuch  a  thing  as  theload-ftone  in  natural  philofophy;  and  its 
effects  almoft  as  odd  and  difficult  to  explain,  for  want  of 
knowing  the  latent  properties  of  bodies. 

That  ingenious  chemiftj  Mr.  Godfrey,  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  method  of  making  phofphorus,  fo  as  to  obtain 
a  large  quantity  at  one  operation. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  phofphorus  invented  by 
authors,  but  the  above  is  by  far  the  befr,  and  may  doubt- 
lefs,  be  applied  to  feveral  ufes  in  life. 

Natural  Phosphorus.     See  Bononian-Stone. 

PIC,  Pick,  or  Picol,  the  Chinefe  quintal  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  their  weight,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  marc.     See  Cati. 

This  weight  is  alfo  in  ufe  at  Siam,  Malacca,  and  in  the 
ifles  of  Sonde,  though  at  the  firft  of  thefe  it  confifts  of  dou- 
ble the  number  of  Siamefe  Catis,  to  what  it  does  of  the  Chi- 
nefe, as  the  former  Cati  is  only  half  of  the  latter. 

PICARDY.  The  natural  productions  which  this  pro- 
vince furnifhes  to  trade  are,  corn,  hemp,  and  wool;  and  its 
manufactures,  woollens,  linens,  'caps,  tapeftry,  and  foap. 
In  refpect  of  the  firft,  here  is  worked  up  five  or  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  wool  of  the  country's  produce,  and  near 
as  much  more  from  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Spain 
and  fome  other  parts  of  France,  fo  that  only  in  the  city  of 
Amiens  are  made  about  129800  pieces  of  fluffs,  and  fifty 
thoufand  pieces  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  called  fo- 
reign fluffs,  as  they  are  made  out  of  the  city  ;  and  of  the 
aforefaid  wool,  the  camblet-makers  alone  take  off  eighty- 
thoufand  pounds. 

The  cities  of  the  greateft  trade  in  Picardy,  next  to  Ami- 
ens, are  Beauvais  and  Abbeville;  befides  which  there  are 
many  villages  and  towns,  as  Tilloy,  Fienville,  Nafurs, 
Beauchamps,  Gravilliers,  Feuguieres,  Aumamale,  Anvoille 
Glatigny,  and  Seules;  in  all  which  places  are  only  made 
ferges  of  many  forts  and  qualities,  and  what  in  French  is 
called  Tiretaines,  which  we  take  to  be  here  meant  a  linfey 
woolfey;  Mou  and  Crevecceur,  give  a  name  to  fome  of  the 
former  made  there,  as  Tricot  and  eleven  villages  of  its  ju- 
rifdiction  does  to  other  kinds  of  ferges  of  their  fabrication. 

The  fineft  woollen  thread  fpun  in  Picardy  is  that  of  Ami- 
ens, where  the  fpinning  employs  a  great  number  of  hands, 
and  confumes  a  large  quantity  of  wool  both  of  ihe  country's 
growth  and  Spaniftt,  which  is  ufed  for  making  of  caps  and 
cloths  here  and  in  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Paris  El- 
beuf  and  Rouen.  The  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax  gather- 
ed in  this  province  is  likewife  very  great,  Co  that  the  linen 
trade  here  equals  that  of  the  woollen;  and  St.  Quintin  is 
where  the  greateft  fales  are  tranf2cted,  which  may  amount 
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to  forty  thoufand  pieces  in  a  common  year;  after  St.  Quin- 
tin  is  Peronne,  and  then  Nefle;  the  different  fpecies  made 
in  thefe  three  places  being  feveral  forts  of  cambrics  (from  ten 
to  a  hundred  livres  a  piece)  lawns,  gauzes,  hollands,  print- 
ed calicoes,  &c. 

The  fabrick  of  foft  foap  at  Amiens  is  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  produce  yearly  ten  thoufand  quintals,  and  at  Beauvais 
tapeftry  is  made,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  carried  on  a 
large  bufinefs  in  caps,  thread,  and  black  filk,  lace  gimps, 
&c. 

In  Amiens  are  at  lead  two  thoufand  looms  conftantly  em- 
ployed, and  in  its  neighbourhood  eleven  fulling  mills,  turn- 
ed by  water,  whofe  quality  is  not  lefs  excellent  for  dying 
than  it  is  for  cleanfing  the  woollens,  which  of  this  place  a- 
lone  fell  for  upwards  of  1,600,000  livres.  The  linens  of 
Pignigny,  Orefmaux,  and  Flixcourt,  are  better  than  thofe 
of  Amiens,  of  which  about  two  hundred  pieces  are  made 
and  fold  weekly. 

Mr.  Savary  fays,  that  the  cloths  of  Abbeville  are  fo  like 
to  thofe  of  England  and  Holland,  as  to  render  a  decifion  in 
favour  of  either  very  difficult;  but  either  the  fabricks  are 
grown  worfe  fince  his  time  (the  contrary  of  which  we  are 
very  well  affured  of)  or  elfe  he  is  guilty  of  a  noted  partiality 
to  his  countrymen  ;  for  though  we  will  allow  the  cloth  that 
is  made  there  to  be  good,  yet  the  yarn  is  neither  fo  fine  fpun, 
nor  fo  well  and  clofely  wove  as  here  in  England,  neither  will 
it  wear  fo  long,  and  much  fooner  grows  bare  and  fliabby ; 
this  experience  has  taught  fome  of  our  countrymen,  who 
have  for  many  years  feen  the  wear  of  them,  and  more  than 
once  examined  many  of  the  fined  pieces  on  the  fpot.  It  is 
faid  here  are  above  an  hundred  looms,  that  employ  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  fpinners,  befides  as  great  a  number  of 
weavers,  cloth -workers,  fullers,  dyers,  and  fuch  like  artifts, 
necefTary  to  the  perfecting  the  cloths,  and  the  produce  of 
them  is  computed  to  be  at  leaft  five  hundred  thoufand  livres 
yearly.  Befides  cloth,  there  is  made  at  Abbeville,  Barra- 
gon  ferges,  druggets,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  about  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres,  and  of  fluffs  made  out  of  the  city, 
though  in  its  neighbourhood,  two  hundred  thoufand  livres; 
and  extra  of  thefe  commodities,  many  others  are  the  pro- 
duces of  Abbeville,  as  plufli,  caffoy,  ticking,  coarfe  linen 
for  package,  &c.  to  the  value  of  about  150,000  livres. 
See  Abbeville. 

St.  Quintin  has  no  woollen  manufacture,  though  near 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  wool  are  collected  in  its  dif- 
trid-t;  it  however  has  a  large  fabrick  of  linen,  infomuch, 
that  forty  thoufand  pieces  are  made  or  fold  here  yearly,  to 
the  value  of  2,000,000  livres;  being  cambricks,  lawns, 
hollands,  and  feveral  other  forts  of  linens,  which  are  like- 
wife  made  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince, whofe  inhabitants  are  almoft  totally  employed  in  the 
linen  and  woollen  way,  as  they  have  a  large  {hare  of  the 
materials  in  their  own  territories,  which  produces  them 
524000  pounds  of  wool,  and  plenty  of  flax  of  a  very  rich 
quality. 

PICCAGE,  money  paid  in  fairs,  to  the  lord  of  the  foil, 
for  breaking  of  the  ground,  to  fet  up  booths  or  flails. 

PICKLE,  a  liquor  commonly  made  of  fait,  water,  or 
vinegar,  &c.  and  fometimes  with  the  addition  of  fpices, 
wherein  meats,  fruits,  &c.  are  preferved  and  feafoned.  It 
alfo  denotes  the  fruit,  root,  &c.  prepared  therein. 

PICOL,  is  a  weight  ufed  in  China  for  filk,  containing 
only  fixty-three  three-fourths  catis,  fo  that  three  of  thefe 
picols  make  as  much  as  the  bahar  of  Malacca,  that  is  two 
hundred  catis.  It  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  in  many  places  of 
the  Continent,  and  the  Weft-Indian  iiles,  weighing  near 
twenty  Dutch  pounds.     See  Pic. 

PICTURES.  A  duty  on  the  importation  of  them.  6 
and  7  JVM.  III.  c.  7./  2-  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4./.  5.  Made 
perpetual,  7  Ann.  c.  7.  The  duty  regulated  by  meafure, 
8  Geo.  I.  c.  20.  f.  49.   II  Geo.  I.  c.  J.f.  12. 

PICTURE-FRAME-MAKER.  This  bufinefs  requires 
little  genius,  and  neither  much  learning,  nor  any  great 
degree  of  ftrength.  The  matters  keep  fhop,  and  make 
fquare  frames  for  prints;  thofe  that  are  round,  or  oval,  be- 
ing made  by  the  turner.  Thefe  frames  they  either  make 
with  a  black  moulding,  a  bead  of  gold,  or  fome  other  flight 
carving,  and  gilding.  They  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  get 
about  fifteen  Ihillings  a  week,  or  with  fifty  pounds  become 
mafier.  For  the  pifture-frame-makers,  who  woik  for  the 
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portrait  painters,  fee  the  article  Glass  and  Picture- 
Frame-Maker. 

PIECE,  in  commerce,  fometimes  denotes  a  whole,, and 
fometimes  only  a  part  of  the  whole. 

Piece,  in  matters  of  money,  is  fometimes  the  fame  thing 
with  fpecies,  and  fometimes  it  denotes  fuch  as  have  no  o- 
ther  particular  name. 

In  England,  piece  fometimes  is  ufed  for  twenty  {hillings, 
and  fometimes  for  a  guinea.  By  6  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  broad- 
pieces  of  twenty-five,  or  twenty-three  {hillings  value,  their 
halves  and  quarters  are  called  in  ;  and  all  perfons  forbid  to 
receive  or  utter  them  in  tale. 

Piece  of  eight,  rial  of  eight,  or  piajire,  a  filver  money  firfl 
ftruck  in  Spain,  afterwards  in  other  countries,  and  now  cur- 
rent almoft  every  where.     It  is  equal  to  eight  filver  rials. 

Its  value  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  late  French  crown, 
or  four  {hillings  and  fix-pence  fterling. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  piaftres,  or  Spanilh  crowns,  the 
one  ftruck  at  Potofi,  the  other  at  Mexico ;  the  latter  are  a 
little  heavier  than  the  former,  but  not  quite  fo  fine. 

The  piece  of  eight  is  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  half- 
quarters,  and  fixteenths.  The  exchange  between  England 
and  Spain  is  in  pieces  of  eight. 

Piece,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  money  of  account  ufed  among  the 
negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Angola  in  Africa. 

PIECE-BROKER.  This,  like  all  other  bafineffes  that 
merely  confift  of  buying  and  felling,  requires  neither  any 
extraordinary  genius  nor  learning.  They  keep  {hop,  and 
buy  {hreds  and  remnants  of  cloth  of  the  taylois,  which  they 
fell  again,  to  fuch  as  want  them  for  mending,  &c.  They 
do  not  ufually  take  apprentices,  nor  are  they  regularly  bred 
to  the  bufinefs  :  they  are  generally  decayed  taylors,  or  fome 
cunning  men,  who  have  crept  into  the  fecret  of  this  profi- 
table, and  very  often  difhoneft  trade. 

PIEDMONT,  a  principality  in  Italy,  fo  called  from  its 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  A  very  confiderable  branch 
of  the  Italian  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  part  of  his  Sardini- 
an majefty's  territories.  Turin  is  its  capital,  and  has  an  ad- 
vantageous fituation  for  extending  trade  on  every  fide,  as  al- 
moft all  that  comes  from  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  that 
which  enters  it  by  way  of  Lyons,  and  Geneva,  pafs  by  this 
city ;  the  Po,  which  runs  near  it,  alfo  facilitates  a  commu- 
nication with  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  ftates;  and  al- 
though it  is  necefTary  totravetfe  the  Alps  to  get  there,  no- 
thing is  eafier  than  the  journey  by  mules,  which  are  made 
ufe  of  for  the  tranfportation  of  the  goods,  and  of  men,  who 
give  all  defirable  affiftance  for  the  paflage  of  mount  Cenis. 

Piedmont  produces  the  bed  filk  in  Europe,  on  account 
of  its  lightnefs  and  finenefs,  and  the  organcins  made  of  it, 
are  the  moft  efteemed,  in  England,  France,  Holland,  ani 
Germany,  of  any.  It  is  reckoned  that  in  a  common  year, 
is  made  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's  territories,  viz.  in  Pied- 
mont, Montferrat,  Alexandrin,  Lomeline  and  Novaros, 
about  560000  pounds  (of  twelve  ounces)  of  raw  filk,  which 
are  all  reduced  into  organcins  or  frames  ;  only  thofe  of  Na- 
varois  being  permitted  extraction  unthrown. 

The  fabricks  of  all  forts  of  filk  fluffs,  long  fince  eftab- 
lifhed  in  Turin,  confumed  about  130000  pounds  of  thrown 
filk  yearly ;  though  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  fabricators 
of  thefe  filks,  import  from  their  neighbours,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  frames  they  ufe,  or  of  raw  filk  to  make  them. 

There  is  befides  in  Turin,  about  fix  hundred  or  feven 
hundred  looms  for  filk  ftockings ;  for  whofe  employ  a  great 
quantity  of  filk  is  required ;  however  it  is  computed,  that 
befides  the  filk  ufed  in  all  thefe  manufaftures,  there  is  year- 
ly fent  to  Lyons,  about  two  thoufand  fmall  bales  (of  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fix  pounds  each)  loaded  at  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn; extra  of  what  is  fent  to  Holland  and  Germany,  by 
way  of  Savoy,  and  Geneva. 

This  prince's  dominions  have  Iikewife  feveral  fabricks  of 
drapery,  particularly,  of  fcarlet,  blue,  and  black  cloths;  be- 
fides diverfe  forts  of  light  fluffs ;  they  alfo  make  ratines,  and 
coarfe  cloth  for  the  foldiers  cloathing. 

Piedmont  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  with  which  it  fuplies  it* 
neighbours,  as  it  does  with  rice;  of  which  latter,  large  quan- 
tities are  fent  to  France  and  Geneva,  as  alfo  to  Venice  by 
the  river  Po. 

Hemp  Iikewife  grows  here  in  plenty,  which  is  almoft  all 
fent  through  Nice  to  Marfeilles  and  Toulon,  except  a  fmall 
{hare  to  the  Genoefe. 

A  great  number  of  cattle  are  fatted  in  Piedmont,  and 
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abundance  of  wine  made,  both  which  find  a  ready  fale 
among  the  Genoefe  and  Milanefe,  and  a  large  (hare  of  this 
latter  is  diftilled  into  brandy,  to  make  the  composition  of 
Roffolis  at  Turin,  which  has  greatly  the  preference  of 
others. 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  manufacture  of  earthen  ware 
was  eftablifhed  at  Turin,  and  a  little  while  fince,  another 
of  porcelane,  ,which  is  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  feve- 
ral  quarries  of  excellent  marble  are  found  difperfed  about 
the  country,  which  ferves  to  ornament  both  their  churches 
and  palaces. 

The  countries  of  Nice,  Oneille,  and  other  places  on  the 
fea  coaft,  fubject  alfo  to  his  Sardinian  majefty,  produce 
moft  excellent  olive  oil,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that  befides 
a  fufficiency  for  all  his  dominions,  large  quantities  are  fold 
to  the  French  and  Genoefe.  And  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
which  gives  him  the  title  of  majefty,  produces  many  of 
the  commodities  above-mentioned,  and  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
Sicily. 

PIE-POWDER  COURT,  is  a  court  held  in  fairs,  to 
adminifter  juftice  to  buyers  and  fellers,  and  for  redrefs  of 
all  diforders  committed  in  them ;  and  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  moft  ufually  are  in  fummer,  and  the  fuitors  commonly 
are  country  people  with  dufty  feet;  or  from  the  expedi- 
tion intended,  in  the  hearing  of  caufes  proper  thereunto, 
before  the  duft  goes  off  the  plaintiff's  or  defendant's  feet ; 
it  is  held  de  bora  in  horam. 

Shene  de  verbor.  fignif.  verba  pede -pulverofus,  fays,  the 
word  fignifies  a  vagabond  ;  especially  a  pedlar,  which  hath 
no  place  of  dwelling,  and  therefore  muft  have  juftice 
fummarily  adminiftered  to  him,  viz.  within  three  ebbings 
and  three  flowings  of  the  fea.  This,  among  our  old 
Saxons,  was  called  ceapung-genuet,  i.  e.  a  court  for  mer- 
chandize, or  handling  matters  of  buying  and  felling.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Doclor  and  Student,  cap.  5.  who  tells  us  it 
is  a  court  incident  to  fairs  and  markets,  to  be  held  only 
during  the  time1  that  the  fairs  are  kept.     See  Fairs. 

PIG  of  lead,  the  eighth  part  of  a  fother,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight. 

PIKE,  in  commerce,  as  treating  at  the  pike  or  pike's  end 
a  lapique,  denotes  a  kind  of  traffic,  which  the  Europeans  hold 
with  certain  favage  nations  of  Canada,  and  fome  negroes, 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  wherein  they  are  to  keep  on  their 
guard,  and,  as  it  were,  fword  in  hand  :  or,  it  may  de- 
note a  kind  of  prohibited  traffic  which  the  Englifh,  French, 
and  Dutch  maintain  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
with  their  veffels  at  anchor,  waiting  for  the  Spanifh  mer- 
chants, who  come  to  exchange  their  gold,  cochineal, 
&c.  for  European  commodities  :  or,  it  may  denote  the  di- 
ftance  ftrangers  are  obliged  to  keep  at. 
PILCHARD.     See  Fishery. 

PILE,  pila,  in  coinage,  a  kind  of  puncheon,'  which, 
in  the  old  way  of  coining  with  the  hammer,  contained  the 
arms,  crofs,  or  other  infcription,  to  be  ftruck  for  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  fpecies.  Accordingly,  we  ftill  call  the  arms 
fide  of  a  piece  of  money,  the  pile ;  and  the  head,  the  crofs ; 
becaufe,  in  the  ancient  monies,  a  crofs  ufually  took  up  the 
place  of  the  head  in  ours. 

PILL,  pili/la,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine,  taken 
dry,  refembling  a  little  ball,  principally  defigned  for  fuch 
things  as  are  too  naufeous  to  be  taken  any  other  way. 

Pills  are  of  various  kinds,  but  chiefly  cathartic ;  their 
bafis  is  ufually  aloes,  with  which  are  mixed  agaric,  turbith, 
fenna,  rhubarb,  mercury,  &c.  They  are  ordinarily  wrap- 
ped up  in  leaf-gold,  fugar,  &c.  to  prevent  the  ill  tafte  from 
being  perceived. 

Perpetual  pills,  pilulte  perpetua,  are  made  of  regulus  of 
antimony ;  they  are  fo  called,  becaufe,  when  fwallowed 
and  voided  fifty  times,  they  will  purge  every  time  with  the 
fame  efficacy. 

Aleophangine,  or  aromatic  pills  of  Mefue,  made  of  aloes, 
fcammony,  troches  of  alhaudal  and  faffron.  They  are 
called  polychreftae,  as  being  fuppofed  to  collect  the  hu- 
mours from  all  parts,  and  enable  nature  to  caft  them  out 
more  eafily. 

Bechic  pills,  a  fort  of  pills  good  againft  coughs,  fo  called 
from  the  Greek  (3«|,  a  cough :  they  are  alfo  called  hypo- 
glottides,  becaufe  left  to  diffolve  under  the  tongue. 

PILOTS,  lodefmen,  or  locmen.  By  thefe  different  de- 
nominations are  fignified  the  fame  office,  which  is  to  con- 
dud  any  veliel  or  fhip  into  a  road  or  harbour,  over  bars  or 


fands,  or  through  intricate  and  dangerous  channels,  being; 
occafionally  called  in  to  the  matter's  affiftance  when  failing 
as  above,  or  by  unknown  fhores,  and  diffident  of  his  own 
fkill  and  judgment;  though  in  many  parts,  where  the  ap- 
proach or  entrance  to  harbours,  &c.  are  hazardous  and 
difficult,  the  taking  a  pilot  is  not  a  voluntary  ad,  but  obli- 
gatory on  the  mafter,  otherwife,  in  cafe  of  a  lofs,  he  muft 
make  it  good  ;  and  the  following  laws  are  now  in  force 
concerning  them,  here  in  England. 

By  3  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  f.  1.  if  any  perfon  fhall  take  upon 
him  to  conduct  or  pilot  any  fhip,  by  or  from  Dover,  Deal, 
or  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  to  any  place  on  the  river  Thames  or 
Medway,  before  he  has  been  firft  examined,  by  the  mafter 
and  wardens  of  the  fociety  or  fellowfhip  of  pilots  of  the 
Trinity-houfe  of  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  ifle  of  Thanet, 
touching  his  ability,  and  approved  and  admitted  into  the 
faid  fociety,  at  a  court  of  loadmanage,  by  the  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  or  his  deputy,  and  the  mafter  and 
wardens  ;  fuch  perfon,  for  the  firft  offence,  fhall  forfeit 
ten  pounds ;  for  the  fecond,  twenty  pounds ;  and  for  every 
other  offence,  forty  pounds,  &c. 

Seel.  2.  This  aft  fhall  not  prevent  the  mafter  or  mate  of 
any  fhip,  or  part  owner,  refiding  at  Dover,  Deal,  or  the 
ifle  of  Thanet,  from  piloting  his  own  fhip  ;  nor  fubjedt 
any  perfons  to  the  penalties,  who  fhall  be  hired  by  any 
mafter  to  pilot  his  veffel ;  provided  none  of  the  fociety, 
within  one  hour  after  fuch  fhip  fhall  arrive  at  any  of  the 
faid  places,  be  ready  to  pilot  the  fame. 

Seel.  3.  Matters  of  merchant- fhips  may  make  choice  of 
fuch  pilot  of  the  fociety,  as  they  fhall  think  fit;  and  no 
perfon  fhall  continue  in  the  fociety,  who  fhall  not  pilot  a 
fhip,  at  leaft  twice  in  one  year  (unlefs  prevented  by  fick- 
nefs)  to,  and  from,  the  places  above-mentioned. 

Seel.  4.  For  conducting  any  fhip  from  Dover,  Deal,  or 
the  ifle  of  Thanet,  to  any  places  on  the  river  Thames  and 
Medway,  the  following,  and  no  greater  prices  fhall  be 
taken,  viz.  For  every  fhip  drawing  feven  feet  water,  three 
pounds  ten  fhillings ;  eight  feet,  four  pounds;  nine  feet, 
four  pounds  ten  fhillings  ;  ten  feet,  five  pounds ;  eleven 
feet,  five  pounds  ten  fhillings;  twelve  feet,  fix  pounds; 
thirteen  feet,  fix  pounds  ten  fhillings;  fourteen  feet,  feven 
pounds ;  fifteen  feet,  feven  pounds  ten  fhillings  ;  fixteen 
feet,  eight  pounds;  feven  teen  feet  j  eight  pounds  ten  fhil- 
lings ;  and  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  odd  inches. 

Seel.  5.  If  any  pilot  fhall  negligently  lofe  the  fhip  under 
his  care,  and  be  thereof  convicted,  he  fhall  for  ever 
after  be  incapacitated  from  acting  as  a  pilot ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  fuch  pilots  fhall  not  be  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
whofe  names,  ages,  and  places  of  abode,  fhall,  every  25th 
of  March,  be  affixed  in  fome  public  place  at  the  Cuftom- 
houfes  at  London  and  Dover  :  and  for  not  returning  fuch 
lift,  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  fociety  fhall  forfeit  ten 
pounds,  &c. 

Seel.  7.  This  act  fhall  not  hinder  any  perfon  from  aflifting 
a  fhip  in  diftrefs. 

Seel.  8.  The  mafter  and  fuch  two  wardens  of  the  fociety, 
as  fhall  be  appointed  to  examine  any  perfon  on  his  being 
admitted  a  pilot,  fhall  take  the  following  oath,  to  be  given 
by  the  regifter  of  the  court  of  loadmanage,  viz. 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  fwear,  that  I  will  impartially  examine, 
and  enquire  into  the  capacity  and  fkill  of 
in  the  art  of  pilotage  over  the  Flats,  and  round  the  Long 
Sand  Head,  and  the  coafts  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  and 
will  make  true  and  fpeedy  return  thereof  to  the  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  for  the  time  being,  or  his  deputy, 
without  favour,  affection,  fee,  or  reward. 

So  help  me  God." 

Seel.  g.  This  act  fhall  not  extend  to  the  taking  away 
any  liberties  vetted  in  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-houfe 
of  Deptford  Strond. 

Sell.  10.  This  act  fhall  be  a  public  ait. 

Seil.  II.  This  act  fhall  continue  feven  years,  See. 

Continued  by  8  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  to  25  March,  1749,  &c. 
Further  continued  until  25  March,  1 764  ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament,  by  23 
Geo.  II.  p.  485. 

By  7  Geo.  I.  c.  %\.  f.  14.  the  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  or  his  deputy,  with  the  affent  of  the  commiflioners 
of  loadmanage,  and  of  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  fo- 
ciety 
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ciety  of  pilots  of  the  Trinity-houfe  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
at  a  court  of  loadmanage,  may,  during  the  continuance 
of  3  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  make  rules  and  orders  for  the  better 
government  and  regulation  of  the  pilots  rending  at  Dover, 
Deal,  and  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  and  may  order  a  fufficient 
number  of  them,  not  lefs  than  eighteen,  to  ply  conftantly 
at  fea,  to  be  ready  to  conduft  (hips  up  the  rivers  of  Thames 
and  Medway ;  and  the  lord  warden,  &c.  at  a  court  of  load- 
manage,  may  fufpend  or  deprive  any  of  the  faid  pilots,  for 
breaking  the  faid  rules  or  orders  ;  and  if  any  pilot,  during 
fuch  fufpenfiOn  or  deprivation,  (hall  take  upon  himfelf  to 
conduct  any  (hip,  by,  or  from  Dover,  Deal,  or  the  ifle 
of  Thanet,  to  any  place  upon  the  river  Thames  or  Med- 
way, he  (hall  be  liable  to  all  penalties  provided  by  the  faid 
aft  againft  fuch  perfons  as  (hall  conduct  (hips  from  and  to 
the  places  aforefaid,  without  being  firft  examined  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  matter  and  wardens  of  the  faid  fociety. 

Continued  as  the  preceding  act  of  3  Geo.  I.  c,  13.  by 
SGeo.  II.  c.  21.  to  25  March,  1749.  And  farther  con- 
tinued to  25  March,  1764,  by  23  Geo.  II.  p.  485. 

By  5  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  /.  I.  if  any  perfon  (hall  take  the 
charge  of  any  (hip  as  pilot,  down  the  river  of  Thames,  or 
through  the  North  Channel,  to,  or  by  Orfordnefs,  or 
round  the  Long  Sand  Heads  into  the  Downs,  or  down 
the  South  Channel  into  the  Downs,  or  from,  or  by  Or- 
fordnefs upon  the  North  Channel,  or  the  river  of  Thames, 
or  the  river  Medway,  other  than  fuch  as  (hall  be  licenfed 
to  aft  as  a  pilot,  by  the  matter,  wardens  and  affiftants  of 
of  the  Trinity-houfe  of  Depiford  Strond,  under  the  com- 
mon feal  of  the  corporation  ;  every  perfon  fo  offending, 
and  being  convicted  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace  for 
the  city  of  London,  or  the  counties  of  Middlefex,  Effex, 
Kent,  or  Surry,  (hall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  twenty 
pounds,  provided  that  nothing  in  this  aft  (hill  extend  to 
the  obliging  any  matter  of  any  (hip  in  the  coal  trade,  or 
other  coafting  trade,  to  employ  a  pilot. 

Sett.  8.  The  pilots  already  admitted  by  the  faid  corpora- 
tion (hall  be  fubjeft  to  the  regulations  of  the  corporation, 
provided  the  regulations  do  not  relate  to  the  pilots  keeping 
of  turns,  or  to  the  fettling  the  rates  of  pilotage;  and  (hall 
pay  the  ancient  dues,  provided  the  fame  do  not  exceed 
one  (hilling  in  the  pound,  out  of  their  pilotage,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  corporation,  within  ten  days  after 
the  fervice  of  fuch  pilots  (hall  be  ended. 

Self.  9.  In  cafe  fuch  pilots  (hall  refufe  to  take  the  charge 
of  any  of  his  majefty's  (hips,  when  appointed  thereto  by 
the  faid  corporation,  or  (hall  have  mifbehaved  themfelves 
in  the  conduft  of  any  (hips,  or  in  any  other  part  of  their 
duty;  or  if  pilots  (hall  refufe  to  obey  any  fummons  of  the 
corporation,  or  fuch  orders  as  the  corporation  (hall  make 
in  the  premifes,  the  general  court  of  the  faid  corporation, 
upon  examination  thereof,  are  required  to  recall  the  war- 
rants granted  to  fuch  pilots  ;  and  if  fuch  perfon  (hall  (after 
notice  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  faid  corporation  to  them 
in  perfon,  or  left  at  their  place  of  abode)  aft  as  pilots 
within  the  limits  afore-mentioned,  they  (hall  be  fubjeft  to 
all  the  penalties  inflifted  on  unlicenfed  pilots. 

■Seii.  11.  Nothing  in  this  aft  (hall  extend  to  the  im- 
peaching of  any  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  pilots  of  the 
Trinity-houfe  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  or  the  Trinity-houfe 
of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne. 

Sett.  12.  This  aft  (hall  not  extend  to  the  impeaching 
any  of  the  franchifes,  nor  to  take  away  the  fole  right  of 
piloting  merchant-fhips  from  or  by  Dover,  Deal,  and  the 
ifle  of  Thanet,  upon  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway, 
granted  to  the  fociety  and  fellowfhip  of  the  matter,  wardens, 
and  pilots  of  the  Trinity-houfe  of  Dover,  Deal,  and  the 
Ifle  of  Thanet,  by  3  Geo.  I.  c.  13. 

Se£t.  13.  This  aft  (hall  be  a  public  aft,  &c. 
In  France,  no  one  can  ferve  as  a  pilot  until  he  is  at 
leaft  twenty-five  years  old,  and  has  pafled  a  drift  examin- 
ation of  his  knowledge  in  the  fabric  of  (hips,  and  concern- 
ing the  tides,  banks,  currents,  the  rocks,  and  other  dange- 
rous parts,  in  the  rivers,  ports,  and  havens,  where  they  are 
eftablifhed. 

They  are  obliged,  after  they  are  approved  and  admitted, 
always  to  have  their  boats  furnifhed  with  anchors  and  with 
■  oars,  that  they  may  always  be  in  a  condition  to  fuccour 
(hips  on  their  firft  fignal. 

No  mariner,  that  is  not  admitted  a  pilot,  as  above, 
(hall  offer  to  conduft  any  veffel,  except  where  a  licenfed 


pilot  is  wanting  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  matter  of  the  (hip 
may  take  a  fifherman,  though  this  mutt  quit  the  care  of 
the  veffel  to  a  regular  pilot,  in  cafe  fuch  a  one  offers,  be- 
fore they  have  pafled  the  dangerous  parts,  and  a  fatisfaftion 
(hall  be  made  the  fifherman  for  his  affiftance  out  of  what 
would  have  been  due  to  the  pilot,  had  he  taken  charge  of 
her  from  the  beginning. 

If  any  pilot  is  drunk  when  he  offers  to  engage  in  his 
funftion,  he  (hall  forfeit  one  hundred  fols,  and  be  fuf- 
pended  for  a  month. 

Ships  that  are  neareft  are  to  be  piloted  firft,  under  pe- 
nalty of  twenty-five  livres  to  the  pilot,  who  (hall  prefer 
one  that  is  more  diftant ;  and  they  are  equally  prohibited  to 
go  farther  than  the  roads  to  meet  the  (hips,  or  to  enter 
them  againft  the  matter's  liking;  or  to  quit  them  until 
they  are  anchored  and  moored  in  port ;  and,  if  it  is  in  going 
out,  not  until  the  (hip  is  in  open  fea,  on  penalty  of  lofing 
their  ftipend,  and  being  mulfted.in  thirty  livres. 

For  the  veflel's  fecurity,  and  the  pilot's  difcharge,  the 
mafter  (hall  declare  what  water  the  fhip  draws,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  to  the  pilot  twenty-five  livres  for  every  foot  he 
conceals. 

Pilots  mud  not  exaft  more  for  their  afliftance  than  what 
is  regulated  by  their  officers,  and  contained  in  the  tariffs 
in  the  regifter-oflice,  and  fixed  upon  the  key,  excepting 
in  cafes  of  ftorms,  and  evident  danger,  when  it  (hall  be 
fettled  by  the  arbitration  of  the  ordinary  officers,  with  the 
intervention  and  advice  of  two  merchants. 

The  marine  ordinances  declare  all  promifes  void,  that 
are  made  to  pilots  under  the  apprehenfion  of  a  (hipwreck. 

The  pilot,  who  through  ignorance  ftrands  a  veffel,  (hall 
be  whipt,  and  for  ever  deprived  of  exercifing  his  funftion 
again.  And  he  who  malicioufly  runs  a  (hip  afhore,  (hall 
fuffer  death,  and  his  corpfe  be  fixed  to  a  matt  near  the  place 
of  the  wreck. 

It  is  likewife  the  obligation  of  the  pilots  to  fee  that  the 
buoys  and  fea-marks  are  well  placed,  and  to  examine  whe- 
ther there  be  no  alteration  in  the  ordinary  depths  and  paf- 
fages,  that  they  may  give  advice  to  their  officers,  or  to  the 
mafter  of  the  key  or  port. 

As  for  the  port,  it  is  free  to  all  matters  and  captains,  as 
well  French  as  foreigners,  to  take  thofe  pilots  they  like  heft, 
without  being  obliged,  at  their  going  out,  to  make  ufe  of 
thofe  that  brought  them  in. 

In  Holland,  the  regulation  of  pilots  is  fuitable  to  the 
other  marine  inftitutions  of  that  fage  republic,  from  whence 
thofe  of  mod  other  European  nations  are  copied,  and  as 
the  pilot's  pay  varies  in  the  different  provinces  of  that  (late, 
and  ourextenfive  commerce  with  it  renders  a  continual  ufe 
of  them  neceflary,  we  (hall  give  our  readers  an  account  of 
that  part  of  their  laws  which  we  think  may  be  of  fervice, 
and  merit  their  regard,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  fubjeft  to  all  that  are,  or  may  be,  concerned 
in  the  Dutch  trade,  will  permit,  without  curtailing  any 
thing  requifite  for  their  information. 

The  (tares  of  Holland  and  Weft-Frize,  in  their  ordi- 
nance about  the  pilots  of  Huyfduynen,  Petten,  Calans-oog, 
Texel,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  order  that 

No  one  (hall  be  admitted  as  a  pilot  who  is  not  ftrong 
and  robuft  ;  not  lefs  than  twenty-five,  or  above  fixty  years 
of  age,  who  (hall  have  failed  at  leaft  four  years  in  the 
openings  of  that  country,  and  have  an  entire  knowledge  of 
the  currents  of  the  Texel,  and  he  (hall  then  have  a  mark 
given  him  of  his  admittance. 

To  evitate  all  difputes,  the  governors  or  fteerfmen  of 
the  pilot  boats  may  put  aboard  the  veffel  that  wants  one, 
fuch  fworn  pilot  as  he  thinks  mod  capable,  without  any 
hindrance  from  the  others,  under  penalty  of  fix  florins, 
except  the  mafter  elects  any  other  than  him  propofed. 

No  other  pilots  but  thofe  who  have  been  examined  and 
authorized  aforefaid,  and  have  received  the  badge  of  their 
office  (which  they  are  to  (hew,  as  well  as  this  prefent  or- 
dinance to  all  commanders  before  they  undertake  to  con- 
duft them  either  in  or  out,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
twenty-four  florins  for  each  offence)  (hall  dare  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  any  (hip  going  out  or  coming  in,  &c. 

The  pilots  are  obliged  to  conduft  the  (hips,  as  far  as  on 
this  fide  the  Vlaak,  and  if  the  captains  defire  to  be  piloted 
farther,  the  pilots  may  not  refufe,  though  thereby  they  are 
detained  one,  two,  or  three  days  extraordinary  aboard, 
they  (hall  have  fix  florins  befides  their  common  pay,  if  the 
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(nip  is  only  in  ballaft,  or  nine  florins,  if  fhe  is  loaded, 
provided  that  all  foreign  (hips,  (excepting  only  thofe  which 
bring  oxen)  pay  nine  florins,  if  empty,  and  thirteen  florins 
ten  fols,  if  laden  ;  and,  if  a  pilot  remains  aboard  more  than 
the  faid  three  days,  he  (hall  have  forty  fols  a  day,  befides 
his  ordinary  falary,  the  fame  as  the  pilots  of  Vlieland  and 
of  Terfchelling  have,  according  to  the  fifth  article  of  their 
ordinance;  but- when,  in  winter,  a  pilot  has  conducted  a 
(hip  into  a  good  road,  free  from  the  danger  of  the  ice,  and 
remains  there  two  or  three,  days,  the  pilotage  is  earned, 
and  it  {hall  be  free  to  the  captain  to  detain  the  pilot  on 
board,  paying  him  forty  fols  per  day.  If  it  happens  that 
a  pilot,  having  conducted  the  veflel  on  this  fide  the  Vaalk, 
and  the  matter  cannot  pay  him,  either  for  want  of  money, 
or  otherwife,  fo  that  the  pilot  is  obliged  to  come  up  with 
the  fhip  to  the  place  defigned,  the  matter  (hall  give  him 
twelve  florins  befides  his  pilotage,  and  may  for  this  make 
ufe  of  him  until  their  arrival ;  but,  if  the  pilot  is  acciden- 
tally detained  through  want  of  a  boat,  &c.  to  put  him 
afhore,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  matter  is  not  obliged  to  pay  him 
any  more  than  his  pilotage. 

All  pilots  fhail  be  obliged  to  board  the  (hips  at  a  league 
without  the  Shallows,  or  Flats,  and  thofe  which  (hall  not 
enter  them  but  on  this  fide  the  firft  buoy,  fhall  only  have 
half  pilotage. 

All  (hips  and  gallies  that  come  from  the  Weft,  from  the 
Levant,  from  Barbary,  Genoa,  the  Canaries,  from  Spain, 
France,  England;  Mufcovy,  Greenland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Coningfberg,  Dantzick,  Bergen,  Dronthiem,  Ni- 
leus,  Hambourg,  and  other  places  in  their  neighbourhood, 
as  alfo  the  galliots,  or  other  veflels,  loaden  with  charcoal, 
of  whatfoever  nation  they  are,  as  well  foreigners  as  na- 
tives, who  will  enter  the  Texel,  (hall  be  obliged  to  take 
pilots,  and  to  pay  them  on  the  footing  of  the  prefent  ordi- 
nance, when  they  come  to  offer  themfelves  without  the 
buoys,  provided  that  the  veflels  from  the  North  (hall  pay 
twenty-four  fols  the  foot  to  Nieuws  Diep,  and  twenty-four 
fols  the  foot  to  this  fide  of  the  Vlaak,  and  that  they  are  free 
in  the  road  of  the  merchants,  or  koopwarders  reede.  The 
veflels  coming  from  Normer,  Dronthiem,  and  Romfdaal, 
with  bale  goods,  iron,  fifh,  oil,  and  other  commodities, 
(hall  pay  as  much  as  thofe  from  the  Baltick,  without  ex- 
ception ;  but  the  galliots  or  fmacks  coming  from  1'Eyder, 
Jutland,  or  Norway,  either  in  ballaft,  or  loaden  with  cat- 
tle, (hall  pay  fifteen  fols  the  foot,  if  the  pilots  go  aboard 
them  beyond  the  openings,  and  the  pilots  may  leave  them 
when  they  have  conducted  them  into  the  road  of  the  mer- 
chants; but  if  a  pilot  quits  his  (hip  before  bringing  her 
into  the  faid  roads,  he  (hall  forfeit  twelve  florins  ;  and,  if 
the  captain  will  be  piloted  on  this  fide  the  Vlaak,  he  fhall 
augment  the  pilot's  falary  five  fols^r  foot,  paying  twenty 
fols  inftead  of  fifteen.  And  if  the  captain  refufes  to  pay 
the  pilot,  this  latter  may  follow  him  to  his  deftined  port, 
to  recover  his  falary,  and  the  charges  occafioned  him,  for 
which  charges  he  (hall  be  allowed  twelve  florins  ;  the  veflels 
which  have  a  third  of  their  loading,  fhall  pay  as  is  ordered 
in  the  twenty-fourth  article,  and  all  that  is  taken  in  with 
the  tackle,  or  that  is  loaden  in  a  fhip  from  hand  to  hand, 
whether  it  be  oils,  bales,  facks,  cafks,  lead,  &c.  (hall  be 
reputed  merchandize,  except  all  forts  of  wood,  which  (hall 
not  be  efteemed  fuch. 

The  pilot  fhall  be  obliged  to  go  and  come  oncea  month 
through  the  openings,  to  found  the  depths  exadtly,  to  vifit 
the  banks  and  fhores,  and  nicely  to  examine  the  buoys  and 
their  ropes,  to  fee  that  they  are  not  worn  out,  and  whether 
the  (hallows  are  any  thing  altered,  which  they  fhall  alfo 
be  obliged  to  do,  as  often  as  there  fhall  happen  tempeftuous 
bad  weather;  and,  if  they  perceive  any  change  in  the 
(hallows,  banks,  or  elfewhere,  they  (hall  be  obliged  im- 
mediately to  declare  it  to  the  lords  commiflioners,  that 
they  may  immediately  remedy  it. 

And  if  it  happens  that  the  pilot  runs  the  (hip  afhore, 
whether  through  villainy,  difafter,  inadvertency,  or  im- 
prudence, the  commifTioners  fhall  take  cognizance  of  it, 
and  punilh  him  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  cafe,  ei- 
ther by  fufpenfion,  difcharging,  banifhing,  or  by  a  greater 
punifhment,  even  with  death  ;  but  if  it  happens  through 
an  extraordinary  cafualty,  as  by  an  unforefeen  mifchance 
of  a  fudden  change  of  wind,  or  of  the  current,  or  other 
fimilar  accidents,  the  penalty  fliall  be  moderated  by  the 
somrniffioners,  as'  they  (hall  think  juft  ;  ordering  to  this 
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effect  the  refpeffive  oificers  to  inform  themfelves  exactly 
of  what  has  paffed,  and  to  fend  their  declarations  to  the 
commiflioners,  as  alfo,  if  the  cafe  require  it,  to  feize  the 
pilot,  and  proceed  againft  him,  according  to  what  he  has 
done. 

Ships  or  other  veflels  (hall  pay  for  piloting  out,  viz. 
f  10  feet  water         8  fous  1 
Thofe  that  draw  \  1 1  ditto  9  ditto  >  the  foot. 

(■  12  ditto  10  ditto-) 

And  thofe  that  draw  above  twelve  feet  water  (hall  pay 
twelve  fols  the  foot. 

And  in  cafe  of  refilling  payment,  the  pilot,  on  the 
(hip's  return,  may  purfue  the  captain  to  the  place  he  is 
bound  to,  to  recover  his  due,  with  charges,  for  which  he 
fhall  be  allowed  twelve  florins  ;  but  the  veflels  going  to- 
the  North  are  excluded  ;  and  thofe  which  have  a  third  or 
more  of  their  cargo,  fhall  pay  pilotage  as  follows  ; 

Thofe  that  draw  from 

7  to  8   feet  water  F.  6           141  feet  water  F.  18 

8f  6  10    15  20 

9  7          *5s  22  10 

9r  7  10    16  25 

10  8          i6|  27  10 
ioi  9           17  30 

11  io  i?i  35 
Ht  "  18  40 

12  12  i8i  44 
12-1  13  i9  4g 

13  14-  1 9s  53 
134                        15          20                  •        58 
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thofe  that  draw  more  feet  water  (hall  pay  for  every  furplus 
foot  twelve  florinsj  and  fix  florins  for  each  half  toot,  but 
nothing  for  the  quarter  of  a  foot. 

And  every  pilot  fhall  be  obliged  to  abide  aboard  till  the 
(hip  is  got  without,  and  fhall  not  undertake  to  carry  out 
another  till  he  has  conduced  the  firft  into  open  fea,  on  pe- 
nalty of  twelve  florins,  mulct,  and  fufpenfion  for  twelve 
weeks ;  and,  when  the  wind  is  fair  for  getting  out,  the 
pilot's  boat  muft  not  take  any  one  to  carry  aboard,  but 
the  captain  of  the  fhip  which  the  pilot  is  going  to  take 
under  his  care,  on  forfeiture  of  eight  florins ;  but  if  it  hap- 
pens that  fome  other  captains  go  in  the  fame  boat;  they 
(hall  be  obliged  each  of  them  to  carry  a  pilot  with  them, 
to  conduct  their  (hips  abroad,  if  they  do  not  declare  that 
their  pilot  is  left  aboard,  and  tell  their  name  and  furname, 
on  penalty  to  the  boatman  or  pilot  who  undertakes  it,  (be 
it  through  malice,  ignorance,  or  contempt  of  the  laws)  of 
nine  florins,  for  each  captain  that  he  has  carried  aboard 
without  a  pilot,  and  fhall  be  obliged,  on  his  return  afhore, 
to  declare  to  the  officer  the  names  of  the  captains  that  he 
has  carried  aboard,  and  that  of  the  pilots,  as  above,  on 
penalty  of  eighteen  florins. 

When  the  pilots  arrive  on  board,  they  fhall  immediately 
demand  of  (he  captain  or  mate  how  much  water  the  fhip 
draws,  which  they  (hall  be  obliged  to  declare  without  re- 
ferve,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  fixteen  florins. 

The  following  pilotage  fliall  be  paid  for  the  entrance  of 
(hips,  according  to  the  feet  they  draw  of  water,  counting 
by  feet  and  half-feet,  which  the  captains  (hall  be  obliged 
to  pay,  except  thofe  which  come  from  the  North,  as  in 
the  ninth  article,  viz.  in  fummer,  to  commence  from  the 
firft  of  April  to  the  firft  of  September,  to  be  counted  from 
the  day  that  the  fhip  pafles  the  Vlaak,  and  not  from  the  day 
that  die  (hall  be  got  in. 

For  every  Jliip  that  draws 
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In  winter,  to  begin  from  the  firjl  of  September  to  the  laft  day 
of  March. 
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And  every  veflel  that  draws  more  than  twenty  feet  wa- 
ter, (hall  pay  for  every  foot  over  twenty-five  florins,  tho' 
only  feet  and  half-feet  fhall  be  paid  for,  without  reckoning 
any  thing  for  the  quarter  of  a  foot,  under  penalty  of  twenty 
florins. 

All  veflels  coming  from  the  Levant,  Barbary,  the  Ca- 
naries, from  Spain,  France,  England,  Mufcovy,  and  all 
other  parts,  as  in  the  ninth  article  with  a  third,  or  more, 
of  their  loading,  (hall  be  deemed  as  full,  and  (hall  pay  three 
florins  inftead  of  two,  provided  that  the  reft  of  their  cargo 
confifts  only  in  fait,  or  in  common  goods ;  and  the  veflels 
which  (hall  not  have  a  third  of  their  loading,  (hall  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  regulations,  made  in  this  ordi- 
nance. 

All  Jhips  coming  from  Guinea  Jhall  pay. 
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This  being  the  tax  of  pilotage  during  winter;  and  (hips 
coming  from  America,  from  Brazil,  or  the  neighbouring 
coafts,  half  loaden,  (hall  pay  as  thofe  which  come  from 
Guinea;  but  thofe  which  (hall  come  from  America,  or 
from  the  Streights  with  fait,  fhall  only  pay  as  other  (hips 
loaden  with  fait,  according  to  the  prefent  ordinance. 

Provided,  that  the  pilots  who  (hall  bring  in  any  (hips  in 
a  great  ftorm,  or  fuch  as  are  without  anchors,  mafts,  cables, 
or  rudder,  (hall  have,  befides  their  ordinary  hire,  as  much 
as  the  commiflary,  or  the  arbitrators,  which  he  (hall  have 
eftablifhed,  think  proper  to  adjudge. 

And  all  pilots  fhall  be  likewife  obliged  to  carry  all  (hips 
and  captains  out  to  fea,  whenever  they  are  required,  and 
this  on  reafonable  terms ;  and  no  pilot  fhall  undertake  to 
carry  out  more  than  one  (hip  at  a  time,  under  penalty  of 
twenty-five  florins,  and  fufpenfion  of  fix  weeks :  neither  is 
it  permitted  to  any  pilot,  who  has  undertaken  to  conduct 
a  (hip  out,  to  refign  her  to  another,  under  pain  of  fix  flo- 
rins mulct  ;  but  if  any  fuch  pilot  happens  to  fall  fick,  the 
captain  may  take  any  other  he  pleafes. 

When  pilots  are  to  carry  out,  or  bring  in  (hips,  they 
cannot  oblige  captains  to  take  more  than  one,  nor  to  charge 
him  for  any  damage  that  their  boat  may  have  fuffered  in 
going  aboard,  or  before  the  (hip,  on  penalty  of  twenty- 
five  florins,  unlefs  that  it  be  by  exprefs  order  of  the  cap- 
tain, in  which  cafe  he  muft  produce  proofs  of  the  faid  or- 
der ;  in  want  of  which,  he  (hall  not  be  allowed  more  than 
a  common  pilotage. 

And  in  cafe  that  a  (hip  appears  either  by  night  or  by  day, 
without  meeting  with  any  pilot,  and  her  company  defire 
any  fifherman  (not  admitted  to  the  function)  to  conduct 
her  in,  the  fifherman  is  obliged  to  declare  to  the  captain 
that  he  is  no  fworn  pilot :  in  the  mean  time  he  may  enter 
the  (hip,  and  undertake  to  bring  her  in  ;  but,  if  afterwards, 
it  happens  that  a  pilot  comes  aboard  to  offer  his  fervice,  he 


(hall  be  preferred,  and  the  fifherman  obliged  to  quit  herj 
except  he  agrees  with  the  pilot  that  they  (hare  the  pilotage 
between  them,  which  (hall  be  at  the  election  of  the  one 
and  the  other. 

But  if  the  fifherman  has  once  brought  the  (hip  within 
the  firft  buoy,  before  the  fworn  pilot  got  on  board,  the 
fifherman  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  abandon  her,  nor  to  yield 
up  the  moiety  of  the  pilotage. 

Item,  all  (hips  being  in  danger,  their  captains  may  de- 
mand and  take  two  pilots,  paying  a  double  reward  ;  but, 
if  there  remains  more  than  one  pilot  aboard,  without  the 
captain's  order,  thofe  that  remain  unordered  (hall  have 
nothing  to  pretend  to  but  what  the  captain  pleafes  to  give 
them  freely,  as  he  (hall  think  proper. 

When  a  pilot  has  brought  in  a  (hip,  and  received  his  fa- 
lary,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  give  the  captain  an  acquittance, 
which  (hall  contain  the  number  of  feet  the  (hip  draws,  and 
the  fum  he  has  received,  which  acquittance  he  (hall  fign  or 
mark,  and  the  captain  (hall  be  obliged  to  demand  one,  upon 
which  to  reimburfe  himfelf  the  pilotage  from  the  merchants, 
in  want  whereof  thefe  latter  fhall  not  be  obligated  to  pay 
him  any  thing ;  and,  befides  this,  the  captain  and  the  pilot 
(hall  forfeit  fix  florins  each. 

We  forbid  every  one,  whofoever  he  be,  to  infult,  abufe, 
or  injure  any  of  the  pilots  admitted  and  fworn,  either  in 
the  ftreets,  at  the  water-fide,  in  the  public  or  private  houfes, 
or  to  deride  them  for  their  employments,  on  penalty  of  fix 
florins  for  the  firft  time ;  twelve  florins  and  an  arbitrary 
correction  for  the  fecond ;  eighteen  florins  and  banifhment 
for  two  years  for  the  third. 

If  it  happens  that  any  (hip  is  forced  to  enter  by  the  open- 
ings to  anchor,  either  by  a  contrary  wind  or  otherwife, 
and  would  go  out  again,  (he  fhall  pay  fifteen  fols  per  florin 
pilotage  ;  but  fuch  as  would  be  conducted  within  the  Vlaak, 
(hall  pay  full  pilotage;  and,  if  the  pilot  has  brought  the 
(hip  fafely  into  the  Amelander  Diep,  either  by  the  captain's 
order,  er  conftrained  thereto  by  bad  weather,  the  pilot  fhall 
be  obliged  to  remain  on  board,  at  the  will  of  the  captain, 
until  a  proper  feafon  offers  for  getting  out,  and  the  pilot 
(hall  have  fix  florins,  once  for  all,  for  his  time,  befides  his 
victuals. 

If  any  captain  defires  his  (hip  to  be  conducted  in  the  Balg, 
the  pilots  fhall  be  obliged  to  carry  them  for  twenty  fols  the 
foot,  for  which  the  faid  pilots  are  to  convey  the  (hips  as  far 
into  the  Balg  as  the  captains  pleafe,  and  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  boats  or  barges  are  commonly  employed  in  going 
before  large  (hips,  to  found  the  coaft  for  their  fecurity, 
there  (hall  be  paid  for  each  boat,  whether  they  have  one  or 
more  men  in  them,  the  two-thirds  of  the  falary  of  one 
florin  per  foot,  provided  the  faid  boats  (hall  have  a  third 
more,  for  (hips  laden  with  merchandize,  as  in  the  article 
twenty-four,  the  whole,  without  any  difpute,  on  penalty 
of  twelve  florins,  befides  the  pilotage ;  and  it  is  to  be  un- 
derftood,  that  when  a  (hip  in  winter,  or  in  the  icy  feafons, 
(hall  have  been  conducted  into  the  Balg,  by  order  or  con- 
fent  of  the  captain,  or  his  mate,  the  pilotage  (hall  be 
earned,  and  afterwards  a  half  pilotage  fhall  be  paid  for  car- 
rying the  vefTel  from  the  Balg  to  the  Vlaak. 

Ships  which  return  from  the  Eaft,  from  Norway,  and 
the  adjacent  parts,  although  they  had  taken  and  hired  a 
pilot,  on  going,  even  with  the  confentof  the  commiflary, 
they  (hall  neverthelefs  be  obliged,  on  their  arrival  before 
the  place,  to  take  another  to  conduct  them  through  the 
openings,  and  to  pay  him  the  pilotage  upon  the  footing  of 
this  prefent  ordinance,  the  which  pilotage  fhall  be  parted  be- 
tween the  two  pilots;  and  him  that  fhall  have  been  taken 
to  bring  in  the  (hip  fhall  be  free,  after  he  has  brought  the  (hip 
in  the  road  of  the  merchants,  or  Koopvaarders  Reede. 

Each  pilot  boat,  or  galliot,  fhall  carry  a  white  vane  or 
weather-flag  at  the  top  of  the  maft,  in  which  may  plainly 
be  feen  the  number  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  to  the  number 
of  boats  that  there  (hall  be,  or  elfe  the  number  (hall  be 
marked  in  large  figures  of  two  feetfquaie,  with  black  tar, 
at  the  top  of  each  great  fail  of  the  boats  :  and  if  a  pilot 
boat  pafles  by  a  fmall  (hip,  without  putting  a  pilot  aboard 
her,  with  the  view  of  going  to  a  larger,  the  captain  may 
declare  it,  and  in  this  cafe  all  the  pilots  who  fhall  havefo 
neglected  him,  fhall  forfeit  twenty-five  florins  each ;  and  all 
who  fhall  go  to  fea  without  their  number  marked  in  their 
flag,  or  in  their  great  fail,  fhall  alfo  pay  twenty-five  florins 
each,  and  (hall  be  fufpended  fix  weeks ;  and  thofe  who 
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{hall  have  found  any  one  in  fault,  and  not  declared  it  to 
the  officer,  (hall  pay  the  fame  mul<ft. 

The  ftates,  at  the  time  of  making  the  foregoing  ordi- 
nance, for  the  pilots  of  Huyfduynen,  Petten,  Calans  oog, 
Texel,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  made  another  for  the  pilots 
of  Vlieland  and  Ter  Schelling,  and  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories, differing  chiefly  from  the  other  in  the  names  of  the 
places,  and  fomething  in  the  charge  of  pilotage,  which  we 
fliall  particularly  mention. 

Every  captain  of  a  fhip  that  enters  by  the  Vlie,  with  a 
pilot  of  Ter  Schelling,  fliall  be  obliged  to  pay  fix  fols  every 
time,  more  than  the  ordinary  pilotage,  for  the  relief  of 
poor  and  aged  pilots. 

The  pilots  fliall  be  obliged  to  go  aboard  the  fhips  at  a 
league  beyond  the  Flats,  and  thofe  who  only  embark  on 
this  fide,  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  buoy,  fhall  have 
no  more  than  fifteen  inftead  of  twenty  fols  per  foot ;  and 
if  any  pilot,  having  conduced  a  fhip  up  theVlaak,  and  is 
detained  either  by  bad  weather,  or  the  want  of  a  boat  to 
carry  him  afhore;  in  this  cafe  he  fhall  have  one  florin  per 
foot ;  but  if,  in  winter  time,  the  fliip  is  flopped  by  ice, 
the  pilot  fhall  endeavour  to  carry  her  into  the  Ruys  ou 
Sloot,  and,  having  fecured  her  there,  he  fhall  remain  four 
days  to  fee  whether  the  weather  will  change,  and,  if  then 
the  ice  continues,  he  has  earned  his  pilotage,  and  may  quit 
the  fliip,  and  the  captain  fliall  pay  him  three  florins  for 
his  attendance  the  four  days ;  and,  if  the  captain  will  de- 
tain him  yet  longer,  he  fhall  pay  fifteen  fols  per  foot,  be- 
fides  his  provifions ;  but  if  the  captain  will  abfolutely  be 
carried  up  theVlaak,  the  days  of  pay  fliall  ceafe  on  heav- 
ing up  the  anchor,  and  the  pilot  fliall  be  obliged  to  con- 
duct him  for  fifteen  fols  the  foot ;  and  we  prohibit  all  others 
but  fworn  and  admitted  pilots,  to  undertake  the  bringing 
any  fliip  from  Piereveld,  by  the  opening  of  the  Vlie,  on 
penalty  of  twenty-five  florins. 

All  veflels  coming  from  the  Eaft*  Weft,  from  Mufcovy, 
and  the  adjacent  parts,  as  alfo  thofe  from  Bergen,  Dron- 
thiem,  and  Nileus,  and  all  charcoal  veflels  drawing  eight 
feet  water,  which  will  enter  by  the  Vlie,  fliall  be  obliged 
to  take  a  pilot  to  bring  them  in,  although  they  have  taken 
one  at  the  Sond,  orelfewhere,  without  leaving  the  captains 
at  liberty  to  refufe,  or  to  excufe  paying  the  pilotage ;  and 
in  cafe  of  refufal,  the  pilots  may  follow  the  captains  to 
the  places  they  are  bound  to,  to  recover  the  pilotage  and 
charge  of  their  journey,  which  fliall  be  fettled  at  twelve 
florins,  provided  that  the  galliots,  or  other  fmall  veflels, 
which  draw  no  more  than  four,  five,  and  fix  feet  water, 
fhall  pay  to  the  Sloot  twenty-four  fols  the  foot,  and  to  this 
fide  of  the  Vlaak,  thirty-four  fols  the  foot ;  the  fhips  com- 
ing from  Normer,  Dronthiem,  or  from  Romfdaal,  loaden 
with  iron,  oil,  &c.  fliall  pay  as  much  as  thofe  which  come 
from  the  Baltic,  without  exception ;  but  the  galliots  or 
other  veflels,  which  only  draw  ten  feet  water,  or  lefs, 
coming  from  l'Eyder,  Jutland,  or  Norway,  with  their 
ballaft  of  fait,  or  loaden  with  beeves,  fliall  pay  fifteen  fols 
per  foot,  if  the  pilots  enter  them  without  the  openings, 
and  conduct  them  to  the  Sloot,  where  they  may  quit  them  : 
iut  if  a  pilot  leaves  a  fhip  before  he  has  brought  her  to  the 
faid  place,  he  fliall  forfeit  twelve  florins;  and,  if  the  cap- 
tain will  keep  the  pilots  till  on  this  fide  the  Vlaak,  they 
fliall  pay  them  five  fols  for  each  foot  more  than  the  fifteen  : 
and,  in  regard  of  loaden  fhips,  it  fhall  be  regulated,  accord- 
ing to  the  ninth  article,  except  for  thofe  who  are  only  in 
ballaft,  or  thofe  which  are  loaded  with  wood  or  cattle. 

Thofe  veflels  which  have  one-third  of  their  cargo,  fliall 
pay  pilotage,  as  directed  in  art.  16.  for  the  Texel;  and 
thofe  coming  from  the  Eaft  and  North,  fhall  pay  entrance 
as  underneath,  according  to  the  feet  they  draw,  to  be 
counted  by  feet  and  half-feet ;  but  the  galliots  or  fmall 
veflels  coming  from  the  North,  which  only  draw  from 
four  to  fix  feet,  fhall  be  exempt,  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, viz.  in  fummer  to  commence  the  firft  of  April,  pro- 
vided the  vefTel  pafles  the  Vlaak  that  day,  for  afterwards 
the  diftinftion  fhall  not  be  made  of  the  pilotage  of  the 
fummer  and  winter,  but  of  the  day  that  the  {hip  pafles  the 
Vlaak,  and  not  of  the  day  of  her  entrance. 

Every  Jbip  or  vejfel  which  draws 
5,  6,  7,  8,  to  9  feet  water     F.  12 

94  12  10 

10  13 

ioi  14  And  the  remainder  to  20 

feet,  exactly  the  fame  as  art.  20.  in  the  preceding  ordinance. 


Arid  for  the  winter's  pilotage  to  commence  frdrri  the 
firft  of  September,  if  the  veflel  pafles  the  Vlaak  that  day; 
till  the  laft  of  March. 

Every  Jhip  or  vejfel  which  draw's 

4>  S>  6,  7, 8;  to  9  feet  water    F.  r8 

9r  18  10 

10  19  10 

ioi  20     5      And  the  reft  as" 

far  as  20  feetj  is  the  fame  as  in  art.  2r.  of  the  foregoing 
ordinance. 

As  are  all  the  other  articles  which  we  have  omitted  here^ 
being  only  repetitions  of  the  others  quoted  before,  and  as 
moft  of  the  marine  laws  in  the  Northern  and  other  king- 
doms where  there  are  any,  are  taken  from  their  Bataviari 
neighbours,  we  fhall  not  enlarge  further  on  this  fubjeft. 

PIMENTO  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  great 
plenty  in  Jarhaica.  It  is  of  a  fragrant  aromatic  fmell,  re- 
fembling  a  mixture  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs. 
This  fpice  yields,  on  diftillatioh  with  water,  a  confiderable 
portion  of  a  pleafant,  eflential  oil,  which,  like  thofe  ob- 
tained from  the  Eaftern  fpices,  finks  in  water,  and  de- 
ferves  to  be  introduced  as  a  fuccadaneurri  to  them,  for  the 
great  price  of  thefe  oils  fubjeits  them  fo  much  to  adultera- 
tion, that  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  tolerable 
degree  of  purity  or  perfection. 

PIN,  in  commerce,  a  neceflary  implement  for  women's 
drefs,  which  is  very  well  known. 

Pins  are  now  altogether  made  of  b'rafs  wire  blanched, 
which  formerly  they  made  of  iron  wire  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner;  but  the  ill  effefts  of  thefe  pins  have  quite 
difcarded  their  ufe.  The  pins  moft  efteemed,  in  commerce; 
are  thofe  of  England. 

Directions  for  the  good  making  of  them,  34  and  35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  Repeated,  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  Per- 
mitted to  be  imported,  27  Eliz.  c.  tl. 

PIN-MAKER.  This  is  an  art  that  requires  very  little 
previous  learning*  The  pin-makers  of  London  keep  fhopj 
and  fome  of  them  carry  on  a  very  great  trade.  The  workj 
for  the  greater  difpatch,  is  carried  on  by  different  hands  ;  one 
hand  being  employed  in  cutting  the  brafs  wire  into  proper 
lengths  for  the  fize  of  the  pins,  a  fecond  in  making  the  heads* 
a  third  in  putting  them  on,  and  a  fourth  in  pointing  them. 
Every  one  of  thefe  work  with  furprizing  fwiftnefs;  Thofe 
matters  who  work  privately,  and  chiefly  for  the  (hops,  take 
five  or  ten  pounds  with  in  apprentice ;  who  rhuft  work 
from  fix  to  nine :  when  out  of  his  time,  he  may  earn  iri 
thofe  hours  twelve  or  fourteen  {hillings  a  week  ;  or  with 
fifty  pounds  may  fet  up  mafter.  Thofe  who  keep  (hop* 
take  twenty  pounds  with  an-  apprentice,  and  employ  wo- 
men in  flicking  the  pins  on  paper,  a  flieet  of  which  holds 
five  hundred :  thefe  mailers  employ  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  fome  of  them  above  a  thoufand  pounds  in  trade. 

PINK,  a  veflel  ufed  at  fea,  mailed  and  rigged  like  other 
fhips  ;  only  that  flie  is  built  round-fterned,  and  her  ribs  fo 
bent  as  that  her  fides  bulge  out  very  much. 

This  difpofition  renders  fuch  veflels  difficult  to  be  board- 
ed, and  alfo  enables  them  to  carry  greater  burdens  than 
others ;  and  hence  they  are  often  ufed  for  hofpital  and  ftore 
fhips. 

Pink,  among  painters,  denotes  a  fort  of  yellow  co- 
lour. 

PINNACE,  a  fmall  veflel  with  a  fquare  ftern,  having 
fails  and  oars,  and  carrying  three  mads,  chiefly  ufed  as  a 
fcout  for  intelligence  and  for  landing  of  men-  It  alfo  de- 
notes one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  a  man  of  war  that 
ferves  to  carry  the  officers  to  and  from  the  fliore. 

PINT,  pinta,  a  meafure  for  eftimating  liquids  chiefly, 
and  fometimes  dry  things. 

The  word  is  High  Dutch,  fignifying  a  little  meafure  of 
wine. 

The  Englifh  pint  is  of  two  forts ;  the  one  for  wine 
meafure,  the  other  for  beer  and  ale  meafure:  the  wine- 
pint  contains  a  full  pound  avoirdupoife  of  common  running 
water  ;  two  pints  make  a  quart,  two  quarts  a  pottle,  two 
pottles  a  gallon,  &c.  The  Paris  pint  is  one-fixth  of  the 
ancient  congius,  and  contains  two  pounds  of  common 
water  ;  it  is  divided  into  chopines  or  feptiers ;  the  feptiers 
into  demi- feptiers;  the  demi-feptier  into  two  boiflbns, 
each  of  thefe  containing  fix  cubic  inches.     The  two  pints 
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make  a  quarteau,  or  pot ;  and  the  pint  of  St.  Dennis  is  I      Though  it  is  undoubtedly  both  for  the  honour  and  inte- 
almoft  double  that  of  Paris.  I  reft  of  all  princes  to  fupprefs  piracy,  and  not  fuffer  them 

PIPE,  in  the  manufactures,  a  machine  much  ufed  in  I  by  any  means  to  find  fiielter  or  refuge  in  any  part  of  their 
fmoaking  tobacco ;  it  confifts  of  a  long  flender  tube  or  I  dominions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  arm  againft  them, 
{hank  which  is  hollowed,  being  made  of  clay  baked ;  at  I  and  provide  fuch  remedies  as  may  reftrain  their  progrefs, 


one  end  is  the  bowl  or  furnace  for  the  tobacco,  the  fumes 
whereof  are  drawn  out  by  the  mouth  through  the  other 
end,  and  fo  difcharged. 

Pipes  are  made  long,  fhort,  plain,  worked,  white,  var- 
ni/hed,  unvarnifhed,  of  various  colours,  &c. 

The  Turks  ufe  pipes  three  or  four  feet  long,  made  of 
ruches  or  bored  wood,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  nut  of 
baked  earth  for  taking  off  and  on. 

Pipe,  or  Butt,  alfo  denotes  a  veffel  or  meafure  for 
wine  and  things  meafured  by  wine  meafure.  It  contains 
two  hogfheads,  or  four  barrels,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
fix  gallons,  and  weighs  about  nine  hundred,  two  quarters, 
and  feventeen  pounds. 

The  pipe  is  only  ufed  in  Anjou  and  Poiftou,  where  it 
confifts  of  two  boiffeaux,  equal  to  a  muid  and  a  half  of 
Paris. 

PIRATES,  or  Sea-Rovers.  A  pirate  is  a  fea-thief, 
or  an  enemy  to  human  kind,  who  aims  at  enriching  him- 
felf by  marine  robberies,  committed  either  by  force,  fraud, 
or  furprize,  on  merchants  or  other  traders  at  fea,  and  the 
hiftories  of  them  are  filled  with  the  barbarities  they  have 
committed  on  fuch  occafions,  and  the  fevere  ufuage  they 
have  given  to  thofe  who  have  been  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall 
into  their  hands. 

They  confine  themfelves  to  no  place,  nor  have  any  fet- 
tled relidence,  but  are  rovers  at  large,  though  they  gene- 
rally cruize,  where  moft  likely  to  meet  with  prey,  and  in 
parts  where  they  have  the  greateft  probability  of  finding 
fupplies,  and  which  afford  the  bell  ports  for  their  fafety : 
and  as  all  thefe  circumftances  unite  in  America,  that  part 
of  the  world  has  been  moft  peftered  with  them ;  and  they 
being  enemies  to  all,  all  ought  to  be  enemies  to  them, 
and  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  villains,  who  defpife  both 
the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  they  juftly  forfeit  the  protec- 
tion of  their  natural  fovereign,  and  any  prince  hath  power 
to  make  war  againft,  and  deftroy  them,  though  not  fub- 
jeft  to  his  government. 

Pirates,  though  called  enemies,  are  yet  improperly  termed 
fo,  as  they  are  no  commonwealth,  nor  live  by  fettled  laws; 
but  rules  founded  on  iniquity,  and  which  they  frequently 
break  through,  to  the  deftruftion  of  one  another ;  that 
fuperiority  which  they  afiign  to  fome  among  them,  though 
neceffary  to  their  wicked  union,  is  oftentimes  changed,  as 
humour  and  caprice  direfts  ;  and  theftrongeft  or  moft  pro- 
fligate becomes  a  chief  by  mutual  confent ;  and  as  no 
community  can  fubfift  without  fome  fort  of  government, 
fo  thefe  make  a  fhew  and  profeffion  of  one,  do  fometimes 
comply  with  agreements  made,  more  efpecially  with  thofe 
who  fupply  them  with  neceffaries,  though  this  may  reafo- 
nably  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  more  from  the  motives  of 
felf-prefervation,  than  from  any  intention  of  doing  right, 
or  jutlice  to  thofe  iniquitous  perfons,  who  carry  on  fuch  a 
villainous  and  contraband  trade  :  it  is  true,  all  are  not 
equally  bad ;  but  we  have  heard  of  fome,  who  have  go- 
verned with  more  moderation,  and  not  entirely  ftiook  off 
humanity,  as  the  generality  of  them  have;  but  even  the 
beft  of  them  are  offenfive  to  the  fair  trader,  and  by 
commencing  pirate,  they  become  obnoxious  to  thofe  laws 
which  otherwife  were  made  to  protect,  them.  Grot,  de  Jure 
Belli  t3f  Pads,  lib.  c.   c.  20.  /  40. 

There  are,  however,  inftances  where  fuccefs  has  made 
a  company  of  them  fo  powerful,  as  to  induce  them  to  fettle, 
and  form  themfelves  into  a  commonwealth  ;  it  was  to  this, 
that  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis  owe  their  eftablifhment, 
and  which  they  have  fupported  for  many  years,  though 
they  really  ftill  fubfift  by  their  quondam  profeifion,  or  what 
is  very  like  it ;  and  only  obferve  the  treaties  made  with 
them,  fo  long  as  the  rabble  will  permit,  and  it  fuits  their 
conveniency ;  yet  they  avoid  quarrelling  with  all  the  Eu- 
ropean dates  at  once,  but  take  them  by  a  fort  of  rotation, 
and  pick  from  them  what  they  can,  one  after  another,  for 
which  they  fometimes  fmart,  though  too  feldom  ;  however, 
fince  their  becoming  a  ftate,  and  profefling  allegiance  to 
the  grand  feignior,  princes  have  thought  proper  to  treat 
with  them,  and  to  admit  their  ambaffadors  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing as  thofe  from  other  potentates,  with  refpeft  to  their  im- 
munitios  and  privileges. 
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which  our  kings  have  always  done,  though  it  is  dubious 
whether  obliged  thereto  by  the  civil  or  common  law  of 
this  kingdom. 

If  a  mafter  of  a  fliip,  after  making  the  beft  defence  lie 
could,  is  taken  by  a  pirate,  and,  for  the  redemption  of  his 
{hip  and  cargo,  willingly  fubmits  to  become  a  Have  to  his 
captors,  the  faid  {hip  and  cargo  are,  by  the  law  marine, 
tacitly  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  obtaining  his  freedom  ; 
but  if  a  pirate  by  feigning  himfelf  diftreffed,  with  the  ufual 
fignals,  or  pretends  to  be  ftranded,  leaky,  or  in  any  other 
danger,  {hall,  by  thefe  means  allure  the  mafter  to  vary  his 
courfe  in  order  to  afford  his  afMance,  and  fo  he  falls  into  the 
trap  the  pirate  has  laid  for  him,  although  he  frees  the  veffel 
and  her  loading  by  remaining  a  flave,  they  are  no  ways 
obligated  to  contribute  to  his  redemption,  as  his  capture 
was  occafioned  by  his  own  folly  in  being  fo  decoyed.  Lord 
Raymond,  933,  934. 

A  ranfom  promifed  to  a  pirate,  is  not  binding  by  the  ci- 
vil law,  therefore  no  wrong  is  created  by  not  complying 
x  with  it;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  the  law  of  arms  is  not  com- 
municated to  fuch,  neither  are  they  capable  of  enjoying 
that  privilege,  which  lawful  enemies  may  challenge,  in  the 
caption  of  another ;  this,  however,  hath  its  limits;  for  a  pi- 
rate may  have  a  lawful  poffeflion,  which  he  cannot  be  de- 
nied claiming  at  law,  if  injury  or  wrong  be  done  him,  and 
this  is  in  confequence  of  his  taking  a  legal  courfe,  for  by 
that  he  fubmits  to  the  magiftrate,  and  pays  obedience  to 
the  laws  in  his  demanding  juftice.  Molhy  de  Jure  Mar. 
p.  60./  7. 

If  a  pirate  attacks  and  takes  a  merchant  fhip,  and  after- 
wards redeems  her,  on  the  matter's  fwearing  to  pay  him  a 
certain  fum,  at  a  time  and  place  agreed  on;  and  if  he  does 
not  comply  with  his  oath,  he  is  fuppofed  by  fome  not  to  be 
guilty  of  perjury,  as  a  pirate  is  not  a  determinate,  but  a  com- 
mon enemy,  and  with  whom  they  think  neither  faith  nor 
oath  is  to  be  kept;  others  pretend  nothing  can  free  him  from 
a  compliance  with  his  vow,  as  it  is  not  men  only  that  are 
concerned  in  it  but  God  alfo,  who  is  certainly  no  friend  to 
perjury.  However,  with  humble  fubmifiion  to  better  judg- 
ments, we  think  fome  diftinftion  ought  to  be  made  in  con- 
curring circumftances ;  for  fuppofe  either  a  fea  or  land  rob- 
ber, claps  a  piftol  to  the  breaft  of  the  perfon  he  has  feized, 
and  makes  him  fwear  to  do  fuch  things,  as  he  cannot  per- 
form without  great  prejudice  to  himfelf  and  his  dependance, 
as  the  payment  of  a  fum  of  money,  which  may  diftrefs  his 
circumftances,  and  ruin  his  family;  we  fay  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
or  other  fimilar  ones,  we  believe  no  one  will  pronounce  the 
oath  to  be  binding,  which  the  terrors  of  a  threatening  ene- 
my had  forcibly  drawn  from  him  that  made  it. 

An  Englifkman  committing  piracy  on  the  fubjefts  of  any 
prince,  or  ftate,  in  amity  with  the  crown  of  England,  is 
within  the  ftatute  of  28  Hen.  VIII.  and  fo  it  was  held 
where  one  Winterfon,  Smith,  and  others,  had  robbed  a 
{hip  of  one  Maturine  Gautier,  belonging  to,  and  bound 
from  Bourdeaux,  with  wines  for  England,  and  the  fame  was 
felony  by  the  law  marine,  and  the  parties  were  convicted 
accordingly.     Rot.  Adm.  28.  Eliz.  m.  24. 

And  fo  if  the  fubjefts  of  any  other  nation  or  kingdom,  be- 
ing in  amity  with  the  king  of  England,  commit  piracy  on 
the  {hips  or  goods  of  the  Englifh,  the  fame  is  felony,  and 
punifhable  by  virtue  of  the  above  aft ;  and  it  was  fo  ad- 
judged, where  one  Carelefs,  captain  of  a  French  man  of 
war,  and  diverfe  others,  attacked  four  merchant  fhips,  go- 
ing from  the  port  of  Briftol  to  Caermarthen,  and  robbed 
them  of  about  one  thoufand  pounds,  for  which  he  and  the 
reft  were  arraigned,  and  found  guilty  of  the  piracy.  Rot. 
Adm.  28  Eliz.  m.  24. 

But  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.  if  the  fub- 
jefts  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  fome  Englifh,  had  combined 
in  the  committing  of  piracy,  it  would  have  been  treafon  in 
the  Englifh,  and  felony  in  the  foreigners,  an  inftance  of 
which  is  quoted  by  Shard,  where  a  Norman  being  com- 
mander of  a  fhip,  had,  together  with  fome  Englifh,  com- 
mitted robberies  on  the  fea,  and  being  taken  and  tryed,  they 
were  found  guilty,  the  Norman  of  felony,  and  the  Englifh 
of  treafon,  who  accordingly  were  drawn  and  hanged.  But 
'  at  this  day,  by  the  laws  marine,  they  would  both  receive 
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judgment  as  felons  without  diftincTiort,     42  Ajfife  Placit. 
25.  p.  Shard.  Fid  2  Hen.  V.  c.  6. 

If  the  fubjefts  of  a  prince  at  enmity  with  the  crown  of 
EnglanJ,  fh.ill  fail  aboard  an  Englifh  pirate,  with  other  En- 
glifh, and  then  a  robbery  is  committed  by  them,  and  they 
are  afterwards  taken,  it  is  without  doubt  felony  in  the  En- 
lifb,  but  not  in  the  foreigners,  for  they  cannot  be  tried  by 
virtue  of  the  commiffion  upon  the  ftatute,  for  it  was  no  pi- 
racy in  them,  but  the  depredation  of  an  enemy,  for  which 
they  fhall  receive  a  trial  by  martial  law,  and  judgment  ac- 
cordingly.    Molhy  de  Jure  Mar.  p.  61.  /.  10. 

Piracies  committed  in  the  Britifh  feas,  by  the  fubjefts  of 
any  power  in  amity  with  the  crown  of  England,  are  pro- 
perly punifhable  by  this  crown  only;  and  if  a  Spaniard  robs 
a  Frenchman  on  the  high  fea,  their  princes  being  then  in 
amity,  and  both  with  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  fhip 
is  brought  into  a  port  of  this  kingdom,  the  Frenchman  may 
proceed  criminaliter  againft  the  Spaniard  to  punifh  him,  and 
civiliter,  to  have  reftitution  of  his  veffel;  but  if  the  veffel 
is  carried  infra  prefidia  *  of  that  prince,  by  vvhofe  fubjefl; 
the  fame  was  taken,  there  can  be  no  proceeding  civ'diter, 
and  doubted  if  criminaliter ;  but  the  Frenchman  mult  refort 
into  the  captor's  or  pirate's  own  country,  or  where  he  car- 
ried the  fhip,  and  there  proceed.  Seidell  Mare.  Clans.  Lib. 
I.  c.  27.  Grot,  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  c.  g.f.  16. 

If  a  piracy  be  attempted  on  the  ocean,  and  the  pirates  are 
overcome,  the  captors  may  immediately  punifh  them  with 
death,  and  not  be  obliged  to  bring  them  into  any  port,  pro- 
vided this  occurs  in  places  where  no  legal  judgment  can  be 
obtained.      Molhy  de  Jure  Mar.  p.  62.  /  12. 

And  therefore  if  a  ihip  fliould  be  on  a  voyage  to  Ameri- 
ca, or  on  a  difcovery  of  thofe  parts  ftill  unknown  to  us,  and 
in  her  way  be  attacked  by  a  pirate,  whom  fhe  fortunately  o- 
vercomes;  in  this  cafe,  by  the  laws  marine,  the  velTe!  be- 
comes the  captors  property,  and  the  pirates  may  be  imme- 
diately executed,  without  the  folemnity  of  condemnation. 
Ditto. 

So  likewife  if  a  fhip  fliall  be  aflaulted  by  pirates,  and  in 
the  attempt  they  are  fubdued  and  taken,  and  carried  into  the 
next  port,  if  the  judge  openly  rejects  their  trial,  or  the  cap- 
tors cannot  wait  till  judgment  fhall  be  given,  without  cer- 
tain peril  and  lofs,  they  may  do  juftice  on  them  themfelves, 
without  farther  delay  or  attendance.  Molhy  de  Jure  Mar. 
p.  62./  13. 

If  a  pirate  at  fea  attacks  a  fhip,  and  in  the  engagement 
kills  a  perfon  in  her,  though  he  has  not  fucceeded  in  taking 
her,  the  pirates  are  all  principals  in  the  murder,  if  the  com- 
mon law  hath  jurifdi£tion  of  the  caufe;  but  by  the  law  ma- 
rine, they  only  who  gave  the  wound  fhall  be  principals,  if 
they  can  be  known,  and  the  reft  acceflbries ;  and  where  they 
have  cognizance  of  the  principal,  the  courts  at  common  law 
will  fend  them  their  acceflbry,  if  he  comes  before  them. 
Rot.  Admit- .  28  Eliz.  m.  24.     Yelverlon  Fol.  134,  135. 

A  Dutchman,  naturalized  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
living  at  Villa  Franca  in  his  dominions,  procures  a  com- 
miffion from  the  ftates  of  Holland,  and  coming  to  Leghorn^ 
there  rid  with  the  colours  and  enfigns  of  the  duke  of  Savoy ; 
the  Englifh  fhip  Diamond,  being  then  in  port,  took  in  her 
loading,  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  in  which  fhe  was 
furprifed  and  taken  by  that  Caper,  and  carried  into  Villa 
Franca,  and  there  condemned  and  fold,  but  afterwards  re- 
turning to  England,  the  original  proprietors  having  notice 
of  it,  made  a  feizure;  and  upon  trial,  adjudication  palled 
for  them;  for  though  the  fhip  of  war  and  captors  were  of 
Savoy,  and  carried  their  prize  thither,  yet  being  taken  by 
virtue  of  a  Dutch  commiilion,  according  to  the  law  marine 
fhe  mutt  be  carried  infra  prefidia  of  that  prince  or  ftate,  by 
virtue  of  whofe  commiffion  fhe  was  taken ;  nor  does  fuch 
carrying  of  the  enfigns  or  colours  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  was  then  in  amity  with  the  crown  of  England,  nor 
the  commander's  being  a  fubjecl  of  that  prince,  make  him 
a  pirate,  or  fubje£l  him,  or  thofe  to  whom  the  intereff  of 
the  prize  was  transferred,  any  ways  to  be  quettioned  for  the 
fame  criminaliter;  for  that  the  original  quoad  the  taking, 
was  lawful  +,  as  one  enemy  might  take  from  another,  but 
civiliter,  the  fame  might  be,  for  that  the  captor  had  not  en- 
tituled  himfelf  to  a  firm  poffeffion.  Grotius  Lib.  3.  c.  9. 
J.  15  and  16. 

*  March's  Rep.  no.     f  3  Bttljlrode  28. 
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And  therefore  in  all  cafes  where  a  fhip  is  taken  by  fetters 
of  marque  or  piracy,  if  the  fame  is  not  carried  infra  prefdii 
of  that  prince  or  ftate,  by  whofe  fubjefl:  the  fame  was  taken, 
the  owners  are  not  diverted  of  their  property,  but  may  re- 
feize  wherefoever  they  meet  with  it.  Mich.  8.  Jac.  in  B„ 
R.  Brownlow  2  Part.  Wejlon's  C. 

If  a  pirate  attacks  a  fhip,  and  only  takes  away  fome  of 
her  men  with  an  intention  to  fell  them  for  flaves,  this  is  pi- 
racy by  the  law  marine ;  and  if  a  bale  or  pack  of  merchan- 
dife  be  delivered  to  a  matter  to  carry  abroad  to  a  certain! 
port,  and  he  goes  away  with  it  to  another,  and  there  fells 
or  difpofes  of  it  J,  this  is  no  felony;  but  if  he  opens  the 
bale  or  pack,  and  takes  any  thing  out,  animo  furandi,  this 
a£t  may  amount  to  fuch  a  larceny,  as  he  may  be  indidtcd 
for  in  the  admiralty,  though  it  does  not  amount  to  a  repri- 
falia ;  yet  if  the  faid  matter  fliould  carry  the  lading  of  his 
fhip  to  the  port  appointed,  and  after  retake  the  whole  pack 
or  bale  back  agai  n,  this  may  amount  to  a  piracy ;  for  he  be- 
ing in  the  nature  of  a  common  carrier,  the  delivery  had  ta- 
ken its  effeft,  and  the  privity  of  the  bailment  is  determined. 
C.  2  Infl.  109.  Lib.  8.  Fol.  32. 

In  cafe  a  fhip  fhall  be  attacked  by  a  pirate,  and  the  maf- 
ter  for  her  redemption  ihall  give  his  oath  to  pay  a  fum  cer- 
tain ;  though  there  be  no  taking,  yet  is  the  fame  piracy  by 
the  law  marine;  but  by  the  common  law  there  mutt  be  art 
affual  taking,  though  it  be  but  to  the  value  of  a  penny,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  is  in  a  robbery  on  the  highway.  44 
Edw.  III.  c.  14.  4  Hen.  IV.  1.  f.  ad  Leg.  Rhod.  de  Jafi. 
/.  2. 

And  if  a  fhip  fhall  be  tiding  at  anchor  with  part  of  the 
mariners  in  her  boat,  and  the  reft  on  fhore,  fo  that  none 
remain  in  the  fhip,  yet  if  fhe  be  attacked  and  robbed,  the 
fame  is  piracy.     14  Edw.  III.  115. 

A  merchant  who  has  procured  letters  of  marque  or  re- 
prife,  and  delivered  the  commiffions  to  others  to  endeavour 
a  fatisfaftion ;  if  thofe  fo  commiffioned  commit  piracy,  the 
veflel  is  certainly  forfeited ;  but  the  merchant  is  no  ways  li- 
able to  make  fatisfaftion ;  for  though  the  fuperior  by  the 
civil  law  is  anfwerable  for  the  aflions  of  his  fervants,  yet 
as  this  queftion  mutt  be  decided  by  the  law  of  nations  (in 
virtue  of  which  fuch  commiffions  are  awarded  or  granted) 
the  merchant  by  it  will  be  exempted  from  anfwering  for  the 
behaviour  of  thofe  he  commiffioned,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved 
he  foreknew  that  they  would  commit  fuch  a  piracy,  or  fpo- 
liation,  or  that  he  had  any  ways  abetted,  or  confentedto  the 
fame,  by  which  the  right  may  be  forfeited,  and  the  civil 
law  let  in,  to  acquire  fatisfaflion.  Trin.  7.  Jac.  in  B.  R^ 
Rolls  Abridg.  530.  Moor's  Rep.  776. 

If  goods  are  taken  by  a  pirate  from  one  fhip,  and  he  af- 
terwards attacks  another,  by  whom  he  is  fubdued,  he  there- 
by becomes,  according  to  the  law  marine,  an  abfolute  prize 
to  the  captor,  after  a  legal  condemnation.     And^ 

By  the  ftatute  of  27  Edw.  III.  c.  13.  if  a  merchant  lofe 
his  goods  at  fea  by  piracy  or  tempeft  (not  being  wrecked) 
and  they  afterwards  come  to  land ;  if  he  can  make  proof 
they  are  his  goods,  they  fhall  be  reftored  to  him  in  places 
guildable,  by  the  king's  officers,  and  fix  men  of  the  country; 
and  in  other  places,  by  the  lords  of  them,  or  their  officers, 
with  fix  men  of  the  country.  If  a  pirate  takes  goods  at  fea 
and  fells  them,  the  property  is  not  thereby  changed,  no  more 
than  if  a  land  thief  fteals,  and  fells  them.  3"  Bui.  28,  29. 
March  no.     Godb.  193.  Barber's  cafe. 

This  law  hath  a  great  affinity  with  that  of  the  Romans, 
called  de  ufu  captionis,  or  the  Atinianlaw;  as  Atinius  there- 
in enacted,  that  the  plea  of  prefcription,  or  long  poffef- 
fion, fhould  not  avail  in  things  that  had  been  ftolen,  but 
the  intereff.  which  the  right  owners  had  fhould  remain  per- 
petually.     Sigonius  de  Jure  Rom.  lib.  1.  c.  n. 

Though  it  is  held  by  the  common  law  of  England,  that 
if  a  man  commit  piracy  upon  the  fubjefts  of  another  prince 
(though  in  league  with  us)  and  brings  the  goods  into  Eng- 
land, and  fells  them  in  a  market  overt,  the  fame  fhall  bind, 
and  the  owners  are  for  ever  concluded;  and  if  they  fhould 
endeavour  in  the  admiralty  to  difpute  the  property  in  order 
to  reftitution,  they  will  be  prohibited.  Bingley's  cafe.  I  Rolls 
Abridg.  f.  530.  Lit.  c.  4.      Grot.  I.  3.  c.  <).f.  lb. 

A  fhip  which  belonged  to  feveral  owners  was  fent  to  the 
Indies  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  upon  the  high  fea  the  ma- 

%  F.  Nauta  cap.  I.  i.f.  3.  Stab.  Glanvil,  lib.  10.  c.  13. 
13  Edward.  IV. 
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riners  committed  piracy,  for  which,  on  her  return  to  the 
river  of  Thames,  the  admiral  feized  her  as  bona  pyratarum ; 
but  the  merchants  her  owners  took  the  fails  and  tackle  out 
of  her,  and  there  was  a  decree,  that  the  admiral  ftiall  not 
have  the  goods  ftolen  from  other  men,  but  the  owners  (hall 
have  them.  I  Rolls  Rep.  285.  The  cafe  of  Hildebrand  and 
at 

It  appears  by  the  preamble  to  the  (latute  of  28  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  15.  that  this  offence  was  not  punifhable  by  the  common 
law,  but  the  fame  was  determined  and  judged  by  the  admi- 
ral, after  the  courfe  of  the  civil  law;  but  by  force  of  the 
faid  act  the  fame  is  enquired  of,  heard,  and  determined,  ac- 
cording to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  as  if  the  offence 
had  been  committed  on  land.     Molloy  de  "Jure  Mar.  f.  67.' 

/•24- 

But  by  lord  Hale  *,  the  court  of  King's  Bench  had  cer- 
tainly a  concurrent  jurifdiction  with  the  admiralty,  in  cafes 
of  felony  committed  upon  the  narrow  feas,  or  coaft,  though 
it  were  high  fea,  becaufe  within  the  king's  realm  of  Eng- 
land:  but  this  jurifdiction  of  the  common  law  courts  was 
interrupted  by  a  fpecial  order  of  the  king  and  council,  35 
Edw.  Ill,  and  fince  the  38  Edw.  III.  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  common  law  courts  took  cognizance  of  crimes 
committed  upon  the  high  feas. 

And  for  the  trial  of  piracy,  and  to  determine  what  acti- 
ons come  under  this  denomination,  as  alfo  to  encourage 
the  fuppreffion  of  it,  the  following  acts  have  been  made, 
viz. 

By  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  /.  1.  all  offences  of  piracy, 
robbery,  and  murder,  done  upon  the  fea,  or  in  any  haven, 
river,  or  creek,  where  the  admirals  pretend  to  have  jurif- 
diction, fhall  be  inquired,  tried,  heard,  and  determined, 
in  fuch  places  in  this  realm,  as  (hall  be  limited  by  the  king's 
commiffion,  as  if  fuch  offences  had  been  done  upon  land; 
and  fuch  commiffions  fhall  be  under  the  great  Teal,  directed 
to  the  lord  admiral,  or  his  lieutenant  or  deputies,  and  other 
perfons  named  by  the  lord  chancellor,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine fuch  offences  after  the  common  courfe  of  law,  ufed 
for  felonies  committed  within  the  realm. 

The  remaining  fections  of  this  act  are_  omitted,  becaufe 
the  act  is  amended  and  re-enacted  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  15. 
which  follows  : 

By  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.  /.  I.  all  treafons,  felonies, 
robberies,  murders,  and  confederacies,  committed  upon 
the  fea,  or  in  any  haven,  river,  creek,  or  place  where  the 
admirals  have,  or  pretend  to  have  power  or  jurifdiction, 
fhall  be  enquired,  heard,  and  determined  in  fuch  fhires, 
and  places  in  this  realm,  as  fhall  be  limited  by  the  king's 
commiffion,  as  if  fuch  offences  had  been  committed  upon 
land,  and  fuch  commiffions  fhall  be  under  the  great  fea], 
directed  to  the  admirals,  &c.  and  to  three  or  four  fuch 
other  perfons  as  fhall  be  named  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
after  the  common  courfe  of  the  law  ufed  for  treafon,  felo- 
nies, &c.  committed  upon  land,  within  this  realm. 

Seel.  2.  Such  perfons  to  whom  fuch  commiffions  fhall 
be  directed,  or  four  of  them,  fhall  have  power  to  enquire 
of  fuch  offences  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  lawful  inhabitants 
in  the  (hire  limited  in  their  commiffion,  as  if  fuch  offences 
had  been  committed  upon  land  within  the  fhire;  and  every 
indictment  found  before  fuch  commiffioners,  of  any  trea- 
fons, felonies,  or  fuch  other  offences  committed  upon  the 
feas,  or  in  any  haven,  river,  or  creek,  fhall  be  good  in  law: 
and  fuch  procefs,  judgment,  and  execution,  fhall  be  had 
againft  eveiy  perfon  fo  indicted,  as  for  treafon,  felony,  or 
other  fuch  offences  done  upon  land ;  and  the  trial  of  fuch 
offences,  fhall  be  by  twelve  men,  inhabiting  in  the  fhire 
limited  within  fuch  commiffion,  and  no  challenge  to  be 
had  for  the  hundred  ;  and  fuch  as  fhall  be  convict  of  any 
fuch  offences,  fhall  fuffer  fuch  pains  of  death,  loffes  of  land 
and  goods,  as  if  they  had  been  convicted  of  the  fame 
offences  done  upon  land. 

Sett.  3.  For  treafon,  robberies,  felonies,  murders,  and 
confederacies,  done  upon  the  fea,  or  in  any  place  above 
rehearfed,the  offenders  fhall  not  have  benefit  of  clergy. 

Seel  4.  This  ait  fhall  not  extend  to  any  perfon  for  tak- 
ing any  victual,  cables,  ropes,  anchors,  or  fails,  which 
fuch  perfon  (compelled  by  neceffity)  taketh  of  any  fhip, 
which  may  fpare  the  f-ime,  fo  the  perfon  pay  for  the  fame, 
money  or  money-worth,  or  deliver  a  bill  obligatory  to  be 
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paid,  if  the  taking  be  on  this  fide  the  {freights  of  Marrok, 
to  be  paid  within  four  months ;  and  if  it  be  beyond  the 
faid  ftreights,  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months  ;  and  that 
the  makers  of  fuch  bills  pay  the  fame  at  the  day  limited. 

Seel.  5.  When  any  fuch  commiffion  fhall  be  directed  to 
any  place  within  the  jurifdiction  of  the  five  ports,  fuch 
commiffion  fhall  be  directed  to  the  lord  warden  of  the 
ports,  or  his  deputy,  and  three  or  four  fuch  other  perfons 
as  the  lord  chancellor  fhall  name. 

Seel.  6.  When  any  commiffion  fhall  be  directed  unto 
the  five  ports,  for  the  inquifition  and  trials  of  any  of  the 
offences  expreffed  in  this  aft,  fuch  inquifition  and  trial 
fhall  be  had  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  five  ports,  or  the 
members  of  the  fame. 

By  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  7.  /  1.  it  is  ordained,  that  all 
the  piracies,  felonies,  and  robberies,  committed  upon  the 
fea,  or  in  any  haven,  river,  creek,,  or  place  where  the  ad- 
mirals have  power  or  jurifdiction,  may  be  tried  at  fea,  or 
upon  the  land,  in  any  of  his  majefty's  iflands,  plantations, 
colonies,  &c.  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  commiffion 
under  the  great  feal  of  England,  or  feal  of  the  admiralty, 
directed  to  fuch  commiffioners  as  his  majefty  fhall  think  fit, 
who  may  commit  fuch  offenders,  and  call  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty thereupon,  to  confift  of  feven  perfons  at  the  leaft. 

Self.  2,  3.  And  for  want  of  feven,  then  any  three  of 
the  commiffioners  may  call  others,  as  therein  is  mentioned, 
Seel.  4.  and  the  perfons  fo  affembled  may  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  courfe  of  the  admiralty  to  iffue  out  warrants  for 
bringing  perfons  accufed  of  piracy  or  robbery  before  them 
to  be  tried,  and  to  fummon  witneffes,  and  take  examina- 
tions, and  do  all  things  neceffary  for  the  hearing  and  final 
determination  of  any  cafe  of  piracy,  &c.  and  to  give  fen- 
tence  of  death,  and  award  execution  of  the  offenders, 
who  fhall  thereupon  fuffer  lofs  of  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels. 

Seel.  5.  So  foon  as  any  court  fhall  be  affembled,  the 
the  king's  commiffion  fhall  be  read,  and  the  court  fhall  be 
proclaimed,  and  then  the  prefident  of  the  court  fhall  take 
the  following  oath,  viz. 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  fwear  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God, 
that  I  will  truly  and  impartially  try  and  adjudge  the  pri- 
foner  or  prifoners,  which  fhall  be  brought  upon  his,  or 
their  trials  before  this  court,  and  honeffly  and  duly  or* 
my  part,  put  his  majefty's  commiffion  for  the  trying  of  . 
them  in  execution,  according  to  the  beft  of  my  fkill  and 
knowledge;  and  that  I  have  no  intereft,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  any  fhip  or  goods,  for  the  piratically  taking  of 
which,  any  perfon  Hands  accufed,  and  is  now  to  be  tried. 

So  help  me  God." 

And  he  having  taken  the  oath,  fhall  adminifter  the  fame 
to  every  perfon,  who  fhall  fit  and  have  voice  in  the  court, 
and  thereupon  the  prifoners  fhall  be  brought  before  them  ; 
and  then  the  regifter  fhall  read  the  articles  againft  fuch 
prifoners,  wherein  fhall  be  fet  forth  the  particular  facts  of 
piracy,  robbery,  and  felony,  with  the  time  and  place,  and 
in  what  manner  it  was  committed  ;  and  each  prifoner  fhall 
be  afked,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not  guilty  ;  whereupon 
he  fhall  immediately  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  elfe  it 
fhall  be  taken  as  confeffed  ;  and  if  any  prifoner  fhall  plead 
not  guilty,  witneffes  fhall  be  produced  by  the  regifter, 
and  fworn  and  examined  in  the  prifoner's  prefence;  and 
after  a  witnefs  hath  anfwered  all  the  queftions  propofed  by 
the  prefident ;  and  given  his  evidence,  it  fhall  be  lawful 
for  the  prifoner  to  have  the  witnefs  crofs  examined,  de- 
claring to  the  court  what  queftions  he  would  have  afked, 
and  the  prefident  or  the  court  fhall  interrogate  the  witnefs 
accordingly;  and  every  prifoner  fhall  have  liberty  to  bring 
witneffes  for  his  defence,  who  fhall  be  fworn  and  examined, 
and  afterwards  the  prifoner  fhall  be  heard  for  himfelf; 
which  being  done,  the  prifoner  fhall  be  taken  away,  and 
all  other  perfons,  except  the  rejifter,  fhall  withdraw;  and 
the  court  fhall  confider  of  the  evidence  ;  and  the  prefident 
fhall  collect  the  votes  of  the  court,  beginning  at  the  junior, 
and  ending  with  himfelf;  and  according  to  plurality  of 
voices,  fentence  fhall  be  given,  and  pronounced  publicly 
in  the  prefence  of  the  prifoner,  being  called  in  again  ;  and 
according  to  fuch  fentence,  the  perfons  attainted  fhall  be 
put  to  death  in  fuch  manner,  and  in  fuch  place  upon  the 
fea,  or  within  the  ebbing  or  flowing  thereof,  as  the  prefi- 
3  dent, 
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dent,  or  the  major  part  of  the  court,  by  warrant  directed 
to  a  provoft-marfhal,  (which  they  {hall  have  power  to 
conftitute)  (hall  appoint. 

Seel.  6.  Some  public  notary  (hall  be  regifter  of  the 
court;  and  in  cafe  of  his  abfence,  death,  or  incapacity, 
or  for  want  of  a  perfon  fo  qualified,  the  prefident  (ball 
appoint  a  regifter,  giving  him  an  oath,  duly,  faithfully, 
and  impartially  to  execute  his  office;  which  regifter  fhall 
prepare  all  warrants  and  articles,  and  provide  all  things  re- 
quiiite  for  any  trial,  according  to  the  fubftantial  and  effen- 
tial  parts  of  proceeding  in  a  court  of  admiralty  in  the  moft 
fummary  way  ;  and  (hall  make  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  enter  them  in  a  book,  and  fhall  tranfmit  the  fame 
with  the  copies  of  all  articles  and  judgments,  unto  the 
high  court  of  admiralty  of  England, 

Self.  7.  If  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts  fhall  commit 
piracy,  or  robbery,  or  any  aft  of  hoftility  againft  others 
his  majefty's  fubjefts  upon  the  fea,  under  colour  of  any 
commiffion  from  any  foreign  (late,  or  authority  from 
any  perfon  whatfoever,  fuch  offenders,  and  every  of  them, 
fhall  be  adjudged  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers ;  and  being 
convifled  according  to  this  aft,  or  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15. 
fhall  fuffer  pains  of  death,  and  lofs  of  lands  and  goods. 

Sett.  8.  If  any  commander  of  a  fhip,  or  any  mariner, 
fhall  in  any  place  where  the  admiral  hath  jurifdiftion,  be- 
tray his  truft,  and  turn  pirate,  enemy,  or  rebel,  and  pira- 
tically and  felonioufly  run  away  with  the  fhip,  or  any  boat, 
ordnance,  ammunition,  or  goods,  or  yield  them  up  vo- 
luntarily to  any  pirate,  or  fhall  bring  any  feducing  mef- 
fages  from  any  pirate,  enemy,  or  rebel ;  or  confult,  or 
confederate  with,  or  attempt  to  corrupt  any  commander, 
officer,  or  mariner,  to  yield  up,  or  run  away  with  any 
fhip  or  goods,  turn  pirate,  or  go  over  to  pirates,  or  if  any 
perfon  (hall  lay  violent  hands  on  his  commander,  to  hinder 
him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his  (hip  and  goods,  or 
confine  his  matter,  or  endeavour  to  make  a  revolt  in  the 
fhip,  he  (hall  be  adjudged  a  pirate,  felon,  and  robber,  and 
being  convicted,  according  to  this  aft,  (hall  fuffer  death, 
and  lofs  of  lands  and  goods. 

Seel.  9.  All  perfons  who  fhall,  either  on  land  or  upon 
the  feas,  knowingly  fet  forth  any  pirate,  or  affift,  or  main- 
tain, procure,  command,  counfel,  or  advife,  any  perfon 
to  commit  any  piracies  or  robberies  upon  the  feas,  and 
fuch  perfon  (hall  thereupon  commit  any  fuch  piracy  or  rob- 
bery, all  fuch  perfons  (hall  be  adjudged  accefl'ory  to  fuch 
piracy  and  robbery ;  and  after  any  piracy  or  robbery  com- 
mitted, every  perfon,  who  knowing  that  fuch  pirate  or 
robber  has  committed  fuch  robbery,  (hall,  on  the  land,  or 
upon  the  fea,  receive,  entertain,  or  conceal  any  fuch  pi- 
rate or  robber,  or  receive  any  fhip,  or  goods,  by  fuch  pi- 
rate or  robber,  piratically  and  felonioufly  taken,  fhall  be 
adjudged  acceffoiy  to  fuch  piracy  and  robbery  ;  and  all  fuch 
acceffories  may  be  enquired  of,  heard,  and  determined, 
after  the  common  courfe  of  the  law,  according  to  the  fta- 
tute  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.  as  the  principals  of  fuch  piracies 
and  robberies  ought  to  be;  and,  being  attainted,  (hall 
fuffer  death,  and  lofs  of  lands  and  goods. 

Seel.  10.  When  any  Englifh  fh:p  fhall  have  been  de- 
fended by  fight  againft  pirates,  and  any  of  the  officers  or 
feamen  are  killed  or  wounded,  the  judge  of  the  admiralty, 
or  his  furrogate  in  London,  or  the  mayor,  or  chief  officer 
in  the  out- ports,  affifted  by  four  fubftantial  merchants, 
may,  by  procefs  out  of  the  faid  court,  levy  upon  the 
owners  of  fuch  (hips,  &c.  a  fum  not  exceeding  two  pounds 
per  hundred,  of  the  value  of  the  freight,  fhip,  and  goods, 
fo  defended,  to  be  diftributed  among  the  officers  and  fea- 
men of  the  faid  (hips,  or  widows  and  children  of  the 
(lain. 

Seel.  it.  A  reward  of  ten  pounds  for  every  vefTel  of  a 
hundred  tons,  or  under,  and  fifteen  pounds  for  every  one 
of  a  greater  burden,  fhall  be  paid  by  the  captain,  com- 
mander, or  mailer,  to  the  firft  difcovererof  any  combina- 
tion for  running  away  with,  or  deflroying  any  fuch  fhip, 
at  the  port  where  !'.>e  wages  are  to  be  paid. 

Seel.  12.  This  aft  (hall  be  in  force  for  feven  years,  &c. 
made  perpetual  6  Geo.  I.  e.  19. 

Seel.  13.  The  commiffioners  appointed  by  28  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  15.  or,  by  this  aft,  fhall  have  the  fole  power  of  hearing 
and  determining  the  laid  crimes,  within  all  the  plantations 
in  America,  governed  by  proprietors,  or  under  charter 
from  the  crown,  and  (hall  iffuc  their  warrants  for  appre- 


hending any  pirates,  &c.  within  any  of  the  faid  planta- 
tions, in  order  to  their  being  brought  to  trial,  within  the 
fame,  or  any  other  plantation  in  America,  or  fent  into 
England;  and  all  governors,  &c.  in  the  plantations,  go- 
verned by  proprietors,  or  under  charters,  (hall  affift  the 
commiffioners  and  officers,  and  deliver  up  the  pirates,  &c. 
in  order  to  their  being  tried,  or  fent  into  England. 

Seel.  14.  If  any  of  the  governors  in  the  plantations  fhall 
refufe  to  yield  obedience  to  this  aft,  fuch  refufal  is  declared 
to  be  a  forfeiture  of  all  charters  granted  for  the  government 
or  propriety  of  fuch  plantation. 

Seel.  15.  When  any  commiffion  for  the  trial,  and  pu- 
nifhment  of  the  offences  aforefaid  fhall  be  direfted  to  any 
place  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  fuch 
commiffion  (hall  be  direfted  to  the  lord  warden,  &c. 

Seel.  16.  All  officers  or  failors,  who  fhall  defert  the  (hips 
wherein  they  are  hired  to  ferve  for  that  voyage,  fhall  for- 
feit all  wages  due  to  them. 

Seel.  17.  In  cafe  any  mafter  of  a  merchant  fhip,  fhall, 
during  his  being  abroad,  force  any  man  on  fhore,  or  wil- 
fully leave  him  behind  in  any  of  his  majefty's  plantations, 
or  elfewhere,  or  fhall  refufe  to  bring  home  with  him  all 
fuch  of  the  men  which  he  carried  out,  as  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  return,  fuch  a  mafter  (hall  fuffer  three  months  im- 
prifonment. 

By  4  Geo.  I.  c.fi.f.  7.  all  perfons  who  fhall  commit 
any  offences  for  which  they  ought  to  be  adjudged  pirates, 
by  the  aft  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  7.  may  be  tried  as  by 
the  aft  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.  and  fhall  be  debarred  from 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  Nothing  in  this  aft  to  extend  to 
Scotland. 

By  8  Geo.  I.  c.  24.  /  1.  if  any  commander  of  a  fhip, 
or  other  perfon,  fhall  trade  with  any  pirate,  or  (hall  fur- 
nifli  any  pirate,  felon,  or  robber,  upon  the  feas,  with 
ammunition,  provifion,  or  (lores,  or  fhall  fit  out  any  fhip 
knowingly,  and  with  a  defign  to  trade  or  correfpond  with 
any  pirate,  &c.  upon  the  feas,  or  if  any  perfon  fhall  con- 
fult, combine,  or  correfpond  with  any  pirate,  Sic.  know- 
ing him  to  be  guilty  of  any  piracy,  felony,  and  robbery, 
fuch  offender  fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  piracy,  &c.  and' 
fhall  be  tried  according  to  the  ftatute  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18. 
and  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  7.  and  being  convifted,  (frail 
fuffer  death,  and  lofs  of  lands  and  goods  ;  and  if  any  per- 
fon belonging  to  any  (hip,  upon  meeting  any  merchant 
fhip  on  the  high  feas,  or  in  any  port,  haven,  or  creek, 
fhall  forcibly  board  or  enter  fuch  fhip,  and  though  they  do 
not  feize  and  carry  her  off,  (hall  throw  overboard,  orde- 
ftroy  any  of  the  goods,  they  (hall  be  punifhed  as  pirates. 

Seel.  2.  Every  (hip  fitted  out  with  a  defign  to  trade,  or 
correfpond  with  any  pirate,  and  all  the  merchandizes  put 
on  board  the  fame,  with  an  intent  to  trade  with  any  pi- 
rate, (hall  be  forfeited,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  the  informer,  to  be  recovered  in  the  high  court  of 
admiralty. 

Seel.  3.  All  perfons  declared  accefTaries,  by  n  and  12 
Will.  III.  to  any  piracy,  are  by  this  aft  declared  principal 
pirates. 

Seel.  4.  Every  offender  convifted  of  any  piracy,  &c. 
by  virtue  of  this  aft,  fhall  not  have  benefit  of  clergy. 

Seel.  5.  And  to  encourage  feamen  and  mariners  to  de- 
fend their  (hips  from  pirates,  the  faid  aft  ordains,  that  in 
cafe  any  mariner  on  board  any  merchant  fhip,  fhall  be 
maimed  in  fight  againft  any  pirate,  upon  due  proof  thereof, 
he  fhall  not  only  have  and  receive  the  rewards  appointed 
by  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  11.  but  (hall  be  provided  for 
in  Greenwich-hofpua],  preferable  to  any  other  feaman  who 
is  difabled  from  fervice  by  age. 

Seel.  6,  If  any  commander,  or  other  officer,  or  feaman 
of  a  merchant  (hip,  that  carries  guns  and  arms,  fhall  not 
fight  and  endeavour  to  defend  themfclves  when  attacked 
by  a  pirate,  or  fhall  utter  any  words  to  difcourage  the 
other  mariners  from  defending  the  (hip,  by  which  means 
(he  is  taken  by  the  pirate,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  (aid  commander, 
&c.  fhall  forfeit  all  the  wages  due  to  him  or  them,  to  the 
owners  of  the  fhip,  and  (hall  fuffer  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment. 

Seel.  7.  No  mafter  or  owner  of  any  merchant  (hip,  (hall 
pay  to  any  feaman  beyond  the  feas,  any  money  or  effefts 
on  account  of  wages,  exceeding  one  moiety  of  the  wages 
due  at  the  time  of  fuch  payment,  till  fuch  (hip  (hall  return 
to  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Plantation,  or  to  fome 
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other  of  his  .majefty's  dominions  whereto  they  belong,  on 
forfeiture  of  double  the  money  fo  paid,  &c. 

Seel.  10.  This  aft  (hall  extend  to  all  his  majefty's  do- 
minions in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  and  fhall  be  a  pub- 
lic aft,  and  fhall  continue  feven  years,  &c.  made  perpe- 
petual  2  Geo.  II.   c.  28. 

The  aft  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  7.  does  not  alter  the 
offences,  or  make  the  offence  felony,  but  leaves  it  as  it 
was  before  this  aft,  viz.  felony  only  by  the  civil  law,  but 
giveth  a  mean  of  trial  by  the  common  law,  and  inflifteth 
pains  of  death,  as  if  they  had  been  attainted  of  any  felony 
done  upon  the  land.     Coke  3.  Injl.  Tit.  Admir. 

The  indiftment  muff  mention  the  fame  to  be  done  on 
the  high  fea. 

By  2  Geo.  II.  j.  21.  If  any  perfon  be  felonioufly  ftricken 
or  poifoned  upon  the  fea,  or  at  any  place  out  of  England, 
and  dies  in  England,  or  ftricken  or  poifoned  in  England, 
and  dies  on  the  fea,  or  out  of  England,  the  faft  is  triable 
in  any  county,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common 
law,  except  challenges  for  the  hundred. 

A  pardon  of  all  felonies  does  not  extend  to  piracy,  but 
the  fame  ought  efpecially  to  be  named  ;  and  though  there 
be  a  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods,  yet  there  is  no  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  nor  can  there  be  an  acceflbry  of  this  offence, 
tried  by  virtue  of  this  ftatute,  but  if  there  be  an  acceffory 
upon  the  fea  to  a  piracy,  he  mult  be  tried  by  the  civil  law. 
Moore  756.  Dy  308. 

The  ftatute  of  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  taketh  not  away  the 
ftatute  for  treafons,  done  upon  the  fea,  nor  is  clergy  allow- 
able to  the  party  on  the  ftatute  28  Hen.  VIII.  Vide  14 
Jac.  in  B.R.    Moore  756.  plac.  1044..     3 /«/?.  112. 

Though  the  port  be  locus  publicus  uti  pars  oceani,  yet 
it  hath  been  refolved  more  than  once,  that  all  ports,  not 
only  the  town,  but  the  water  is  infra  corpus  comitatus. 
I  Injl.  391. 

If  a  pirate  enters  into  a  port  or  haven  of  this  kingdom, 
and  affaults  and  robs  a  merchant  fhip  at  anchor  there,  this 
is  not  piracy,  becaufe  the  fame  is  not  done  fuper  altum 
mare,  (upon  the  high  fea)  but  a  downright  robbery  at  com- 
mon law,  for  that  the  aft  is  infra  cor-pus  comitatus,  and 
was  inquirable  and  punifhable  by  the  common  law,  before 
the  ftatute  of  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.  an  inftance  of  which 
was  in  Hide  cjf  AL  who  robbed  the  fhip  of  one  captain 
Slue  of  fome  merchandize,  appertaining  to  Mr.  Mofs,  a 
merchant  in  London,  and  for  which  they  were  indifted  at 
the  common  law,  and  found  guilty,  anno  22  Car.  II.  at 
the  Old  Bailey.     Molloy  de  Jure  Mar.  p.'yi.  f.  27. 

By  the  recited  aft  of  1 1  Will.  III.  it  is  (amongft  other 
things)  enafted,  that  all  piracies  and  robberies  committed 
on  the  fea,  or  in  any  haven  or  place,  where  the  admirals 
have  power  or  jurifdiftion,  may  be  examined  and  adjudged, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  aft,  in  any  place  at  fea 
or  land,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king's  commiffion :  and 
alfo,  that  if  any  of  his  majefty's  natural  born  fubjefts,  or 
denizens  of  this  kingdom,  fhall  commit  any  piracy  or 
robbery,  or  aft  of  hoftility,  againft  others  of  his  majefty's 
fubjefts  on  fea,  under  colour  of  commiffion  from  any  fo- 
reign prince  or  ftate,  or  pretence  of  authority  from  any 
perfon,  they  fhall  be  deemed  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers; 
and  being  convifted  according  to  the  faid  aft,  or  of  28 
Hen.  VIII.  therein  recited,  fhall  fuffer  fuch  pains  of  death, 
&c.  as  pirates,  &c.  ought  to  have  and  fuffer :  and  fince  the 
prefent  wars  with  France  and  Spain,  divers  fubjefts  have 
entered  in  the  fervice  of  his  majefty's  enemies,  on  board 
privateers,  or  other  fhips,  having  commiffion  from  the 
crowns  of  France  or  Spain,  and  committed  hoftilities  againft 
his  majefty's  fubjefts  on  the  feas,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  &c. 
and  doubts  have  arifen  whether,  as  fuch  offenders  have 
been  guilty  of  high  treafon,  they  can  be  guilty  of  felony 
within  the  intent  of  the  faid  aft,  and  as  fuch  be  tried  by 
the  court  of  admiralty  thereby  appointed ;  to  put  an  end 
to  the  faid  doubts  ;  therefore  it  is  enafted,  that  all  perfons, 
being  natural  born  fubjefts,  or  denizens  of  his  majefty, 
who,  during  the  prefent,  or  any  future  wars,  have  com- 
mitted, or  fhall  commit  any  hoftilities  on  the  fea,  or  in  any 
haven,  river,  creek,  or  place  where  the  admirals  have  power 
of  jurifdiftion,  may  be  tried  as  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers, 
in  the  faid  court  of  admiralty,  on  fhipboard,  or  on  land, 
as  perfons  guilty  of  piracy,  &c.  are,  by  the  faid  aft,  di- 
rected to  be  tried  ;  and  being  convifted  thereof,  fhall  fuffer 
fuch  pains  of  death,  lofs  of  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  as 


other  pirates,  &c,  by  the  faid  aft  of  11  Will.  Ill,  or  any 
other  aft,  ought  to  fuffer.  18  Geo.  III.  p.  659,  660, 
661. 

Any  perfon  who  fhall  be  tried  and  acquitted,  or  con- 
victed according  to  this  aft,  for  any  of  the  faid  crimes, 
fhall  not  be  tried  again  for  the  fame  faft,  as  high  treafon. 
Ditto. 

Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  extend  to  prevent  any  perfons, 
guilty  of  any  of  the  faid  crimes,  who  fhall  not  be  tried 
according  to  this  aft,  from  being  tried  for  high  treafon 
within  this  realm,  according  to  the  aforefaid  aft  of  28 
Hen.  VIII.     Ditto,  p.  662. 

If  fuch  a  robbery  be  made  in  a  creek  or  port,  in  fuch 
cafes,  it  has  by  fome  been  conceived,  that  clergy  is  allow- 
able, upon  the  ftatute  of  28  Hen.  VIII.  but  if  it  be  done 
fuper  altum  mare,  there  is  no  fuch  allowance,  as  was  ruled 
by  the  opinion  of  Sir  Lyonel  Jenkins,  and  the  reft  of  the 
judges,  upon  the  piracy  committed  by  Cufack  and  others, 
who  were  executed  anno  1674.  And  if  the  robbery  be 
committed  on  great  rivers,  within  the  realm,  (efteemed  al- 
ways as  common  highways)  there  it  has  formerly  been 
doubted,  whether  the  benefit  of  clergy  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed; however,  it  was  feemingly  fettled  by  the  judges  in  the 
aforefaid  cafe  of  Hide,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing aft,  viz.     Moore  756.    1  Jac.  par.  1044. 

Divers  wicked  and  evil-difpofed  perfons,  being  en- 
couraged to  commit  robberies  and  theft,  upon  navigable 
rivers,  &c.  by  the  privilege,  as  the  law  now  is,  of  being 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  their  clergy ;  for  the  more 
effectual  preventing  fuch  felonies  for  the  future,  it  is  en- 
acted, that  all  perfons,  who  fhall  at  any  time,  from  and 
after  the  24th  of  June,  1751,  felonioufly  fteal  any  goods 
or  merchandize,  of  the  value  of  forty  {hillings  in  any  fhip, 
barge,  lighter,  boat,  or  other  veffel  or  craft,  upon  any  na- 
vigable river,  or  in  any  port  of  entry  or  difcharge,  or  in 
any  creek  belonging  thereto,  or  from  off  any  wharf,  oc 
key  adjacent  to  any  navigable  river,  port  of  entry,  or  dif- 
charge within  Great-Britain,  or  fhall  be  prefent  and  affift- 
ing  in  commiting  any  of  the  faid  offences,  being  thereof 
convifted,  or  attainted,  or  being  indifted,  fhall  of  malice 
ftand  mute,  or  will  not  direftly  anfwer  to  the  indiftment  j 
or  fhall  peremptorily  challenge  above  twenty  perfons  re- 
turned to  be  of  the  jury,  fhall  be  excluded  from  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy.     i^Geo.  II.  p.  1055,  1056. 

One  Cobham  was  arraigned  in  Southwark,  before  the 
commiffioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,  for  a  piracy  and  rob- 
bery committed  on  a  Spaniard,  and  refufing  to  plead,  it 
was  moved  by  the  attorney-general,  whether  he  ought  not 
in  this  cafe  to  have  the  pain  fort  iff  dur,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  court  he  fhould,  from  the  words,  and  rea- 
fonable  intendment  of  the  ftatute  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.  and 
judgment  was  given  accordingly. 

If  a  man  is  taken  on  fufpicion  of  piracy,  and  a  bill  is  pre- 
ferred againft  him,  and  the  jury  find  ignoramus,  and  the 
court  of  admiralty  will  not  difcharge  him,  that  of  King's- 
Bench  will  grant  a  habeas  corpus,  and  if  there  be  good 
caufe,  difcharge  him,  or  at  leaft  admit  him  to  bail  ;  but. if 
the  court  fufpefts  that  the  party  is  guilty,  perhaps  they 
may  remand  him;  and  therefore  in  all  cafes,  where  the 
admiralty  legally  have  an  original,  or  a  concurrent  jurifdic- 
tion,  the  courts  above  will  be  well  informed  before  they 
will  meddle  or  interfere. 

Aiding  or  affifting  the  efcape  of  a  man  in  cuftody  for 
piracy,  though  the  matter  is  an  offence  at  land,  yet  the 
admiralty  having  jurifdiftion  to  punifh  the  principal,  has 
likewife  power  to  punifh  fuch  an  offender,  who  is  looked 
upon  quafi  an  acceffory  to  the  piracy;  but  on  refcurrig  a 
prifoner  from  an  officer  of  theirs,  they  may  examine  the 
caufe,  but  they  cannot  proceed  criminally  againft  the  of- 
fender. Teh.  134,  135.  Cro.  El.  685.'  Cro.  Jac.  269. 
Stiles,  171,  340. 

The  exemplification  of  the  fentence  of  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty, under  their  feal,  is  conclufive  evidence  in  a  court 
of  common  law.     Lord  Raym.  893. 

And  although  the  ftatute  of  28  HetilVlll.  c.  15.   does 
not  alter  the  offence,  or  make  it  felony  only  by  the  civil 
law,  and  gives  a  mean  of  trial  by  the  common  law,  and' 
inflicted  fuch  pains  of  death,  as  if  they  had  been  attainted 
of  any  felony;  yet  it  was  refolved  *  by  all  the  judges  and 

*  Seff.  Admir.  Feb.  1 8, 1 680.  cafe  of  Compton  Gwythsr,  & 'al.' 
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the  reft  of  the  commiffioners  then  preterit,  that  his  majefty 
having  granted  letters  of  reprifal  to  Sir  Edmund  Turner 
and  George  Carew,  againft  the  fubjects  of  the  ftates  gene- 
ral of  the  United  Provinces,  which  grant  was  afterwards 
-called  In  by  proclamation,  then  notified  in  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  and  finally  fuppreffed  under  the  great  feal;  that  fe- 
veral  having  put  in  execution  the  faid  commiffion,  under  a 
deputation  from  Carew  only,  without  Turner,  were  in- 
dicted for  piracy,  though  they  were  acquitted,  as  it  was 
decreed  that  the  fame  was  not  a  felonious  and  a  piratical 
fpoliation  in  them,  but  a  caption  in  order  to  an  adjudication  ; 
and  though  the  authority  they  acted  under  was  deficient, 
yet  not  being  done  by  the  captain  and  his  mariners,  animo 
depradandi,  it  could  by  no  means  be  made  piracy. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  grant  commiffions  to  the  com- 
manders of  fh'tps  bound  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  for  the  feizing 
of  pirates,  and  as  we  find  they  have  always  been  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  though  fometimes  variously  worded,  we  fhall 
add  the  copy  of  one  of  them  taken  from  an  original, 

ANNE     R. 

.  "Anne,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  to 
our  trufty  and  well-beloved  A.  B.  commander  of  the  fliip 
Triton,  burden  four  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  thirty  guns, 
and  feventy  men,  or  to  any  other  the  commander  of  the 
fame  for  the  time  being,  greeting ;  whereas,  we  are  in- 
formed there  are  feveral  pirates  and  fea  rovers,  which  do 
infeft.  the  feas  of  India,  whither  you  are  now  going,  we 
have  therefore  thought  fit  to  authorize  and  impower,  and 
accordingly  do  by  thefe  prefents  authorize  and  impower 
you,  to  apprehend,  feize,  and  fecure  the  perfons  of  any 
fuch  pirates,  free-booters,  and  fea  rovers,  being  either  our 
own  fubjects,  or  of  other  nations  affociated  with  them, 
as  you  fhall  meet  with  in  any  of  the  ports  or  places,  or 
upon  any  of  the  coafts  or  feas  of  India,  or  in  any  other 
feas  whatfoever,  together  with  their  fhips  and  veffels,  and 
all  fuch  merchandizes,  money,  goods,  and  wares,  as  fhall 
be  found  on  board,  or  with  them,  in  cafe  they  fhall  wil- 
lingly yield  themfelves,  but  if  they  will  not  fubmit  without 
fighting,  then  you  are  by  force  to  compel  them  to  yield : 
and  we  do  alfo  require  you  to  bring,  or  caufe  to  be  brought, 
fuch  pirates,  free-booters,  and  fea  rovers,  as  you  fhall  feize 
or  take,  to  a  legal  trial,  to  the  end  they  may  be  proceeded 
againft  with  the  utmoft  feverity  of  law.     And  we  do  here- 
by enjoin  you  to  keep  an  exact  journal  of  your  proceedings 
in  the  execution  of  the  premiffes,  and  therein  fet  down 
the  names  of  fuch  pirates,  and  of  their  officers  and  com- 
pany, and  the  names  of  fuch  fhips  and  veffels,  as  you  fhall, 
by  virtue  of  thefe  prefents,  feize  and  take,  and  the  quan- 
tities and  qualities  of  all  arms,  ammunition,  provifion,  and 
lading  of  fuch  fhips  and  veffels,  and  the  true  value  of  the 
fame  as  near  as  you  can  judge,  and  alfo  to  fecure  and  take 
care  of  all  bills  of  lading,  invoice,  cockets,  charterparties, 
and  all  other  papers  and  writings,  of  what  kind  foever,  as 
fhall  be  found  on  board  fuch  fhips  and  veffels;  and  we  do 
hereby  ftrictly  charge  and  command  you  (as  you  will  an- 
fwer  the  fame  at  your  utmoft  peril)  that  you  do  not  in 
any  manner  offend  or  moleft  any  of  our  fubjects,  or  the 
fubjects  of  our  friends  and  allies,  their  fhips  or  goods,  by 
colour  or  pretence  of  thefe  prefents,  or  the  authority  here- 
by granted.     In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  caufed  our  great 
feal  of  England  to  be  affixed  to  thefe  prefents.     Given  at 
our  court  at  St.  James's,  the  thirtieth  day  of  Octob.  1704, 
in  the  third  year  of  our  reign." 


In  the  admiral's  patent,  he  has  granted  to  him  bona  pira- 
tarum;  the  proper  goods  of  pirates  only  pafs  by  this  grant, 
and  not  piratical  goods.  So  it  is  of  a  grant  de  bonis  felonum, 
the  grantee  fhall  not  have  goods  ftolen,  but  the  true  and 
rightful  owner  :  but  the  king  fhall  have  the  piratical  goods, 
if  the  owner  be  not  known,  10  Rsp.  log.  Dyer.ibt). 
"Jenk.  cent.  325. 

■  When  a  pirate  is  condemned  and  executed,  he  is  com- 
monly hung  in  chains  on  a  gibbet  fixed  by  the  river  fide, 
as  an  object  to  deter  others  from  following  fuch  courfes, 
which  might,  fooner  or  later,  bring  them  to  the  fame  un- 
happy end;  and  though  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  among  the 
large  number  of  failors  which  the  late  peace  rendered  ufe 
70 


lefs,  many  of  them  would  have  rifked  their  necks  to  fill 
their  purfcs,  yet  as  we  have  not  heard  they  have  done  fo, 
there  is  reafon  to  hope  they  will  avoid  the  fatal  cataftrophe, 
by  continuing  in  their  duty. 

N.  B.  Since  the  late  war  (commencing  in  1756)  feveral 
perfons,  matters  of  privateers,  have  been  executed  for  pi- 
racy ;  the  facts  were,  that  neutral  fhips,  Dutch  and 
Danes,  were  ftripped  in  the  Englifh  channel  by  fmall  pri- 
vateers, and  plundered,  fometimes  by  the  mafiers  and 
people  of  the  privateers  difguifed,  at  other  times  more 
openly.  This  occafioned  the  new  ait  concerning  priva- 
teers, inferted  under  that  article. 
PISCA.     See  Panama. 

PISSASPHALTUM,  piffafphaltus,  in, natural  hiftory, 
denotes  a  liquid  bitumen,  refembling  nothing  fo  much  as 
common  pitch,  when  a  little  foftened  by  the  fire.  It  is  of 
a  very  ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  fumething  like  the  fra- 
grance of  amber.  It  is  foft  enough  to  fpread  on  a  matble, 
when  frefh;  but  by  degrees  it  becomes  more  and  more 
hard,  but  never  will  arrive  at  the  confidence  of  the  folid 
bitumens.  It  makes  no  effervefcence  with  acid  menftruumsj 
but  is  foluble  in  oil,  and  will  impart  a  tincture  to  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  give  a  ftrong  tafte  to  water, 

The  Eaft-Indies,  Perfia,  and  Egypt  abound  with  it; 
but  it  is  no  where  fo  plentiful  as  in  Italy,  particularly  about 
Caftrae,  a  town  fixty  miles  from  Rome,  where  it  is  found 
oozing  out  of  the  cracks  of  the  neighbouring  rocks.  The 
o-reateft  quantity  of  what  they  gather  is  diftilled  for  its  thin 
oil,  which  isfentinto  other  parts  of  Europe  under  the  name 
of  petroleum  ;  the  reft  is  fent  to  the  German  (hops,  where 
it  is  generally  kept  in  its  natural  flate. 

There  is  alfo  a  factitious  pijfafphaltum,  being  a  mixture 
of  common  pitch  and  the  bitumen  Judaicum. 

PISSELiEUM,'  oleum  picinum,  oil  of  pitch,  the  wa- 
tery part  which  fwims  on  pitch,  which  is  feparated  there- 
from while  the  pitch  is  in  boiling,  by  fpreading  over  it 
clean  wool,  which,  as  foon  as  it  is  thoroughly  moiftened 
with  the  afcending  vapour,  is  wrung  into  a  veffel ;  and 
this  is  repeated,  as  long  as  the  pitch  is  in  boiling.  It  is  ef- 
fectual for  the  fame  purpofes  as  tar. 

Pissel;eum  Indicum,  Barbadoes  tar,  in  natural  hiftory, 
mineral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  fluid  bitumens. 
It  is  a  dufky-coloured  matter,  lefs  vifcid  than  the  piffaf- 
phaltum,  and  about  the  confidence  of  treacle. 

It  is  of  a  naufeous  bitterifh  tafte,  and  a  very  difagree- 
able  fmell.  It  is  foluble  in  oil,  and  is  very  frequent  in 
America,  where  it  is  found  trickling  down  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  in  large  quantities,  and  fometimes  floating  on 
the  furface  of  the  waters ;  but  it  feems  to  be  almoft  loft  at 
this  time  in  the  country  whence  it  was  originally  named. 
It  has  been  greatly  recommended  internally  in  coughs  and 
other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs,  but  is  very  feldom, 
to  be  met  with  genuine  any  where. 

P1STACHIA,  the  piftachia  nut,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
dry  fruit  of  an  oblong  figure,  pointed  at  both  ends,  having 
a  double  fhell.  The  kernel  is  like  the  pulp  of  an  almond, 
fweet  and  very  oily,  but  not  without  fome  faint  bitter- 
nefs. 

Piftachias  were  known  to  all  the  old  writers.  We  have 
them  from  Syria,  Perfia,  Arabia,  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
they  are  very  fuccefsfully  cultivated  in  Italy  and  France,  for 
the  fake  of  their  fruit. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  them,  a  larger  and  a  fmaller  ; 
the  larger  alone  is  fent  to  Europe ;  the  fmaller  are  lefs  com- 
mon in  the  Eaft-Indies  than  in  Perfia,  where  they  are, 
however,  much  more  efceemed  than  the  large  ones,  as  be- 
ing better  flavoured. 

The  tree  that  produces  them  is  one  of  the  diacia  pen- 
tandria  of  Linnaus,  and  of  the  arbores  flore  a  fruclu  remoto 
of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  under  the  terebinthus  hidica  Theo- 
phrajli,  and  piftachia,  or  piftachia  frufiu  ramofo. 

Piftachias  abound  with  a  fweet  well-tafted  oil;  they  are 
wholefome  and  nutritive,  and  are  very  proper,  by  way  of 
reftorative,  eaten  moderately,  to  people  emaciated  with 
long  illneffes.  They  are  recommended  as  peculiarly  good 
to  prevent  obftrudtions  of  the  liver,  and  are  found  of  fer- 
vice  in  nephritic  complaints.  They  are  made  ingredients 
in  the  electuarium  diafatyrion,  and  the  like;  but  thefe,  as 
well  as  the  piftachias,  are  now  much  out  of  ufe  in  me- 
dicine. 
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PISTOLE,  doublon,   in  commerce,    a    golden  coin, I      It  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  crude,  or  in  the  (tone,  and 
(truck  in  Spain,  and  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  &c.     There  are  burnt  or  beaten.     In  the  former  (late,  to  wit,  as  it  comes 


quadruple  piftoles,  double  piftoles,  and  half  piftoles. 

The  piftole  is  about  the  fame  finenefs  and  value  with  the 
French  louis  d'or,  namely,  equal  to  fixteen  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  fterling. 

In  Spain  the  piftole  is  equal  to  four  pieces  of  eight,  or 
thirty-two  rials,  or  one  thoufand  and  eighty-eight  mara- 
vadis,  or  thirteen  hundred  and  fixty  maravadis  of  Billon  ; 


out  of  the  quarry,  it  is  ufed  as  (hards  in  the  foundations  of  • 
buildings.  The  burnt  plaifter  is  a  preparation  of  the  for- 
mer by  calcining  it  like  lime  in  a  kiln,  or  furnace,  and 
then  beating  it  into  powder,  and  diluting  it  with  water, 
and  working  it.  And,  in  this  ftate,  it  is  alfo  ufed  as  ce- 
ment in  buijdings. 

This,  when  well  fifted  and  reduced  to  an   impalpable 


the  old  money  current  at  Seville  and  Cadiz  in  Andalufia,    powder,  is  ufed  to  make  figures  and  other  works  of  fculp- 


&c.  being  twenty-five  percent,  better  than  that  at  Madrid, 
Bilboa,  &c.  which  augmentation  was  made  by  Charles  II. 
in  i686,:  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  money  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

Moft  of  the  exchanges  in  Italy  are  made  on  the  foot  of 
the  piftole. 

PITCH,  pix,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  fpecies  of  gum 
obtained  from  the  pine-tree,  by  making  incifions  in  it. 
It  receives  different  names,  according  to  its  different  pre- 
parations, colours,  and  qualities.  When  it  firft  flows 
from  the  tree,  it  is  called  barras,  but  is  afterwards  diftin- 
guifhed  into  two  forts,  which  have  different  names  :  that 
which  is  moft  beautiful  and  clear,  is  called  gallipot ;  and 
that  which  is  more  full  of  faeces,  and  of  a  worfe  colour,  is 
called  marble  barras.  The  former  of  thefe,  or  the  gallipot, 
ferves  to  make  all  the  different  fpecies  of  pitch. 

The  pinguious  pitch,  which  is  alfo  called  white  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  is  gallipot,  melted  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
Some,  however,  affert,  that  the  Burgundy  pitch  flows  na- 
turally from  refinous  trees,  in  the  mountains  of  Franche 
Comte. 

Oil  of  pitch,  oleum  picinum,  or  balfam  of  pitch,  the  fame 
with  Pisseljeum,  which  fee. 

Pitch  and  tar,  not  to  be  imported  but  in  Englifli  (hipping. 
12Car.ll.  c.  18.  /  8. 

Nor  from  the  Netherlands  or  Germany.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  11.  /  23. 

To  what  duties  liable.     4  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  f.  2. 
Penalty  on  burning  and  deftroying  pitch  or  tar  trees  in 
the  plantations.     3  and  4  Ann.  c.  10.  /.  6,  7. 

Importation  of  it  from  the  plantations  and  Scotland 
into  England  encouraged.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  10.  12  Ann. 
fiat.  1.  c.  9.  5  Geo.  I.e.  II.  /  16,  17,  18.  8  Geo.  I. 
c.  12.  /.  4.    2  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  3. 

Plantation  pitch  and  tar  to  be  clean.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  11. 
/.  16.    24  Geo.  II.  c.  52.  /  2.    25  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  3. 
See  Naval  Stores. 
PITIS.    oVCas. 

PLAGUE.  For  the  relief  and  ordering  of  perfons 
afHidted  with  the  plague.     1  Jac.l.  £.31. 

Infefted  perfons  going  abroad  deemed  felons,  1  Jac.  I. 
c.  31.  f  7.  Regulations  for  (hips  to  perform  quarantine, 
4  Ann.  c.  2.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  3.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  and  c.  10. 
1  Geo.  II.  c.  13.    6  Geo.  II.  c.  34. 

Penalty  on  mafter  breaking  quarantine.    8  Geo.  I.  c.  18. 
f.  14.    27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /  4. 
,  Directions  for  performing  quarantine  and  ercfting  laza- 
rettos.    26  Geo.  II.  c.  6.    29  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 

Perfons  difobeying  directions  guilty  of  felony.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  6.  /.  1,2,3,8,10,17,  18. 

Orders  for  quarantine  to  be  read  in  churches.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  6.  /  20. 

Goods  liable  to  retain  infection,  coming  from  the  Le- 
vant without  a  clean  bill  of  health,  not  to  be  landed  unlefs 
aired  in  a  foreign  lazaret.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  18,  /.  12.  See 
Bills  of  Health. 

PLAIN  CHART,  in  navigation,  is  a  fea-chart,  where- 
in the  meridians  and  parallels  are  reprefented  by  parallel 
ftrait  lines,  and  where  confequently  the  degrees  of  longi- 
tude are  the  fame  in  all  the  parallels  of  latitude. 

PLAIN  SAILING,  in  navigation,  the  art  of  working 
the  feveral  cafes  in  a  (hip's  motion  on  a  plain  chart. 

PLAISTER,  or  Plaster,  in  building,  a  compofition 
of  lime,  fometimes  with  hair,  fometimes  with  fand,  &c. 
to  parget,  or  cover  the  bare  walls,  &c.  of  a  building.  See 
Pargeting. 

Plaister  of  Paris,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  foffil  ftone, 
ufed  in  building,  particularly  in  fculpture,  to  mould  and 
make  ftatues,  baffo  relievos,  and  other  decorations. 

It  is  dug  out  of  quarries  in  feveral  parts  near  Paris,  and 
hence  its  name.     The  fineft  is  that  of  Montmartre. 


ture ;  and  befides,  is  of  fome  ufe  in  taking  out  fpots  of 
greafe  in  {tufts  and  filks. 

PLAISTER  OF  PARIS  FIGURE-MAKER.  As  this 
bufinefs  is  commonly  managed,  it  requires  very  little  inge- 
nuity, and  but  few  acquired  accomplifhments ;  but  if  the 
boy  has  a  genius,  and  underftands  drawing,  he  may,  in 
many  cafes,  make  his  own  models.  .  Plaiiter  of  Paris  is 
made  of  alabafter,  firft  pounded,  and  then  burnt ;  after 
which  it  is  mixed  with  water,  till  it  becomes  of  a  due  con- 
fidence, and  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  acquires  a 
hardnefs  not  much  inferior  to  ftojie.     Thofe  who  work  in 
this  plaifter,  when  theymake  a  buft  from  the  life,  apply  a 
quantity  of  talc  to  the  face  and  parts  to  be  reprefented ;  the 
concave  impreffion  of  the  face  being  left  in  the  talc,  plaifler 
of  Paris  is  run  into  it,  which  inftantly  receives  the  convex 
figure.     When  the  workman  defigns  any  other  figures,  he 
has  a  model  of  wood  by  the  carver,  of  the  exafl:  proportion 
of  the  intended  figure;  from  whence  he  takes  the  impref- 
fion in  the  fame  manner   as  from   the  life.     If  his  figure 
conhfts  of  many  involved  members,  the  figure  is  divided 
into  parts,  and  caft  feparately,  and  thefe  are  afterwards 
joined  to  make  up  the  whole  delign.     Some  of  this  bufinefs 
keep  (hop  ;  they  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  with  an 
apprentice,  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  twenty 
or  twenty-five  (hillings  a  week,  or  fet  up  with  fifty  pounds  ; 
though  if  he  takes  a  (hop,  and  would  make  a  handfome 
appearance,  it  will  require  three  hundred  pounds. 

PLAISTERER.  The  boy  defigned  for  this  bufinefs, 
ought  to  have  a  quick  apprehenlion ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
'ftrength,  efpecially  in  his  arms,  on  account  of  his  being; 
obliged  to  work  much  above  his  head :  if  he  is  an  ingenious 
boy,  he  may,  when  out  of  his  time,  perform  fome  of  the 
bufinefs  performed  by  the  workers  in  ftucco.  As  to  his 
education,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  befides  writing 
and  common  arithmetic,  he  fhould  be  well  verfed  in  men- 
furation,  as  he  is  paid  for  plaiftering  and  whitewa(hing 
by  the  fquare  yard.  The  matters  take  with  an  apprentice 
from  five  to  ten  pounds ;  he  works  from  fix  to  fix,  in 
which  hours  a  journeyman  may  earn  from  two  (hillings  and 
fix-pence  to  four  (hillings.  Fifty  pounds  will  furnifh  him 
with  tools  and  fluff  fufficient  to  begin  with  as  a  mafter, 
and  what  he  wants  more  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  bufinefs,  and  the  credit  he  thinks  proper  to  give. 
Plaifterers  are  generally  out  of  bufinefs  about  four  months 
in  the  year,  except  in  jobbing. 

PLANE-MAKER.  This  bufinefs  requires  a  tolerable 
degree  of  ftrength,  fome  genius,  but  no  more  than  a  com- 
mon education  is  neceflary.  The  plane,  which  is  of  fuch 
general  ufe  in  all  the  branches  of  carpentry,  joinery,  and 
cabinet-makers  work,  is  a  tool  fo  different  in  fizeand  (hape, 
and  requires  fuch  exaftnefs,  that  the  making  of  the  wood 
work  is  a  feparate  employment;  but  there  are  not  many 
of  this  bufinefs.  The  matters  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
with  an  apprentice,  who  works  from  fix  to  eight;  and, 
when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  fixteen  or  eighteen  (hil- 
lings a  week ;  or,  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds,  may  fet 
up  mafter. 

PLANTATIONS.  A  plantation,  or  colony,  is  a  place 
whither  people  are  fent  to  dwell,  with  an  allowance  of  land 
for  their  tillage,  and  immunities  for  the  good  of  themfelves 
and  the  ftate  they  belong  to. 

A  nation,  or  people,  being  expelled  out  of  their  own 
land,  may  feek  waftes  in  fome  other  country,  and  fuch 
poffeffion  creates  a  property  againft  all  perfons,  but  him  that 
hath  empire  there;  and  if,  before  they  can  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  labour,  they  are  in  want  of  neceffaries,  by  the 
laws  of  nature  they  may  force  a  fubfiftence  from  a  neigh- 
bour planter ;  for  fubfiftence  belongs  to  every  man,  who 
hath  not  merited  to  lofe  his  life.  The  written  laws  are 
conformable  to  this  ;  by  which,  if  provifions  fail  at  fea, 
thofe  who  laid  in  particular  (tores  for  the  voyage,  mult 
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produce  them  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Oar  plantations 
abroad  are  chiefly  the  ifles  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  in 
America,  with  fome  others,  which  are  much  frequented 
by  unfortunate  perfons,  who  oftentimes  become  wealthy 
there.  The  Englifh  plantations  in  general  are,  befides 
thefe  ifles,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New-England,  New- 
York,  Carolina,  Bermudas,  the  fettlement  of  Georgia,  and, 
fince  the  laft  peace,  Canada,  and  its  dependencies,  with  Flo- 
rida, &c.  We  have  alfo  fome  other  fettlements  in  Afia 
and  Africa. 

Plantations,  Britifh,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America. 
No  goods  to  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from  thence, 
in  any  other  but  fhips  of  the  built  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland, 
or  the  faid  plantations,  wholly  owned  by  the  people  there- 
of, and  whereof  the  matter,  and  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the 
mariners,  are  of  the  faid  places  (except  fhips  taken  as  prize, 
and  legally  condemned,  navigated  by  the  matter  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  Britifh,  or  of  the  faid  plantations, 
and  owned  by  Britifh)  upon  forfeiture  of  the  fhip  and 
goods :  one-third  to  his  majefty,  one-third  to  the  governor, 
one  third  to  the  feizer  and  informer.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  /.  1. 
7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22./.  2,3. 

Admirals  and  other  commanders  of  fhips  of  war  are  to 
feize,  as  prize,  all  fhips  offending,  and  to  deliver  them  to 
the  court  of  admiralty.     12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  /.  I. 

Ships  not  to  be  deemed  or  pafs  as  of  the  built  of  Great- 
Britain,  Ireland,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or  the  Britifh  planta- 
tions, fo  as  to  be  qualified  to  trade,  till  regiftered  by  the 
owners,  and  proof  of  the  built  and  property  be  made  upon 
the  oath  of  one  or  more  of  them,  before  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  port  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  to 
which  they  then  belong,  or  before  the  governor  and  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  revenue  in  the  plantations,  Guernfey  or 
Jerfey,  if  the  fhip  belongs  to  thofe  places,  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing, viz. 

«  Jurat.  A.  B.  That  the  fhip  of  whereof 

is  at  prefent  matter,  being  a  of  tons, 

Was  built  at  in  the  year         ,  and  that  of 

and  of  &c.  are  at  prefent  owners  thereof, 

and  that  no  foreigner,  directly  or  indirectly,  hath  any  fhare, 
part,  or  intereft  therein."  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  ii.f.  17. 

Such  oath  to  be  regiftered  by  the  perfons  who  adminif- 
tered  it,  and  attefted  under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  then 
delivered  to  the  matter;  and  aduplicate  thereof  immediately 
tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms. 

For  want  of  fuch  proof,  fhips  trading  thither  are  liable  to 
forfeiture,  as  if  they  were  foreign  fhips.     7  and  8  Will.  III. 

C.  22./    l8. 

But  prize  fhips  legally  condemned  mutt  be  fpecially  re- 
giftered, mentioning  the  capture  and  condemnation,  inftead 
of  the  time  and  place  of  building;  with  proof  upon  oath, 
that  the  entire  property  is  Britifh.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22. 
feet.  19. 

The  name  of  a  fhip  charged  after  regiftering,  or  the  pro- 
perty transferred  to  another  port,  fuch  fhip  to  be  regiftered 
de  novo,  and  the  former  certificate  thereof  to  be  cancelled  ; 
and  if  the  property  be  altered  in  the  fame  port  by  the  fale  of 
any  (hare,  it  mutt  be  acknowledged  by  indorfement  on  the 
certificate  of  the  regifter  before  two  witnefTes.  7  and  8  Will. 
III.  c.  22.  /  21. 

Ships  lading  or  unlading  any  goods  in  the  Britifh  planta- 
tions, and  the  matters  and  their  ladings,  are  fubject  to  the 
fame  rules,  vifitations,  fearches,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
■as  in  Great-Britain  (except  under  the  regulations  hereafter 
mentioned.)     7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22./.  6. 

Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fuftick  or 
other  dying  wood,  rice  (except  under  the  regulations  here- 
after mentioned,)  melafles,  hemp,  copper-ore,  beaver- 
ikins  or  other  furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  marts,  yards  and 
bowfpritsof  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any 
of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  Afia  or  Africa,  may 
not  be  carried  from  thence,  unlefs  to  fome  other  Britifh 
plantations,  or  to  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  only,  to  be 
there  landed,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  faid  goods,  or  their  va- 
lue, with  the  fhip  and  furniture.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18./.  18. 
22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  26.  f.  10,11.  25  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /  3 
3  and  4  Ann.  c.  5,  10./  12,  7.  12  Ann.  c.  9./  1.  8  Geo. 
I.  c.  15,  18.  /  25,  22.  11  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  /.  4.  2  Geo.  II. 
'•  28,  35./.  6,  17.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  /  1. 


And  if  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  any  goods  of  ths 
Britifh  plantations  in  America  be  landed  in  Ireland,  without 
being  firft  landed  in  Great- Britain,  and  the  duties  thereof 
there  paid,  they  are  forfeited,  with  the  fhip;  three-fourths 
without  compofition  to  his  majefty,  and  one-fourth  to  the 
fuer ;  unlefs  ftranded  or  driven  in  by  leakinefs,  &c.  in  which 
cafe  the  goods  muft  be  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of  the 
chief  officer  of  the  port,  there  to  remain  till  refhipped  for 
Great-Britain,  for  which  good  fecurity  muft  be  taken.  7 
and  8  Will.  III.  e.  28./  14,  15. 

Now  to  extend  only  to  fugars,  tobacco,  cotton  wool,  in- 
digo, ginger,  fpeckle-wood,  or  Jamaica  wood,  fuftick  or 
other  dying  wood,  rice,  melafles,  beaver-fkins,  and  other 
furs,  copper-ore,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  mafts,  yards,  and 
bowfprits  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  faid 
plantations.  All  other  goods  of  the  growth,  product,  and 
manufacture  of  any  of  the  faid  plantations,  may  be  imported 
from  thence  into  Ireland  (except  hops,  which  are  to  con- 
tinue under  the  regulations  of  9  Ann.  c.  12.  and  1  Geo.  I. 
c.  12.)  provided  it  be  in  Britifh  fhipping,  whereof  the  maf- 
ter  and  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Britifh.  4 
Geo.  II.  c.  15./  I,  2.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  9./  I. 

But  rice  may  be  fhipped  in  Carolina  or  Georgia  in  Ame- 
rica, by  Britifh  fubjects,  on  board  any  fhip  built  in  Great- 
Britain,  or  belonging  to  Britifh  fubjects  refiding  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  legally  navigated,  that  has  cleared  outwards, 
in  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  for  Carolina  or  Georgia;  and 
may  be  carried  directly  to  any  part  of  Europe  lying  fouth- 
ward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  without  being  firft  carried  to  any 
other  Britifh  plantation,  or  to  Great-Britain,  provided  the 
matter  before  clearing  takes  out  a  licence,  under  the  hands 
of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  any  three  of  them, 
for  the  loading  and  carrying  of  the  rice  accordingly ;  which 
licence  muft  be  granted  upon  a  certificate  of  the  collector 
and  comptroller  of  the  port,  that  bond  has  been  given,  that 
none  of  the  other  enumerated  goods  fhall  be  taken  on  board 
at  any  Britifh  plantation,  unlefs  for  the  fhip's  ufe,  and  that 
the  fhip  fhall  proceed  directly  with  the  rice  according  to 
the  licence,  and  there  land  it,  and  then  proceed  to  Great- 
Britain  before  fhe  returns  to  any  Britifh  plantation.  The 
matter,  within  four  months  after  arrival,  not  producing  a 
certificate  of  the  regular  difcharge  of  fuch  rice,  under  the 
hand  and  feal  of  the  Britifh  conful,  or  of  two  known  Bri- 
tifh merchants,  the  bond  muft  be  put  in  fuit.  3  Geo.  II. 
c.  28./.  I,  2,  6.   27  Geo.  II.  c.  18  /  3. 

Before  rice  may  be  fhipped  in  Carolina  or  Georgia,  the 
licence  and  certificate  of  bond  being  given,  muft  be  pro- 
duced to  the  collector;  and  before  the  matter's  departure, 
he  muft  make  oath  in  writing,  whether  he  intends  to  load 
any  rice,  and  to  what  place  bound.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  f.  3. 
27  Geo.  II.  c.  18./ 3. 

Before  rice  may  be  fhipped  in  Carolina  or  Georgia,  the 
exporter  muft  make  entry  thereof  with  the  collector,  comp- 
troller, and  naval-officer,  and  take  out  a  cocket,  whereon 
he  muft  indorfe,  before  fhipping,  the  true  quantity  intended 
to  be  fhipped,  mentioning  the  marks,  numbers,  and  con- 
tents of  each  cafk,  and  deliver  the  fame  to  the  fearcher.  3 
Geo.  II.  c.  28./  4.   27  Geo.  II.  c.  \%.  f.  3. 

If  upon  weighing  and  examining  of  the  rice  by  the 
fearcher,  either  before  or  after  the  fhipping,  the  quantity 
be  found  to  exceed  the  indorfement,  or  the  rice  be  laden  be- 
fore entry,  &c.  it  is  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value,  befides 
the  veffel ;  one-third  whereof  to  the  king,  one-third  to  the 
governor,  and  one-third  to  the  informer.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  28. 
/  4.  27  Geo.  \\.c.  18./  3. 

Before  the  fhip's  departure,  the  matter  is  to  receive  back 
the  licence,  with  the  marks,  numbers,  and  contents  of  each 
cafk,  indorfed  thereon  by  the  collector,  comptroller,  and 
naval-officer,  who  are  to  make  two  copies  of  fuch  licence 
and  indorfement;  which  are  to  be  attefted  by  the  matter, 
and  left  with  the  officers.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  28./  4.  27  Geo.  II. 
e.  it./.  3. 

7  he  mafter,  on  his  return  to  Great-Britain,  muft  pro- 
duce the  licence  fo  indorfed,  to  the  officer  of  the  port  where 
bond  was  given,  and  likewife  a  certificate  of  the  conful  or 
two  Britifh  merchants,  teftifying  the  due  landing  of  the 
rice,  and  that  they  verily  believe  that  no  other  enumerated 
goods  have  been  there  landed.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  f.  4.  27 
Geo.  II.  c.  18./.  3. 

Officers  in  Carolina  or  Georgia  muft  tranfmit  one  of 
the  copies  of  the  indorfement;  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 

cuftoms; 
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cuftoms;  and  upon  receipt  thereof,  or  of  the  indorfed  li- 
cence, the  half  fubfidy  for  the  rice  {hipped  in  Carolina  or 
Georgia,  muft  be  demanded  of  the  perfon  who  gave  the 
bond  ;  and  in  cafe  of  non-payment  within  thirty  days,  the 
bond  muft  be  put  in  fuit.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  28./.  5.  27  Geo.  II. 
c.  iS.f.  3. 

For  every  fhip  bound  to  the  faid  plantations,  failing  from 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  fufficient  bond  muft  be  there  gi- 
ven, with  one  furety,  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  to 
the  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds,  if  under  ten  tons,  and  to 
two  thoufand  pounds  if  above  that  burthen,  that  if  any  of 
the  aforefaid  enumerated  goods  are  taken  on  board,  they 
fhall,  by  the  faid  fhip,  be  brought  to  fome  port  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  there  landed  :  and  for  all  fhips  coming  to  the 
faid  plantations  from  any  other  place,  before  they  begin  to 
load  any  of  the  faid  enumerated  goods,  the  like  bond  muft 
be  given  to  the  governor,  that  fuch  goods  (hall  be  carried 
to  fome  other  Britifh  plantation,  or  to  Great-Britain,  the 
condition  of  fuch  bond  to  be,  to  produce  a  certificate,  with- 
in eighteen  months,  of  the  legal  difcharge  of  the  goods  ;  and 
the  furety  in  fuch  bond  named  muft  be  of  known  refidence 
and  ability.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  /.  19.  22  and  23  Car.  II. 
c.  26./.  11.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22./  13. 

Ships  taking  in  goods,  before  a  certificate  of  bond  being 
given  in  Great-Britain  is  produced,  or  bond  be  given  in 
the  plantations,  or  carrying  the  goods  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  bond,  are  forfeited. 

Governors  are  to  return  yearly,  at  leaft,  a  lift  of  all  fhips 
which  have  taken  in  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  and  alfo  true 
copies  of  all  the  bonds  by  them  taken  to  the  chief  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  in  London.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18./  19.  22  and 
23  Car.  II.  c.  26./  12. 

Ships  belonging  to  the  faid  plantations,  landing  any  of 
the  aforefaid  enumerated  goods  in  any  place  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept Great-Britain,  are  forfeited  with  their  furniture,  &c. 
22  Car.  II.  c.  26.  f.  12, 

Such  {hips  may  be  profecuted  by  any  perfon  in  any  court 
of  Admiralty  in  Great-Britain.     22  Car.  II.  c.  2.6./.  13 

Ships  coming  to  the  faid  plantations  to  take  in  any  of  the 
following  enumerated  goods,  with  intent  to  carry  the  fame 
to  fome  other  Britifh  plantation,  bond  not  having  been  firft 
given  to  bring  the  fame  to  Great-Britain  only,  there  muft 
be  paid  for  fuch  goods  the  following  duties,  viz. 

1.     s.     d. 
Sugar,  white,  the  hundred  weight         —       050 
Sugar,  brown,  and  mufcovadoes,  the  hundred   1  , 

weight         '  "  '  J 

Tobacco,  the  pound  •• 

Cotton  wool,  the  pound         ■  — 

Indigo,  the  pound        — —        —        — — 
Ginger,  the  hundred  weight  — — 

Logwood,  the  hundred  weight    .     

Fuftick,  and  all  other  dying  wood,  the  hundred 

weight         

Cocoa  nuts,  the  pound  — — —  00     I 

And  fecurity  muft  be  taken  to  carry  them  to  fuch  plan- 
tations, or  to  Great- Britain.  25  Car.  II.  c.  7./  3.  7  and 
8  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  22.  /.  8.   1  Geo.  I.  c.  1 2.  f.  4. 

But  if  the  proprietor  has  not  money  to  pay  the  faid  duties, 
the  officers  may  take  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  goods  as  will 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  duties.     25  Car.  II.  c.  7./.  5. 

The  aforefaid  duties  to  be  under  the  management  and  di- 
rection of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms.  25  Car.  II. 
c.  7./.  4. 

Profecutions  for  the  breach  or  non-performance  of  the 
conditions  of  bonds,  to  bring  the  enumerated  goods  to 
Great-Britain,  or  to  fome  other  plantations,  not  commenc- 
ed within  three  years  after  their  date,  or  judgment  not  ob- 
tained within  two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
fecution,  the  faid  bonds  are  void,  and  muft  be  delivered  up 
to  be  cancelled. 

Officers,  upon  demand,  refuting  or  neglecting  to  deliver 
up  fuch  bonds  to  be  cancelled,  are  to  anfwer  to  the  party 
grieved  all  his  damages,  with  treble  cofts  of  fuit.  8  Ann. 
c.  13./.  23,  25. 

Ships  from  Ireland  may  not  break  bulk  till  the  mafter  has 
fignified  his  arrival,  and  delivered  a  true  inventory  or  invoice 
Of  the  lading,  to  the  governor,  with  a  certificate  from  the 
chief  officer  of  the  port  in  Ireland,  expreffing  the  particu- 
lars of  the  lading,  &c.  and  has  made  oath  that  the  goods  are 
the  fame  which  he  took  on  board  by  vjrtue  of  fuch  certifi- 
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cate,  and  the  fhip  be  vifited  and  fearched  by  an  officer,  up- 
on forfeituie  thereof,  and  all  woollen  manufactures  found 
on  board,  not  having  been  laden  in  Great-Britain,  and  of 
any  linen  goods  not  laden  in  Great-Britain,  nor  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Ireland ;  one-third  to  his  majefty,  one-third 
to  the  governor  (if  there  feized  or  filed  for,  otherwife  that 
third  alfo  to  his  majefty)  and  one-third  to  the  fuer. 

But  fuch  fhips  to  be  fubject  to  the  fame  rules,  fearches, 
penalties,  forfeitures,  &c.  as  fhips  coming  from  Great- 
Britain  to  the  faid  colonies.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  8.  f.  2,  3. 
3  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /  1. 

Ships  coming  to  any  Britiih  plantations,  &c.  may  not 
lade  nor  unlade  any  goods,  till  the  mafter  has  declared  his 
arrival  to  the  governor,  with  his  own  and  vefTel's  names, 
and  has  fhown  him  that  his  veffel  is  Briufh-built,  or  was 
taken  as  prize,  and  is  navigated  with  a  Britifh  mafter,  and 
at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the  matinerj  Britifh  men,  and  has 
delivered  him  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  or  invoice  of  the 
lading,  with  the  places  where  taken  in,  upon  forfeiture 
of  the  fhip,  &c.  and  all  the  European  goocis  that  were  not 
laden  in  Great-Britain.  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /.  8.  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  c.  22.  /  2. 

No  goods  of  the  product  of  Europe  may  be  imported 
there,  unlefs  fhipped  in  Great  Britain,  and  carried  directly 
from  thence  in  Britifh- built  fhipping,  or  fhips  taken  as 
prize,  whereof  the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  three-fourths  of 
the  mariners,  are  Britifh,  upon  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods; 
one-third  to  his  majefty,  one  -  thiid  to  the  governor  (if  feized 
or  fued  for  there,  otherwife  that  third  alfo  to  his  majefty) 
and  one-third  to  the  feizer  or  informer.  15  Car.  II.  c.  7. 
/.  6.    7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22.  /.  2. 

Except  fait  from  Europe  for  the  fisheries  of  New-Eng- 
land, Newfoundland,  Penfilvania,  and  New-York,  wines 
of  and  from  the  Madeiras  and  Azores,  and  horfes  and 
victuals  of  and  from  Ireland,  by  Britifh  and  in  Britifh 
fhips.  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  f.  1.  13  G.  I.  c.  5.  /  1.  3  GUI. 
c.  12.  /  1. 

And  Irifh  linen  cloth  from  Ireland,  by  Britifh  or  Irifh, 
folong  as  Britifh  linen  is  permitted  to  be  imported  into  Ire- 
land duty  free.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  8.  /  1.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 
f.i. 

Wool,  woolfells,  fhortlings,  mortlings,  woolflocks, 
worfted,  bays  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferge,  bays,  kerfies, 
fayes,  frizes,  druggets,  cloth,  ferges,  fhalloons,  or  any 
other  drapery,  fluffs  or  woollen  manufactures  of  the  pro- 
duct or  manufacture  of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America, 
may  not  be  there  laden  on  board  any  fhip,  nor  upon  any 
horfe,  &c.  with  intent  to  be  exported,  upon  forfeiture  of 
the  fhip  and  goods,  and  five  hundred  pounds.  10  and  ir 
Will.  III.  c.  10.  /  2,  19. 

The  treafury  and  the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms 
may  appoint  officers  of  the  Cuftoms  in  any  port  of  the 
Britiih  plantations.     7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22.  /it. 

The  officers  of  the  revenue  there  are  to  have  the  fame 
powers  and  authorities,  and  to  be  fubject  to  the  fame  pe- 
nalties and  forfeitures,  and  to  have  the  like  affiftance,  as 
the  officers  of  the  Cuftoms  in  Great- Britain.  7  and  8 
Will.lll.  c.22,  S.f.  6,  3. 

Naval  officers,  within  two  months  after  entrance,  or  as 
foon  as  conveniently  they  can,  are  to  give  fufficient  fecu- 
rity to  the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duties,  upon  pain  of  difability  to  exe- 
cute their  employments.     7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22.  /.  5; 

Governors  there,  before  entrance  upon  their  govern- 
ments, or  within  fix  months  after,  are  to  take  a  folemn 
oath,  to  do  their  utmoft,  that  every  thing  enjoined  by  thefe 
acts  (hall  beobferved.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  15  Car.  II.  c.j. 
7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22.    8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  20.  /  69. 

Neglecting  their  duty  accordingly,  are  to  be  removed, 
rendered  incapable  of  any  other  government,  and  to  for- 
feit one  thoufand  pounds.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  feci.  2. 
15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /.  8.    7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22.  /  4. 

Aliens,  or  perfons  not  born  within  his  majeffy's  alle- 
giance, or  naturalized,  or  made  free  denizens,  may  not 
be  merchants  or  factors  there,  upon  forfeiture  of  all  their 
goods  and  chattels;  one-third  to  the  king,  one-third  to  the 
governor,  and  one-third  to  the  informer.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  18.  /  2. 

Wharfingers,  lightermen,  bargemen,  watermen,  porters, 
&c.  and  the  boats,  vefiels,  &c.  are  fubject  to  the  fame 
pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  for  any  frauds  or  offences, 
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as  in  Great-Britain.     7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22.  /  6.     3  and 
4  ^«n.  c.  8.  /  3. 

Laws,  by-laws,  ufages,  or  cuftoms  in  force  or  practice 
in  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Great-Britain, 
are  null  and  void.     7  and  8  Will.  ill.  c.  22.  /■  <)■ 

Upon  actions,  fuits,  and  informations  upon  laws  concern- 
ing- his  majefty's  duties,  or  {hips  or  goods  to  be  forfeited 
for  unlawful  importation  or  exportation,  the  jury  to  confift 
only  of  natives  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  or  perfons 
born  in  the  plantations.     7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  22.  /  11. 

Penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  act,  not  particularly  dif- 
pofed  of,  are  to  be,,  one-third  to  the  king,  one-third  to  the 
governor,  and  one-third  to  the  fuer.  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  22.  /.  7. 

Certificates  of  having  given  bond  in  Great-Britain  or 
Ireland,  fufpected  to  be  falfe  or  counterfeit,  the  governor, 
or  officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  may  take  fufficient  fecurity 
there,  for  the  due  difcharge  of  the  lading  in  Great-Britain  : 
and  if  certificates  of  the  difcharge  of  any  fuch  lading  are 
fufpected,  the  bond  there  given  may  not  be- cancelled,  till 
they  are  informed  of  the  truth  of  fuch  certificates  from 
the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms. 

Certificates,  cockets,  returns,  or  permits  counterfeited, 
razed,  or  falfified,  or  afterwards  knowingly  fo  ufed ;  the 
offender  to  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds.     7  and  8  Will.  III. 

C.  22.  /.   10. 

Hats  or  felts  are  not  to  be  fhipped  on  board  any  veffel, 
or  loaded  on  any  horfe,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  in  order 
to  be  conveyed  out  of  any  of  the  Briti(h  plantations,  to 
any  other  of  the  Britifti  plantations,  or  to  any  other  place 
whatsoever,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  hats  or  felts,  and  alfo 
five  hundred  pounds,  by  every  offender  for  every  fuch 
offence. 

Any  mafter  of  a  veffel,  mariner,  porter,  carrier,  wag- 
goner, boatman,  or  other  perfon,  knowingly  aiding  and 
affifting  in  fuch  offence,  forfeits  forty  pounds.  5Gf5.II. 
c.  22.  /  I,  2. 

No  corhmiffioner  or  officer  of  the  Cuftoms,  or  farmer 
of  the  Cuftoms  in  the  Britifh  plantations,  is  to  take  any 
entry  outwards,  or  fign  any  cocket,  &c.  for  the  exporting 
any  hats  or  felts,  or  knowingly  permit  or  contrive  the 
fame  to  be  done,  upon  forfeiture  of  his  office,  and  alfo 
five  hundred  pounds.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  /  4. 

Any  perfon  may  feize  and  convey  to  his  majefty's  next 
warehoufe  all  fuch  hats  and  felts  which  he  {hall  find  in  any 
Ihip  or  boat,  or  laid  on  or  near  the  fhore,  or  in  any  navi- 
gable river,  or  upon  any  horfe  or  carriage,  with  intent  to 
be  exported  and  conveyed  as  above.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  17../.  5. 

Every  offence  committed  againft  this  act  may  be  tried  in 
any  place  in  Great-Britain  or  the  plantations,  either  where 
the  offence  was  committed,  or  the  'offender  or  goods  are 
found.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  /  5. 

Rum  or  fpirits,  molafles  or  fyrups,  fugars  or  panneles 
of  the  product  of  any  plantation  in  Ametica,  not  in  the 
poffeffion  of  his  rriajefty,  imported  into  any  of  the  Britifh 
plantations  in  America,  are  to  pay  the  following  duties  in 
money  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  value  of  five 
Shillings  and  fix-pence  per  ounce  in  filver ;  viz.  1.  s.  d. 
Rum  or  fpirits,  the  gallon  o  o  9 

Molaff'es  or  fyrups,  the  gallon  006 

Sugars  and  panneles,  the  hundred  weight  O  5  O 

And  fo  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity,  to  be 
paid  down  in  ready  money  before  landing.     6  Geo.  II.  r.13. 

/•   I,  2- 

Any  of  the  faid  goods  landed  before  due  entry  and  pay- 
ment of  the  duty,  or  without  warrant  from  the  proper  of- 
ficer, are  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  the  governor, 
or  any  perfon  authorized  by  him,  or  by  warrant  of  a  juftice 
or  other  magiftrate,  or  by  any  cuftom,  impoft,  or  excife 
officer,  or  their  afiiftants.     6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  f.  3. 

Any  perfon  affifting  in  the  unlawful  landing,  or  receiv- 
ing into  their  cuilody  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods  fo  landed, 
are  to  forfeit  treble  the  value  ;  and  for  molefting  the  officer 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  fifty  pounds;  and  to  fuffer 
three  months  imprifonment. 

Officers  conniving  at  the  faid  offence  are  to  forfeit  fifty 
pounds,  and  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  employ- 
ment under  his  majeftv.     6Geo.  II.  c.  13.  /.  5,  6. 

Matters  of  {hips,  being  his  majefty's  fubjects,  receiving 
on  board  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  in  order  to  land  the 
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fame  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  this  act,  are  to  forfeit 
one  hundred  pounds.     6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  f.  7. 

Such  offences  and  forfeitures  may  be  profecuted,  within 
two  years  after  the|  offence,  in  any  court  of  admiralty  or 
record  in  his  majefty's  plantations  where  the  offence  is 
committed  ;  and  the  forfeiture  is  to  be  divided,  one-third 
to  his  majelty,  (which  (the  expences  of  profecution  being 
firft  paid  thereout)  is  to  be  applied  for  the  fupport  of  the 
government  of  the  colony  where  it  fhall  be  recovered)  one- 
third  to  tbe  governor,  and  one-third  to  the  informer  or  pro- 
fecutor.     6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  /  3,  1 1,  12. 

In  all  fuch  profecutions  for  illegal  landing  the  faid  goods, 
the  onus  probandi  is  to  lie  on  the  claimer  or  owner  thereof. 
6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  /  8. 

Any  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  in  any  veffel  built  in  Great- 
Britain,  and  belonging  to  his  majefty's  fubjects,  of  which 
the  major  part  refide  in  Great-Britain,  and  ths  relidue  ei- 
ther in  Great-Britain,  or  in  fome  of  his  majefty's  fugar 
colonies  in  America}  or  in  any  veffel  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jefty's fubjects  refiding  in  Great- Britain,  and  navigated  ac- 
cording to  law,  that  {hall  clear  outwards  from  Great- 
Britain  to  any  of  the  faid  colonies,  may  {hip  fugars  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  faid  colonies,  to 
carry  to  any  foreign  part  of  Europe  ;  provided  a  licence  be 
firft  taken  out  for  that  purpofe,  under  the  hands  of  three  of 
the  commiffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  fubjeit  to  the  regula- 
tions and  on  the  conditions  following,  viz. 

"The  mafter  or  owner  of  the  veffel  muft  give  notice  in 
writing  to  thecuftomer  or  collector  and  comptroller  of  the 
port,  where  the  veffel  lies,  of  his  intention  to  proceed  to 
the  faid  colonies  to  lade  fugars  for  fome  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope than  Great-Britain,  and  enter  into  bond  with  one  or 
mere  fufficient  fecurities,  in  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  pounds 
if  the  {hip  be  of  lefs  burden  than  a(  hundred  tons,  and  two 
thoufand  pounds  if  {he  be  of  that,  or  a  greater  burden,  on 
condition  that,  if  a  licence  be  granted,  the  fhip  (hall  pro- 
ceed to  the  faid  colonies;  that  he  {hall  deliver  the  licence 
to  the  collector,  comptroller,  and  naval  officer  there,  if 
he  intends  to  make  ufe  of  the  liberty  granted  by  it,  which 
he  fhall  declare  in  writing  to  them  before  he  takes  any  goods 
on  board ;  and  that  no  tobacco,  molaff'es,  ginger,  cotton, 
wool,  indigo,  fuftic,  or  other  dying  wood,  tar,  pitch, 
turpentine,  hemp,  mall,  yards,  bowfprits,  copper  ore, 
beaver  (kins,  or  other  furs  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  any  of  the  Britifti  plantations  in  America, 
fhall  be  taken  on  board,  unlefs  for  neceffary  provifions  in 
the  voyage;  that,  before  the  veffel  proceds  to  any  foreign 
port,  {be  {hall  touch  at  fome  port  in  Great-Britain,  and 
that  the  mafter  fhall  deliver  to  the  cuftomer  or  collector 
and  comptroller  a  true  manifeft,  attefted  upon  oath,  of  the 
whole  lading,  with  the  marks,  numbers,  package,  and  con- 
tents, and  produce  the  licence,  with  a  certificate  of  the 
marks,  numbers,  package,  and  contents,  and  forts  of  fu- 
gar on  board,  that  the  veffel  {hall  return  to  Great-Britain 
within  eight  months  after  delivering  the  lading  in  any 
foreign  parr,  and  before  {he  returns  to  any  of  the  planta- 
tions in  America ;  and  that,  if  fbe  takes  any  goods  on 
board  before  her  return  to  Great-Britain,  they  (hall  be  en- 
tered and  landed  as  other  {hips  are  obliged  to  do  by  the 
laws  of  the  Cuftoms.  Then  a  licence  is  to  be  granted  for 
that  voyage  only,  to  load  and  carry  fugars  of  the  growth 
and  production  of  his  majefty's  fugar  colonies  in  America, 
to  any  foreign  part,  according  to  the  purport  and  intention 
of  this  aft,  provided  the  mafter  makes  oath  as  follows : 

"  Jurat.  A.  B.  that  the  {hip  or  veffel,  called  the  [name] 
whereof  he,  this  deponent  or  affirmant,  is  mafter,  and 
hath  the  charge  and  command  for  this  prefent  voyage  to 
[place  bound  to]  being  [defcribe  the  built]  fhip  or  Vfflel  of 
this  burden  of  [number]  tons,  was  built  at  [place]  in  the 
year  [time  when]  and  that  the  faid  {hip  or  veffel  is  wholly 
owned  by  the  perfon  or  perfons  whofe  name  or  names  and 
ufual  place  or  places  of  abode  is  or  are  under- mentioned, 
and  fubferibed  by  this  deponent  or  affirmant,  and  that  fuch 
owner  or  owners  is  or  are  his  majefty's  Britifti  fubjeit  or 
fubjects,  and  that  no  foreigner  directly  or  indirectly  hath 
any  fliarc,  part,  or  intereft  in  the  faid  {hip  or  veffel,  to  the 
beft  of  this  deponent's  or  affirmant's  knowledge  or  belief, 
and  that  he,  this  deponent  or  affirmant,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners  navigating  the  faid  Ihip  or  veffel  are  his 
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in  making  very  neat  chefts  of  various  forms  and  fizes,  for 
holding  gold  arid  filver  plate.  The  matters  take  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who,  when  out  of  his 
time,  may  get  about  eighteen  (hillings  a  week;  or,  wiih 
about  fifty  pounds,  may  fet  up  matter. 

PLEDGE.  Pledges  in  ftatute  merchant  (hall  be  an- 
fwerable  if  the  principal  be  inefficient.  Stat,  de  Jidercator. 
II  Edw.  I. 

Poor  plaintiffs  not  to  find  pledges,  Stat.  Wall.  12  Ed.l. 
but  to  give  caution  per  fidem,  Ibid. 

Pledges  may  be  bound  as  principal  debtors.  Stat,  de 
Mercator.  13  Edw.  I.  Jlat.  3. 

Fines  to  be  taken  in  prefence  of  pledges.  38  Edw.  III. 
Jlat.  1.  c.  3. 

PLESKOW.    See  Livonia. 

PLOUGH,  in  agriculture,  a  well  known  machine  for 
the  breaking  up  of  ground,  that  confifts  of  a  train,  and 
two  large  irons,  namely,  the  coulter  and  fharej  the  one 
pointed,  the  other  edged. 

The  ftruc'ture  and  contrivance  of  the  plough  is  various  in 
various  kinds  of  ground  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follows : 
Double-wheeled  plough,  ufed  throughout  Hertfordshire, 
&c.  It  is  one  of  the  belt,  ftrongeft,  and  eafieft  draughts 
of  any,  and  fuits  all  kinds  of  land,  except  miry  clays  in 
winter. 

Lincoln/hire  plough,  is  very  good  for  fenny  lands,  fubjedt 
to  weeds  and  (edges,  but  free  from  ftones. 

Suffix  fingle- wheel  plough,  a  plough  invented  to  cut 
drains  about  Caxton  in  Cambridgefliire,  in  ftiff  miry  clay 
grounds.  It  has  two  coulters,  one  before  the  other,  which, 
bending  inwards,  cut  each  fide  of  the  trench,  which  is  a 
foot  wide  at  bottom,  a  foot  and  a  half  at  top,  and  a  foot 
deep :  this  plough  is  drawn  by  twenty  horfes. 

Dray  plough,  is  the  mqft  common  :  it  is  made  without 
wheel  or  foot,  of  an  eafy  draught,  beft  in  winter  for  miry 
clays,  where  the  land  is  (oft. 

Spanijh  plough,  is  a  kind  of  femicircle,  pitched  on  one 
end,  with  the  convex  fide  turned  to  the  ploughman,  and 
the  concave  fide,  a  little  inclined,  to  the  horfe :  its  tail 
is  in  a  right  line  to  the  (hare. 

With  this  plough  and  one  horfe,  the  Spaniards  plough 
two  or  three  acres  in  a  day. 

Caichejler  plough,  is  a  fine  light-wheel  plough,  which, 
with  two  horfes,  will  cut  up  two  acres  of  their  land  in  a 
day.  It  has  an  iron^earth  board  made-rounding,  which 
turns  the  turf  better  than  any  other  plough. 
One-wheel  plough,  may  be  ufed  in  any  ground. 
Double  plough.  In  this  there  is  one  plough  fixed  to  the 
fide  of  another,  fo  that  by  means  of  four  horfes  and  two 
men,  a  double  furrow  is  ploughed.  Add  to  thefe  another 
kind  whereby  two  furrows  are  ploughed  at  once,  one  un- 
der another,  whereby  the  earth  is  ftirred  up  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  deep. 

Plough,  among  bookbinders,  is  a  tool  with  which  the 
leaves  of  books  are  cut  fmooth. 

PLOUGHING,  one  of  the  principal  operations  in  agri- 
culture performed  by  the  plough. 

This  is  principally  either  of  lays  or  of  fallows. 
Ploughing  of  lays,  is  the  firft  cutting  up  of  grafs  ground 
for  corn ;  which  is  ufually  done  in  January,  when  the  earth 
is  wet,  and  the  turf  tough,  fo  as  to  hold  turning  without 
breaking. 

Ploughing  of  fallows,  or  fallowing,  is  a  preparing  of  land 
by  ploughing,  long  before  it  be  ploughed  for  feed.  This 
is  a  confiderable  benefit  to  lands,  few  of  which  will  bear 
above  two  crops  fucceffively  without  fuch  refpite. 

There  are  commonly  three  fallowings ;  the  firft  is,  as 
foon  as  the  hufbandman  has  done  fowing;  and  this  is  to 
be  very  (hallow,  well  turned,  and  clapped  clofe  together : 
the  fecond  is  in  June,  when  they  go  the  full  depth ;  the 
third,  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  If  it  rife  full  of 
clods,  they  harrow  it  down;  but  foon  (trick-fiae,  or 
plough  it  up  again  into  ridges. 

In  Staffordihire',  befides  the  three  fummer  fallowings, 
they  give  their  land  a  winter  fallowing.  This  ploughing 
of  land  four  times  Virgil  recommends. 

PLUMBER.  The  boy  defigned  for  this  bufinefs, 
.ought  to  have  ftrength  of  body,  and  a  healthy  constitu- 
tion, to  withftand  the  unhappy  effects  of  the  lead.  The 
plumber  cafts  leaden  pipes,  (heets  of  lead,  and,  fometimes 
leaden  ftatues.     In  catting  leaden  citterns,  he  makes  ufe 


of  a  long  kind  of  trough  of  a  proper  breadth,  covered  at 
bottom  with  fifted  fand,  which  is  laid  perfectly  level.     On 
this  fand  the  impreffion  is  made  of  the  mouldings  that  are 
to  go  round  the  front  of  the  cittern,  by  preffing  upon  it  a 
wooden  moulding  of  the  fame  form  ;  and  the  other  orna- 
ments  ufually  feen  on  citterns,  as  any  kind  of  beaft,  or 
bird,  are  alfo  imprefled  in  the  fand  from  leaden  or  wooden 
figures  made  for  that  purpofe.     This  being  done,  a  more 
than  fufficient  quantity  of  lead  is  melted  in  a  copper,  and 
afterwards  laded  into  a  ftrong  wooden  veflel  at  the  end  of. 
the  trough,  or  long  bench,   with   a  board  on  each  fide, 
which  extends  the  whole  breadth;  and  being  filled,  the 
plumber  takes  hold  of  the  long  end  of  a  lever  fixed  to  the 
cieling,  to  the  (hort  end  of  which  is  a  chain  fixed  to  the 
veflel  filled  with  lead,  and  in  an  inftant  he  turns  the  lead 
into  the  trough.      He  then  immediately  takes  a  ftrong 
thick  piece  of  wood,  made  to  bear  upon  the  fides  of  the 
trough,  and  to  approach  fo  near  to  the  fand,  as  to  leaves 
vacancy  anfwerable  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheet  of  lead  : 
this  kind  of  (trickle  he  puts  mro  the  trough,  and  another 
perfon  taking  the  other  end,    they   fwiftly  move  alongy 
fweeping  the  melted  lead  before  them,   till   reaching  the 
other  end,   the  remainder  falls  into  a  receiver.     In  this 
manner  all  (heets  of  lead  are  caft ;  only  no  figures  or  mould- 
ings are  imprefled  in  the  fand.     The  ciftern  being  thus 
call,  the  fides  are  doubled   up   from  the  front,  and  bent 
again  to  form  the  back,  where  they  are  foldered  together ; 
and  then  the  bottom  is   cut  out  of  a  fteet  of  lead,  and 
foldered  on. 

They  caft  pipes  in  a  cylindrical  tube  of  about  a  yard 
long,  which  (lands  on  one  end,  has  hinges,  and  can  be 
opened  and  (hut.  This  tube  has  a  round  piece  of  iron 
that  runs  through  it.  Into  this  tube  they  pour  the  melted 
lead,  and  inftantly  plucking  out  the  iron,  by  means  of  a 
lever,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  a  chain,  they  open  the  tube, 
take  out  the  pipe,  and  inftantly  (hutting  it,  put  in  the  iron, 
and  caft  another  as  before.  Thefe  pipes,  when  ufed,  are 
afterwards  made  of  any  length,  by  being  foldered  together. 
The  plumbers  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  with  an 
apprentice ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  get  fifteen 
(hillings  or  a  guinea  a  week  ;  or,  if  he  has  a  hundred 
pounds,  he  may  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

PLUSH,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  ftufF  with  a  fort  of 
velvet  nap  or  (hag  on  one  fide,  confiding  of  a  woof  of  a 
fingle  woollen  thread,  and  a  double  warp  ;  the  one  of  two 
woollen  threads  twilled,  the  other  goat's  or  camel's  hair ; 
though  there  are  plufhes  entirely  of  worded,  others  of  hair, 
and  others  again  of  cotton,  &c. 

It  is  manufactured  like  velvet  on  a  loom  with  three 
treadles  :  two  of  which  feparate  and  deprefs  the  woollen 
warp,  and  the  third  raifes  the  hair  warp,  upon  which  the 
workman,  throwing  the  fhuttle,  pafles  the  woof  between 
the  woollen  and  hair  warp  ;  and  afterwards,  laying  a  brafs 
broach  or  needle  under  that  of  the  hair,  he  cuts  it  thereon 
with  a  knife  deftined  for  that  purpofe,  conducting  the  knife 
on  the  broach,  which  is  made  a  little  hollow  all  its  length  ; 
and  thus  gives  the  furface  of  the  pluft  an  appearance  of 
velvet. 

Whoever  were  the  inventors  of  plufh,  whether  the  Eng' 
lift,  or  Dutch,  it  is  certain  the  French  make  the  mod  of 
it,  there  being  feveral  very  confiderable  pluft  manufactures 
at  Amiens,  Abbeville,  and  Compeigne. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  pluft,  all  of  filk,  fome  of 
which  have  a  pretty  long  nap  on  one  fide,  and  fome  on 
both. 

POCKET  of  wool,  is  half  a  fack.     3  hjl.  f.  96. 
POINT,  or  Cut-Work,     Foreign  point  or  cut-work 
not  to  be  fold  in  England,  or  exported  or  imported,  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  13.     Englift  point  or  cut-work  may  be  ex- 
ported duty-free,   11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  3.  /  15. 

POITOU.  Grain,  wine,  chefnuts,  hemp,  and  wool, 
are  the  products  of  this  province  j  the  meadows,  whofe 
herbage  is  an  excellent  pafture,  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
raife  and  feed  a  great  number  of  large  and  fmall  cattle,  of 
horfes  and  mules,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  very  confi- 
derable trade.  The  beft  (tuds  of  horfes  are  in  the  twelve' 
pariftes,  called  the  Wood  of  Eitos,  in  four  of  which  there 
are  fait  marftes. 

At  Partinay,   Niort,    Fontenoy,  Thouars,  «nd  many 
other  places  of  their  diftricts,  are  made  cloths,  druggets, 
ferges,  and  linfey  woolfeys ;  at  Niort  alfo  chamois  is  pre- 
pared } 
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pared  ;  woollen  (lockings  and  caps  at  St.  Maixant,  and 
hardware  are  Chattellerault. 

Twenty-five  thoufand  pound  of  wool  is  gathered  in  this 
province,  befides  which  there  is  brought  from  Spain  about 
fix  hundred  thoufand  pound,  of  which,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thoufand  pieces  of  (tuffs  are  annnually  made;  and 
here  are  only  three  forges  of  iron,  and  two  paper-mills. 

POLAND.  This  trade  is  of  no  great  importance, 
though  it  is  not  fo  fmall  neither  as  to  be  left  out  in  a  work 
of  this  nature,  as  it  takes  off  pretty  large  quantities  of  our 
manufactures,  though  principally  from  the  Dutch  :  Poland 
has  no  other  ports  than  Dantzick  and  Elbing,  from  whence 
we  inipoft  naval  (lores  (as  from  Denmark  and  Sweden) 
with  fome  iron,  fleel,  pot-afhes,  (lurgeon,  linen,  and 
fail-cloth  ;  and  in  return,  (end  them'  feveral  forts  of  woollens, 
herrings,  mercerv,  and  drapery  ;  fome  tobacco,  fugar,  rice, 
&c.  as  we  do  to  the  Stefirtets  in  Pruffia,  though  from 
thence  we  receive  but  very  little  in  return.  Dantzick  alfo 
furnifhes  us  with  fpruce  beer  and  bees-wax,  as  both  this 
and  Stetin  do  with  Eaft  Country  plank.  See  Dantzick. 
POLE,  in  geography,  the  extremity  of  the  earth's  axis, 
or  one  of  the  points  on  the  furface  of  our  globe,  through 
which  the  axis  pafies. 

Pole,  in  fpherics,  a  point  equally  diftant  from  every 
part  of  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere, 
as  the  center  is  in  a  plain  figure;  or  it  is  a  point  ninety 
degrees  diftant  from  the  plane  of  a  circle,-  and  in  a  line, 
called  the  axis,  palling  perpendicularly  through  the  center. 
The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  the  horizon ;  and 
the  poles  of  the  equator  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
fphere. 

Pole,  perch,  or  rod,  in  furveying,  is  a  meafure  con- 
taining fixteen  feet  and  a  half,  otherwife  called  a  rod  or 
perch. 

Pole,  or  polar  ftar,  is  a  ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude, 
the  lad  in  the  tail  of  Urfa  Minor. 

Its  longitude  Mr.  Flamftead  makes  24  deg.  14  min. 
41  fee. ;  its  latitude,  66  deg.  4  min.  11  fee. 

The  nearnefs  of  this  ftar  to  the  pole,  whence  it  happens 
that  it  never  fets,  renders  it  of  vaft  fervice  in  navigation, 
&c.  for  determining  the  meridian  line,  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  and,  confequemly,  the  latitude  of  the  place,  Stc. 

Pole,  a  copper  money  (truck  at  Boghar,  an  ancient 
province  of  Perfia,  at  prefent  governed  by  its  own  prince, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  go  to  the  filver  coin  of 
the  country,  worth  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  fols 
Tournois,  though  this  value  is  not  always  certain,  as  it 
rifes  or  falls'as  the  prince  pleafes. 
POLICY.     See  Insurance. 

POLISHER,  or  burnifher,  an  inilrument  ufed  for  po- 
iithing  and  burnifhing  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  when 
gilt  or  filvered,  or  any  other  matters  proper  to  take  a 
polilh. 

The  gilders  ufe  an  iron  polifher  to  prepare  their  metals 
before  gilding,  and  the  blood-done  to  give  them  the  bright 
polilh  after  gilding. 

The  polifher  ufed  by  the  makers  of  fpurs  and  bits,  &c. 
is  partly  iron,  partly  fteel,  and  partly  wood  ;  it  Confifts  of 
an  iron  bar  with  a  wooden  handle  at  one  end,  and  a  hook 
at  the  other,  to  fallen  it  to  another  piece  of  wood  held  in 
the  vice,  while  the  operator  is  at  work.  In  the  middle 
of  the  bow  within  fide,  is  what  is  properly  called  the  po- 
lifher, being  a  triangular  piece  of  fteel  with  a  tail,  where- 
by it  is  riveted  to  the  bow. 

The  polifhers,  among  cutlers,  are  a  kind  of  wooden 
grind-Hones  made  of  walnut-tree,  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  of  a  diameter  at  pleafure,  which  are  turned  round  by 
the  great  wheel :  upon  thefe  they  fmooth  and  polifli  their 
works  with  emery  and  putty. 

The  polithers  for  glafs  confift  of  two  pieces  of  wood ; 
the  one  flat,  covered  with  an  old  hat;  the  other  long  and 
half  round,  fattened  on  the  former,  whofe  edge  it  exceeds 
on  both  fides  by  fome  inches,  which  ferve  the  workmen 
to  take  hold  of,  and  to  work  backwards  and  forwards  by. 
The  polifhers,  ufed  by  fpeftacle-makers,  are  pieces  of 
wood  afoot  long,  feven  or  eight  inches  broad,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  covered  with  old  beaver  hat,  whereon 
they  polifli  the  (hell  and  horn-frames  their  fpectacle-  glades 
are  to  be  fet  in. 

POLISHING,  the  art  of  giving  a  glofs  to  a  thing,  as 
a  precious  (tone,  marble,  glafs,  mirrour,  &c. 
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Polishing  and  grinding  of  glajfes,  &c.  In  order  id 
grind  plate-glals,  they  lay  it  horizontally  upon  a  flat  done 
table,  made  ot  a  very  fine  grained  free-done;  and,  for  its 
greater  fecurity,  they  plaifler  it  down  with  lime  or  ftucco. 
For,  otherwife,  the  force  of  the  workmen,  or  the  motion 
of  the  wheel  with  which  they  grind,  would  move  it  about. 
This  (lone  table  is  fupported  by  a  (Irong  frame  made  of 
wood,  with  a  ledge  quite  round  its  edges,  rifing  about  two 
inches  higher  than  the  glafs.  Upon  this  glafs,  to  be  ground, 
is  laid  another  rough  glafs,  not  above  half  fo  big,  and  fo 
loofe  as  to  Aide  upon  it;  but  cemented  to  a  wooden  plank 
to  guard  it  from  the  injury  it  mud  otherwife  receive  from 
the  fcraping  of  the  wheel,  to  which  this  plank  is  fattened  ; 
and  from  the  weights  laid  upon  it  to  promote  the  grinding, 
or  triture  of  the  glades.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a 
wheel  made  of  hard  light  wood,  about  fix  inches  diameter; 
by  pulling  of  which  backwards  and  forwards  alternately, 
and  fometimes  turning  it  round,  the  workmen,  who  al- 
ways (land  oppofite  to  each  other,  produce  a  Conftant  at- 
trition between  the  two  glades,  and  bring  them  to  what 
degree  of  fmoothnefs  they  pleafe,  by  (irft  pouring  in  water 
and  coarfe  fand  ;  after  that  a  finer  fort  of  fand,  as  the 
work  advanceth ;  till  at  lad  you  mud  pour  in  the  powder 
of  fmalt.  As  the  upper  or  incumbent  glafs  polifties  and 
grows  fmoother,  it  mud  be  taken  away,  and  another  from 
time  to  time  put  in  its  place. 

This  engine  is  called  a  mill  by  the  artifts,  and  is  ufed 
only  in  the  grinding  of  the  largeft  fize  glades :  for,  in  the 
grinding  of  the  lefier  glades,  they  are  content  to  work 
without  a  wheel,  and  to  have  only  four  wooden  handles 
fattened  to  the  four  corners  of  the  (lone  which  loads  the 
upper  plank,  by  which  they  work  it  about. 

When  the  grinder  has  done  his  part,  who  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  bring  the  glafs  to  an  exact  plainnefs,  it  is  turned 
over  to  the  care  of  the  polilher,  who,  with  the  fine  pow- 
der of  Tripoli  (tone  or  emery,  brings  it  to  a  perfect:  even- 
nefs  and  luftre.  The  inftrument  made  ufe  of  in  this  branch, 
is  a  board  furnifhed  with  a  felt  and  a  fmall  roller,  which 
the  workman  moves  by  means  of  a  double  handle,  at 
both  ends.  The  artift,  in  working  of  this  roller,  is 
affided  by  a  wooden  hoop  or  fpring,  to  the  end  of  which 
it  is  fixed ;  for  the  fpring,  by  conftantly  bringing  the  roller 
back  to  trie  fame  points,  facilitates  the  action  of  the  work- 
man's arm. 
POLITICAL.  See  Arithmetic. 
POLIUM,  poley,  a  medicinal  plant,  which  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  treacle  of  Andromachus. 

It  refills  putrefaction,  provokes  urine,  removes  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  menfes,  and  cures  the  jaundice.  An  infufion 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  beneficial  in  lethargic  diforders, 
and,  confequently,  in  epilepfies.  What  the  polium  of  the 
ancients  was  we  know  not.  It  is  faid  to  be  beneficial  a- 
gainft  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals. 

POLL-MONEY,  was  a  tax  ordained  by  ait  of  parlia- 
ment. 18  Car.  II.  c.  I.  and  19  Car.  II.  c.  6.  Bythefirft 
of  which  every  fubject  in  this  kingdom  was  afleded  by  the 
head  or  poll,  according  to  his  degree,  viz.  every  duke,  one 
hundred  pounds;  every  marquifs,  eighty  pounds;  barons, 
thirty  pounds;  knights,  twenty  pounds;  efquires,  ten 
pounds;  and  every  fingle  perfon,  twelve  pence,  &c.  And 
that  this  is  no  new  tax,  appears  by  former  acts  of  parliament. 
There  was  anciently  (fays  Cambden  in  his  notes  upon  coins) 
a  perfonal  tribute  called  capiiatio  (poll-fllver)  impofed  up- 
on the  poll  or  perfon  of  every  one,  of  women  from 
the  twelfth,  of  men  from  the  fourteenth  year  of  their  age. 
POLYPODY,  pofypodium,  many  feet,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  parafitical  kind,  of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  namely,  common  polopody,  and 
polypody  of  the  oak,  or  pofypodium  quercinum,  which  is  reck- 
oned much  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  roots  only  are  ufed  in  medicine,  being  accounted 
opening,  and  gently  purging,  being  rarely  given  by  them- 
felves,  but  put  among  thole  purging  fimples  which  are 
ilronger.  They  are  fuppofed  to  purge  bilous  melancholic 
humours,  to  open  obftruitions  of  the  liver,  to  help  the  jaun- 
dice and  dropfy,  and  provoke  urine ;  they  are  good  for  the 
fcurvy,  and  are  frequently  an  ingredient  in  antifcorbutic 
diet-drinks. 

POMATUM,  pomado,  a  cornpofition  of  apples  with  lard 
and  ro(e-water,  ufed  by  way  of  unguent  on  many  occafions, 
particularly  for  pimples,  fcurfs,  &c. 
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Pomatums  are  occafionally  perfumed  with  the  odours  of 
jeflamines,  oranges,  jonquils,  tuberofes,  &c. 

The  beft  is  faid  to  be  that  prepared  of  kids  greafe,  pip- 
pins, an  orange  fliced,  with  a  glafs  of  rofe-water,  and  half 
a  glafs  of  white-wine  boiled  arid  ftrained,  and  at  laft  fprink- 
led  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds. 

As  to  the  unguentum  pomatum,  fee  the  College  Difpenfa- 
tory.  Dr.  Quincy  obferves,  that  the  apple  is  of  no  figni- 
ficancy  at  all,  and  that  the  common  pomatum  is  only  lard 
beat  into  a  cream  with  rofe-water,  and  fcented  with  oil  of 
lemons,  thyme,  or  the  like. 

POMEGRANATE,  malus  punka,  granata,  a  medici- 
nal fruit  like  an  apple  or  quince,  full  of  feeds,  inclofed  with- 
in a  reddifh  pulp,  containing  either  a  fweet  vinous  juice,  or 
one  more  acrid  and  acerb. 

Pomegranates  grow  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  many  other 
countries,  and  flower  in  June,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in 
September. 

Of  -the  kernels  are  made  fyrups  and  conferves ;  and  the 
peel  which  is  called  malkorium,  reckoned  very  aftringent, 
is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  remedies  and  ptifans,  for  dyfente- 
ries,  diarrhaeas,  lienteries,  hemorrhages,  and  relaxations 
of  the  gums. 

The  ancients  ufed  the  rind,  as  the  moderns  do  fumac,  in 
the  preparation  of  leather. 

There  is  but  little  of  the  true  conferve  made ;  that  which 
ordinarily  pafles  for  it  being  only  fugar  melted  down,  to 
which  they  give  the  colour  and  fharp  tafte  with  cochineal, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  alum. 

POMERANIA.    See  Stettin. 

POMPHOLYX,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  metalline  fluor, 
being  a  white,  light,  friable  fubftance,  found  adhering  to  the 
lid  or  covercle  of  crucibles  or  furnaces,  wherein  copper  is 
melted  with  calamine  ftone  for  the  making  of  brafs. 

PONDICHERRY.     See  Coromandel  Coast. 

PONT,  or  Punt,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  China;  of 
which  ten  go  to  one  cobre,  and  the  cobre  is  about  thirteen 
one-fixth  French  inches. 

POOLE-HARBOUR.  By  29  Geo.  II.  f.  5.  The. 
mayor,  bailiffs,  burgefTes,  and  collectors',  &c.  may  demand 
payment  of  the  feveral  duties  appointed  by  this  act,  in  re- 
{pe<3:  of  goodsj  &c.  imported  into  Poole  harbour,  and  alfo 
of  ballaft  duties  and  boomage,  from  the  mafter  of  the  vef- 
fel  wherein  fuch  goods,  &c.  fhall  be  imported,  at  the  time 
he  fhall  make  his  entry,  with  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  of 
the  cargo  of  fuch  veffel ;  and  may  alfo  demand  payment  of 
the  duties  on  goods,  &c.  exported  from,  reloaded  at,  or  ta- 
ken out  of  any  other  vefTel  in  the  faid  port  or  harbour,  in 
order  to  be  exported,  from  the  mafter,  at  the  time  he  fhall 
clear  out. 

Seil.  6.  On  non-payment  of  the  duties,  the  mayor,  or 
any  jufticeof  the  peace,  of  the  town  of  Poole,  may,  by  war- 
rant, diftrain  or  flop  fuch  vefTel  till  the  duties  are  paid,  with 
the  cofts  and  charges  of  fuch  diftrefs. 

Sea.  7.  The  mafter  to  deliver  to  the  collector  of  the  du- 
ties, in  writing,  an  account  of  all  goods  on  board,  fubjecl 
to  thefe  duties,  on  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  offence. 

Setii,  8.  Salt  and  rice,  for  which  the  duty  fhall  have  been 
paid  on  importation,  to  be  exempted. 

Seel.  9.  The  mafter  to  forfeit  forty  fhillings,  if  he  refufes 
or  neglects  to  ftation  his  vefTel  in  fuch  place  as  the  quay- 
mafter  fhall  affign  for  taking  in  or  throwing  out  ballaft,  for 
loading  or  unloading  his  vefTel. 

Seli.  16.  All  goods,  landed  on  any  quay  or  wharf,  fhall 
be  removed  in  three  days  from  the  landing,  or  the  owners 
forfeit  twelve-pence  per  ton,  for  every  ton  of  goods  remain- 
ing after  that  time,  and  likewife  twelve-pence  per  ton,  for 
every  forty-eight  hours  they  fhall  remain  there. 

Set!.  17.  No  perfon  to  empty  any  ballaft,  he.  into  the 
harbour,  on  pain  of  being  deemed  a  public  nuifance,  and 
being  punifhed  accordingly. 

Seel.  18.  Twenty  hundred  weight  of  fcale  goods,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  gallons  of  liquids,  or  forty  fquare 
feet  of  meafurable  goods,  to  be  deemed  a  ton.  If  any  dif- 
pute  arifes  as  to  tonage,  to  be  determined  by  the  mayor  and 
two  juftices,  and  four  younger  brothers  of  the  Trinity- 
houfe,  or  the  majority  of  them. 

The  table  or  fchedule  of  harbour-duties,  quayage,  or 
wharfage,  boomage  and  ballaft  duties,  chargeable  on  the 
goods,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  mafter. 

For  every  ton  of  goods,  imported  or  exported,  fhipped  or 


unfhipped,  laden  or  unladen,  in,  on,  or  out  of,  any  fhip  op 
vefTel,  within  the  limits  of  the  harbour  of  Poole,  the  fum  of 
three-pence  per  ton. 

Provided  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  import  or  export,  &c.  any 
goods  into  or  from  the  channel,  leading  to  Wareham,  to  the 
weft  ward  of  the  fouth-weft  buoy,  oft7  the  bulwarks  of  Ham- 
key,  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Utile  channel,  leading  to 
Poole,  free  of  the  faid  duty  :  neither  mail  any  duty  be  paid 
by  open  boats,  lighters  or  barges  without  decks,  for  bring- 
ing goods  from  Wareham,  or  any  part  of  the  channel,  to 
the  weft  of  the  fouth-weft  buoy,  or  any  part  of  the  iile  of 
Purbeck,  within  North-haven  Point  aforefaid  ;  but,  if  the 
goods  fhall  be  imported  in  decked  veflels  into  or  out  of  the 
little  channel  within  Poole  flakes,  then  the  duties  to  be 
paid. 

For  boomage  the  following  duties  fhall  be  paid,  except 
for  vefTels  employed  in  fifhingor  dredging. 

Every  decked  vefTel  of  ten  tons  burthen,  or  under,  fhall 
pay  fix-pence. 

Ditto  twenty  tons,  or  above  ten,  one  milling. 
Ditto  thirty  tons,  or  above  twenty,  two  fhillings. 
Ditto  forty  tons,  or  above  thirty,  three  fhillings. 
Ditto  fifty  tons,  or  above  forty,  four  fhillings. 
Ditto  fixty  tons,  or  above  fifty,  five  fhillings. 
Ditto  one  hundred  tons,  or  above  fixty,  fix  {hillings. 
Ditto  above  one  hundred  tons,  feven  fhillings. 
For  ballaft  the  following  duties  mail  be  paid  :  for  every 
ton  of  ballaft,  fhipped  or  unfhipped  within  Poole  flakes,  fix- 
pence.     But  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  fhip  or  unfhip  ballaft  in 
the  channel  leading  to  Wareham,  to  the  weftward  of  the 
fouth-weft  buoy,  or  any  part  of  the  ifle  of  Purbeck,  within 
North-haven  Point,  duty  free.  And  no  more  than  fix-pence 
per  ton  {hall  be  paid  for  unfhipping  and  {hipping  ballaft  with- 
in Poole  flakes  to  careen. 

Tobacco-pipe  clay  to  be  exempted  from  all  duties. 
POOR.  By  fiat.  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  /  I,  3.  and  17  Geo.  II. 
c.  38.  /.  12.  Afleflments  for  the  poor  ought  to  be  made 
according  to  the  vifible  eftate  of  the  inhabitants  there,  both 
real  and  perfonal,  and  no  inhabitant  there  is  to  be  taxed  to 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  regard  of  any  eftate  he 
hath  elfewhere  in  any  other  town  or  place,  but  only  in  re- 
gard of  the  vifible  eftate  he  hath  in  the  town  where  he  dwells, 
and  not  for  any  other  land  he  hath  in  any  other  place  or 
town;  faid  by  Hutton  and  Croke  J.  to  have  been  refolved 
by  all  the  judges  of  England  upon  a  reference  made  to  them, 
and  upon  a  conference  by  them  had  together.  2  BulJ.  354. 
9  Car.  in  Sir  Anthony  Earby's  cafe. 

Rent  is  no  {landing  rule  for  making  a  poor  rate;  forcir- 
cumftances  may  differ,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  regard  ad 
Jiatum  &  facilitates.  Comb.  478.  Pafch.  10  Will.  III.  B. 
R.  The  king  v.  Jufiices  of  peace  of  the  precinct  of  Catherine 
Church,  Norwich. 

The  feflions  upon  fetting  afide  a  rate  may  make  a  new 
one  themfelves,  or  order  the  church-wardens  and  overfeers 
to  make  a  new  one,  they  having  it  in  their  difcretion  to 
make  a  new  rate  at  feflions,  or  remand  it  to  the  church- 
wardens, &c.  to  make  a  new  one.  2  Salk.  483.  Mich.  10 
Will.  III.  B.  R.  The  parijh  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditch's  cafe. 

The  church-wardens  and  overfeers  may  make  a  rate  of 
themfelves;  per  cur.  2  Salk.  531.  Hill.  2  Ann.  B.  R.  in 
Tawneys  cafe. 

Dr.  D'Avenant's  Scheme  for  fetting  the  Poor  to  work.  ' 
Firft,  that  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  fubferibe  and  pay  the  fum 
of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  as  a  flock  for  and  towards 
the  better  maintaining  the  impotent  poor,  and  for  buying 
commodities  and  materials  to  employ  and  fet  at  work  the 
other  poor,  be  incorporated  and  made  one  body  politic,  &c. 
by  the  name  of  the  governor  and  company  for  maintaining 
and  employing  the  poor  of  this  kingdom. 

By  all  former  propofitions,  it  was  intended  that  the  pa- 
riflies  fhould  advance  feveral  years  rates  to  raife  a  flock  ; 
but,  by  this  propofal,  the  experiment  is  to  be  made  by  pri- 
vate perfons,  at  their  rifle;  and  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  may  be  judged  a  very  good  flock,  which  added  to 
the  poor's  rate  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  will  be  a  very 
good  fund  for  buying  commodities  and  materials  for  a  mil- 
lion of  money  at  any  time.  This  fubfeription  ought  to  be 
free  for  every  body ;  and  if  the  fum  were  fubferibed  in  the 
feveral  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  in  proportion  to 
their  poor  rates,  or  the  monthly  afTefTment,  it  would  be  moft 
convenient ;  and  provifion  may  be  made,  that  no  perfon 
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fhall  transfer  his  intereft  biit  to  one  of  the  fame  county, 
which  will  keep  the  intereft  there  during  the  term  ;  and  as 
to  its  being  one  corporation,  it  is  prefumed  this  will  be  moft 
beneficial  to  the  public.  For  firft,  all  difputes  on  removes, 
which  are  very  chargeable  and  burthenfbme,  will  be  at  an 
end,  this  propofal  intending,  that,  wherever  the  poor  are, 
they  (hall  be  maintained  or  employed.  Secondly,  it  will 
prevent  one  county  which  (hall  be  diligent,  impofing  on 
their  neighbours  who  may  be  negligent,  or  getting  away 
their  manufactures  from  them.  Thirdly,  in  cafe  of  fire, 
plague,  or  lofs  of  manufacture,  the  ftock  of  one  county 
may  not  be  fufficient  to  fupport  the  places  where  fuch  cala- 
mities may  happen;  and  it  is  neceflary  the  whole  body 
fhould  fupport  every  particular  member ;  fo  that  hereby 
there  will  be  a  general  care  to  adminifter  to  every  place  ac- 
cording to  their  neceffities. 

Secondly,  That  the  faid  corporation  be  eftablifhed  for  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  corporation  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  for  twenty-one 
years,  or  otherwife  it  cannot  have  the  benefit  the  law  gives 
in  cafe  of  infants,  which  is  their  fervice  for  their  education ; 
befides,  it  will  be  fome  years  before  a  matter  of  this  nature 
can  be  brought  into  practice. 

Thirdly,  That  the  faid  fum  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  be  paid  in,  and  laid  out  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid, 
to  remain  as  a  ftock,  for  and  during  the  faid  term  of  twenty- 
one  years. 

The  fubfcription  ought  to  be  taken  at  the  paffing  of  the 
aft,  but  the  corporation  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  begin  either 
the  Michaelmas  or  the  Lady-day  after,  as  they  fhall  think 
fit;  and  per  cent,  to  be  paid  at  the  fubfcribing,  to 

perfons  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  remainder  before 
they  begin  to  aft,  but  fo  as  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fhall  be  always  in  ftock  during  the  term,  notwithftanding 
any  dividepds,  or  other  difpofition  :  and  an  account  thereof 
to  be  exhibited  twice  in  every  year,  upon  oath,  before  the 
lord  chancellor  for  the  time  being. 

Fourthly,  That  the  faid  corporation  do,  by  themfelves  or 
agents,  in  every  parifti  of  England,  from  and  after  the 
day  of  during  the  faid  term  of  twenty- 

one  years,  provide  for  the  real  impotent  poor  good  and  fuf- 
ficient maintainance  and  reception,  as  good,  or  better,  than 
hath  at  any  time  within  the  fpace  of  years  hefore 

the  faid  day  of  being  provided  or  allowed 

to  fuch  impotent  poor;  and  fo  fhall  continue  to  provide  for 
fuch  impotent  poor,  and  what  other  growing  impotents 
(hall  happen  in  the  faid  parilh  during  the  faid  term. 

By  impotent  poor  is  to  be  underftood  all  infants  and  old 
decrepid  perfons  not  able  to  work ;  alfo  perfons  who  by  fick- 
nefs,  or  any  accident,  are  for  the  time  unable  to  labour  for 
themfelves  or  families ;  and  all  perfons  (not  being  fit  for  la- 
bour] who  were  ufually  relieved  by  the  money  raifed  for 
the  ufe  of  the  poor;  they  fhall  have  maintenance,  &c.  as 
good,  or  better,  as  within  years  they  ufed  to  have. 

This  does  not  direftly  determine  what  that  fhall  be,  nor 
is  it  poffible,  by  reafon  a  (billing  in  one  country  is  as  good 
as  two  in  another;  but  it  will  be  the  intereft  of  the  corpo- 
ration that  fuch  poor  be  well  provided  for,  by  reafon  the 
contrary  will  occafion  all  the  complaints  or  clamour  that 
probably  can  be  made  againft  the  corporation. 

Fifthly,  That  the  cotporation  do  provide  (as  well  for  all 
fuch  poor  which  on  the  faid  day  of  fhall 

be  on  the  poor-books,  as  for  what  other  growing  poor  fhall 
happen  in  the  faid  term,  who  are  or  fhall  be  able  to  labour 
or  do  any  work)  fufficient  labour  and  work  proper  for  fuch 
perfons  to  be  employed  in ;  and  that  provifton  fhall  be  made 
for  fuch  labouring  perfons  according  to  their  labours,  fo  as 
fuch  provifton  doth  not  exceed  thiee-fourth  parts  .as  much 
as  any  other  perfon  would  have  paid  for  fuch  labour.  And, 
in  cafe  they  are  not  employed  and  fet  to  work,  then  fuch  per- 
fons fhall,  until  materials  or  labour  be  provided  for  them, 
be  maintained  as  impotent  poor ;  but  fo  as  fuch  perfons  who 
fhall  hereafter  enter  themfelves  on  the  poor's  books,  being 
able  to  labour,  fhall  not  quit  the  fervice  of  the  corporation, 
without  leave,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months. 

The  corporation  are  to  provide  materials  and  labour  for 
all  that  can  work,  and  to  make  provifton  for  them  not  ex- 
ceeding three-fourth  parts  as  much  as  any  other  perfon 
would  give  for  fuch  labour.  For  example:  if  another  per- 
fon would  give  one  of  thefe  a  (hilling,  the  corporation  ought 
to  give  but  nine-pence.     And  the  reafon  is  plain;  firft,  be- 


caufe  the  corporation  will  be  obliged  to  maintain  them  itii 
their  families  in  all  exigencies,  which  others  are  not  obliged 
to  do,  and,  confequently,  they  ought  not  to  allow  fo  much 
as  others.  Secondly,  in  cafe  any  perfon  able  to  labour  (hall 
come  to  the  corporation,  when  their  agents  are  not  prepared 
with  materials  to  employ  them,  by  this  propofal  they  are  to* 
allow  them  full  provifton  as  impotent  poor,  until  they  find 
them  work,  which  is  intirely  in  favour  of  the  poor;  Third- 
ly, it  is  neither  reafonable  nor  poffible  for  the  corporation  to 
provide  materials  upon  every  occafion  for  fuch  perfons  as 
(hall  be  entered  with  them,  unlefs  they  can  be  fecure  of 
fuch  perfons  to  work  up  thofe  materials ;  befides,  without 
this  provifton,  all  the  labouring  people  of  England  will  play 
faft  and  loofe  between  their  employers  and  the  corporation* 
for,  as  they  are  difobliged  by  one,  they  will  run  to  the  other* 
and  fo  neither  of  them  fhall  be  fureof  therm 

Sixthly,  That  no  impotent  poor  (hall  be  removed  out  of 
the  parilh  where  they  dwell,  but  upon  notice  in  writing 
given  to  the  churchwardens  and  overfeers  of  the  faid  parilh, 
to  what  place  of  provifton  he  or  (he  is  removed. 

It  is  judged  the  bed  method  to  provide  for  the  impotent; 
poor,  is  in  houfes  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  where  proper 
provifion  may  be  made  for  feveral,  with  all  neceflaries  of 
care  and  maintenance :  fo  that  in  fome  places  one  houfe 
will  ferve  the  impotent  poor  of  feveral  parifhes,  in  which 
cafe  the  parifh  ought  to  know  where  to  refort,  to  fee  if 
good  provifion  be  made  for  them; 

Seventhly,  That,  in  cafe  provifion  be  not  made  for  the 
poor  of  each  parifh,  in  manner  as  aforefaid  (upon  due  no- 
tice given  to  the  agents  of  the  corporation)  the  faid  parilh 
may  order  their  poor  to  be  maintained,  and  deduct  the  fum 
by  them  expended  out  of  the  next  payments  to  be  made 
to  the  faid  corporation  by  the  faid  parilh. 

In  cafe  any  accident  happens  in  a  parifll,  either  by  fick- 
nefs,  fall,  cafualty  of  fire,  or  otherways,  and  that  the  agent 
of  the  corporation  is  not  prefent  to  provide  for  them,  or 
having  notice  doth  not  immediately  do  it,  the  parifh  may 
do  it,  and  deduft  fo  much  out  of  the  next  payment;  but 
there  muft  be  provifion  made  for  the  notice,  and  in  what 
time  the  corporation  (hall  provide  for  them. 

Eighthly,  That  the  faid  corporation  (hall  have  and  re- 
ceive for  the  faid  one  and  twenty  years,  that  is  to  fay, 
from  every  parilh  yearly,  fo  much  as  fuch  parifh  paid  in 
any  one  year,  to  be  computed  by  a  medium  of  feven  years  ; 
namely,  from  the  25th  of  March,  1690,  to  the  25th  of 
March,  1 697,  and  to  be  paid  half  yearly ;  and  befides, 
fhall  receive  the  benefit  of  the  revenues  of  all  donations 
given  to  any  parifti,  or  which  (hall  be  given  during  the 
faid  term,  and  all  forfeitures  which  the  law  gives  to  the 
ufe  of  the  poor  ;  and  to  all  other  fums  which  were  ufually 
collefted  by  the  parifh  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Whatever  was  raifed  for,  or  applied  to,  the  ufe  of  the 
poor,  ought  to  be  paid  over  to  the  corporation ;  and 
where  there  arc  any  donations  for  maintaining  the  poor,  it 
will  anfwer  the  delign  of  the  donor,  by  reafon  there  will 
be  better  provifion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  than 
ever ;  and  if  that  maintenance  be  fo  good  as  to  induce 
further  charities,  no  doubt  the  corporation  ought  to  be  in- 
titled  to  them  :  but  there  are  two  objections  to  this  article; 
firft,  that  to  make  a  medium  by  a  time  of  war  is  tinrea- 
fonable.  Secondly,  to  continue  the  whole  tax  for  one 
and  twenty  years,  does  not  feem  to  give  any  benefit  to  the 
kingdom  in  that  time.  To  the  firft,  it  is  true  we  have  a 
peace;  but  trade  is  lower  now  than  at  any  time  during  the 
war,  and  the  charge  of  the  poor  greater ;  and  when  trade 
will  mend  is  very  uncertain.  To  the  fecond,  it  is  very 
plain,  that  although  the  charge  may  be  the  fame  to  a  pa- 
rifh in  the  total,  yet  it  will  be  lefs  to  particular  perfons ; 
becaufe  thofe  who  before  received  alms,  will  now  be  en- 
abled to  be  contributors ;  but  befides,  the  turning  fo  many 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  (which  in  a  manner  have 
hitherto  been  applied  only  to  fupport  idlenefs)  into  induftry, 
and  the  employing  fo  many  other  idle  vagrants  and  fturdy 
beggars,  with  the  produft  of  their  labour,  will  altogether 
be  a  prefent  benefit  to  the  lands  of  England,  as  well  in  the 
rents  as  in  the  value  :  and  further,  the  accidental  charities 
in  the  ftreets,  and  at  doors,  is,  by  a  very  modeft  compu- 
tation, over  and  above  the  poor  rates,  at  lead:  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  which  will  be  intirely 
faved  by  this  propofal,  and  the  perfons  fet  at  work;  which 
is  a  further  confide.-ation  for  its  being  well  received,  fince 
2  the, 
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the    corporations  are    not   allowed    any    thing   for  this 
fervice. 

The  greater  the  encouragement  is,  the  better  the  work 
will  be  performed ;  and  it  will  become  the  wifdom  of  the 
parliament,  in  what  they  do,  to  make  it  effectual ;  for 
(hould  fuch  an  undertaking  as  this  prove  ineffectual,  in- 
ftead  of  remedying,  it  will  increafe  the  mifchief. 

Ninthly,  That  all  laws  made  for  the  provifion  of  the 
poor,  and  for  punifhing  idle  vagrant  perfons  be  repealed, 
and  one  law  made  to  continue  fuch  parts  as  are  found  ufe- 
ful,  and  to  add  fuch  other  reftrictions,  penalties,  and  pro- 
vifions,  as  may  effectually  attain  the  end  of  this  great 
work. 

The  laws  hereunto  relating  are  numerous ;  but  the  judg- 
ments and  opinions  upon  them  are  fo  various  and  contra- 
dictory, and  differ  fo  in  fundry  places,  as  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  any  one  general  fcheme  of  management. 

Tenthly,  That  proper  perfons  be  appointed  in  every 
countv,  to  determine  all  matters  and  differences  which 
may  arife  between  the  corporation  and  the  refpective  pa- 
rifhes. 

To  prevent  any  ill  ufage,  neglect,  or  cruelty,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  make  provifion,  that  the  poor  may  tender  their 
complaints  to  the  officers  of  the  parifh ;  and  that  thofe 
officers  having  examined  the  fame,  and  not  finding  redrefs, 
may  apply  to  perfons  to  be  appointed  in  each  county,  and 
each  city,  for  that  purpofe,  who  may  be  called  fupervifors 
of  the  poor,  and  may  have  allowance  made  them  for  their 
trouble  ;  and  their  bufinefs  may  be  to  examine  the  truth  of 
fuch  complaints ;  and  in  cafe  either  the  parifh  or  corpora- 
tion judge  themfelves  aggrieved,  by  the  determination  of 
the  faid  fupervifors,  provifion  may  be  made  that  an  appeal 
lie  to  the  quarter-feffions. 

Eleventhly,  That  the  corporation  be  obliged  to  provide 
for  all  public  beggars,  and  to  put  the  laws  in  execution 
againft  public  beggars,  and  idle  vagrant  perfons. 

Such  of  the  public  beggars  as  can  work  muff  be  em- 
ployed, the  reft  to  be  maintained  as  impotent  poor ;  but 
the  laws  to  be  feverely  put  in  execution  againft  thofe  who 
fhall  afk  any  public  alms. 

This  propofal,  which  in  molt  parts  of  it  feems  to  be  very 
maturely  weighed,  may  be  a  foundation  for  thofe  to  build 
upon,  who  have  a  public  fpirit  large  enough  to  embrace 
fuch  a  noble  undertaking. 

But  the  common  obftruition  to  any  thing  of  this  na- 
ture, is  a  malignant  temper  in  fome,  who  will  not  let  a 
public  work  go  on,  if  private  perfons  are  to  be  gainers 
by  it :  when  they  are  to  get  themfelves,  they  aban- 
don all  fenfe  of  virtue,  but  are  clothed  in  their  whiteft 
robe,  when  they  fmell  profit  coming  to  another,  mafking 
themfelves  with  a  falfe  zeal  to  the  commonwealth,  where 
their  own  turn  is  not  to  be  ferved.  It  were  better,  in- 
deed, that  men  would  ferve  their  country  for  the  praife  and 
honour  that  follow  good  actions  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  nation,  at  leaft,  leaning  towards  corruption  ; 
and,  in  fuch  an  age,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  hope  for,  if 
the  product  of  fome  honeft  gain  invites  people  to  do  the 
public  faithful  fervice.  -For  which  reafon,  in  any  under- 
taking, where  it  can  be  made  apparent,  that  a  great  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  common  wealth  in  general,  we  ought 
not  to  have  an  evil  eye  upon  what  fair  advantages  parti- 
cular men  may  thereby  expect  to  reap,  ftill  taking  care  to 
keep  their  appetite  of  getting  within  moderate  bounds, 
laying  all  juft  and  reafonable  reftraints  upon  it,  and  mak- 
ing due  provifion  that  they  may  not  wrong  or  opprefs  their 
fellow  fubjects. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  if  'fewer  hands  were  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  idle,  and  if  the  poor  had  full  employment, 
it  would  greatly  tend  to  the  common  welfare,  and  contri- 
bute much  towards  adding  every  year  to  the  general 
itock  of  England. 

Among  the  methods  that  we  have  here  propofed  of  em- 
ploying the  poor,  and  making  the  whole  body  of  people 
ufeful  to  the  public,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  mind  thofe 
who  confider  the  common  welfare  of  looking  with  a  com- 
panionate eye  into  the  prifons  of  this  kingdom,  where 
many  thoufands  confume  their  time  in  vice  and  idlenefs  ; 
wafting  the  remainder  of  their  fortunes,  or  lavishing  the 
fubftance  of  their  creditors,  eating  bread  and  doing  no 
work,  which  is  contrary  to  good  order,  and  pernicious  to 
the  commonweahh. 


We  cannot,  therefore,  but  recommend  the  thoughts  of 
fome  good  bill,  that  may  effectually  put  an  end  to  this 
mifchief,  fo  fcandalous  in  a  trading  country,  which  fhould 
let  no  hands  remain  ufelefs. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  contrive  fuch  a  bill  as  may  re- 
lieve and  releafe  the  debtor,  and  yet  preferve  to  his  credi- 
tors all  their  fair,  juft,  and  honeft  rights  and  intereft. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  (hew,  that  to  preferve 
and  increafe  the  people,  and  to  make  their  numbers  ufeful, 
are  methods  conducing  to  make  us  gainers  in  the  balance 
of  trade. 

POPISH.  Jgnus  Dei,  croffes,  pictures,  beads,  or  fuch 
vain  and  fuperftitious  things,  imported  3nd  delivered  to  the 
Britifh  fubjects,  to  be  worn  or  ufed,  the  importer  and  re- 
ceiver incur  a  premunire.      13  Eliz.  c.  2.  /  7. 

Primers,  ladies  pfalters,  manuals,  rofaries,  popifh  ca- 
techifms,  rniffals,  breviaries,  portals,  legends,  and  lives 
of  faints,  containing  fuperftitious  matter,  printed  or  written 
in  any  language,  or  any  other  fuperftitious  books  printed 
or  written  in  the  Britifh  tongue,  may  not  be  imported, 
upon  forfeiture  of  forty  (hillings  for  every  fuch  book  by 
the  importer,  buyer,  or  feller;  one-third  to  the  king,  one- 
third  to  the  fuer,  one-third  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  and 
the  books  to  be  burnt.     1  Jac.  I.  c.  5.  /  25. 

POPPY,  papaver,  a  medicinal  plant  famed  for  its  nar- 
cotic quality. 

There  are  divers  kinds  ;  fome  wild,  fome  cultivated:  the 
chief  are  the  white,  black,  and  red  poppy. 

The  white  poppy  is  moft  ufed  in  phyfic :  when  the 
flowers  are  fallen,  the  feed  veffels  grow  to  a  great  bionefs, 
being  round,  and  as  large  as  an  orange.  From  thefe  heads 
opium  are  produced,  whereof  the  beft  comes  from  Turkey. 

Of  the  dry  poppy  heads,  infufed  and  boiled  in  water,  is 
made  the  fyrupus  e  meconio,  or  diacodiwn.  See  Opium  and 
Meconium. 

POPULEUM,  or  Populneum,  in  pharmacy,  an  un- 
guent prepared  of  the  buds  of  black  poplar,  violet-leaves, 
navel-wort,  and  lard,  bruifed  and  macerated ;  to  which 
are  added  bramble-tops,  leayes  of  black  poppies,  mandra- 
gora,  henbane,  nightfhade,  lettuce,  and  burdock,  boiled 
in  rofe-water,  and  ftrained.  It  is  much  ufed  for  burns, 
fcalds,  and  all  forts  of  inflammations,  and  to  affwage  ar- 
thritic pains. 

PORCELAIN,*  crPuRCELMN,  afine  fort  of  earthen- 
ware, chiefly  manufactured  in  China,  and  thence  called 
china,  or  china-ware;  but  brought  into  Europe  chiefly 
from  Japan,  Siam,  Surate,  and  Perfia.  The  Chinefe  call 
it  tfe-ki. 

*  The  word  is  probably  derived  from  the  Portugueze 
porcelana,  a  cup. 

Porcelain  is  made  chiefly  at  Kingteching,  a  large  town 
in  the  province  of  Kyangfi. 

In  a  letter  from  F.  Dieutrecolles  to  F.  Orry,  from 
Jauchew,  dated  September,  1712,  the  whole  procefs  of 
this  manufacture  is  defcribed  as  follows  : 

Materials  of  porcelain.  There  are  two  kinds  of  earths, 
and  as  many  kinds  of  oils  or  varnifh.es  ufed  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  porcelain.  The  firft  earth,  called  kaulin,  is  befet 
with  glittering  corpufcles ;  the  fecond,  called  petunfe,  is 
a  plain  white,  but  exceedingly  fine  and  foft  to  the  touch. 
They  are  both  found  in  quarries,  twenty  or  thirty  leagues 
from  Kingteching.  The  petunfes  are  brought  in  form  of 
bricks  out  of  the  quarries,  where  they  are  naturally  pieces 
of  a  very  hard  rock.  The  beft  of' the  white  petunfe  is  to 
border  a  little  on  green. 

The  fifft  preparation  is  to  break  and  pound  thefe  bricks 
coarfely  with  iron  mallets,  and  then  in  mortars  with  peftles  : 
and  when  the  powder  is  rendered  impalpable,  they  throw 
it  into  a  large  urn  full  of  water,  ftirring  it  about  brifkly ; 
when  the  water  has  refted  a  little,  they  fkim  off,  from  the 
top,  a  white  fubftance  of  the  thicknefs  of  four  or  five 
fingers,  which  is  put  into  another  veffel  of  water.  They 
then  ftir  again  the  water  of  the  firft  urn,  and  again 
fkim  ir,  and  this  alternately,  till  nothing  remain  but  the 
gravel  of  the  petunfes  at  bottom,  which  they  pound 
afrefh. 

As  to  the  fecond  urn,  when  the  water  has  well  fettled, 
they  put  it  off,  and  with  the  paffe  at  bottom,  fill  a  kind 
of  moulds,  whence,  when  almoft  dry,  they  take  it  out, 
and  cut  it  into  fquare  pieces,  properly  called  petunfes,  re- 
ferving  them  to  be  mixed  with  the  kaulin  in  the  proportion 
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hereafter  affigned.  Thefe  fquares  are  fold  by  the  hundred, 
but  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  them  unfalfified,  the  work- 
men being  errant  knaves  in  their  dealings  ;  fo  that  they  are 
commonly  obliged  to  purify  them  before  they  can  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  kaulin,  which  is  the  other  earth  ufed  in  porcelain, 
is  much  fofter  than  the  petunfe,  when  dug  out  of  the  quarry : 
yet  this,  by  its  mixture  with  the  other,  gives  the  firtnnefs 
and  ftrength  to  the  work. 

The  mines  whence  the  kaulin  is  dug  are  deep,  and  the 
matter  is  found  in  glebes,  like  the  chalk  in  ours.  The 
preparation  of  kaulin  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
petunfes. 

The  oil,  or  varnifli,  which  makes  the  third  ingredient, 
is  a  whitifh  liquid  fubftance,  drawn  from  the  hard  ftone 
whereof  the  petunfes  are  formed,  that  which  is  whiteft, 
and  whofe  ftains  are  the  greeneft,  being  always  chofen  for 
this  purpofe. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  oil.  The  petunfes  being 
wafhed,  undergo  the  fame  procefs  as  for  making  the  fquares, 
only  that  the  fineft  part  of  the  matter  of  the  fecond  urn  is 
not  put  in  moulds,  but  taken  to  compofe  the  oil.  To  a 
hundred  pounds  of  this  matter,  they  caft  a  mineral  ftone 
called  Jhekau,  like  our  alum.  This  ftone  is  firft  heated  red- 
hot,  and  fs  reduced  in  a  mortar  to  an  impalpable  powder; 
and  ferves  to  give  the  oil  a  confidence;  which,  however,  is 
ftill  to  be  kept  liquid. 

The  oil  of  lime  makes  the  fourth  ingredient :  they  firft 
diflblve  large  pieces  of  quick-lime,  by  fprinkling  water 
thereon  ;  on  this  powder  they  lay  a  couch  of  dry  fern, 
and  on  the  ferrt  another  of  the  (lacked  lime,  and  thus  alter- 
nately till  there  be  a  moderate  pile  ;  and  then  fet  fire  to  the 
fern.  The  allies  they  divide  on  new  couches  of  dry  fern, 
fetring  them  on  fire,  as  before ;  and  this  they  repeat  fuc- 
ceffively  ;  the  oil  being  ftill  the  better,  as  the  afhes  are  of- 
tener  burnt. 

A  quantity  of  thefe  afhes  are  thrown  into  an  urn  full  of 
■water;  and  to  every  hundred  pounds  is  added  a  pound  of 
fhekau,  which  diffolves  therein  ;  the  reft,  as  in  preparing 
the  petunfes;  the  fediment  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  fe- 
cond urn,  and  which  is  to  be  kept  liquid,  is  what  they 
call  the  oil  of  lime,  and  which  gives  the  porcelain  all  its 
luftre.  This  oil  is  eafily  fophifticated  with  water,  and  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  fhekau.  Ten  meafures  of  oil 
of  petunfe  ufually  go  to  one  of  lime.  To  have  the  mix- 
ture juft,  the  two  oils  mould  be  equally  thick. 

Forming  of  porcelain  vejfels.  The  firft  thing  is  to  purify 
the  petunfe  and  kaulin  ;  which  is  done  as  in  preparing  the 
fquares.  For  the  fecond,  it  is  fufficient  to  plunge  it  into 
an  urn  full  of  water  in  an  open  bafket :  the  dregs  that  re- 
main are  perfectly  ufelefs  and  flung  away. 

The  work-houfes  are  vaft  yards  walled  round  with  fheds, 
and  other  conveniencies  to  Work  under  and  live  in.  There 
is  fcarce  a  piece  of  porcelain  but  pafles  through  above 
twenty  hands  before  it  comes  to  the  painters  ;  and  above 
Jixty,  before  it  is  brought  to  perfection. 

P'or  the  finer  porcelains,  they  ufe  equal  quantities  of  pe- 
tunfe and  kaulin  ;  four  parts  of  kaulin  to  fix  of  petunfe  for 
moderate  Ones ;  and  never  lefs  than  one  of  kaulin  to  three 
of  petunfe  for  the  coarfeft. 

The  hardeft  part  of  the  work  is  the  kneading  the  two 
earths  in  a  kind  of  large  bafons  or  pits  well  paved  and  ce- 
mented, wherein  the  workmen  trample  continually  with 
their  feet  till  the  mafs  become  of  the  confidence  required 
to  be  ufed  by  the  potter. 

This  earth  is  kneaded  piece-meal,  with  the  hands,  on 
large  Hates.  But  on  this  preparation  depends  the  perfection 
of  the  work ;  the  lead  heterogeneous  body,  the  leaft  va- 
cuity, the  fmalleft  grain  of  fand,  nay,  fometimes  a  fingle 
hair,  making  the  porcelain  crack,  fplinter,  run,  or  warp. 

The  fmooth  pieces  of  porcelain,  as  cups,  urns,  difhes, 
&c.  are  made  with  the  wheel ;  but  fuch  as  are  in  relievo, 
3s  figures  of  men,  animals,  &c.  are  formed  in  the  moulds, 
but  fafhioned  with  the  chiffel.  The  large  pieces  are  made 
at  twice ;  one  half  is  raifed  on  the  wheel  by  three  or  four 
workmen,  who  hold  it  till  it  has  acquired  its  figure ; 
which  done,  they  apply  it  to  the  other  half,  uniting  the 
two  with  porcelain  earth  made  liquid,  by  adding  water  to 
it,  and  polifhing  the  juncture  with  a  kind  of  iron  fpatula. 
After  the  fame  manner  are  joined  the  feveral  pieces  of  por- 
celain formed  in  moulds,  or  by  the  hand,  and  after  the  fame 
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manner  are  handles,  &c.  added  to  the  cups,  and  other  works 
formed  with  the  wheel. 

The  moulds  are  made  after  the  manner  of  thofe  of  our 
fculptors,  namely,  of  divers  pieces,  which  feverally  give 
the  refpective  figure  to  the  parts  of  the  model,  and  are  af- 
terwards united  to  form  a  model  for  an  entire  figure.  They 
are  made  of  a  yellow  fat  earth  dug  about  Kingteching,  be- 
ing kneaded  like  potters  earth,  and  when  fufficiently  mel- 
low, and  moderately  dry,  beating  it  ftoutly,  they  form  it 
into  moulds. 

All  the  works,  made  in  moulds,  are  finifhed  with  feveral 
inftruments  proper  to  dig,  fmooth,  and  touch  up  the  ftrokes 
that  efcape  the  mould  :  there  are  fome  works  whereon  re- 
lievos are  added  ready  made,  as  dragons,  flowers,  &c. 
others  that  have  impreffions  en  creux  ;  which  laft  are  en- 
graved with  a  kind  of  puncheons.  In  general,  porcelain 
works  are  to  be  fheltered  from  the  cold,  their  natural  hu- 
midity making  them  liable  to  break,  when  they  dry  un- 
equally. 

A  common  tea-cup  begins  with  the  potter,  who,  with 
the  wheel,  gives  it  its  form,  and  diameter.  This  operator 
has  not  a  farthing  fterling  for  the  plate  furnifhed  with 
twenty-fix  cups  ;  accordingly,  they  go  out  of  his  hands  very 
imperfect,  efpecially  towards  the  feet,  which  are  afterwards 
cut  with  the  chiflel,  when  the  cup  is  dry.  From  the  wheel 
it  is  received  by  a  fecond  workman,  who  fits  it  to  its  bafe; 
a  third  applies  it  on  a  mould,  which  is  on  a  kind  of  lathe, 
to  bring  it  to  its  true  form.  A  fourth  workman  polifhes  it 
with  a  chiffel  about  the  edges,  and  brings  it  to  the  thinnefs 
neceflary  to  make  it  tranfparent ;  in  doing  which,  he 
moiftens  it  from  time  to  time,  left  it  break.  When  of 
its  proper  thicknefs,  another  workman  turns  it  gently  on 
a  mould  to  fmooth  its  infide  equally ;  other  workmen  add 
fome  ornaments  in  relievo  ;  others  impreffions  en  creux  ; 
others  only  handles.  At  laft,  the  foot  on  the  infide  is 
rounded  and  hollowed  with  a  chiflel  by  a  particular  artift, 
who  does  nothing  elfe. 

Painting  of  porcelain.  The  Chinefe  painters,  efpecially 
thofe  that  meddle  with  human  figures,  our  author  obferves, 
are  all  forry  workwen  :  he  adds,  that  the  defect  is  fcarce 
any  where  fo  fenfible  as  in  the  whapey,  or  porcelain- 
painters  ;  among  Whom,  fetting  afide  flowers  and  land- 
fkips,  which  is  fometimes  tolerable,  the  greateft  mailers 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  ordinary  apprentices  among  the 
Europeans,  for  their  beauty  and  juftnefs  of  defign.  Butic 
is  othefwife  with  the  colours  thefe  whapey  ufe,  which  are 
fo  exceeding  lively  and  brilliant;  that  there  is  but  little 
hopes  that  our  workmen  fhall  ever  vie  with  them. 

The  painting  work  is  diftributed  among  a  great  number 
of  workmen  in  the  fame  laboratory :  to  one  it  belongs  to 
form  the  coloured  circle  about  the  edges  of  the  porcelain; 
another  traces  out  flowers,  which  another  paints :  this  is 
for  Waters  and  mountains  alone;  that  for  birds  and  othec 
animals;  and  a  third  for  human  figures. 

There  are  porcelains  made  of  all  colours,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  ground  and  reprefentation  thereon.  As  to  the 
colour  of  landfkips,  &c.  fome  are  fimple  ;  fuch  are  all 
blues,  fuch  as  are  feen  in  Europe ;  others  are  mixed  up  o£ 
feveral  teints  ;  and  others  again  heightened  with  gold. 

The  blue  is  made  of  lapis  lazuli,  prepared  by  burning 
it  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  in  a  kiln,  where  it  is  bu- 
ried up  in  gravel  to  the  height  of  half  a  foot;  when  burnt, 
they  reduce  it  into  an  impalpable  powder  in  porcelain  mor- 
tars, not  varnifhed,  and  with  peftles  of  the  fame  matter. 

For  the  red  they  ufe  copperas,  which  they  call  tfanfan; 
a  pound  of  this  they  put  into  a  covered  crucible,  in  the  lid 
whereof  is  left  a  little  aperture,  through  which  the  matter,; 
on  occalion,  may  be  feen.  The  crucible  is  heated  with  a 
reverberatory  fire,  till  the  black  fmoke  ceafe  to  afcend,  and 
a  fine  red  one  fucceeds  it.  A  pound  of  copperas  yields 
four  ounces  of  red  liquor,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible,  though  the  fineft  part  is  that  ufually  adhering 
to  the  lid  and  fides  of  the  crucible. 

The  powder  of  flint  is,  likewife,  an  ingredient  in  moft 
of  the  other  colours ;  e.  gr.  for  green,  to  three  ounces  of 
tongwhapeen,  or  fcoria  of  beaten  copper,  they  ufe  half  an 
ounce  of  powder  of  flint,  and  an  ounce  of  cerufe.  Violet 
is  made  by  adding  a  dofe  of  white  to  the  green  already  pre- 
pared :  the  more  green  is  added,  the  deeper  is  the  violet. 
For  yellow,  they  ufe  feven  drachms  6f  white,  and  three 
of  red  copperas. 
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Moft  of  thefe  colours  are  mixed  up  with  gum-water, 
for  application  ;  a  little  faltpetre,  fometimes  cerufe  or  cop- 
peras, but  more  ufually  copperas  alone,  being  firftdiflblved 
in  water.  Indeed,  for  porcelains  that  are  to  be  quite  red, 
the  colour  is  ufually  applied  with  oil,  i.  e.  with  the  com- 
mon oil  of  the  porcelain,  or  another  made  of  the  white 
Hints, 

There  is  alfo  another  red,  called  blown  red,  becaufe,  in 
reality,  applied  by  blowing  with  a  pipe,  one  of  whofe  ori- 
fices is  covered  with  a  very  fine  gauze  which  is  fmeared ; 
when  blowing  againft  the  porcelain,  it  becomes  all  fprinkled 
over  with  little  points.  This  porcelain  is  very  rare,  and 
of  great  price.  Black  porcelain,  which  they  call  umian, 
has  likewife  its  beauty  :  this  colour  has  a  leady  caff,  like 
metal-burning  mirrors,  and  is  ufually  heightened  with  gold. 
It  is  made  of  three  ounces  of  lapis  lazuli,  with  feven  of 
the  common  oil  of  ftone ;  though  that  proportion  is  varied 
as  the  colour  is  defigned  to  be  more  or  lefs  deep.  The 
black  is  not  given  the  porcelain  till  it  be  dry,  nor  muft  the 
work  be  put  to  the  fire  till  the  colour  be  dry. 

The  gold  is  not  applied  till  after  the  baking,  and  is  re- 
baked  in  an  oven  for  the  purpofe.  To  apply  the  gold, 
they  break  and  diflfolve  it  in  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  por- 
celain, till  a  thin  gilded  cloud  arife  on  the  furface :  it  is 
ufed  with  gum-water,  and  to  give  it  a  body,  they  add 
three  parts  of  cerufe  to  three  of  gold. 

There  is,  likewife,  a  kind  of  marbled  porcelain,  which 
is  made  by  applying  the  marblings  with  the  pencil,  and  for 
oil  to  varnifh  it  withal,  ufing  that  of  white  flints,  which 
hatches  and  cuts  the  work  with  a  thoufand  humorous 
ftrokes,  in  manner  of  Mofaic  work.  The  colour  this  oil 
gives,  is  a  white,  fomewhat  afhy.  This  porcelain  is  called 
tftuiki. 

There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  porcelain,  but  they  are 
rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe;  the  prettieft  are  the  magic  por- 
celains, whofe  colours  only  appear,  when  filled  with  fome 
liquor.  Thefe  are  made  double  ;  the  outfide  is  white, 
and  all  laid  out  in  compartments  ;  the  infide  is  a  folid  cup 
of  coloured' porcelain  j  though  the  cup  is  fometimes  of 
glafs,  which  has  a  better  effec-t  than  porcelain.  The  fecret 
of  thefe  magic  porcelains,  which  the  Chinefe  call  kiatifm, 
is  almoft  loft  ;  yet  F.  d'Entrecolles  has  furnifhed  us  with 
the  following  account :  the  porcelain,  to  be  painted  thus, 
muft  be  very  thin  ;  and  the  colours,  which,  in  other  porce- 
lains, are  applied  on  the  outfide,  are  here  .applied  on  the 
infide.  When  the  colour  is  dry,  they  lay  over  it  a  light 
couch  of  the  fize  made  of  the  porcelain  earth ;  by  which 
means  the  colour  is  inclofed  between  two  earthen  laminae; 
when  the  fize  is  dry,  they  throw  oil  within  the  porcelain  ; 
and  when  it  has  enough,  they  return  it  to  the  mould,  and 
the  wheel,  to  render  it  as  thin  and  tranfparent  as  poflible. 
When  dry,  it  is  baked  in  the  common  furnace.  The  co- 
lours, here  ufed,  are  always  the  fineft,  and  the  figures 
painted  are  fifties,  as  the  moft  fuitable  to  the  liquor  put 
within  them,  and  in  which  they  feem  to  fwim. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  porcelains,  above-mentioned,  be- 
ing quite  painted  with  their  feveral  colours,  and  all  the  co- 
lours dry,  are  to  be  polifhed,  to  prepare  them  to  receive 
the  oil  or  varnifh  ;  which  is  done  with  a  pencil  of  very  fine 
feathers,  moiftened  with  water,  and  paffed  lightly  over  to 
take  off  even  the  fmalleft  inequalities. 

The  oiling  or  varnifhing  is  the  laft  preparation  of  the 
porcelain,  before  it  be  carried  to  the  oven  :  this  is  applied 
more  or  lefs  thick,  and  feldom  or  oftener  repeated,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  work.  For  thin  fine  porcelains, 
they  give  two  very  thin  touches,  to  others  one,  but  that 
one  equivalent  to  the  other  two.  There  is  a  deal  of  art  in 
applying  the  varnifh,  both  that  it  be  done  equally,  and  not 
in  too  great  quantity.  The  couches  of  the  infide  are 
given  by  afperfion,  i.  e.  by  calling  in  as  much  varnifh  as 
is  neceffary  :  thofe  on  the  outfide  by  immerfion,  or  by 
plunging  the  pieces  in  a  veiTel  of  oil.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  foot  is  not  yet  formed,  but  continues  in  a  mere 
mafs,  till  the  work  has  been  vamifhed ;  it  is  at  length  fi- 
nished on  ths  wheel ;  and,  when  hollowed,  a  little  circle 
is  painted  in  it,  and  fometimes  a  Chinefe  letter;  this  paint- 
ing being  dry,  the  foot  is  vamifhed,  and  the  work  carried 
to  the  oven  to  be  baked. 

Our  curious  author  omits  nothing,  not  even  the  dexte- 
rity of  the  people,  who  carry  the  porcelain  to  the  bake- 
houfe.     He  has  been  frequently  furprized,  he  tells  us,  to 
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fee  a  man  pais  through  feveral  ftreets  full  of  people,  witfi 
two  very  long  narrow  bbards  ranged  with  porcelains  on  his 
fhoulders,  ftill  preferving  the  equilibrium  fo  accurately,  as 
not  to  do  any  damage  to  fo  frail  a  commodity. 

Baking  or  vealing  of  porcelain.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
ovens  ufed  in  baking  of  porcelain :  large  ones,  for  works 
that  are  only  to  come  to  the  fire  once,  which  is  the  common 
way ;  and  (mall  ones  for  fuch  as  require  a  double  bakino-. 
The  large  ones  are  twoGhinefe  fathoms  deep,  and  almoft 
four  wide.  They  are  formed  of  a  mixture  of  three  earths  ; 
one  whereof,  yellow  and  common,  makes  the  bafis ;  the 
two  others  are  fcarcer,  and  dug  out  of  deep  mines,  where- 
in people  can  only  work  in  winter.  One  of  them,  called 
lanton,  is  a  very  ftrong,  ftiff'  earth  :  the  other  yontenj 
oily. 

The  fides  and  roof  of  the  oven?  are,  fo  thick,  that  one  may 
lay  the  hand  on  them,  when  the  fire  is  at  its  height,  with- 
out danger  of  burning.  At  the  top  of  the  dome,  which  is' 
in  form  of  a  tunnel,  is  a  large  aperture  fo  give  vent  to  the 
flames  and  fmoke,  which  mount  up  inceflantly,  as  foort. 
as  fire  is  once  fet  to  the  oven.  Befide  the  principal  aper- 
ture, there  are  four  or  five  fmall  ones  around  ;  which,  by 
being  opened  and  fhut,  ferve  to  augment  or  diminifti  the 
heat,  like  the  holes  in  the  chemifts  furnaces,  called  re- 
gifters.  The  hearth,  which  takes  up  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  oven,  is  placed  in  front,  precisely  againft  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  is  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  two 
broad  ;  people  palling  over  it  on  a  plank,  to  go  into  the 
furnace  to  range  the  porcelain. 

As  foon  as  the  fire  is  lighted;  the  door  is  walled  upj 
only  leaving  an  aperture  for  the  conveyance  of  wood. 
Laftly,  the  bottom  of  the  oven  is  covered  with  fand,  where- 
in part  of  the  firft  porcelain  cafes  are  buried.  The  oven 
itfelf  is  ufually  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  narrow 
veftibule,  which  ferves  in  lieu  of  bellows,  the  cold  air  and 
wind  being  thus,  driven  direflly  in  the  face  of  each  oven. 

Each  piece  of  porcelain,  of  any  note,  is  difpofed  in 
the  furnace  in  its  feparate  cafe,  or  coffin.  Indeed,  as  to 
tea-difhes,  &c.  the  fame  cafe  ferves  for  feveral.  The 
cafes  are  all  of  the  fame  matter  with  the  oven  :  they  have 
no  lids,  but  ferve  each  other  mutually,  the  bottom  of  the 
fecond  cafe  fitting  into  the  aperture  of  the  firft  ;  and  thus, 
fucceffively,  to  the  top  of  each  column.  Each  coffin, 
which  is  ufually  of  a  cylindrical  form,  that  the  fire  may 
communicate  itfelf  more  equably  to  the  porcelains  inclofed, 
has,  at  bottom,  a  little  lay  of  very  fine  fand,  covered  over 
with  duft  of  kaulin,  that  the  fand  may  not  flick  to  the 
work;  and  care  is  taken  that  the  porcelain  may  not  touch 
the  fides  of  the  cafe.  In  the  larger  cafes,  which  hold  the 
fmall  pieces,  they  leave  the  middle  vacant,  in  regard  por- 
celains placed  there  would  want  the  neceflary  heat.  Each 
of  thefe  little  pieces  is  mounted  on  a  little  mafs  of  earth, 
the  thicknefs  of  two  crowns  covered  with  powder  of 
kaulin. 

F.  d'Entrecolles  obferves,  that  the  porcelains  are  put  in  # 
cafes,  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  luftre  from  the  too  vio- 
lent effect  of  a  naked  fire;  adding,  that  it  is  owing  to  thefe 
thick  veils,  that  the  beauty,  or  as  he  calls  it,  the  com- 
plexion of  the  porcelains,  is  not  tanned  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire. 

As  faft  as  the  cafes  are  filled,  a  workman  ranges  them  in 
the  cavity  of  the  furnace;  forming  them  into  piles  or  co- 
lumns, whereof  thofe  in  the  middle  are  at  leaft  feven  feet 
high.  The  two  cafes  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  are 
left  empty ;  becaufe,  being  partly  funk  in  the  fand,  the 
fire  has  the  lefs  effecr.  on  them  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
the  uppermoft  one  is  left  empty.  In  this  manner  is  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  oven  filled  with  columns,  excepting 
that  part  precifely  under  the  grand  aperture. 

In  ranging  the  cafes,  they  obferve  always  to  place  the 
fineft  piles  of  porcelain  in  the  center;  the  coarfeft  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  thofe  that  are  high  coloured,  and  confift  of 
as  much  petunfe  as  kaulin,  and  wherein  the  worft  oil  is 
ufed,  at  the  mouth. 

Thefe  piles  are  all  placed  very  near  one  another,  and  are 
bound  together  at  top,  at  bottom,  and  in  the  middle,  by 
pieces  of  earth,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  flame  may 
have  a  free  paflage  among  them,  and  infinuate  equally  on 
all  fides  :  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  workman's  art  lies, 
and  on  which  the  perfection  of  the  porcelain  much  depends. 
Another  thing  to  be  obferved,  is,  that  an  oven  muft  never 
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be  fct  altogether  with  new  coffins;  but  half  one,  half  the 
other ;  the  old  ones  at  the  bottoms  and  tops  of  the  pile, 
and  the  new  ones  in  the  middle.  Indeed  it  were  better  to 
have  tbem  all  burnt  in  an  oven  apart,  before  they  come  to 
be  ufed  for  porcelain  ;  as  was  anciently  done  :  the  cafes, 
our  author  obferves,  are  brought  ready  prepared  from  a 
large  village  on  the  river,  a  league  diftant  from  Kingte- 
ching.  Before  burnt,  they  are  yellow;  and  afterwards  of 
a  dark  red. 

When  the  oven  is  filled,  they  wall  up  the  door ;  only 
leaving  a  little  aperture  for  the  throwing  in  of  little  pieces 
of  wood  a  foot  long,  but  very  flender,  to  keep  up  the  fire. 
It  is  then  heated,  by  degrees,  for  the  fpace  of  a  day  and 
night ;  after  which,  two  men  who  relieve  one  another, 
continue  to  throw  in  wood  without  any  interruption.  To 
know  when  the  porcelain  is  baked  enough,  they  open  one 
of  the  leffer  holes  of  the  oven,  and  with  a  pair  of  tongs 
take  off  the  lid  of  one  of  the  piles.  If  the  fire  appear  very 
brifk  and  clear,  and  the  piles  equally  inflamed  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  if  the  colours  of  the  porcelains  that  are  uncovered 
dart  forth  a  noble  luftre,  the  coition  is  fufficient ;  they  dif- 
continue  the  fire,  and  wall  up  what  remained  of  the  door 
of  the  furnace. 

If  the  oven  be  only  filled  with  fmall  porcelains,  they 
take  them  out  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after  the  fire  is  ex- 
tinct :  if  it  be  filled  with  larger,  they  defer  opening  it  for 
two  or  three  days.  In  this  the  modern  practice  differs 
from  the  ancient;  wherein  the  door  was  not  opened  till 
after'  ten  days  for  the  large  pieces,  and  five  for  the  fmall 
ones. 

One  thing  very  furprizing,  and  almoft  inconceivable, 
F.  d'Entrecolles  obferves,  is,  that  there  are  never  found 
any  afhes  on  the  hearth  of  the  oven,  what  quantity  of 
wood  foever  is  confumed.  He  adds  another  thing,  which 
with  him  paffes  for  equally  ftrange,  that  the  workmen, 
employed  about  the  furnaces,  flake  their  thirft,  by  conti- 
nually drinking  hot  tea,  with  fait  diffolved  in  it. 

The  Chinefe  make  another  kind  of  porcelain,  which 
they  paint  and  bake  twice  ;  and  for  this  fecond  baking  they 
have  a  kind  of  little  ovens  on  purpofe.  When  very  fmall, 
they  are  made  of  iron;  otherwise,  of  a  kind  of  bricks  an 
inch  thick,  a  foot  high,  and  half  a  foot  broad,  made  of 
the  fame  earth  with  the  porcelain  cafes.  The  biggeft  of 
thefe  ovens  does  not  exceed  five  feet  in  height,  and  three 
in  diameter ;  and  being  made  much  in  form  of  bee-hives, 
the  bricks  are  arched  a  little,  to  form  the  curvity  the  better. 
The  hearth  is  of  earth  half  a  foot  high,  formed  of  two  or 
three  ranges  of  bricks  ;  and  on  this  mafs  is  the  oven  built. 
Around  the  oven,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  a  foot,  is 
raifed  a  fhell  of  common  bricks,  joined  to  the  oven  itfelf, 
by  a  kind  of  arcboutant  of  earth,  which  ferves  to  ftrengthen 
it.  They  ufually  build  four  or  five  of  thefe  ovens  at  equal 
diftances  from  each  other.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fhell  are 
holes  to  give  air  to  the  fire,  when  lighted  :  at  top  is  an 
aperture,  which  they  cover  up  with  a  piece  of  the  baked 
earth,  when  the  porcelains  are  laid  in  the  oven. 

The  porcelains  here  are  not  inclofed  in  coffins,  as  in 
the  common  ovens  ;  the  oven  itfelf  ferving  for  that  purpofe, 
and  being  fo  exactly  clofed,  that  they  receive  no  other  im- 
preffion  of  the  fire,  but  that  of  the  heat  of  the  charcoal  dif- 
pofed  in  the  hearth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  as  well  as 
at  top  of  the  vault,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  oven 
and  the  fhell,  or  brick-wall. 

To  prepare  the  porcelains  for  a  fecond  baking,  they 
muft  have  had  their  vamifh  in  the  common  manner,  and 
have  paHed  the  great  oven.  In  this  ftate  they  are  painted 
with  various  colours,  after  which,  without  giving  them 
any  new  varnifh,  they  are  ranged  in  piles  in  the  little  oven  ; 
fetting  the  little  ones  over  the  larger,  in  form  of  pyramids. 
This  fecond  baking  is  fomctimes  intended  to  preferve 
the  luftre  of  the  colours  the  better,  and  ai-the  fame  time 
to  give  them  a  kind  of  relievo.  But,  more  ufually,  its 
delign  is  to  hide  defective  places,  by  covering  them  over 
with  colours  :  but  the  artifice  is  eafily  found  out,  by  paffing 
the  hand  over  them.  When  the  workman  judges  his  por- 
celains baked  enough,  he  takes  off  the  piece  that  covers 
the  aperture;  and  if  the  works  appear  glittering,  and  the 
colours  glowing,  he  takes  out  the  charcoal ;  and  when  the 
oven  is  cold,  the  porcelain  too. 

How  beautiful  foever  the  modern  porcelain  may  be,  the 
"fcJte  for  antiquity,  which  reigns  in  China,  as  well  as  in 


Europe,  gives  the  ancient  porcelain  a  value  far  above  thai 
of  the  modem.  It  muft  be  owned,  the  ancient  feems  finer 
as  to  the  matter,  more  perfect  as  to  the  baking,  and  of  a 
more  pleafant  caft,  both  as  to  the  white  of  the  ground,  and 
the  other  colours  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  the  moft  able  and  dif- 
cerning  may  be  deceived  herein ;  and  there  are  workmen 
who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  counterfeit  the  ancient  por- 
celain, called  kuttmg,  in  the  modern. 

The  matter  of  a  thefe  falfe  kutong  is  yellowifh  earth, 
found  near  Kingteching.  There  is  nothing  particular  in 
the  firft  part  of  the  procefs,  except,  that  they  are  made 
thicker,  and  that  they  are  varnifhed  with  an  oil  drawn 
from  the  yellow  ftone,  mixed  with  the  common  oil,  which 
gives  them  a  kind  of  a  fea-green  hue.  When  taken  out  of 
the  oven,  they  throw  it  into  a  fatty  broth,  made  of  ca- 
pons, &c.  in  which  they  boil  it  a  fecond  time;  they  then 
bury  it  in  the  filthieft  fink  they  can  find,  for  a  month  or  fix: 
weeks,  or  more,  according  as  they  would  give  it  the 
greater  appearance  of  antiquity.  Befides  their  thicknefs 
and  their  colour,  thefe  falfe  antiques  refemble  the  true  ones 
in  this,  that  they  do  not  refound,  when  (truck,  nor  even 
give  the  leaft  buz,  when  held  to  the  ear.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  vaft  quantities  of  porcelain  made  in  almoft  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  of  China,  they  (till  continue  very 
dear  ;  though  not  near  fo  dear  as  anciently.  The  Chinefe 
tell  us  of  times  wherein  a  fingle  urn  coft  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred crowns  on  the  fpot.  What  chiefly  occafions  the  ex- 
traordinary price  of  this  commodity,  efpecially  in  Europe, 
is,  befide  the  great  profit  of  the  merchants  in  Europe,  and 
their  factors  in  China,  that  it  rarely  happens  an  oven  fuc- 
ceeds  throughout;  that  it  is  frequently  quite  fpoiled,  fo 
that,  upon  opening  it,  in  lieu  of  fine  porcelains,  is  found 
a  hard  unformed  mafs,  into  which  the  porcelains,  and  their 
coffins,  are  converted,  either  by  excefs  of  heat,  or  fome 
ill  qualities  in  the  matter. 

Another  reafon  of  the  dearnefs  of  porcelain  is,  that  the 
ingredients  it  is  made  of^  and  the  wood  wherewith  it  is 
burnt,  grow  more  and  more  fcarce.  One  may  add  a  third 
reafon  for  the  exceffive  price  of  porcelains  to  the  Euro- 
peans ;  and  it  is  this,  that  moft  of  thofe  fent  to  Europe 
are  formed  on  new  models,  frequently  very  capricious,  and 
difficult  to  fucceed  in;  which,  yet  for  the  fmalleft  defects, 
are  turned  on  the  manufacturer's  hands  :  and  he,  not  be- 
ing able  to  difpofe  of  them  to  the  Chinefe,  becaufe  not  to 
their  tafte,  nor  to  their  ufe,  is  forced  to  charge  the  porce- 
lain he  delivers,  the  higher,  to  pay  himfelf  for  thofe  re- 
fufed. 

The  French  have  been  for  feveral  years  attempting  to 
imitate  porcelain.  The  firft  effays,  made  at  Rouen,  are 
faid  to  have  fucceeded.tolerably  well  ;  and  Mr.  Savary  tells 
us,  are  now  carried  on  to  fuch  a  point  in  the  manufactories 
at  Paffi  and  St.  Cloud,  that  the  French  porcelains  want 
nothing  to  make  them  of  equal  value  with  the  Chinefe,  but 
to  be  brought  five  or  fix  thoufand  leagues.  In  effect,  for 
the  finenefs  of  the  grain  of  the  matter,  the  beauty  and  turn 
of  the  veffels,  the  exactitude  of  the  defign,  and  the  luftre 
of  the  colours,  at  leaft  the  blues,  the  French  are  not  much 
behind  the  Chinefe.  But  their  grand  defect  is  in  the  white 
of  the  ground,  which  is  ufually  dingy  and  dull,  and  eafily 
diftinguifhes  itfelf  from  the  pure  fprightly  white  of  the 
Chinefe. 

But  the  Saxons  feem  to  have  exceeded  the  French. 
There  is  a  manufacture  at  Miffen,  the  capital  of  Mifnia, 
which,  the  baron  de  Pollnitz  allures  us,  produces  porce- 
lains painted  and  enamelled  in  fuch  perfection,  that  they 
are  more  beautiful,  as  well  as  dearer,  than  thofe  of  China 
itfelf.  The  invention  is  owing  to  an  alchemift,  who,  be- 
ing clapped  up  in  the  caftle  of  Konigftein,  by  the  late  king 
of  Poland,  on  a  fufpicion  of  being  matter  of  the  fecret 
of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  had  leifure  enough,  not  indeed 
to  make  gold,  but  to  invent  a  ware,  which,  by  the  great 
vent  of  it,  confiderably  enriches  the  country. 

Porcelain,  alfodenotesa  kind  of  little  fea-fhell  found 
along  with  fponges,  and  current  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America,  as  coin. 

They  are  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  and  are  prefcribed 
pounded  in  the  manner  of  pearls. 

PORCO,  Percatti,  or  Percats,  together  with 
Calicoulang,  and  Coulang,  are  the  leaft  kingdoms  of  Ma- 
labar. The  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  their  factories  in  the 
chief  and  belt  places  of  thefe  petty  kingdoms ;  and  the  latter 
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have  forts  at  Coulang  and  Cochin,  to  ferve  the  pepper- 
trade,  which  is  very  confiderable  here,  and  which  their 
veflels  yearly  load  in  paffing,  continuing  their  route  to  Su- 
rate,  Perfia,  and  the  Red-Sea,  where  they  difpofe  of  the 
major  part,  in  exchange  for  many  rich  merchandizes, 
which  all  thefe  places  produce,  and  which  they  bring  af- 
terwards to  Batavia. 

The  traffic  of  thefe  little  kingdoms  is  but  little  different 
from  that  of  the  reft  of  Malabar ;  though  here  are,  not- 
withftanding,  fome  natural  productions,  that  are  peculiar 
to  each  of  thtm,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  others ;  which 
in  fome  meafure  varies  the  trade.  In  general  the  ex- 
ports from  hence  are  pepper,  cardamoms,  laque,  ginger, 
tamarinds,  opium,  ambergreafe,  rice,  black  and  white, 
kifleri,  and  cayang,  (a  fpecie  of  peas)  fanders,  faltpetre, 
and  linens  of  divers  forts,  though  neither  fo  fine  or  well 
painted  as  thofe  about  Surate,  or  thofe  of  Coromandel  and 
Bengal. 

PORENTREE,  in  Switzerland,  is  a  city  and  cattle 
■ferving  for  the  refidence  of  the  bifhop  of  Bafil,  where  are 
Made  fine  earthen-ware,  gloves,  and  woollen  ftockings  knit 
and  milled. 

PORK.  The  importation  of  pork  and  bacon,  how  for- 
merly prohibited,  18  Car.  II.  c.  2.  20  Car.  II.  c.  7.  What 
price  they  muft  be  at  when  exported,  12  Car.  II.  c.  4./11. 
Any  perfon  may  export  them,  ilCar.  II.  c.  13./.  4.  Pork 
may  be  exported  to  alien  friends,  duty  free,  3  Will,  and 
■Mar.  c.  8.  Duties  on  bacon  imported,  4  Will,  and  Mar. 
c.  5.  /.  2.  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  2.  f.  4.  What  allowance 
to  be  made  for  falted  pork  exported,  3  Geo.  II.  r.  20.  /.  16. 
5  Geo.  II.  c.  6./.  4.     See  Beef,  Cattle,  Flesh. 

PORPHYRY,  porphyrites,  in  natural  hiftory,  &c.  a 
kind  of  marble  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  frequently  inter- 
fperfed  wkh  white  ftains,  anciently  brought  from  Egypt, 
and  exceeding  all  others  in  hardnefs. 

There  are  three  famous  porphyry  pillars,  orobelifks,  in 
Egypt;  one  near  Cairo,  and  the  other  two  at  Alexandria. 
The  Franks  call  them  aguglias,  the  .Englifh  Cleopatra's 
needles.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  whence  they  fhould 
have  been  brought ;  for  Dr.  Huntingdon  affures  us,  that 
there  is  no  quarry  or  rock  of  fuch  Hone  in  all  the  lower 
parts  of  Egypt,  fo  far  as  the  Nile3overflows,  being  perfect 
foil.      V.  Ray's  Trav.  torn.  ii.  p.  461. 

The  art  of  cutting  porphyry,  practifed  among  the  an- 
cients, is  loft.  In  effect,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  kind 
of  tools  they  muft  have  ufed  for  the  fafhioning  of  thefe 
huge  columns,  and  other  porphyry  works  found  in  fome 
<jf  the  antique  buildings  in  Rome. 

One  of  the  moft  confiderable  pieces,  now  remaining  in- 
tire,  is  a  tomb  of  Coriftantia,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Conftantine,  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  without  the  walls ; 
ordinarily  called  the  Tomb  of  Bacchus,  becaufe  of  feveral 
boys  reprefented  thereon,  playing  among  the  vine-leaves. 
Add  to  this,  Apollo's,  and  the  bulls  of  twelve  emperors, 
all  in  porphyry,  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries. 

Some  of  the  ancient  pieces  appear  to  have  been  wrought 
with  the  chiffel,  others  with  the  faw,  others  with  wheels, 
and  others  ground  by  degrees  with  emery.  Yet  the  mo- 
dern tools  will  fcarce  touch  porphyry :  either  the  ancients, 
therefore,  had  the  fecret  of  tempering  fteel  better  than  we; 
or,  as  fome  incline  to  think,  they  had  the  art  of  foftening 
the  porphyry  :  though  it  is  more  probable,  that  time  and 
air  have  contributed  to  increafe  its  hardnefs. 

Mr.  Addifon  tells  us,  he  faw  a  workman  at  Rome  em- 
ployed in  the  cutting  of  porphyry  ;  but  his  advances  were 
exceeding  flow,  and  almoft  infenfible. 

All  the  way  the  Italian  fculptors  have  to  work  the  pieces 
of  old  porphyry  columns  ftill  remaining  (for  the  porphyry 
quarries  are  long  fince  loft)  is  with  a  brafs  faw  without  any 
teeth.  With  this,  together  with  emery  and  water,  they 
rub  and  wear  the  ftones,  with  infinite  patience. 

Yet  have  many  excellent  perfons  endeavoured  to  retrieve 
the  ancient  art,  particularly  Leon  Baptifta  Alberti ;  who, 
fearching  for  the  neceffary  temper,  fays,  he  found  goat's 
blood  the  beft  of  any ;  yet  even  this  availed  but  little ;  for 
in  working  with  chiffels  tempered  herein,  fparks  of  fire 
came  much  more  plentifully  than  pieces  of  the  ftone.  By 
means  hereof,  the  fculptors  were  able  to  make  a  flat  or  oval 
form,  but  could  never  attain  to  any  thing  like  a  figure. 

It  is  true,  in  1555,  Cofmo  de'  Medicis  is  faid  to  have 
diftilled  a  water  from  certain  herbs,  wherewith  his  fculp- 
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tor,  Fraricefcb  Tadda,  gave  his  tools  fuch  an  admirable 
hardnefs  and  temper,  as  that  he  performed  fome  fine  works 
with  them ;  particularly,  our  Saviour's  head  in  demi-relievo, 
Cofmo's  head,  and  his  dutchefs's.  Even  the  very  hair, 
and  beard,  how  difficult  foever,  are  here  well  conducted  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  better  in  all  the  works  of 
the  ancients  :  but  the  fecret  feems  to  have  died  with  him. 

The  French  have  lately  found  another  method  of  cutting 
porphyry,  viz.  with  an  iron  faw  without  teeth,  and  grez, 
a  kind  of  free-ftone  pulverized,  and  water.  The  authors 
of  this  invention  pretend,  they  could  form  the  whole  con- 
tour of  a  column  hereby,  had  they  matter  to  work  on. 

PORSGRUNDj  in  Norway,  has  the  cuilom-houfes  for 
itfelf,  of  Brevig,  Londfound,  and  Scheen  ;  the  two  firft 
exporting  very  good  large  timber,  efpecially  the  fort  called 
Bratfburgh  fpars,  fparwood,  and  fome  deals ;  at  the  laft 
place  are  fawn  the  cloifter-deals  from  twelve  to  eighteen, 
feet  long  ;  the  beft  in  thofe  parts. 

PORTS.  A  port,  harbour,  or  haven,  is  a  place  where 
fhips  may  fhelter  from  bad  weather,  and  where  cuftom- 
houfes  are  appointed  to  fupervife  their  loading  and  unload- 
ing; thefe,  in  England,  have  many  members  and  creeks  be- 
longing to  them,  which  are  diftinguifhed  as  follows: 

Members  are  thofe  places  where  anciently  a  cuftom-houfe 
hath  been  kept,  and  where  officers  or  their  deputies  attend, 
as  they  are  lawful  places  of  exportation  and  importation. 
See  Creek  for  its  definition. 

Li/}  of  the  ports  of  Great-Britain,  with  their  members  and 
creeks,  as  fettled  by  commiffions  out  of  the  courts  of  Ex- 
chequer, by  1  Eliz.  c.  12.  i.  2.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1. 
f.  14.     6  Ann.  c.  26.  f.  18. 

The  ports  of  England  and  Wales,  with  their  divifions  into 
members  and  creeks. 


Ports. 
London 


Ipfwich 


Members. 


•  Maiden 


Colchefter 


Yarmouth 


Linn 


Bofton 


(  Orford. 
I  Dunwich. 


Creeks. 
Gravefend. 
r  Leigh, 
■j  Burnham. 
t  Weft  Merfey. 
f  Eaft  Merfey. 
•J  Bricklefey. 
t-  Wivenhoe. 

{Maintree. 
Harwich. 
-Woodbridge. 

Aleborough 

1  Southwold        Walderfwick. 

Leftoff. 
.  Blackney  and 

Cley. 
•Wells  Burnham. 

fHitcham. 

■{  Crofs  Keys. 

tWifbich. 
Spalding. 
Fofdick. 
Wainfleet. 
Numby  Chappel. 
Thetlethorp. 
Saltfleet. 
Gain  thorp. 


Grimfby 
Hull  ■{  Bridlington. 

Scarborough. 
("Whitby. 

I  Stockton 
Hartlepoole. 
Newcaftle     •{  Sunderland. 
Shields. 


Middlefborough. 


Berwick 


5  Seaton  de-la-val. 
t  Blithenooke. 

fAylmouth. 
Warnwater. 
Holy  Ifland. 
■^  Eaft    Marines,    containing 

I      the  coaft  of  Northumber- 
land, bordering  upon  Scot- 
L     land. 

Carlifle 


P  O  R 


P  O  R 


Port. 


Carlifle 


Chefter 


Milford 


Exeter 


Mmbcrt,  Creeks. 

fCWeft  Marflies,    containing 
'  \      the  coaft  of  Cumberland* 

t     bordering  upon  Scotland; 
•^  r  Workington. 

I  Whitehaven  <  Ravinglas. 
IMilnthorp. 
LMary  Port  *. 


Lancaster 
Poulton 


Liverpool 


j  Pile  of  Fowdrey. 

£  Graunge. 

J  Wyrewater. 

(  Prefton  and  Riblewater. 

r  Sankey-bridge. 

1  Fradifham. 

J  South  Shore  of  the  river  Mer- 

*-     fey,  from  the  red  Hones. 

r  Hilbree. 

.1  Dawpoole. 

J  Nefton. 

|  Burtonhead. 

I  Baghill. 

t  Moiftin. 


Ports. 


Pool 


Members. 

(Lyme 
Weymouth 


Southampton  jCowes 

L  Portfmouth 
Arundel1 
Shoreham. 
Lewes 


Chichefter 


Aberconway, 
Bewmaris      i  Holyhead 


Cardiff 

Glocefter 

Briftol 
Bridgwater 


Carnarvon 
i-Aberdovy 
Cardigan 


Pembroke 


r  Swanfey 


Minehead. 
fPadftow. 
St.  Ives. 
Penfance. 
Helford. 


Plymouth     -. 


Falmouth 

Fowey. 
Looe. 


(-Ufracomb. 
Barnftable 


I 


Dartmouth 


I  Amlogh. 
I  Pulholly. 
I  Barmouth. 
Aberuftah.  ■ 
(  Newport. 
I  Fifcard. 

r  Haverford  Weft. 
\  Tenby. 
J  Carmarthen. 
I  Lanelthy. 
I  North  Burrys. 
f  South  Burrys. 
i  Neath,  or  Britton-ferry. 
t  Newton. 
r  Aberthaw. 
\  Penarth. 
J  Newport. 
*-  Chepftow. 

5  River  Severn,  from  Bridg- 
(      north  to  Kingroad. 
t  Pill. 
I  Uphill. 


f  Penrin. 

•J  St.  Mawres. 

I  Truro. 


fSaltafh. 
■J  Stonehoufe. 
t  Cowfland. 

f  Clovelly. 
\  Appledore. 
t  Biddiford. 
f  Tincomb. 

IStarcrofs. 
Beare  and  Seaton. 
Topfham. 
^  Pouldram. 
j  Sydmouth. 
Lympfon. 
1  Exmouth. 
(.Aylmouth. 
r  Saltcomb.  ■ 
1  Brixham. 
j  Torbay. 
*-  Totnefs. 


Pemfey. 
Haftings. 

Rye 

Hythe 
r  Dover. 


Cruks. 
I  Bridport. 
\  Char-mouth. 

{Portland. 
Lulworth. 
ISwanidge. 
Wareham. 
1  Chriit  Church 
1  Limington. 
t  Yarmouth. 
I  Newport. 

Emfworth. 
t  Pagham  Point. 
I  Selfey. 
Brighthemftone. 

{Newhaven. 
Seaford. 


Sandwich     i 


Feverfham. 
Milton. 
i-Rochefier 


{Winchelfea. 
Lyd 
Rumney. 
Folfton. 

rDeal. 
J  Ramefgate. 
J  Margate. 
LWhitftabIe. 


Queenborough. 


The  Ports  of  North-Britain,   with  their  divifions  into 
members  and  creeks. 


Ports. 
Dunbar 

Preftonpans 
Leith 


Members. 


Borrowfton- 
nefs 


Alloa 


*  By  the  2<)th  of  Geo.  II.   c.  57.    f.  3.   the  harbour  of 
Ellenfoot,  &c.  therein  defcribed,  is  declared  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  port  of  Whitehaven,  and  a  member  of  the  port  of 
Carlifle,  by  the  name  of  Mary  Port. 
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Kircaldy       < 


Anftruther 


10  H 


Creeks. 
rEymouth. 
I  Coldingham. 

<  Cockburn's  Path. 
I  Sketraw. 
LTywingham. 
rNorth  Berwick. 
V  Aberlady. 

<  Port  Seaton. 
j  Muffelburgh. 
*•  Friggatburn. 
("Newhaven. 

J  Royfton. 

I  Muirhoufe  Haven. 

Cramond. 
f"  Queen's  Ferry. 
\  Blacknefs. 
-\  Aven  Water. 
/  Mouth  of  Carron. 
»-New  Mill-burn. 
C  Airth. 

<  Elphinftone  Pow. 
L  Stirling 

rCIackmanna  Pow. 

1  Kincardin. 

I  Culrofs. 
J  Torryburn. 
I  Limekilns. 
I  North  Ferry. 
I  Innerkeithing. 
LDonny  Point. 
fAberdour. 

Burnt  Ifland. 

Kinghorne. 

Dyfert. 

Wefter  Weemys. 

Eafter  Weernys. 

Buck  Haven. 

Mithill. 

Levan. 
LLargo. 

Ely. 

St.  Minants. 

Pitten  Weemys. 

Crail. 

Fife  Nefs. 


Kircaldy 


P  O  R 


P  O  R 


Parts. 
Kircaldy 

Dundee 

Perth 


t 


Members. 


Anftruther 


Montrots 


Aberdeen 


Invernefs 


Dumfries    • 


Wigtoun 


Creeis:  j 

!Bindorfon. 
Kingkill; 
St.  Andrew's. 
Eden's  Mouth, 
f  Ferry  of  Portincraig. 

I  Wood  Haven. 
Balmerino. 
Pow  Lindores. 
\  Pow  Garry. 
North  Ferry,  or  Brughtie. 
Mony  Fouth. 
Button  Nefs. 
finder  Gowry.  ' 
"Mouth  of  Ern. 
Inch  Sherry. 
Pow  of  Errol. 
Pow  Cavy. 
"Mant's  Haven. 
Abertbrothick. 
Auch  Muty. 
Lunan  Water. 
Ufan. 

Ferry  Den. 
Mather. 
John's  Haven. 
Gurdon. 
Berrie. 
Tod  Head. 
"Dunnotyr. 
Cartallan. 
Cratoun. 

Stone  Hive  or  Haven. 
Sketraw. 

Finin,  or  Port  Lethim, 
Coves. 

Don,  or  Old  Town. 
j  Newburgh. 
;  The  Slains. 
\  Bottom. 
Peter  Head. 
Rattero. 
Cairn  Bulg. 
Frazerfburgh. 
Rofarty, 
Auchmedden. 
Bamff. 
Port  Soy. 
Cullen  Harbour. 
Crooked  Haven. 
Garmouth. 
Loflymouth,  or  Newport  El 


Findorn. 
Brough  Head. 
Nairn. 
Dalnefs. 
Channerie. 
iCromerty. 
Port  Mahomack. 
Tain  and  Ferry. 
Dornock. 
Ferry  Ends. 
Dunrobin. 
-Helmfdale. 
j- Water  of  Sark. 

I  Annan. 
Cumber  Trees. 
■{  Ridwath. 
j  Keltoun  Thorn. 
1  Cars  Thorn. 
iBurhanry  Bay. 

SEaft-fide  River  Orr. 
Balcary  Bay. 
Balmangan  Bay. 
Cat-Craig  on  Fleet. 
BurnofCarfloth. 
{Entry  of  Fleet. 
Ferry  toun. 
Cars  Know. 
Newtoun  Stewart. 
Inverwall. 


Ports. 


Wigtoun 


gin. 


Stranraer 


Air 


Irving 


PortGlafgow-< 


Campbel  Toun 


Members.  Creeis. 

r  So  Bay  Poul  toun; 
\  Ifle  of  Whitehorn. 

J  Burn  of  Monreith. 

*•  Burn  of  Gillefley. 

/-Glen  Luce. 

I  Drummore 

|  Portneffoch. 

Port  Patrick  ^  g^Lu..  . 

I  Wick  of  Scarr. 
Bay  of  Cairn. 
iBay  of  Finnard. 

iBallantree, 
Sand  Houfe. 
*-  Girvan. 
\  Turenberry. 
}  Dunmure  Cattle. 
LTurn  Point. 
r  Salt  Coats. 
\  Port  in  Crofs. 
(.Largs. 

iSkelminly. 
Inverkip. 
Cleugh  Stone. 
Gouroch. 
-Erfkine; 
Renfrew. 
Patrick. 
Scots  Town. 
Kilpatrick. 
Dunbarton. 
Hill  of  Ardmore. 
Rofeneath. 
Holy  Lock. 
Dunnine. 
Point  of  Toward. 
rKyIes  Bute. 
Tarbet  of  Kintyre. 
Skipnefs  Point. 
Crufage  Bay. 
S  Carradale  Bay. 

ISorrall. 
,  Dunnaverty  Bay. 
l_Mule  of  Kintyre. 


Greenoch. 


PORT-CRAION,  a  cafe  for  a  pencil,  ufually  four  or 
five  inches  long,  wherein  a  pencil  Aides  up  and  down  by 
means  of  a  fpring  and  button.  Its  outfide  is  filled  in  eigne 
faces,  whereon  are  drawn  the  fe£tor  lines ;  its  infide  is 
round,  &c. 

PORTAGE.    See  Package. 

PORTER.  There  are  in  London  two  forts  of  regular 
porters,  who  go  of  errands  and  carry  burdens.  The 
tackle  porters,  who  are  employed  about  the  keys  and  wharfs, 
and  aflift  in  loading  and  unloading  goods  from  the  fhips ; 
and  ticket  porters,  who  have  a  pewter  or  filver  badge, 
with  their  names  upon  it,  hanging  to  their  breads  or 
aprons.  Both  thefe  clafles  have  the  honour  of  being  city 
fraternities ;  and  the  laft  muft  not  only  be  free  of  the  city, 
but  give  two  fureties  in  a  hundred  pounds  for  their  honed). 
They  are  generally  employed  in  carrying  goods  from  the 
wholefale  dealers  to  their  cuftomers ;  and  very  heavy  bur- 
dens to  the  country  waggons.  There  are  other  ticket  porters 
who  never  carry  burdens,  but  are  folely  employed  in  car- 
rying letters,  notes,  and  fmall  parcels ;  thefe  are  entrufted 
with  large  fums  of  money,  which  they  are  frequently  fent 
to  receive.  All  the  porters  in  general,  however  flavifh  and 
fervile  their  employment,  get  more  money  than  many  of 
the  moft  ingenious  artificers  ;  and  will  not  be  employed  by 
the  day,  without  being  paid  a  crown  for  their  labour. 
They  take  no  apprentices. 

Porters  rates,  for  landing,  &c.  of  fome  forts  of  goods. 

Merchants  employ  that  company's  porters  they  beft  ap- 
prove at  the  keys,  fuch  as  fifhmongers,  &c.  whofe  charges 
on  the  following  goods  are,  as  is  here  exprefled,  and  on  all 
other  forts  in  proportion. 

Sugar, 


P  O  R 


POR 


Sugar,  the  hoglhead 
Ditto,  the  tierce  or  barrel 
Ditto,-  the  butt 
Cotton  wool,  the  bag 
Ginger,  the  bag 
MolafTes,  the  hoglhead 
Logwood,  the  ton 
Fuliic,  the  ton 
Braziletto,  the  (on 
Young  fuftic,  the  ton 
Lignum  Rhodium,  the  ton 
Lignum  vitae,  the  ton 
Tobacco,  the  hogfliead 
Ditto,  the  bundle 
Danifh,  or  Swedifh  iron, 

the  ton 
Hemp,  Narva  and  Riga, 

the  bundle 


Ship- 

Land- 

Load- 

Houf- 

Weigh 

ping. 

ing. 

ing 

ing. 

ing. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s.  d. 

S.  d. 

o  3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

o  3 

0  4 

0   2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

O  2 

o  3 

o  6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

o  6 

o  8 

o  3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

o  3 

°  3 

0    I 

0 

i 

o 

i 

O    I 

O    I 

o  3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

o  3 

o  4 

1    0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I    0 

I    0 

I    0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I    0 

I    0 

i  6 

I 

6 

I 

6 

i  6 

i  6 

i  6 

I 

6 

I 

6 

i  6 

i  6 

i  6 

I 

6 

I 

6 

i  6 

i  6 

I    0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I    0 

I    0 

o  3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

O   2 

O    2 

0    I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0    I 

0    I 
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See  the  article  Package  fub  finem,  for  other  rates  of 
portage. 

PORTO- BELLO  is  no  ancient  city,  having  been  built 
in  1584,  to  ferve  as  a  retreat  for  the  galleons,  inftead  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  feated  lefs  advantageoufly,  and  where 
bad  air  expofed  both  the  Europeans  and  American  mer- 
chants to  many  diforders,  when  their  traffic  called  them 
to  meet  at  this  unhealthful  place ;  though  the  former  is  but 
fmall,  and  almoft  as  unwholefome  as  the  other.  It  is  here 
that  the  fair  is  held,  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  the  time  of 
the  galleons  ftay,  when  the  principal  dealers  return  to  Pa- 
nama, where  they  refide  all  the  reft  of  the  year.  The  con- 
courfe  is  fo  great  at  Porto  Bello,  during  the  fair,  that  the 
fmalleft  fhop  often  lets  for  a  thoufand,  and  a  middling 
chamber  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  only  for  the 
fpace  it  lafts ;  provifions  alfo  augment  proportionably,  and 
commonly  two  thoufand  mules  are  employed  in  bringing 
the  goods  from  Panama,  and  returning  with  thofe  from 
Europe,  the  diftance  between  the  two  places  being  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  ;  the  chief  of  what  they  bring 
from  Panama  on  the  faid  two  thoufand  mules,  is  gold  and 
filver,  which  is  delivered  at  the  place  of  the  fair,  and  after 
being  there  weighed  and  marked  by  the  proper  officers,  is 
thrown  by  with  fo  much  neglect  (till  embarked)  in  the 
corner  of  fome  warehoufes,  as  pigs  of  lead  are,  in  the 
countries  where  they  abound. 

The  returns  from  Porto  Bello  are  in  the  aforefaid  pre- 
cious metals,  indigo,  cochineal,  cacao,  (now  brought  only 
by  the  Caraccas,  or  Guipufcoa  company)  fugar,  tobacco, 
hides,  &c.  The  king's  revenues  (being  one-fifth  of  all 
gold  and  filver)  are  generally  fent  home  by  the  galleons, 
as  well  as  what  appertains  to  particulars,  and  which  is  de- 
livered to  thefe  latter  at  Cadiz,  after  payment  of  fuch  du- 
ties as  the  king  thinks  proper  to  impofe. 

PORTO  CAVALLO  is  the  place  where  all  the  trade 
carried  on  between  Spain  and  the  North  Sea  with  Guata- 
mala  (a  large  province  .of  Mexico  in  the  South  Sea)  is  tranf- 
afted.  Its  inhabitants  are  almoft  all  factors  to.the  mer- 
chants of  Guatamala,  and  their  houfes  magazines  for  the 
•  reception  of  their  goods,  being  a  port  of  greater  commerce 
than  any  in  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  at  whofe  bottom  it  is 
feated  pretty  near  to  Rio-Dulce,  called  alfo  the  river  of 
Guatamala.  The  Spanifh  fhip  that  brings  the  European 
merchandizes  here,  is  one  of  the  Regifter's,  commonly  of 
feveti  or  eight  hundred  tons  burthen,  loaded  with  iron, 
fteel,  paper'i'for  writing  and  print)  linens,  fine  cloths,  filks, 
faffron,  oil,  ferges,  ribbons,  thread,  and  fome  fmall  hard- 
wares, merceries,  and  glafs-beads  for  the  Indians. 

The  goods  which  come  from  Guatamala,  are  gold,  fil- 
ver, cochineal,  indigo,  hides,  farfaparilla,  jalap,  mechoa- 
chan,  cotton,  balm,  a  fpecie  of  petrole  oil,  Sec. 

PORTO  RICO  is  fituated  fifteen  leagues  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Hifpaiiiola,  being  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  leagues 
long,  by  twenty  broad,  and  was  named,  either  from  the  port 
of  its  capital,  which  is  one  of  the  raoft  fpacious,  commo- 
dious and  fecure  of  America,  or  from  the  quantity  of  gold, 
at  that  time  extracted  from  the  mines  of  this  ifle. 

Now  but  hale  of  this  precious  ore  appears  in  the  com- 


mercial tranfa&ions  of  the  ifle,  the  mines  having  been  ei- 
ther exhaufted,  or  neglected  for  want  of  workmen  :  here  is 
however  always  fome  little  collected  in  the  rivers  fand,  and 
particularly  in  the  torrents,  that  fall  from  the  mountai  ns,  and 
moft  abundantly  in  thofe  .of  Manatnabow  and  Cecubo. 

The  chief  trade  carried  on  at  pfefent  here,  confifts  in  fu- 
gar, ginger,  hides,  cotton,  wool,  and  thread;  caffia,  maf- 
tic,  guaiacum,  mais,  fait  (of  which  here  are  excellent 
ponds)  oranges  and  lemons,  frefh  or  preferVed,  and  all  forts 
of  cattle.  Its  principal  cities  are  Porto  Rico,  (the  capital) 
St.  Genpain,  Arezibo,  and  Guddiamila,  though  the  firft  is 
where  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  ifle  is  carried  on. 

PORTRAIT-PAINTER.  The  ingenious  youth,  who 
is  defirous  of  embracing  this  genteel  profeflion,  ought  to 
have  a  genteel  education,  an  engaging  addrefs,  and  a  natural 
tafte  for  drawing  and  painting,  improved  by  early  practice 
and  the  ableft  matters.  He  fhould  have  money  fufficierit 
to  enable  him  to  fubfift  like  a  gentleman,  till  he  can  make 
his  merit  known,  or,  in  the  room  of  it,  the  patronage  and 
friendship  of  fome  of  the  great.  The  fine  portrait-painters 
take  no  apprentices;  and  therefore  the  youth,  after  firft 
drawing  from  prints,  and  then  from  ftatues,  muft  proceed 
to  copy  the  human  face,  and  then  make  his  way  in  the 
world  by  the  affiftance  of  his  friends  and  his  own  genius; 
and  if  he  is  able  to  get  much  employment  among  perfons  of 
diftinftion,  he  may  live  happily,  and  raife  a  handfome  for- 
tune. 

PORTUGAL.  There  is  hardly  a  ftate  iri  Europe, 
with  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  and  whofe  king  has  no  addi- 
tional territories,  that  is  of  lefs  extent  than  that  of  Portugal  ; 
and  yet  not  one  has  pufhed  trade  farther,  or  has  maintained 
it  with  a  fuperior  reputation.  Its  great  conquefts  in  both, 
the  Indies,  its  eftablifhments  in  many  places  on  the  coafts 
of  Africa,  and  the  poffeffion  of  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and 
Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  for  a  long  time  fupported  the  faid 
commerce,  which  it  might  probably  have  yet  preferved, 
had  the  union  between  it  and  Spain  never  happened. 

This  union,  fo  fatal  to  the  Portugueze  tradej  was  agreed 
on  in  1580,  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Henry,  fucceflor  to 
the  unfortunate  Sebaftian,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Alcacer  in  Barbary,  the  fourth  of  Auguft,  1578;  and  there- 
by becoming  fubjecl:  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  it  found  a 
very  formidable  enemy  in  the  Dutch,  who  were  combating 
for  liberty,  almoft  at  the  fame  time  that  the  others  began  to 
fuffer  the  yoke  which  they  weie  ftiaking  off. 

Brazil  was  foon  loft,  and  their  new  enemies  became  mat- 
ters of  a  part  in  their  Eaft-Indian  conquefts;  and  being 
likewife  bereaved  of  a  fhare  of  their  colonies  on  the  Gui- 
nea coaft,  they  had  barely  power  left,  to  fupport  the  re- 
maining part  of  their  African  trade,  which  had  formerly 
been  equally  glorious  and  profitable  to  them.  It  is  true, 
that  after  a  conftrained  union,  or  rather  fervitude  of  fixty 
years,  Portugal  recovered  its  primitive  power  or  liberty,  and 
all  the  ftates,  which  it  had  remaining  in  the  other  three  parts 
of  the  globe,  were  unanimous  with  it,  in  electing  John,  duke 
of  Braganza  for  their  king,  and  who  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed on  the  firft  of  December,  1640. 

But  the  fatal  blow  to  the  Portuguefe  commerce  was 
ftruck;  for  although  they  afterwards  re-poffefTed  Brazil, 
and  their  forts  and  eftabliftiments  on  the  African  coaft, 
were  reftored  them,  thofe  of  the  Eaft-Indies  were  never 
again  fettled ;  infomuch,  that  the  trade  fince  carried  on  at 
Lifbon,  is  nothing  in  comparifon  with  what  it  formerly 
drove;  when  the  riches  of  Perfia,  Arabia,  the  ftates  of  the 
Mogul,  the  coafts  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  all  the  ifles 
of  that  vaft  part  of  the  Ocean  beyond  the  line,  came  to  be 
united  at  Goa,  the  capital  of  their  Eaft-Indian  conquefts, 
and  were  by  numerous  fleets  brought  to  Lifbon,  for  their 
diftribution  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  by  the  hands  only 
of  thefe  their  fole  importers. 

The  prefent  trade  of  Portugal  is  principally  carried  on  by 
foreigners;  and  the  chief  places  for  it  are  Lifbon,  Porto 
Port,  Ulla  de  Conda,  St.  Ubes,  and  Faro  in  Europe; 
though  in  the  commerce  of  their  American,  and  other  fet- 
tlements,  none  but  the  fubjedts  can  openly  be  concerned. 
The  Dutch  fend  to  Lifbon,  all  forts  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
filk  manufactures ;  fuch  as  printed  cottons,  and  chints,  muf- 
fins, and  Cambricks,  Holland,  Olhabrug,  and  Silefia  linens^ 
black  filk,  and  others,  Delft  ferges,  men  and  womens  clothes- 
ready  made,  wigs,  hats,  and  gloves,  filk  and  worfted  flock- 
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ings,  Ruffia  hides,  copper  pans  and  kettles,  fleel,  mercery, 
and  hardwares,  powder,  cannon  balls,  hemp,  and  flax,  corn, 
paper,  and  cards,  befides  which,  moft  of  the  merchandizes 
lent  from  Holland  to  Cadiz  are  proper  for  Lifbon  or  the 
Brazils. 

And  in  return  they  take  from  the  Portuguefe,  Brazil  fu- 
gar,  tobacco,  and  fnuffs  ;  Fernambuc,  Campeche,  and  Bra- 
zil wood,  hides,  cotton,  ginger,  diverfe  drugs,  fweetmeats, 
indigo,  cochineal,  fumack,  annifeeds,  wool,  oil  and  olives, 
fiVs,  raifins  and  almonds,  oranges  and  lemons,  pearls,  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  ftones,  gold  and  filver  ingots  and 
coin. 

The  French  trade  with  Portugal  is  but  ffnall,  as  his  moft 
chriftian  majefty  brought  it  to  this  low  ebb,  by  prohibiting 
the  importation  to  his  dominions  of  Portuguefe  fugars  and 
tobacco;  there  is  however  a  fale  for  fome  of  the  French 
brocades,  perukes,  &c.  though  to  no  very  great  value. 

The  commerce  with  Italy  furniflies  them  With  paper, 
and  fome  linens  from  Genoa;  glafs  works  from  Venice; 
and  filk  from  thefe  and  moft  other  parts  of  this  country ; 
who  carry  back  with  them  fugar,  hides,  tobacco,  &c. 

From  the  northern  powers  are  brought  here  hemp,  flax, 
tar,  pitch,  iron,  and  all  naval  ftores  for  the  king's  yards  and 
otherwife  ;  befides  copper,  fome  linens,  &c.  and  the  fhips 
bringing  thefe  commodities  (of  which  the  Swedes  are  al- 
ways moft)  reload  with  wine,  brandy,  oil,  fait,  oranges, 
lemons,  cork,  fumack,  and  fome  few  other  commodities. 

The  American  trade  employs  a  great  number  of  (hips; 
as  there  fail  annually  from  Lifbon  and  Oporto  twenty  to 
twenty-two  merchant  veffels  for  Rio  Janeiro;  thirty  for 
the  Bay  of  all  Saints;  as  many  for  Pernambuc,  and  feveftor 
eight  for  Paraiba;  thofe  for  the  two  firft  placesj  of  five 
hundred  tons  burthen;  but  for  the  latter,  not  above  half  as 
big. 

All  the  fliips  deftined  for  the  fame  part  fail  together^  and 
obferve  the  fame  method  in  their  return ;  thofe  of  Oporto 
joining  them  of  Lifbon.  The  Paraiba  and  Pernambuc  fleets 
depart  all  in  company,  and  come  back  in  like  manner :  and 
the  king  grants  five  men  of  war  yearly  to  convoy  thefe 
fleets,  viz.  two  for  Rio  Janeiro,  two  for  All  Saints  Bay,  and 
one  for  Pernambuc;  fending  fome  veflels  to  meet  them  on 
their  return  in  the  latitude  of  the  Azores.     The  departure 
of  all  thefe  fhips  for  Brazil  is  commonly  in  March,  and  their 
return  in  September  or  October ;  and  formerly  it  was  per- 
mitted to  carry  filver  with  them  for  trade;  but  now  this  is 
prohibited,  and  their  cargoes  retrained  to  be  goods,  of 
which  the  following  ones  are  the  chief,  viz.  flour,  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  ordinary  worfted  fluffs,  linen  and  thread  of  the 
country  ;  filk  dockings,  hats,  bays,  ferges,  and  other  wool- 
lens from  England  and  Holland ;  of  whitened  linen  called 
panicos,  and  raw  ditto  named  aniages  and  groga;  copper 
plates,  and  other  requifites  for  the  fugar  engines  and  mills 
from  Hamburgh;  fome  linens  from  Bretagne  ;  a  few  drug- 
gets, ferges,  and  clouded  brocades  of  all  forts  of  colours 
from  France;  and  tabbies,  tafteties,  fewing  filk,  paper,  &c. 
from  Italy.     The  Englifh  goods  however  make  up  the  beft 
half,  and  generally  find  the  beft  difpatch.     From  the  bay 
of  All  Saints,  the  {hips  come  loaded  with  tobacco,   fugar, 
fugar-candy,  indigo,  whale  oil  and  fins  (which  come  afhore 
here  in  great  quantities  from  June  to  September)  cotton, 
oil,  and  balfam  of  capaiva,  ipecacuanha,  pareira  brava  (or 
the  wild  vine;  affirmed  by  Mr.  Savary  in  his  dictionary  to 
come  from  hence,  though  denied  by  Dr.  James,  in  his  dif- 
penfatory,  to  be  a  native  of  this  country,  as  he  fays  that  it 
is  of  the  Eaft-India  growth  ;  both  allow  it  to  be  a  good  di- 
uretic; and  the  former  reports  that  the  Portuguefe  regard 
it  as  a  fpecific  for  the  ftone  and  gravel)  fome  cinnamon, 
long  pepper,  ginger,  elephants  teeth   (from  the  coaft  of 
Africk)  copper  (from  Angola)  hides,  filk,  dying  and  fweet 
fcented  woods,  faffron,  rocou,  laque,  rock  cryftal,  cocos, 
ambergris  (that  the  fea  fometimes  throws  afhore)  amethifts 
,  (of  which  here  is  a  mine)  gold  (found  in  the  gravel  of  a 
river  near  a  place  called  St.  Paul,  of  which  the  king's  fifth 
may  nearly  amount  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  marks)  and 
all  forts  of  fweetmeats  wet  and  dry. 

The  fliips  that  touch  here  from  Goa,  in  their  way  to 
Europe,  furnifh  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil  w'vh  fpice,  drugs, 
and  other  Eaftern  merchandize ;  and  by  thofe  from  Angola 
and  Congo  they  receive  their  negroes  (at  leaft  fifteen  thou- 
fand  yearly)  ivory,  wax,  honey,  civet,  gold,  and  all  other 
commodities  that  thofe  parts  produce ;  but  thefe  goods  (the 


flaves  excepted)  are  moftly  fent  to  Portugal  in  the  Lifbon 
fleet. 

Pernambuc  produces  only  fugar,  and  Brazil  (or  Fernam- 
buc) wood,  being  fteril  in  the  ncceffaries  of  life;  and  the 
inhabitants  (which  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Brazil)  would  hardly  be  able  to  fubfift  without 
the  foreign  fupplies  the  (hips  bring  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
Rio  Janeiro  is  extremely  fertile  in  fugar,  indigo  and  cotton, 
as  it  would  be  in  tobacco,  was  the  growth  of  more  than 
What  fuffices  for  the  inhabitants  ufe  not  prohibited ;  it  like- 
wife  brings  wheat  to  perfection,  and  has  Brazil  wood,  hides, 
and  fiQi  oil  in  plenty. 

It  is  particularly  with  the  Portuguefe  of  this  part  that 
the  Spaniards  of  Buenos  Ayres  carry  on  their  trade;  thefe 
furnifhing  them  with  flour,  bifcuit,  fait,  or  dried  meat ;  and 
the  Portuguefe  giving  in  exchange,  fugar,  tobacco,  indigo, 
wine,  brandy,  rum,  and  feveral  other  merchandifes  that 
they  receive  from  Europe. 

The  only  company  which  the  Portuguefe  have,  is  that 
trading  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  of  which  we  (hall  give  fome 
account. 


The  Portuguefe  African  Company. 

The  true  object  of  this  company's  trade  is  the  furnifhing 
Brazil  with  negroes ;  and  their  patent  bears  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1724,  under  the  following  articles  : 

1.  The  new  company  engages  to  build  a  fortrefs  at  their 
own  expence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Angre,  over  againft 
the  ifle  of  Cofifco,  which  belongs  to  the  king  of  Benin, 
near  the  coaft  of  Gabon,  otherwife  called  Pongo,  in  one 
degree  thirty  minutes  fouth  latitude. 

2.  That  they  fhall  furnifh  as  many  negroes  as  the  Por- 
tuguefe plantations  in  America  fhall  have  occafion  for. 

3.  Thar  it  fhall  not  be  permitted  either  to  Portuguefe  or 
foreign  fhips,  to  traffick  on  rhe  faid  coaft,  on  penally  of  for- 
feiting (hip  and  cargo. 

4.  Neverthelefs,  if  any  fhips  are  forced  thither,  either  by 
ftorm  or  fome  other  neceffity,  the  company's  factors  may 
permit  them  to  water,  and  likewife  fell  them  the  provifions 
they  may  ftand  in  need  of,  without  permitting  them,  how- 
ever, to  tranfadt  any  bufinefs. 

5.  That  this  conceffion  (hall  laft  for  fifteen  years,  after 
which  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  his  Portuguefe  majefty  to  pro- 
long the  term,  or  to  re-enter  into  pofkffion  of  the  country 
granted. 

6.  In  this  laft  cafe,  his  majefty  may  take  poffeffion  of  the 
forts,  artillery,  (hips,  and  other  effects  of  the  company,  on 
paying  ready  money  for  them,  according  to  a  valuation. 

Some  time  after  this  grant  was  made  public,  the  new 
company  fixed  up  at  Lifbon  billets,  declaring  the  conditions 
under  which  an  intereft  might  be  had  therein,  the  funds  it 
would  confift  of,  and  the  price  of  the  actions.  Thefe  con- 
ditions were  couched  in  twelve  articles,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are, 

That  the  fund  fhould  only  be  one  million  of  crufades. 

That  the  actions  fhould  be  worth  a  thoufand  crufades 
each,  of  which  the  proprietors  fhould  pay  three  hundred 
crufades  at  fubfcribing;  the  fame  fum  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1724;  and  the  remaining  four  hundred  crufades 
whenever  the  company  thinks  proper,  after  fix  months 
notice. 

That  thofe  proprietors,  who  (hall  not  comply  with  the 
payments  at  the  time  prefcribed,  fhall  forfeit  what  they  have 
already  advanced. 

That  the  company  (hall  pay  the  proprietors,  a  year  after 
the  firft  undertaking,  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  ca- 
pital fum  they  fhall  have  paid  in,  and  this  taken  from  the 
profits,  which  the  company  (hall  make  by  their  trade. 

In  fine,  that  the  chief  or  general  commander,  who  has 
undertaken  to  form  this  company,  (hall  have  fourteen  per 
cent,  upon  the  profits  that  it  fhall  make,  en  which  he  under- 
takes to  pay  the  factors,  and  other  perfons  that  he  (hall  deem 
neceffary  to  be  employed  on  the  coaft  of  Africk,  at  Lifbon, 
Brazil,  or  elfewhere. 

Trade  between  Great-Britain  and  Portugal. 

Our  trade  with  this  kingdom  is  generally  efteemed  of 
great  value,  and  the  importance  of  it  to  both  nations  is  ve- 
ry confiderable,  as  the  Portuguefe  take  off  a  large  quantity 
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of  our  native  commodities,  and  we  in  return,  confume  a 
greater  one  of  theirs  than  all  the  nations  in  Europe  put  to- 
gether j  though  that  people  appear  in  fome  meafure  infenfible 
of  the.advantages  arifing  to  them  from  this  commerce,  and 
feem  to  have  forgot  the  little  difpatch  they  had  for  their 
wines  (the  greateft  product  of  their  country)  when  peace 
and  low  duties  made  thofe  of  France  to  be  the  general  con- 
fumption.     . 

The  Englifh  factory  at  Lifbon  publifhed  a  memorial  in 
the  month  of  July  1729,  by  which  it  appears,  and  feem- 
ingly  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  ballance  of  trade  with 
that  kingdom  was  againft  us;  and  as  we  have  no  reafon  to 
think  there  has  been  any  favourable  alteration  in  it  flnce, 
we  fhall  give  our  readers  a  copy  of  the  faid  memorial,  as  it 
was  communicated  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  principally  con- 
cerned in  drawing  it  up,  with  the  .remarks  made  by  that 
confiderable  and  judicious  body  of  traders  on  it. 

An  ejlimate  of  the  yearly  confumption  in  the  Portugaefe  domi- 
nions, of  the  commodities  which  are  of  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  Englijh  dominions,  calculated  by  the  annual 
fales  of  the  merchants  refiding  in  Lifbon,  and  by  the  bejl  in- 
formations taken  from  them  and  from  other  parts. 

Sales  in  Lifbon,  computed  by  feveral  Englifh  and  other 
merchants  houfes  fettled  there  Rs.  1,620,000,000 

Sales  in  Porto  600,000,000 

Sales  in  Coimbra  and  Figueira  120,000,000 

Sales  in  Madeira,  and  the  other  ifland?,  about   100,000,000 
Bacalboa,  50,cooquintals,  at400oRs.  200,000,000 


Duties  paid  for  cuftoms  might  be  reckoned 
at  15  per  cent,  on  the  fales  396,000,000 

Small  charges  in  and  out  thecuftom-houfe, 
and  at  the  fale  1  per  cent.  26,400,000 

Port  charges  (confulage  excepted)  of  all 
theEnglifh  fhips,  expences  of  the  cap- 
tains and  failors,  and  of  all  the  Englifh 
in  Portugal,  at  a  moderate  computati- 
on 50,000,000 


2,640,000,000 


572,400,000 


Remains  net  to  the  BritiQi  nation 


2,067,600,000. 


An  ejlimate  of  the  yearly  confumption  by  the  Englifi,  of  the  pro- 
dull  of  the  Portuguefe  dominions,  calculated  by  the  exporta- 
tion from  them  to  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Englijli 
pojfeffions  in  America. 

Wines. 

From  Lisbon     3:00  pipes,white,  at  40000     110,000,000 
2000  ditto,  red  500CO     100,000,000 

From  Porto     25000  ditto,  500:01,250,000,000 

From  Figueira  15CO  ditto,  45000       67,500,000 

From  Madeira  I ooco  ditto,  28000     280,000,003 


1,817,500,000 


41500     pipes. 
Oils,  from  Lifbon,   Porto,    and  Algarve, 

2000  pipes,  at  40000  80,000,000 

Figs,  almonds,  raifins,  brooms,  canes,  fhu- 

mach,  cotk,  &c.  from  Algarve  20,000,000 

Fifty  thoufand  chefts  of  fruit,  from  Lifbon, 

Porto,  &c.  at  3000  Rs.  150,000,000 

Four  thoufand  moys  of  fait  from  Lifbon,  St. 

Uval,  &c.  at  1400  Rs.  56,000,000 


The  exportation  by  the  Englifh,  for  their 
own  confumptjon  of  the  Portuguefe  com- 
modities, annually  amounts  to  2,123,500,900 

The  net  proceeds  belonging  to  the  Englifh, 
of  the  confumption  of  their  commodities 
in  the  Portuguefe  dominions  as  above, 
amounts  to  2,967,600,000 

Confequently  the  ballance  in  favour  of  Por- 
tugal, and  loll  by  England,  is  55,900,006 

2,123,500,000 


Portugal  lofes  by  her  trade  with  the  feveral 
other  nations  from  whom  (he  receives 
commodities,  extra  of  the  Englifh  2,964,000,000 
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The  Englifh  pay  for  the  ballance  of  their 
trade  with  Portugal,  as /w  the  above  ef- 


ttmate 


55,900,000 


2,908,100,000 


Part  of  which  goes  directly  to  Italy,  and  the 
reftmoftly,  by  the  way  of  England,  onac- 
count  of  the  conveniency  of  the  exchange, 
and  of  fhipping. 

By  the  preceding  eftimates,  made  favourable  to  the  En- 
glifh trade,  as  the  confumption  of  their  commodities  is  fet 
down  rather  more  than  lefs,  and  their  exportation  of  the 
Portuguefe  products  as  moderately  computed  as  is  ppffible 
both  in  quantity  and  price,  it  plainly  appears, 

iff.  That  the  ballance  of  trade  between  Great-Britain 
and  Portugal,  Is  in  favour  of  Portugal,  who  annually  gains 
by  the  fame,  and  the  £nglifh  )0fe  Rs,  55,900,000. 

2dly.  That  confequently  that  trade  cannot  occafion  the 
extraction  of  gold  from  Portugal,  fince  the  liquid  produce 
of  all  the  commodities  confumed  there,  are  not  fufficient  to 
pay  for  thofe  which  they  take  from  Portugal. 

3dly.  That  therefore  the  gold,  which  annually  goes  from 
thence,  is  for  to  pay  other  foreign  nations  the  ballance  of 
their  trade,  flnce  the  Portuguefe  cannot  pay  them  in  the  pro- 
duct of  their  own  country  much  above  the  quarter  part  of 
the  value  of  what  they  confume  of  thofe  foreign  ones. 

4thly.  That  the  king  of  Portugal  receives  every  year  a 
very  confiderable  fum  by  the  duties  on  the  Englifh  trade, 
which  are  much  higher  in  proportion  than  tliofe  on  the 
commodities  of  other  nations,  being  on  the  importation 
Rs.  396,000,000,  anchon  the  exportation  212,350,000, 
which  amounts  annually  to  Rs.  608,350,000. 

Befides  thefe  truths  fo  clearly  demonffrated,  there  are 
many  others  which  well  deferve  to  be  confidered  ;  fuch  are 
the  following: 

No  nation,  befides  the  Englifh^  take  off  the  Portuguefe 
wines,  nor  can  be  fuppofed  ever  to  do  it,  fince  thofe  who 
want  this  commodity  are  fupplied  much  better  from  France, 
and  from  other  parts,  and  at  more  moderate  prices;  and 
fhould  England  reduce  the  duties  on  the  French  wines  to 
an  equality  with  thofe  on  the  Portuguefe,  this  branch  of 
trade,  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  them  as  to  amount  yearly 
to  above  one  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  mill-reis,  paid 
them  in  ready  money,  by  the  Englifh,  would  be  entirely 
loft  to  them  :  the  fame  thing,  a  little  more  or  lefs,  is  evi- 
dent  with  refpect  to  other  fruits,  fince  the  Englifh  take  oft 
above  ten  times  the  quantity  which  all  other  nations  toge- 
ther do. 

And  though  this  branch  of  trade  is  much  lefs,  confider- 
able, yet  it  amounts  by  the  eftimate  to  170,000,000  reis, 
and  being  (the  fame  with  their  wines)  the  growth  of  their 
country,  that  whole  fum  which  the  Englifh  pay  for  it,  is 
juft  fo  much  gain  to  Portugal.  It  is  remarkable,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  confiderable  fum  of  money,  which  the 
commodities  exported  by  the  Englifh  amount  to,  they  are 
never  indebted  to  the  Portugueze,  paying  them  always 
ready  money;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  laft  are  al- 
ways indebted  to  the  Englifh  5  and  this  truth  naturally 
leads  to  the  following  considerations  :  that  Portugal  has  al- 
ways in  poffeflion  a  very  large  ftock  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lifh, which  (cpnfidering  the  nature  of  the  fales  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  cuftom  and  method  of  the  fhopkeeper's  pay- 
ments) may  fafely  be  computed  (allowance  being  made  for 
what  is  fold  for  ready  money)  to  amount  to  above  the  im- 
port of  one  year's  fales,  fo  that  by  a  moderate  computation 
the  Englifh  have  conftantly  a  dead  ftock  in  Portugal,  con- 
fifting  of  goods  in  the  cuff  om-houfe  and  their  warehouses, 
and  in  debts  outftanding,  of  2,500,000,000  reis  or  up- 
wards. The  Englifh  certainly  furnifh  the  Portugueze 
with  the  moft  ufeful  and  neceffary  goods  (their  own  corn 
for  the  prefent  excepted)  and  at  fuch  moderate  prices  as  no 
othernation  can  afford  to  do.  If  at  this  time  they  bring 
them  none  of  their  corn  (there  being  a  fcarcity  of  it)  they 
have  done  it  formerly,  and  no  doubt  will  do  it  ag;ain  when 
they  can  fpare  it ;  and  fince  Portugal  cannot  fubfift  with- 
out a  conftant  fupply  of  that  commodity  from  abroad, 
fhould  there  happen  to  be  a  bad  harveft  in  Spain,  or  a  rup- 
ture between  thofe  two  crowns,  the  Englifh  by  the  power 
of  their  navy,  and  the  quantity  of  their  trading;  fhips,  are 
the  only  nation  which  can  at  all  times  effectually  fur- 
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frifh  and  fecure  what  foreign  corn  is  neceffary  to  Por- 
tugal. 

To  the  above  remarks  on.  the  trade  of  Portugal,  we 
fhall  take  the  liberty  to  add  the  following  ones,  as  confe- 
quential  to  thofe  made  by  the  merchants  there.     And, 

l  ft.  If  they  are  fuch  as  may  be  relied  on,  Mr.  King's  cal- 
culations on  that  commerce  muff,  have  been  very  erroneous, 
or  it  muft  have  been  greatly  altered  in  the  few  intervening 
years,  between  his  eftimate  and  the Lifbon  merchants;  as 
hefuppofes  (in  his  dedication,  p.  3.  vol.  iii.)  that  our  ex- 
ports to  Portugal  were  then  encreafed  from  about  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  to  near  a  million  and  a 
half:  whereas  by  the  preceding  eftimate  it  may  be  feen, 
that  in  the  year  1729,  the  net  produce  of  every  thing  fold 
in  that  kingdom  did  amount  to  but  little  more  than  one- 
third  part  of  the  foregoing  fum. 

2dly.  But  if  Mr.  King's  calculations  are  right,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  when  we  confider  they  were  made  by 
fome  gentlemen  eminent  both  for  their  capacities  and  ho- 
nour, we  muft  conclude  fo  great  a  difference  in  fo  fhort  a 
fpace,  muft  have  proceeded  from  large  quantities  of  our 
woollens,  &c.  being  carried  into  Portugal,  with  the  view 
of  introducing  them  afterwards,  through  that  channel, 
into  Spain,  and  we  cannot  otherwife  account  for  the  dif- 
parity  between  two  eftimates  made  by  different  fets  of  gen- 
tlemen, equally  to  be  credited  and  relied  on. 

It  is  however  certain,  that  pur  trade  with  that  kingdom 
was  in  the  laft  century  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  manufactures  of  their  own ;  though  indeed 
the  blow  came  from  hence  at  firft;  as  one  Courteen,  an 
Irifhman,  and  a  fervant  in  the  then  queen  of  England's 
family  (afterwards  queen  dowager)  carried  over  in  the 
year  1681  feveral  clothiers  and  bay-makers  into  Portugal, 
who  immediately  began  to  exercife  their  profeflions  (parti- 
cularly at  Port  Alegre  and  Covillhan)  though  with  various 
fuccefs,  as  the  latter  were  foon  difmiffed,  on  its  being 
found  that  the  ftaple  of  their  wool  was  too  fhort  for  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  bays,  but  the  others  were  continued,  and 
brouo-ht  the  fabric  of  their  cloths  to  fuch  perfection,  that 
in  June  or  July  of  1684  (among  fome  fumptuary  laws  then 
madej  his  Portugueze  majefty  prohibited  the  importation 
of  any  foreign  ones,  which  continued  in  force,  till  by  the 
treaty  of  1703  with  that  crown,  it  was  agreed  to  refcind 
the  prohibitory  decree,  and  permit  the  free  importation  of 
all  Woollens,  as  before  the  making  it;  which  the  fubfe- 
quent  abftradt  of  the  faid  treaty  will  demonflrate. 

Article   I. 

His  facrcd  majefty  of  Portugal  promifes,  both  in  his  own 
name,  and  that  of  his  fucceffors,  to  admit  for  ever  hereaf- 
ter into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  Britains,  as  was  accoftomed 
till  they  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  j  neverthelefs  upon 
this  condition. 

Article   II. 

That  is  to  fay,  that  her  facred  royal  majefty  of  Great- 
Britain  fhall,  in  her  own  name,  and  that  of  her  fucceffors, 
be  obliged  for  ever  hereafter,  to  admit  the  wines  of  the 
growth  of  Portugal  into  Britain;  fo  that  at  no  time,  whe- 
ther there  fhall  be  peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Britain  and  France,  any  thing  more  fhall  be  demanded  for 
thefe  wines  by  the  name  of  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  whatfo- 
ever  other  title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  fhall 
be  imported  into  Great-Britain  in  pipes  or  hogfheads,  or 
other  cafks,  than  what  fhall  be  demanded  from  the  like 
quantity  or  meafure  of  French  wine,  deducting  or  abating 
a  third  part  of  the  cuftom  or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time 
this  deduction,  or  abatement  of  cuftoms,  which  is  to  be 
made  as  aforefaid,  fhall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and 
prejudiced,  it  fhall  be  juft  and  lawful  for  his  facred  royal 
majefty  of  Portugal  again  to  prohibit  the  woollen  cloths, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Britifh  woollen  manufactures. 

Article  III. 

The  mod  excellent  lords  theplenipotentiaries  promife, 
that  their  above-named  matters  fhall  ratify  this  treaty. 

(L.  S.)  John  Methuen. 


In  con'fequence  of  this  tfeaty,  our  woollens  have  ever 
fince  been  currently  admitted  into  Portugal,  and  we  now 
fend  there,  cloths  of  all  forts,  bays,  perpets,  fluffs,  hats, 
hofe,  &c.  We  fend  likewife  iron,  Wrought  brafs,  lead, 
pewter,  fhot,  ftained  paper,  and  other  ftationary  wares,  fail 
cloth,  linen,  glafs,  earthen  and  cabinet  wares,  gun  flints, 
toys,  millinery  and  turnery  wares,  painters  colours,  butter 
and  cheefe,  gunpowder,  cordage,  wrought  and  mixt  filk, 
clockwork  and  watches,  garters,  haberdafhery  ware,  all 
forts  of  corn  and  meal,  wrought  plate,  lanthorn  leaves, 
leather,  logwood,  copperas,  apothecary's  fluffs,  drugs,  glue, 
rice,  bees-wax,  &c.  And  our  imports  from  thence  are 
thofe  mentioned  in  the  laft  quoted  eftimate. 

POSITION,  falfe  pofition,  ax  rule  of  faljhood,  in  arith- 
metic, confifts  in  calculating  on  feveral  falfe  numbers  taken 
at  random,  and,  from  the  differences  found  therein,  deter- 
mining the  number  fought. 

Pofition  is  either  Tingle  or  double. 

Single  pofition  is  when  there  happens  in  the  proportion 
fome  partition  of  numbers  intojiarts  proportional,  and  then, 
by  one  operation,  the  queftion  may  be  refolved  by  this 
rule  : 

Imagine  a  number  at  pleafure,  and  work  therewith,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenour  of  the  queftion,  as  if  it  were  the  true 
number,  and  what  proportion  there  is  between  the  falfe  con- 
clufion  and  falfe  pofition,  fuch  proportion  hath  the  given 
number  to  the  number  fought ;  therefore  the  number 
found  by  augmentation  (hall  be  the  firft  term  of  the  rule 
of  three,  and  the  number  fuppofed  fhall  be  the  fecond 
term,  and  the  given  number  fhall  be  the  third  term. 

Double  pofition,  is  when  there  can  be  no  partition  in  the 
numbers  to  make  a  proportion  :  therefore,  you  muft  make 
a  fuppofition  twice,  proceeding  therein  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  queftion  ;  and,  if  either  of  the  fuppofed  num- 
bers happens  to  folve  the  propofition,  the  work  is  done ; 
but,  if  not,  obferve  the  errors,  and  whether  they  be  greater 
or  lefs  than  the  refolution  requireth ;  and  mark  the  errors 
accordingly  with  the  figns  +  or  — . 

Then  multiply  contrari  wife  the  one  pofition  by  the  other 
error,  and  if  the  errors  be  both  too  great,  or  both  too  little, 
fubtract  the  one  product  from  the  o;her,  and  divide  the  dif- 
ference of  the  products  by  the  difference  of  the  errors. 

But  if  the  errors  be  unlike,  as  the  one  -f-  and  the  other 
— ,  add  the  products,  and  divide  the  fum  thereof  by  the 
fum  of  the  errors  added  together :  for  the  proportion  of  the 
errors  is  the  fame  with  the  proportion  of  the  exceffes  or  de- 
fects of  the  numbers  fuppofed  to  the  number  fought. 
POST.     SwPost-Office. 

POST-ENTRIES.  See  Bill  of  Entry  and  Certi- 
ficate. 

POSTING,  in  book-keeping,  is  the  bringing  an  ac- 
count forward  from  one  book  to  another,  as  from  the 
journal  or  wafte-book  into  the  ledger.  See  Book- 
keeping. 

POSTNATI.  In  the  feventh  year  of  king  James,  af- 
ter many  arguments  and  long  debates,  it  was  by  all  the 
judges  refolved,  that  fuch  as  were  born  in  Scotland  after 
the  defcent  of  the  crown  of  England  to  king  James,  were 
no  aliens  in  England  :  but  the  antenati,  that  is,  fuch  as 
were  born  before  that  defcent,  were  aliens  in  regard  of  the 
time  of  their  birth.     Co.  7.  Rep.  Calvin's  cafe. 

VOST-Office.  A  general  poft- office  erected,  12Car.lI. 
c.  35.  9  Ann.  c.  10.  Made  perpetual  and  part  of  the  ge- 
neral fund,  3  Geo.  I.  c.  7. 

Packet-boats  not  to  carry  merchandize,  without  leave 
from  the  commiflioncrs  of  the  Cuftoms.  1 3  and  14  Car.  II. 
f.  11./.  22. 

The  king's  eftate-tail  and  reverfion  in  fee  in  the  poft- 
office  revenue  confolidated,   1  fac.  II.  c.  12. 

Carriers  prohibited  to  carry  letters.     9  Ann.  c.  10.  /  3, 
How  horfes  are  to  be  provided.     9  Ann.  c.  10.  f.  5,  20, 
21,  27,  28. 

Penalty  of  fending  fhips  letters  to  general  poft-office. 
9  Ann.  c.  10.  /  15. 

Penalty  of  carrying  the  mail  in  any  lhip  which  is  not  free. 
9  Ann.  c.  10.  /  24. 

Small  debts  for  poftage  recoverable  as  fmall  tithes.  9  Ann. 
c.  10.  /  30. 

Saving  of  the  privileges  of  the  univerfities.     9  Ann.  c.io. 
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Officers  not  to  influence  elections.     9  Auk.  c.  10.  f.  44. 

Bills  of  exchange,  &c.  to  pay  diftindt  poftage.  6  Geo.  I. 
c.  21.  /  51. 

Penny  allowed  for  the  delivery  of  penny-poft  letters  in 
the  country.     4  Geo.  II.  c.  33. 

Poft-chaifes  may  be  furnifhed  by  any  perfon.  22  Geo.  II. 
c.  25. 

Writs  to  pay  poftage  as  letters.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  f.  7. 

Pattern  inclofed  to  pay  as  a  double  letter.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.i2.f.  8. 

Offences  againft  the  acts  concerning  the  poft-office,  to 
be  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon.  20  Geo.  II.  c.  52. 
/28. 

For  preventing  frauds  and  abufes,  in  relation  to  the  fend- 
ing and  receiving  letters  and  packets  free  from  the  duty  of 
poftage,  4  Geo.  III.  To  alter  certain  rates  of  poftage, 
5  Geo.  III.  but  as  this  laft  act  is  of  fome  confequence,  we 
ihall  here  give  an  abftract  of  it. 

Alftrall  of  an  all  to  alter  certain  rates  of  pojiage,  and  to 
amend,  explain,  and  enlarge,  feveral  provifions  in  an  alt 
made  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  in 
other  ads  relating  to  the  revenue  of  the  pofl  office- 

The  preamble  to  this  act  fets  forth,  that  the  fecurity  and 
improvement  of  correfpondeiice,  throughout  his  majefty's 
dominions,  being  a  matter  of  great  concernment;  and 
highly  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  and  extenfion  of  trade 
and  commerce ;  and  likewife,  that  by  the  vaft  acceffion  of 
territory  gained  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  fceral  commu- 
nications having  been  opened,  and  new  pofts  eftablifhed  in 
the  feveral  parts  of  his  majefty's  dominions  in  America,  for 
which  the  rates  of  poftage  cannot,  under  the  prefent  laws, 
be  properly  afcertained ;  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  fo 
much  of  the  aft  of  9  Ann.  as  eftablifhes  the  rates  of  poftage 
of  letters  between  London  and  the  Britifh  dominions  in 
America,  and  places  within  the  faid  dominions,  be  re- 
pealed, and  from  and  after  the  tenth  of  October,  1765, 
inftead  of  the  rates  thereby  eftablifhed,  the  following  take 
place. 

For  all  letters  and  packets  paffing  from  London  to  any 
port  within  the  Britifh  dominions  in  America,  and  from 
any  fuch  port  unto  London,  for  every  fingle  letter,  one 
(hilling;  for  every  double  letter,  two  {hillings ;  for  every 
treble  letter,  three  (hillings  ;  and  for  every  ounce,  four 
(hillings  ;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  every  packet  of  deeds, 
writs,  or  other  things ;  and  from  any  port  in  the  faid  do- 
minions, to  any  other  port  therein,  by  fea,  for  every  fingle 
letter,  four-pence  j  and  fo  in  proportion  as  above. 

The  rates  of  inland  poftage  in  America,  for  any  diftance 
not  exceeding  fixty  miles,  are,  for  every  fingle  letter, 
four-pence,  and  all  others  in  proportion  ;  for  upwards  of 
fixty,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  miles,  every  fingle 
letter,  fix-pence,  others  in  proportion  ;  for  upwards  of 
one  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  miles,  every 
fingle  letter,  eight  pence,  others  in  proportion ;  and  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
miles  farther,  for  every  fuch  farther  diftance,  every  fingle 
letter,  two-pence,  and  others  in  proportion. 

From  and  after  the  tenth  of  October,  1765,  no  veffel  is 
to  be  admitted  to  nuke  entry,  or  break  bulk,  till  the  letters 
on  board  are  delivered  to  the  poft-office ;  except  in  fuch  cafes 
where  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
quarentine,  to  be  difpatched  by  him  to  the  poft-office. 
Perfons,  refufing  to  deliver  up  fuch  letters,  forfeit  twenty 
pounds ;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  pro- 
fecutor;  with  full  cofts  ;  and  one- penny  extra  is  charged 
on  all  (hip-letters  not  brought  bv  the  packet-boats. 

From  and  after  the  tenth  of  October,  1765,  the  prefent 
rates  of  poftage  by  the  general  poll,  not  exceeding  one 
poft-ftage  in  Great- Britain  and  Ireland,  and  not  exceeding 
two  in  England,  are  to  ceafe,  and  the  following  rates  are 
to  take  place,  viz.  rates  for  poftage  not  exceeding  one 
poft-ftage,  the  fum  of  one-penny  ;  for  every  double  letter, 
two-pence;  for  every  treble  letter,  threepence  ;  and  for 
every  ounce,  four-pence;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  every 
packet  of  deeds,  writs,  or  other  things.  Above  one,  and 
not  exceeding  two  poft-ftages,  the  fum  of  two-pence,  and 
other  letters  in  proportion  ;  but  thefe  regulations  are  not  to 
extend  to  the  penny-poft. 


The  rates  of  poftage  between  England  and  Ireland^ 
through  Carlifle,  Dumfries,  Port  Patrick,  and  Donaghadee, 
or  other  convenient  ports,  repeal  fo  much  of  the  aft  of 
QAnn.  as  directs  the  poftage  between  Port  Patrick  and 
Donaghadee  to  be  paid  where  the  letters  are  delivered. 

To  prevent  difputes,  poft-roads  may  be  meafured  by 
perfons  appointed  by  the  poftmafter-general  for  the  time  be- 
ing; and  a  return  is  to  be  made  thereof  upon  oath,  and 
entered  in  the  three  chief  poll-offices  in  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  chief  offices  in  America  :  fair  furveys  alfo 
are  to  be  made  out,  and  depofited  in  the  refpective  offices, 
figned  by  the  perfons  making  the  fame,  and  attefted  upon 
oath,  and  certified  by  the  poftmafter-general,  or  his  deputies. 
Moreover,  on  fufpicipn  of  error,  new  furveys  may  be  made 
out,  according  to  which  poftage  is  to  be  charged. 

Power  is  likewife  hereby  given  to  fettle  penny-poft- 
offices,  where  convenient,  in  any  city  or  town,  and  the 
fuburbs  thereof,  and  places  adjacent,  within  the  kingdoms 
of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Britifh  dominions 
in  America.  Where  fuch  offices  are  eftablifhed,  no  perfon 
may  collect  the  letters  without  beingduly  licenfed.  Letters 
&c.  brought  by  the  inland  or  foreign  poft  to  the  London 
offices,  and  directed  beyond  the  department  of  the  general- 
poft,  but  within  the  delivery  of  the  penny  poft,  may  be 
lent  by  the  penny-poft,  and  charged  accordingly:  and, 
from  and  after  July  5,  1765,  no  packet  exceeding  four 
ounces  (except  thofe  fent  by  the  general  poft,  &c.)  may  be 
fent  by  the  penny  poft. 

From  July  5,  1 765,  the  fame  rates  of  poftage  are  to  take 
place  between  London  and  Hamburgh,  as  between  Lon- 
don and  Germany  ;  and  the  poftage  of  letters  to  be  fent  out 
of  Great-Britain,  may,  if  deemed  neceffary,  be  demanded 
upon  their  being  put  into  the  office. 

The  penalty  of  any  officer  of  the  poft-office  fecreting  or 
embezzling  any  letter  with  any  bank-bill  or  note,  &c. 
therein,  or  taking  out  any  fuch  note  or  bill,  is  felony ; 
the  penalty  of  robbing  mails  is  felony;  and  the  penalty  of 
any  officer,  &c.  embezzling  or  mifapplying  the  poftage 
money  received  by  him,  or  deftroying  any  letter  or  packer, 
or  advancing  the  rates,  and  not  accounting  for  the  fame,  is 
alfo  felony. 

The  poft- boy  quitting  ordeferting  the  mail,  or  fufferincr 
any  perfon  (except  the  guard)  to  ride  on  the  horfe  or  car- 
riage, or  loitering  on  the  road,  &c.  is  to  be  committed  to 
hard  labour;  and  unlawfully  collecting,  conveying,  or  de- 
livering, letters  or  packets,  he  forfeits  ten  {hillings  for  every 
letter,  &c.  and  if  not  paid  forthwith,  he  is  to  be  committed 
to  hard  labour. 

The  claufes,  &c.  in  the  act  of  9  Ann.  or  in  any  other  act 
touching  the  general  or  penny-poft-office,  not  hereby  al- 
tered or  repealed,  are  extended  to  this  act. 

The  rates  and  pecuniary  penalties  are  to  be  deemed  fter- 
ling  money. 

The  clerk  of  the  parliaments,  and  clerk  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  are  empowered  to  fend  and  receive  letters  free 
of  poftage. 

POTASH,  in  the  manufactures,  &c.  an  impure  fixed 
alcaline  fait,  made  by  burning  from  vegetables.  We  have 
feveral  kinds  of  it  in  ufe  in  the  various  manufactures;  but 
what  is  beft  for  medicinal  purpofes,  and  is  now  expected  to 
be  ufed  in  the  {hops,  is  the  Ruffian  kind,  which  is  made  in 
a  different  manner  from  any  of  the  others,  and  has  there- 
fore peculiar  properties  which  they  muft  neceffarily  want, 
(t  will  be  feen  by  the  feveral  analyfes  of  vegetables 
that  one  of  their  principles  is  an  acid,  and  that  this 
acid  is  volatile,  and  is  fent  up  in  vapour  in  burning.  It 
may  feem  odd  to  thofe  who  look  upon  potafh  to  be  a  mere 
fixed  alcaline  fair,  toobferve  that  the  want  of  an  admixture 
of  this  acid  renders  it  defective:  yet  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  potafh  and  pure  fixed  alkali  differ;  that 
pure  fixed  alkali  will  not  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  potaflj  in 
many  of  the  manufactures,  and  that  no  good  potafh  can  be 
made  without  an  admixture  of  this  acid.  It  is  evident  that 
this  volatile  principle  muft  be  loft  in  the  calcination,  nay 
in  the  very  reducing  the  wood  to  afhes;  it  is  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  all  the  potafh  in  the  world  made  only  by  burning 
and  lixiviation  wants  it,  and  is  therefore  defective.  The 
Swedifh  and  Ruffian  alone  have  it,  and  they  are  therefore 
properly  fpeaking,  alone  true  and  perfect  potafh,  fit  for  the 
purpofes  of  our  manufactures  of  feveral  kinds.      Thefe 
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Swedifh  and  Ruffian  kinds  arc  divefted  of  their  native  acid 
in  the  firft  procefs  of  burning  ;  but  it  is  peculiar,  in  the 
after  management  of  the  works,  that  it  is  reftored  to  them 
again  from  other  wood  :  this  will  be  evident  in  the  procefs 
itfelf;  but,  before  that  is  delivered,  it  will  be  proper  to 
obferve  what  are  the  feveral  kinds  of  this  fait  now  in  ufe  : 
thefe  are  principally  five.  i.  The  German.  2.  The  Spa- 
nifh. 3.  The  home-made.  4.  The  Swedifh,  and,  5.  The 
Ruffian  kind. 

The  German  potafh  is  a  tolerably  white  fait,  very  pure, 
not  very  hard,  of  a  very  acrid  tafte,  and  growing  damp 
if  kept  in  a  moift  air. 

The  Spanifh  is  a  fomewhat  lefs  pure  fait  than  the  Ger- 
man, moderately  hard,  often  of  a  bluifh  colour,  and  of  a 
lefs  acrid  tafte. 

The  home-made,  or  Englifh  potafh,  is  a  coarfe  brown  or 
blackifh  kind,  harder  than  e'nher  of  the  former,  and  yet 
more  eafily  growing  damp  in  a  moift  air. 

The  Swedifh  is  blacker  and  fouler  than  the  Englifh,  and 
of  a  much  greater  hardnefs.  It  alfo  turns  eafily  in  a  damp 
air,  and  is  principally  diftinguifhed  from  it,  by  wanting 
certain  long  and  black  ftreaks  feen  in  the  other,  which 
are  owing  to  ftraws  mixed  in  the  making  with  the  fait. 

The  Ruffian  potafh  is  the  hardeft  and  darkeft  coloured 
of  all.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  maffes,  almoft  as  hard  as 
ftones,  and  yet  of  all  the  kinds,  is  the  fooneft  affected  by 
a  damp  air,  and  runs  into  the  thinneft  fluid  by  means 
of  it. 

The  German  kind  is  what  is  commonly  fold  among  us 
under  the  name  of  pearl-afties.  The  manner  of  making 
it  is  this  :  large  quantities  of  the  wood  are  burnt,  and  the 
afties  produced  by  them  are  boiled  in  water  ;  the  water, 
when  it  has  thus  taken  up  the  fixed  fait  they  abound  with, 
is  fet  by  to  fettle  till  very  clear,  and  is  then  evaporated  to 
a  drynefs,  and  the  fait  we  meet  with  under  the  name  of 
pearl-afhes  is  left  behind.  They  ufe  all  forts  of  trees  in- 
difcriminately  for  this,  except  the  refinous  kinds,  which 
yield  little  or  no  fait.  This  is  a  good  alcali,  and  anfwers 
very  well  for  feveral  purpofes.  But  where  what  is  properly 
called  potalh  is  required,  that  is,  where  a  fait  fated  with 
the  volatile  acid  and  oil  of  the  wood  is  wanted,  there  it 
cannot  do. 

The  Spanifh  potafh,  called  burilia,  is  made  by  one  ope- 
ration j  and  without  the  trouble  of  boiling  and  evaporating ; 
the  plant  if  is  made  from  is  a  fpecies  of  kali,  the  kali  Hif- 
panlcum  fupinum  annuum  fedi  Jblliis  brevibus.  They  fow  this 
plant  in  fields  as  we  do  corn,  and  at  a  proper  feafon  cut 
and  dry  it.  They  then  build  up  certain  kilns  of  ftone  for 
preparing  the  potafh;  they  throw  in  a  handful  of  the 
herb,  and  fet  it  on  fire ;  they  throw  more  upon  it,  and, 
as  this  burns  aw:iy,  they  add  more,  and  this  they  continue 
to  do  till  the  kiln  will  hold  no  more ;  they  then  cover  it  up 
and  leave  the  fire  to  do  all  it  can  by  itfelf;  when  all  this  is 
cool,  they  open  the  kilns,  and  find  the  afhes  calcined,  and 
as  it  were  vitrified,  being  concreted  together  in  a  hard 
rriafs  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  which  they  dig  out  and 
fend  to  market.  There  is  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  a  kind  of  potafh  made  in  the  fame  manner  from  the 
common  kali  of  the  fea-coafts ;  but  this  is  much  inferior 
to  the  Spanifh  kindv 

The  home- made  potafh  is  more  like  the  German  in  its 
preparation,  than  it  is  to  the  la'tcr,  but  it  is  very  different 
in  its  colour,  and  infomeof  its  qualities;  fern,  and  other 
ufelefs  plants,  are  collected  in  large  quantities  and  burnt  to 
afhes ;  thefe  afhes  arc  boiled  in  water,  and  when  that  liquor 
has  taken  up  the  whole  quantity  of  fait  contained  in  them, 
it  is  poured  off  and  fet  by  to  fettle  ;  it  is  then  poured  clear 
into  a  large  tub,  placed  near  a  hearth  for  burning  on,  and 
a  parcel  of  ftraw  being  laid  by  it,  a  loofe.  handful  is  dipped 
into  the  liquor,  and  immediately  fet  on  fire,  and  left  on  the 
hearth  to  burn  ;  this  is  covered,  while  flaming,  with  ano- 
ther handful  of  the  ftraw,  and  others  dipped  in  the  fame  li- 
quor are  added,  as  the  former  burn  away,  till  by  this  means 
all  the  liquor  has  been  taken  up  by  the  ftraw,  and  the  whole 
burnt.  They  then  find  the  fait  that  was  in  the  liquor  con- 
creted into  a  fort  of  hard  cake  upon  the  hearth,  and  full  of 
the  fragments  of  black  or  half  burnt  ftraws ;  they  take  this 
up,  and  pack  it  in  clofe  barrels  for  fale. 

Both  thefe  latter  kinds  contain  fomething  of  the  necef- 
fary  volatile  part  of  vegetable  matter ;  the  one  is  preferved 
in  the  burning,  by  covering  up  the  kiln  before  it  is  quite 
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carried  oft",  the  other  by  the  addition  of  ftefh  matter  from 
the  ftraw,  but  this  is  in  fmall  quantity.  The  Swedifh  and 
Ruffian  are  the  only  kinds  that  have  this  volatile  acid  matter 
properly  combined  with  them;  they  are  divefted  of  it  like 
the  others  in  a  great  meafure  in  the  firft  burning,  but  it  is 
added  to  them  afterwards,  from  frefh  vegetable  matter 
which  they  are  calcined  with.  The  method  of  making  the 
potafh  of  thefe  two  countries  need  not  belaid  down  feparate; 
the  only  difference  is  that  the  Swedes  ufe  decayed  wood, 
which  yields  lefs  fait,  and  ufe  common  water  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  procefs,  in  which  the  Ruffians  ufe  a  lye;  by 
thefe  means  the  Ruffian  potafh  is  produced  in  larger  quan- 
tities, and  is  ftronger  than  that  of  Sweden,  which  otherwife 
refembles  it.     The  procefs  is  this  r 

They  cut  down  all  kinds  of  trees  that  their  woods  afford, 
except  the  refinous  ones,  fuch  as  the  pine  and  fir  kinds, 
and  the  like  :  they  pile  up  a  heap  of  new  cut  wood,  which 
they  cover  on  the  furface  with  turfs  of  earth  pretty  thick, 
leaving  only  certain  apertures  at. the  top  and  in  the  fides; 
they  then  fet  fire  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  watching 
it  to  flop  up  any  crack  that  may  happen  in  the  covering,' 
which  they  do  with  wetted  clay,  they  reduce  the  whole  to 
afhes,  of  which  they  have  by  this  means  confiderably 
more  than  double  the  quantity  they  would  have  had  if  the 
wood  had  been  burnt  in  the  open  air.  When  all  is  cool, 
they  take  away  the  turfs,  and  with  a  kind  of  fine  rakes  of 
iron  they  feparate  the  coarfer  matter,  the  imperfectly  burnt 
coals,  &c.  from  the  fine  afhes  :  they  then,  with  a  fome- 
what coarfer  rake,  feparate  from  this  foul  matter  the  larger 
coals,  clods  of  earth,  &c.  and  the  remainder,  which  is 
principally  afhes,  though  too  foul  to  mix  with  the  fine  quan- 
tity, they  boil  in  large  veffels  of  water,  making  a  very 
ftrong  lixivium. 

With  this  lixivium  they  work  up  the  potafhes,  from 
which  the  coarfe  ones  were  feparated,  into  a  kind  of  ft  iff 
pafte,  by  treading  and  beating  them  with  wooden  inftru- 
ments.  When  the  whole  is  thus  perfectly  mixed,  they 
cut  down  a  large  quantity  of  fir,  pine,  or  fome  other  refi- 
nous wood,  which  has  the  double  advantage  for  them  of 
burning  eafily,  and  of  containing  a  large  quantity  of  acid. 
They  cut  this  new  wood  into  long  pieces,  and  lay  a  row 
of  thefe  upon  the  ground  for  the  bafe  of  the  new  pile,  and 
over  this  they  lay  a  fecond  row  crofs-wife.  This  chequered 
foundation  they  cover  a  foot  thick  with  the  pafte  they  have 
made  of  their  afhes  and  the  lye ;  they  then  lay  another  bed 
of  wood,  and  cover  this  in  the  fame  manner  with  a  bed  of 
the  pafte;  and  when  they  have  continued  this  till  their 
whole  quantity  of  pafte  is  expended,  which  fometimes 
ferves  to  raife  a  pile  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  they  fet 
fire  to  the  wood  at  the  bottom,  which  foon  communicates 
through  the  beds  of  pafte,  and  the  whole  pile  is  feen  to  be 
one  mafs  of  terrible  fire ;  the  extreme  force  of  this  heat 
foon  makes  the  beds  of  afhes  melt  and  run  ;  when  the 
whole  is  in  this  ftate,  which  always  happens  before  the 
wood  is  reduced  to  afhes,  they,  with  long  poles,  throw 
down  the  pile,  and  fpread  the  whole  upon  the  ground ; 
they  then  gather  round  it,  while  burning,  and  the  fait 
running  among  if,  and  with  long  poles  of  a  green  and  pli- 
ant, but  tough  wood,  they  beat  it  in  every  part,  which  at 
once  puts  out  the  fire,  and  more  perfectly  mixes  the  run- 
ning fait  with  the  lefs  melted  part.  They  then  find  the 
potafh  collected  in  cakes  as  hard  as  a  ftone  about  the  logs 
of  wood,  and  feparating  it,  by  ftriking  with  large  ham- 
mers, they  pack  it  up  for  exportation. 

This  is  the  Ruffian  potafh,  fo  greatly  preferable  for  ma- 
ny purpofes  to  all  the  other  kinds ;  it  is  evident,  that  this 
recovers  again  that  volatile  acid,  and  oily  matter,  of  which 
the  afhes  were  divefted,  in  great  parr,  by  the  firft  burning, 
from  the  frefh  wood  employed  in  calcining  it ;  and  this 
wood,  being  of  the  refinous  kind,  has  more  of  it  to  add, 
than  was  originally  in  the  matter  it  was  formed  of. 

The  Swedes  have  much  the  fame  method  of  working  in 
the  making  of  potafh,  and,  probably,  the  fecret  has  been 
carried  from  one  of  thefe  parts  to  the  other  by  the  work- 
men ;  but  the  Swedes  are  not  fuffered  to  cut  down  any 
wood  but  fuch  as  is  in  a  decaying  ftate,  which  yields  lefs 
fait  than  if  it  were  found  ;  arid  they  not  only  perform  the 
procefs  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  but  want  fome  of  the 
efTential  parts  of  it. 

The  ufe  of  potafh,  in  the  manufactures,  is  rery  great. 
The  foap  and  glafs  trade  confume  a  vaft  deal  of  it ;  and  the 
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bleachers,  dyers,  &c.  much  more.  In  medicine,  the  Ger- 
man kind,  or  pearl-aihes,  ferve  our  chemifts  in  the  place 
of  alcali  fairs,  that  would  come  dearer.  The  Ruffian  kind 
ferves  to  make  the  medicinal  lees,  foap,  and  the  common 
cauftic ;  and  no  other  fort  ought  to  be  ufcd  for  either  of 
thefe  purpofcs. 

Potatoes,  in  what  (hips  to  be  imported,  12  Car.  II. 
c.  18.  /  8.  Not  to  be  imported  from  the  Netherlands  or 
Germany,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  /  23.  See  Plan- 
tations. 

POTTER.  The  youth  defigned  for  this  bufiiiefs,  if  he 
propofes  to  fetup  for  himfelf,  and  to  have  the  neceflary  qua- 
lifications for  carrying  the  work  to  the  greateft  perfeftion, 
ought  to  have  a  fortune  of  at  leaft  one  thoufand  pounds, 
and  to  be  a  tolerable  mafter  of  the  art  of  drawing,  previous 
to  his  going  apprentice;  and,  if  it  be  practicable,  he  may 
find  it  worth  his  while  when  out  of  his  time,  to  work  a 
twelvemonth  as  a  journeyman  in  Holland.  In  the  making 
of  all  earthen  veffels,  the  workman  has  the  clay  purified, 
moulded  to  a  proper  ftiffnefs,  and  made  up  in  lumps,  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  veffel  to  be  formed.  The  artift 
iits  before  a  bench,  in  which  is  fixed  a  piece  of  level  wood 
not  unlike  a  trencher;  upon  this  piece  of  wood  he  places 
one  of  the  foft  lumps  of  clay,  and  placing  his  knuckles,  or 
only  his  finger  and  thumb  upon  it,  whirls  it  round  by  means 
of  a  wheel  worked  by  his  foot,  and  in  a  minute  raifes  the 
clay  into  the  form  defired  ;  then  by  clapping  a  piece  of  wood 
to  the  outfide,  he  in  a  moment  gives  it  what  circular 
mouldings  he  pleafes.  After  having  finifhed  a  great  num- 
ber of  veffels,  they  are  fet  to  dry  ;  and  afterwards,  if  they 
are  defigned  to  be  painted,  the  colours  are  laid  on,  which 
muft  be  of  the  metallic  kind.  The  veffels  are  then  waflied 
over  with  a  large  brum  dipped  in  a  preparation  of  lead 
mixed  with  water,  in  order  to  form  the  glazing ;  and,  when 
dry,  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  burnt ;  when,  what  is  thus 
warned  of  the  veffel,  vitrifying  by  the  intenfe  heat,  the 
paint  is  feen  through  it.  The  mafters  take  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who  works  from  fix  till  nine: 
a  good  hand  earns,  by  being  a  journeyman,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  {hillings  a  week;  and  the  mafters  employ  from  one 
thoufand  to  four  thoufand  pounds  and  upwards  in  trade. 
POTTLE,  an  EngHfh  meafure  containing  two  quarts. 
Two  pottles  in  liquid  meafure  make  a  gallon ;  but,  in 
dry,  three  go  to  a  gallon. 

POULO-AY  and  Poulo-Rhon.  See  Banda  IJIes. 
POULTERER.  The  whole  myftery  of  this  buiinefs 
confifts  in  knowing  how  to  buy  fowls  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage; in  picking  and  drawing  them;  and  in  gaining  a. pro- 
fit by  felling  them.  It  therefore  requires  no  extraordinary 
genius;  and  nothing  but  an  obliging  behaviour,  and  the 
common  learning  of  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithme- 
tic. The  poulterer  takes  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an 
apprentice  ;  and  pays  a  journeyman  ten  or  twelve  (hillings 
a  week.  About  twenty  pounds  will  enable  a  young  man 
to  become  mafter. 

POUND,  libra,  a  certain  weight  ufed  as  a  ftandard  to 
determine  the  gravity  and  quantity  of  bodies. 

In  England  there  are  two  different  pounds,  the  pound 
troy,  and  the  pound  avoirdupois.  The  pound  troy  confifts 
of  twelve  ounces,  each  ounce  of  twenty  penny-weights, 
and  each  penny-weight  of  twenty-four  grains.  This 
pound  is  ufed  in  the  weighing  of  filver,  gold,  precious 
ftones,  all  kinds  of  grains,  Sec. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  though  differently  di- 
vided, twenty- four  grains  making  afcruple,  three  fcruples 
a  drachm,  eight  drachms  an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  a 
pound. 

The  pound  avoirdupois  confifts  of  fixteen  ounces ;  but 
then  the  avoirdupois  ounce  is  lefs  by  forty-two  grains  than 
the  troy  ounce.  One  hundred  and  twelve  avoirdupois 
pounds  make  the  hundred  weight,  or  quintal. 

By  this  pound  are  weighed  all  large  and  coarfe  commo- 
dities, as  flefh,  butter,  cheefe,  iron,  hemp,  lead,  fteel,  &c. 
An  avoirdupois  pound  is  equal  to  fourteen  ounces  five- 
eighths  of  a  Paris  pound,  fo  that  one  hundred  of  the  former 
make  ninety-one  of  the  latter. 

The  French  pound  contains  fixteen  ounces  ;  but  a 
French  pound  is  equal  to  one  pound  one  ounce,  three- 
eighths  of  an  avoirdupois  pound :  fo  that  one  hundred  Paris 
pounds  make  one  hundred  and  nine  Englifti  avoirdupois 
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weight.  The  Paris  pound  is  divided  two  ways ;  the  firft 
into  two  mates,  the  marc  into  eight  ounces,  the  ounce 
into  eight  gros,  the  gros  into  three  deniers,  the  denier  into 
twenty-four  grains,  each  weighing  a  grain  of  wheat. 

The  fecond  divifion  is  into  two  half-pounds,  the  half- 
pound  into  quarters,  the  quarters  into  demi-quarters,  the 
demi-quarters  into  two  ounces;  the  ounce  into  two  half- 
ounces,  &c. 

The  firft  divifion  is  followed  in  weighing  gold,  filver, 
and  other  precious  wares;  and  the  latter  in  thofeoflefs 
value.     See  Weight. 

Pound,  alfo  denotes  a  money  of  account,  containing 
more  or  left,  according  to  the  feveral  names  added  thereto, 
and  the  different  countries  it  is  ufed  in  :  as  in  England  a 
pound  fterling;  in  France,  a  pound  or  livre  Tournois  and 
Parifis ;  in  Holland  and  Franders,  a  pound  or  livre  de 
gros,  &c. 

The  pound  fterling  contains  twenty-fhillings,  the  (hilling 
twelve  pence,  and  the  penny  four  farthings. 

The  French  pound,,  franc,  or  livre  Tournois,  twelve 
deniers,  or  contains  twenty  fols  or  (hillings,  and  the  fol 
twelve  deniers  or  pence  Tournois. 

It  in  like  manner  contains  twenty  fols ;  the  fol  twelve 
deniers  or  pence  Parifis.  Each  fol  Parifis  is  equal  to  fifteen 
deniers  Tournois  ;  fo  that  a  pound  Parifis  is  equal  to 
twenty- five  fols  Tournois. 

The  pound  or  livre  de  gros  of  Holland  is  divided  into 
twenty  millings  gros,  and  the  (hilling  into  twelve  pence  gros : 
it  is  equal  to  fix  florins,  the  florin  valued  at  twenty-four 
fols  Tournois,  fuppofing  the  exchange  on  the  foot  of  one 
hundred  pence  gros  for  a  French  crown  of  three  livres  Tour- 
nois :  fo  that  the  pound  gros  amounts  to  ten  (hillings  and 
eleven-pence  fterling.  The  pound  gros  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant  is  divided  like  that  of  Holland,  and  like  that  top 
is  equal  to  fix  florins;  but  the  florin  is  equal  to  twenty-five 
fols  Tournois,  fo  that  the  Flanders  pound  is  equal  to  feven 
livres  ten  fols  Tournois,  or  eleven  (hillings  and  threepence 
fterling. 

Merchants,  faftors,  &c.  ufe  initial  letters,  as  L.  or 
L.  St.  for  pounds  fterling,  L.  G.  for  pounds  gros,  and  L. 
or  lb.  for  pounds  Tournois.   . 

POUNDAGE.  See  Tonnage. 
POURVEYANCE,  is  the  providing  corn,  fuel,  vic- 
tual, and  other  neceffaries  for  the  king's  houfe.  By  12 
Car.  II.  c.  24.  it  is  provided,  "  that  no  perfon  or  perfons, 
by  any  warrant,  commiffion,  or  authority,  under  the  great 
feal,  or  otherwife,  by  colour  of  buying  or  making  provi- 
fion  or  purveyance  for  his  majefty  or  any  queen  of  Eng- 
land for  the  time  being,  or  that  (hall  be,  or  for  his,  their, 
or  any  of  their  houfliold,  (hall  take  any  timber,  fuel, 
cattle,  corn,  grain,  malt,  hay,  ftraw,  victual,  cart,  carriage, 
or  other  thing  whatfoever  of  any  the  fubjefts  of  his  ma- 
jefty, his  heirs  or  fucceffors,  without  the  full  and  free  con- 
fent  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  had  or  obtained  with- 
out menace  or  enforcement,  &c. 

POWDER.  To  what  duties  liable.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 
/14. 

Penalty  on  perfons  mixing  it  with  ftarch  or  alabafler, 
&c.  or  expofing  fuch  mixture  to  fale.  10  Ann.  c.  26. 
/.  31.    12  Ann.  Jiat.  2.  c.  9.  /.  2.    4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  5. 

And  on  powder-makers,  &c.  having  alabafter,  &c.  ini 
their  cuftody.     4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  8. 

Makers  how  to  enter  their  places  of  abode  and  work- 
houfes.     4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  f.  6. 

The  power  of  officers  to  fearch  fuch  workhoules.  4 
Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  7. 

Penalties  on  thofe  that  obftruct  them.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  14. 
/.  9,  10.     See  Starch. 

POYN1NGS  LAW,  is  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in 
Ireland  by  Henry  VII.  and  fo  called,  becaufe  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  was  lieutenant  there  when  it  was  made,  whereby 
all  the  ftatutes  in  England  were  made  of  force  in  Ireland, 
which,  before  that  time  were  not;  neither  are  any  now  in 
force  which  were  made  in  England  fince  that  time.  See 
Coke's  12  Rep.  fol.  190.    Hill.  10  Jac. 

POZZOLANA,  a  redded  kind  of  earth  ufed  in  Italy 
for  fand.  It  takes  its  name  from  Pozzoli  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

This,  mixed  with  lime,  makes  the  beft  mortar  in  the 

world  ;  for  it  petrifies  in  water,  penetrates  black  flints,  &c. 
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PRACTICE,  in  arithmetic,  praclka  Italica,  or  Italian 
tifages,  certain  compendious  ways  of  working  the  rule  of 
proportion,  or  golden  rule,  efpecially  where  the  firft  term 
is  one  or  unity.  They  were  thus  called  from  their  expe- 
diting of  practice  and  bufinefs,  and'  becaufe  firft  intro- 
duced by  the  merchants  and  negociants  of  Italy. 

The  rnoft  ufeful  of  thefe  practices  are  as  follows  :  I.  Since 
the  ufe  of  the  rule  of  three  is  to  find  a  fourth  proportional 
to  three  given  numbers,  divide  the  firft  and  fecond,  or  the 
firft  ar.d  third,  by  fome  common  number,  if  that  can  be 
done  exactly  ;  and  work  with  the  quantities  in  their  dead  ; 
as  in  the  following  example  : 
Price  of  3  lb.  is  9  (hillings :  what  is  the  price  of  7  lb.  ? 
3)1     3  -3 

facit  21  (hillings. 
Price  of  141b.  is  26  (hillings :  what  is  the  price  of  71b.  ? 
7)2     2)— 

facit  13  (hillings. 

2.  If  the  firft  term  be  1,  and  the  fecond  an  aliquot  part 
of  a  pound,  (hilling,  or  penny ;  divide  the  third  by  the  ali- 
quot part,  the  quotient  is  the  anfwer. 

Note,  To  find  the  aliquot  part,  thofe  who  cannot  do  it 
otherwife,  may  fee  the  table  of  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound  in 
table  hereafter. 
E.  gr.  If  1  ell  coft  10  (hillings  :  what  coft  957  ells  ? 

facit  478  lb. — 10  (hillings. 

3.  If  the  firft  of  third  number  be  1  ;  the  other  not  ex- 
ceeding large ;  and  the  middle  term  a  compound,  i.  e. 
confift  of  fevera!  demonftrations  ;  it  may  be  wrought  with- 
out reduction  thus : 

Price  of  1  lb.  is  3s.  8d.   3q.  what  is  the  price  of  5 lb. ? 
5 


clear  from  the  following  examples.    E.  gr.  If  51b.  cofts 
30s.  what  will  41b.  coft? 

Since  the  price  of  41b.  is  i  partfhort  of  that  of  51b.  di- 
vide the  given  price  30  by  5  ;  the  quotient  6  being  fub- 
trafted  from  the  dividend,  the  remainder,  viz.  24  s.  is  the 
fum  required. 

Again,  if  81b.  coft  24s.  what  coft  9  lb.  ? 

Since  the  price  of  91b.  exceeds  that  of  8  by  -i-  part,  di- 
vide the  given  price  24  by  8,  and  add  the  quotient  3  to 
the  dividend  ;  the  fum  27  is  the  anfwer. 

8.  Sometimes  one  may  ufe  feveral  of  thefe  compends  or 
practices  in  the  fame  queftion. 

E.  gr.  If  1 00  lb.  coft  30  s.  4d.  what  coft  50  lb.  ? 

50)2.2.  

facit   15  s. 


Again,  if  60  lb. 


coft  4  s, 
6 

24 

7 


what  cofts  2520  lb, 
42 

6 

7 


2d. 

? 


168  1. 

A  table  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound  or  20s.  are, 


ios. 

5s- 
4s" 

2S. 
IS. 

6s. 
3s- 


18s.  7d  3q.  . 
For,  four  farthings  making  a  penny,  5  times  3  farthings 
make  3d.  3  q.  and  I2d.  making  is.  5  times  8  pence 
make  3s.  4d.  which,  with  the  three  pence  from  the  place 
of  farthings,  make  3s.  7d.  Laftly,  5  times  3  s.  make  15, 
and  with  the  three  (hillings  frqm  the  place  of  pence  is  18s; 
the  price  required  therefore  is  18s.  7d.  3q. 

4.  If  the  middle  term  be  not  an  aliquot,  but  an  aliquant 
part,  refolve  the  aliquant  part  into  its  aliquot  parts  ;  divide 
the  middle  term  by  the  feveral  aliquots,  the  fum  of  the 
quotients  is  the  anfwer.  To  find  the  aliquot  parts  con- 
tained in  an  aliquant,  fee  the  table  of  aliquant  parts  of  a 
pound,  hereafter. 

For  an  inftance  of  this  rule  : 
If  1  ell  ccft  15  (hillings :  what  coft  124  ells  ? 

i  i)  62 

i  31 

facit  93 1. 

5.  If  the  firft  or  fecond  term  be  1,  and  in  the  former 
cafe  the  fecond  or  third,  in  the  latter  the  firft,  be  refolva- 
b)e  in  factors ;  the  whole  operation  may  be  performed  in 
the  mind,  without  writing  down  any  figures;  as  in  the  fol- 
io wing,  example  : 

Price  of  lib.  is  24  (hillings :  what  is  the  price  of  20 lb. 

4                                                       4 
6  

80 
6 
facit  48I.  os— 24I. 

6.  Where  one  of  the  given  numbers  is  1,  we  have  fe- 
veral compendious  ufages,  to  fave  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion. E.  gr.  If  91b.  coft  20  (hillings  :  what  does  1  lb.  coft  ? 
It  is  obvious  the  fum  required  is  had  by  adding  to  the  tenth 
part  of  20s.  viz.  2s.  the  ninth  part  of  the  tenth,  viz.  3d. 
4,  and  i  of  a  penny;  the  anfwer  therefore  is  2s.  3d.  {, 
and  f. 

Again,  if  5  lb.  coft  64  s.  what  coft  lib? 

Since  5  is  half  of  10,  the  double  of  the  tenth  part  of  the 
given  price,  viz.   ios.  9d.  3q.  is  the  fum  required. 

Again,  if  lib.  coft  18  d.  what  will  191b.  coft? 

Since  19=20 — 1 ;  from  the  given  price  doubled  and  in- 
creafed  by  a  cypher,  viz.  360,  fubtract  the  fimple  18;  the 
remainder  is  342  pence  e= 28  s.  6d.  the  (urn  required. 

7.  If  two  terms  of  the  fame  denomination  differ  by  an 
unit,  we  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  compound  which  will  be 


makes  half  of  20  s. 

2S. 

6d. 

an  eighth. 

a  fourth. 

IS. 

8d. 

a  twelfth. 

a  fifth. 

IS 

4d. 

a  fifteenth. 

a  tenth. 

IS. 

3d- 

a  fixteenth. 

a  twentieth. 

iod. 

a  twenty-fourth 

8  d.  a  third. 

5d. 

a  forty-eighth. 

4d.  a  fixth, 

A  table  of  the  aliquant  parts  of  a  pound  or  20  s.  are, 


3  s.  an  aliquant  part  com- 
pofed  of  a  10th  and  20th. 

6  s.  of  a  fifth  and  tenth. 

7  s.  of  a  fourth  and  tenth. 

8  s.  of  two-fifths. 

gs.  of  a  fourth  and  fifth. 
lis.  of  a  half  and  a  20th. 
12s.  of  a  half  and  a  tenth. 


14  s.  of  a  half  and  a  fifth. 

15  s.  of  a  half  and  a  fourth. 

1 6  s.  of  a  half,  a  5th,  and  10th. 

17  s.  of  a  half  a  fourth  and 

tenth. 
18s.  of  a  half  and  two-fifths. 
19  s.  of  a  half,  a  fourth,  and 

a  fifth. 


PRECIOUS  Jitme,  gem,  or  jewel,  an  extraordinary 
hard,  durable,  and  tranfparent  (tone,  of  a  beautiful  co- 
lour. 

Dr.  Woodward  divides  precious  (tones  into  opaque,  femi- 
opaque,  and  tranfparent. 

The  opaque  are  either  of  one  colour,  as  the  turquois ;  or 
of  various  colours,  as  lazuli  and  jafper. 

Semi-opaque  either  have  their  colours  permanent,  as  the 
agate,  chalcedony,  onyx,  fardonyx,  cornelian,  and  beryl; 
or  their  colours  vary  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  light, 
as  the  oculus  cati,  and  opal. 

Tranfparent  ftones  are  either  with  colours,  as  the  topaz 
and  hyacinth  yellow,  or  partaking  thereof;  granate,  ruby, 
and  amethyft,  red  ;  fapphire,  water  fapphire,  and  aqua- 
marine, blue ;  and  the  emerald  or  chryfolite,  green,  or 
partaking  thereof;  or  without  colours,  as  the  cryftal, 
feudo-diamond,  white  fapphire,  and  diamond. 

Precious  ftones,  may  be  imported  or  exported  duty  free. 
6  Geo.  II.  c.  7. 

PREMIUM,  premium,  among  merchants,  denotes 
that  fum  of  money,  namely,  8,  12,  13,  &c.  per  cent,  which 
is  given  to  an  ufurer  for  infuring  the  fafe  return  of  a  (hip  or 
merchandize; 

In  the  money  or  paper-trade,  it  denotes  what  is  given  for 
a  thing  above  a  par,  or  the  prime  coft.  See  Naval- 
Stores. 

PRESCRIPTION,  is  a  title  acquired  by  ufe  and  time, 
and  allowed  by  the  law,  which  is  beyond  the  memory  of 
man. 

PRESS,  prelum,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  a  machine 
made  of  wood  or  iron,  in  order  to  fqueeze  any  body  very 
clofe. 

Preffes  confift  of  fix  pieces;  two  flat  fmooth  planks,  be- 
tween which  the  things  to  be  prefled  are  laid ;  two  fcrews 
or  worms  fattened  to  the  lower  plank,  and  pafling  through 
two  holes  in  the  upper;  and  two  nuts  in  form  of  an  S, 

that 
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that  ferve  to  drive  the  upper  plank,  which  is  moveable, 
againft  the  lower,  which  is  fixed. 

Preffes  ufed  for  cxprefling  liquors,  are  generally  the  fame 
with  the  common  prefTes,  only  the  under  plank  is  perfo- 
rated with  a  great  number  of  holes  for  the  juice  to  run 
througti. 

Others  have  only  one  fcrew  or  arbor,  paffing  through 
the  middle  of  the  moveable  plank,  which  defcends  into  a 
kind  of  fquare  box,  full  of  holes,  through  which  the  juices 
flow,  as  the  arbor  is  turned. 

Prefs  ufed  by  joiners,  to  keep  clofe  the  panels,  &c.  of 
wainfcot ;  it  confifts  of  two  fcrews,  and  two  pieces  of 
wood  four  or  five  inches  fquare,  and  two  or  three  feet 
long,  whereof  the  holes  at  the  two  ends  ferve  for  nuts  to 
the  fcrews. 

Prefs  ufed  by  inlayers,  refembles  the  joiners  prefs,  only 
the  pieces  of  wood  are  thicker,  and  only  one  of  them 
moveable;  the  other,  which  is  in  form  of  a  treiTel,  being 
fuftained  by  two  legs  joined  into  it  at  each  end. 

This  ferves  for  fawing  and  cleaving  the  pieces  of  wood 
required  in  marquetry. 

Founders  prefs,  is  a  flrong  fquare  frame,  confiding  of 
four  pieces  of  wood  firmly  joined  together  with  tenons,  &c. 
It  is  of  various  fizes :  two  of  them  are  required  to  each 
mould,  at  the  two  extremes  whereof  they  are  placed  ;  fo 
as  that,  by  driving  wooden  wedges  between  the  mould  and 
fides  of  the  prefs,  the  two  parts  of  the  mould  for  the  metal 
may  be  preffed  clofe  together. 

Printing-prefs.     See  Printing-Press. 

Rolling- prefs,  a  machine  ufed  for  the  taking  ofF  prints 
for  copper-plates.     See  Rolling-Press  Printing. 

Prefs,  in  coining,  a  machine  ufed  in  ftriking  of  money, 
having  only  one  iron  bar  to  give  it  motion,  and  prefs  the 
moulds  of  coins.     See  Coining. 

Binders  prefs,  or  cutting-prefs,  a  machine  ufed  by  book- 
binders, ftationers,  and  pafteboard-makers,  confifting  of 
two  large  wooden  cheeks  joined  by  two  ftrong  wooden 
fcrews  ;  which,  being  turned  by  an  iron  bar,  draw  toge- 
ther or  fet  afunder  the  cheeks  at  pleafure. 

The  cheeks  are  placed  flat  on  a  wooden  ftand,  in  form 
of  a  cheft,  into  which  the  cuttings  fall,  Afide  of  the 
cheeks  are  two  pieces  of  wood  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
fcrews,  ferving  to  direct  the  cheeks.  Upon  the  cheeks  is 
the  fhaft  or  full,  to  which  the  cutting-  knife  is  fattened  by 
a  fcrew,  which  has  its  key  to  difmount  it  on  occafion. 

The  fhaft  confifts  of  feveral  parts  ;  a  wooden  fcrew, 
which,  catching  within  the  nut  of  the  two  feet  that  fuftain 
it,  brings  the  knife  to  the  paper,  which  is  fattened  in  the 
prefs.  This  fcrew,  which  is  pretty  long,  has  two  direc- 
tories, which  refemble  thofe  of  the  fcrew  of  the  cheeks. 
To  make  the  fhaft  Aide  fquare,  that  foot  of  the  fhaft 
where  the  knife  is  not  fixed,  has  a  kind  of  groove  di- 
rected by  a  thread  fattened  along  one  of  the  cheeks.  Laftly, 
the  knife  is  a  piece  of  fteel  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  pointed 
at  top,  and  fquare  all  the  reft. 

Prefs,  in  the  woollen  manufactory,  a  large  wooden  ma- 
chine that  ferves  to  prefs  cloths,  ferges,  cic.  to  render  them 
fniooth,  and  give  them  a  glofs. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  machine  are  the  cheeks,  the 
nut,  and  the  fcrew,  accompanied  with  its  bar  to  turn  it 
round,  and  make  it  fill  on  a  thick  wooden  plank,  under 
which  the  fluffs  are  placed. 

Another  kind  of  prefs  for  linens,  filks,  &c.  is  called  a 
calender. 

PRESSING,  in  the  manufactures,  the  action  of  vio- 
lently fqueezing  a  cloth,  ftufF,  &c.  to  render  it  fmooth  and 
gloffy.  This,  in  the  linen  and  filken  manufactures,  is 
properly  called  calendering. 

There  are  two  manners  of  prefling ;  the  one  cold,  and 
the  other  hot. 

Method  of  pr effing  cold.  After  the  fluff  has  been  fcoured, 
fulled,  and  fhorn,  it  is  folded  fquare  in  equal  plaits,  and  a 
fkin  of  vellum,  or  pafteboard,  put  between  each  plate. 
Over  the  whole  is  laid  a  fquare  wooden  plank,  and  fo  put 
into  the  prefs ;  which  is  fcrewed  down  tight  by  means  of 
a  lever.  After  it  has  lain  afufficieht  time  in  the  prefs,  they 
take  it  out,  removing  the  pafteboards,  and  lay  it  up  to 
keep. 

Some  only  lay  the  fluff  on  a  firm  table,  after  plaiting  and 
pafteboarding,  cover  the  whole  with  a  wooden  plank,  and 
load  it  with  a  proper  weight. 


Method  ofprefjing  hot.  When  the  fluff  has  received  the 
above  preparations,  it  is  fprinkled  a  little  with  water, 
fometimes  "gum-  water,  then  plaited  equally,  and  between 
each  two  plaits  are  put  leaves  of  pafteboard  ;  and  between 
every  fixth  or  feventh  plate,  as  well  as  over  the  whole,  an 
iron  or  brafs  plate  well  heated  in  a  kind  of  furnace.  This 
done,  it  is  laid  upon  the  prefs,  and  forcibly  fcrewed 
down. 

Under  this  prefs  are  laid  five,  fix,  &c.  pieces  at  the  fame 
time,  all  furnifhed  with  their  pafteboards  and  iron-plates. 
When  the  plates  are  well  cold,  the  fluffs  are  taken  out,  and 
ditched  a  little  together  to  keep  them  in  the  plaits. 

This  manner  of  prefling  was  only  invented  to  cover  the 
defects  of  the  fluffs;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  fre- 
quently Drohibited. 

PRESS-MAKER.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  make  prefTes 
of  various  kinds,  for  the  ufe  of  different  artificers,  as  the 
packers,  book-binders,  &c.  The  prefs-makers  are  divided 
into  different  clafles ;  forrie  working  for  one  or  more 
trades,  and  others  only  making  prefTes  for  the  ufe  of  other 
trades,  that  require  a  different  construction.  This  bufinefs 
requires  fome  ingenuity,  efpecially  in  the  turning  of  large 
wooden  fcrews,  and  in  finishing  all  their  work  with  the  ne- 
cefTary  exactnefs.  They  take  about  ten  pounds  with  an 
apprentice  ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  fifteen 
or  eighteen  (hillings  a  week ;  or,  if  he  has  one  hundred 
pounds,  he  may  become  mafter. 

PREVAT,  a  place  of  fome  note  in  the  Levant,  but 
takes  off  no  European  goods,  fo  that  all  the  commerce  is 
carried  on  in  Dutch  dollars,  the  Polifh  abra,  the  izelotes 
of  the  empire,  Venetian  fequins,  hongres  of  Hungary,  the 
Egyptian  cherif,  afpers,  and  parats,  all  which  fpecies  are 
commonly  taken  here  at  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  Conflantinople.  Here  is  made  in  a  common  year 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thoufand  buff-fkins,  and  fome 
wax  is  alfo  fhipped  off. 

PRICKING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  to  make  a  point 
on  the  plat  or  chart,  near  about  where  the  fhip  then  is,  or 
is  to  be  at  fuch  a  time,  in  order  to  find  the  courfe  they 
are  to  fleer. 

PRIMAGE,  is  a  duty  due  to  the  mariners  and  failors, 
for  the  loading  of  any  fhip  at  thefetting  forth  from  any  haven 
(mentioned  in  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.)  which  in  fome 
places,  is  a  penny  in  the  pound;  in  others  fix-pence  for 
every  pack,  or  bale,  or  otherwife,  according  to  the  cuftorn 
of  the  place. 

PRINCIPAL,  in  commerce,  the  capital  of  a  fum  due 
or  lent  in  oppofition  to  intereft. 

It  alfo  denotes  the  firft  fund  put  by  partners  into  a 
common  flock,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  calls 
or  acceflions  afterwards  required. 

PRINTER  of  fluffs.  This  is  a  hot  laborious  bufinefs, 
that  requires  no  great  ingenuity  in  the  workman.  The 
imprefling  figures  on  woollen  fluffs  is  performed  by  a  rolling- 
prefs,  in  the  manner  of  copper-plate  printing,  only  the 
upper  roller,  which  is  large,  is  wrapped  round  with  a 
copper- plate,  on  which  the  figures  to  be  reprefented  on 
the  fluff  are  deeply  engraven.  The  infide  of  this  roller  is 
hollow,  and  filled  with  fire,  which  is  put  in  at  one  end, 
where  there  is  a  grate.  The  journeymen  earn  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  fhillings  a  week;  and  it  requires  four  or  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  fet  up  mafltr. 

Printer  of  books,  &c.  This  bufinefs  is  in  London 
divided  into  two  branches,  both  under  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  "the  fame  mafter,  who  takes  apprentices  to 
each  branch  :  thefe  are  the  compofitors,  who  compofe  or 
fet  the  letters 5  and  the  prefTmen,  who  work  off  the  fheets 
at  the  prefs.  Under  the  article  Letter-Founder,  we 
have  given  fome  defcription  of  thefe  letters,  and  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  are  pieces  of  metal  with  the  impreffion 
cafl  in  relief  at  the  end.  Befides  thefe  letters,  there  are 
alfo  fpaces,  which  having  no  impreffion  at  the  end,  and 
being  fhorter  than  the  types,  are  placed  to  form  the  dif- 
tances  between  the  words ;  and  little  blocks  of  metal, 
called  quadrats,  which  alfo  (landing  lower  than  the  letters, 
form  the  breaks  at  the  end  of  paragraphs,  and  filling  vacant 
fpaces,  fupport  the  letters,  which,  flanding  on  an  end, 
would  eafily  fall  down  ;  and  the  whole  page  would  be  un- 
avoidably thrown  into  confufion,  were  it  not  rendered  fquare 
and  folid,  by  every  vacancy  (sen  in  the  print  being  filled 
up  with  great  exailnefs. 
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Thefe  letters  are  difpofed  in  two  cafes  confifting  of  fquare 
.  divifions,  placed  Hoping  one  above  the  other.  The  up- 
permoft  contains  the  capitals  and  fmall  capitals,  laid  in  al- 
phabetical order,  with  the  figures,  and  marks  of  reference, 
*,  fj  &c.  In  the  lower  cafe  are  all  the  fmaller  letters ; 
thofe  moft  ufed  having  the  largeft  boxes,  and  being  placed 
neareft  the  hand  ;  here  are  alfo  boxes  for  the  fpaces,  &c. 
The  compofitor,  having  dittributed  the  letters  into  the 
proper  boxes,  lays  the  written  copy  before  him,  and  tak- 
ing a  fmall  frame  of  iron  or  brafs,  called  a  compofing-ftick, 
which  by  a  Aide  is  made  to  the  exact  length  of  the  line,  he 
holds  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  beginning  to  read,  picks  up 
the  letters  one  by  one,  places  them  in  the  compofing-ftick, 
and  having  finifhed  a  word  puts  in  a  fpace,  and  proceeds 
to  the  next;  in  this  manner  he  goes  on  till  he  "has  finifned 
the  line,  which  he  fills  up  to  the  exact  length,  by  alter- 
ing the  fpaces  between  the  words.  When  the  compofing- 
ftick  is  full  of  lines,  he  empties  it  carefully  into  a  wooden 
frame  furrounded  with  a  ledge,  about  half  the  height  of  the 
letter.  This  frame  is  called  a  galley;  and  having  finifhed 
a  page,  he  carefully  ties  it  up  with  a  piece  of  ftrong  twine, 
and  placing  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper  on  a  bench  under  his 
cafes,  proceeds  to  the  next  page.  Having  finifhed  as  many 
pages  as  will  make  a  fheet,  he  places  them  in  the  proper 
order  upon  a  fmooth  level  ftone,  and  puts  over  them  an  iron 
frame,  called  a  chafe.  Round  thefe  pages  are  placed  flips 
of  wood  to  fupport  the  pages  at  exact  diftances,  fo  that 
the  pages  on  each  fide  of  the  fheet  may  fall  exactly  on  the 
other.  The  pages  on  both  fides  of  the  fheet,  being  thus 
inclofed  in  iron  frames  are  fattened  in  them  by  the  help  of 
wedges;  when  each  form  being  lifted  oft" the  ftone  is  car- 
ried to  the  printing-prefs,  and  laid  upon  a  ftone  fixed  in 
it.  The  preflman  then  takes  two  large  balls  of  leather 
fluffed  with  wool,  with  each  a  wooden  handle;  with  one 
of  thefe  balls  he  touches  a  thick  glutinous  ink,  made  of 
lamp-black  and  boiled  linfeed  oil,  fpread  on  the  ink-block, 
which  is  fattened  to  the  cheek  of  the  prefs,  and  then 
working  the  two  balls  together,  diftributes  the  ink  equally 
upon  each,  which  having  done,  he  beats  both  the  balls 
with  a  fwift  and  regular  motion  over  the  face  of  the  letter 
in  the  prefs,  lays  a  fheet  of  moiftened  paper  on  the  letter, 
throws  a  double  piece  of  fine  blanket  fmooth  upon  it,  and 
then  rolls  the  carriage  of  the  prefs,  which  contains  the 
ftone,  form,  fheet  of  paper,  and  flannel,  under  the  platten, 
a  fquare  block  of  fmooth  wood,  moved  up  and  down  by 
means  of  a  worm-fcrew,  and  pulling  the  handle  fattened 
to  his  fcrew,  the  flannel  prefles  the  paper  upon  the  face  of 
the  letter,  and  makes  it  take  ofF  the  ink.  If  the  form  is 
too  large  to  be  covered  by  the  platten  at  once,  the  platten 
is  raifed  by  putting  back  the  handle,  and  the  form  being 
turned  a  little  farther  under  it,  another  pull  is  given  to  the 
bar  or  handle  ;  and  then  the  carriage  being  turned  out,  the 
blankets  are  taken  away,  and  the  pulled  iheet  off",  one  fide 
being  printed.  The  imprefiion  of  the  other  form  is  taken  off 
the  fame  manner  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fheet ;  and  then 
this  fheet,  which  is  called  the  firft  proof,  is  fent  to  the 
matter  or  corrector,  who  reads  it  by  the  copy,  and  marks 
the  compofitor's  miftakesoroverfights  in  the  margin.  This 
being  done,  the  proof  is  returned  to  the  compofitor,  who 
placing  one  form  at  a  time  on  the  impofing  ftone,  loofens 
the  letters;  and  having  corrected  alTthe  errors,  fattens  the 
letters  as  before;  and  the  forms  being  again  carried  fepa- 
rately  to  the  prefs,  another  proof  is  printed,  and  fent  to 
the  author;  who  having  returned  it  back  with  his  cor- 
rections, thefe  are  rectified,  and  this  laft  proof  revifed. 
After  this,  the  whole  impreflion  is  worked  off,  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  in  which  a  proof  is  pulled,  only, 
inftead  of  laying  the  fheet  upon  the  letter,  it  is  placed 
upon  a  fheet  of  paper  fattened  on  a  frame,  on  which  is 
ftretched  a  fkin  of  parchment,  which  is  now  moiftened, 
and  is  called  a  tympan,  from  tv/Airavcv,.  a  drum;  on  the 
backfide  of  this  parchment  is  a  double  piece  of  fine  flannel 
fmoothly  fpread,  which  is  fattened  in  by  another  frame  of 
parchment  not  wetted.  To  the  top  of  this  tympan  is  fixed, 
by  a  hinge,  a  flight  iron  frame,  on  which  paper  is  patted, 
to  preferve  the  fheets  from  being  dirted,  and  is  called  a 
frifket.  In  working  this  tympan  is  fwiftly  turned  down  upon 
the  fheet,  and  the  fheet  with  the  tympan,  &c.  are  at  the 
fame  inftant  turned  down  upon  the  letter,  which  is  firft 
made  black  by  beating  With  the  balls,  and  being  rolled 
under  the  platten,  the  impreflion  of  the  fide  of  the  whole 
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fheet  is  made  by  two  pulls  as  before,  and  being  inftantly 
drawn  back,  and  the  tympan  and  frifket  taken  up,  the  print- 
ed fheet  is  taken  off,  another  clean  fheet  of  paper  placed  in 
its  room,  and  printed  like  the  other;  all  which  is  done  with 
fo  much  fwiftnefs  that  three  or  four  fheets  are  conftantly 
printed  on  one  fide  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  minute,  by  two 
men ;  one  of  whom  blacks  the  face  of  the  letter,  and  the 
other  performs  the  reft  of  the  work. 

The  boy,  defigned  to  be  a  compofitor,  ought  to  have  3 
tafte  for  literature;  and  if  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  tongues,  it  will  be  greatly  to  his 
advantage,  both  as  an  apprentice,  a  journeyman,  and  a  mat- 
ter: but  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  he  fhould  be  able  to 
read  thofe  languages;  for,  by  barely  reading  them,  he  may 
make  a  fhift  to  compofe,  but  not  with  half  fo  much  eafe, 
accuracy,  or  fatisfaction  to  himfelf ;  and,  without  he  is  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  grammar  of  his  native  tongue, 
he  can  make  but  a  very  poor  compofitor. 

The  boy,  who  is  defigned  to  be  a  preflman,  fhould  be 
ftrong  and  active;  for  his  bufinefs  will  be  very  laborious; 
fome  ingenuity  is  alfo  neceflary  ;  as  he  ought  not  only  to 
learn  to  work  at  prefs,  but  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  prefs,  and  be  able  to  take  Ft  to  pieces,  fet  it  up  again, 
and  rectify  it,  when  any  part  is  out  of  order.  The  matters 
take  with  an  apprentice,  who  is  to  be  a  compofitor,  from 
twenty  to  forty  pounds,  and  with  a  preflman  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds.  The  profits  of  each  in  general  areTrom 
fourteen  {hillings  to  about  a  guinea  a  week:  but  they  can- 
not fet  up  as  matter,  in  a  genteel  way,  with  lefs  than  feven 
or  eight  hundred  pounds  to  buy  materials,  &c.  See  Books. 

PRINTERS  INKMAN.  This  bufinefs  requires  nei- 
ther ingenuity  nor  learning.  It  is  faid,  there  are  not  above 
two  of  this  trade  in  London ;  and  thefe  being  capable  of 
making  printing-ink  to  fupply  the  whole  nation,  they  take 
no  apprentices.  Printing-ink  is  made  by  boiling  a  veflel 
of  linfeed  oil,  and  fetting  it  on  a  fire  till  it  becomes  of  a  pro- 
per thicknefs ;  a  little  rofin  is  generally  put  into  it  when 
boiling.  After  it  is  cold,  it  is  mixed  with  a  fufEcient  quan- 
tity of  lamp-black. 

PRINTERS  JOINER.  This  bufinefs  requires  great 
ingenuity,  as  they  perform  all  the  wood  work  belonging  to 
the  printers ;  as  cafes  for  the  compofitors,  the  wood  work 
of  the  prefs,  flips  of  wood  of  the  exact  depth  of  every  fize 
of  letter,  brafs  rules  for  lines,  and,  in  fhort,  a  great  variety 
of  things  that  ought  to  be  made  with  the  utmoft  truth  and 
exadtnefs.  There  are  but  three  or  four  in  London,  who 
feldom  or  never  take  apprentices. 

PRINTERS  SMITH.  No  branch  of  the  fmith's  bu- 
finefs requires  fuch  exactnefs  or  perfection  as  this  ;  it  there- 
fore requires  great  ingenuity  and  fkill.  The  printer's  fmith 
makes  all  the  fteel  and  iron  work  belonging  to  the  prefs, 
compofing  flicks  for  the  compofitors,  and  iron  frames,  or 
chafes,  for  holding  forms  of  letter.  There  are  not  more 
of  thefe  in  London  than  of  the  printer's  joiners ;  but  as  they 
perform  other  work,  they  take  apprentices  upon  the  fame 
terms  as  thofe  in  other  branches  of  the  fmithery. 

PRINTSELLER.  The  printfellers  are  very  often  en- 
gravers ;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  boy  who  has  the 
proper  qualifications  for  that  ingenious  art  is  well  qualified 
to  keep  a  printfhop.  But  when  a  youth  is  to  be  put  ap- 
prentice to  one  who  is  not  an  engraver,  it  will  even  then  be 
of  the  greateft  advantage  to  him  to  have  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  be  well  verfed  in  drawing,  and  in  perfpedtive. 
During  his  apprenticefhip,  he  fhould  make  ufe  of  his  lei- 
fure  hours  in  rendering  himfelf  an  able  defigner,  and  in  be- 
coming acquainted  both  with  the  works  of  the  moft  famous 
engravers,  ancient  and  modern,  and  with  the  celebrated 
paintings  of  the  great  matters.  With  thefe  advantages  he 
will  be  able,  when  he  fets  up  for  himfelf,  to  copy  the  moft 
admired  works  of  a  Correggio,  or  a  Rubens,  or  to  form  ele- 
gant defigns  of  his  own  ;  and,  by  getting  them  engraved, 
have  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  new  prints,  that  will  not  fail, 
if  finely  executed,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  public. 
The  printfellers  take  from  twenty  to  forty  guineas  with  an 
apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  will  be  able  to  earn 
a  genteel  living  by  the  above  accomplifliments.  If  he  fets 
up  for  himfelf,  it  will  require  from  a  hundred  to  a  thoufand 
pounds,  according  to  the  figure  he  would  make  in  trade. 

PRIORITY  of  debts  andfuits.  A  prior  fuit  depending 
may  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  a  fubfequent  action  or  pro- 
fecution.     A  prior  mortgege  ought  to  be  firft  paid  off,  and 
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debts  firft  due  fliould  be  firft  fatisfied  ;  for  as  trie  firft  creditor 
advances  his  money  before  his  debtor  is  incumbered,  it  is 
but  reafonable  lie  ihould  be  paid  his  debt  before  the  difcharge 
of  the  fubfequent  incumbrances:  but  debts  firft  due  muti 
likewife  be  firft  profecuted ;  otherwife  in  fome  cafes  priority 
will  not  be  allowed.  Camp.  Attorn.  120.  There  is  no  prio- 
rity of  time  in  judgments;  for  the  judgment  firft  executed 
fhall  be  firft  paid. 

PRISAGE,  is  that  cuftom  or  (hare  that  belongs  to  the 
king,  out  of  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  taken  at  fea  by  way 
of  lawful  prize.     Anno.  13  Eliz.  c.  5. 

PrisaGE  of  wines,  (mentioned  in  Jlat.  I  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  5.)  is  a  word  almoft  out  of  ufe,  being  now  called  butle- 
rage  (becaufe  the  king's  chief  butler  receives  it.)  It  is  a 
cuftom  whereby  the  prince  challengeth  out  of  every  bark 
laden  with  wine,  containing  lefs  than  forty  ton,  two  ton  of 
wine ;  the  one  before,  the  other  behind  the  maft,  at  his  own 
price,  which  is  twenty  {hillings  a  ton  ;  yet  this  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  place:  for  at  Bofton,  every 
bark  laden  with  ten  tons  of  wine  or  above,  pays  prifage. 

See  BuTLERAGE. 

PRIVATEERS  and  Capers  are  fynonimous  terms  for 
the  fame  thing,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  latter  are 
fmaller  veffels  than  the  others ;  they  are  generally  efteemed 
private  fhips  of  war,  fitted  out  by  particulars,  in  order  to 
annoy  the  enemy ;  though  the  commiffion  is  neither  fo  laf- 
ting  nor  fo  honourable  as  that  given  to  the  commander  of  a 
king's  fhip,  the  one  being  certain,  and  continued  whilft  his 
behaviour  is  unexceptionable,  the  other  only  temporary  and 
occafional ;  the  one  appointed  by  his  majefty,  the  other  by 
a  fubjecl,  (with  the  prince's  approbation  J  and  liable  to  be 
turned  out  at  the  owners  pleafure;  and,  though  fuch  ap- 
pointments are  ancient,  and  very  ufeful  in  a  war,  bydiftref- 
fing  the  enemy,  yet  many  efteem  the  adtion  but  one  re- 
move from  piracy;  as  the  undertakers  are  fuppofed  to  have 
no  immediate  injury  done  them,  nor  have  any  other  motive 
but  the  hopes  of  gain,  to  animate  them  to  the  engagement, 
or  to  induce  their  commencing  a  trade  of  rapine  and  fpoil 
on  the  perfons  and  goods  of  innocent  traders ;  and,  by  thefe 
means,  encreafe  the  horrors  and  calamities  which  war  na- 
turally brings  with  it,  and  infpires;  but  whofoever  reflefls, 
that  every  individual  is  injured,  when  the  nation  in  gene- 
ral is  fo ;  and  that,  if  this  has  a  right  to  vindicate  or  revenge 
its  wrongs,  particulars  muft  be  juftified  in  affording  their 
affiftance:  we  muft  conclude,  that,  in  fo  doing,  they  only 
comply  as  good  fubje£ts,  whilft  their  proceedings  remain  di- 
rected by  authority,  and  their  fuccefles  againft  the  enemy 
are  managed  with  that  humanity  our  own  natures  and  the 
Saws  of  nations  enjoin. 

However,  leaving  thefe  difputes  to  be  determined  by  ca- 
fuifts,  we  fhall  proceed  to  inform  our  reader  of  the  nature 
and  power  of  fuch  armed  veffels,  and  on  what  footing  they 
have  generally  been  fitted  out  in  the  late  and  former  wars  ; 
and  this  has  been  under  two  different  and  diftindl  commif- 
fions,  as  will  hereafter  be  fhewn. 

The  one  of  them  iscuftomarily  granted  to  the  petitioners 
for  it,  after  they,  at  their  own  expence,  have  fitted  out  a 
privateer;  and  impowers  them  to  appropriate  to  their  own 
ufe  whatever  prize  they  make,  after  a  legal  condemnation, 
and  the  government  allows  them  befides  five  pounds,  by 
13  and  17  Geo.  II.  for  every  man  aboard  a  man  of  war  or 
privateer  taken  or  deftroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  ten  pounds  by  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  for  eve- 
ry gun  fhe  had  mounted,  with  liberty  of  cruizing  where 
they  pleafe;  and,  in  cafe  we  are  at  war  with  more  poten- 
tates than  one  (as  lately  with  the  French  and  Spaniards) 
they  muft  have  commiilions  for  afting  againft  them  both, 
otherwife  a  captain  carrying  only  one  againft  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  his  courfe  meets  with  and  takes  a  Frenchman,  this 
prize  is  not  good,  but  would  be  taken  from  him  by  any  man 
of  war  he  met,  and  could  not  be  condemned  (for  him)  in 
the  admiralty,  as  many  experienced  in  the  late  war. 

The  manner  of  fitting  out  thefe  privateers  has  common- 
ly been  at  the  joint  expence  of  feveral  merchants,  and  is  al- 
ways very  expenfive,  as  warlike  ftores  are  at  all  times  coftly, 
and  their  prices  moie  efpecially  raifed  on  thefe  occalions, 
when  the  demand  for  them  is  confiderably  encreafed. 

In  fome  of  thefe  adventures,  the  men  on  board  go  on  the 

terms  of  no  purchafe  no  pay  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  produce 

of  whatever  is  taken  goes  half  to  the  fhip,   (for  the  owners) 

and  half  to  the  men,  divided  to  them  according  to  the  arti- 
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cles  of  agreement ;  but,  when  the  men  fail  for  wages,  the 
captures  appertain  entirely  to  the  owners,  except  a  fmall 
part,  which  is  commonly  ilipulated  to  be  given  the  failors, 
extra  of  their  wages,  in  order  to  animate  them  in  their  be- 
haviour ;  and  both  ways  of  arming  are  regulated  by  the  ar- 
ticles entered  into  between  the  owners  and  mariners,  of 
which  a  copy  may  be  feen  under  the  title  Articles. 

The  other  commiffion  aforementioned  is  granted  to  pri- 
vateers taken  into  the  king's  fervice,  which  notwithftand- 
ing  are  fitted  out  at  the  expence  of  private  perfons,  and  then 
let  out  to  the  government,  who  generally  pay  them  fomuch. 
per  month  for  their  hire,  and  engage  to  repair  them,  in  cafe 
of  damage,  and  to  pay  the  value  agreed  for  in  cafe  of  lofs. 

In  his  late  majefty  king  William's  reign  many  large  pri- 
vate {hips  were  engaged  for  in  this  manner,  and  fent  abroad 
as  convoys,  &c.  but  fince  our  marine  is  fo  greatly  increafed, 
the  government  does  not  fo  much  ftand  in  need  of  the  mer- 
chants affiftance  in  this  fhape,  as  they  formerly  did,  and 
confequently  do  not  fo  often  call  for  it. 

No  privateer  may  attempt  "any  thing  againft  the  law  of 
nations,  as  to  affault  an  enemy  in  a  port  or  haven,  under 
the  protection  of  any  prince  or  republic,  be  he  friend,  ally, 
or  neuter ;  for  the  peace  of  fuch  place  muft  be  kept  invio- 
lable.    Molloy  de  Jure  Mar.  p.  49.  f.  7. 

And  at  the  time  of  granting  thefe  private  comrniffions, 
great  care  is  always  taken  (by  bond)  to  preferve  the  leagues, 
with  our  allies,  neuters  and  friends,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous and  feveral  treaties  fubfifting  between  us,  and  it  is  for 
this  reafon  that  fecurity  is  demanded,  and  given  by  refpon- 
fible  men,  (not  concerned  in  the  fhip)  to  the  value  of  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds,  for  all  fhips  carrying  lefs  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  three  thoufand  pounds  for  every 
fhip  carrying  more,  that  they  will  give  full  fatisfaflion  for 
any  damage  or  injury  that  they  fhall  commit  in  their  cour- 
fes  at  fea,  contrary  to,  and  in  breach  of,  the  aforefaid  trea-  . 
ties,  and  alfo  under  the  penalties  of  forfeiting  their  commffi- 
ons,  and  for  which  theirfhips  arelikevvife  made  liable.  Trea- 
ty Marine  with  Holland  at  London,  Dec.  r,  1674  art.  10. 
Treaty  Marine  with  France,  at  St.  Ger mains  en  Laye,  Feb.  24,  • 
1676-7.  art.  10. 

If  a  fuit  be  commenced  between  the  captor  of  a  prize  and 
the  claimer,  and  there  is  a  fentence  or  decree  given  for  the 
party  reclaiming,  fuch  fentence  or  decree  (upon  fecurity 
given)  fhall  be  put  in  execution,  notwithftanding  the  ap- 
peal made  by  him  that  took  the  prize,  which  fhall  not  be 
obferved,  in  cafe  the  fentence  fhall  be  given  againft  the 
claimers.     Ditto  art.  13. 

And  whereas  the  matters  of  merchant  fhips,  and  like- 
wife  the  mariners  and  paflengers,  do  fometimes  fuffer  many 
cruelties  and  barbarous  ufages  when  they  are  brought  un- 
der the  power  of  mips,  which  take  prizes  in  the  time  of 
war,  the  takers,  in  an  inhuman  manner,  tormenting  them, 
thereby  to  extort  from  them  fuch  confeffions  as  they  would 
have  to  be  made :  it  is  agreed,  that  both  his  majefty  and  the 
ftates  general,  fhall,  by  the  fevereft  proclamations,  forbid 
all  fuch  heinous  and  inhuman  offences,  and  as  many  as  they 
fhall,  by  lawful  proofs,  find  guilty  of  fuch  a£ls,  they  fhall 
take  care  that  they  be  punifhed  with  due  and  juft  punifh- 
ment,  and  which  may  be  a  terror  to  others  ;  and  fhall  com- 
mand that  all  the  captains  and  officers  of  fhips,  who  fhall  be 
proved  to  have  committed  fuch  heinous  practices,  either 
themfelves,  or  by  inftigating  others  to  acr.  the  fame,  or  by 
conniving  while  they  were  done,  fhall  (befides  other  pu- 
nifhments  to  be  inflicted  proportionally  to  their  offences) 
be  forthwith  deprived  of  their  offices  refpecfively  :  and  eve- 
ry fhip  brought  up  as  a  prize,  whofe  mariners  or  paflengers 
fhall  have  fuffered  any  torture,  fhall  forthwith  be  difmiffed 
and  freed,  with  all  her  lading,  from  all  further  proceedings 
and  examinations  againft  her,  as  well  judicial  as  otherwife. 
Ditto  art.  14.  Treaty  of  'Commerce  with  Spain  May  13,  1667, 
art.  21,  22.  Ditto  with  Holland,  July  21,  1667,  art.  26, 
27.  Ditto  Feb.  7,  1667,8,  art.  I,  2.  Ditto  with  Denmark, 
July  11,  1670,  art.  16.  Treaty  Marine  with  Holland,  Dec. 
I,  1674,  art.  1,  2.  Ditto  with  France,  Feb.  24,  1676-7. 
art.  1,  2.  Ditto  with  Spain,  May  13,  1667,  art.  24.  Ditto 
with  Holland,  July  21,  1667.  art.  28.  Ditto  Feb.  7,  1667-8, 
art.  3.  Treaty  Marine  with  Ditto  Dec.  1,  1674.  art.  3. 
Treaty  Marine  with  France,  Feb.  24,  1676-7.  art.  3.  Ditto 
with  Holland,  London,  Dec.  I,  1 674.  art.  7. 

Ships  may  freely  fail  to  and  trade  with  all  kingdoms, 

countries  and  eftates,  which  fhall  be  in  peace,  amity,  or 
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neutrality-,  with  the  prince  whofe  flag  they  carry,  and  who 
is  at  prefent  at  peace  with  us,  and  are  not  to  be  molefted 
by  us,  on  account  of  any  hoftilities  that  may  at  prefent  fub- 
fift,  or  hereafter  may  happen,  between  his  Britannick  raa- 
jefty  and  thofe  eftates,  provided  fuch  {hips  are  not  bearers 
of  contraband  goods. 

And  to  avoid  difputes  about  the  underftanding  the  term 
of  contraband  goods,  they  are  exprefsly  determined  to  be 
only  arms,  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  all  implements  belong- 
ing to  them,  fireballs,  powder,  matches,  bullets,  pikes, 
fwords,  lances,  fpears,  halberds,  guns,  mortar  pieces,  pe- 
tardes,  bombs,  granadoes,  fire-crancels,  pitched  hoops,  car- 
riages, mufquet  refts,  bandeliers,  faltpetre,  mufquets,  muf- 
quet  fhot,  helmets,  corilets,  breaft-plates,  coats  of  mail,  and 
the  like  kind  of  armature,  foldiers,  horfes,  and  all  things 
necefTary  for  the  furniture  of  horfes,  holfters,  belts,  and  all 
other  warlike  inftruments  whatfoever. 

All  other  goods  whatfoever  are  (by  the  aforementioned 
treaties)  permitted  freely  to  be  carried,  except  to  places  be- 
fieged ;  and  therefore  a  privateer,  has  no  right  to  put  any 
hindrance  thereto;  but,  if  he  makes  a  prize  of  a  fhip,  loa- 
den  entirely  with  the  abovementioned  contraband  goods, 
both  fhip  and  loading  will  be  condemned  ;  and,  if  part  be 
prohibited  goods,  and  the  other  part  not,  the  former  only 
fhall  become  prize,  and  the  (hip  and  the  remainder  be  fet 
free;  and,  in  cafe  the  captain  and  the  merchant  fhip  will 
deliver  to  the  captor,  that  part  of  his  cargo  which  is  prohi- 
bited, the  other  fliall  receive  it  without  compelling  the  mer- 
chantman to  go  out  of  her  courfe,  to  any  port  he  thinks  fit, 
but  fliall  forthwith  difmifs  her,  and  upon  no  account  hin- 
der her  from  freely  profecuting  her  defigned  voyage. 

If  fuch  fliips  fhall  be  attacked  in  order  to  be  examined, 
and  fliall  refufe  fubmitting  thereto,  they  may  be  affaulted 
and  entered  by  force,  and  if  the  perfons  aboard  do  not  yield 
and  furrender,  thofe  that  refift  may  be  flain.  Molloy  de 
Jure  Mar.  p.  52./  13.  See  Ditto  on  Reprifals, f.  20. 

But  if  any  privateer  wilfully  commits  any  fpoil,  depre- 
dations, or  any  other  injuries,  either  on  the  fliips  of  friends 
or  neuters,  or  on  the  fliips  and  goods  of  their  fellow  fub- 
jedts,  they  will  be  punifhed  in  proportion  to  their  crimes, 
either  with  death  or  otherwife,  and  their  veffels  may  like- 
wife  be  fubjeft  to  forfeiture.     Ditto/.  14. 

Whether  a  {hip  taken  be  a  lawful  prize  or  not,  fliall  be 
tried  in  the  Admiralty ;  and  no  prohibition  fhall  be  granted. 
In  the  laft  war  between  us  and  Denmark,  a  Scotch  privateer 
took  a  fhip  as  prize,  being  a  Danifh  one,  and  ftie  was  con- 
demned as  a  lawful  prize  by  the  Admiralty  in  Scotland,  and 
brought  her  upon  the  land  ;  and  S.  libelled  in  the  Admi- 
ralty of  England,  fuggefting  that  fhe  was  not  a  Denmar- 
ker,  but  a  fhip  of  London.  Per  curiam,  In  as  much  that 
the  matter  is  prize,  or  not  prize,  no  prohibition.  Thomp- 
fon  a  Smith,  1  Sid.  320.  2  Keeble  158,  176. 

One  who  had  letters  of  marque  in  the  laft  Dutch  war, 
took  an  Oftender  for  a  Dutch  fhip,  and  brought  her  into 
harbour,  and  libelled  againfi  her  as  a  prize,  and  the  Often- 
der libelled  in  the  Admiralty  againft  the  captor  for  dama- 
ges fuftained,  by  hurt  the  fhip  had  received  in  port,  and  a 
prohibition  was  prayed,  becaufe  the  fuit  was  for  damage 
done  in  port,  for  which  an  adtion  lies  at  the  common  law; 
but  the  prohibition  was  denied,  as  the  original  was  a  cap- 
tion at  fea,  and  the  bringing  her  into  port,  in  order  to  have 
her  condemned  as  a  prize,  is  but  a  confequence  of  it,  and 
not  only  the  original,  but  alfo  the  confequences  fliall  be  tri- 
ed there.  Raymond  473  Hughs  a  Cornelius  &  alios,  Turner 
and  Cary  cont.  Neele,  1  Lev.  243.  1  Sid.  367,  2  Keeble  360, 
364.  1  Vent.  173. 

And  therefore  if  he  who  hath  letters  of  marque  or  repri- 
fal,  takes  the  fliips  and  goods  of  that  nation,  againft  whom 
the  fame  are  awarded,  and  carries  them  into  the  port  of  any 
neuter  nation ;  the  owners  may  there  feize  her,  or  there  the 
admiral  may  lawfully  make  reftitution,  as  well  of  the  fhips 
and  goods  to  the  owners,  as  the  captive  perfons  to  their  li- 
berty, for  that  the  fame  ought  firft  to  have  been  brought  in- 
fra prafidia  of  that  prince  or  ftate,  by  whofe  fubjedts,  and 
ander  whofe  commiflion,  the  fame  was  taken.  Barthol.  in 
Lege  fi  quid  Bella  D.  de  Cap.  Ang.  &  Salic,  in  Leg.  ab  Hof- 
tibus  C.  de  Capt.  Conji.  Gall.  20.  Tit.  13.  art.  24.  Conful 
Maris  287. 

And  this  is  entirely  agreeable  to  the  common  law;  for 
a  Dunkirker,  having  taken  a  French  veffel,  was  driven  into 
Weymouth,  and  fold  her  there,  before  fhe  was  brought  in- 


fra prtsfidia  Dom.  Regis  Hifp.  and  in  this  cafe  it  was  ruled, 
that  if  a  fhip  be  taken  by  piracy  or  letter  of  marque  and  re- 
prifal,  and  is  not  brought  infra  prcsftdia  of  that  prince  or 
ftate,  by  whofe  fubjefts  the  fame  was  taken  ;  it  could  riot 
become  a  lawful  prize,  nor  were  the  owners  by  fuch  a 
capture  divefted  of  their  property  ;  but,  if  the  caption  be 
by  king's  fhips,  the  property  will  be  immediately  in  the 
captors,  and  never  be  divefted,  unlefs  afterwards  it  be  re- 
covered by  its  former  proprietors,  or  be  in  battle  regained. 
Trin.  17  Car.  I.  in  B.R.  March  Rep.  no.  2  Keeble  441. 
Norris  a  Barcley. 

If  two  fhips  with  letters  of  marque  accidentally  meet 
with  a  prize  at  fea,  and  though  only  one  attacks  and  takes 
her,  yet  the  other  being  in  fight  fhall  have  an  equal  fhare 
of  the  prize,  though  he  afforded  no  afliftance  in  her  cap- 
ture ;  becaufe  his  prefence,  however,  ftruck  a  terror  in  the 
enemy;  and  made  him  yield,  which  perhaps  he  would 
not  have  done,  had  his  conqueror  been  fingle;  fo  that  all 
fhips  that  are  in  fight,  though  they  cannot  come  up  to  af- 
fift  in  the  engagement,  are  intitled  by  the  common  law  to 
an  equal  diftribution  in  the  fpoil.  Mich.  34  Eliz.  Somen 
and  Sir  Richard  Bulkley's  Cafe.'  Leonard  2.  p.  182. 

But  if  thofe  to  whom  letters  of  marque  are  granted, 
fhould,  inftead  of  taking  the  fhip  and  goods,  appertaining 
to  that  nation,  againft  which  the  faid  letters  are  awarded, 
wilfully  take,  or  fpoil  the  goods  of  another  nation  in  amity, 
this  would  amount  to  a  downright  piracy,  and  the  perfons 
fo  offending  would,  for  fuch  fault,  forfeit  their  veflel,  (and 
the  penalties  in  which  their  fecurities  are  according  to  late 
cuftom  bound  on  taking  out  fuch  letters)  notwithstanding 
their  commiffion;  but  this  muft  be  underftood,  where  fuch 
a  capture  is  done  in  a  piratical  manner ;  for  if  it  is  made 
upon  a  flrong  prefumption,  fupported  by  many  circum- 
ftances  and  appearances,  that  the  caption  is  juft,  as  belong- 
ing to  him  againft  whom  the  reprifals  are  granted,  though, 
if  on  examination  it  proves  otherwife,  and  the  fufFering 
parties  have  their  fhip  and  goods  reftored,  yet  the  captors 
are  not  liable  to  punifhment,  though  fometimes  they 
may  be  to  damages.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  juftified 
in  endeavouring  to  recover  their  right,  or  diftrefs  the  ene- 
my, (for  which  the  letters  were  granted  them)  though  in 
effecting  it  they  may  be  miftaken,  as  it  is  natural  for  the 
enemy  to  cover  their  effects  in  the  beft  manner  they  can  : 
it  would  be  impoffible  always  to  determine  the  affair  at  fea, 
therefore  it  is  allowable  to  bring  a  dubious  capture  into 
port,  in  order  to  a  more  nice  and  juft  fcrutiny  and  inflec- 
tion, otherwife  the  goods  of  an  enemy  would  often  efcape, 
as  has  frequently  happened  in  the  late  rupture.  However, 
to  guard  againft  unlawful  feizures,  the  government  have 
wifely  directed  fufficient  caution  to  be  given  (as  before- 
mentioned)  for  the  due  obfervance  of  the  letters  according 
to  law,  before  they  permit  their  iffuing  ;  and  where  there 
is  a  breach  committed,  the  penalties  are  inflicted.  Rolls 
Abr.  f.  530.    Moor  776. 

And  in  order  to  avoid  all  illegal  proceedings,  but  to  act, 
with  due  regularity  and  conformity  with  the  tenour  of  the 
letters  granted,  whenever  a  prize  is  taken,  and  brought 
infra  prafidia,  the  captor  muft  exhibit  all  the  (hip's  pa- 
pers and  captivated  mariners  to  be  examined  in  order  to  ad- 
judication, till  when  bulk  ought  not  to  be  broken,  nor 
may  the  captain  of  the  captor  fuffer  any  embezzlement  of 
the  lading,  or  fell,  barter,  or  difpofe  of  any  part  without 
commiffion,  as  the  fubfequent  a£ts  will  fhew. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  forts  of  veffels  we  were  taught  by  our 
neighbours,  and  obliged  by  their  example  to  encourage 
them,  who,  in  the  firft  long  war,  almoft  covered  the  feas, 
and,  like  locufts,  devoured  every  thing  they  could  over- 
power ;  and,  in  the  late  embroils,  we  fufficiently  expe- 
rienced their  utility,  if  diftreffing  the  enemy  may  be  termed 
fo,  as  they  advantageoufly  inculcated  the  leffon  on  the  ori- 
ginal teachers,  and  almoft  ruined  the  trade  of  the  firft  in- 
ventors of  thefe  annoyances,  fo  deftruitive  to  the  peaceful 
mercantile  employ ;  and,  that  we  might  not  be  tardy  in 
encountering  the  enemy  at  their  weapons,  the  legiflature 
have  thought  proper  to  encourage  this  way  of  molefting 
them,  in  the  following  aits,  of  13,  17,  19,  20,  29,  and 
32  Geo.  II.  which  we  infert  at  length,  though  a  great  part 
being  only  temporary,  is  now  expired,  but  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  revived  in  any  future  war. 

The  lord  high  admiral,  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty, 
or  any  three  of  them,  or  their  deputies  elfe  where,  fliall, 
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after  the  fourth  day  of  January,  1 739>  grant  commiffions, 
or  letters  of  marque  (on  requeft  of  any  owners  of  vefTels, 
on  their  giving  the  ufual  fecurity)  to  any  pcrfon  whom  fuch 
owner  fhall  nominate  commander,  or,  in  cafe  of  death, 
fucceffive  commanders,  of  fuch  veiTels  (except  only  for 
-the  payment  of  the  tenths  of  the  prizes  to  the  lord  high 
admiral,  or  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty)  for  the  attack- 
ing and  taking  any  fortrefs  by  land,  or  any  fhip,  ftores, 
merchandizes,  &c.  poffefled  by  the  enemy,  in  any  fea, 
creek,  haven,  or  river,  and  that  fuch  (hip,  &c.  (being 
firft  adjudged  lawful  prize)  fhall  wholly  belong  to  the 
owners  of  fuch  privateers,  and  the  captors  in  fuch  pro- 
portion as  fhall  have  been  beforehand  agreed  on  between 
themfelves,  paying  the  duiies  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  judge,  &c.  of  fuch  court  of  admiralty  fhall,  if 
requefted  thereto,  finifh,  within  five  days,  the  ufual  pre- 
paratory examination  for  trial  of  prizes,  and  the  proper 
monition  fhall  be  iflued  and  executed  in  three  days  after 
requeft ;  and,  in  cafe  no  claim  of  fuch  capture  fhall  be  duly 
entered,  and  attefted  on  oath,  giving  twenty  days  notice 
after  the  execution  of  fuch  monition  ;  or,  if  there  be 
fuch  claim,  and  the  claimants  fhall  not,  within  five  days, 
give  fecurity  (to  be  approved  of  by  fuch  court  of  admiralty) 
to  pay  double  cofts  to  the  captors,  in  cafe  the  fame  be 
judged  lawful  prize ;  that  then  the  judge,  &c.  of  fuch 
court  of  admiralty,  on  producing  to  him  the  examination, 
or  copies  thereof,  and  producing  on  oath  all  papers  taken  in 
fuch  capture,  or  on  oath  made  that  no  fuch  papers  were 
found,  fhall  immediately  acquit  fuch  capture,  or  condemn 
it  as  lawful  prize.  And,  in  cafe  fuch  claim  be  duly  en- 
tered, and  fecurity  given,  and  no  occafion  appears  to  ex- 
amine diftant  witnefTes,  then  fuch  judge,  &c.  fhall  ex- 
amine the  prefent  witnefTes,  and,  within  ten  days  after 
claim  and  fecurity,  proceed  to  fentence  the  capture,  as 
aforefaid.  But,  if  the  matter  appears  doubtful  to  the  judge, 
&c.  and  it  be  found  neceflary  to  examine  witnefTes  remote 
from  fuch  court  of  admiralty,  and  fuch  examination  be  de- 
fired,  and  an  abfolute  determination  infifted  on,  on  both 
fides,  then  the  capture  fhall  be  appraifed  forthwith,  by 
fworn  appraifers,  on  the  part  of  the  captor ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  judge  fhall  caufe  the  goods  found  on  board  to 
be  unladen,  and  put  into  proper  warehoufes,  with  feparate 
locks,  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  Cuftoms, 
and,  where  there  is  no  comptroller  of  the  naval  officer, 
and  the  agents  of  the  captors  and  claimants,  at  the  charge 
of  the  parties  defiring  the  fame  j  the  claimants  giving  fe- 
curity within  fourteen  days  after  making  fuch  claim,  to 
pay  the  captors  the  full  value  appraifed,  if  adjudged  law- 
ful prize;  after  which  fecurity,  the  judge  fhall  order  the 
faid  prize  to  be  delivered  to  the  claimants,  or  their  agents. 

And  if  the  claimants  refufe  to  give  fecurity,  the  judge 
fhall  take  fecurity  of  the  captors,  to  be  approved  by  the 
claimants,  to  pay  the  claiments  the  appraifed  value,  if  it 
be  adjudged  not  lawful  prize;  and  the  judge  fhall  proceed 
thereupon  to  make  an  interlocutory  order,  for  delivering 
the  fame  to  the  captors  or  their  agents. 

All  captures  brought  into  any  of  our  American  colonies 
fhall  ftay  there  without  breaking  bulk,  under  the  joint 
care  of  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  Cuftoms ;  or 
where  there  is  no  comptroller  of  the  naval  officer  of  that 
port,  and  the  captors  and  their  agents,  till  the  fame  fhall 
be  cleared  or  condemned  by  final  fentence ;  and,  on  con- 
demnation as  lawful  prize,  if  taken  by  a  privateer,  fhall 
be  immediately  delivered  to  the  captors  and  their  agents, 
fubject  to  their  own  difpofal. 

If  any  judges,  or  other  officers  in  his  majefty's  domi- 
nions abroad,  neglect  to  perform  any  of  the  matters  to 
them  referred,  relating  to  difcharging  or  condemning  the 
captures,  as  aforefaid}  fhall  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds, 
&c. 

There  fhall  not  be  paid  above  ten  pounds  to  all  the  judges 
and  officers  of  any  court  of  admiralty  abroad,  for  condem- 
nation of  any  capture  under  one  hundred  tons  burden,  nor 
above  fifteen  pounds  if  the  capture  be  of  that,  or  any  greater 
burden;  and,  on  payment  of  either  of  the  faid  fums,  the 
judges,  &c.  fhall  be  liable  to  all  the  feveral  penalties  im- 
pofed  by  this  aft,  if  they  neglect  to  do  their  duties  within 
the  refpective  time  limited. 

If  any  captors  or  claimers  fhall  not  be  fatisfied  with  the 
fentence  given,  in  fuch  court  of  admiralty  abroad,  they 
may  appeal  to  commiflioners  appointed  under  the  great  feal 


of  Great- Britain,  for  determining  fiich  appeals ;  to  be  al- 
lowed as  appeals  to  fuch  commiffioners  are  now  allowed 
from  the  court  of  admiralty  in  England;  if  it  be  made 
within  fourteen  days  after  fentence,  and  fecurity  given  to 
profecute  with  effect,  and  pay  treble  cofts,  if  the  fentence 
be  affirmed ;  provided  the  execution  of  any  fentence  ap- 
pealed from,  fhall  not  be  fufpended,  if  the  parties  appellate 
give  fecurity  to  the  court  who  paffed  fentence,  to  reftore 
the  fhip,  &c.  or  the  value,  to  the  appellants;  if  the  fen- 
tence be  reverfed. 

Any  commanders,  officers,  &c.  who  fhall  embezzle  any 
part  of  the  capture,  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  fuch 
embezzlement,  &c. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  fhall  exempt 
any  prizes  from  paying  the  ufual  cuftoms,  or  being  fub- 
jedt to  the  laws  in  being,  in  any  of  his  majefty's  do- 
minions. 

His  rhajefty,  his  heirs,  &c.  are  impowered  to  grant 
charters,  commiffions,  &c.  in  this,  or  any  future  war,  to 
enable  any  focieties,  or  particular  perfons,  to  join  in  any 
adventures  by  fea  or  land  in  America,  to  furprize,  take,  or 
deftroy,  any  moveables  or  immoveables  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  and  to  veft  the  property  of  all  things  fo  taken  iri 
any  parts  of  America,  whether  fhips,  goods,  ftores  of  war, 
fettlements,  factories,  places  of  ftrength,  &c.  together  with 
all  profits  and  advantages  accruing  from  the  fame,  in  what 
manner,  and  under  fuch  regulations,  as  his  majefty,  his 
heirs,  &c.  fhall  think  fit,  and  to  confirm  the  faid  benefits' 
by  any  farther  grants. 

Provided  that  no  charter,  &c.  fhall  reftrain  any  of  his 
majefty's  fubjects  from  having  a  free  trade  to  any  part  of 
America. 

There  fhall  be  paid  by  the  treafurer  of  the  navy,  on  bills 
made  forth  by  the  commiffioners,  to  be  paid  according  td 
courfe,  without  fee,  to  the  officers,  feamen,  &c.  that 
fhall  have  been  on  board  fuch  privateers,  in  any  adtiori 
where  any  fhips  of  War  or  privateer  fhall  be  taken  from  the 
enemy,  or  deftroyed,  five  pounds ;  for  every  man  which 
was  living  on  board  any  fhip  fo  taken  or  deftroyed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement  between  them ;  the  numbers 
to  be  proved  by  the  oaths  of  three  or  more  of  the  chief 
officers  or  men  belonging  to  fuch  fhips  of  the  enemy,  at 
the  time  of  their  being  taken  or  deftroyed,  before  the 
mayor,  or  other  chief  magiftrate  of  the  port  whereto  fuch 
prize,  or  ihe  men  of  any  fhip  deftroyed,  fhall  be  brought; 
which  oaths  the  faid  mayor,  &c.  is  hereby  required  to  ad- 
minifter,  and  grant  a  certificate  thereof,  without  fee,  directed 
to  the  commiffioners  of.  the  navy  ;  upon  producing  which 
certificate,  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  condemnation 
of  fuch  fhip  fo  taken,  or,  if  deftroyed,  on  producing  a 
certificate  from  the  mayor,  &c.  the  commiffioners  or  their 
agents  fhall,  within  fifteen  days,  make  out  bills  for  the 
amount  of  fuch  bounty,  directed  to  the  treafurer  of  the 
navy,  payable  to,  and  to  be  divided  among,  the  owners,  offi- 
cers, &c.  of  any  privateer,  as  by  written  agreement  among 
themfelves  fhall  be  directed. 

The  bills  made  out  for  the  bounty  aforefaid  fhall  be  pay- 
able to  the  agents  of  owners,  &c,  of  privateers,  to  be  di- 
vided as  by  written  contract,  &c. 

All  captures,  commonly  called  flotajhip!,  or  galleons,  or 
any  regifter  fhips,  bound  from  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Hon- 
duras, or  any  goods  on  board  the  faid  fhips,  fhall  be  ad- 
judged in  his  majefty's  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  not 
by  any  courts  of  admiralty  out  of  Great-Britain; 

If  any  fhips,  &c.  belonging  to  his  majefty's  fubjects, 
fhall  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  retaken  by 
any  men  of  war,  or  privateers,  under  his  majefty's  pro- 
tection, the  faid  fhips.  &c.  fo  retaken,  fhall  be  reftored 
to  their  proper  owners,  paying,  in  lieu  of  falvage,  an 
eigth  part  of  the  value,  after  having  been  in  poffeffion  of 
the  enemy  twenty-four  hours  ;  and,  if  above  twenty-four 
hours,  and  under  forty-eight  hours,  a  fifth  part ;  and,  if 
above  forty-eight  hours,  and  under  ninety-fix  hours,  a 
third  part ;  and,  if  above  ninety-fix  hours,  a  moiety  there- 
of: all  which  payments  fhall  be  made  without  deduction  j 
and  if  any  fhip,  fo  retaken,  fhall  appear  to  have  been  fet 
forth  by  the  enemy,  while  in  their  cuftody,  as  a  man  of 
war,  the  owners  of  fuch  fhip  retaken,  fhall  pay  a  full 
moiety  of  the  real  value,  without  deduction. 

If  any  fhip,  &c.  be  taken  by  any  ptivateer,  through 
confent  or  connivance  ;  fuch  fhip,  &c.  as  alio  the  tackle, 
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apparel,  furniture,  and  ammunition  of  fuch  privateer, 
fliall  be  judged  good  prize ;  and  the  bond  given  by  the 
captain  fhall  be  forfeited  to  his  majefty,  &c. 

No  privateer,  touching  at  any  of  the  American  planta- 
tions, (hall  carry  from  thence  any  fervant,  without  confent 
of  the  owner,  or  any  other  perfon  without  his  ticket  of 
leave  to  depart,  but  in  all  cafes  be  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  officers  and  feamen  of  his 
majefty's  fhips  of  war,  and  of  all  other  Britifh  fhips,  hav- 
ing commiffions  or  letters  of  marque  ;  and  for  inducing  all 
Britifh  feamen,  who  may  be  in  any  foreign  fervice,  to  re- 
turn into  this  kingdom,  and  become  ferviceable  to  his  ma- 
jefty, and  for  the  more  effectually  fecuring  and  extending 
the  trade  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts,  it  is  enafted,  (the  fame 
as  the  preceding  aft  intire,  with  the  following  additions, 
viz.)  that  all  commanders  of  private  fhips  of  war,  or  mer- 
chant fhips  having  letters  of  marque,  fliall,  on  going  into 
any  of  thofe  ports  or  harbours,  be  fubjeft  to  the  feveral 
directions  and  forfeitures  by  fuch  laws  made  and  pro- 
vided. 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  upon  the  conftrudtion  of  fe- 
veral claufes  in  the  foregoing aft  of  13G.II.  It  is  therefore 
enafted,  that,  after  the  firft  day  of  July,  1744,  all  pro- 
ceedings in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  admiralty,  con- 
cerning the  adjudication  and  condemnation  of  prizes  taken 
from  the  Spaniards,  fliall  be  according  to  the  method  di- 
rected and  prefcribed  by  this  prefent  ail. 

Nothing  in  this  aft  contained  (hall  reftrain  his  majefty, 
his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  from  giving  fuch  farther  rules  and 
directions  to  his  refpeftive  courts  of  admiralty,  for  the  ad- 
judication and  condemnation  of  prizes,  as  by  his  majefty, 
&c.  with  advice  of  his  privy  council,  fhall  be  thought  ne- 
cefTary. 

And,  as  in  all  private  fhips  of  war  or  merchant  fhips, 
that  fliall  take  out  letters  of  marque,  it  is  expedient  for 
the  better  difcipline  and  government  of  fuch  fhips,  that  all 
perfons  who  fhall  enter  themfelves  on  board,  fhould  be  un- 
der proper  regulations,  to  pay  obedience  to  the  lawful 
commands  of  the  chief  commanders  of  the  faid  fhips :  it" 
is  therefore  enafted,  that  all  offences  committed  by  any 
officer  or  feaman,  on  board  any  privateer  or  merchant  fhip, 
taking  letters  of  marque,  during  the  prefent  war  with 
Spain  or  France  fhall  be  punifhed  in  fuch  manner  as  the 
like  offences  are  punifhable  on  board  his  majefty's  fhips  of 
war. 

All  offenders  who  fhall  be  accufed  of  fuch  crimes  as  are 
cognizable  only  by  a  court  martial,  fhall  be  confined  on 
board  fuch  privateer,  &c.  in  which  fuch  offence  fliall  be 
committed,  until  they  fliall  arrive  in  fome  port  in  Great- 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  can  meet  with  fuch  a  number  of  his 
majefty's  fhips  of  war  abroad,  as  are  fufficient  to  make  a 
court  martial;  and,  upon  application  made  by  the  com- 
mander of  fuch  privateer  to  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Great- 
Britain,  or  the  commander  in  chief  of  his  majefty's  faid  fhips 
of  war  abroad  ;  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
call  a  court  martial,  for  trying  and  punifhing  the  faid 
offences. 

For  advancement  of  the  trade  of  Great-Britain,  to,  and 
in,  the  feveral  Britifh  fugar  colonies  in  the  Weft-Indies  in 
America,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  his  majefty's 
fhips,  and  private  fhips  of  war,  and  the  annoying  and  di- 
minifhing  the  power  and  wealth  of  his  majefty's  enemies 
in  thofe  parts  ;  and,  for  the  increafe  of  (hipping  and  fea- 
men, for  thefe  and  other  fervices,  it  is  enacted,  that  no 
mariner,  or  other  perfon,  who  (hall  ferve,  or  be  retained 
to  ferve  onboard  any  privateer,  or  trading  veffel,  that  fhall 
be  employed  in  any  of  the  Britifh  fugar  colonies  in  the 
Weft-Indies  in  America,  &c.  fhall  be  impreffed  or  taken 
away  by  any  officer  belonging  to  any  of  his  majefty's  (hips 
of  war,  unlefs  fuch  mariner  (hall  have  before  deferted  from 
fuch  (hip  of  war,  at  any  time  after  the  24th  of  June,  1 746, 
upon  pain  that  the  officer  fo  impreffing,  &c.  contrary  to 
the  tenor  and  true  meaning  of  this  aft,  fhall  forfeit  to  the 
mafter  or  owners  of  fuch  veffel,  fifty  pounds  for  every  man 
he  fliall  take,  with  full  cofts  of  fuit,  &c. 

Every  mafter  or  commander  of  a  privateer,  or  trading 
veflcl,  before  he  fhall  receive  in  any  of  the  parts  aforefaid, 
any  feaman,  &c.  to  ferve  on  board,  fhall  endeavour,  by 
all  the  means  he  reafonably  can,  to  difcover  whether  fuch 
perfon  hath  deferted  from  any  man  of  war ;  and  in  cafe  any 
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commander-  fhall  receive  any  mariner  on  board,  without 
firft  having  made  fuch  endeavour  towards  a  difcovery,  or 
if  he  fhall  know  fuch  a  one  to  be  a  deferter,  he  fhall  for- 
feit fifty  pounds  for  every  man  he  fhall  fo  entertain,  &c. 

And  every  mafter  of  a  merchantfhip,  or  commander  of 
a  privateer,  before  he  fhall  fet  fail  from  any  port  belonging 
to  any  of  the  faid  Britifh  fugar  colonies,  fhall  deliver  to  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Cuftoms  of  the  port  he  fails  from,  an 
exaft  lift  of  all  the  men  belonging  to  fuch  veffel,  contain- 
ing their  names,  ages,  and  defcription  of  their  perfons,  upon 
pain  of  forfeiting  ten  pounds  for  every  man  he  fhall  receive 
on  board,  &c. 

Upon  the  death  or  alteration  of  any  feaman,  the  lift  muft 
be  altered,  and  (hewn  to  captains  of  men  of  war;  and,  in 
cafe  any  man  belonging  to  his  majefty's  fhips  of  war  fhall 
be  found  on  board,  whofe  name  is  not  in  the  lift,  the 
mafter  or  commander  fliall  forfeit  fifty  pounds  for  every 
fuch  man,  &c. 

The  preamble  fets  forth,  that  by  the  preceding  aft  of 
13  Geo.  II.  the  fole  property  of  all  vefiels  and  merchan- 
dizes taken  from  the  Spaniards,  is  given  to  the  officers, 
&c.  on  board  every  privateer  (being  firft  adjudged  lawful 
prize)  and  divers  rules  are  therein  eftabliflied  for  the  con- 
demnation of  fuch  prizes;  and  by  the  faid  aft,  a  bounty 
is  given  to  the  officers  and  feamen,  on  their  taking  or  de- 
ftroying  the  enemy's  fhips,  and  that  by  the  foregoing  aft 
of  17  Geo.  II.  it  was  found  neceffary  that  the  fame  encou- 
ragement fhould  be  given  to  the  captors  of  French  (hip?, 
&c. 

All  fales,  bills  of  fale,  contracts,  agreements,  and  affign- 
ments  of  fhares  of  prizes,  &c.  taken  from  the  enemy  by 
fhips  of  war,  or  having  letters  of  marque,  which  fliall  be 
made  at  any  time,  after  the  faid  firft  of  June,  fliall  be  void 
and  of  none  effeft. 

The  agents  are  to  pay  the  refpeftive  fhares  of  prizes 
and  bounty  money  to  all  feamen,  &c.  as  fhall  appear 
in  perfon,  or,  in  their  abfence,  to  their  lawful  attornies, 
impowered  by  them,  in  manner  hereinafter  directed,  or 
to  their  executors,  &c.  without  any  regard  to  bargain  or 
fale  whatfoever,  concerning  the  fame. 

After  the  faid  firft  of  June,  no  letter  of  attorney,  made 
by  any  feaman,  &c.  in  any  fhip  of  war,  or  having  letters 
of  marque,  or  by  their  executors,  &c.  in  order  to  impower 
any  perfon  to  receive  any  fliare  of  prizes  or  bounty  money, 
fhall  be  valid,  unlefs  the  fame  be  made  revocable,  and  for  the 
ufe  of  fuch  feamen,  and  be  figned  and  executed  before,  and 
attefted  by,  the  captain  and  one  other  of  the  figning  officers 
of  the  fhip,  or  the  mayor  or  chief  magiftrate  of  fome  cor- 
poration. 

As  every  war  produces  alterations,  the  following  have 
been  made  fince  the  late,  commencing  in  1756. 

If  any  captor  or  claimant  fhall  not  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
fentence  given  in  the  Admiralty  court  abroad,  the  party  ag- 
grieved may  appeal  to  the  commiffioners  of  appeals  in  caufes 
of  prizes,  in  Great-Britain;  the  fame  to  be  allowed  in  like 
manner  as  appeals  from  the  court  of  Admiralty  in  this  king- 
dom, fo  as  the  fame  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after 
fentence,  and  fecurity  be  given  to  profecute  fuch  appeals, 
and  anfwer  the  condemnation,  and  to  pay  treble  cofts_  in 
cafe  the  fentence  be  affirmed. 

The  execution  of  any  fentence  fhall  not  be  fufpended  by 
reafon  of  fuch  appeal,  in  cafe  the  party  appellate  give  fe- 
curity to  be  approved  of  by  the  court,  to  reftore  the  (hip 
or  effefts,  or  the  full  value  thereof,  to  the  appellant,  in 
cafe  the  fentence  fhall  be  reverfed. 

If  any  perfon,  who  was  not  a  party  in  the  firft  inftance 
(hall  interpofe  an  appeal  from  a  fentence  given  in  any  ad- 
miralty court,  fuch  perfon,  or  his  agent,  fhall,  at  the  fame 
time,  enter  his  claim,  otherwife  fuch  appeals  fhall  be  null 
and  void. 

All  appraifements  and  fales  of  fhips  or  merchandizes, 
taken  by  his  majefty's  fhips  of  wars,  are  to  be  made  by 
agents  appointed  in  equal  numbers  by  the  flag  officers,  cap- 
tains, officers,  (hip's  company,  and  others  intitled  there- 
unto, viz.  if  the  flag  officer?,  or  flag-officer,  of  any  fleet 
or  fquadron,  which  (hall  take  any  prize,  (or  the  majority 
of  fuch  flag  officers,  if  more  than  one)  fhall  appoint  one 
or  more  agents,  to  fell  or  appraife  the  fame,  then  the  cap- 
tains and  commanders  fliall  nominate  the  like  number  to 
aft  for  them,  and  all  the  other  officers  fhall  appoint  the 
like  number  to  aft  for  them ;  and  all  the  crews  of  the  fe- 
veral 
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veral  fliips  companies  intitled  thereto,  fhall  appoint  the 
fame  number  of  agents  to  a£l  on  their  behalf. 

But  nothing  herein  is  to  extend  to  alter  any  agreement 
between  the  owners,  officers  and  feamen  of  privateers. 

All  agents  for  receiving  the  bounty  for  head-money  are 
to  exhibit  and  regifter  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  where 
the  prize  (hall  be  condemned,  their  letters  of  attorney  ap- 
pointing them  agents ;  and  if  any  agents  fliall  refufe  or 
neglect  fo  to  do  for  fix  months  after  condemnation,  he  is 
to  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  recovered  by  the  pro- 
fee  u  tor. 

If  any  agent  is  appointed  after  condemnation,  he  muft 
make  the  fame  regiftry  under  the  fame  penalty. 

After  the  fale  of  any  prize  taken  by  any  of  his  majefty's 
fliips  of  war,  public  notice  is  to  be  given  by  the  agents  of 
the  day  appointed  for  payment  of  the  ftiares  to  the  captors ; 
after  which,  if  any  men's  ftiares  fliall  remain  in  their 
hands,  either  belonging  to  fuch  men  as  fhall  be  run  from 
his  majefty's  fervice,  or  not  be  legally  demanded  in  three 
years,  the  fame  are  to  go  to  the  ufe  of  Greenwich 
hofpital. 

If  any  vefTel  (hall  be  taken  by  collufion  by  a  man  of 
war,  the  commander  or  captain  fliall  forfeit  one  thoufand 
pounds;  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  the  other 
to  the  profecutor;  and  he  fliall  forfeit  his  employment, 
and  be  incapable  of  any  office  under  his  majefty,  during 
the  fpace  of  feven  years,  and  the  goods,  fhip,  tackle,  &c. 
fo  taken  by  collufion,  fhall  be  judged  good  prize  to  his 
majefty. 

Perfons  belonging  to  his  majefty's  fervice,  who  fliall 
run  away  from  their  fliips  before  notification  of  the  pay- 
ment of  prizes  or  bounty  money,  are  not  intitled  to  their 
ftiares,  but  the  fame  fliall  go  to  Greenwich  hofpital. 

And,  if  they  run  away  after  notification  given,  they 
forfeit  fuch  part  of  their  (hares  as  (hall  remain  in  the  agents 
hands. 

All  agents,  &c.  who  fliall  difpofe  of  any  prize,  are, 
within  three  months  after  the  day  of  the  firft  payment  to 
the  captors,  to  tranfmit  to  the  treafurer  of  Greenwich  hof- 
pital, &c.  a  true  (late  of  the  produce  of  fuch  prizes,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  payment  of  the  feveral  (hares 
to  the  captors,  as  fliall  then  have  been  made ;  and  all  per- 
fons  authorized  to  receive  bounty  bills  are,  in  like  manner, 
to  tranfmit  an  account  of  the  payment  of  the  (hares  ;  and 
all  agents,  &c.  who  (hall  difpofe  of  any  prizes  taken  by 
any  of  his  majefty's  (hips  of  war,  or  that  (hall  have  re- 
ceived or  difpofed  of  any  bills  for  bounty,  are,  within 
three  months  after  the  term  of  three  years,  limited  by  this 
act,  to  make  out  an  exact  account  of  the  produce  of  fuch 
prize  and  bills  for  bounty ;  as  alfo  of  the  payments  of  the 
feveral  (hares  to  the  captors,  together  with  a  true  account 
upon  oath,  to  be  taken  before  the  treafurer  of  the  faid  hof- 
pital, &c.  in  writing  under  his  hand  and  feal,  of  all  fums 
then  remaining  in  their  hands,  which  money  and  accounts 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  to  deliver,  taking  an  acquittance 
for  the  fame. 

The  perfons  directed  to  deliver  the  accounts  before-men- 
tioned, and  to  pay  the  money  within  the  time  before  li- 
mited and  appointed  ;  on  neglect  are  to  forfeit  one  hundred 
pounds,  exclufive  of  the  money  then  in  their  hands ;  one 
third  to  his  majefty,  the  other  two  thirds  to  the  faid  hofpital, 
with  cofts  of  iuits. 

If  any  fraud  fhall  appear  in  the  accounts,  every  perfon, 
his  aiders  and  abetters  are  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds 
over  and  above  the  aforefaid  penalties ;  one-third  to  his  ma- 
jefty, one-third  to  the  hofpital,  and  the  other  to  the  in- 
former, with  cofts  of  fuit. 

No  agent  may  be  fued  by  any  perfon  who  fhall  be  made 
run  from  his  majefty's  fervice,  in  the  lifts  certified  of  the 
names  of  the  officers,  feamen,  &c.  actually  on  board  any 
of  his  majefty's  (hips  of  war  at  the  taking  of  any  prize, 
until  the  end  of  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years  limited  for  the  claiming  of  prizes  and  bounty 
money,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  (hall,  before  any  action  brought, 
obtain  a  certificate  of  his  R  being  taken  off,  and  the  for- 
feiture of  his  (hare  of  fuch  prize  and  bounty  money  dis- 
charged by  the  commifTioners  of  the  navy,  who  fubferibed 
the  faid  lifts,  and  fhall  produce  fuch  certificates  to  the 
agents,  and  unlefs  the  agent  fhall  refufe  thereupon  to  pay  the 
faid  prize  and  bounty  money  within  two  months  after  fuch 
demand  and  certificate  produced. 
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The  preamble  fets  forth,  that  repeated  complaints  hav- 
ing been  made  of  piracy  and  robbery  being  committed  on 
board  fmall  (hips  and  boats  being,  or  pretending  to  be,  Eng- 
lifh  privateers  ;  and  that  it  is  apprehended  that  mod  of  the 
acts  of  piracy  and  robbery  have  arifen  from  the  obligation 
on  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to  grant  commiffions  to  all 
commanders  of  (hips  or  veffels  of  what  burden  foever,  with- 
out diftinitibn :  to  remedy  which  inconVeniency  it  is  en- 
acted, that  fuch  commiffions  fliall  be  abfolutely  repealed  and 
made  void. 

But  it  is  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  firft  of 
June,  1759,  commiffions  (hall  be  iffued  at  the  requeft  of 
any  owner  or  owners,  they  giving  fuch  fecurity  as  is  here- 
in after-mentioned;  and  that  all  fliips,  veffels,  goods,  &c. 
taken  by  any  fuch  privateer,  (being  firft  adjudged  lawful 
prize)  (hall  wholly  belong  to  the  owners  and  captors,  in 
fuch  manner  as  fliall  be  agreed  on  among  themfelves,  and 
neither  to  his  majefty,  or  any  admiral,  vice-admiral,  go- 
vernor, or  other  perfon  whatfoever,  except  as  to  the  cuf- 
toms  and  duties. 

No  commiffion  fliall  be  granted,  if  in  Europe,  except 
the  veffel  be  of  one  hundred  tons  bundren,  carrying  ten 
carriage  guns,  being  three  pounders,  and  forty  men  atleaft; 
or  unlefs  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or  perfons  authorized 
by  them,  fliall  think  fit  to  grant  the  fame  to  any  veffel 
of  inferior  force  or  burden. 

The  lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  at  any  time,  by  an  or- 
der in  writing,  revoke  any  commiffion. 

In  fuch  cale,  the  fecretary  of  the  Admiralty  is  required, 
with  all  convenient  fpeed,  after  any  commiffion  (hall  be  fo 
revoked,  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owners,  agents, 
or  fureties  of  the  (hip  or  veffel,  named  in  fuch  order  of 
revocation  :  and,  if  fuch  (hip  fliall  be  in  the  channel,  the 
order  of  revocation  (hall  be  effectual  to  fuperfede  the  faid 
commiffion,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  fuch 
notice,  or  fooner,  if  the  notice  fliall  be  given  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  veffel :  if  (he  (hall  be  in  the  Northern  Seas, 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty  days,  and,  if  to  the  fouthward 
of  Cape  Finifterre,  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  end 
of  fix  weeks :  if  in  North-America  or  the  Weft-Indies,  at 
the  expiration  of  three  months ;  and,  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
at  the  end  of  fix  months  :  and  the  perfon  concerned  may 
complain  of  fuch  revocation  to  his  majefty  in  council^ 
within  thirty  days  after  the  notice  is  given,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  his  majefty  in  council  fliall  be  final. 

If  the  order  of  revocation  (hall  be  fuperfeded,  the  com- 
miffions (hall  be  deemed  to  have  continued  in  force,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  no  fuch  revocation  had  been  made. 

No  perfon  (hall  be  liable  to  be  puniflied  for  doing  any 
matter  or  thing  before  he  (hall  have  received  perfonal  notice 
of  fuch  revocation. 

Before  the  granting  any  commiffion,  ufual  bail  or  fecu- 
rity (hall  be  taken,  each  perfon  being  fecurity  making  oath 
before  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.  that,  at  the  time 
of  their  being  fworn,  they  were  worth  more  money  than 
the  fum  for  which  they  are  then  bound,  exclufive  of  their 
juft  debts :  and  the  marfhal  of  the  court,  &c.  is  directed 
to  make  inquiry  of  the  fufficiency  of  fuch  fecurity,  and  re- 
port the  fame  to  the  judge,  or  his  furrogate,  before  fuch 
commiffion  (hall  be  granted. 

All  perfons  applying  for  commiffions,  are  to  make  appli- 
cation in  writing,  and  fet  forth  therein  a  particular  and  ex- 
act defcription  of  the  fhip  or  veffel,  fpecifying  the  burden, 
and  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  guns  on  board,  to 
what  place  belonging,  and  the  names  of  the  principal 
owners,  and  the  number  of  the  men,  (all  which  particulars 
are  to  be  infertedin  the  commiffion)  and  every  commander 
(hall  produce  fuch  commiffion  to  the  collector,  &c.  of  the 
port  from  whence  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  fliall  be  firft  fitted  on;-, 
or  to  the  lawful  deputy  of  fuch  collectors,  &c.  who  are 
required  to  infpect  the  faid  fhip,  without  fee  or  reward, 
fo  as  to  afcertain  the  burden,  number  of  men,  and  number 
and  nature  of  her  guns  :  and  if  they  (hall  find  the  fame  to 
anfwer  the  tenor  of  the  defcription  in  the  commiffion, 
or  be  of  greater  force,  they  are  immediately,  upon  the  re- 
queft of  the  commander,  to  give  him  a  certificate  gratis, 
which  (hall  be  deemed  a  neceffary  clearance,  before  fuch 
veffel  fhall  be  permitted  to  fail  from  that  port :  and  if  the 
commander  fliall  depart  without  fuch  certificate,  or  proceed 
upon  a  cruize  with  a  force  inferior  to  that  mentioned  in  his 
commiffion,  or  required  by  this  act,  the  commiffion  (hall 
ioM  from 
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from  thenceforth  be  null  and  void  ;  and  the  commander, 
being  convicted  before  any  court  of  Admiralty,  (hall  be 
imprifoned  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  fuch  fpace  as  the 
court  (hall  direct,  not  exceeding  one  year  for  any  one 
offence. 

If  any  collector,  &c.  fliall  grant  a  certificate  for  any 
.veffel  which  fliall  not  be  of  the  burden  and  force  fpecified 
in  the  commiffion,  or  of  greater  burden  and  force  than  fliall 
be  mentioned  therein,  he  fliall  forfeit  his  office,  and  be  for 
ever  after  incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  Cuftoms; 
and  fliall  alfo  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds;  one  half  to  the 
informer,  and  the  other  to  the  corporation  for  the  relief  of 
lick  and  difabled  feamen  in  the  merchants  fervice ;  or,  if 
the  forfeiture  fliall  be  incurred  in  an  outport,  where  there 
is  a  corporation  for  relief  of  feamen,  then  to  the  truftees  of 
fuch  corporation. 

The  tonage  of  veffels  to  be  afcertained  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  ail  8  Anna,  for  making  a  dock  at 
Liverpoole. 

If  the  commander  of  any  private  fliip  of  war  fliall  agree 
to  ranfom  any  neutral  veflel,  or  the  cargo,  or  any  part 
thereof,  after  the  fame  fliall  have  been  taken  as  prize,  and, 
in  purfuance  of  fuch  agreement,  difcharge  fuch  prize  with- 
out bringing  the  fame  into  fome  port  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jelly's  dominions,  he  fliall  be  deemed  guilty  of  piracy,  fe- 
lony, and  robbery ;  and,  upon  conviction,  fliall  fuffer 
pains  of  death,  lofs  of  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  accord- 
ingly. 

But  the  commander  of  any  private  (hip  of  war,  upon 
the  capture  of  any  neutral  fliip,  which  fliall  be  liable  only 
to  the  forfeiture  of  fuch  contraband  goods  as  fliall  be  on 
board,  may  receive  fuch  goods  from  fuch  (hip,  in  cafe 
the  commander  thereof  is  willing  to  deliver  the  fame,  and 
may  thereupon  fet  fuch  neutral  (hip  at  liberty;  and  if  any 
perfon  fliall  purloin  or  embezzle  any  contraband  goods  be- 
fore condemnation,  he  (hall  fuffer  fuch  pains  and  penalties 
as  are  inflicted  by  law  on  perfons  purloining  or  embezzling 
goods  out  of  any  captured  (hip. 

All  books,  papers,  and  writings,  found  in  any  veflel, 
taken  as  prize,  (hall  be  brought  into  the  regiftry  of  the 
court  of  Admiralty,  wherein  fuch  veffel  may  be  proceeded 
againft  in  order  for  condemnation  ;  but  fuch  only  tranflated 
as  fliall  be  agreed  or  infided  upon  by  the  proctors  of  the 
feveral  parties,  captors,  or  claimants ;  or,  in  cafe  of  no 
claim,  by  the  captor  or  regifter,  to  be  neceffary  for  afcer- 
taining  the  property  of  fuch  veffel  and  her  cargo. 

No  judge,  regifter,  or  deputy  regiftef,  marfhal  or  de- 
puty marflial,  or  any  other  officer  belonging  to  any  court 
of  admiralty  or  vice  admiralty  in  Great-Britain,  or  Ire- 
land, or  the  plantations,  or  elfewhere;  nor  any  advocate 
or  proctor  fliall  be  concerned  in  any  privateer,  having 
commiffion  aforefaid,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  office, 
and  alfo  one  hundred  pounds  to  his  majefty  ;  and  every  ad- 
vocate or  proctor  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  practifing  for 
the  future. 

No  regifter,  or  deputy  regifter,  nor  any  marflial,  nor 
deputy  marflial,  of  any  admiralty  or  vice  admiralty  court, 
(hall  act  or  be  concerned,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as 
advocate  or  proctor  in  fuch  courts  to  which  they  belong, 
or,  on  non-obfervance  of  this  clauie,  (hall  forfeit  his  ref- 
pective  office  and  employment  in  fuch  court. 

If  any  appeal  (hall  be  interpofed  from  a  fentence  given 
in  an  admiralty  court  in  purfuance  of  the  act  29  Geo.  II. 
the  judge  of  fuch  court  (hall,  at  the  requeft  and  charge, 
either  of  the  captor  or  claimant,  (or  of  the  claimant  only, 
in  cafe  where  the  privilege  is  referved  in  favour  of  the 
claimant  by  any  treaty  now  fubfifting)  make  an  order  to 
have  fuch  capture  appraifed,  (unlefs  the  parties  agree  upon 
the  value)  and  an  inventory  taken,  and  then  take  fecurity 
for  the  full  value  thereof,  and  caufe  fuch  capture  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  party  giving  fuch  fecurity,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  the  former  act,  fuch  judge  ought  or  could  have  done 
before  fentence  given,  notwithstanding  fuch  appeal;  and 
if  there  fliall  be  any  difficulty  or  objection  to  the  giving  or 
taking  fecurity,  the  judge  (hall,  at  the  requeft  of  either  of 
the  parties,  order  fuch  goods  and  effects  to  be  entered, 
landed,  and  fold  by  public  auction,  as  prize  goods  now 
are,  under  the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  officers  of  the 
Cuftoms,  and  under  the  direction  and  infpection  of  fuch 
perfons  as  (hall  be  appointed  by  the  claimants  and  captors ; 
-the  produce  to  be  depofited  in  the  bank  of  England,  or  in 


fome  public  fecurities,  in  the  names  of  fuch  truftees  as  the 
captors  and  claimants  fliall  appoint,  and  the  court  (hall  ap- 
prove, for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  parties  who  (hall  be 
adjudged  to  be  intitled  thereto;  and,  if  fuch  fecurity  fliall 
be  given  by  the  claimants,  then  the  judge  (hail  give  fuch 
capture  a  pafs,  to  prevent  its  being  taken  again  by  his  ma- 
jefty's fubjects  in  its  deftined  voyage. 

This  act  to  continue  in  force  during  the  prefent  war  with 
France,  and  no  longer. 

Theexpence  at  the  Admiralty-office  of  a  letter  of  marque 
or  a  commiffion,  is  one  pound  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence, 
and  at  the  Commons  nine  pounds  fourteen  (hillings  and 
fix-pence;  but  proctors  (when  employed)  generally  charge 
fifteen  guineas. 

An  order  from  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  to  make  out  the  commiffion. 

By   the  commiffioners  for  executing  the    office  of   lord 
high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  &c. 

Whereas  by  his  majeftyVcommiffion  under  the  great 
feal  of  Great-Britain,  bearing  date  the 
We  are  required  and  authorized  to  iffue  forth  and  grant 
commiffions  to  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjects,  or  others, 
whom  we  fliall  deem  fitly  qualified  in  that  behalf,  for  the 
apprehending,  feizing,  and  taking  the  (hips,  veffels,  and 
goods  belonging  to  or  the  vaffals  and  fubjects  of 

the  king,    or  others  inhabiting  within  any  of 

his  countries,  territories,  and  dominions,  and  fuch  other 
(hips,  veffels,  and  goods,  as  are  or  fliall  be  liable  to  con- 
fifcation,  purfuant  to  the  refpective  treaties  between  his 
majefty  and  other  princes,  dates,  and  potentates,  and  to 
bring  the  fame  to  judgment  in  his  majefty's  high  court  of 
Admiralty  of  England,  or  fuch  other  court  of  Admiralty, 
as  fliall  be  lawfully  authorized  in  that  behalf,  for  proceed- 
ings and  adjudication  and  condemnation  to  be  thereupon 
had,  according  to  the  courfe  of  admiralty  and  laws  of  na- 
tions, with  other-powers  in  the  faid  commiffion  expreffed  ; 
a  copy  whereof,  together  with  his  majefty's  iuftructions, 
under  his  royal  fignet  and  fign  manual,  remains  with  you  : 
thefe  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  forthwith  to 
caufe  a  commiffion  or  letter  of  marque  to  be  iffued  out  of 
the  high  court  of  Admiralty  unto 
commander  of  the  (hip  called  the 
burden  about  tons,  mounted  with 

guns,  and  navigated  with  men,  to  fet  forth, 

in  warlike  manner,  the  faid  (hip  called  the 

whereof  the  faid 
is  commander,  and  to  apprehend, 
feize,  and  take  the  (hips,  veflels,  and  goods,  belonging  to 
or  the  vaffals  and  fubjects  of  the  king, 

or  others  inhabiting  within  any  of  his  countries,  territories, 
and  dominions,  and  fuch  other  (hips,  veffels  and  goods,  as 
are  or  (hall  be  liable  to  confifcation,  purfuant  to  the  refpec- 
tive treaties  between  his  majefty  and  other  princes,  dates, 
and  potentates,  according  to  his  majefty's  commiffion 
and  inftructions  aforefaid.  And  you  are  to  infert  thereia 
a  claufe,  enjoining  the  faid  to  keep  an 

exact  journal  of  his  proceedings,  and  therein  particularly 
to  take  notice  of  all  prizes  which  fliall  be  taken  by  him, 
the  nature  of  fuch  prizes,  the  time  and  place  of  their  be- 
ing taken,  and  the  value  of  them  as  near  as  he  can  judge  ; 
as  alfo  the  ftation,  motion,  and  ftrength  of  the  enemy  as 
well  as  he  can  difcover,  by  the  bed  intelligence  he  can 
get ;  of  which  he  is,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  (hall  have 
opportunity  to  tranfmit  an  account  to  our  fecretary,  and 
to  keep  correfpondence  with  him  by  all  opportunities  that 
(hall  prefent.  Provided  always,  that  before  you  iffue  fuch 
commiffion,  fecurity  be  given  thereupon,  according  as  is 
directed  by  his  majefty's  inftructions  aforementioned,  and 
hath  been  ufed  in  fuch  cafes.  The  faid  commiffion  to 
continue  in  force  until  further  order:  for  which  this  fliall 
be  your  warrant.  Given  under  our  hands,  and  the  feal  of 
the  office  of  Admiralty,  this  day  of  174. 

To  Sir  Henry  Penricc,  knight, 
judge   of  the  high  court  of 
Admiralty. 

By  command  of  their  iora/hips. 

The 
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The  commiffion. 


George  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Great- 
Britairi,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith  ;  to  all 
people  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come  greeting  :  where- 
as we,  by  our  declaration  of  the  nineteenth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  for  the  reafons  therein  contained,  have 
declared  war  againft  Spain  ;  and  whereas  we,  by  our  de- 
claration of  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty-four, 
for  the  reafons  therein  contained,  have  declared  war  againft 
France.     And  whereas  we,  by  our  commiffion  under  our 
great  feal  of  Great-Britain,  bearing  date  the  eighteenth 
day  of  June  following,  have  willed,  required,  and  autho- 
rized our  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  &c. 
for  the  time  being,  and  our  commiffioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  our  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
&c.  and  the  commiffioners  for  executing  the  faid  office  for 
the  time  being,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  to  iffue 
forth  and  grant  commiffions  to  any  of  our  loving  fubjefts 
or  others,  whom  our  high  admiral  aforefaid,  or  our  faid 
commiffioners  for  executing  the  faid  office,  and  the  com- 
miffioners for  executing  the  fame  for  the  time  being,  fhall 
deem  fitly  qualified  in  that  behalf,  for  the  apprehending, 
feizing,  and  taking  the  fhips,  veflels,  and  goods,  belong- 
ing to  France  and  Spain,  or  the  vaflals  and  fubjefts  of  the 
French  king  or  king  of  Spain,   or  either  of  them,  or 
others  inhabiting  within  any  of  their  or  either  of  their 
countries,  territories,  and  dominions,  and  fuch  other  fhips, 
veflels,  and  goods,  as  are  or  fhall  be  liable  to  confifcation, 
purfuant  to  the  refpeftive  treaties  between   us  and  other 
princes,  ftates,  and  potentates,  and  to  bring  the  fame  to 
judgment  in  our  high  court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  or 
fuch  other  court  of  Admiralty  as  fhall  be  lawfully  autho- 
rized in  that  behalf  for  proceedings  and  adjudications,  and 
condemnation  to  be  thereupon  had  according  to  the  courfe 
of  admiralty  and  laws  of  nations,  and  with   fuch  claufes 
to  be  therein  inferted,  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  by  our  faid 
commiffion  more  at  large  appeareth.     And  whereas  our 
faid  commiffioners  for  executing  the  office  of  our  high  ad- 
miral aforefaid,  have  thought 
fitly  qualified,  who  hath  equipped,  furnifhed,  and  victualled 
a  fhip  called  of  the  burden  of  about 

tons,  whereof  he  the  faid 
is  commander.  And  whereas  the  faid 
hath  given  fufficient  bail,  with 
fureties,  to  us  in  our  faid  high  court  of  Admiralty,  according 
to  the  effecf  and  form  fet  down  in  our  inftru£tions  made 
the  faid  eighteenth  day  of  June,  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  our 
reign,  a  copy  whereof  is.given  to  the  faid  captain 
Know  ye  therefore,  that  we  do  by  thefe  prefents  grant  com- 
miffion to,  and  do  licenfe  and  authorize  the  faid 

to  fet  forth  in  warlike  manner  the  faid  fhip 
called  the  under  his  own  command, 

and  therewith,  by  force  of  arms,  to  apprehend,  feize,  and 
take,  the  fhips,  veflels,  and  goods,  belonging  to  France 
and  Spain,  or  the  vaflals  and  fubjeits  of  the  French  king 
or  king  of  Spain,  or  either  of  them,  or  othets  inhabiting 
within  any  of  their  or  either  of  their  countries,  territories, 
and  dominions,  and  fuch  other  fhips,  veflels,  and  goods, 
as  are  or  (hall  be  liable  to  confifcation,  purfuant  to  the  re- 
fpeftive  treaties  between  us  and  other  princes,  ftates,  and 
potentates,  and  to  bring  the  fame  to  fuch  ports  as  fhall  be 
moft  convenient,  in  order  to  have  them  legally  adjudged 
in  our  faid  high  court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  or  before 
the  judges  of  fuch  other  Admiralty  court  as  fhall  be  law- 
fully authorized  within  our  dominions,  which  being  con- 
demned, it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  faid 

to  fell  and  difpofe  of  fuch  fhips,  vefllls,  and 
goods,  fo  adjudged  and  condemned  in  fuch  fort  or  manner 
as  by  the  courfe  of  admiralty  hath  been  accuftomed,  except 
in  fuch  cafes  where  it  is  otherwife  directed  by  our  faid  in- 
ftruftions.  Provided  always,  that  the  faid 
keep  an  exafl:  journal  of  his  proceedings,  and  therein  par- 
ticularly take  notice  of  all  prizes  which  fhall  be  taken  by 
him,  the  nature  of  fuch  prizes,  'the  times  and  places  of 
their  being  taken,  and  the  values  of  them,  as  near  as  he 
can  judge  ;  as  alfo  of  the  flation,  motion,  and  ftrength 
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of  the  enemies,  as  well  as  he  or  his  mariners  can  difcovcr 
by  the  beft  intelligence  he  can  get,  and  alfo  of  whatfoever 
elfe  fhall  occur  unto  him,  or  any  of  his  officers  or  mari- 
ners, or  be  difcovered  or  difclofed  unto  him  or  them,  or 
found  out  by  examination  or  conference  with  any  mariners 
or  paflengers  of,  or  in,  any  the  fhips  or  veflels  taken,  or 
by  any  other  perfon  or  perfons,  or  by  any  other  ways  and 
means  whatfoever,  touching  or  concerning  the  defigns  of 
the  enemies,  or  any  of  their  fleets,  veflels,  or  parties,  and 
of  their  ftations,  ports,  and  places,  and  of  their  intents 
therein,  and  of  what  merchant  fhips  or  veflels  of  the  ene- 
mies bound  out  or  home,  or  to  any  other  place,  as  he  or 
his  officers  or  mariners  fhall  hear  of,  and  of  what  elfe 
material  in  thofe  cafes  may  arrive  to  his  or  their  knowledge  ; 
of  all  which  he  fhall,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  fhall  or 
may  have  opportunity,  tranfmit  an  account  to  our  high 
admiral  of  Great-Britain  for  the  time  being,  or  our  faid 
commiffioners  for  executing  the  office  of  our  high  admiral 
aforefaid,  or  the  commiffioners  for  executing  that  office 
for  the  time  being,  or  their  fecretary,  and  to  keep  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  him  or  them  by  all  opportunities  that  fhall 
prefent.  And  further  provided,  that  nothing  be  done  by 
the  faid  or  any  of  his  officers,  mariners, 

and  company,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  our  afore- 
faid inftruflions,  but  that  the  faid  inftruftions  fhall  be  by 
them,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  as  far  as  they  or  any 
of  them  are  therein  concerned,  in  all  particulars  well  and 
duly  performed  and  obferved.  And  we  pray  and  defire  all 
kings,  princes,  potentates,  eftates,  and  republics,  being 
our  friends  and  allies,  and  all  others  to  whom  it  fhall  ap- 
pertain, to  give  the  faid  all  aid, 
affiftance,  and  fuccour,  in  their  ports,  with  his  faid  fhip, 
company,  and  prizes,  without  doing  or  fuffering  to  be 
done  to  him  any  wrong,  trouble,  or  hindrance,  we  offer- 
ing to  do  the  like  when  we  fhall  be  by  them  thereunto  de- 
fired.  And  we  will  and  require  all  our  officers  whatfoever, 
to  give  him  fuccour  and  affiftance  as  occafion  fhall  require. 
In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  caufed  the  great  feal  of  our 
high  court  of  admiralty  of  England  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Given  at  London  the  day  of 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
forty-four,  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  our  reign. 


Extracted  from  the  regiftry  of  the  high  court  of  Admiralty 
of  England. 

GEORGE    R. 

Injirutlions  for  the  commanders  of  fuch  merchant  flips  and 
veffels  as  may  have  letters  of  marque.,  or  commiffions  for 
private  men  of  war  againjl  the  king  of  Spain,  his  vaffals 
and  fubjeils,  or  others  inhabiting  within  any  of  his  coun- 
tries, territories,  or  dominions,  by  virtue  of  our  commiffion 
granted  under  the  great  feal  of  Great-Britain,  bearing 
date  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  1739.  Given  at  our 
court  at  St.  James's,  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  1739, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  reign. 

I.  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  commanders  of 
merchant  fhips  and  veflels  authorized  by  letters  of  marque, 
or  commiffions  for  private  men  of  war,  to  fet  upon  by 
force  of  arms,  and  fubdue  and  take  the  men  of  war,  fhips, 
and  other  veffels  whatfoever ;  as  alfo  the  goods,  monies, 
and  merchandizes,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  his 
vaffals  and  fubjeils,  and  others  inhabiting  within  any  of 
his  countries,  territories,  and  dominions,  and  fuch  other 
fhips,  veflels,  and  goods,  as  are,  or  fhall  be,  liable  to 
confifcation,  purfuant  to  the  treaties  between  us  and  other 
princes,  ftates,  and  potentates:  but  fo  as  that  no  hoftility 
be  committed,  nor  prize  attacked,  feized,  or  taken,  within 
the  harbours  of  princes  and  ftates  in  amity  with  us,  or  in 
their  rivers  or  roads,   within  fhot  of  their  cannon. 

II.  That  all  fhips,  of  what  nation  foever,  carrying  any 
foldiers,  arms,  powder,  ammunition,  or  any  other  con- 
traband goods,  to  any  of  the  territories,  lands,  planta- 
tions, or  countries  of  the  king  of  Spain,  fhall  be  feized 
as  prizes. 

III.  That  the  faid  commanders  of  fuch  merchant  fhips 
and  veflels  fhall  bring  fuch  fhips  and  goods  as  they  have 

feized, 
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feized,  or  (hall  fo  feize  and  take,  to  fuch  port  of  this  our 
realm  of  England,  or  fome  other  port  of  our  dominions 
as  (halt  be  moft  convenient  for  them,  in  order  to  have  the 
fame  legally  adjudged  in  our  high  court  of  Admiralty  of 
England,  or  before  the  judges  of  fuch  other  Admiralty 
court,  as  fhall  be  lawfully  authorized  within  our  domi- 
nions :  but  if  fuch  prize  be  taken  in  the  Mediterranean, 
or  within  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  then  the  captor  may, 
if  he  doth  not  think  fit  to  bring  the  fame  to  fome  port  of 
England,  or  other  our  dominions,  carry  fuch  fhip  and  goods 
into  the  ports  of  fuch  princes  or  ftates  as  are  in  alliance  or 
amity  with  us. 

IV.  That  after  fuch  ftiip  fhall  betaken  and  brought  into 
any  port,  the  taker  fhall  be  obliged  to  bring  or  fend,  as 
foon  as  poffibly  may  be,  three  or  four  of  the  principal  of 
the  company  (whereof  the  mafter  and  the  pilot  to  be  al- 
ways two)  of  every  fhip  fo  brought  into  port,  before  the 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  of  England,  or  his  furrogate,  or 
before  the  judge  of  fuch  other  Admiralty  court,  within 
our  dominions,  as  fhall  be  lawfully  authotized  as  aforefaid, 
or  fuch  as  fhall  be  lawfully  commiffioned  in  that  behalf,  to 
be  fworn  and  examined  upon  fuch  interrogatories  as  fhall 
tend  to  the  difcovery  of  the  truth,  touching  the  intereft  or 
property  of  fuch  (hip  or  fhips,  and  of  the  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes found  therein  :  and  the  taker  fhall  be  further 
obliged  at  the  time  he  produceth  the  company  to  be  ex- 
amined, to  bring  and  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  judge  of 
the  Admiralty  of  England,  his  furrogate,  or  the  judge  of 
fuch  other  Admiralty  courts  within  our  dominions,  as  fhall 
be  lawfully  authorized,  or  others  commiffioned  as  aforefaid, 
all  fuch  pafies,  fea-briefs,  charter-parties,  bills  of  lading, 
cockets,  letters,  and  other  documents  and  writings  as  fhall 
be  delivered  up,  or  found  on  board  any  fuch  fhip ;  the  faid 
taker,  or  one  of  his  chief  officers,  who  was  prefent,  and 
faw  the  faid  papers  and  writings  delivered  up,  or  otherwife 
found  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  making  oath, 
that  the  faid  papers  and  writings  are  brought  and  delivered 
in,  as  they  were  received  or  taken,  without  any  fraud,  ad- 
dition, fubduftion,  or  embezzlement. 

V.  That  fuch  fhips,  goods,  and  merchandizes,  taken 
by  virtue  of  letters  of  marque,  or  commiffions,  for  private 
men  of  war,  fhall  be  kept  and  preferved,  and  no  part  of 
them  fhall  be  fold,  fpoiled,  wafted,  or  diminifhed,  and 
that  the  bulk  thereof  fhall  not  be  broken  before  judgment 
be  given  in  the  high  court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  or 
fome  othercourt  of  Admiralty  lawfully  authorized  in  that 
behalf,  that  the  fhips,  goods,  and  merchandizes  are  lawful 
prize ;  and  that  no  perfon  or  perfons  taken  or  furprized  in 
any  fhip  or  veffel,  as  aforefaid,  though  known  to  be  of 
the  enemy's  party,  fhall  be  in  cold  blood  killed,  maimed, 
or  by  torture  or  cruelty  inhumanly  treated,  contrary  to  the 
common  ufages  and  juft  permiffion  of  war;  and  whofoever 
fhall  offend  in  any  of  the  premifes,  fhall  be  feverely  punifhed. 

VI.  That  the  faid  commanders  of  fuch  merchant  fhips 
and  veffels,  who  fhall  obtain  the  faid  letters  of  marque  or 
commiffions,  as  aforefaid,  for  private  men  of  war,  fhall 
not  do  or  attempt  any  thing  againft  the  true  meaning  of 
any  article  or  articles,  treaty  or  treaties,  depending  between 
us  and  any  of  our  allies,  touching  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce in  the  time  of  war,  and  the  authority  of  the  paff- 
ports,  or  certificates  under  a  certain  form  in  fome  one  of  the 
articles  or  treaties  fo  depending  between  us  and  our  allies,  as 
as  aforefaid,  when  produced  and  fhewed  by  any  of  the 
fubjeits  of  our  faid  allies,  and  fhall  not  do  or  attempt  any 
thing  againft  our  loving  fubje&s,  or  the  fubjects  of  any 
prince  or  ftate  in  amity  with  us,  nor  againft  their  fhips,veffels, 
or  goods,  but  only  againft  the  king  of  Spain,  his  vaffals  and 
fubjects,  and  others  inhabiting  within  his  countries,  territories, 
or  dominions,  their  fhips,  veffels,  and  goods,  except  as  before 
excepted ;  and  againft  fuch  other  fhips,  veffels,  and  goods, 
as  are  or  fhall  be  liable  to  confifcaiion. 

VII.  That  after  condemnation  of  any  prize,  it  fhall  or 
may  be  lawful  for  the  commanders  of  fuch  merchant  fhips 
or  veffels,  or  the  owners  of  the  fame,  to  keep  fuch  and  fo 
many  fhips,  veffels,  goods,  and  merchandizes,  as  fhall  be 
condemned  to  them,  for  lawful  prize,  in  their  own  poffef- 
fion,  to  make  fale  or  difpofe  thereof  in  open  market,  or 
otherwife,  to  their  beft  advantage,  in  as  ample  manner  as 
at  any  time  heretofore  has  been  accuftomed  in  cafes  of 
letters  of  marque,  or  of  juft  prize  in  time  of  war;  other 
than  wrought  iilks,  bengals,  and  fluffs  mixed  with  filk  or 
hcrba,  of  the  manufactures  of  Perfia,  China,  or  Eaft-India, 


or  callicoes  painted,  dyed,  printed,  or  ftained  there,  which 
are  to  be  depofited  for  exportation,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  an  act  made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  late  king  William,  entitled,  An  Act  for  the  more  Ef- 
fectual Employing  the  Poor  by  encouraging  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  Kingdom :  and  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  all 
manner  of  perfons,  as  well  our  fubjedts  as  others,  according 
to  law,  to  buy  the  faid  fhips,  veffels,  goods,  and  merchan- 
dizes, fo  taken  and  condemned  for  lawful  prize,  without 
any  damage  or  moleftation  to  enfue  thereupon  to  the  faid 
buyers,  or  any  of  them,  by  reafon  of  the  contraflinc  or 
dealing  for  the  fame. 

VIII.  That  if  any  fhip  or  veffel,  belonging  to  us  or  our 
fubjefls,  or  to  our  allies  or  their  fubjecfs,  fhall  be  found  in 
diftrefs,  by  being  in  fight,  fet  upon,  or  taken  by  the  enemy, 
the  captain,  officers,  and  company,  who  fhall  have  fuch  let- 
ters of  marque  or  commiffions,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  ufe  their 
beft  endeavours  to  give  aid  and  fuccour  to  all  fuch  fhip  or 
fhips,  and  fhall,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  labour  to  free 
the  fame  from  the  enemy. 

IX.  That  our  fubjects,  and  all  other  perfons  whatfoever, 
who  fhall  either  in  their  own  perfons  ferve,  or  bear  any 
charge,  or  adventure,  or  in  any  fort  further  or  fet  forward 
the  faid  adventure,  according  to  thefe  articles,  fhall  ftand 
and  be  freed  by  virtue  of  the  faid  commiffion  ;  and  that  no 
perfon  be  in  any  wife  reputed  or  challenged  for  an  offender 
againft  our  laws,  but  fhall  be  freed,  under  our  protection, 
of  and  from  all  trouble  and  vexation  that  might  in  any  wife 
grow  thereby,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other  our  fubjects 
ought  to  be  by  law,  in  their  aiding  and  affifting  us,  either 
in  their  own  perfons,  or  otherwife,  in  a  lawful  war  againft 
our  declared  enemies. 

X.  That  the  faid  commanders  of  fuch  merchant  fhips 
and  veffels,  or  their  owners  or  agents,  before  the  taking  out 
commiffions,  fhall  give  notice  in  writing,  fubfcribed  with 
their  hands,  to  our  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain,  for  the 
time  being,  or  our  commiffioners  for  executing  the  office 
of  our  high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for  executing  that 
office  for  the  time  being,  or  the  lieutenant  or  judge  of  the 
faid  high  court  of  Admiralty,  or  his  furrogate,  of  the  name 
of  their  fhip,  and  of  the  tonnage  and  burthen,  and  the 
names  of  the  captain,  owners  or  fetters  put  of  the  faid  fhip, 
with  the  number  of  men,  and  the  names  of  the  officers  in 
her,  and  for  what  time  they  are  victualled,  and  alfo  of  their 
ordnance,  furniture  and  ammunition,  to  the  end  the  fame 
may  be  regiftered  in  the  faid  court  of  Admiralty. 

XI.  That  thofe  commanders  of  fuch  merchant  fhips  and 
veffels,  who  fhall  have  fuch  letters  of  marque,  or  commif- 
fions, as  aforefaid,  fhall  hold  and  keep,  and  are  hereby  en- 
joined to  hold  and  keep,  a  correfpondence,  by  all  conveni- 
ences, and  upon  all  occafions,  from  time  to  time,  with  our 
high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  for  the  time  being,  or  our 
commiffioners  for  executing  the  office  of  our  high  admiral,  or 
the  commiffioners  for  executing  that  office  for  the  time  being, 
or  their  fecretary,  fo  as,  from  time  to  time,  to  render  and 
give  unto  him  or  them,  not  only  an  account  or  intelligence 
of  their  captures  or  proceedings,  by  virtue  of  fuch  their  faid 
letters  of  marque,  or  commiffions,  as  aforefaid;  but  alfo, 
of  whatfoever  elfe  fhall  occur  unto  them,  or  be  difcovered 
and  declared  unto  them,  or  found  out  by  them,  by  exami- 
nation of,  or  conference  with,  any  mariners,  or  paffengers 
of  or  in  the  fhips  or  veffels  taken,  or  by  any  other  ways  or. 
means  whatfoever,  touching  or  concerning  the  defigns  of 
the  enemy,  or  any  of  their  fleets,  fhips,  veffels,  or  parties; 
and  of  the  ftations,  feas,  ports  and  places,  and  of  their  in- 
tents therein;  and  of  what  merchant  fhips  or  veffels  of  the 
enemy,  bound  out  or  home,  as  they  fhall  hear  of;  and  of 
what  elfe  material  in  thefe  cafes  may  arrive  to  their  know- 
ledge, to  the  end  fuch  courfe  may  be  thereupon  taken,  and 
fuch  orders  given,  as  may  be  requifite. 

XII.  That  no  commander  of  a  merchant  fhip,  or  veffel 
who  fhall  have  a  letter  of  marque  or  commiffion  as  aforefaid, 
fhall  prefume,  as  they  will  anfwer  it  at  their  peril,  to  wear 
any  jack,  pendant,  or  any  other  enfign  or  colour  ufually 
borne  by  our  fhips,  but  that,  befides  the  colours  borne  ufu- 
ally by  merchant  fhips,  they  do  wear  a  red  jack  with  the 
union-jack,  defcribed  in  the  canton  at  the  upper  corner 
thereof  near  the  ftaff ;  and  that  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
company  of  every  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  fo  fitted  out  as  afore- 
faid, fhall  be  land-men.  - 

XIII.  That  fuch  commanders  of  merchant  fhips  and  vef- 
fels who  fhall  obtain  fuch  letters  of  marque  or  commiffions, 
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as  aforefaid,  fhall  'alfo,  from  time  to  time,  upon  due  notice 
being  given  them,  obferve  all  fuch  other  inftrudtions  and 
orders  as  we  (hall  think  fit  to  diredr,  for  the  better  carrying 
on  of  this  fervice. 

XIV.  That  all  perfons  who  (hall  violate  thefe  inftruc- 
tions  (hall  be  feverely  punifhed,  and  alfo  required  to  make 
full  reparation  to  perfons  injured,  contrary  to  thefe  inftruc- 
tions,  for  all  damages  they  (hall  fuftain  by  any  capture,  em- 
bezzlement, demurrage,  or  othervvife. 

XV.  That  before  any  fuch  letters  of  marque,  or  com- 
miffions, iflued  under  feal,  bail,  with  fureties,  (hall  be  given 
before  the  lieutenant  and  judge  of  our  high  court  of  Admi- 
ralty of  England,  or  his  furrogate,  in  the  fum  of  three  thou- 
fand pounds  fterling,  if  the  (hip  carries  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  ;  and,  if  a  leffer  number,  in  the  fum  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  fterling  :  which  bail  (hall  be  to  the  effect, 
and  in  the  form  following : 

Which  day,  time  and  place  perfonally  appeared 

who  fubmitting  themfelves  to  the  jurifdiction  of  the  high 

court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  obliged  themfelves,  their 

heirs,  executors  and  adminiftrators,  to  our  fovereign  lord 

the  king,  in  the  fum  of 

pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain,  to  this  effect; 

that  is  to  fay,  that  whereas 

is  authorized  by  letters  of  marque,   or  a  commiffion  for  a 

private  man  of  war,   to  arm,   equip,    and  fet  forth  to  fea, 

the  fhip  called  the  of  the  burthen  of 

about  tons,  whereof  he  the  faid 

goeth  captain,  with  men,  ordnance, 
ammunition,  and  victuals,  to  fet  upon  by  force  of  arms,  and 
to  fubdue,  feize,  and  take  the  men  of  war,  (hips,  and  other 
veffels  whatfoever,  together  with  the  goods,  monies,  and 
merchandizes,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  to  any  of 
his  vafl'als  and  fubjedts,  or  others  inhabiting  within  any  of 
his  countries,  territories,  or  dominions  whatfoever,  and  fuch 
other  (hips,  veffels,  and  goods,  as  are  or  (hall  be  liable  to 
confiscation,  excepting  only  within  the  harbours  or  roads 
within  (hot  of  the  cannon  of  princes  and  ftates  in  amity 
with  his  majefty.  And  whereas  he,  the  faid 
has  a  copy  of  certain  inftrudtions,  approved  of,  and  paffed 
by  his  majefty  in  council,  delivered  to  him  to  govern  him- 
felf  therein,  as  by  the  tenour  of  the  faid  commiffion,  and  of 
the  inftrudtions  thereto  relating,  more  at  large  appeareth. 
If  therefore  nothing  be  done  by  the  faid 

or  any  of  his  officers,  mariners,  or  com- 
pany, contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  faid  inftrudtions, 
but  that  the  commiffion  aforefaid,  and  the  faid  inftrudtions, 
(hall  in  all  particulars  be  well  and  duly  performed  and  ob- 
ferved  as  far  as  they  (hall  the  faid  (hip,  captain,  and  com- 
pany, any  way  concern  :  and  they,  or  any  of  them,  (hall 
give  full  fatisfadtion  for  any  damages  or  injury  which  (hall 
be  done  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  any  of  his  majefty's 
fubjedls  or  allies,  or  neuters,  or  their  fubjedts  :  and  alfo  (hall 
duly  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  to  his  majefty,  or 
the  cuftomers  or  officers  appointed  to  receive  the  fame  for 
his  majefty,  the  ufual  cuftoms  due  to  his  majefty,  of  and 
for  all  (hips  and  goods,  fo  as  aforefaid  taken  and  adjudged 
for  prize :  and  moreover,  if  the  faid 

fhall  not  take  any  (hip  or  vefTel,  or  any  goods  and  merchan- 
dizes belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  otherwife  liable  to  confif- 
cation  through  confent,  or  clandeftinely,  or  by  collufion, 
by  virtue,  colour,  or  pretence  of  this  faid  commiffion  ;  that 
then  this  bail  (hall  be  void,  and  of  none  effect  :  and  unlefs 
they  (hall  fo  do,  they  do  all  hereby  feverally  confent  that  ex- 
ecution (hall  iflue  forth  againft  them,  their  heirs,  executors, 
and  adminiftrators,  goods  and  chattels,  wherefoever  the 
fame  (hall  be  found,  to  the  value  of  the  faid  fum  of 

pounds,  before  menti- 
oned. And,  in  teftimony  of  the  truth  thereof,  they  have 
hereunto  fubferibed  their  names. 


day  of  April,  1743,  direSled  to  the  commiffioners  far  execu-. 
ting  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  &c,  and  of  a  warrant  in  purfuance  thereupon, 
made  by  the  right  honourable  the  lords  commijjioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  &c.  dated  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1 743,  direcled 
to  Sir  Henry  Penrice,  knight,  judge  of  the  high  court  of 
Admiralty  of  England. 

That  all  captains  and  commanders  of  (hips,  who  have, 
or  fhall  have  letters  of  marque,  or  commiffions  for  private 
men  of  war,  are  hereby  required  and  enjoined  to  obferve 
carefully  and  religioufly  the  terms  of  the  treaty  marine,  be- 
tween his  late  majefty  king  Charles  the  Second,  and  their 
high  mightineffes  the  ftates  general  of  the  united  Nether- 
lands, concluded  at  London  the  firft  of  December,  1674, 
old  ftyle,  and  confirmed  by  fubfequent  treaties :  and  they 
are  hereby  requited  to  give  fecurity  purfuant  to  the  tenth 
articles  of  the  aforefaid  treaty  marine,  for  the  due  perfor- 
mance thereof. 

Exam.  Samuel  Hill,  Regifter. 

The  wording  of  ranfom  bills  has  been  various,  though 
the  fubftance  the  fame ;  we  have  therefore  only  added  here 
the  form  of  one,  which  we  give  our  reader,  both  in  French 
and  Englifh,  as  they  are  commonly  printed  for  privateers 
to  carry  with  them. 


By  his  majefty's  command, 

Harrington. 

Exam.  S.  Hill,  Regifter. 

An  additional  inflruBion  to  ail  fuch  as  have  or  fhall  have  let 
ters  of  marque,  or  commiffions  for  private  men  of  war,  in 
purfuance  of  a  warrant  from  his  majefty,  dated  the  feventh 
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I  John  Stout,  commander  of  the  private  (hip  of  war, 
called  the  Succefs,   by  virtue  of  his  Britannick  majefty's 
commiffion,  dated  at  London  the  twenty- fourth  day  of  Au- 
guft,   1746,  to  feize  all  fubjedts  and  vaffals,  (hips,  goods, 
monies,  and  effects  whatfoever,   of  the  French  king,   and 
king  of  Spain,  having  taken  a  (hip  or  vefTel  called  the  Mal- 
heureux  of  Nantes,  whereof  John  Martel  was  commander, 
burthen  about  two  hundred  tons,  bound  from  the  faid  port 
to  Cadiz,  under  French  colours,  laden  with  wheat,  in  the  la- 
titude of  and 
longitude  from  London,  the  faid  (hip  and  cargo,  belonging 
to  Meflis.  La  Bourdonage  and  comp.  of  Nantes,  fubjedts 
of  the  French  king,  which  (hip  and  wheat  I  have  agreed  to 
ranfom  for  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds  fterling,  to 
be  paid  in  London,  within  two  months  from  the  date  here- 
of, to  the  order  of  Mr.  James  Fillpurfe;  in  confideration 
whereof,  I  have  fet  the  faid  (hip  and  cargo  at  liberty,  to  pro- 
ceed for  the  faid  port  of  Cadiz,  where  (he  (hall  be  obliged 
to  arrive  within  the  fpace  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  here- 
of, after  the  expiration  of  which  time,  this  agreement  fhall 
not  warrant  her  from  being  taken  again  by  any  Englifh 
(hip  of  war,  or  privateer;  for  the  true  payment  of  which 
ranfom,  I  have  received  as  hoftage,  Mr.  Thomas  Lecroy, 
belonging  to  the  faid  (hip,  who  is  not  to  be  fet  at  liberty 
until  the  faid  ranfom  be  fully  and  truly  paid,  as  abovemen- 
tioned;  I  therefore  pray,  and  defire  all  friends  and  allies,  to 
fuffer  the  faid  (hip  Malheureux,  to  pafs,  and  proceed  to  the 
faid  port  of  Cadiz,   without  any  lett  or  moleftation  within 
the  (aid  covenanted  time.     And  I  the  faid  John  Martel, 
commander  of  the  faid  (hip  the  Malheureux,  as  well  in  my 
own  name,  as  in  the  names  of  the  aforefaid  MefTrs.  La  Bour- 
donage and  comp.  owners  of  the  faid  (hip  and  cargo,  have 
voluntarily  fubmitted  myfelf  to  the  payment  of  the  faid  ran- 
fom of  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds  fterling,  in  Lon- 
don, as  aforefaid ;  for  which  I  have  given  the  faid  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Lecroy  for  hoftage,  (who  upon  the  payment  of  the 
faid  fum  as  agreed,  fhall  be  immediately  releafed  and  fet 
free,   and  at  full  liberty  to  return  to  his  own  country,  or 
wherefoever  he  (hall  think  proper)  hereby  promifing  not 
to  act  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  this  agreement,  where- 
unto  we  have  (with  the  faid  hoftage)  interchangeably  fet 
our  hands,  on  board  the  faid  private  (hip  of  war,  this  third 
day  of  September,  1746. 


Signed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 
A.  B.  E.  F. 

C.  D.  G.  H. 


John  Stout. 
John  Martel. 
Thomas  Lecroy. 


In  French 

Je  Jean  Stout,  commandant  de  l'armateur  nomine  le 

Succefs,  en  vertu  d'une  commiffion,  ou  lettre  de  marque  de 
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fa  majefte  Britannique,  figne  £  Londres  le  vingt  quatrieme 
jour  du  mois  de.Aout  de  1'an  1746,  pour  prendre  &  faifir 
les  vaiffeaux,  biens,  &  efFets  des  fujets  de  la  France  & 
d'Efpagne,  ayant  faifi  fur,  &•  pris,  le  vaifleau  nomme  le 
Malheureux  de  Nantes,  fous  le  commandement  de  monf. 
Jean  Martel,  autour  du  deux  cent  tonneaux  de  port,  ve- 
nant  du  dit  port,  &  deftine  pour  celle  la  de  Cadiz,  fous  pa- 
vilion Francois  charge  de  ble,  dans  la  latitude  de 

&  longitude  de 

Londres,  le  dit  vaifleau  &  cargaifon  appartenant  a  Meffrs. 
La  Bourdonage  &  comp.  de  Nantes,  fujets  du  roy  Francois, 
lequel  vaifleau  &  ble,  je  fuis  convenu  de  ranconner,  moye- 
-  rant  la  fomme  de  mille  &  huit  cent  livres  fterlines,  que  doit 
etre  payee  a  Londres  dans  deux  mois  du  date  de  ceci,  a 
l'ordre  du  Monf.  Jaques  Fillpurfe,  &  en  confideration  du 
dit  fomme  j'ai  relache  &  remis  le  dit  vaifleau  &  cargaifon  en 
liberie  pour  allerau  dit  port  de  Cadiz,  ou  il  fera  tenu  de  fe 
rendre  dans  le  terns,  Scefpace  detrente  jours,  du  date  de  celle 
ci,  apresl'expirationdu  quel  terns,  leprefenttraite,  nepourra 
le  garantir  d'etre  arrete  &  pris,  par  aucun  vaifleau  de  guerre 
ou  armateur.  Pour  furete  de  la  quelle  rancon,  j'ay  receu  en 
otage  Monf.  Thomas  Lecroy,  appartenant  au  dit  vaifleau, 
qui  ne  doit  etre  relache,  que  apres  le  payement  de  la  dite 
rancon;  done  je  prie,  &  fupplie  a  tous  amis  &  alliez  de 
laifler  paffer  le  dit  vaifleau  le  Malheureux  furement,  &  li- 
brement  pour  aller  au  dit  port  de  Cadiz,  fans  aucun  trou- 
ble ou  empechement  quelconque,  pendant  le  dit  terns  fti- 
pule  &  convenu.  Et  je  le  dit  Jean  Martel,  maitre  du  dit 
vaifleau  le  Malheureux,  tant  en  mon  nom,  comrneen  celuy 
de  les  fufdits  Meffi's.  La  Bourdonage  and  comp.  proprietaires 
du  dit  vaifleau  &  charge,  me  fuis  voluntairement  foumis  au 
payement  de  la  dit  rancon,  de  mil  &  huit  cent  livres  fter- 
lines dans  la  ville  de  Londres  comme  fudit;  pour  furete  de 
laquelle  j'ay  donne  en  otage  le  dit  Monf.  Thomas  Lecroy 
(que  immediatement  apres  le  payement  du  dit  fomme  con- 
venu, fera  relache  et  mais  en  entiere  &  pleine  liberie  de 
'retourner  dans  fon  pais,  ou  partoutou  il  trouveras  apropos) 
promettant  de  ne  point  contrevenir  aux  conditions  du  pre- 
sent traite,  dont  nous  avons  (avec  les  dit  otage)  reciproca- 
ment  figne,  abord  du  dit  armateur,  ce  trofieme  jour  du 
Septembre  de  1746. 

PRIZES.  The  duty  of  poundage  is  payable  (after  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  upon  oath)  for  fliips  taken 
as  prize,  and  regularly  condemned  in  the  court  of  Admi- 
ralty ;  but  at  is  the  practice  not  to  charge  them  with  any 
other  duty  whatfoever. 

Ships  legally  condemned  are,  to  all  intents  and  purpo- 
fes,  to  be  deemed  Britifh  built  ftiips,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
fame  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  advantages  in  all  re- 
fpedts  whatfoever.     20  Geo.  II.  c.  45.  /  9.     29  Geo.  II. 

c.  34- /•  18. 

Ships  and  goods  already  taken,  or  which  fliall  be  taken 
(during  the  prefent  war)  and  brought  or  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  are  not  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any 
cuftoms  or  duties,  nor  from  being  fubjeit  to  fuch  reftrictions 
and  regulations,  to  which  the  fame  are  now,  or  fliall  here- 
after be  liable,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom.  29 
Geo.  II.  c.  34./.  17. 

AU  captures  brought  into  any  of  his  majefty's  colonies 
or  plantations  in  America  (during  the  prefent  war)  fliall, 
without  breaking  bulk,  be  under  the  joint  care  and  cuftody 
of  the  officers  ol  the  cuftoms,  or  naval- officers,  and  the  cap- 
tors, or  their  agents,  uncil  by  final  fentence  they  are  either 
cleared,  or  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  or  delivered  by  in- 
terlocutory order  from  the  court  of  Admiralty.  29  Geo.  II. 
cap.  ■S\.fi8.  5- 

PROCTOR.  The  youth  intended  for  this  profeffion 
ought  to  have  a  liberal  education,  and  if  he  is  notpofiefled 
of  incorruptible  integrity,  founded  upon  the  folid  bafis  of 
the  amiable  principles  of  virtue  and  piety,  hefhould  not  en- 
ter upon  a  (ration  where  he  will  be  furrounded  witli  temp- 
tations, and  where  his  complying  with  them  may  rend.er  him 
a  verv  dangerous  member  of  fociety.  A  proctor  is,  in  the 
fpiritual  court,  what  an  attorney  is  in  common  law;  and  to 
qualify  himfelf  to  give  the  beft  .advice  to  his  clients,  he 
fliould  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  ihe  principal  branches 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  fliould  be  verfed  in  the  writs 
and  different  methods  of  proceeding  in  different  courts. 
He  fliould  be  able  to  take  informations  from  the  clients ; 
to  put  their  fuits  in  motion  ;  to  prepare  briefs  for  the  coun- 
fel  with  concifenefs,  and  to  place  the  facts  in  a  ftrong  light ; 
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and  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  conduit  the  affair  till  it  comes  to -a 
final  ifl'ue.  In  fliort,  he  ought  to  have  money  to  prevent 
his  being  obliged  to  tiouble  his  client  upon  every  occafiorr, 
and  fuch  honefty  as  not  to  fpin  out  the  procefs  to  an  unne- 
ceflary  length.  With  thefe  qualifications,  the  proctor  will 
have  a  much  furer  and  fafer  way  to  fuccefs,  than  he  could 
meet  with  by  praitifing  all  the  bafe  arts  of  chicanery. 

PROHIBITED  GOODS,  in  commerce,  are  fuch 
goods  as  are  not  allowed  to  be  either  exported  or  im- 
ported. 

PROMISE,  is  when,  upon  a  valuable  confideration, 
we  bind  ourfelves  by  our  words  to  do  or  perform  fuch  an 
ait  as  is  agreed  upon  and  concluded,  upon  which  an  ac- 
tion may  be  grounded  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  without  confi- 
deration, it  is  called  nudum  paElum,  ex  quo  non  oritur  aSlio. 

If  promifes  are  executory  on  both  fides,  performance 
need  not  be  averred  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  counter-promife, 
and  not  the  performance,  that  raifes  the  confideration, 
4  Mod.  189.  Where  a  promife  is  made  to  do  a  thing, 
and  there  is  no  breach  of  it,  the  fame  may  be  difcharged 
by  parol ;  but  if  it  be  once  broken,  it  cannot  be  difcharged 
without  releafe  in  writing,  being  then  a  debt.  I  Mod.  Rep. 
206.  2  Mod.  44.  And  when  an  action  is  grounded  on  a 
promife,  payment  or  fome  other  legal  difcharge  mult  be 
pleaded.  1  Mod.  210.  If  a  promife  be  to  pay  a  fum  of 
money  by  feveral  monthly  payments,  the  promife  being  in- 
tire,  a  breach  of  payment  of  the  firft  month  is  a  breach  of 
the  whole  promife.   2  Roll.  Rep.tfl. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES.     See  Notes. 

PROOF,  is  the  fliewing  the.  truth  of  any  matter  al- 
ledged.  Bracton  fays,  there  is  probatio  duplex,  viz.  viva, 
as  by  witneffes,  viva  voce;  and  ?nortua,  by  deeds,  writings, 
&c.  A  wife  cannot  be  produced  either  againft  or  for  her 
hufband. 

Where  a  man  fpeaks  generally  of  proof,  it  fliall  be  in- 
tended of  proof  by  a  jury  ;  as  for  inftance,  in  debt  on  a 
bond  conditioned  to  pay  fo  much  within  fix  months  after 
his  return  from  Venice,  and  proving  it,  which  he  did  under 
the  hand  of  the  doge  himfelf;  but  it  was  held  to  be  no 
good  proof,  for  it  ought  to  be  by  a  jury.  3  Buljl.  56. 
Glemham  v.  Brown.  6  Rep.  20.  in  Gregory's  Cafe,  S.  P. 
Moor  113.  contra  per  Manwood. 

But  where  the  defendant  was  bound  to  pay  the  plaintiff 
ten  pounds  within  ten  days  after  his  return  from  Jerufalem, 
he  proving  that  he  had  been  there  ;  in  this  cafe  it  was  ad- 
judged, that  the  plaintiff"  need  not  make  any  proof  before 
he  brings  his  action  ;  for  it  could  not  be  done  by  jury  in 
fo  fliort  a  time  as  ten  days  after  his  return;  for  where  a 
particular  form  of  proof  is  directed,  or  how  it  fliall  be 
made,  there  the  plaintiff  may  bring  his  aft  ion,  and  aver 
that  the  thing  was  done,  and  the  defendant  may  take  iflue 
that  it  was  not  done,  and  then  the  plaintiff  muft  prove  the 
doing  it.  1  Broivnl  57.  Sturges  v.  Dean.  Brownl.  33. 
S.  P.  Pafch.    14  Jac.  Cro.  Eliz.  205.    2  Cro.  232.  S.  P. 

The  condition  of  a  bond  was  to  pay  all  fuch  money, 
or  make  fatisfadtion  within  three  months  after  due  proof 
made,  either  by  the  confeffion  of  the  apprentice,  or  other- 
wife,  for  any  wares  or  goods,  that  he  fliall  wafte  during 
his  apprenticefhip,  &c.  In  an  action  of  debt  brought  on 
this  bond,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  had  not 
proved,  that  the  apprentice  had  wafted  any  of  his  goods 
before  this  action  brought ;  the  plaintiff  replied,  that  the 
apprentice,  &c.  had  wafted  four  hundred  pounds  value  of 
his  goods,  and  that  by  a  writing  under  his  hand  he  had  con- 
feffed  the  fame,  &c.  And  upon  demurrer,  it  was  objected, 
that  the  confeffion  ought  to  have  been  upon  an  action  at 


aw  brought  againft  the  apprentice,  or  that  the  proof  ought 


1 

to  have  been  upon  a  trial  at  law,  becaufe  the  law  regards 
no  other  proof,  but  that  which  is  on  record ;  but  adjudged, 
and  affirmed  in  error  in  the  Exchequer-chamber,  that 
though  generally  proof  fliall  be  intended  to  be  made  at  a 
trial  by  the  jury,  yet  in  this  cafe  it  being  referred  to  the 
confeffion  of  the  party,  it  is  fufficient  if  he  confeffes  it  un- 
der his  hand,  which  confeffion  fliall  not  be  binding  to  the 
obligee,  but  prima  facit,  it  fliall  be  a  good  proof.  2  Cro. 
381.  Gold  v.  Death.  Hab.  92.  S.  C.  Moor  145.  S.  C. 
888.  S.  C.  1  Rol.  Rep.  222,  261.  2  Rol.  Rep.  40.  Lee  v. 
Finch  S.  P. 

Debt  was  brought  upon  a  bond,  with  the  like  condition  as 
that  before-mentioned  ;  the  defendant  pleaded  that  no  proof 
was  made  by  the  confeffion  of  the  apprentice,  or  otherwife, 
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that  he  had  embezzled  any  goods ;  the  plaintiff  replied, 
that  fuch  a  day  proof  was  made,  and  tha*  on  the  fame  day 
the  plaintiff  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  del»ndant,  but  he 
had  not  made  fatisfadlion  ;  and  upon  demuri»r  to  this  re- 
plication, the  defendant  had  judgment,  becaufe  i^e  condi- 
tion of  the  bond,  being  that  if  the  apprentice  embezzle 
the  goods,  &cc.  and  it  be  fufficiently  proved,  it  is  not  SMfE- 
cienr  for  the  plaintiff"  to  fay  that  proof  was  made,  but  r,<> 
ought  to  alledge  in  faSio,  that  the  apprentice  did  embezzle 
&c.  befides,  he  did  not  alledge  how  the  proof  was  made ; 
for,  in  truth,  it  ought  to  be  in  this  acfion,  becaufe 
the  defendant  had  three  months  time  to  make  fatisfa&ion 
after  proof  made,  and  notice  given  thereof.  2  Cro.  488. 
Leigh  v.  Fidges.    Hab.  2 1 7.    Crookhay  V '.  Woodivard.  S.  P. 

1  Buljl.  40.  S.  C. 

The  plaintiff  and  defendant  difcourfing  about  a  wager, 
the  plaintiff  faid  it  was  won  by  deceit;  the  defendant  re- 
plied, give  me  a  fhilling,  and  if  you  can  prove  that  it  was 
won  by  me  by  deceit,  I  will  give  you  five  pounds  for  it; 
in  an  acfion  on  the  caufe  brought  againft  the  defendant 
upon  his  promife  to  pay  the  five  pounds,  the  plaintiff  al- 
ledged  injallo,  that  he  had  got  the  wager  by  deceit ;  and 
if  was  adjudged,  that  he  need  not  make  any  other  proof 
of  it,  but  in  this  action.     2  Buljl.  56.  Cragg  v.  Griffin. 

The  matters  and  clothworkers  of  Ipfwich  brought 
debt  upon  a  by-law,  which  was,  that  no  perfon  fhould  ex- 
ercife  the  art  of  a  clothworker  or  taylor,  within  the  faid 
town,  unlefs  he  made  proof  before  them,  or  any  two  of 
them,  that  he  had  been  apprentice  to  the  trade  for  feven 
years;  it  was  adjudged,  that  this  proof  could  not  be  upon 
oath,  becaufe  the  corporation  had  not  power  to  adminifter 
an  oath  ;  and  if  fo,  then  the  proof  muft  be  by  the  inden- 
tures of  apprenticefhip  and  witnefles ;  and  probably  the 
corporation  may  not  allow  fuch  proof,  and  there  the  party 
can  have  no  remedy  againft  the  corporation,  but  an  acf  ion 
at  law,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  muft  lofe  his  trade,  which 
is  his  maintenance,  for  which  reafon  the  by-law  was  held 
void.     Godb.  253.  Ipfwich  Clothworkers  Cafe. 

Debt  for  two  hundred  pounds,  upon  non- performance 
of  articles,  in  which  the  plaintiff  fet  forth  the  articles,  &c. 
and  for  the  due  performance  of  all  the  agreements,  we 
bind  ourfelves  (but  did  not  fay  to  whom)  in  two  hundred 
pounds  to  be  forfeited,  upon  due  proof  of  any  part  of  thefe 
articles  on  either  fide,  but  did  not  fay  upon  the  proof  of  the 
breach  of  the  articles ;  upon  demurrer  to  this  declaration, 
it  was  objedfed,  that  there  ought  to  be  fome  collateral  proof 
of  a  breach  of  thefe  articles,  and  that  the  proof  ought  to 
be  in  the  aftion  now  brought ;  as  to  this  matter  the  law  is, 
that  where  a  man  is  bound  to  prove  a  thing  generally,  with- 
out referring  to  time,  place,  or  perfon;  as  in  the  principal 
cafe,  there  it  muft  be  by  a  jury  in  the  fame  a£tion ;  but 
where  the  parties  by  any  agreement  among  themfelves, 
allow  another  manner  of  proof,  that  fhall  prevail  againft 
the  legal  conftruflion  of  the  word  proof,  (viz.)  by  jury. 

2  Luiw.  436.  Watts  v.  Pitti. 

Debt  on  a  bond,  dated  the  22d  day  of  Auguft,  condi- 
tioned to  pay  ten  fhillings  for  every  twenty  {hillings,  which 
the  plaintiff  fhall  by  fufficient  reafon  make  appear  to  be  ow- 
ing to  him  from  J.  K.  and  to  pay  one-half  of  it  on  the 
25th  day  of  November  following.  The  defendant  pleaded, 
that  the  plaintiff  did  not  make  it  appear  that  J.  K.  owed 
him  any  money;  the  plaintiff  replied,  that  before  the  faid 
25th  day  of  November  he  and  the  faid  J.  K.  accounted, 
who  then  acknowledged  that  he  owed  the  plaintiff  three 
hundred  and  ten  pounds;  and  upon  demurrer  to  this  repli- 
cation, it  was  objected,  that  this  was  not  a  legal  proof  of 
the  debt,  for  the  law  knows  no  other  proof,  but  before  a 
jury  in  a  judicial  way  :  but  adjudged,  that  the  confefiion,  or 
acknowledgement  of  J.  K.  was  a  fufficient  proof,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  fo,  if  the  adf  ion  had  not  been  brought 
againft  J.  K.  himfelf. 

PROPERTY,  is  the  higheft right  thata  man  hath,  or 
can  have  to  any  thing,  and  no  ways  depending  upon  any 
other  man's  courtefy.  And  there  are  three  manner  of 
rights  of  property,  that  is,  property  abfolute,  property  qua- 
lified, and  property  poffeffory. 

If  a  man  hires  a  horfe  for  a  particular  time  to  ride  fuch 
a- journey,  he  hath  a  fpecial  property  in  the  horfe  during 
that  time  againft  all  men,  even  againft  the  right  owner, 
who  cannot  juftify  the  taking  it  during  the  lime  it  was 
hired  for,  though  upon  a  pretence  of  the  other's  in- 
tending to  cozen  him  of  his  horfe,    or  to  ride  him  to 


any  other  place  than  was  agreed  upon.  Cro.  Jac.  236. 
pi.  7.  Hill.  7  Jac:  B.  R.  Lee  v.  Atkinfin  and  Brooks. 
Brownl.  217.  S.  C:  and  P.  Teh.  72.  S.  C.  and  P. 

A  goldfmith  has  lottery-tickets  of  A  and  B,  and  delivers 
A's  tickets  to  B  for  his  own.  A  may  maintain  trover 
ragainft  B.  This  was  no  change  of  the  property,  or  any 
confideration  ;  for  though  the  goldfmith  had  power  from 
the  owner  to  receive  money  for  the  tickets,  yet  he  had  no 
power  to  exchange  them  for  other  tickets.  Per  Holt. 
Cfc- J.  \Salk.  283.  Hill.  12  mil.  III.  B.  R.  Fordv. 
Hopkins. 

A  by  articles  agrees  to  pay  B  thirty-five  pounds  for  every 
hundred  fa^ks  of  wood  lying  in  fuch  a  wood,  and  fo  for 
as  many  more as  fhould  be  felled  till  Michaelmas  following. 
Agreed  per  cur.  that  fo  much  a  hundred  by  retail  was  the 
fame  thing ;  and  that  here  either  party  may  tell  them  out, 
and  that  if  he  that  told  them  had  told  them  wrong,  then 
the  other  might  fhew  that,  and  join  iffue  upon  it ;  and 
that  the  property  of  every  hundred  that  was  cut  at  the  time 
of  the  agreement  did  veil  in  the  plaintiff,  and  fo  of  the  reft 
as  they  were  cut  down.  Farr.  88.  Mich.  1  Ann.  B.  R. 
Grips  v.  Ingledew.    2  Salt.  658.'  13.  C. 

If  I  requeft  B  to  buy  a  gelding  for  me,  and  promife  to 
repay  B  again,  and  B  buys  the  gelding  for  me  accordingly; 
B  may  have  an  adfion  againft  me  for  this  money  upon  my 
promife,  and  I  may  take  the  gelding;  and  before  my  tak- 
ing him,  the  property  is  not  in  B  who  bought  him  to  my 
ufe,  but  in  me,  who  requefted  B  to  buy  the  gelding  for  me. 
Per  tot.  cur.  Buljl.  169.  Trin.  9  Jac.  I.  in  cafe  of  Moor 
v.  Moor.  See  1 8  Fin.  Abr.  Tit.  Property. 

PROTECTION,  hath  a  general  and  efpecialfigni  fica- 
tion :  in  the  general,  it  is  ufed  for  that  benefit  and  fafety, 
which  every  fubjedt,  denizen  or  alien,  efpecially  fecured, 
hath  by  the  king's  laws,  and  fo  it  is  ufed  25  Ed.  III.  c.  22. 
Protect  ion  in  the  fpecial  fignification,  is  ufed  for  an  exemp- 
tion or  immunity  given  by  the  king  to  a  perfon  againft  fuits 
of  law,  or  other  vexations,  upon  reasonable  caufes  him 
thereunto  moving,  which  is  a  branch  of  his  prerogative. 

Fines  to  be  paid  in  the  Exchequer  for  protections  to 
pcrfons  beyond  fea.  St.  de  Libert,  perauir.  27  Edw.  I. 
Jlat.  2. 

Protection  may  be  challenged  for  that  the  party  is  out  of 
the  king's  fervice.     St.  de  Protecl.  33  Edw.  I.  Jlat.  1. 

The  king's  debtor  may  be  fued  by  another  creditor,  not- 
withftanding  the  king's  protection,  and  if  the  plaintiff  will 
undertake  for  the  king's  debt,  he  fhall  have  execution, 
25  Edw.  III.  Jlat.  5.  c.  19. 

Not  to  be  allowed  for  debts  contracted  after  the  date. 
1  Rich.  II.  c.  8.     See  Passports. 

PROTEST,  hath  two  divers  applications  ;  one  is  by 
way  of  caution,  to  call  witnefles  (as  it  were)  or  openly 
affirm,  that  he  doth  either  not  at  at  all,  or  but  condition- 
ally yield  his  confent  to  any  aft,  or  unto  the  proceeding 
of  a  judge  in  a  court,  wherein  his  jurifdiction  is  doubtful, 
or  to  anfwer  upon  his  oath  further  than  by  law  he  is  bound. 
The  other  is  by  way  of  complaint,  as  to  proteft  a  man's 
bill.  For  example,  if  I  give  money  to  a  merchant  in 
France,  taking  his  bill  of  exchange  to  be  repaid  in  Eng- 
land, by  one  whom  he  affigneth;  if  at  my  coming,  I  find 
not  myfelf  fatisfied,  but  either  delayed  or  denied,  then  I 
go  to  the  Exchange,  or  open  concourfe  of  merchants,  and 
proteft,  that  I  am  not  paid  ;  and  thereupon,  if  he  hath  any 
goods  remaining  in  any  man's  hands  within  the  realm,  the 
law  of  merchants  is,  that  I  be  paid  out  of  them  to  my  full 
fdtisfadfion.     See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

PROTOTYPE,  the  original  or  model  whereby  a  thing 
is  formed. 

It  chiefly  denotes  the  patterns  of  things  to  be  engraved, 
caft,  &c. 

PROVENCE.  This  province  is  very  fertile  in  wine, 
olives,  faffron,  oranges,  lemons,  prunes,  almonds,  nuts, 
pomegranate?,  and  all  forts  of  excellent  fruit;  and  here  is 
alfo  gathered  a  very  great  quantity  of  filk  and  wool :  of  the 
olives  is  made  large  quantities  of  the  fweeteft  oil,  befides 
thofe  pickled,  for  which  the  Provencials  have  the  beft  me- 
thod yet  known.  Their  mufcatel  wines  of  St.  Laurent 
and  Cioutat  exceed  any  thing  of  that  nature,  and  add  to 
the  delights  of  the  beft  tables  :  the  raifins,  wherewith 
thefe  wines  are  made,  and  particularly  thofe  gathered  about 
Roquevaire  and  Auriol,  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  as  the 
figs  are  dried  here  of  two  forts,  and  no  part  of  the  world 
comfit  their  fruits  in  that  perfection  as  here.     The  great 
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number  of  the  mulberry-trees,  with  which  this  province 
abounds,  enables  the  natives  to  breed  vaft  quantities  of  filk 
worms,  and  thereby  procure  large  crops  of  their  precious 
webs.  The  foap,  particularly  that  of  Marfeilles  and  Tou- 
lon, is  in  very  good  repute,  though  generally  allowed  to  be 
inferior  to  that  fhipped  at  Alicante  in  Spain.  There  are  in 
Provence  iixty  paper-mills,  where  many  forts  of  this  com- 
modity are  made ;  and  the  tanneries  are  many  and  very 
confiderable.  The  country  wools  are  employed  in  divers 
manufactures  of  fluffs,  and  many  fabrics  of  hats ;  the 
latter  at  Aix,  Marfeilles,  Toulon,  and  in  the  principality 
of  Orange  ;  and  the  former  at  Toulon,  la  Roque,  Meuve, 
Solieres,  Cuers,  Pequanto,  Camoulles,  Luc,  Draguignan, 
and  at  Lorgues,  though  a  great  part  of  thefc  are  made  of 
Spanifh  wool,  pure  and  unmixed  :  at  G°rdes,  Apt,  Ay- 
quiers,  Auriol,  Signe,  Colmars,  and  Digne,  are  likewife 
made  fome  corded  and  other  fluffs,  as  there  are  at  Aries 
and  Grignan,  of  other  fpecies:  in  this  province  alfo  are 
many  hammers  for  copper-work,  which  are  all  the  com- 
modities it  furnifhes  to  trade. 

PROW,  prora,  in  navigation,  denotes  the  head,  or 
fore-part  of  a  fhip,  particularly  in  a  galley,  being  that 
Which  is  oppofite  to  the  poop  or  flern. 

In  the  middle  of  the  prow  is  the  beak  that  cuts  the 
water,  on  the  top  of  which  is  commonly  fome  figure  or 
hieroglyphic. 

The  prow  is  lower  than  the  poop,  and  contains  fewer 
decks. 

PRUNELLiE  SAL,  in  pharmacy,  a  preparation  of  pu- 
rified falt-petre,  called  alfo  lapis  prunellas,  and  cryftal  mi- 
neral. It  is  done  by  throwing  the  thirtieth  part  of  its  weight 
of  flower  of  brimftone  upon  the  faltpetre,  when  melted  in 
a  crucible  over  the  fire,  whereby  fome  of  the  more  volatile 
parts  of  the  faltpetre  are  abforbed. 

It  is  given  to  cool  and  provoke  urine  in  fevers  and  quin- 
sies; though  fome  think  that  faltpetre  purified  three  or  four 
times  would  be  a  better  medicine. 

PRUNES,  pruna,  plums  dried  and  baked  in  an  oven, 
or  in  the  fun. 

The  prunes  chiefly  ufed  among  us  are  black  and  large, 
brought  from  France,  efpecially  Bourdeaux.  The  juice  is 
efteemed  laxative. 

PRUSSIA.  See  Courland,  Konigsberg. 
PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS.  Commiffioners  are  to  in- 
quire  of  the  accounts  of  fheriffs,  cuftomers,  and  other  the 
king's  officers,  after  parted  in  the  Exchequer,  and  if  de- 
tected of  any  fraud,  they  fhall  pay  treble  damages,  by 
flat.  6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  I.  and  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  which  any  accountant  hath,  fhall  for  the 
payment  of  debts  to  the  crown,  be  liable,  and  put  in  exe- 
cution in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  flood  bound  by  writing 
obligatory,  having  the  effect  of  a  ftatute  ftaple,  &c.  flat. 
13  Eliz.  c.  4.  and  there  have  been  feveral  ftatutes  for  tak- 
ing the  public  accounts  of  the  kingdom,  and  examining 
and  determining  the  debts  due  to  the  army  and  navy;  alfo 
corruptions  in  the  management  of  the  king's  treafure,  &c. 
impowering  commiffioners  for  that  purpofe,  who  were  to 
give  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  king  and  par- 
liament.    Stat.  2  Will,  and  Mar.   i  Ann.  2  Geo.  I.  &c. 

PUBLISHER.  The  publisher  advertifes  pamphlets, 
enters  them  at  the  ftamp-office,  folds,  flitches,  and  pub- 
lifhes  them  for  fuch  gentlemen  as  print  them  at  their  own 
expence,  and  for  the  bookfellers  who  do  not  chufe  to  fet 
their  names  to  them.  They  alfo  fometimes  publifh  bound 
books  for  the  bookfellers,  and  fome  news-papers ;  they 
likewife  purchafe  copies,  and  publifh  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  ;  but  they  feldom  or  never  take  apprentices. 

PUGIL,  pugillus,  in  phyfic,  &c.  fuch  a  quantity  of 
flowers,  feeds,  or  the  like,  as  may  be  taken  up  between 
the  thumb  and  two  fore-fingers. 

It  is  efteemed  to  be  the  eighth  part  of  the  manipule  or 
handful. 

PUMICE-STONE,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  generally 
ranked  by  authors  among  the  native  (tones,  but  very  er- 
roneoufly ;  there  are  indeed  native  ftones,  which  in  their 
native  ftate  are  of  a  lax,  fpongy,  and  cavernous  ftructure, 
and  which,  refembling  pumices,  have  been  by  authors  of 
no  great  accuracy  confounded  with  them  ;  but  what  we 
properly  call  the  pumice,  is  evidently  a  flag  or  cinder  of 
fome  fulfil  originally  bearing  another  form,  and  only  re- 
duced to  this  llatc  by  the  violent  action  of  fire. 


It  is  a  lax  and  fpongy  matter,  frequently  of  an  obfeurely 
ftriated  texture  \ff  many  parts,  and  always  very  cavernous 
and  full  of  hoUs  ;  it  is  hard  and  harfh  to  the  touch,  and  is 
much  lighter-'  than  any  oiher  body  that  comes  under  the  clafs 
of  ftones.  It  is  found  in  maffes  of  different  fizes,  and  of  a 
perfectly  irregular  fhape  ;  they  are  often  roundifh,  but  more 
ufually  flatted,  and  are  full  of  little  holes  and  cavities,  not 
only  within,  but  on  the  furface.  They  are  found'  from  the 
bignefs  of  a  pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  bufhel  ;  but  the  more 
ufual  ftandard  is  between  thefize  of  a  man's  fift,  and  eioht 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  In  colour  it  is  of  a  pale  whitifh 
grey,  and  in  the  purer  pieces,  when  frefh  broken,  it  looks 
very  bright  and  filveiy,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  where  it 
appears  ftriated.  It  is  moderately  hard,  but  falls  to  pieces 
with  a  fmart  blow,  and  is  eafily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is 
harfh  and  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  is  of  a  manifeftly 
faline  tafte,  but  that  it  owes  wholly  to  the  fait  it  has  im- 
bibed from  the  fea-water,  what  we  have  imported  bein°-  al- 
ways fuch  as  has  been  collected  about  the  fea -fhores. 

The  pumice  will  not  ferment  with  any  acid,  nor  fuller 
any  change  in  the  fire,  it  having  already  flood  a  much 
greater  force  of  that  element  than  we  are  able  eafily  to  ex- 
pofe  it  to.  We  ought  to  chufe, for  medicinal  purpofes  the 
paleft  coloured,  cleaneft,  and  lighted:  mafles,  and  fuch  as 
moft  eafily  fall  to  powder  in  the  mortar. 

The  pumice  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but 
particularly  about  the  burning  mountains,  ^Etna,  Vefuvius, 
and  Hecla.  Many  parts  of  Germany  abound  with  it, 
and  with  a  kind  of  tophus,  a  native  ftone  of  a  fpongy 
ftructure,  fo  very  like  the  pumice,  that  it  is  frequently 
miftaken  for  it,  and  fold  under  its  name.  The  difference, - 
however,  is  very  obvious,  for  this  falfe  pumice  has  no- 
thing of  that  fharpnefs  between  the  fingers,  which  the  true 
pumice  always  has.  Befides  the  places  where  the  pumice- 
is  naturally  produced,  it  is  found  in  many  others  to  which' 
it  has  been  carried  by  the  winds  and  feas,  when  it  has 
been  thrown  up  in  vaft  abundance  in  the  eruptions  of 
thofe  mountains,  and  by  its  lightnefs  fupported  in  the  air, 
while  carried  into  feas  at  fome  diftance  by  the  winds,  and 
thence  to  very  diftant  fhores.  Wherever  there  have  been 
or  are  volcanos,  there  may  be  pumices  left  in  large  quan- 
tities; many  of  the  places  where  heaps  of  them  are  found 
at  great  diftances  from  any  burning  mountain,  may  have 
been  heretofore  the  places  of  eruptions,  and  even  many  of 
thofe,  found  in  the  moft  diftant  feas,  may  have  been  thrown 
up  by  volcanos  burfting  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  itfelf, 
as  in  the  formation  of  the  new  ifland  near  Santorim,  where 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  calcined  matter,  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  pumice,  was  raifed  by  fuch  an  event  about  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  and  remains  an  ifland  to  this  time. 

That  all  true  genuine  pumices  have  been  reduced  to 
the  ftate  in  which  we  find  them  by  the  action  of  fire, 
feems  very  evident.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  force 
of  the  fire  in  the  places  where  they  are  found,  it  is  noteafy 
to  conceive  how  any  foffil  that  comes  in  its  way  fhould 
ftand  it,  fo  little  altered  from  its  nature  as  the  pumice 
fhews  itfelf  to  be  :  but,  though  it  is  eafy  to  determine  that 
the  pumice  is  a  calcined  ftone,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  fay  what 
ftone  it  is  under  that  ftate.  The  ancient  Greeks,  who  were 
at  leaft  as  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pumice 
as  we  are,  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  lapis  Arabicus,  a  kind  of 
ftriated  ftone  of  a  cryftalline  balls,  found  at  this  time  in 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  re- 
duced to  this  ftate  by  fubterranean  fire.  But  we  cannot 
conceive  how  any  ftone  of  a  cryftalline  bafis  could  be  al- 
tered fo  much,  without  being  altered  much  more  by  fire. 
It  rather  feems  probable,  that,  deep  in  the  earth  from 
whence  thefe  volcanos  burft  forth,  there  are  maffes  of  a 
ftony  matter  approaching  to  the  afbeftus  kind,  and  that 
thefe,  after  having  been  calcined  in  thefe  terrible  fires,  at 
length  are  thrown  up  in  this  form. 

The  Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with  this  ftone;  they    - 
knew  fo  much  of  its  hiftory,  as  that  it  was  no  where  found 
fo  abundantly  as  in  the  openings  of  the  burning  mountains; 
and  they  preferred  the  pumices,  found  there,  to  thofe  met 
with  on  our  fhores. 

The  great  ufe  of  the  pumice  among  the  ancients  feems 
to  have  been  as  adentifice,  and  at  prefent  it  is  retained  in 
the  fhops  principally  on  the  fame  account,  though  it  were 
to  be  wifhed  that  this,  and  every  thing  of  the  fame  kind, 
were  banifhed  from  all  compofitions  of  this  intention,  as 
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they  cut  off  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  which  renders  them 
liable  much  foonerto  decay. 

PUMP-MAKER.  Thofe  of  this  bufmefs  make  pumps 
and  wooden  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  common  pump  confifts  of  a  cylin- 
der or  pipe,  a  fucker,  and  handle;  but  will  not  raife  water 
above  thirty  two  feet.  The  pump-maker  forms  only  thofe 
of  wood  bored,  for  the  ufe  of  diftillers,  brewers,  (hipping, 
&c.  It  is  hard  work,  and  requires  more  firength  than  in- 
genuity or  learning.  The  matters  take  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  with  an  apprentice;  the  journeymen,  who  work 
from  fix  to  fix,  have  twelve  or  fifteen  (hillings  a  week. 
They  may  fet  up  mafter  with  fifty  pounds,  though  fome 
employ  above  two  hundred  pounds  in  the  bufinefs. 

PUNCH,  an  inftrument  of  fteel  ufed  in  feveral  arts  for 
the  piercing  or  ftamping  holes  in  plates  of  metal,  &c.  be- 
ing fo  contrived  as  generally  not  only  to  perforate,  but  to 
cut  ths  piece. 

'  It  alfo  denotes  a  tool  which  is  made  of  figures  for  the 
chaifers,  whereby  they  raife  and  finifh  the  figures  and  or- 
naments which  they  make  on  watch-cafes,  &c. 

PUNCHEON,  punchion,  punchin,  a  little  piece  of  fteel, 
on  one  end  whereof  is  fome  figure,  letter,  mark,  &c.  en- 
graved either  in  creux  or  relievo ;  impreffions  of  which  are 
taken  on  metal,  or  fome  other  matter,  by  ftriking  it  with  a 
hammer,  on  the  end  not  engraved. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  thefe  puncheons  ufed  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  goldfmiths,  cutlers, 
pewterers,  &c. 

PUNCHION,  in  coining,  is  a  piece  of  iron  fteeled, 
whereon  are  engraved  in  relievo  the  feveral  figures,  effigy, 
infcription,  &c.  that  are  to  be  in  the  matrices  wherewith 
the  fpecies  are  to  be  marked.     See  Coining. 

Punchions,  in  printing,  are  thofe  ufed  in  ftamp- 
ing the  matrices,  wherein  the  types  of  printing  characters 
are  caft. 

Punchion,  alfo  denotes  feveral  iron  tools  of  various 

fizes  and  figures,  ufed  by  the  engravers  in  creux  on  metals. 

It  is  alfo  a  common  name  for  all  iron  inftruments  ufed  by 

ftone-cucters,  fculptors,  lockfmiths,  &c.  for  cutting,  in- 

ciding,  or  piercing  their  feveral  nutters. 

The  lockfmiths  ufe  the  greateft  variety  of  punchions ; 
fome  for  piercing  hot,  fome  for  piercing  cold,  fome  flat, 
fome  fquare,  &c. 

Punchion,  is  alfo  a  meafure  for  liquids,  containing 
eighty-four  gallons,  or  one  third  of  a  tun. 

The  Paris  punchion  is  the  fame  with  their  demi-queue: 
at  Rouen,  it  is  three  bufhels,  &c. 

PURIFICATION,  in  chemiftry,-  the  atft  of  refining 
natural  bodies,  or  feparating  the  impurities  therefrom. 

Purification  of  Mercury.  The  beft  method  of  purifying 
mercury  is  that  pradtifed  by  the  refiners,  &c.  which  is,  to 
infert  obliquely  a  gun-barrel  into  a  round  body  of  iron  near 
the  top,  the  end  of  which  muft  be  fo  bent,  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  immerged  in  a  veflel  of  water;  the  round  body 
being  charged  with  mercury,  by  a  hole  made  in  the  top, 
(which  hole  muft  be  afterwards  fecured  with'lute)  may  be 
placed  in  an  open  fire;  the  end  of  the  pipe  being  immerged 
in  the  veflel  of  water,  the  diftillation  may  be  performed, 
by  which  means  the  mercury  will  be  purified,  without  the 
lead  trouble. 

PURPLE,  purpura,  a  red  colour  bordering  on  violet, 
dyed  chiefly  with  cochineal  or  fcarlet  in  grain. 

Purple  was  much  efteemed  among  the  ancients;  efpe- 
cially  the  Tyrian  purple,  which  underwent  more  dyes  than 
the  reft,  and  which  was  almoft  peculiar  to  emperors  and 
kings  :  yet  this  purple  did  not  exceed  that  now  in  ufe ; 
the  chief  reafons  why  the  former  has  been  difufed,  are, 
that  the  latter  is  both  cheaper  and  finer. 

The  ancient  purple  was  tinged  or  given  with  the  blood 
or  juice  of  a  precious  turbinated  teftaceous  fea-fifh,  called 
by  the  Greeks  iroffupa,  and  by  the  Latins  purpura  ;  where- 
of we  have  defcriptions  in  feveral  authors,  and  (hells  in 
moft  of  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

In  the  feas  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  about  Nicoya,  is 
found  a  fhell-fifh,  which  perfectly  reiembles  the  ancient 
purpura,  and  in  all  probability  is  the  very  fame :  this  fifh, 
Gage  tells  us,  ufually  lives  feven  years ;  it  hides  itfelf  a 
little  before  the  dog-days,  and  continues  to  difappear  for 
three  hundred  days  running. 

They  are  gathered  plentifully  in  the  fpring,  and,  by 
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rubbing  one  againft  another,  yield  a  kind  of  falivaor  thick 
glair,  refembling  foft  wax :  but  the  purple  dye  is  in  the 
throat  of  the  fifh,  and  the  fineft  part  in  a  little  white  vein  ; 
the  reft  of  the  body  is  of  no  ufe.  He  adds,  that  the  chief 
riches  of  Nicoya  confift  in  this  fifh.  Cloth  of  Segovia, 
dyed  with  it,  is  fold  for  twenty  crowns  the  ell;  and  none 
but  the  greateft  Spanilh  lords  ufe  it. 

Befides  the  Indian  purple  fifties,  we  have  others  much 
nearer  home.  In  thePhilofoph.  Tranfaft.  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  a  purple  fifh  difcovered  in  1686  by  Mr.  W.Colev 
on  the  coalls  of  Somerfetfhire,  South- Wales,  &c.  where 
it  is  found  in  great  abundance. 

This  fifh,  Mr.  Reaumur  obferves,  is  a  kind  of  buccinum, 
a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  all  fifhes  vvhofe  (hell'bears 
any  refemblance  to  a  hunting-horn ;  and  it  appears  from 
Pliny,  that  part  of  the  ancient  purple  was  taken  from  this 
kind  of  fhell-fifh  ;  fo  that  this  may  be  efteemed  a  reco- 
very of  what  had  been  fuppofed  intireiy  loft. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  colour  the  author  defcribes 
thus:  the  (hell,  which  is  very  hard,  being  broken  (with 
the  mouth  of  the  fifh  downwards,  fo  as  not  to  crufh  the 
body)  and  the  broken  pieces  being  picked  off,  there  ap- 
pears a  white  vein  lying  tranfverfely  in  a  little  furrow  or 
cleft  next  the  head  of  the  fifh. 

In  this  vein  is  the  purple  matter  lodged  ;  fome  of  which, 
being  laid  on  linen,  appears  at  firft  of  a  light  green  co- 
lour; and,  if  expofed  to  the  fun,  foon  changes  into  a  deep 
green,  and  in  a  few  minutes  into  a  fea-green,  and  in  a  few 
more  into  a  blue ;  thence  it  foon  becomes  of  a  purplifil 
red,  and  in  an  hour  more  of  a  deep  purple  red. 

And  here  the  fun's  adtion  terminates;  but  by  warning  in 
fcalding  water  and  foap,  and  drying  it,  the  colour  ripens 
to  a  moft  bright  beautiful  crimfon,  which  will  bear  wafh- 
ing  admirably  without  any  ftyptic. 

The  fifh,  he  obferves,  is  good  food  ;  and  adds,  that 
there  are  feveral  kinds  differing  in  fize  and  (hell,  and  alfo 
in  the  colour  of  the  tinging  liquor.  There  are  fome  fouiri 
on  the  coafts  of  Poiitou. 

Mr.  Reaumur  has  difcovered  another  very  different  kind 
of  purple.  It  is  produced  in  oval  grains  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  and  about  one  thick,  full  of  a  white  li- 
quor bordering  on  yellow,  which  cover  certain  ftones  or 
fands,  about  which  the  buccina  of  Poiclou  ufually  aflemble. 
By  the  experiments  Mr.  Reaumur  has  made,  it  appears 
that  thefe  grains  are  neither  the  eggs  of  the  buccinum,  nor 
the  feeds  of  any  fea-plants,  nor  any  rifing  plants,  but  the 
e^gs  of  fome  other  unknown  fifh. 

Thefe  grains,  being  bruifed  on  white  linen,  at  firft 
only  tinge  it  yellow,  and  that  infenfibly ;  but  in  three  or 
four  minutes  give  it  a  very  beautiful  purple  red,  provided  the 
linen  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  ;  for  the  air  of  a  room, 
even  though  the  windows  be  open,  will  not  do.  This 
colour  fades  a  little  by  repeated  warnings. 

Mr.  Reaumur  concludes  from  fome  experiments  he  made, 
that  the  effedf.  of  air  on  the  liquor  does  not  confift  in  its 
taking  away  any  particles  thereof,  nor  in  giving  it  any  new 
ones,  but  only  in  its  agitating  it,  and  changing  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  that  compofe  it.  He  adds,  thac 
the  liquor  of  the  buccinum,  and  that  of  the  grains,  feem 
to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature ;  except  that  the  latter  is 
more  watery,  and  only  faline,  whereas  the  other  is  hot  and 
pungent. 

PURSE,  a  manner  of  accounting  money,  much  ufed 
in  the  Levant,  particularly  at  Conftantinople.  See  Coin* 
Money. 

PURSER,  an  officer  on  board  king's  (hips,  Eaft-India- 
men,  &c.  who  is  intruded  and  charged  with  the  provifions, 
beer,  water,  calks,  &c.  of  the  (hip,  and  all  the  (lores 
thereto  belonging.  He  is  to  fee  the  provifions  received  on 
board  and  (lowed  carefully,  the  men  ferved  their  daily  al- 
lowance, and  the  oldeft  provifions  expended  firft;  and  is 
accountable  to  the  government  for  any  part  of  the  provi- 
fions and  (lores  as  (hall  be  loft  through  his  negleil  or  ill 
conduct.  He  is  to  provide  the  fhips  with  coals,  wood, 
turnery-ware,  candles,  lanthorns,  &c.  He  likewife  is 
charged  with  the  cloaths  and  effects  of  people  who  die  on 
board  ;  and  he  fells  the  fame  at  the  mail  to  the  reft  of  the 
crew,  and  is  obliged  to  give  a  fatisfactory  account  of  the 
fame  to  the  executors.  He  is  to  keep  a  very  regular 
mufter-book  for  the  flop-cloaths,  fea-victualling,  fhort- 
allowance,  &c.  the  men  have  been  fupplied  with.  He 
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may  fell  tobacco  to  the  fea-men,  not  exceeding  two  pounds 
per  month  to  a  man,  at  the  rate  fettled  by  the  navy-board. 
He  is  to  keep  a  fick  book  for  thofe  fent  out  of  the  fhip. 
He  is  to  pafs  his  accounts  within  fix  months  after  the  fhip 
is  paid  off  at  fartheft,  ore. 

PUT  FY,  denotes  the  powder  of  calcined  tin,  ufed  in 
polifhing,  and  giving  the  lad.  glofs  to  works  of  iron  and 
iteel. 

Jt  alfo  denotes  Spodium,  which  fee. 

Putty  is  a  kind  of  parte  compounded  of  whiting  and 
linfeed  oil  beaten  together  to  the  confidence  of  a  cough 
dough  5  which  glaziers  ufe  to  fatten  on  the  fquares  of  glafs 
in  fafh- windows,  &c.  and  houfe- painters  to  flop  up  crevices 
in  wainfcot. 

PYRETHRUM,  petitory  of  Spain,  in  natural  hiftory. 
We  meet  with  two  different  roots  in  our  (hops  under  this 
name,  and  much  refembling  each  other  in  their  qualities, 
and  the  plants  they  belong  to :  but  other  nations  add  a 
third  very  different  from  the  other  two. 

That  commonly  fold  by  our  druggids  is  a  fmall,  firm, 
oblong,  wrinkled  root,  tapering  from  the  top  to  the  other 
end. 

Pyrethrum  was  well  known  to  the  ancients ;  we  have  it 
from  the  Eaft,  principally  from  Tunis.  This  plant  is 
one  of  the  fyngenevia  polygamia  fuperfua  of  Linnaeus,  and 
of  the  herba  corimbifera  of  Mr.  Ray.  The  whole  habit 
of  this  plant  fomewhat  refembles  camomile. 

The  Eailern  nations  ufe  a  great  deal  of  this  root,  and 
preferve  it,  while  frefh,  as  the  Indians  do  ginger;  and 
it  is  fent  in  this  ftate  to  Cairo,  Conftantinople,  &c.  where 
it  is  efteemed  an  excellent  medicine  in  cholics,  and  dif- 
eales  of  the  breaft :  the  other  kind  of  pyrethrum  may  be 
always  diftinguifhed  from  the  former  by  its  fmall  nefs,  and 
the  palenefs  of  its  colour. 

Pyrethrum,  of  either  of  thefe  two  kinds,  is  violently 
acrid  and  pungent.  Taken  into  the  mouth,  it  opens  the 
falival  ducts,  whereby  it  does  great  fervice  in  the  toolb- 
ar, and  in  fome  diforders  of  the  head.  It  vellicates  the 
nerves,  and  fometimes  affifts  in  opening  their  obftruftions; 
and  hence  is  given  in  fleepy  difeafes,  apoplexies,  and  pallies 
of  the  tongue;  being  ordered  to  be  chewed  and  held  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  fometimes  added  to  clyfters  given  in  apo- 
plectic and  lethargic  cafes;  the  quantity  is  half  a  drachm, 
or  more,  added  to  the  ufual  decoction  for  a  clyfter.  It 
has  been  made  an  ingredient  in  fternutatory  powders,  and 
was  long  fo,%likewife,  in  the philonium  Ramanum;  but  the 
prefent  difpenfatory  omits  it. 

PYRITES,  the  fire-done,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  com- 
pound metallic  foffil,  always  compofed  of  vitriol,  fulphur, 
and  an  unmetallic  earth ;  by  containing  thefe  feveral  in- 
gredients in  very  different  proportions  in  the  feveral  mafles, 
and  often  having  others  mixed  with  them,  it  appears  in 
very  different  forms  in  its  feveral  dates,  fometimes  in  larger, 
fometimes  in  fmaller  malTes,  and  thefe,  fometimes,  of  a 
granulated  or  fimple  uniform  ftructure,  fometimes  regu- 
larly ftriated.  Some  of  them  are  found  naked  in  the  earth, 
and  others  covered  with  a  cruft  of  a  ferrugineous  matter ; 
in  fome  the  ftrije  terminate  in  a  fmooth  furface,  and  in 
others  they  run  into  plates  at  their  ends,  (hewing  them- 
felves  either  on  the  furface,  or  in  the  hollows  of  the 
Uiafs. 


1  hefe  are  the  principal  varieties  of  the  pyrit*  of  inde- 
terminate figures ;  but,  befide  thefe,  we  meet  with  mafles 
of  them  regularly  figured  and  angular :  fome  of  thefe  ate 
cubic,  or  compofed  of  fix  pi  nes,  others  of  an  odtohe- 
dral,  and  others  of  a  dodecahedral  figure:  the  octoheriral 
ones  very  much  refemble  the  figure  of  the  rough  diamond 
in  its  mod  perfect  date,  being  compofed  of  two  fhort  qua- 
drilateral pyramids  applied  bale  to  bafe.  All  this  variety 
of  bodies  are  much  the  fame  in  their  condiment  matter, 
and  all  come  not  improperly  under  the  name  of  pyrites. 
What  the  authors  that  have  treated  of  the  materia  medica, 
feem  to  have  had  in  their  view  in  their  defcription  of  the 
pyrites,  feems  to  have  been  the  common  greenifh  fhape- 
lefs  kind,  found  in  our  clay-pits,  out  of  which  the  green 
vitriol  or  copperas  is  procured  :  this,  therefore,  is  the  true 
pyrites  of  the  fhops. 

This  is  the  mod  common  of  all  the  pyritje,  and  appears 
to  us  under  the  greated  variety  of  forms,  of  any  foffil  of 
this  kind.  It  is  a  denfe,  firm,  hard  body,  of  an  even  and 
uniform  drudture,  neither  ftriated  nor  granulated,  and  is 
of  a  very  remarkable  weight.  -  It  is  mod  uTually  found  in 
flat  mafles  of  uneven  furfaces,  and  from  one  inch  to  ten, 
or  more,  in  length,  of  various  breadths  and  thickneffes. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  found  in  roundifli  mafles  like 
pebbles,  and  fometimes  in  irregularly  protuberant  ones, 
like  our  common  flints.  The  furfaces  of  thefe  bodies  are 
always  fmooth,  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  never  covered  with 
any  coat  or  cruft.  Its  colour  is  dufky  greenifh,  with  fome- 
what of  a  filvery  caft  among  it.  It  has  its  name  from  py- 
rites, or  fire-ftone,  from  its  giving  fire  on  its  being  ftruck 
againd  Heel :  it  does  this  much  more  freely  than  a  flint  will 
do,  and  all  the  fparks  burn  a  longer  time,  and  grow  larger 
as  they  fall,  the  inflammable  matter,  druck  from  off  rhe 
done,  burning  itfelf  outibefore  the  fpark  becomes  extin- 
guifhed.  It  will  not  ferment  with  any  acid,  nor  is  there 
any  known  folvent  for  it  in  its  natural  date  ;  but  after  it 
has  been  fomewhat  expofed  to  the  air,  it  begins  to  fhoor, 
and  at  length  becomes  covered  with  efflorefcences  of  vitriol, 
foon  after  which  it  falls  to  pieces. 

it  is  found  in  our  clay-pits,  and  under  the  cliffs  of  the 
fea-fhore,  where  there  are  drata  of  this  kind  of  clay  in 
very  great  abundance,  and  that  not  only  in  its  native  form, 
as  we  have  heredelcribed  ir,  but  in  that  of  foffil  wood,  of 
fyringoides,  and  cads  of  fhells  of  various  kinds,  particu- 
larly of  the  fmaller  buccina.  In  any  of  thefe  forms  it 
is  the  fame  fubftance,  and  will  ferve  for  all  the  fame  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  recommended  by  fome  authors  as  an  emmena- 
gogue,  but  it  is  very  injudicious  to  give  it  in  this  intention  : 
what  virtues  it  has  of  this  kind,  can  be  only  owing  to  the 
fait  of  iron  or  green  vitriol  it  contains,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  give  that  alone,  than  in  fuch  mixtures  as  it  has  in  this 
foffil.  The  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas  of  the 
fhops,  is  made  from  this  foffil,  and  an  acid,  fomewhat 
different  from  that  of  pure  vitriol,  may  be  drawn  from  it 
by  the  retort,  after  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  air  till  it 
moulders  away ;  this  is  of  great  ufe  in  mineralogy,  and  is 
a  folvent  fur  feveral  foffils,  that  none  of  the  other  acids 
will  touch. 

Pyrites  is  alfo  applied,  by  fome,  to  the  marcafites  of  all 
metals,  the  names  whereof  are  varied,  according  to  the 
metals  they  partake  of. 
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QA  confonant,  and  the  fixteenth  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet. 
*)     Among  the  ancients,  it  was  a  numeral  denoting 
five  hundred,  and  with  a  dafli  over  it,  fignified  five  hundred 
thoufand. 

Q_is  alfo  ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  as  in  phyfician's  reci- 
pes. J^.  pi.  denotes  quantum  placet,  as  much  as  you  will. 
ijj.  S.  quantum  ftifficit,  or  as  much  as  is  neceffary,  and  Q. 
denotes  quantity. 

QUADRANS,  a  farthing,  or  fourth  part  of  a  penny. 
Obferve,  that  before  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  the  fmalleft  coin 
was  a  fterling  or  penny,  marked  with  a  crofs  or  tranfverfe 
ftrokes,  by  the  guidance  whereof  a  penny  upon  occafion, 
might  be  cut  into  halves  for  a  half-penny,  or  into  quarters 
for  farthings  or  fourth  parts,  till,  to  avoid  the  fraud  of  un- 
equally cutting,  king  Edw.  I.  coined  half-pence  and  far- 
things in  round  diftintt  pieces.  See  Matth.  Wejlminfter 
fub  anno  1 279. 

QUADRANT,  denotes  a  mathematical  inftrument  in 
navigation,  aftronomy,  &c.  for  taking  of  altitudes,  angles, 
&c.  It  is  varioufly  contrived,  according  to  the  various 
ufes  it  is  intended  for;  but  they  all  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  confift  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  whofe  limb  is  di- 
vided into  ninety  degrees;  fome  have  a  plummet  fufpended 
from  the  center,  and  furniQied  with  pinnulse,  or  fights  to 
look  through. 

The  principal  and  mod  ufeful  quadrants,  are  the  common 
or  furveying  quadrants,  aftronomical  quadrant,  Cole's  qua- 
drant, Davis's  quadrant,  Hadley's  quadrant,  horodiclical 
quadrant,  Gunter's  quadrant,  Sutton's  orCollins's  quadrant, 
and  the  finical  quadrant. 

QUADRUPLE,  particularly  denotes  a  gold  coin,  as  the 
quadruple  of  the  SpanilTl  piftole  is  a  piece  of  four  piftoles, 
worth  about  three  pounds  twelve  {hillings  fterling,  called 
alfo  double  doubloon. 

The  quadruple  of  the  louis  d'or  is  only  equal  to  two  louis 
d'ors  or  French  piftoles,  or  one  pound  thirteen  (hillings 
fterling. 

QUAKERS.  7'heir  affirmation  and  declaration  allow- 
ed by  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  34.  and  13  and  14  Witt.  III. 
c.  4.  to  be  accepted  inftead  of  an  oath,  in  all  cafes  where 
by  law  an  oath  is  required,  continued  for  ever.  1  Geo.  I. 
c.  o.  /.  1,  1.  The  (aid  affirmation  or  declaration  to  be  in 
thele  words,  I  A  B,  do  folemnlv,  fincerely,  and  truly  de- 
clare and  affirm,  that,  &c.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  h .  f.  2.  Such  folemn 
affirmation  or  declaration  is  to  be  adjudged  to  be  of  the  fame 
force  and  effefl  in  all  cafes,  as  if  an  oath  had  been  taken 
in  the  ufual  form.     7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  34./  2. 

Convicted  of  a  wilful,  falfe,  and  corrupt  affirmation  or 
declaration,  are  to  naffer  as  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 
7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  34.  /  3. 

QUANTUM  VALEBANT,  is  where  goods  and 
wares  fold  are  delivered  by  a  tradefman  at  no  certain  price, 
or  to  be  paid  for  them  as  much  as  they  are  worth  in  gene- 


ral j  then  quantum  valebant  lies,  and  the  plaintiff  is  to 
aver  them  to  be  worth  fo  much ;  fo  where  the  law  oblige3 
one  to  furnith  another  with  goods  or  provifions,  as  an  inn- 
keeper his  guefts,  &c. 

QUARENTINE,  is  the  fpace  of  forty  days,  wherein 
any  perfon,  coming  from  foreign  parts,  infefted  with  the 
plague,  is  not  permitted  to  land,  or  come  on  fhore,  until 
fo  many  days  are  expired.  See  Bills  of  Health,  Plague. 

QUARRY,  a  place  out  of  which  are  dug  marble,  free- 
ftone,  (late,  lime-ftone,  or  other  materials  for  building. 

QUART,  among  us,  is  a  kind  of  meafure  containing  the 
fourth  part  of  a  gallon,  and  is  equivalent  to  two  Englifh 
pints. 

QUARTATION,  Parting,  or  Depart,  among  refiners, 
a  method  of  purifying  gold  by  melting  three  parts  of  diver 
with  on?  of  gold,  and  then  cafting  the  mixture  into  aqua 
fortis;  which,  diflblving  the  filver,  leaves  the  gold  at  bot- 
tom, in  form  of  a  black  powder.     See  Assaying. 

QUARTER,  is  the  fourth  part  of  any  whole,  exprefled 
thus  in  fractions  one-fourth;  and  three-quarters  three- 
fourths. 

Quarter,  in  weight,  the  fourth  part  of  the  quintal  or  hun- 
dred weight:  it  is  twenty-eight  pounds  averdupoife. 

Quarter,  is  alfo  a  dry  meafure,  containing  eight  bufhels 
of  corn  ftriked  ;  of  coals,  the  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron. 

Q,  ARTER-MASTER,  is  an  officer  on  board  a  (hip, 
whole  bufinefs  is  to  flow  the  provifions,  &c.  in  the  hold, 
to  coil  the  cables,  and  watch  on  the  poop,  and,  when  the 
(hip  is  at  fea,  there  is  always  one  at  the  helm. 

QUARTERN,  quarteron,  the  quarter  of  a  pint. 

QUARTER-WIND,  at  fea,  a  wind  that  blows  upon 
the  (hip's  quarter. 

A  quarter-wind,  is  that  which  comes  in  a-baft  the  main- 
mall  fhrowds,  even  with  the  quarter  of  the  (hip.  It  is  the 
bed  of  all  winds,  as  filling  all  the  fails ;  whereas,  a  wind 
blowing  full  in  the  ftern,  is  kept  off  by  the  mizzen  and 
mam-mall.  • 

QUAY,  Key,  a  paved,  &c.  fpot  of  ground  on  the  (hore 
of  a  river,  or  in  a  port,  proper  for  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods.     See  Key. 

QUEBEC.  The  Britifh  province  of  Quebec  is  much 
the  largeft  of  any  upon  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Quebec,  which  is  the  metropolis,  and  near  the  center  of  it, 
is  tituated  in  forty-fix  degrees  fifty-five  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, and  fixty-nine  degrees  forty-eight  minutes  weft  lon- 
gitude; and  is  bounded  north-eafterly  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  river  St.  John's  ;  north-wefterly,  by  wild  un- 
inhabited lands  ;  fouth-wefterly,  by  the  fame  ;  and,  fouther- 
ly,  by  the  province  of  New-York,  the  New  England  pro- 
vinces, and  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  extending  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft  about  five  hundred  miles,  and  is 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  wide.  This  country  was 
firft  fettled  by  the  French,  who  kept  the  pofleffion  and  go- 
vernment of  it  till  September  13,  1759,  when  Quebec  was 
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furrendered  to  the  generals  Monkton  and  Townfhend,  com- 
manding the  Britifh  troops  that  had  been  deftined  for  the 
expedition  againft  it  the  preceding  fpring,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Wolfe;  and  September  8,  1760,  all  Ca- 
nada was  given  up  to  the  Englifh  in  the  capitulation  at 
Montreal,  agreed  upon  and  figned  by  general  Amherft,  and 
monfieur  de  Vaudreueil  the  French  governor;  and  has  fince 
been  confirmed  to  the  Britifh  crown  by  the  treaty  of  Foun- 
tainbleau.  The  French  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Canada  a  much  larger  territory  than  the  above  mentioned, 
talcing  into  their  claim  great  part  of  the  New  England  pro- 
vinces, and  of  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  northerly  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  wefterly  to  the  pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  foutherly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  had 
erected  a  chain  of  forts,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  to  their  fettlements  at  Louifiana,  to  fupport  their 
claim. 

They  began  the  fettlement  of  this  province  in  1605  at 
Quebec,  fituated  on  the  north  fhore  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  ;  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  fettlements  were  begun  upon  the  ifland 
of  Orleans,  which  is  in  the  river,  a  little  below  Quebec,  and 
on  each  fide  of  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  it,  and  on  feveral 
fmaller  rivers  that  fall  into  it.  Up  the  river,  from  Quebec 
about  twenty  miles,  they  foon  after  began  a  fettlement  called 
Jecorty,  and  erected  a  fort  at  Chamblee,  on  the  river  Sorriel, 
near  where  it  falls  out  of  lake  Champlain.  Soon  after  this, 
the  foundations  of  Montreal  were  laid  on  the  ifland  of 
Montreal,  fituated  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  above  two 
hundred  miles  above  Quebec. 

Another  confiderable  fettlement  was  made  at  Trois-Ri 
vieres,  or  the  Three  Rivers,  fo  called  from  a  river's  difem- 
boguing  itfelf  by  three  mouths  or  channels  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence;  and  is  fituated  about  half-way  between  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  in  a  very  delightful  place,  affording  a 
profpect  the  moll  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  any  in  the  whole 
country.  There  are  many  other  fettlements  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  thofe  which  empty  into  it, 
as  well  as  on  the  iflands  furrounded  by  it ;  but  none  de- 
fending of  particular  notice  except  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal, already  mentioned.  The  former  contains  up- 
wards of  fifteen  hundred  dwellinghoufes,  well-built,  be- 
fides  feveral  public  buildings,  which  are  (lately  and  fplen- 
did,  and  were  built  for  different  ufes,  fome  by  charitable 
perfons,  and  others  by  the  government  of  France:  there 
are  among  thefe  feveral  hofpitals,  and  not  far  from  the  town 
without  the  walls  was  a  nunnery  very  well  built,  as  was 
the  manfion-houfe  of  their  bifhop  and  Jcfuits.  This  town, 
befides  the  natural  fafety  of  its  fituation,  is  now  well  forti- 
fied. Montreal  is  near  as  large  and  populous  as  Quebec, 
and  is  much  more  pleafantly  fituated.  The  ftreets  are  re- 
gular, the  houfes  well  built,  commodious,  and  agreeable; 
and  you  may  fee  every  houfe  at  one  view  from  the  harbour, 
or  from  the  fouthermoft  fide  of  the  river,  as  the  hill,  on  the 
fide  of  which  the  town  ftands,  falls  gradually  to  the  water. 
The  public  buildings  here  exceed  thofe  of  Quebec  for  beau- 
ty, and  are  equal  in  number,  excepting  the  bifhop's  palace 
and  the  cathedral  church.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Canada  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  thoufand.  The  ifland 
of  Montreal  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  well  improved,  pro- 
ducing great  plenty  of,  greens,  and  fome  fruit;  but  the 
ifland  of  Jefus,  to  the  north  of  Montreal,  is  more  level,  and 
deemed  better  land.  There  are  feveral  other  iflands  to  the 
north  of  Montreal,  which  are  formed  by  the  Attawawas 
river,  and  "which  are  improved.  This  river  forms  alfo  the 
ifland  of  Montreal,  by  one  part  at  its  entering  at  the  weft 
end  of  it  into  the  lake  St.  Francis ;  and  the  other  part  paf- 
iing  north  of  Montreal,  forming  the  ifland  of  Jefus,  and  ma- 
ny others  of  fmaller  note,  and  joins  St.  Lawrence  at  the 
caft  end  of  the  ifland  of  Montreal.  About  the  center  of 
this  ifland  are  two  mountains,  called  the  Twins,  remarka- 
ble far  being  exactly  alike;  they  are  pretty  high,  and  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  ifland.  In  the  lake  St.  Francis, 
fouth-weft  of  Montreal,  are  feveral  iflands  that  are  inhabi- 
ted and  well  improved  ;  St.  Pierre  is  the  moft  confiderable 
of  them.  Their  uppermoft  fettlements  in  this  province  are 
at  the  Cedars,  the  wefterly  limits  of  the  province,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  falls  from  lake  Ontario. 

The  rivers,  branching  through  this  extenfive  country, 
are  very  aumerous,  and  many  of  them  navigable  a  confi- 
derable way  into  the  country ;  but  they  are  all  fwallowed 


up  in  the  tiver  St.  Lawrence.  This  river  is  eighty  miles 
wide  at  ils  entrance  into  the  fea  at  Cape  Rofiers,  on  the  fide 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  fomething  to  the  eaftward  of  which  is  the 
ifland  of  Anticufta,  of  not  much  account.  7'he  courfe  of 
the  river  is  nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  province,  from 
the  fouth-weft  to  the  north-eaft,  receiving  the  waters  ef  a 
great  many  navigable  rivers,  and  forming  a  great  variety  of 
bays,  harbours,  and  iflands;  the  moft  pleafant  and  fruitful 
of  which  is  the  ifland  of  Orleans,  a  little  below  Quebec. 
The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  excellent,  and,  being  well  improved, 
is  a  garden  for  the  city  of  Quebec,  producing  in  great  abun- 
dance all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables  common  to  the  cli- 
mate. This  ifland  is  twenty- one  miles  in  length,  and  three 
or  four  wide. 

The  French,  while  they  had  pofldiion  of  this  province, 
very  indulhioufly  reprefented  the  navigation  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  to  be  difficult  and  dangerous;  but  we  have 
fince  found  the  contrary  to  be  the  cafe,  fhips  of  the  line 
meeting  with  no  difficulty  in  going  to  Quebec.  The  land 
in  general,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  is  low  and  level ;  in- 
deed oppofite  to  Quebec  are  two  confiderable  mountains, 
called  the  Lady  Mountains,  which  from  this  place  rum 
fouth-weft  through  the  continent  to  the  country  cf  the 
Creek  Indians,  at  the  north  part  of  the  Two  Florida,  in 
one  continual  ridge  ;  and  wherever  rivers  have  forced  their 
way  through  them,  they  rife  on  each  fide  very  fteep  to  their 
common  height.  This  ridge  of  mountains  is  called  the 
Apalachian  Hills;  and  again  at  Montreal  fome  hills  appear 
to  the  north-weft  of  it. 

The  climate  here  is  cold,  the  winters  long  and  tedious, 
efpecially  in  the  north-eafterly  parts  of  the  province;  not- 
withftanding  which  the  foil  is  none  of  the  worft,  being  in 
fome  parts  both  pleafant  and  fertile,  productive  of  myft  kinds 
of  Knglifh  grain  and  vegetables,  common  to  the  climate, 
in  great  abundance;  efpecially  the  ifland  of  Orleans  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  and  the  iflands  and  lands  near  it,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  rich  foil. 

The  fummers  in  this  country  are  exceeding  pleafanr,  and 
fo  prolific  that  the  farmer  expects  to  leap  his  crop  in  lixreeti 
weeks  from  the  fowing  of  his  feed.  There  is  in  fome  parts 
of  this  province  very  excellent  timber,  fuch  as  white  pines, 
oak  of  different  kinds,  and  fpruce  in  great  abundance  :  and 
as  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  ftored  with  falmon,  eels, 
and  all  kinds  of  fifh  common  to  fuch  waters,  fo  its  forefts 
abound  with  deer,  moofe,  bears,  &c.  There  are  alfo  bea- 
vers, otters,  manins,  &c.  in  great  plenty.  In  fliort,  not- 
withftanding  its  northwardly  fituation,  it  may  be  juftly  de- 
nominated a  healthy,  fruitful,  and  pleafant  country,  afford- 
ing moft  of  the  neccfiaries  and  conveniences  of  life  ;  having 
(though  moftly  fituated  within  land),  all  the  advantages  of 
an  extended  fea-coaft,  by  means  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
which  affoidsan  eafy  conveyance  from  one  part  of  the  pro- 
vince to  another,  and  a  cheap  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, even  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  it. 

The  chief  commodiiies  exported  from  this  province  are 
timber,  furs,  deer,  elk,  and  moofe  fkins,  &c. 

The  government  of  this  province  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  religion  profefTed  by  the  French  inhabitants  is  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  being  tolerated  in  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  it  by  an  article  in  the  capitulation,  which  was  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  fubfequent  treaty,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty  having  the  appointment  of  their  bifhop.  The  Englifli, 
here  refiding,  are  of  the  church  of  England. 

QUEEN  GOLD,  is  a  royal  duty  or  revenue  belonging 
to  every  queen-confort,  during  her  marriage  to  the  king  of 
England,  both  by  law,  cuftom,  and  prefcription,  payable 
by  fundry  perfons  in  England  and  Ireland,  (upon  divers 
grants  of  the  king)  by  way  of  fine  or  oblation,  amounting 
to  ten  marks  or  upwards;  to  wit,  one  full  tenth  part  above 
the  intire  fine,  as  ten  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds 
fine,  upon  pardons,  contracts,  or  agreements ;  which  be- 
comes a  real  debt  and  duty  to  the  queen,  by  the  name  of 
aurum  regitus,  upon  the  party's  bare  agreement  with  the 
king  for  his  fine,  and  recording  it,  without  any  promife  or 
contract  for  this  tenth  part  exceeding  it.  Lib.  Nig.  Scac. 
fag.  43,  44.  Cokes  12  Rep.foi  21,  22.  and Prynne's Traits 
on  this  fubjedt.     Per  tot. 

QUICKSILVER,  a  very  ponderous  fluid  mineral,  the 
fame  as  mercury,  which  fee. 

QUILTERS.  Quilting  is  chiefly  performed  by  wo- 
men; 
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mens  but  there  are  fome  matters,  who  employ  a  number 
of  women  and  girls  in  making  bed-quilts  for  the  uphol- 
fterers.  The  women  of  this  bufinefs  not  only  make  bed- 
quilts,,  but  quilted  petticoats,  &c.  They  either  take  poor 
girls  apprentices,  whom  they  keep  for  the  fake  of  their  work, 
or  have  a  fmall  fum  for  learning  thofe  grown  up,  to  whom 
they  afterwards  pay  about  ten  or  twelve  (hillings  a  week. 

QUINTAL,  in  commerce,  a  hundred  pounds  weight. 

The  quintal  admits  of  fome  difference  in  different  places, 
according  as  the  pound  confifts  of  more  or  fewer  ounces. 

The  Englifh  quintal  ufually  confifts  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  averdupois,  and  is  divided  into  four  quarters. 

QUINTESSENCE,  quinta  effentia,  in  chemiftry,  a  pre- 
paration confifting  of  the  effential  oil  of  fome  vegetable  fub- 
ftance,  incorporated  with  fpirit  of  wine. 

Of  this  there  two  kinds,  namely,  liquid  and  dry :  the 
former  is  produced  by  putting  any  diftilled  aromatic  or  ef- 


fential oil  into  a  clean  dry  glafs,  and  pouring  to  it  twelve 
times  its  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  diftilled  from  alcali,  fo  as 
not  to  contain  the  leaft  water :  (hake  them  together,  and 
the  oil  will  intimately  mix  with  the  alcohol,  fo  as  to  form 
one  Ample  tranfparent  liquor. 

Dry  quinteffences  are  got  by  pouring  alcohol,  wherein 
an  aromatic  oil  is  diffolved,  upon  ten  times  its  weight  of 
dry  loaf  fugar,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Grind  them  ex- 
actly together  in  a  glafs  mortar,  put  the  mixture  into  a  china 
veffel,  fet  it  in  a  glafs  body,  kept  on  all  fides  moderately 
warm,  that  the  remaining  fpirit  may  gently  exhale,  and  by 
means  of  a  ftill-head,  be  collected  in  the  form  of  a  liquid 
quinteflence;  and  thus  the  fugar  will  remain  dry,  yet  im- 
pregnated with  the  quinteflence.  Let  this  now  be  put  im- 
mediately into  a  glafs  veflel  clofe  flopped,  and  preferved 
for  ufe< 
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RA  liquid  confonant,  and  the  feventeenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  was  anciently  a  numeral  letter,  denoting 
^  eighty,  and  when  a  dafh  was  at  top,  it  fignified 
eighty  thoufand. 

R  or  R,  in  medicinal  prefcriptions,  (lands  for  recipe  or 
take. 

RACK-RENT,  is  the  full  yearly  value  of  the  land  let 
by  leafe,  payable  by  tenant  for  life  or  years,  &c.  WooeCs 
Inji.  185. 

RADNORSHIRE,  makes  fome  cheefe,  and  breeds  fome 
horfes,  with  which  it  drives  a  fmall  trade,  though  hardly 
worth  regard. 

RAGS,  old  rags  may  be  imported  duty  free;  and  old 
rags,  old-ropes,  or  junk,  or  old  fifhing-nets,  for  making  pa- 
per, or  pafteboard,  not  regularly  entered  and  landed,  for- 
feited.    11  Geo.  I.  c.  7./.  10. 

RAG-MAN.  Mean  as  this  bufinefs  may  feem,  there 
are  fome  rag-men  who  employ  fome  thoufand  pounds  in  it. 
They  buy  linen  rags  of  the  rag  gatherers,  &c.  and  even  im- 
port them  from  abroad  ;  thefe  they  depofit  in  warehoufes  ; 
and,  after  they  are  forted,  fell  them  to  the  paper-makers. 
It  is  a  profitable  bufinefs ;  and  a  perfon  may  fet  up  with 
one  hundred  pounds. 

RAISINS,  called  in  the  fhops  pajjitla  and  uva,  are  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  tree  till  perfectly 
ripened,  and  then  dried  either  in  the  fun,  or  by  the  additi- 
onal heat  of  the  oven.  Grapes  of  every  kind,  preferved  in 
this  manner,  are  by  authors  called  pajfults,  and  are  accor- 
dingly diftinguifhed  into  feveral  kinds,  according  to  the  fpe- 
cies  of  grape.  What  we  have  at  prefent  differ,  as  they  are  bet- 
ter or  worfe  dried,  and  are  all  called  raifins  under  different 
additional  denominations. 

The  difference  between  raifins  dried  in  the  fun,  and 
7* 
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thofe  dried  in  ovens,  is  very  confiderable  and  obvious.  The 
former  are  fweet  and  pleafant,  the  others  have  a  whitifbnefs 
and  a  latent  acidity  with  the  fweetnefs  that  renders  them 
much  lefs  agreeable.  The  raifin  of  the  fun,  and  what  we 
call  jar-raifins,  from  their  being  imported  in  earthen  jars, 
are  all  of  the  former  kind,  and  it  is  always  underftood,  that 
fuch,  and  not  thefe  dried  in  ovens,  are  to  be  ufed  in  medicine. 

The  fineft  raifins  are  thofe  in  fome  places  called  Damas- 
cus and  jube  raifins ;  thefe  are  the  fruit  of  the  vitis  Damaf- 
cena,  and  are  diftinguifhable  from  the  others  by  their  Iarge- 
nefs  and  figure  5  they  are  flat  and  wrinkled  on  the  furface, 
foft  and  juicy  within,  near  an  inch  long,  and  femi-pellucid, 
when  held  againft  a  good  light;  they  have  an  agree- 
able vinous  tafte,  and,  when  frefh,  and  growing  on  the 
bunch,  are  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  large  olive.  The 
common  raifins  are  the  fruit  of  feveral  fpecies  of  grape, 
which  are  better  or  worfe,  according  as  they  have  been 
more  or  lefs  carefully  cured. 

TheGreeks  called  raifinsy?<^a/<s,  and  diftinguifhed  them 
into  two  kinds ;  but  this  not  according  to  their  different 
fpecies,  but  to  their  different  manner  of  being  dried.  The 
one  kind,  when  ripe,  were  cut  off  from  the  vine  and  im- 
mediately dried  in  the  fun  ;  thefe  they  called  Jlaphulce  thelo- 
peutbtsfts;  and  the  other  kind  were  fuch  as  were  not  taken 
off  the  vine,  but  only  had  the  ftalks  of  the  bunch  cut  half 
through,  and  tied  hard  round  with  a  thread,  and  were  fo 
left  to  dry  on  the  tree.  Thefe  they  called,  by  way  of  di- 
ftinilion  from  others,  uva  or  Jiaphula  patelhafa,  but  the 
difference  is  not  worth  attending  to,  the  raifin  being  the 
fame,  which  ever  method  was  taken.  The  common  way 
of  drying  grapes  for  raifins,  at  prefent,  is,  to  tie  two  or 
three  bunches  of  them  firmly  together,  while  yet  on  the 
vine,  and  dip  them  into  a  hot  lixivium  of  wood  afhes 
10  P  with 
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■with  a  little  oil  olive  in  it.  This  difpofes  them  to  fhrink 
and  wrinkle,  and  after  this  they  are  left  in  the  vine  three  or 
four  days  feparated  on  ftalks  in  a  horizontal  fituation,  and 
then  dried  in  the  fun  at  leifare,  after  cut  from  the  tree. 

All  the  kinds  of  raifins  which  have  the  fame  virtues, 
are  all  nutritive  and  balfamic,  but  are  very  fubjeft  to  fer- 
mentation with  juices  of  any  kind  ;  and  hence,  when 
eaten  immoderately,  often  bring  on  cholics-  They  are 
allowed  to  be  attenuant,  and  are  given  in  cafes  *ghere  the 
humours  are  too  thick  and  vifcid,  and  they  are  faid  to  be 
very  good  in  nephritic  complaints ;  they  are,  however,  too 
familiar  in  our  foods  to  be  much  regarded  as  a  medicine. 
They  are  an  ingredient  indeed  in  our  peftoral  decoftions, 
ind  in  fome  other  medicines  of  that  intention ;  in  which 
cafes,  as  alfo  in  all  others  where  aftringency  is  not  required 
of  them,  they  {hould  have  the  ftones  taken  out.  They 
are  ufed  in  fome  compofitions  rather  with  an  intent  of  tak- 
ing off  the  naufeous  tafte  of  other  ingredients,  than  of 
doing  any  real  fervice  themfelves. 

RAJAPOUR,  is  a  city  built  in  the  lands  of  Sevagy,  that 
famous  rebel,  who  for  a  long  time  bufied  all  the  forces  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  king  of  Vifapour,  his  matter.  It 
is  about  twenty  leagues  fromGoa,  and  produces  faltpetre, 
linens,  but  above  all  pepper,  which  is  gathered  here  in 
abundance. 

RAMBANG,  wRambam,  in  theifland  of  Java,  may 
contain  about  fix  thoufand  houfes  ;  the  company  have  a  yard 
here  for  building  fhallops  and  other  fmall  veffels ;  and  here 
is  a  great  trade  carried  on  in  rice,  &c. 

RAMSGATE  and  Sandwich  ports.  The  preamble 
to  22  Geo.  II.  fets  forth,  that  frequent  loffes  of  the  lives 
and  properties  of  hismajefty's  fubjefts  happen  in  the  Downs, 
for  want  of  a  harbour  between  the  North  and  South  Fore- 
lands, the  greateft  part  of  the  {hips  employed  in  the  trade 
of  this  nation  being  under  a  neceffity,  at  going  out  upon, 
as  well  as  returning  from  their  voyage,  to  pafs  through  the 
Downs,  and  frequently,  by  contrary  winds,  being  detained 
there  a  long  time,  during  which  they  (efpecially  the  out- 
ward-bound fhips)  are  expofed  to  violent  ftorms  and  dan- 
gerous gales  of  wind,  without  having  any  fufficient  har- 
bour to  lie  in  or  retreat  into,  or  from  whence  they  can  re- 
ceive any  affiftance;  and,  as  a  harbour  may  be  made  at  the 
town  of  Ramfgate,  convenient  for  the  reception  of  fhips, 
of,  and  under  three  hundred  tons  burden,  and  from  whence 
larger  fhips  in  diftrefs  in  the  Downs  may  be  fupplied  with 
pilots,  anchors,  cables,  and  other  affiftance  and  neceffaries ; 
and,  by  the  fmaller  fhips  taking  fhelter  in  this  harbour, 
the  larger  fhips  may  take  the  anchorage,  which,  at  prefent, 
is  occupied  by  the  fmaller,  and  by  that  means  their  anchors 
will  be  fixed  in  more  holding  ground,  and  the  fhips  not 
fo  expofed  to  the  ocean :  for  carrying  therefore  a  work  of 
fuch  public  utility  into  execution,  it  is  enafted,  that  the 
lord  warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  and  his  deputy  for  the 
time  being ;  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  lord  Romney,  Andrew 
Stone,  Efq;  the  Hon.  James  Pelham,  Efq;  &c.  fhall  be 
truftees  for  the  enlarging,  building,  and  maintaining  the 
harbour  at  Ramfgate,  by  erefting  piers  or  fuch  other 
works,  and  doing  all  other  matters,  as  five,  or  more  of 
them,  at  their  general  meeting,  fhall  think  moft  proper  for 
putting  in  execution  the  powers  of  this  aft. 

The  firft  meeting  of  the  truftees  fhall  be  on  the  firft 
Tuefday  in  July,  1749,  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of 
London ;  and  five  or  more  of  them  fhall  meet,  from  time 
to  time,  at  fuch  places  as  they  fhall  judge  moft  convenient 
for  carrying  on  and  effecting  the  purpofes  of  this  aft. 

Fifteen  or  more  of  the  truftees  at  a  public  meeting 
(fourteen  days  notice  whereof  fhall  be  given  in  the  London 
Gazette)  fhall  fettle  the  feveral  rates  and  duties  herein  after 
mentioned,  which  fhall  commence  from  and  after  the  tenth 
of  July  next  enfuing,  viz.  any  rate  or  duty  not  exceeding 
fix-pence  per  ton,  to  be  paid  by  every  Britifh  or  foreign 
(hip,  veffel,  or  crayer  of  twenty  tons  burden  or  upwards, 
and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  tons,  for  every  loading 
or  difcharging,  or  fhip  in  ballaft  within  this  realm,  from, 
to,  or  by  Ramfgate,  or  coming  into  the  harbour  there, 
not  having  a  receipt  teftifying  the  payment  thereof  before, 
On  that  voyage,  towards  the  building  and  maintaining  of 
Ramfgate  harbour;  and,  on  every  fhip  above  three  hun- 
dred tons,  any  rate  not  exceeding  two-pence  for  each  ton 
Of  the  burden  of  fuch  fhip  (except  fhips  loaden  With  coals, 
grindftones,  Purbeck,  Portland,  or  other  ftones)  and  on 


every  chaldrbn  of  coals,  or  ton  of  grindftones,  Purbeck, 
Portland,  or  other  ftones,  a  rate  not  exceeding  three-pence. 
And  fuch  rates,  when  fettled  by  the  truftees,  fhall  be  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  London  Gazette,  for  the  information  of  all 
parties,  and  fhall  be  paid  to  the  cuftomer,  or  colleftor  of 
the  cuftoms,  or  their  deputies,  or  fuch  other  perfons  as 
fhall  be  appointed  by  the  truftees  to  receive  the  fame,  in 
fuch  port  or  place,  whence  fuch  veffels  or  fhips  fhall  fet 
forth,  or  where  they  fhall  arrive  before  their  failing  from 
fuch  port,  on  their  outward-bound  voyage,  and  before 
they  unload  their  goods  on  their  homeward-bound  voyage; 
the  tonage  to  be  afcertained  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  aft  8  Annas,  intitled,  An  Aft  for  making  a 
convenient  Dock  or  Bafon  at  Liverpoole,  for  the  Security 
of  all  Ships  trading  to  or  from  the  faid  Port  of  Liver- 
poole. 

Foreign  fhips  pairing  or  being  detained  in  the  Downs, 
fhall  be  fubjeft  to  the  fame  rates  as  fhips  cleared  out,  or 
entered  into,  any  of  the  Britifh  ports,  to  be  levied  and  re- 
covered in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  rates  impofed  by 
this  aft. 

Where  the  tonage  of  any  veffel,  chargeable  with  the 
faid  rates,  cannot  otherwife  be  fettled  and  adjufted,  the 
colleftor,  or  fuch  perfon  as  five  truftees  fhall  appoint,  may 
enter  into,  and  admeafure  fuch  fhip,  according  to  the  di- 
reftions  of  this  aft ;  and,  if  any  perfon  fhall  obftruft  the 
admeafurement  of  fuch  fhip,  he  fhall  forfeit  ten  pounds 
for  every  fuch  offence,  &c. 

No  veffel,  outward  bound,  fhall  be  cleared  at  the  office 
of  the  Cuftoms ;  nor  fhall  any  veffel  be  allowed  to  enter 
at  the  faid  office,  on  a  homeward-bound  voyage,  inward, 
without  information  on  oath,  by  the  mafter  or  owner,  of 
the  burden  of  fuch  veffel,  &c.  and  after  oath  made,  and 
payment  of  the  duty,  and  producing  an  acquittance  for 
the  receipt  thereof,  the  mafter  or  owner  fhall  be  allowed, 
from  the  merchant,  for  every  ton  of  goods  loaden  on 
board  fuch  fhip  on  his  account,  a  like  fum  per  ton,  as  the 
fame  is  charged  by  this  aft;  and  the  cuftomers,  or  other 
officers  receiving  the  faid  duties,  fhall  keep  an  account 
thereof,  &c.  to  which  all  perfons  may  have  free  accefs  at 
all  feafonable  times  gratis.  And  fhall  once  in  every  month, 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  once  in  every  three  months  in 
the  out-ports,  return  and  pay  over  the  fums  received  by 
them,  &c. 

If  any  fhip  or  veftel  (other  than  as  before  excepted) 
whether  Britifh  or  foreign,  above  three  hundred  tons, 
fhall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  aft,  take  fhelter  in 
the  harbour  of  Ramfgate,  fhe  fhall  pay  for  every  ton  a 
like  rate  as  fhips  of  or  under  three  hundred  tons,  and  above 
nineteen  tons  are  liable  to;  allowance  being  made  to  the 
mafter  or  owner  for  any  rate  paid  before  by  him  on  that 
voyage,  by  virtue  of  this  aft;  and  fuch  fhip  fhall  ever  af- 
ter be  liable  to  the  fame  rates. 

No  coafting  veffel  or  fifherman  fhall  pay  the  rates  more 
than  once  in  one  year. 

The  colleftors,  &c.  may  go  on  board  any  veffel,  and 
demand  the  duties,  and  for  non-payment  may  diftrain  fuch 
veffel,  tackle,  &c.  and,  in  ten  days  after,  make  fale  there- 
of, &c. 

If  any  mafter  of  any  veffel  fhall  elude  the  payment  of 
faid  duties,  the  fame  fhall  be  recovered,  as  the  fines  and 
penalties  are  herein  after  direfted. 

Five  or  more  truftees,  and  perfons  employed  by  them, 
may  remove  any  obftruftions  that  may  be  neceffary  to  be 
taken  away,  for  the  enlarging,  building,  and  maintaining 
the  faid  harbour  at  Ramfgate,  or  for  the  better  attaining 
the  purpofes  of  this  aft,  making  fatisfaftion  to  the  owners 
of  the  premifes. 

Five  or  more  truftees  may  contraft  for  the  making  or  do- 
ing all  or  any  part  of  the  work  or  bufinefs  to  be  done  in 
completing  the  faid  harbour,  and  for  timber,  ftones,  or 
other  materials,  whkh  fhall  be  ufed  therein ;  and  they  may 
agree  with  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  all  fuch  buildings, 
grounds,  or  eftates,  as  fhall  be  neceffary  for  the  execution 
of  the  purpofes  of  this  aft. 

All  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  whether  aggregate  or 
fole,  and  all  feoffees  in  truft,  executors,  adminiftrators, 
guardians,  or  truftees  whatfoever,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  any 
infants,  femes  covert,  or  ceftuique  trufts,  and  all  perfons 
feized,  poffeffed  of,  or  interefted  in  any  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  which  fhall  be  adjudged  neceffary  for  the 
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purpofes  aforefaid,  arc  empowered  to  agree  with  the  truftees, 
or.  five  or  more  of  them,  at  any  of  their  public  meetings 
appointed  for  the  tale  thereof,  and  to  fell  and  convey  the 
fame.;  and  all  contracts  and  conveyances,  which  fhall  be 
fo  made  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  fhall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purpofes. 

,  And  all  feoffees  in  truft,  executors,  &c.  are  indemnified 
for  what  they  mail  do  by  virtue  of  this  aft ;  and,  if  it 
fhall  happen  that  any  perfon,  body,  or  bodies  politic  or 
corporate,  fhall  decline,  or  refufe  to  treat,  or  agree,  about 
the  fale  of  the  faid  lands  and  tenements,  five  or  more 
truftees  (hall  iffue  their  warrant  to  thefheriff  of  the  county, 
tofummonand  return  a  jury  of  twenty-four  perfons,  qua- 
lified to  be  returned  for  trials  of  iflue  joined  in  any  of  the 
courts  at  Weftminfter,  to  appear  before  them  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  and  alfo  to  return  iflues  upon  every 
fuch  perfons,  the  fum  of  forty  (hillings,  which  fhall  be  duly 
eftreated  and  levied  ;  and,  for  default  of  a  fuficient  num- 
ber of  jurymen  appearing,  the  flieriff",  or  his  deputy,  (hall 
return  twelve  indifferent  men  of  the  ftanders-by,  or  that 
can  be  fpeedily  procured,  to  make  up  the  jury,  who  fhall 
view  the  lands  and  tenements  in  queftion,  and  fhall, 
upon  their  oaths  (which  oaths,  and  alfo  proper  oaths 
to  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  examined  as  witneffes, 
five  or  more  of.  the  truftees  fhall  adminifter)  enquire 
into  the  value  thereof,  and  affefs  fuch  damages  and  recom- 
pence  of  the  fame  as  they  fhall  think  fit ;  and  the  truftees 
fhall  give  judgment  for  the  fums  to  be  afreffed  by  fuch  jury; 
which  verdict,  and  the  determination  thereupon  pronounced 
by  five  or  more  truftees,  and  the  recompence  affefled, 
(twenty  days  notice  at  leaft  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place 
for  their  meeting,  being  firft  given  to  every  perfon  con- 
cerned, or  left  at  his  or  her  dwelling-houfe,  or  ufual  place 
of  abode,  or  with  fome  tenant  or  occupier  of  fome  land  or 
tenements  of  the  party  near  the  harbour  of  Ramfgate,  in 
cafe  fuch  party  cannot  be  found  to  be  ferved  with  fuch  no- 
tice) fhall  be  binding  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  againft  all 
parties  whatfoever ;  and  the  faid  decrees  fhall  be  fet  down 
in  writing,  under  the  hands  and  teals  of  the  truftees,  who 
fhall  make  the  fame,  and  kept  amongft  the  records  of  the 
feffions  for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  the  fame,  or  copies 
thereof,  fhall  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  all  courts  of  law 
or  equity  ;  and,  upon  payment  or  tender  of  fuch  fum  to 
the  parties,  at  his  or  their  dwelling-houfe,  or,  if  they 
have  none,  at  the  houfe  of  fome  tenant  or  occupier  of  fome 
lands  of  that  party,  near  the  faid  harbour  of  Ramfgate ; 
and,  in  cafe  of.  their  refufal,  upon  payment  of  the  faid 
fum  into  the  hands  of  fuch  perfon  as  five  truftees  fhall  ap- 
point, for  the  ufe  of  the  parties  interefted  ;  it  fhall  then, 
and  not  before,  be  lawful  for  the  truftees,  or  their  work- 
men, to  make  ufe  of  the  faid  lands  as  they  fhall  think  re- 
quifite  for  the  purpofes  of  this  act,  and  they  are  indemni- 
fied againft  the  faid  owners  and  occupiers,  &c. 

If  the  truftees  fhall  build  any  works  relating  to  the  faid 
harbour,  upon  any  lands  or  tenements,  the  property  whereof 
is  not,  at,  or  before  fuch  time,  claimed  or  afcertained  ; 
and,  if  any  perfon  fhall  afterwards  claim  the  fame,  and 
prove  his  title  thereto,  then  the  value  thereof,  before  the 
works  were  erected,  fhall  be  afcertained  by  a  jury,  in 
manner  before  directed ;  and,  upon  payment  or  tender  of 
the  money  that  fhall  be  affefled,  the  property  of  fuch  per- 
fon in  the  faid  lands  fhall  ceafe,  and  the  fame  be  vefted  in 
the  truftees. 

Fifteen,  or  more,  truftees  may  borrow  any  fum  not  ex- 
ceeding feventy  thoufand  pounds  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid, 
and  affign  over  the  duties  as  a  fecurity  for  repayment  of  the 
fame,  with  intereft  not  exceeding  five  pounds  per  cent, 
per  ann. ;  and  the  fame  fhall  be  applied  towards  the  enlarg- 
ing and  completing  the  faid  harbour,  the  charges  of  paff- 
ing  this  act  to  be  firft  paid. 

Any  perfons  may  advance  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
faid  fum  of  feventy  thoufand  pounds  for  the  abfolute  pur- 
chafe  of  annuities,  to  be  paid  for  the  natural  lives  of  fuch 
perfons  as  fhall  be  nominated  by  the  contributors  at  the  time 
of  payment  of  fheir  refpective  contribution-monies ;  the 
faid  annuities  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  ten 
(hillings  per  ann.  for  every  hundred  pounds,  and  to  be 
payable  at  the  bank  of  England,  or  at  fuch  other  place  in 
London,  as  fifteen  or  more  of  the  truftees  fhall  direct,  to 
the  purchafers,  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  afligns,  at 
fuch  times  and  in  fuch  proportions  as  fhall  be  agreed  upon. 


The  rates  fhall  not  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  in- 
tereft of  any  greater  fum  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  at  any 
one  time,  upon  annuities  for  lives. 

One  or  more  books  fhall  be  provided  and  kept  by  the 
truftees,  in  which  fhall  be  entered  the  names  and  places  of 
abode  of  the  purchafers  of  any  of  the  faid  annuities,  and 
of  all  perfons  by  whofe  hands  they  fhall  pay  in  any  fura 
upon  this  ait,  and  alfo  of  the  perfons  for  whofe  lives 
the  annuities  fhall  be  purchafed,  and  the  purchafe-money, 
and  days  of  payment ;  to  which  books  the  refpective  pur- 
chafers and  perfons,  impowered  by  them,  fhall  have  re- 
courfe,  at  all  feafonable  times,  gratis ;  and  if  any  doubt 
arifes,  as  to  the  life  of  any  perfon,  on  which  an  annuity 
fhall  be  payable,  five  or  more  truftees  may  depute  any  per- 
fon, before  each  payment,  to  vifit  fuch  annuitant ;  and,  if 
fuch  perfon  fhall  be  refufed  admittance  to  the  faid  annui- 
tant, at  any  feafonable  time,  the  annuity  fhall  from  fuch 
time  ceafe,  till  the  life  of  the  faid  annuitant  be  proved  to 
five  or  more  truftees  at  their  publick  meeting,  either  by  his 
or  her  perfonal  appearance,  or  by  the  oaths  of  two  credible 
witneffes,  when  the  faid  annuity,  together  with  the  arrears^ 
fhall  be  paid. 

The  faid  annuities  fhall  be  paid  out  of  the  monies  arifirig 
by  the  duties  of  this  act ;  and  the  contributors,  their  exe- 
cutors, and  afligns,  fhall  enjoy  the  annuities,  during  the; 
natural  lives  of  the  perfons  nominated  by  them,  and  fhall 
have  abfolute  and  indefeazible  eftates  therein;  and  the 
fame  fhall  be  free  from  all  taxes. 

The  contributors,  or  their  affigns,  upon  payment  of  the 
confideration  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  unto  fifteen 
truftees,  or  to  fuch  perfon  as  they  fhall  appoint,  fhall  have 
receipts  for  the  fame ;  and,  upon  payment  of  the  pur- 
chafe-money, fhall  have  an  order  in  parchment  for  pay- 
ment of  the  annuity,  during  the  natural  life  of  the  perfon 
nominated,  in  which  fhall  be  inferred,  how  much  the  fum 
paid  by  fuch  contributor,  together  with  the  other  fums 
paid  in  on  annuities  before  that  time,  do  amount  to,  that 
it  may  be  known  how  nearly  the  faid  fum  of  feventy  thou- 
fand pounds  is  complete,  and  when  it  fhall  be  completed  ; 
which  order  fhall  be  made  by  five  or  more  truftees  at  a 
public  meeting,  and,  after  figning  thereof,  fhall  be  good 
in  law. 

The  annuitants,  or  their  affigns,  may,  from  time  to 
time,  aflign  over  the  faid  annuities,  or  any  part  thereof^ 
and  an  entry  thereof  fhall  be  made  gratis,  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  by  fuch  perfon  as  five  or  more  of  the  tpuftees  fhall  ap- 
point for  that  purpofe,  at  the  charge  of  the  truftees,  in 
fuch  place  within  London,  as  fifteen  or  more  truftees  fhall 
appoint. 

The  rates  fhall  be  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  the 
annuities,  and,  upon  default  of  payment  thereof  within 
forty  days  after  the  times  they  fhall  be  made  payable,  they 
fhall  veft  in  the  annuitants  until  the  fame  be  paid,  with 
intereft,  and  the  charges  occafioned  thereby;  and  they 
fhall  have  the  fame  power,  &c.  of  collecting  and  levying 
the  faid  duties  as  the  truftees  were  inverted  with. 

The  money  arifing  by  fale  of  the  annuities  fhall  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  firft  place,  in  paying  off  monies  borrowed  at 
intereft,  as  aforefaid,  and  afterwards  for  difcharging  the 
expences  of  enlarging  and  building  the  faid  harbour. 

The  truftees  fhall  meet  once  in  every  year,  fourteen  days 
notice  whereof  (hall  be  given  in  the  London  Gazette  ;  and 
they,  or  fifteen  or  more  of  them,  at  fuch  meeting,  fhall 
examine  what  annuities  have  determined  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  fhall  afcertain  the  rates  neceflary  to  be 
raifed  for  the  fucceeding  year;  and  the  fame  fhall  be  le- 
vied according  to  the  proportions  before-mentioned,  and 
fhall  be  advertifed  in  the  London  Gazette;  but,  if  they 
fhall  continue  the  rates  of  the  fucceeding  year  or  years, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  former  year,  or  fhall 
neglect  or  refufe  to  meet  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  then 
the  rates  fhall  be  levied  according  to  the  proportion  directed 
by  the  laft  advertifement  in  the  London  Gazette  for  that 
purpofe,  which  fhall  be  the  rule  to  go  by,  until  the  faid 
rates  fhall  be  again  afcertained  and  publifhed  according  to 
the  directions  of  this  act. 

As  foon  as  the  faid  fum  of  feventy  thoufand  pounds  fhall 
be  raifed  and  paid  to  the  truftees,  by  granting  annuities, 
and  the  intereft  of  the  feveral  annuitants  fhall  ceafe  by  their 
deaths,  the  duties  granted  by  this  act  fhall  abfolutely  ceafe 
and  determine ;  and  if,  after  the  determination  of  the  an- 
nuities 
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nutties,  and  finifhing  the  faid  harbour,  any  furplus  (hall 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  truftees,  the  fame  fhall  be  paid 
into  the  chamber  of  London,  and  an  account  thereof  laid 
before  the  parliament  at  their  then  next  fitting. 

Fifteen  or  more  of  the  truftees  may  appoint  collectors,  a 
furveyor,  treafurer,  &c.  of  the  duties,  and  appoint  them 
falaries,  and  difplace  them  at  pleafure. 

They  are  to  take  fecurity  for  fuch  officers,  and  meet 
once  yearly  to  examine  and  audit  their  accounts. 

The  account  fo  ftated  and  figned  by  the  truftees  fhall  be 
laid,  within  three  months  after,  before  the  mayor  and  court 
of-  aldermen  in  London,  and  fuch  four  as  the  court  fhall 
appoint  (not  being  truftees)  may  fummon,  and  examine 
upon  oath,  every  perfon  they  fhall  think  fiti  and,  finding 
any  one  guilty  of  embezzlement  or  mifapplication  of  the 
faid  money,  they  fhall  impofe  on  him  any  fine,  not  exceed- 
ing double  the  fum  embezzled. 

The  faid  fines  fhall  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  and,  in 
default  of  fuch  diftrefs,  the  offender  fhall  be  committed  to 
the  common  goal  of  the  county,  where  he  fhall  live,  until 
payment,  &c. 

If  the  truftees  fhall  erect  a  bafon  in  the  faid  harbour, 
every  veffel,  before  fhe  goes  into  the  gates,  fhall  take  down 
her  fails,  fo  that  fhe  may  not  go  failing  in,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  ten  pounds. 

If  the  bafon  fhall  be  fo  filled  with  fhipping,  as  not  to 
admit,  with  fafety,  more  veffels,  five  or  more  truftees,  or 
fuch  perfon  as  they  fhall  appoint,  may  remove  into  the 
harbour  fuch  fhip  or  veffel,  as  he  or  they  fhall  think  proper; 
the  mafter,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  notice  in  writ- 
ing given  to  him,  or  left  on  board  his  fhip  for  that  purpofe, 
neglecting  to  remove  the  fame  within  a  convenient  time, 
thofe  veffels  to  be  firft  removed  out  of  the  bafon,  as  fhall 
be  laid  up  or  moored,  or  are  not  upon  an  outward  or  home- 
ward-bound voyage;  next,  fuch  as  are  upon  an  outward 
or  homeward-bound  voyage,  but  which  may,  with  the 
leaft  danger,  be  removed,  and  lie  in  the  faid  harbour,  that 
fhips  coming  in,  and  lefs  capable  of  taking  the  ground, 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  bafon ;  and  the  faid  mafter 
fhall  pay  the  charges  of  removing  fuch  veffel,  to  be  levied 
and  applied  as  the  fines  and  penalties  are  directed  by 
this  act. 

If  any  mafter,  or  other  perfon,  fhall  obftrucr  the  re- 
moval of  fuch  fhip,  he  fhall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds. 
And  if  any  perfon,  employed  by  the  truftees,  fhall  wil- 
fully abufe  his  authority  of  removing  fuch  fhips,  and  fhall 
be  judged  fo  to  have  done,  by  five  or  more  of  the  truftees, 
&c.  they  fhall  impofe  any  fine  on  him,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds,  &c. 

If  any  truftee  fhall  die,  or  refufe  to  aft,  nine  or  more 
of  the  remaining  truftees  may  appoint  others,  &c. 

The  property  of  all  the  piers,  docks,  wharfs,  and  other 
works ;  and  alfo  of  the  ground  whereon  fuch  works  fhall 
be  erected,  as  well  as  all  fuch  right  and  property,  as  now 
appertaineth  to  the  faid  pier  or  harbour  of  Ramfgate,  fhall 
be  vefted  in  the  truftees,  and  they,  or  five,  or  more  of 
them,  may  bring  actions,  and  prefer  bills  of  indictment, 
againft  any  perfons  who  fhall  ileal,  break  down,  or  fpoil 
any  of  the  works  or  materials,  or  do  any  thing  whereby 
damage  may  accrue  to  the  works  or  harbour;  and  they 
may  let  out,  for  the  heft  rent  that  can  be  had,  fuch  wharfs, 
docks,  or  lands,  as  are  vefted  in  them,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  fixty  years,  the  rent  to  be  applied  towards  en- 
larging and  completing  the  faid  harbour ;  and,  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  faid  trufts,  and  determination  of  the 
leafes,  the  property  of  the  faid  piers,  docks,  wharfs,  and 
other  works,  and  alfo  of  the  faid  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  (hall  be  vefted  in,  and  difpofed  of,  by  au- 
thority of  parliament. 

The  truftees  in  the  letting  fuch  wharfs,  docks,  or  other 
works,  fhall  exprefsly  mention  what  fums  (hall  be  taken 
by  the  refpective  tenants,  of  the  mafter  of  any  veffei  which 
fhall  occupy  the  fame;  and,  if  the  tenant  fhall  demand,  or 
take  more  than  the  fum  ftipulated  ;  he  fhall,  for  every  fuch 
offence,  forfeit  treble  the  fum  demanded,  more  than  he 
fhall  be  allowed  to  take,  by  fuch  agreement,  &c. 

All  the  receipts,  payments,  debts,  credits,  and  con- 
tracts, made  with,  and  by,  the  artificers  and  workmen 
employed,  and  alfo  an  account  of  all  monies  received  and 
borrowed,  and  all  othe«  proceedings  of  the  truftees,  fhall 
be  entered  into  one  or  more  books,  &o 
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No  truftee  fhall  have  any  office,  or  place  of  profit  arifing 
by  any  of  the  faid  duties,  and  the  truftees  fhall,  at  all  their 
meetings,  defray  their  own  expences,  and  fhall  give  fuch 
public  notice  of  their  meetings,  as  fhall  be  agreed  upon  by 
five  or  more  of  them. 

From  and  after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  July,  1749,  all  du- 
ties on  fhipping,  which  may  have  heretofore  been  demanded 
at  the  port  of  Ramfgate,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever, 
fhall  abfolutely  ceafe ;  and  no  demand  fhall  be  made  of 
any  duty,  other  than  what  is  made  payable  by  this  act. 

This  act  fhall  not  extend  to  charge,  with  any  of  the  faid 
rates  or  duties,  any  fhip  or  veffel  which  fhall  be  bound  to 
or  from  the  town  of  Sandwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
the  mafter  producing  a  certificate  verified  upon  oath,  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  the  mayor  of  Sandwich,  attefting  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  town  own  the  whole  or  major 
part  of  fuch  veffel ;  and  all  fuch  veffels  may  pafs  in  and 
out  of  the  harbour  without  paying  duty. 

Out  of  the  money  arifing  by  the  rates,  the  treafurer  or 
receiver  fhall  pay  two  hundredjjounds  per  arm.  during  the 
continuance  of  this  act,  into  the  hands  of  the  mayor  and 
jurats  of  Sandwich,  or  to  fuch  perfons  as  they  fhall  autho- 
rize to  receive  the  fame,  by  four- equal  quarterly  payments, 
viz.  upon  September  29,  December  25,  March  25,  and 
June  24;  the  firft  payment  to  be  made  upon  the  29th  of 
September,  1749,  the  faid  money  to  be  applied,  in  the  firft 
place,  in  difcharging  the  expences  incurred  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  Sandwich,  on  account  of  applying  for,  or  mak- 
ing this  act,  or  in  any  manner  relating  thereto ;  and  after- 
wards in  cleanfing,  depthening',  and  preferving  the  faid 
haven,  or  in  erecting  and  maintaining  a  pier,  or  fuch  other 
works  for  that  purpofe,  as  the  mayor  and  jurats  fhall,  by 
writing  under  their  hands  and  feals,  direct ;  and,  if  the 
faid  fum  fhall  not  be  paid  within  fourteen  days  after  it  fhall 
become  due,  the  mayor  and  jurats  may  recover  the  fame 
againft  the  faid  treafurer  or  receiver,  together  with  the 
damages  fuftained  by  the  non-payment,  and  full  cofts  of 
fuit  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  &c. 

The  receipt  of  the  faid  mayor  and  jurats,  or  of  fuch 
perfon  as  they  fhall  appoint  to  receive  the  faid  fum,  fhall 
difcharge  the  faid  treafurer  or  receiver  for  the  payment 
thereof. 

The  faid  mayor  and  jurats  fhall  caufe  a  book  or  books 
to  be  kept,  of  the  dates  and  fums  of  money  received  and 
difburfed,  and  of  all  their  proceedings,  in  execution  of  the 
truft  hereby  repofed  in  them  ;  to  which  books  all  perfons 
interefted  fhall  have  free  accefs  gratis,  &c. 

From  and  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  1749,  no  more 
than  two  veffels  fhall  lie  abreaft  in  the  faid  haven  longer 
than  one  tide,  unlefs  upon  fome  unavoidable  occafion,  of 
which  the  mayor  fhall  judge,  and  fhall  take  fuch  order 
therein  as  he  fhall  think  reafonable ;  and,  if  the  mafter 
of  any  veffel  fhall  not  obey  fuch  order  of  the  mayor  for 
removing  his  fhip,  he  fhall  forfeit  any  fum  not  exceeding 
forty  fhillings,  &c. 

If  it  fhall  appear  to  the  truftees,  or  fifteen  of  them,  that 
it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this 
kingdom,  to  erect  any  works  at  the  haven  of  Sandwich, 
more  than  the  annual  fum  of  two  hundred  pounds  will  be 
fufficient  for,  they  may,  at  any  meeting  to  be  held  for  that 
purpofe,  (fourteen  days  notice  thereof  being  given  in  the 
London  Gazette)  order  any  fum  not  exceeding  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds  out  of  the  duties  aforefaid,  to  be  applied  to 
that  purpofe. 

All  veffels  belonging  to  the  towns  of  Dover,  Waymouth, 
and  Melcombe  Regis,  Lyme  Regis,  and  Great  Yarmouth, 
fhall  be  exempted  from  payment  of  the  duties  aforefaid, 
the  matters  or  owners  producing  a  certificate,  verified  upon 
oath  before  the  refpective  mayors  of  the  faid  places,  that 
the  faid  veffels  belong  thereto,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
are  owners  of  the  greateft  part  of  fuch  fhips. 

This  act  fhall  be  deemed  a  public  ait,  &c. 

RANSOM,  fignifies  properly  the  fum  that  is  paid  for 
the  redeeming  one  that  is  taken  prifoner  in  war. 

A  fhip  was  taken  by  the  French  ;  the  mafter  (having  a 
fhare  in  her)  ranfomed  her  for  eighteen  hundred  pounds, 
and  was  taken  to  France  as  an  hoftage  for  this  money.  And 
by  lord  chancellor,  the  ranfom  money  muft  be  raifed  out  of 
the  profits,  notwithftanding  any  former  mortgage  of  the 
fhip  ;  for  if  there  was  a  precedent  mortgage,  what  would 
become  of  the  fecurity,  if  the  ihip  had  not  been  redeemed  i 
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After  the  fhip  had  been  redeemed,  fhe  performed  her  in- 
tended voyage,  and  the  freight  money  received  after  re- 
demption was  the  firft  profits  arifing,  and  out  of  them  all 
the  ranfom  money  is  to  be  fatisfied ;  the  infurers  always 
pay  a-part  of  the  ranfom  money.  Eaft.  8  Ann.  Hope  v. 
Winter,  M.S.  Rep.  2.  Eq.  Abr.  690.  See  Privateers. 
RAPE  SEED.  To  what  duties  liable  on  importation. 
2  Will,  and  Mar.  fejf.  2.  c.  4.  /  31. 

Rape  denotes  the  ftalks  of  the  clutters  of  grapes  When 
clear  of  the  fruit. 

It  is  ufed  in  making  of  vinegar,  being  firft  put  into  a 
place  to  four  by  itfelf  before  it  is  caft  into  the  vinegar 
veffel. 

The  only  way  of  keeping  rape  is  to  fill  the  veffel  wherein 
it  is  contained  with  wine  or  vinegar. 

RASBERRY,  a  well  known  fruit,  of  a  delicate  flavour. 
Of  all  our  made  wines,  thofe  of  ftrawberries  and  raf- 
berries  are  moft  delicious  to  the  tafte ;  they  lightly  and 
pleafantly  ftimulate  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  nofe  with 
a  moft  agreeable  fmell  and  tafte,  which  proceeds  from  a 
tincture  of  their  effential  fait  and  fine  oil,  for  the  princi- 
ples of  both  thofe  berries  are  very  near  the  fame,  only  raf- 
berrics  contain  more  fine  oil,  and  the  other  more  phlegm. 

RATAFIA,  a  fine  fpirituous  liquor,  prepared  from  the 
kernels,  &c.  of  feveral  kinds  of  fruits,  particularly  cher- 
ries and  apricots.  That  of  cherries  is  prepared  by  bruifing 
the  cherries,  and  putting  them  into  a  veffel  wherein  brandy 
has  been  kept ;  then  adding  to  them  the  kernels  of  cherries, 
with  ftrawberries,  fugar,  cinnamon,  white  pepper,  nut- 
megs, cloves,  and  to  twenty  pounds  of  cherries,  add  ten 

quarts  of .     The  veffel  is  left  open  ten  or  twelve 

days,  then  flopped  clofe  for  upwards  of  two  months  before 
it  be  tapped.  That  of  apricots  is  prepared  two  ways,  viz. 
either  by  boiling  the  apricots  in  white  wine,  adding  to  the 
liquor  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy,  with  fugar,  cinnamon, 
mace,  and  the  kernels  of  the  apricots;  infufing  the  whole 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  then  {training  the  liquor,  and  putting 
it  up  for  ufe  :  or  by  infufing  the  apricots,  cut  in  pieces,  in 
brandy,  for  a  day  or  two,  paffing  it  through  a  ftraining-bag, 
and  putting  thereto  the  ufual  ingredients. 

RATE,  a  valuation  of  every  man's  eftate;  or  the  ap- 
pointing and  fetting  down  how  much  every  one  fhall  pay, 
or  be  charged  with  any  tax.  Stat.  53  Edw.  II.  See  Carts, 
Pilots,  Porters,  for  their  rates. 

Rate,  of  a  fhip  of  war,  is  its  order,  degree,  or  dift  inc- 
tion,  as  to  magnitude,  burden,  &c.  and  this  is  ufually  ac- 
counted by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  gun-deck,  the 
number  of  guns  they  contain,  and  the  number  of  men  and 
guns  they  carry.  For  fuch  men  of  war  as  have  their  gun- 
decks  from  159  to  174  feet  in  length,  and  from  44  to  50 
feet  broad:  that  contain  from  1714  to  1920  tons:  that 
have  from  750  to  850  men,  and  carry  from  96  to  no 
guns ;  we  reckon  of  the  firft  rate. 

Second  rate  (hips,  have  their  gun-decks  from  153  feet 
to  165  feet  long,  and  from  41  to  46  broad ;  contain  from 
1200  to  1600  tons,  and  carry  from  660  to  750  men,  and 
from  84  to  90  guns. 

Third  rates,  have  their  gun-decks  from  142  to  158  feet 
in  length,  and  from  37  to  42  feet  broad  ;  they  contain  from 
1 100  to  1224  tons,  and  carry  from  410  to  480  men,  and 
from  64  to  80  guns. 

Fourth  rates,  are  on  the  gun-deck  from  1 18  to  146  feet, 
and  from  29  to  38  broad ;  they  contain  from  711  to  1068 
tons,  and  carry  from  340  to  400  men,  and  from  48  to 
60  guns. 

Fifth  rates  have  their  gun-decks  from  100  to  120  feet 
long,  and  from  29  to  31  feet  broad  ;  contain  from  550  to 
678  tons,  and  carry  from  210  to  250  men,  and  from  26  to 

44  guns- 
Sixth  rates,  have  their  gun-decks  from  87  to  95  feet 

long,  and   from  22  to  25  feet  broad  ;    they  contain  from 

216  to  430  tons,  and  carry  from  120  to  150  men,  and 

from  16  to  24  guns. 

RATEEN,  or  Ratten,  in  commerce,  a  thick  woollen 
fluff,  quilted,  wove  on  a  loom  with  four  treadles  like  ferges 
and  other  fluffs  that  have  the  whale  or  quilling.  There 
are  fome  prepared  like  cloths,  others  leftfimply  in  the  hair, 
and  others  where  the  hair  or  nap  is  frized. 

RATEL.     See  Batman. 

RATIS,  a  weight  ufed  for  diamonds,  at  the  mine  of 
Soumelpour  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal ;  and  in  all  the 
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Great  Mogul's  empire  for  diamonds  and  pearls  it  is  feven- 
eighths  of  a  carat,  or  three  grains  and  a  half. 

RATTANS.  To  what  duties  liable  on  importation. 
4  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  /  2.' 

REALGAR,  called  generally  red orp'iment.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  native  and  factitious.  The  native  is  dug  out  of  the 
fame  mines  with  orpiment,  being  of  a  cinnabarine  colour, 
and  fmelling  like  fulphur  and  garlic,  when  burnt,  and  made 
up  in  folid  brittle  globes.  The  factitious  kind  is  made  of  or- 
piment melted  and  boiled  for  fome  time  in  fubliming  veffels, 
by  which  the  yellow  flowers  are  raifed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  veffels,  and  the  mafs  remaining  at  the  bottom  being 
condenfed  by  cold,  becomes  of  a  red  colour  like  cinnabar  ; 
which,  if  expofed  to  the  free  air  for  a  long  time,  becomes 
covered  with  a  foluble  efHorefcence.  This  realgar  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  factitious  red  arfenic.  See 
Arsenic. 

Realgar  is  brought  from  China  in  different  figures,  which 
feem  to  be  caft  in  moulds. 

This  matter  being  of  an  arfenical  quality,  its  correction 
firft  propofed  by  Helmont,  and  afterwards  published  by 
Dallicot,  firft  phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  which  has 
been  found  fuccefsful  in  many  maladies,  is  this: 

Put  any  quantity  of  realgar,  finely  powdered  into  a  glafs 
matrafs,  and  pour  upon  it  as  much  of  a  ftrong  lixivium  of 
tartar  and  nitre,  as1  will  fwim  four  fingers  breadth  above 
the  realgar.  Digeft  them  in  a  fand  heat  for  twenty-four 
hours,  making  the  matrafs  very  often.  Then  pouring  off 
and  preferving  the  tincture,  pour  new  lixivium  upon  the 
powder,  and  repeat  the  whole  operation,  till  almoil  the 
realgar  is  diffolved,  fome  indiffoluble  metallic  parts  only 
remaining.  Afterwards  mix  all  the  tinctures  together, 
pafs  them  through  cap-paper,  and  pour  at  feveral  times  as 
much  vinegar  of  lead  to  the  drained  liquor,  as  will  preci- 
pitate all  that  can  be  feparated  from  it.  Then  pouring  off 
the  clear  liquor  from  the  precipitate  by  inclination,  let  the 
powder  be  wafJhed  from  warm  water  till  it  becomes  almoft 
infipid ;  and  when  it  is  well  dried,  burn  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  upon  it,  and  then  calcine  it 
with  the  tincture  of  opium  extracted  with  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  powder  fo  prepared,  is  a  gentle  efcharotic,  of  great 
fervice  in  cancerous  fwellings. 
RE-ASSURANCE.     See  Insurance. 
REBATE,  in  commerce,   a  term  frequently  ufed  at 
Amfterdam,  for  a  difcount  or  abatement  in  the  price  of  cer- ' 
tain  commodities,  when  the  buyer  advances  the  ium  in  hand, 
for  which  he  might  have  had  credit. 

Among  us,  rebate  is  called  prompt-payment,  and  is  efti- 
mated  by  month's,  and  is  only  allowed  for  certain  kinds  of 
merchandizes. 

RECEIPT,  or  Receit,  in  commerae,  a  difcharge  in 
writing,  in  order  to  fhew  that  a  thing  has  been  paid  off  or 
acquitted. 

RECHANGE,  or  Re-Exchange,  in  commerce,  a 
fecond  payment  of  the  price  of  exchange,  or,  rather,  the 
price  of  a  new  exchange,  due  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  that 
comes  to  be  protefted,,  and  to  be  refunded  the  bearer  by  the 
drawer  or  indorfer. 

The  occafion  of  rechange  is,  when  the  bearer  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  after  protefting  it  for  want  either  of  accept- 
ance, or  of  payment,  borrows  money  on  his  own  promife 
bond,  or  the  like  ;  or  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  in  the  place 
where  the  payment  was  to  be  made,  on  the  perfon  who 
furnifhed  the  firft ;  for  which  he  pays  a  fecond  exchange, 
which  being  added  to  the  firft  already  paid,  the  drawer  of 
the  firft  bill  makes  two  exchanges,  properly  called  exchange 
and  re-exchange. 

The  bearer  of  a  protefted  bill  has  a  right  to  recover  both 
the  one  and  the  other  on  the  drawer,  yet  the  fimple  pro- 
teftation  the  bearer  makes  in  the  act  of  proteft,  that  he  will 
take  up  a  like  fum  at  re-exchange,  for  want  of  his  bill  be- 
ing accepted  or  paid,  is  not  fufficient  to  intitle  him  to  de- 
mand the  re-imburfement  of  his  re-exchange,  unlefs  he 
make  it  appear  he  has  actually  taken  up  money  in  the  place 
whereon  the  bill  was  drawn. 

Otherwife  the  rechange  will  amount  to  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  the  firft  exchange,  with  intereft,  the  expences  of 
protefting,  and  of  the  journey,  if  there  have  been  any. 

If  a  bill  of  exchange,  payable  to  the  bearer,  or  order, 

come  to  be  protefled,  the  rechange  is  only  due  upon  the 

drawer  for  the  place  where  the  remittance  was  made;  not 
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for  thofe  places  where  it  may  have  been  negotiated ;  at 
leaft,  the  drawer  has  a  right  to  be  refunded  his  rechange 
for  thofe  places,  by  the  indprfer. 

Indeed  the  rechange  is  due  from  the  drawer,  upon  all 
places,  where  a  power  of  negociating  is  given  by  the  bill, 
and  upon  all  others,  if  the  power  of  negotiating  be  inde- 
finite. Laftly,  the  intereft  of  the  rechange  of  the  expends 
of  the  proteft,  and  the  journey,  are  only  due  from  the  day 
of  the  demand. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Gibelins  driven  out  of  Italy  by 
the  Guelphs,  and  Sheltered  at  Amfterdam,  who  firft  efta- 
blifhed  the  cuftom  of  rechange,  on  pretence  of  the  inte- 
refts,  damages,  and  expences  they  underwent,  when  the 
bills  given  them  for  the  effects  they  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon,  were  not  accepted,  but  came  to  be  protefted. 

RECKONING,  in  navigation,  the  aft  of  keeping  an 
account  of  the  fhip's  way,  fo  as  to  be  able,  at  any  time,  to 
know  what  latitude  and  longitude  file  is  in,  and  her  diftance 
from  any  port,  &c. 

Dead  reckoning,  in  navigation,  the  account  of  a  fhip's 
way,  &c.  deduced  intirely  from  the  log-line,  and  courfe- 
fteered,  before  it  is  corrected  by  any  obfervation. 

RECOUPE,  fignifies  the  keeping  back  and  flopping  of 
fomething  which  is  due,  and  in  our  law,  we  ufe  it  for  to 
defalk  of  difcount ;  as  if  a  perfon  hath  a  rent  of  ten 
pounds,  out  of  certain  lands,  and  he  difleizes  the  tenant 
of  the  land,  in  an  aflize  brought  by  the  difleizee,  if  he  re- 
covers the  land  and  damages,  the  difleizer  Ihall  recoupe 
the  rent  due  in  the  damages :  fo  of  a  rent-charge  ifluing 
out  of  land,  paid  by  the  faid  tenant  to  another,  &c.  he 
,  may  recoupe  the  fame.  Terms  He  Lay.  Dyer  2.  And  an 
inn-keeper  may  keep  back  and  detain  his  gueft's  horfe,  &c. 
till  he  pay  for  his  entertainment :  but  a  man  that  receives 
another's  cattle  to  pafturage,  it  is  faid  may  not  do  fo,  un- 
lefs  it  be  agreed  between  them  at  firft.  i  Cro.  196,  197. 
See  Debt  and  Debtors. 

RECTA  PRISA  REGIS,  the  king's  right  to  a  prize, 
or  taking  of  one  butt  or  pipe  of  wine  before  the  malt,  and 
another  behind  the  maft,  as  a  cuftom  for  every  fhip  laden- 
with  wines.  King  Edward  I.  in  a  charter  of  many  privi- 
leges to  the  barons  of  the  cinque-ports,  difcharged  them  of 
this  duty. 

RECTIFIED  SPIRITS,  fuch  as  have  undergone  the 
operation  of  rectification,  or  are  freed  from  their  phlegm. 

RECTIFIER,  in  navigation,  an  inftrument  confifting 
of  two  parts,  which  are  two  circles  either  laid  one  upon, 
or  let  into  the  other,  and  fo  fattened  together  in  their  cen- 
ters, that  they  reprefent  two  compaffes,  one  fixed,  the 
other  moveable  ;  each  of  them  divided  into  the  thirty-two 
points  of  the  compafs,  and  three  hundered  and  fixty  de- 
grees, and  numbered  both  ways,  both  from  the  north  and 
the  fouth,  ending  at  the  eaft  and  weft  in  ninety  degrees. 

The  fixed  compafs  reprefents  the  horizon,  in  which  the 
north  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  compafs  are  fixed  and 
immoveable. 

The  moveable  compafs  reprefents  the  mariners  compafs, 
in  which  the  north  and  all  the  other  points  are  liable  to 
variation. 

In  the  center  of  the  moveable  compafs  is  fattened  a  filk 
thread,  long  enough  to  reach  the  outfide  of  the  fixed  com- 
pafs. But,  if  the  inftrument  be  made  of  wood,  there  is 
an  index  inftead  of  the  thread. 

Its  ufe  is  to  find  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  to  rectify 
she  courfe  at  fea,  having  the  amplitude  of  azimuth  given. 

RED,  one  of  the  primary  colours  of  light.  See 
Colours. 

The  red  rays  are  of  all  others  the  moft  refrangible. 
Hence,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes  the  different  degrees 
of  refrangibility  to  arife  from  the  different  magnitudes  of 
the  luminous  particles,  of  which  the  rays  confift ;  the  red 
rays,  or  red  light,  is  concluded  to  be  that  which  confifts  of 
the  larger  particles. 

Red  is  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds ;  one  bordering  on 
the  blue,  as  columbine  or  dove-colour,  purple  or  crimfon ; 
another  bordering  on  yellow,  or  flame-colour,  and  orange. 
Between  thefe  extremes  is  a  medium,  partaking  neither 
pf  the  one  nor  the  other,  which  is  what  we  properly  call  red. 
Acids  turn  black,  blue,  and  violet  into  red;  and  red  into 
yellow ;  and  yellow  into  a  very  pale  yellow. 

Alcalis  change  red  into  violet  or  purple,  and  yellow  into 
feuillemort,  or  dead-leaf  colour,    ' 


Terreftrial  and  fulphureous  matters  become  red  by  ex- 
treme heat ;  and  fome  at  length  black,  as  may  be  feen  in 
brick,  red-bole,  red-chalk,  flate,  pumice,  which,  when 
vitrified  by  a  burning  glafs,  become  black ;  lobfters  be- 
come red  by  boiling  by  a  moderate  fire,  and,  by  a  violent 
fire,  black. 

Mercury  and  fulphur,  mixed  and  heated  over  a  moderate 
fire,  make  a  beautiful  red,  called  artificial  cinnabar. 

An  acid  fpirit,  as  lemon  juice,  being  poured  on  a  blue 
folution  of  turnfole,  turns  it  into  a  beautiful  red  :  alcali 
reftores  it  to  its  original  blue. 

Filtrating  the  reddeft  wine  takes  from  it  all  its  red  colour. 
M.  de   la  Hire  obferves,   that  a  very  luminous  body, 
viewed  through  a  black  one,  always  appears  red  ;  as  when 
the  fun  is  feen  mining  through  a  black  cloud. 

He  adds,  that  many  perfons,  who  fee  all  the  other  colours 
perfectly  well,  yet  have  no  idea  of  red,  and  only  fee  it  as 
black.  Some  dyers  reckon  feven  kinds  or  cafts  of  red,  viz. 
fcarlet-red,  crimfon-red,  madder-red,  half-grain  red,  lively 
orange  red,  and  fcarlet  of  cochineal ;  but  they  may  all  be 
reduced  to  thefe  three,  according-to  the  three  principal  drugs, 
which  are  vermillion,  cochineal,  and  madder.  The  fine 
fcarlet,  called  fcarlet  of  the  Gobelins,  is  made  of  agaric  wa- 
ter prepared  with  bran,  and  turned  a  little  fourifh;  woad, 
and  fcarlet-green  or  vermillion ;  fome  dyers  add  cochineal, 
and  others  fsenugreek,  brightening  it  with  four  water,  aga- 
ric, tartar,  and  turmeric.  Crimfon  red  is  made  with  four 
water,  tartar,  cochineal,  maftic. 

Madder  red  is  made  with  madder,  to  which  fome  add 
realgar  and  arfenic  ;  others  common  fait,  or  other  falts,  with 
wheat  flour;  or  agaric,  with  fpirit  of  wine,  galls  or  tur- 
meric. 

The  half-grain  is  made  with  agaric  or  four  water,  half 
fcarlet  grain,  half  madder,  and  fometimes  turmeric.  . 

As  to  the  lively  orange  red,  the  fluff  mutt  be  firft  laid  in 
yellow,  then  in  a  liquor  made  of  goats  hair  (which  has  been 
boiled  feveral  times  with  madder)  and  now  diflblved  over 
the  fire  with  certain  acids,  as  tartar,  &c. 

The  half  crimfon  is  made  of  half  madder,  half  cochineal. 
The  fcarlet  of  cochineal,  or  Dutch  fcarlet,  is  made  with 
ftarch,  tartar,  and  cochineal ;  after  it  has  been  firft  boiled 
with  allum,  tartar,  fal  gemmae,  and  aqua  fortis,  in  which 
tin  has  been  diflblved. 

Befides  thefe  feven  reds,  which  are  good  and  allowed  co- 
lours, there  is  alfo  a  Brafil  red,  which  is  difcouraged,  as  fa- 
ding eafily.  Of  the  feven  good  reds,  only  four  have  parti- 
cular cafts  or  {hades;  the  madder  red,  the  crimfon  red,  the 
lively  orange  red,  and  the  fcarlet  of  cochineal.  The  cafts 
or  fhades  of  crimfon  are  flefh-colour,  peach-colour,  carna- 
tion-rofe-colour,  an  apple-tree  flower  colour.  Thofe  of 
madder  are  flefh-colour,  onion-peel-colour,  and  flame-co- 
lour. Thofe  of  orange  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  crimfon. 
RED  SEA.  See  Cairo,  Egypt. 
REDDLE,  or  Red  Chalk,  a  red  foffileftone,  ufed  to 
make  red  pencils,  or  crayons  for  defigning,  &c. 

REE,  Re,  Reis,  or  Res,  a  fmall  Portuguefe  copper 
coin,  nearly  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  Englifh  farthing. 

REELING,  in  the  manufactures,  the  manner  of  winding 
thread,  filk,  cotton,  or  the  like,  into  a  fkain,  or  on  a  bot- 
tom, to  prevent  its  being  intangled. 

RE-EXCHANGE,  is  the  like  fum  of  money  payable  by 
the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  which  is  returned  protefted, 
for  the  exchange  of  the  fum  mentioned  in  the  bill  back 
again  to  the  place  whence  it  was  drawn.  See  Rechange. 

REFE,  a  long  meafure  ufed  at  Madagafcar,  nearly  what 
is  called  the  brafle  in  Europe.  They  alfo  ufe  the  demy- 
refe,  or  fpan. 

REFINER.  This  is  a  diftinft  branch  of  trade  by  itfelf ; 
for  though  the  goldfmith  ought  to  refine  metals,  yet  he  finds 
it  for  his  advantage  to  employ  thofe  who  make  it  their  fole 
bufinefs.  They  feparate  gold  and  filver  from  other  metals, 
and  reduce  them  to  the  proper  ftandard.  Some  of  the  re- 
finers alfo  deal  largely  in  felling  gold  and  filver  to  the  va- 
rious artifts  who  work  up  thofe  valuable  materials.  The 
refiners  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ; 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  from  half  a  crown  to 
three  fhillings  and  fix-pence  a  day ;  or  fet  up  matter  with 
two  hundred  pounds,  though  fome  employ  feveral  thoufand 
pounds  in  this  trade.  The  principal  qualifications  in  a  boy 
defigned  for  this  bufinefs  are,  a  found  constitution,  and  par- 
ticularly good  lungs  j  for  the  workmen  are  fubjeet  to  pa- 
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ralytic  diforders,  from  the  effluvia  of  the  mercury  ufed  in 
feparaing  metals;  but  it  is  a  very  profitable  bufinefs  for  the 
mafter.     See  Assay. 

REFUNDING,  A  an  attorney,  lying  ill  of  the  fickneG 
of  w-hich  he  afterwards  died,  takes  B  for  his  clerk,  and  re- 
ceives one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  by  articles  a- 
grees  with  the  father  of  B  to  return  fixty  pounds  of  the  mo- 
ney if  he  died  within  a  year.  A  died  within  three  weeks. 
The  executor  of  A  was  decreed  to  pay  back  one  hundred 
guineas.  Ver.  466.  pi.  437.  Trin.  1687.  Newton  v.  Rowfe. 

A  was  indebted  to  B  by  mortgage  in  four  hundred  pounds, 
principal  monies,  and  died.  B  died,  leaving  J  S  executor. 
On  a  bill  in  chancery,  for  payment  of  debts  of  A  out  of 
lands  charged  with  the  fame,  the  mafter  reported  feven  hun- 
dred pounds  due  on  the  faid  mortgage,  and  the  executor  re- 
ceived the  whole  feven  hundred  pounds  ;  but  afterwards  it 
appeared  that  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  thirteeen 
Shillings  and  a  penny,  had  been  paid  to  B  the  teftator,  by  A 
in  his  life  time;  whereupon  the  truftees  and  cejlui  que  trujl, 
an  infant,  brought  a  bill  to  be  relieved  againft  this  over- 
payment ;  the  executor  defendant  pleaded  all  the  former 
proceedings,  and  alfo  that  he,  before  any  notice  of  the  over- 
payment, as  executor  of  B,  had  paid  away  the  feven  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  debts  of  B.  The  mafter  of  the  Rolls  de- 
creed the  executor  to  repay  the  furplus,  and  he  to  be  at  li- 
berty to  fue  fuch  creditors,  as  through  miftake  he  had  paid, 
to  refund;  and  this  decree  was  affirmed  by  lord  chancellor 
Cowper,  who  compared  it  to  the  cafe  of  a  judgment  obtain- 
ed by  the  executor,  and  after  reverfed  in  error,  and  to  that 
of  a  decree  which  is  afterwards  reverfed  by  appeal ;  though 
he  faid  that  in  the  laft  cafe  of  an  appeal,  il  the  defendant  had 
delayed  the  appeal,  and  willingly  flood  by  whilft  the  exe- 
cutor paid  away  the  money  to  the  teftator's  creditors,  it 
would  be  otherwife;  for  this  would  be  drawing  the  execu- 
tor into  a  fnare.  JVms's  Rep.  355.  Trin.  1717.  Pauley  v. 
Ray. 

A  for  fix  hundred  pounds  purchafes  B's  intereft  and  pof- 
fibility  in  fuch  an  eftate  to  him  and  his  heirs;  the  land  is 
evicted.  A  is  not  intitled  to  have  his  fix  hundred  pounds 
back,  but  his  bill  was  difmiffed.  Fin.  Rep.  288.  Hill.  29. 
Car.  II.  Maynard  v.  Mafely. 

Crofs-bill  was  brought  for  creditors  to  take  their  propor- 
tionable fhares,  but  the  debts  having  been  paid  to  them, 
and  releafes  given  by  them,  it  was  difmiffed.  2  Chan.  R. 
173.  3r  Car.  II.  Tucker,  v.  Seark. 

A  fells  a  place  in  the  guards  for  four  hundred  pounds  to 
B,  who  enjoyed  it  three  years,  and  then  is  turned  out,  and 
fuggefted  in  the  bill,  but  not  proved,  to  be  by  A's  means  or 
procurement;  ordered  that  what  money  had  been  received, 
ihould  be  paid.  2  Chan,  cafes  82.  Hill  33  and  34  Car.  II. 
Comers  v.  Hammond. 

If  an  executor  pays  a  debt  on  a  fimple  contract,  there  fhall 
be  no  refunding  to  a  creditor  of  an  higher  nature.  2  Vent. 
360.  Pafch.  35  Car.  II.  Hodges  v.  Haddington. 

A  mortgagee  received  intereft  on  an  old  mortgage  after 
the  rate  of  eight  pounds  per  cent,  after  the  ftatute  for  redu- 
cing it  to  fix  pounds  per  cent,  decreed,  and  fo  confirmed  a 
former  decree,  that  the  eight  pounds  per  cent,  paid  fhould  be 
retained,  and  that  the  two  pounds  per  cent,  fhould  not  be 
difcounted  nor  applied  towards  fatisfadtion  of  the  principal, 
though  it  had  been  fo  paid  for  fifteen  years  after  the  making 
the  ftatute.  2  Ver.  42,78.  Pafch.  and  Trin.  1688.  Walker 
v.  Penry. 

REGAL  FISHES,  are  whales  and  fturgeons,  fome  add 
porpuffes.  The  king  by  his  prerogative  ought  to  have  eve- 
ry whale  caft  on  fhore,  or  wrecked ,  in  all  places  within  this 
realm,  (unlefs  granted  to  fubjects  by  fpecial  words)  as  a 
royal  fifh.  The  king  himfelf  fhall  have  the  head  and  body 
to  make  oil  and  other  things,  and  the  queen  the  tail  to  make 
whale-  bones  for  her  royal  veftments."  Pat.  1  Edw.  I.  m. 
25  Dorfi. 

REGISTER  SHIPS  are  fent  out  by  merchants  at  Cadiz 
or  Seville,  when  they  judge  that  goods  muft  be  wanted  at 
any  certain  port  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  courfe  is,  to  pe- 
tition the  council  of  the  Indies  for  licence  to  fend  a  fhip  of 
three  hundred  tons  burthen,  or  under,  to  that  port:  they 
pay  for  this  licence  forty  thoufand  or  fifty  thoufand  dollars, 
befides  prefents  to  the  officers,  in  proportion  to  the  conni- 
vance neceffary  to  their  defign  :  for  though  the  licence  runs 
only  to  three  hundred  tons  at  moft,  the  veffel  fitted  out  is 
ftldom  lefs  than  fix  hundred.     This  fhip  and  cargo  are  re- 


giftered  at  the  pretended  burthen.  It  is  required  too,  that 
a  certificate  be  brought  from  the  king's  officer  at  the  port 
to  which  the  regifter-fhip  is  bound,  that  the  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  fize  at  which  (he  is  regiftered ;  all  this  paffes  of 
courfe.  Thefe  are  what  they  call  regifter  fhips,  and  by 
thefe  the  trade  has  been  carried  on  principally  for  fome 
years  paft ;  which  practice  has  been  thought  as  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  trade,  as  it  is  contrary  to  all  their  for- 
mer maxims  for  carrying  it  on. 

REGRATOR,  fignifies  him  that  buys  wares  or  victuals, 
on  purpofe  to  enhance  the  prices ;  formerly  fuch  as  bought 
by  great,  and  fold  by  retail,  came  under  that  notion.  27 
Ediv.  III.  flat.  1,  c.  3.  But  now  that  name  denotes  him 
that  buys  and  fells  any  wares  or  victuals  in  the  fame  market 
or  fair,  or  within  five  miles  thereof,  whereof  fee  the  flat. 
5  Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  5  Eliz.  c.  12.  and  13  Eiiz.  c.  25.  In 
the  civil  law  fuch  is  called  dardanarius,  a  dardano  quodam 
hujus  fceleris  authore,  faith  Spelman.  Heretofore  both  the 
ingroffer  and  regrator,  were  comprehended  under  the  word 
foreftaller.  3  Injl.  195.  and  as  fuch  {hall  be  punifhed. 
See  Forestalling. 

RELEASE,  is  an  inftrument  whereby  eftates,  rights,  ti- 
tles, entries,  actions,  and  other  things,  arefometimes  extin- 
guifhed,  fometimes  transferred,  fometimes  abridged,  fome- 
times  enlarged.  And  there  is  a  releafe  in  fact,  and  a  releafe 
in  law.  A  releafe  in  fact,  is  that  which  the  very  words  ex- 
prefsly  declare:  a  releafe  in  law,  is  that  which  doth  acquit 
by  way  of  confequence  or  intendment  of  law. 

A  releafe  is  the  giving  or  difcharging  of  a  right  of  action 
which  a  man  hath  or  may  claim  againft  another,  or  that 
which  is  his;  or  it  is  the  conveyance  of  a  man's  intereft  or 
right  which  he  hath  to  a  thing  to  another  who  hath  poflef- 
fion  thereof,  or  fome  eftate  therein.    4  Bac.  Abr.  263. 

Releafes  are  diftinguifhed  into  exprefs  releafes  in  deed, 
and  thofe  arifing  by  operation  of  law;  and  are  made  of  lands 
and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  or  of  actions  real,  per- 
fonal  and  mixed.     Co.  Lit.  ibt,.  a. 

Thefe  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and 
the  purpofes  for  which  the  releafe  is  intended ;  fo  that  if  a 
man  be  difTeifed  of  lands,  or  difpoffeffed  of  goods,  and  re- 
leafe all  actions,  he  may  notwithstanding  enter  into  his 
lands,  or  retake  his  goods,  though  he  has  diverted  himfelf 
of  his  remedy.     Hob.  163.  4  Co.  63. 

So  where  a  man  has  divers  means  to  come  to  his  right, 
he  may  releafe  one,  and  get  advantage  of  the  other ;  but  if 
a  man  has  not  any  means  to  come  to  his  right  but  by  way 
of  action,  thete  by  a  releafe  of  all  actions  his  right  by  judg- 
ment of  law  is  gone,  becaufeby  his  own  act  he  has  barred 
himfelf  of  all  means  to  come  at  it.  8  Co.  152.  Co.  Lit.  286. 

Heretofore  releafes  were  conftrued  with  much  nicety  and 
great  ftrictnefs,  and  being  confidered  as  the  deed  or  grant  of 
the  party,  were,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  law,  ftrongeft 
againft  the  releafer ;  they  now  receive  fuch  interpretations 
as  thefe  grants  and  agreements  do,  and  are  favoured  by  the 
judges  as  tending  to  repofe  and  quietnefs.  Dyer.  56.  Plowd. 
289.  Hell.  15.  8  Co.  148. 

Hence  it  hath  been  eftablifhed  as  a  general  rule  in  the 
conftruction  of  releafes,  that  where  there  are  general  words 
only  in  a  releafe,  they  fhall  be  taken  moft  ftrongly  againft 
the  releafer ;  but  where  there  is  a  particular  recital  in  a  deed, 
and  then  general  words  follow,  the  general  words  fhall  be 
qualified  by  the  fpecial  words.     I  Mod.  99.  I  Ld.  Raym. 
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REMITTANCE,   in  commerce,  the  traffic  or  return 

of  money  from  one  place  to  another,  by  bills  of  exchange, 

orders,  or  the  like.     See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

Remittance  is  alfo  ufed  to  imply  the  fee  allowed  the  ban- 
ker for  his  remitting  the  money. 

RENFREW.  This  is  in  general  a  more  pleafant  than 
fertile  country,  though  it  furnifhes  fufficient  neceffaries  for 
the  natives,  and  that  part  bordering  on  the  Clyde  is  very 
fruitful.  At  Greenock  is  the  chief  feat  of  the  weftern  her- 
ring fifhery;  and  at  Pafly,  and  for  three  miles  above  it,  in 
the  river  Whiticart,  are  found  many  pearls,  efteemed  for 
their  fize  and  beauty. 

RENT  fignifies  with  us  a  fum  of  money,  or  other  con- 
fideration  iffuing  yearly  out  of  lands,  or  tenements ;  of 
which  there  are  three  forts,  viz.  rent-fervice,  rent-charge, 
and  rent-feck.  Rent-fervice,  is  where  a  man  holds  his  lands 
of  his  lord  by  fealty  and  certain  rent,  or  by  fealty-fervice, 
and  certain  rent ;  or  that  which  a  man  making  leafe  to  ano- 
1  thet 
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ther  for  term  of  years,  referveth  yearly  to  be  paid  him  for 
them.  In  the  terms  of  the  law,  this  reafon  is  given  for  it, 
becaufe  it  is  at  his  pleafure  either  to  diftrain,  or  bring  an 
action  of  debt.  Rent-charge  is,  where  a  man  makes  over 
his  eftate  to  another,  by  deed  indented,  either  in  fee,  or  fee- 
tail,  or  for  term  of  life ;  yet  referves  to  himfelf,  by  the  fame 
indenture,  a  fum  of  money  yearly  to  be  paid  to  him,  with 
claufe  of  diftrefs  for  non-payment.  Rent-feck,  otherwife 
a  dry  rent,  is  that,  which  a  man  making  over  his  eftate  by 
deed  indented,  referveth  yearly  to  be  paid  him;  without 
claufe  of  diftrefs  mentioned  in  the  indenture. 

REPORTS,  onjhip's  arrival  home,made  at  the  Cuftdmhoufe. 
After  exactly  copying  the  manifeft  on  two  fheets  of  paper, 
you  muft  go  to  the  comptroller,  or  to  the  deputy  comptrol- 
ler, in  the  long-room  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  (accompanied 
by  the  mafter)  and  read  the  two  manifefts  over  with  him, 
of  which  he  retains  that  wrote  on  the  plain  fheet,  and  the 
other  with  the  printed  oath,  you  muft  return  to  the  ufher 
from  whom  you  received  it,  who,  after  examining  the  ma- 
fter concerning  the  fhip,  and  this  latter  has  fworn  to  the  ma- 
nifeft, the  ufher  diredls  you  how,  and  to  whom  you  muft 
pay  for  entering  the  fhip,  and  your  next  bufinefs  is  to  fee 
whether  thofe  principally  concerned  in  her  cargo,  have  made 
their  entries,  that  if  they  have  not,  you  may  apply  for  their 
doing  it,  in  order  to  fet  the  fhip  to  work,  and  begin  her 
difcharge. 

Direilions  how  to  proceed  after  the  report  is  made. 

The  perfon  directed  by  the  owners  to  take  an  account  of 
every  merchant's  goods  as  they  are  delivered  (called  thefliip's 
hufband)  having  got  the  land-waiter's  name,  who  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  fhip,  he  applies  to  him  for  information  of 
what  merchants  have  made  their  entries,  and  for  a  copy  of 
his  warrant,  which  he  figns,  and  fends  aboard  the  fhip  to 
the  officers  there,  that  they  may  commence  their  work, 
which  they  foon  after  do,  and  fend  a  hoy  or  lighter  to  the 
quays. 

And  againft  the  lighter's  arrival  the  fhip's  hufband  has 
prepared  a  book,  ruled  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  waiter's  ; 
on  one  fide  of  which  he  places  the  number  or  quantity  of 
goods  he  judges  the  lighter  may  contain  (as  in  the  margin) 
i  A  B.  No.  4.     and  oppofite  thereto,  he  fets  down  the 

2  C  D.         8     marks  and  numbers  of  each  parcel  as  they 

3  E  F.  5     are  landed  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  lighter  is 

4  G  H.  9  delivered,  he  takes  a  view,  or  gets  the  fur- 
veyor  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  damage  (if  any)  upon 
the  goods. 

REPRISALS.  See  Letters  of  Marque,  Pri- 
vateers. 

RESIN,  refma,  a  fat  vifcid  fulphureous  juice,  oozing 
either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  incifion,  from  feveral  trees, 
&c. 

Refins  confift  of  oil  and  acid,  and  accordingly  are  arti- 
ficially produced.  They  are  either  folid  or  liquid;  but 
thefe  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  proportion  of  earth 
that  enters  their  compofition. 

Let  the  tinctures  prepared  with  alcohol  from  fat  refi- 
nous.  vegetables  be  firft  well  clarified  by  {landing,  then  di- 
ftilled  in  a  glafs  body,  with  a  gentle  fire  till  only  one  fourth 
remains  behind  :  the  alcohol,  thus  drawn  off",  is  to  be  kept 
for  the  fame  ufe  again.  Then  pour  the  thickened  tincture 
into  a  low  glafs^  with  the  mouth  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
hand ;  and  let  this  veffel  contain  twelve  times  the  quantity 
of  fair  water,  in  proportion  to  the  thickened  tincture. 
The  mixture  then  will  inftantly  grow  thick,  and  foon  ex- 
hibit yellow  curds,  which,  when  fallen  to  the  bottom,  con- 
ftitute  a  grofs  vifcous,  unctuous,  and  fomewhat  tranfparent 
matter ;  then  fet  the  glafs  in  a  fand  furnace,  and  draw  ofF 
the  remaining  alcohol,  by  means  of  an  alembic,  continu- 
ing the  operations  fo  long  as  the  veins  in  the  head  fhew 
any  fpirit  to  rife,  and  add  this  fpirit  to  the  former.  At  the 
bottom  there  will  remain  the  water  with  the  above-men- 


tioned matter  below  it.  This  matter  liquifies  in  hot  wea- 
ther, but  grows  hard  in  the  cold.  The  water  being  thrown 
away,  though  it  ftill  retains  fome  odour  or  tafte,  though 
but  little  virtue,  let  the  refinous  matter  collect  and  unite 
into  a  mafs  at  the  bottom.  It  will  firft  be  flexible,  foft, 
and,  when  touched,  flick  incommodioufly  to  the  fingers; 
but,  when  wafhed  for  fome  time  in  feveral  waters,  it  begins 
to  cool  and  harden,  and  when  dried  appears  a  hard  dried 
tranfparent  body,  that  will  run  with  heat,  diffolve  in  oil 
and  alcohol,  but  not  in  water,  and  burn  in  the  fire  like 
oil.  This  matter  is  called  by  the  chemifts  refin,  and  re- 
quires to  be  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and  in  a  clofe  dry 
veflel. 

This  refin  may  be  thus  prepared  from  almoft  any  oily, 
ponderous,  dry,  and  refinous  parts  of  vegetables.  Nature 
often  produces  the  like  from  vegetables,  but  no  where  more 
perfect  than  in  the  camphire-tree,  which  yields  a  pure, 
white,  tranfparent,  highly  odorous  volatile  refin,  though  haid 
to  grind  :  and  next  to  this  is  benjamin,  which  is  alio  a  pure 
volatile  refin,  copioufly  afforded  by  the  tree.  But  when 
pure  alcohol  acts  upon  refinous  plants,  whilft  yet  green 
and  juicy,  the  water  abounding  in  thefe  juices  mixes  with 
the  alcohol  and  dilutes  it;  whence  it  acts  like  common 
rectified  fpirit,  or  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  in  proportion  as 
the  plant  contained  more  or  lefs  water;  and  thus  its  action 
becomes  different.  Some  of  the  greateft  artifts  have  ob- 
ferved  that  the  proper  diftilled  aromatic  oils,  abounding 
with  their  own  fpirits,  grow  refinous,  as  often  as  they  are 
deprived  thereof;  and  this  is  certainly  found  in  fome  oils, 
for  if  pure  oil  of  cinnamon  be  diffolved  in  alcohol,  and  the 
alcohol  be  with  a  gentle  fire  drawn  over  from  it  by  diftilla- 
tion,  it  carries  over  the  fpirit  with  it,  and  leaves  the  oil 
behind  deprived  thereof,  and  refinous.  But  as  the  purging 
virtues  of  certain  plants  partly  refide  in  that  refinous  matter, 
which  alcohol  extracts,  and  partly  in  another  active  part  of 
the  plant,  which  diflblves  in  water,  as  appears  in  jalap ; 
the  remainder  of  fuch  a  plant,  after  the  pure  alcohol  has 
extracted  all  the  refin,  will  afford  another  part  by  being 
boiled  in  water.  And  if  this  decoction  be  ftrained,  in- 
fpiffated  with  a  gentle  fire  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extract, 
and  afterwards  mixed  along  with  the  refin  diffolved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  there  will  thus  be  obtained  an  excellent 
compofition,  containing  almoft  the  whole  medicinal  virtue 
in  a  little  compafs. 
RESTRAINT.  See  Embargo. 
REVEL.     See  Livonia. 

REVENUE,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  the  yearly 
rent,  or  profits,  arifing  to  a  man  from  his  lands,  poffef- 
fions,  &c.  The  public  revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  the 
yearly  income,  or  fums  raifed,  at  prefent,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  king,  lords,  and  commons  for  the  fupport  of  the 
ftate. 

The  fuccefs  of  a  kingdom,  fays  a  judicious  writer,  de- 
pends upon  a  wife  regulation  of  its  revenues.  When 
taxes  are  not  levied  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  be,  they 
are  the  ruin  of  the  fubjedt,  a  moth  in  the  treafury,  the 
univerfal  lamentation  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  intereft  and 
joy  of  foreigners. 

But  a  prudent  difpofition  of  them  is  the  foul  of  a  ftate, 
the  life  of  the  people,  glory  to  a  prince,  grief  and  diftrefs 
to  foreigners,  and  a  perpetual  fountain  of  the  richeft  bleff- 
ings  to  human  life. 

Not  only  the  intereft  of  trade,  but  the  maintenance  of 
the  liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms,  will  ever  confift  in  keeping 
princes  dependent  on  the  parliament  for  the  money  that 
fhall  be  exacted  from  the  people. 

REVERSION,  in  law,  a  returning  of  lands,  &c.  into 
the  poffeffion  of  the  donor,  or  his  heirs,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  for  which  they  were  given  or  granted  to 
another. 

The  following  table  will  render  the  dodlrine  of  reverfion 
very  eafy. 
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A  table  of reverfions,  /hewing  the  prefent  value  of  one  pound, 
to  be  received  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  years  not  exceed- 
ing forty,  difcounting  at  the  rates  of  five,  four,  and  three 
per* cent,  compound  inter eji. 
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The  ufe  of  the  preceding  table.  To  find  the  prefent  value 
of  any  fum  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  a  given  term  of 
years,  difcounting  at  the  rate  of  three,  four,  or  five  per  cent. 
compound  intereft.  Find  by  the  above  table  the  prefent 
value  of  one  pound  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the  given 
term,  which  multiply  by  the  number  of  pounds  propofed 
(cutting  ofF  four  figures  from  the  product  on  account  of 
the  decimals)  then  the  refuk  will  be  the  value  fought. 

Example.  Let  the  fum  propofed  be  800 1.  the  given 
term  feven  years,  and  the  rate  of  intereft  four  per  cent. 
then  the  anfwer  will  appear  to  be  7599,  multiplied  by  8oo, 
or  607.  9200 1.  that  is,  607  I.   18  s.  5d.  nearly. 

RHAPONTICUM,  a  medicinal  root,  refembling  rhu- 
barb. It  was  called  rhaponticum,  q.  d.  root  of  Pontus, 
becaufe  chiefly  produced  in  the  country  of  Pontus  in  Afia. 

This  root  is  very  like  rhubarb,  but  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  it  by  leaving  a  mucous  tafte  in  the  mouth,  its  muci- 
lage being  diluted  by  the  faliva ;  and  becaufe,  when  it  is 
cut,  it  appears  regularly  marbled,  of  a  red,  white,  or 
yellow  colour;  and  thefe  colours  are  difpofed  in  a  radiated 
manner.  It  is  lefs  purgative  than  rhubarb,  requiring  a 
double  quantity  to  produce  the  fame  effect.  It  is  alfo  a 
little  aftringent.     Gecffroy. 

It  is  common  enough  in  the  gardens  of  botanifts,  and 
flowers  in  May.  There  is  fcarce  any  difference  between 
this  and  true  rhubarb,  only  this  is  more  acrimonious,  lefs 
folid,  and  more  of  a  faffron  colour.  Rhapontic  is  lefs  pur- 
gative and  more  aftringent  than  rhubarb.  It  is  vulnerary 
and  anodyne,  and  is  of  ufe  in  diarrhseas,  dyfenteries,  con- 
vulfions,  ruptures,  the  orthopnjea,  periodical  fevers,  and 
venemous  bites.  The  dole  in  powder  is  two  drachms,  in 
infulion  fix  drachms. 

It  is  much  controverted  among  botanifts,  as  Mr.  Ray 
oblerves,  whether  the  rhapontic  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
rhubarb  of  the  moderns,  are  one  and  the  fame  plant ;  fome 
affirming,  others  denying  it;  and  fome  among  the  reft  are 
inconfiftent  with  themfelves,  fometimes  making  them  to 
be  the  fame,  at  other  times  different.  The  various  opi- 
nions and  reafons  for  them  may  be  found  in  J.  Bauhine's 
Appendix  to  his  Hiftory  of  Plants;  we  Ihall  only  obferve, 
with  Profper  Alpinus,  that  our  rhapontic  is  the  true  rha- 
pontic of  Diofcorides,  but  qui  e  different  from  the  rhubarb 
of  the  fhops.     Dale. 

RHODIUM,  is  a  folid  refinous  wood,  or  root,  brought 
from  the  Canary  Iflands,  in  long  crooked  pieces,  full  of 
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knots,  which,  when  cut,  appear  of  a  yellow  Colour,  like 
box,  with  a  red  caft,  of  a  bitterifh  tafte,  and  a  fragrant 
fmell,  refembling  rofes.  This  root  is  at  prefent  only  in 
efteem  upon  account  of  the  efTential  oil  which  it  yields 
in  diftillation,  and  which  is  employed  as  a  high  and  agree- 
able perfume  in  fcenting  pomatums,  &c.  But  if  we  may 
reafon  from  analogy,  this  odoriferous  Ample  might  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed  to  nobler  purpofes  :  a  tincture  of  it 
made  with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine*  is  of  an  elegant  colour, 
and  contains  in  a  fmall  volume  the  virtue  of  a  confiderable 
deal  of  the  root;  and  therefore  bids  fair  to  prove  a  fervice- 
able  cordial,  not  inferior  perhaps  to  any  thing  of  this 
kind. 

Jamaica  affords  a  wood,  which  the  people  there  call 
role-wood,  and  which,  though  not  the  genuine  rhodium' 
of  the  (hops,  has  yet  much  of  its  fmell.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
has  very  accurately  defcribed  the  tree  which  affords  this^ 
which  has  a  trunk  thick  enough  to  afford  the  largeft  feg- 
ments  we  ever  meet  with  of  it ;  and  poffibly  an  adultera- 
tion of  the  true  rhodium  with  this  wood  may  be  the  true 
caufe  of  the  objection  which  lies  againft  our  agreeing  with 
Hoffman,  that  the  genuine  rhodium  is  the  root  of  a  cy- 
tifus:  for  this  we  always  obferve,  that  thefe  pieces  which 
feem  fegments  of  large  blocks  are  always  lefs  fragrant,  and 
have  fewer  contortions  in  their  grain  than  the  reft.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  has  defcribed  the  tree  which  produces  the  Ja- 
maica wood,  called  rofe-wood,  under  the  name  of  lauro 
affinis  terebinthi  folio  alato,  ligno  odor  at  a  Candida,  fore  albo. 
The  wood  is,  indeed,  always  paler  by  much  than  any  of 
the  true  rhodium,  and,  while  frefti,  is  almoft  white.  The 
tree  grows  to  twenty  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  its  trunk 
is  often  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated,  three,  four,  or  more  parts  of  pinnae  ftand  on 
each  rib,  and  that  at  about  half  an  inch  diftance  from  each 
other.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  white;  they  confift  of 
three  petals,  and  they  ftand  in  clufters ;  at  a  flight  view 
they  refemble  thofe  of  elder.  The  ftuit  is  a  berry,  of  the 
fize  of  a  pepper-corn.  Such  is  the  defcription  of  the  fweet 
wood  of  Jamaica  ;  but  it  is  truly  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  genuine  rhodium,  and  probably  the  tree  of  a  wholly 
different  genus.  The  Dutch  diftil  an  extremely  fragrant 
oil  from  the  true  rhodium,  which  is  often  fold  under  the 
name  of  effence  of  damafk  rofes,  whofe  fmell  it  very  much 
emulates.  We  are  told,  that  the  rhodium  wood  is  a  cor- 
dial and  an  aftringent,  but  it  is  not  at  prefent  ufed  in  the 
fhops. 

Many  writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  have  confounded  the  lig- 
num rhodium,  with  the  fragrant  wood  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  afphalathum  by  the  ancients  ;  but  we  have  no  good 
grounds  for  fuch  an  opinion.  The  afphalathus  of  Diofco- 
rides, called  by  the  Arabians  darfifahan,  is  at  prefent  wholly 
unknown  in  our  fhops ;  the  few,  who  pretend  to  have  it, 
keeping  under  its  name  fragments  of  wood  of  different 
kinds,  with  no  title  to  the  name  they  are  preferved  under. 
The  ancients  themfelves,  indeed,  do  not  feem  at  all  agreed 
about  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Diofcorides  recommends 
that  afphalathum  as  the  beft,  which  is  the  hardeft,  and  cleaned 
from  its  batk ;  he  therefore  evidently  enough  means  a  wood 
by  it :  but  Galen,  in  his  account  of  it,  evidently  (hews 
that  what  he  exprefled  by  this  name,  was  the  bark  of  a  . 
root.  Pliny  talks  of  it  as  a  root;  but  he  fays  it  has  the 
fmell  of  caftor,  which  is  fo  far  from  a  perfume,  that,  it 
feems  to  fet  his  afphalathum  at  a  great  diftance  from  all  the 
reft  :  he  alfo  talks  of  two  kinds,  the  one  the  produce  of  a 
large  tree,  the  other  of  a  fmall  fhrub;  and  add?,  that  one 
was  brought  from  the  Indies,  the  other  from  the  iflands 
Rhodes  and  Nifyrus. 

The  moderns  are  no  more  agreed  about  what  was  the 
rhodium  of  the  ancients,  than  they  with  one  another: 
Ruellius  takes  our  lignum  rhodium,  here  defcribed,  to  be  it  ; 
but  Sylvius  is  for  its  being  our  lignum  aloes ;  and  others  fup- 
pofe  the  cytifus  verus  to  be  the  fhrub  which  produces  it, 
thereby,  according  to  Herman's  conjecture,  making  it  the 
fame  with  the  true  rhodium  ;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  much 
better  agreed  about  the  rhodium  itfelf,  Ruellius,  Cordus, 
and  Matthiolus  defcribing  three  evidently  different  woods 
under  its  name.  The  wood,  defcribed  in  this  article,  feems 
of  all  others  to  have  the  faireft  title  to  the  name  of  rhodium, 
according  to  what  the  oldeft  authors  have  faid  of  it,  and 
is  the  beft  fuccedaneum  we  can  ufe  for  the  afphalathum  of 
the  ancients,  which  is  either  that,  or  a  loft  medicine. 
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RHODIAN  LAWS.  Rhodes  is  the  capital  city  of  a  ] 
renowned  ifland  of  that  name,  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  fituate  in  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Carpathian  Sea,  over  againft  Ca- 
ria,  and  near  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  Leffer  Afia, 
having  Cyprus  to  the  eaft,  Egypt  to  the  fouth,  and  Candia 
to  the  weft  ;  its  longitude  being  fifty-eight  degrees,  and 
latitude  thirty-feven  degrees  and  fifty  minutes.  It  was  be- 
{ieged  and  taken  by  the  Turkifh  emperor,  Solyman,  in 
the  year  1522,  and  has  ever  fince  been  fubjeft  to  the  Otto- 
man empire.  Rhodes,  amongft  other  things,  is  famous 
for  the  huge  ftatue  or  image  of  the  fun,  which  is  faid  to 
fhine  there  at  lead  once  every  day  in  the  year  ;  the  wea- 
ther, it  feems,  never  being  fo  cloudy  as  to  deprive  the  in- 
habitants of  that  place,  for  a  whole  day  together,  from  the 
glorious  appearance  of  that  luminous  body  :  this  ftatue  was 
feventy  cubits  high,  and  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

Though  the  maritime  dominion  of  the  Rhodians  was 
once  very  mighty,  yet  they  did  not  render  themfelves  fo 
famous  by  their  naval  ftrength,  as  by  their  naval  laws  ;  to 
which,  even  the  wife  and  victorious  Romans  themfelves, 
paid  fo  great  a  deference  and  refpecft,  that,  to  the  immortal 
glory  of  their  authors,  they  were  honoured  with  the  An- 
gular approbation  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  well  as  of 
their  fenate;  and  they  are  delivered  to  us  by  Peckius,  in 
his  Commentaries  De  Re  Nautica  (of  maritime  affairs)  in 
two  different  fragments,  the  firft  of  which,  he  fays,  had 
obtained  the  fanition  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Adrian, 
Antoninus,  and  feveral  others  ;  and  the  laft  is  to  be  found 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Digefts  of  the  Roman  Laws, 
where  it  was  inferted  by  the  emperor  Juftinian. 

RHUBARB,  The  druggifts  diftinguifh  three  forts  of 
rhubarb  in  the  {hops,  which  they  name  from  the  places 
they  are  brought  from.  We  (hall  only  take  notice  of  that 
which  is  in  greateft  efteem :  this  root  is  in  middle-fized, 
compact,  roundifh  pieces,  folid,  but  not  flinty  or  hard,  of 
a  yellow  colour  on  the  outfide,  on  chewing  does  not  prove 
mucilaginous  or  clammy,  is  of  an  aftringent  and  fomewhat 
bitterifh  tafte,  and  an  aromatic,  not  dtfagreeable  odour. 
When  broke,  it  appears  variegated  like  a  nutmeg,  with 
lively  reddifh  ftreaks,  fpread  tranfverfely  acrofs  the  root. 
This  fort  is  eafily  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  of  a  fine 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  inftantly  communicates  a  high 
faffron  tinge  to  water. 

GeofFroy  relates,  that  from  two  ounces  of  rhubarb  was 
obtained,  by  means  of  water,  one  ounce  and  twelve  grains 
of  a  gummy  extract;  and  from  the  fame  quantity,  digefted 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  fcarce  three  drachms  of  extraft.  He 
likewife  makes  a  pretty  fingular  remark,  that  the  refinous 
extract  eafily  diflblves  in  water,  which  he  attributes  to  a 
large  quantity  of  fixed  alcaline  fait  that  he  fuppofes  in  it. 
But  as  there  does  not  appear  any  experiment,  or  founda- 
tion, from  which  the  actual  exiftence  of  an  alcaline  fait 
in  this  root  can  be  proved,  this  folution  is  not  fatisfactory, 
efpecially  as  it  may  be  accounted  for  in  another  way. 

RIAL,  or  Rval,  a  Spanifh  (ilver  coin ;  being  the  eighth 
part  of  the  piaftre,  or  piece  of  eight;  or  about  fix-pence 
three-farthings  fterling. 

RIBBON-WEAVER.  This  is  a  pretty  light  eafy 
trade,  and  fit  for  lads  of  a  flender  make,  or  even  for  girls. 
The  filk  for  the  warp,  or  long  way  of  the  ribbon,  which 
is  generally  of  the  fineft  kind,  is  wound  round  a  machine 
called  a  warping-frame,  and  then  taken  off  on  a  wheel, 
which  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  loom,  and  kept  at  a  proper 
breadth  by  what  is  called  alley,  which  is  not  very  unlike  a 
fine  comb,  the  filk  threads  going  between  the  teeth.  The 
weaver  then  winds  a  coarfer  fort  of  filk  on  little  quillsj 
which  are  put  into  the  muttle.  When  fome  of  the  threads 
that  are  round  the  fley  are,  by  means  of  a  treadle,  which 
are  long  pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  the  tackle  of  the  loom, 
pulled  lower  than  the  reft,  and  the  {buttle  put  through  the 
vacancy.  The  weaver  then  putting  his  foot  on  the  other 
treadle,  pulls  down  thofetreadlesthat  were  before  uppermoft, 
and  returns  the  fhuttle  back  with  his  other  hand  ;  and  this 
is  repeated  with  aftonilhing  quicknefs.  In  this  manner  all 
plain  weaving  is  performed  ;  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  ftrength  and  breadth  of  the  looms,  and  the  labour  re- 
quired to  throw  the  fhuttle.  A  quick  hand  may  earn  ten 
or  twelve  {hillings  a  week,  by  making  ribbons.  They 
take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice,  whofe 
working  hours  are  from  fix  to  nine.     A  very  little  will  fet 


up  a  matter,  and  honefty  and  induftry  will  hardly  fail  of 
increafing  his  flock,  if  he  is  not  burdened  with  a  great 
family. 

RICE.  This  grain,  which  is  fo  much  in  efteem  in  the 
Eaftern  countries,  that  it  is  the  principal  corn  they  ufe, 
grows  to  be  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  leaves  broader 
than  thofe  of  wheat,  bearing  fpikes  much  divided,  and  com- 
pofed  of  oblong  flattilh  grains,  having  each  a  beard  or  awn 
two  or  three  inches  long,  forked  at  the  top,  and  frequently 
coloured  at  bottom.  They  are  of  a  white  colour,  com- 
pofed  of  a  brown  hufk  or  fkin.  Rice  is  fown  in  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  the  Eaft -Indies ;  and  we  have  as  large  and  as 
good  from  Carolina,  as  from  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  more  ufed  for  food  than  phytic,  being  a  wholefome 
ftrengthening  grain,  reftringent,  and  good  for  thofe  who 
have  flipperinefs  in  their  bowels,  or  are  inclinable  to  a  flux 
or  loofenefs. 

Rice.  To  what  duties  liable  on  importation,  4  and  5 
Will,  and  Mar.  c.  5.  f.  2.  Rice  and  melaffes  not  to  be 
brought  into  England,  3  and  i^Ann.  c.  5.  f,  12.  3  («».  II. 
c.  28.  f.  1.  Rice  may  be  carrieB  from  South  Carolina,  &c. 
to  any  part  of  America  fouthward  of  the  faid  colonies, 
4  Geo.  III.  c.  27.     See  Plantations. 

RIGA.     See  Livonia. 

RIVER,  fiuvius  or flumen,  in  geography,  a  flux  of  water 
continued  through  a  long  narrow  channel. 

Rivers  proceed  partly  from  fprings,  and  partly  from  lakes 
and  confluences  of  brooks  and  rivulets,  or  little  rivers. 
But  no  river  of  cohfiderable  magnitude,  as  the  Elbe,  Rhine, 
&c.  flows  from  one  fpring  or  lake,  but  is  augmented  by 
the  acceflion  of  others.  Thus  the  Wolga,  or  Rha,  re- 
ceives about  two  hundred  brooks  and  rivers  before  it  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  the  Danube  re- 
ceives no  lefs  before  it  enters  the  EuxineSea.  Moft  of  the 
fmall  rivers,  many  of  the  middling  ones,  and  all  the  large 
ones  exonerate  themfelves  into  the  fea,  or  into  a  lake ;  and 
the  place  where  they  difcharge  their  water,  is  called  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Some  rivers  have  one,  others  two, 
three,  or  four  mouths.  Some  will  have  none  to  be  pro- 
perly rivers,  except  thofe  which  bear  the  fame  names  from 
their  fource  to  their  mouths.  Others,  none  but  thofe 
which  empty  themfelves  immediately  into  the  fea,  and  not 
into  other  rivers. 

Rivers  are  found  fubjeft  to  great  alterations,  at  different 
feafons  of  the  year,  days,  &c.  from  frequent  rains  or 
fnows.  In  Peru  and  Chili  there  are  fome  rivers  fo  fmall, 
that  they  do  not  flow  in  the  night-time,  but  only  in  the 
day,  becaufe  they  are  fed  by  the  fnow  upon  the  mountains 
of  the  Andes,  which  is  then  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
The  like  is  found  in  Congo,  Angola,  Malabar,  Coro- 
mandel,  &c.  The  rivers  alfo  in  thofe' places  are  almoft 
dried  up  in  fummer,  but  fwell  and  overflow  their  banks  in 
winter.  And  thus  the  Wolga  in  May  and  June  is  filled 
with  water,  and  overflows  its  {helves  and  iflands  occafioned. 
by  the  melted  fnows ;  but,  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  it  is 
fo  {hallow,  that  it  fcarcely  affords  a  paffage  for  loaded  {hips. 
Varenius  fays,  that  fome  rivers  bury  themfelves  under- 
ground, and  break  out  again  in  other  places  like  new  rivers ; 
and  inftances  in,  particularly  the  Niger,  which,  meeting 
with  the  mountains  of  Nubia,  is  hid  under  them,  and  rifes 
again  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  mountains, 

The  channels  of  rivers,  except  fuch  as  were  formed  at 
the  creation,  Varenius  thinks,  are  artificial.  His  reafons 
are,  that  when  a  new  fpring  breaks  out,  the  water  does 
not  make  itfelf  a  channel,  but  fpreads  over  the  adjacent 
land  ;  fo  that  men  were  neceflitated  to  cut  a  channel  for  it, 
to  fecure  their  grounds.  He  adds,  that  a  great  number  of 
channels  of  rivers  are  certainly  known  from  hiftory  to 
have  been  dug  by  men. 

The  water  of  moft  rivers  flows  impregnated  with  parti- 
cles of  metals,  minerals,  &c.  Thus  fome  rivers  bring 
fands  intermixed  with  grains  of  gold ;  as  in  Japan,  Peru, 
Mexico,  Africa,  Cuba,  &c.  particularly  in  Guinea  is  a 
river,  where  the  negroes  feparate  the  gold  duft  from  the 
fand,  and  fell  it  to  the  Europeans,  who  traffic  hither  for  that 
very  purpofe.  The  Rhine,  in  many  places,  is  faid  to  bring 
a  gold  mud.  As  to  rivers  that  bring  grains  of  filver,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  &c.  we  find  no  mention  of  them  in  authors; 
though,  doubtlefs,  there  are  many,  and  it  may  be  to  them 
that  mineral  waters  may  owe  many  of  their  medicinal  effects. 

M  was 
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M  was  fined  two  hundred  pounds  for  diverting  part  of 
the  river  Thames,  by  which  he  weakened  the  current 
of  the  river  to  carry  barges,  &c.  towards  London,  and 
other  houfes  of  the  king  upon  the  river;  and  fuch  a  thing 
cannot  be  done  without  an  ad  quod  damnum  ;  becaufe  that 
river  is  a  highway,  and  alfo  it  ought  to  be  by  patent  of  the 
king  to  do  fuch  a  thing.  Noy.  103.  and  Hatvk.  P.  C.  199. 
fays,  it  is  a  common  nufance  to  divert  a  navigable  river  in 
fuch  manner  as  here  is  mentioned. 

Rivers  (hall  not  be  put  in  defence,  butfuch,  &c.  M.  C. 
9  Hen.  III.  c.  16. 

Where  falmon  are,  (hall  be  put  in  defence  from  Lady-day 
till  Martinmas.     St.WeJlm.2.   i%Edw.l.  c.  47. 

For  preventing  robberies  on  the  Severn.  8  Hen.  VI. 
cap.  27. 

Destroying  flood-gates  erected  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, tranfportation,  I  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  /.  2.  Felony  with 
clergy,  8  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 

Penalty  on  drawing  flood-gates.     8  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  f.  2. 

Aire  and  Calder  made  navigable.  10  and  11  Will.  III. 
cap-  19. 

The  Avon  made  navigable  to  Salisbury.  16  and  17 
Car.  II.  c.  12. 

For  preferving  the  rivers  Avon  and  Froome.  1 1  and  12 
Will.  Ill:  c.  23.    22  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 

For  regulating  the  navigation  of  the  Avon  in  Warwick- 
fliire.     24.  Geo.  II.  c.  39. 

Beverly  Beck  made  navigable.  i^Geo.  I.  c.  4.  1SGe0.ll. 
cap:  13. 

The  rivers  Brandon  and  Wavency  made  navigable. 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  12. 

The  Cam  made  navigable.     I  Ann.  Jlat.  2.  till. 

River  of  Canterbury  made  navigable.  6  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  17. 

Navigation  of  the  Cloyde  improved,  and  a  light-houfe 
erected  on  the  ifland  of  Little  Cumray.     29  Geo.  II.  c .  20. 

River  from  Colchefter  to  Wivenhoe  made  navigable. 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  19.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  31.  13  Geo.  II. 
c.  30.    23  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 

The  Dane  made  navigable.     7  Geo.  I.  c.  17. 
'  Darwent  in  Derbyfhire  made  navigable.    6  Geo.  I.  c.  27. 

For  recovering  the  navigation  of  the  Dee.  11  and  12 
Will.  III.  c.  24.  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  14  Gfu.  II.  c.  8.  17  GV II. 
c.  8.  17  Geo.  II.  <:.  28.   26  &a.  II.  c.  35. 

The  Derwent  in  Yorklhire  made  navigable.  6  G*a.  I. 
cap.  28. 

The  Dun  made  navigable.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  38.  I3G«7.I. 
c.  20.  6  G*o.  II.  c.  9.    13  Gm>.  II.  c.  I  I. 

The  Eden  made  navigable.     8  Ge«.  I.  c.  14. 

The  corporation  of  Exeter  may  break  down  wears,  &c. 
in  their  river.  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  For  building  a  new 
wear  on  the  Exe,  yJacA.  c.  8.  f.  12. 

The  Idle  made  navigable.  6  Geo.  I.  f.  30. 

The  Ivel  made  navigable.     30  Geo.  II.  c.  62. 

The  Kennet  made  navigable.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  3  Gra.  II. 
f.  36.    24  Gsj.  II.  c.  8.  /.  21. 

The  Lark  made  navigable.     11  and  12  /if?//.  III.  c.  22. 

The  chancellor  may  grant  commiffions  for  amendment 
of  the  river  Ley.     3  Hen.Vl.  c.  5.    9  Hen.  VI.  c.  9. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ley.  12  Geo.  II. 
fo/i.  32. 

The  city  of  London  impowered  to  make  the  river  Lee 
(or  Ley)  navigable.      13  Eliz.  c.  18. 

The  Loyne  made  navigable.     23Gw.II.  c.  12. 

The  Medway  made  navigable.     13  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 

The  Mercy  and  Irwell  made  navigable.     7  Geo.  I.  f.15. 

The  Nar  made  navigable.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 

The  Nine  or  Nen  made  navigable.  11  Geo.  I.  c.  19. 
27  Geo.  II.  f.  12.  29  G^0.  II.  c.  69. 

The  Oufe  in  Humingdonlhire  made  navigable.  6  G«?.  I. 
cap.  29. 

The  navigation  of  the  Oufe  in  Yorklhire  improved. 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18.     l^Geo.  I.  c.  33. 

The  Rodon  in  EfTex  made  navigable.     10  Geo.  II.  c.  33. 

Sankey  Brook  in  Lancafhire  made  navigable.  28  G.  11. 
cap.  8. 

All  men  (hall  have  free  paries  in  the  Severn,  g  Hen.Vl. 
e.  5.  19  Hen.VU.  c.  18.  23  Hen.Vttl.  c.  12.  28  H.V1U. 
cap.  5. 

For  preferving  the  fifh  in  the  Severn.     20  Car.  II.  c.  9. 

For  preferving  of  (he  Severn.     See  Bristol. 


The  Stower  made  navigable  from  Maningtree  to  Sud- 
bury.    4  Ann.  c.  15. 

Stroudwater  made  navigable.     3  Geo.  II.  c.  13. 

The  lord  mayor  fhall  have  the  confervation  in  the  breaches 
of  the  Thames.     4  Hen.  VII.  c.  15. 

Nufances  in  theThames  prohibited.   27  Hen.  VIII.  m8. 

For  paflage  by  water  from  London  to  Oxford.  3  "Jac.  I. 
cap.  20. 

The  Thames  to  be  made  navigable  from  Bercot  to  Ox- 
ford.    21  yac.  I.  c.  32. 

Exactions  by  owners  of  locks  upon  the  Thames  prohi- 
bited. 6  and  7  Will.  III.  c.  16.  3  Geo.  II.  c.11.  24.Geo.IL 
c.  8.  /  2. 

For  flopping  Dagenham  breach  in  theThames.  12  Ann. 
Jlat.  2.  c.  17.    7  Gw.  I.  r.  20.  /  32. 

Commiffioners  appointed  for  regulating  the  navigation 
of  the  Thames.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 

For  a  ferry  crofs  the  Thames,  from  Ratcliff  to  Rother- 
hith.     28  Geo.  II.  c.  4. 

The  Tone  made  navigable  from  Taunton  Dean  to 
Bridgewater.     10  and  11  Will.  III.  c.  8. 

The  Trent  made  navigable.    10  and  11  Will.  III.  c.  20. 

The  Weaver  made  navigable.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  10.  7  Gffl.  II. 
cap.  28. 

Worfley  Brook  in  Lancafhire  made  navigable.  10G.II. 
cap.  9. 

The  fivers  Wye  and  Lugg  made  navigable.  7  and  8t 
Will.  III.  c,  14.    13  Geo.  I.  c.  34. 

For  reftoring  and  maintaining  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Witham,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.     2  Geo.  III.  c.  32. 

RIVETTER  OF  SADDLES.  The  rivetter  is  a  kind 
of  fmith,  and  is  employed  by  the  faddler  in  putting  on  the 
iron  plates  for  fecuring  and  ftrengthening  the  tree,  and  the 
flays  for  the  ftirrups,  &c.  This  bufinefs  requires  neither 
ingenuity,  nor  rnuch  money.  The  matter  takes  about 
five  pounds  with  an  apprentice  :  the  journeymen  have  poor 
wages,  and  a  mafter  may  fet  up  with  twenty  pounds. 

RIXDOLLAR,  or  Rixdaller,  a  filver  coin,  ftruck 
in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  Flanders,  Poland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  &c. 

The  rixdollar  is  one  of  the  mod  current  and  univerfal 
coins  in  the  world ;  it  is  nearly  equal  to  four  millings  and 
fix- pence  fterling. 

RIZE.  The  name  given  to  a  fack  with  fifteen  thoufand 
ducats,  in  the  territories  of  the  grand  feignior,  fo  that  it 
may  pafs  as  a  fort  of  reckoning  money,  like  a  ton  of  gold 
in  Holland,  or  a  million  in  France. 

ROAD,  an  open  way  or  paflage,  which  forms  a  com- 
modious communication  between  one  place  and  another. 

The  Romans,  of  all  others,  took  moft  pains  about  their 
roads.  The  labour  and  expence  they  were  at  to  render 
them  fpacious,  ftrait,  fmooth,  and  agreeable,  to  the  very 
extremities  of  their  empire,  are  incredible.  They  ufually 
strengthened  the  ground,  by  ramming  it  with  flints,  peb- 
bles, orfand  ;  fometimes  by  a  lining  of  mafonry,  rubbifli, 
bricks,  &c.  cemented  together  with  lime.  Sometimes, 
they  paved  their  roads  regularly  with  large  free-ftones,  as 
were  the  Appian  and  Flaminian  ways.  They  had  alfo 
their  double  roads,  having  two  pavements,  orcaufewaysj 
the  one  for  carriages  going  one  way,  the  other  for  thofe  re- 
turning the  other,  to  prevent  flops  and  confufion.  Thefe 
two  ways  were  feparated  from  each  other,  by  a  bank  raifed 
in  the  middle,  paved  with  bricks  for  the  convenience  of 
foot  pafTengers,  with  mounting  ftones  from  fpace  to  fpace 
and  military  columns  to  mark  the  diftance;  fuch  was  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Oftia,  called  via  Portuent'n, 

Road  for  flipping,  is  any  place  near  the  land,  where 
they  ride  conveniently  at  anchor. 

ROB,  in  pharmacy,  a  preparation  much  ufed  by  the 
ancients,  confiding  of  the  juices  of  fruits,' purified  and 
boiled  to  a  confumption  of  two-thirds  of  their  moifture. 

ROBE-MAKER.  The  robe-maker  is  a  kind  of  tay- 
lor;  he  makes  the  canonical  habits  for  the  clergy,  robes 
for  the  lord  chancellor,  judges,  and  gentlemen  of  the  law  j 
the  furr  gowns  of  the  liverymen  ;  riding-habits  for  the  la- 
dies, coronation-robes,  the  drefles  of  the  different  orders 
of  knighthood,  and,  in  fhort,  any  drefs  for  the  gentlemen, 
out  of  the  common  way  of  coat,  waiftcoat,  and  breeches, 
except  mafquerade-habits,  which,  we  think,  are  made  by 
others.  It  is  a  very  profitable  employ^  they  having  large 
prices  for  their  work  :  it  is  forftething  better  for  a  journey- 
man 
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man  than  being  a  common  taylor,  though  not  much,  un- 
lefs  they  can  be  trufted  to  cut  out.  They  take  with  an 
apprentice  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  ;  who,  when  out  of 
his  time^  may  fet  up  with  one  hundred  pounds;  but  it  re- 
quires a  good  acquaintance  to  be  able  to  get  cuftom. 

ROCHELLE,  Aunis,  Saintonge,  &c.  The  pro- 
duces of  the  provinces  and  country  that  compofe  this  re- 
ceivership, are  fait,  wine,  brandy,  and  hemp,  befides  a 
number  of  excellent  horfes ;  and  their  manufactures  are  of 
linen,  principally  at  Barbefieux.  Great  quantities  of  fugar 
are  refined  at  Rochelle,  and  about  thirty-four  thoufand 
muids  of  fait  gathered  in  the  ifle  of  Rhe;  eighteen  thoufand 
ton  of  wine,  and  ten  thoufand  barrels  of  brandy.  This 
ifland  is  alfo  famous  for  the  anifeed  water  made  here,  not 
only  among  the  French,  but  foreigners.  Oleron  produces 
about  four  thoufand  barrels  of  brandy,  and  the  fands  of 
Ollonne  yield  near  twenty  thoufand  muids  of  fait :  vaft 
quantities  of  wine  are  gathered,  and  brandy  diftilled,  at 
Rocheforr,  Charente,  Aigre,  Xaintes,  Cognac,  and  their 
"diftri&s.  Angoulemme  affords  four  forts  of  merchandize, 
viz.  brandy,  paper,  faffron,  and  iron,  this  laft  having  forges 
for  it  at  Perigord,  Aubaroche,  Rudeau,  the  Chappie,  Boure- 
quoil,  New  Forge,  Jomeliers,  the  Angoumois,  Planche- 
menier,  and  Feuillade. 

ROCHESTER.  Oyfter  fifhery  in  the  Med  way  how  re- 
gulated by  the  corporation  of  Rochefter.     2  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL,  is  that  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by 
a  completion  of  the  lapidific  juice  which  trickles  down  in 
rocks  and  caverns.. 

ROD,  is  otherwife  called  a  perch,  and  is  a  meafure  of 
fixteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  Staffordfhire  twenty  feet,  to 
meafure  land  with.     See  Perch. 

ROE  of  a  fijh,  that  part  which  contains  the  fperm  or 
feed.  The  male  fifties  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  foft  roe,  or  milt ;  that  of  the  female  by  hard  roe,  or 
fpawn. 

ROE-NENG.  This  is  the  largeft  meafure  for  lengths 
and  diftances  ufed  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  being  the  Sia- 
jnefe  league,  of  near  two  thoufand  French  toifes.  There 
goes  to  it  twenty  jods,  four  fens  to  the  jod,  twenty  voua 
to  the  fen,  and  two  ken  to  the  vouaj  the  ken  is  the  Siam 
aune,  &c.     See  Ken. 

ROMAGNIA,  or  Romania,  a  province  in  Italy,  in 
the  pope's  dominions,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Marcha 
d'Ancona,  along  the  river  Foglia;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Apennine  Hills,  which  part  it  fromTufcany;  on  the  weft 
by  Lombardy,  along  the  Panero ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
fens  of  Verona  and  the  Po,  and  by  part  of  the  Venetian 
gulph. 

This  whole  country  is  naturally  very  rich  and  delightful, 
and  the  plains  and  vallies  productive  of  corn,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  and  paftures  for  cattle.  There  are  fome  large  woods, 
which  abound  with  all  kinds  of  game ;  and  thofe  parts, 
which  are  contiguous  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  furnifh  the  coun- 
try with  a  fufficiency  of  fait,  both  for  itfelf  and  all  the 
neighbouring  inland  territories.  The  fea,  as  well  as  their 
many  rivers,  fupply  it  with  plenty  and  variety  of  fifh ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  being  navigable,  help  to  carry  on  an  advan- 
tageous commerce.  The  people  here  are  ftrong  and  labo- 
rious, and  equally  fit  for  arms,  traffic,  or  learning;  and 
the  mountains  yield  mines  of  feveral  metals,  and  the  coun- 
try hath  various  hot  mineral  fprings,  of  excellent  virtue  for 
the  prefervation  of  health. 

Ravenna  city,  hath  the  Adriatic  on  the  eaft ;  the  air  is  very 
healthy,  and  the  vines  in  its  neighbourhood  furnifh  it  with 
plenty  of  delicious  wines ;  but  as  they  have  no  frefh  water 
but  that  of  rain,  the  town  often  labours  under  a  great 
fcarcity  of  it. 

Cervia,  fituate  in  an  unhealthy  air,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic  gulph,  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Ravenna,  and 
fifteen  from  Rimini.  The  air  is  fo  bad,  and  the  place  fo 
thinly  inhabited,  that  it  doth  not  contain  above  four  hun- 
dred inhabitants:  it  has  fome  falt-works,  which  bring  in  a 
confiderable  profit. 

Rimini  is  pleafantly  fituated,  on  a  fpacious  plain  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Adriatic  gulph,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ma- 
reckhia ;  it  being  feated  between  a  fertile  plain  on  one  fide, 
and  hilly  grounds  on  the  other,  covered  with  gardens,  vines, 
olives,  and  fruit-trees. 

Forli,  a  city,  fituate  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ravenna; 
its  territory  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  and  produces  not 


only  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  bean?,  snd  other 
pulfe,  but  likewife  great  quantities  of  cummin,  annife, 
and  cardamum  feeds ;  of  fenugreek  and  faffron,  both  wild 
and  cultivated  ;  befides  fait  and  mineral  waters,  marble, 
mill  ftones,  fulphur,  &c.  It  is  forty-fix  miles  round,  and 
has  four  confiderable  dependencies  on  it.  Here  is  an  aca- 
demy of  wits,  which  has  produced  many  learned  men  and 
works,  in  various  arts  and  fciences. 

Faenza,  an  ancient  city,  famed,  in  regard  to  its  trade, 
for  a  fine  earthen- ware,  called  by  its  name,  and  not  infe- 
rior to  the  Dutch  delft ;  and  for  its  fine  linen  manufacture. 

ROMANIA,  Rumelia,  or  Rumeli,  in  Turkey,  for- 
merly a  great  part  of  Thrace,  a  province  of  European  Tur- 
key, is  bounded  by  Mount  Argentum,  or  Rhodope,  anci- 
ently called  Haemus,  which  feparates  it  from  Bulgaria,  on 
the  north;  by  the  Euxine  Sea  and  Bofphorus,  or  Streigbts 
of  Conftantinople,  on  the  eaft;  by  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  ano- 
ther branch  of  Mount  Rhodope,  which  feparates  it  from 
Macedon,  on  the  weft;  being  near  three  hundred  miles 
long,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  broad.  It  is  a  fruitful 
country,  abounding  in  good  arable  and  pafture  ground,  but 
produces  fcarce  any  wine;  and  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide it  from  Bulgaria  and  Macedon  are  exceeding  cold  and 
barren;  but  then  they  are  of  fuch  difficult  accefs,  that  nq 
country  is  better  defended  naturally  than  this,  being  encom- 
pafTed  by  the  fea  on  the  fouth-eaft,  as  it  is  by  thefe  moun- 
tains on  the  north- weft:  fo  that  fhould  the  Turks  be  driven 
out  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  by  the  Chriftians,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  penetrate  further  into  the  Turkifh  empire. 

In  the  mountains  before  mentioned  are  mines  of  filver, 
lead,  and  allum ;  but  through  the  lazinefs  of  the  Turks, 
the  riches  that  might  be  gathered  from  thence  are  loft.  Its 
chief  river  is  the  Mariza,  which  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Rhodope,  and  falls  into  the  Archipelago  at  Eno,  againft  the 
ifle  of  Samandrachi.  In  this  river  it  is  faid  that  gold  fand  is. 
fometimes  found,  fuppofed  to  be  wafhed  down  from  the 
mountains. 

The  chief  cities  and  towns  are  thefe,  viz. 

Conftantinople,  which  fee. 

Adrianople,\$  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  Con- 
ftantinople, towards  the  north- weft  j  eighty-five  from  the 
confines  of  Bulgaria,  to  the  fouth  ;  and  one  hundred  and 
feventy-five  from  the  ftreights  of  the  Dardanelles,  to  the 
north.  It  is  inhabited  by  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Turks, 
and  Walachians,  and  other  nations.  There  is  in  this  city 
a  beautiful  exchange,  half  a  mile  long,  called  Ali-Baffa, 
taking  its  name  from  its  founder.  It  is  a  vaft  arched  build- 
ing, with  fix  gates,  and  contains  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  noble  fhops,  including  thofe  that  are  under  the  arch  of 
the  great  gate;  they  arefurnifhed  with  all  forts  of  rich  goods, 
and  kept  by  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  who 
pay  five  piaftres,  or  crowns,  a  month  for  each  of  them,  to 
the  founder's  heirs,  or  to  fuch  as  have  purchafed  them,  and 
half  a  piaftre  to  the  mofque  of  Vecerfeli,  granted  by  the 
grand  fignior,  to  whom  it  belonged.  Near  this  exchange 
is  a  ftreet  called  Seraci,  full  of  good  fhops,  with  all  forts  of 
commodities,  which  affords  a  delightful  fight  for  a  mile  in 
length. 

Nicopoli,  fituate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Neffo,  near 
the  confines  of  Macedonia,  is  a  place  of  pretty  good  trade. 

Gallipoli,  in  Turkifh  Jebbole,  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
by  reafon  of  its  convenient  fituation,  being  in  the  way  to 
Conftantinople  and  Adrianople,  infomuch  that  the  bafTa 
who  governs  it  makes  about  a  thoufand  crowns  a  year  of  it, 
befides  the  profits  of  the  cadi,  aga,  and  other  officers. 

The  famous  canal  which  feparates  the  two  faireft  quar- 
ters of  the  earth,  Europe  and  Afia,  is  called  the  Hellefpont, 
the  Streight  of  Gallipoli,  the  canal  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
arm  of  St.  George,  or  the  mouth  of  Conftantinople.  This 
canal  is  in  a  fine  country,  bounded  on  each  fide  with  fruit- 
ful hills,  on  which  you  fee  fometimes  vineyards,  fometimes 
olive  plantations,  and  a  deal  of  arable  land.  As  you  go  in, 
you  have  Thrace  and  Cape  Greek  on  the  left  hand  ;  Phry- 
gia  and  Cape  Janizary  on  the  right;  the  Propontis,  or  fea 
of  Marmora,  prefents  itfelf  on  the  north,  and  the  Archipe- 
lago remains  behind  on  the  fouth.  The  mouth  of  the  ca- 
nal is  four  miles  and  a  half  over,  and  is  defended  by  the 
newcaftles  built  in  1659,  tofecure  theTurkifh  fleets  againft 
the  infults  of  the  Venetians,  who  ufed  to  attack  them  in  the 
fight  of  the  old  caftles.     The  waters  that  pafs  through  this 

canal, 
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canal,  out  of  the  Propontis,  are  as  rapid  as  if  they  flowed 
beneath  a  bridge,  and,  when  the  north  wind  blows,  no  fhip 
can  enter ;  but,  when  it  is  fouth,  you  hardly  perceive  any 
current  at  all ;  you  muff  only  beware  of  the  caftles,  and 
yet  the  paffages  might  be  forced  without  much  danger,  the 
caftles  being  above  four  miles  afunder:  the  Turkifh  artil- 
lery, however  monftrous  it  appears,  would  not  much  annoy 
the  (hips,  if  they  had  a  good  wind,  and  went  in  a  file.  Such 
merchant  (hips  as  come  from  Conftantinople,  flop  three 
days  at  the  caftle  on  the  Afiatic  fhore,  to  fearch  whether 
they  have  any  of  the  Turks  flaves  on  board ;  and  yet  there 
paffes  not  a  day  but  fome  or  other  of  thefe  poor  creatures 
make  a  fhift  to  efcape.  No  fhip  of  war,  of  whatever  na- 
tion, is  exempted  from  being  thus  vifited,  without  an  ex- 
prefs  order  from  the  porte :  it  is  true,  it  is  rather  a  cere- 
mony than  a  fearch.     See  Levant  and  Turkey. 

ROME.     This  city  is  more  celebrated  and  known  by 
its  antiquity,  hiftory,  its  magnificence,   and  its  grandeur, 
than  by  its  commerce,  as  it  draws  almoft  all  from  abroad, 
by  its  port  of  Civita  Vecchia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  celebra- 
ted river  Tyber,  whofe  ftream  muft  be  gone  up,  to  reach 
Rome;  thefe  parts  afford  nothing  more  to  the  encreafe  of 
trade  than  alum,  made  in  great  abundance  about  fix  miles 
from  Civita  Vecchia;  but  what  is  wanting  here,  Bologna 
and  Ancona  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  abundantly  fupply,  we 
mean  to  commerce,  the  fertility  of  the  country  about  the  firft 
being  beyond  all  imagination,  and  this  improved  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  its  inhabitants,  has  rendered  the  city  rich  and  flou- 
rifhing ;  here  are  mills  for  paper,  and  others  for  fawing  the 
■Wood  found  in  the  Appennines ;  to  move  hammers  for  forg- 
ing iron,  for  polifhing  gun  barrels,  to  bruife  the  barks ;  and 
Valonea  for  tanning  of  hides,  for  making  of  oil,  for  flax  and 
hemp,  for  grinding  all  forts  of  grain,  for  winding,  twitting 
and  making  filk  into  fkains,  and  for  an  infinitude  of  other 
works. 

The  manufactures  of  this  city  are  cloths  and  filks,  particu- 
larly fattins,  damafks,  and  velvets,  flowered  and  plain ;  filk 
ftockings,  linens  and  crapes.  There  are  raifed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  great  quantity  of  filk  worms,  which  furnifh  the 
Bolognois  with  the  richeft  part  of  their  trade,  for  raw  filk; 
and  befides  the  filk  in  fkains,  they  here  make  organcens, 
which  are  very  much  efteemed. 

The  other  merchandize  brought  from  Bologna,  confifts 
in  their  celebrated  faufages,  of  which  foreigners  take  off 
yearly  a  furprizing  quantity,  packed  up  with  cotton  in  lit- 
tle deal  boxes,  and  ornamented  with  painting  and  gilding; 
here  is  likewife  a  confiderable  trade  in  quince  marmelade, 
prepared  by  the  religious  reclufes  of  the  place. 

Ancona  has  likewife  its  filk  fabricks,  and  tanneries  for 
hides,  on  which  its  exports  chiefly  confift,  except  in  fume 
years  when  large  quantities  of  corn  are  fhipped  from  hence ; 
it  was  made  a  free  port  by  Clement  XII.  in  a  decree  of  the 
fixteenth  of  February  1732,  very  much  to  the  diflike  of  the 
Venetians,  as  it  attracts  a  large  fhare  of  that  trade  car- 
ried on  before  at  Venice,  both  from  the  north  and  the  Le- 


ROMSDAHL,  a  fmall  town  in  Norway,  whofe  exports 
\ifually  are  fome  fifh,  and  a  little  tar." 

ROOD,  in  furveying,  a  fquare  meafure  containing  juft 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  Some  confound  this  meafure 
with  a  rod,  which  is  the  length  of  fixteen  feet  and  a  half; 
and  others,  with  a  yard  land,  or  the  quartana  terns,  but 
both  very  erroneoufly. 

ROPES,  old  ones  may  be  imported  duty  free.  11  Geo.  1. 
c.  7./.  10. 

ROPE-MAKER.  Ropes  are  made  of  hemp-yarn,  fpun 
in  the  manner  of  pack-thread,  and  thentwifted  many  threads 
together,  fometimes  to  a  prodigious  thicknefs,  and  fmeared 
over  with  tar.  The  lads  put  to  this  bufinefs  ought  to  be 
robuft  and  ftrong,  fince  they  will  be  expofed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  while  apprentices.  They  are  taken 
with  very  little,  or  no  money.  But  if  they  prove  good 
hands,  when  out  of  their  time,  they  may  get  half  a  crown, 
or  three  {hillings  a  day.  To  fet  up,  will  take  from  two 
hundred  to  a  thoufand  pounds.  This  trade  requires  very 
little  ingenuity,  or  learning,  except  writing  and  arithmetic  ; 
which  is  neceffary  for  the  meaneft  employment,  particu- 
larly where  there  is  any  profpect  of  becoming  mafter. 

ROSE,  a  well  known  flower,  produced  from  a  fhrub  of 
the  fame  name. 
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The  rofes  ufed  in  medicine  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and 
the  damafk. 

The  red  rofe  is  expected  to  be  gathered  before  perfectly 
expanded,  as  poffeffing  its  virtues  more  eminently,  while 
in  the  bud,  than  at  any  other  time.     They  are  brought  to 
the  fhops  when  of  the  fize  of  a  large  nutmeg,  and  of  a  co- 
nic figure,  large  at  the  bafe  where  they  are  received  into  the 
cup,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  and  are  hard,  firm,  and  form- 
ed of  a  number  of  petals  clofely  wrapped  and  folded  one  over 
another,  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  but  little  fmell.  They 
are  to  be  feparated  from  their  hufks  to  fit  them  for  ufe,  and 
the  white  heels  and  ungulae  at  the  bafe,  by  which  they  ad- 
hered to  the  cup,  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  apices  and  fta- 
mina  and  other  parts  of  the  fructification  left  behind,  it  be- 
ing only  the  yet  unopened  petals  of  this  kind  of  rofe  that 
are  ufed  in  medicine.     When  thus  feparated  they  are  juicy 
and  very  heavy,  while  frefh,  and  eafily  beat  up  into  a  con- 
ferve  with  fugar.     When  dried,  they  become  crifp,  brittle, 
and  light,  and  retain  their  deep  purple  colour  very  fair,  if 
the  operation  has  been  carefully  performed.     The  apothe- 
caries have  a  way  of  drying  the  white  ends  they  cut  off  frorrt 
the  petals,  in  order  to  ufe  them  under  the  name  of  dried  red 
rofes,  but  it  is  a  bad  practice. 

The  damafk  rofe  is  not  to  be  gathered  in  the  bud,  but 
when  juft  blown,  before  the  petals  become  loofe,  and  begin 
to  fall,  and  while  they  are  of  a  fine  pale  red,  for  they  after- 
wards become  almoft  white.     This  is  the  period  at  which! 
their  fcent  is  moft  fragrant,  and  all  their  virtues  in  the  great- 
eft  perfection.     They  are  to  be  feparated  like  the  red  rofe 
from  their  cups  and  ftamina,  and  are  either  diftilled  or  dried 
in  this  pure  ftate.  It  is  a  common  error  to  throw  them  into 
I  the  alembic,  as  they  are  brought  from  market  with  the  cupsi 
and  pieces  of  pedicles  with  them ;  but  thefe  parts  give  a 
fmell  to  the  water  very  different  from  the  fragant  fcent  it 
has  from  the  petals  of  the  flower.    The  red  rofe  is  a  power- 
ful aftringent;  eaten  crude,  it  will  flop  diarrhaeas ;  in  its 
conferve  its  virtues  are  debafed  by  the  fugar,  yet  it  ftill  is 
confiderably  aftringent.    The  dried  flowers  are  yet  more  fo* 
and  the  tincture  drawn  from  them  by  infufion  in  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  is  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  in  many  cafes  where  a  cooling  fubaftringent 
is  neceffary. 

The  damafk  rofe,  though  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  red  in 
form  and  nature,  yet  is  of  an  exactly  contrary  quality,  a 
mild  and  gentle  purgative.  It  is  ufed  in  the  (hops,  in  form 
of  a  fyrup,  made  either  from  the  juice  or  infufion  of  frefh 
flowers.  The  apothecaries,  at  this  time,  ufually  make  it  of 
the  remainder  in  the  alembic,  after  the  diftillation  of  the 
rofe-water.  A  late  difpenfatory  writer  put  it  into  their 
heads,  and  declares  it  a  very  good  method;  but  every  bo- 
dy who  knows  the  difference  between  a  decoction  and  an 
infufion,  will  be  fenfible  how  vaftly  preferable  the  medicine 
will  be  if  made  from  an  infufion  of  the  flowers  poured  again 
and  again  on  frefh  parcels  of  them,  till  it  has  imbibed  as 
much  of  their  virtue  as  it  is  able  to  retain. 

The  rofe-water  of  the  fhops  is  diftilled  from  the  fpecies 
of  a  very  fragrant  fmell ;  it  has  been  celebrated  for  many 
virtues,  but  the  fmell  is  the  only  quality  now  regarded  ink. 

mil. 

ROSE-NOBLE,  an  ancient  Englifh  gold  coin,  firft 
(truck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  then  called  the  pen- 
ny of  gold,  fince  called  rofe-noble,  becaufe  it  was  ftamped 
with  a  rofe :  it  was  current  at  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence. 

ROSEMARY,  rofmarinus,  a  medicinal  plant,  whofe 
flowers  are  of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  prefent  practice. 

A  pound  of  the  picked  flowers  of  rofemary,  diftilled  in  a 
retort,  yields,  firft,  between  four  and  five  ounces  of  a  lim- 
pid and  colourlefs  liquor  fmelling  of  them,  but  not  very 
ftrongly,  and  of  a  fomewhat  faintly  acid  tafte,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  a  feeming  alkaline  flavour  with  it.  After  this  come 
over  about  eight  ounces  of  a  liquor  ftill  clear,  but  more 
ftrongly  acid,  and  toward  the  laft  runnings  fomewhat  au- 
ftere;  after  this  about  two  drachms  of  a  brown  empyreu- 
matic  liquor  of  a  ftrongly  acid,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
ftrongly  alkaline  fait;  and  after  this  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  liquor,  yetmorereddifhand  empyreumatic,  impregnated 
with  a  volatile  alkaline  fait,  with  about  fifteen  grains  of  the 
fame  fait  in  a  connected  form  afterwards;  and,  finally, 
there  come  over  three  drachms  or  more  of  a  thick  and  black- 
ifh  oil.  The  remainder  in  the  retort,  calcined  in  an  open 
10  S  fire 
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fire  and  lixiviated,  yields  about  a  drachm  of  a  fixed  alkaline 
fait.  Rofemary  has  at  all  times  been  a  favourite  fhrub  in 
medicine;  it  is  full  of  volatile  parts,  as  appears  by  its  tafte, 
fmell,  and  analyfis.  It  is  a  very  valuable  cephalic,  and  is 
good  in  all  diforders  of  the  nerves,  and  in  hyfteric  and  hy- 
pochondriac cafes.  It  is  good  in  palfies,  apoplexies,  epi- 
lepfies,  and  vertigoes.  It  ftrengthens  the  fight,  and  fweet- 
ens  the  breath.  It  is  greatly  commended  by  fome  againft 
obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera,  particularly  of  the  liver  and 
.  fpleen,  and  in  the  jaundice.  The  flowers  have  the  credit 
of  being  great  cordials,  and  fome  imagine  they  even  poffefs 
the  virtues  of  the  whole  plant  in  a  more  exalted  degree  than 
any  other  part.  The  flowery  tops,  leaves,  and  hufks,  to- 
gether with  the  flowers  themfelves,  are  much  fitter  for  all 
purpofes  than  the  flowers  alone. 

Rofemary,  diftilled  fimply,  yields  a  fragrant  water  called 
dew  of  rofemary;  diftilled  with  water  in  an  alembic,  it  af- 
fords a  water  tafting  ftrongly  of  it,  but  of  a  lefs  agreeable 
fmell ;  with  rectified  fpirit  it  makes  the  fragrant  and  cepha- 
lic liquor  called  Hungary  water.  A  conferve  is  alfo  made 
of  the  flowers  very  proper  for  reducing  the  ingredients  of 
cephalic  electuaries  into  form,  and  it  is  an  ingredient  in  ma- 
ny of  the  compofitions  of  the  (hops. 

ROSIN,  in  what  Clips  to  be  imported.  12  Car.  II. 
c,  18.  f.  8.  Importation  of  it  from  the  Netherlands,  or 
Germany  ;  how  prohibned.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1  l.f.  23. 
To  what  duries  liable  on  importation.  4  Will,  and  Mar. 
c.  5.  /.  2.  Bringing  it  from  Scotland  how  rewarded.  12 
Ann.  flat.  I.  c.  2.     See  Resin. 

ROSOLIS,  or  Ros-Solis,  fun-dew,  an  agreeable  fpi- 
rituous  liquor,  compofed  of  burnt  brandy,  fugar,  cinnamon, 
and  milk- water,  and  fometimes  perfumed  with  a  little 
mufk. 

ROSS  is  fertile  in  corn,  except  towards  the  fhore  next 
Murray  Firth,  though  it  abounds  with  woods  and  pafture, 
which  furnifhes  food  for  its  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  goats, 
and  deer.  At  Loch-ew  great  quantities  of  iron  were  for- 
merly made,  and  a  little  farther  north  Loch-Brien  runs  into 
this  county,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  noble  yearly  fifhery  of 
henings,  whofe  quantities  are  inconceivable,  except  by 
eye-witnefles  of  them:  the  rivers  of  this  county  produce 
fine  pearls,  and  the  diftridt  of  Tayn  is  a  very  fruitful  plea- 
fant  country. 

ROTOLO,  or  Rotoli,  a  weight  ufed  in  Sicily,  feveral 
parts  of  Italy,  Portugal,  Cairo,  and  other  places  in  the  Le- 
vant and  Egypt,  Goa,  &c.  is  very  different-in  moft  of  thefe 
parts  mentioned,  as  has  been  already  {hewn ;  therefore,  as 
a  weight,  we  have  nothing  to  add  about  it;  and  fhall  only 
fay  that  it  is  alfo  a  liquid  meafure  in  fome  cities  and  ftates 
of  the  Barbary  coafts,  thirty-two  of  them  at  Tripoli  making 
a  matuli  (another  weight  alfo  ufed  in  this  city  of  thirty- 
two  rotolis)  and  forty-two  of  thefe  rotolis  make  a  mataro, 
or  mataro  of  Tunis. 

ROTTERDAM.  This  place  may  well  be  efteemed 
-ftext  in  rank  to  Amfterdam  ;  and,  in  regard  to  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  the  fouthern  trade  of  Europe,  has  many  advanta- 
ges beyond  that  city  :  the  navigation  of  the  Maefe  being, 
without  comparifon,  more  fafe  and  commodious  than  that 
of  the  Texel :  the  air  and  the  water  are  alfo  better  than  in 
Amfterdam  :  the  canals  here  being  broad  and  deep,  convey 
fhips  of  burthen  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  exhibit  a 
view  of  a  flourifhing  trade.  Being  thus  a  rival  in  com- 
merce to  tlie  metropolis,  it  is  conlidered  as  an  object  of 
fome  jealoufy ;  but  the  power  is,  for  the  moft  part,  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  Amfterdam.  Many  of  the  com- 
modities imported  here  center  chiefly  in  that  city,  confe- 
quently  the  fpirit  of  competition  does  not  rife  very  high. 
There  is  indeed  bufinefs  enough  in  both  cities  to  furnifh 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  hands. 

Rotterdam  has  a  further  advantage :  the  pafTage  of  the 
Maefe  is  generally  open,  particularly  in  hard  winters,  fooner 
than  that  of  the  Texel.  They  have  great  magazines  of 
Eaft-India  goods,  this  city  having  its  quota  of  that  trade 
Tobacco,  corn,  and  rice,  are  alfo  confiderable  articles,  and 
chiefly  imported  from  Great-Britain:  they  have  great  quan- 
tities of  tallow  from  Ireland,  for  which  they  return  flax, 
which  is  a  commodity  much  cultivated  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, as  it  will  bear  a  high  rent  of  land,  if  properly  con- 
ducted. 

In  this  city  is  a  very  good  exchange,  where  the  merchants 
meet,  and  tranfact  their  bufinefs ;  it  was  finifhed  fo  late  as 
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the  year  1736.  The  Britifh  factory  in  this  place  is  very 
confiderable,  and  is,  for  the  moft  part,  compofed  of  Nortb- 
Britons  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  for  which  they  have  a 
church  or  meeting-houfe. 

Provifions  here  are  not  cheap,  though  plenty.  The  fac- 
tors live  parfimonioufly,  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
without  parade,  but  with  great  fatisfaction  and  conveni- 
ence. 

ROUCOU,  or  Rocoe.  The  roucou,  according  to 
the  Siear  Pomet,  which  the  Indians  call  achiotl,  or  urucu, 
the  Dutch  orleane,  and  we  roucou,  is  a  fecula,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Leward  Iflands  and  St.  Domingo  make 
from  a  little  red  grain,  or  feed,  which  is  found  in  a  hufk, 
or  fhell. 

The  fhrub  which  bears  the  roucou  produces,  according 
to  Father  du  Tertre,  from  the  root  feveral  fhoots,  that  grow 
intofhrubs,  anddivide  themfelves  into  feveral  little  branches. 
The  leaves  are  very  like  thofe  of  lilac,  and  it  bears  twice  a 
year,  feveral  clyfters  of  flowers,  that  are  white,  mixed  with 
red,  and  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  black  hellebore;  the  flowers 
are  full  of  a  vaft  many  little  ftaroina,  or  yellow  threads,  tip- 
ped with  red.  At  the  fall  of  the  flowers  come  dark  coloured 
feed-veflels,  all  haired,  or  brifiled,  with  fine  little  brown 
points,  which  do  not  prick  at  all.  When  they  are  ripe, 
there  are  in  the  middle  two  double  feeds,  or  kernels,  en- 
tirely furrounded  with  a  kind  of  vermillion,  or  liquid  red 
dye,  which  the  natives  call  roucou :  it  is  with  this  they 
paint  themfelves  when  they  travel  abroad  ;  but,  before  they 
ufe  it,  it  is  mixed  with  certain  oils,  which  they  draw  from 
fome  feeds. 

The  Europeans  do  it  with  linfeed  oil ;  they  beat  it  in  a 
mortar  with  this  oil,  and,  after  they  have  reduced  it  to  a 
mafs,  they  fend  it  into  France,  &c.  where  they  ufe  it  to  co- 
lour wax  when  it  is  too  pale,  and  likewife  to  give  a  colour 
to  chocolate.  There  are  thofe  likewife  who  beat  it  in  a 
mortar  without  oil,  and  make  it  into  a  mafs,  or  into  cakes, 
which  being  diffolved  in  urine,  makes  a  red  tincture,  which 
ftains  as  well  as  the  beft  dye  in  Europe,  and  is  a  very  good 
commodity.  This  is  the  tree  which  Scaliger  mentions,  un- 
der the  name  of  arbor  finium  regundorum. 

This  account  of  roucou  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Sieur  Francis  Rouffeau,  who  fays  it  was  a  tree  of  eight 
or  nine  feet  high,  whofe  leaves  were  like  thofe  of  the  peach- 
tree;  after  which  came  hufks  or  fhells,  much  like  the  chef- 
nut-fhell,  furnifhed  with  little  prickles  throughout,  within 
which  wa3  a  little  red  feed,  which  they  bruife  in  a  mortar, 
or  on  a  ftone,  and  put  into  a  veffel  of  water :  in  fhort,  that 
the  roucou  was  made  in  thefe  iflands  after  the  fame  manner 
as  we  make  ftarcb,  and  not  according  as  Mr.  Meuve  has 
defcribed  ;  and  that  after  it  was  made  into  cakes  and  dried, 
it  was  fent  hither.  This  laft  relation  is  much  jufter  than 
the  firft,  for  as  much  as  the  cods,  or  hufks,  we  have,  exact- 
ly agree  with  his  defcription  ;  befides,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  by 
the  roucou  which  we  fell,  efpecially  when  it  is  good,  that 
it  was  never  fteeped  in  oil,  in  that  the  good  fmell  of  the  true 
roucou  makes  it  evident  that  it  has  no  mixture.  Again, 
we  ought  to  undeceive  thofe  who  believe  that  the  achiotl  is 
made  as  the  Sieur  Blegny  defcribes  it,  when  he  fays  that  it 
is  a  thickened  juice,  which  is  drawn  from  the  fruit  of  the 
achiotl,  which  is  a  fruit-tree  of  America  :  that  this  fruit  is 
a  red  feed,  or  grain,  which  is  found  in  great  plenty,  in  large 
round  hufks,  or  fhells :  that,  when  they  take  this  feed  from 
the  hufks,  they  ftamp  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  prefs 
out  the  juice,  which  they  fet  afterwards  in  a  hot  place  to 
evaporate  the  moifture,  and  when  it  grows  thick,  aboil 
like  pafte,  they  work  it  into  feveral  forms  or  (hapes,  which 
being  thoroughly  dry,  are  properly  what  is  called  achiotl. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain,  that  the  roucou  is  made  like 
ftarch,  and  that  it  is  impoflible  to  draw  a  juice  from  it,  fince 
the  matter  out  of  which  it  is  made,  is  a  reddi/h  downy  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  found  flicking  to  the  feed  that  is  in  the 
hufks,  which  they  cannot  feparate  but  by  means  of  water, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  our  ftarch-makers  feparate  the  meal 
from  the  bran,  to  make  ftarch  of,  and  is  not  a  juice  expref- 
fed  or  drawn  from  the  grain,  as  that  author  would  have. 

Chufe  fuch  roucou  as  is  of  an  orrice  or  violet  fmell,  the 
drieft  and  higheft  coloured  you  can  get:  roucou  of  this  kind 
is  that  which  ought  to  be  called  achiotl ;  but  the  chief  part 
of  that  we  fell  is  moifly  foul,  mouldy,  &c.  fo  that,  in  a 
word,  it  is  unfit  to  be  given  inwardly,  mixed  in  chocolate, 
or  otherwife.  It  is  an  aitringent,  and  good  in  haemorrhages  j 
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it  is  alfo  much  ufed  by  the  dyers.  There  was  brought 
formerly  from  thefe  iflands,  and  alfo  from  Holland,  a  rou- 
cou  in  little  cakes,  of  the  fhape  of  a  crown-piece,  which 
was  endowed  with  a  great  many  excellencies,  and  very 
goodTor  internal  ufes :  what  we  have  brought  at  this  time 
is  in  great  fquare  cakes,  like  Marfeilles  foap,  or  in  round 
balls,  and  is  fometimes  fo  bafe  and  {linking,  that  it  is  al- 
moft  impoffible  to  ufe  it. 

The  favage  Americans  cultivate  the  fhrubs  that  bear  the 
roucou  with  great  induftry,  becaufe  of  the  many  ufes  they 
make  of  them  :  fuch  as  firft,  to  adorn  their  gardens,  and 
the  front  of  their  houfes.  Secondly,  being  a  hard  dry 
wood,  it  ferves  for  fuel.  Thirdly,  the  bark  ferves  them 
for  cordage,  and  to  make  linen.  Fourthly,  they  put  the 
leaves  and  roots  into  their  fauces,  to  give  them  a  relifli, 
and  to  tinge  them  of  a  faffron  colour.  Fifthly,  from  the 
feed  they  make  the  roucou,  as  well  to  paint  their  bodies, 
when  worked  in  oil,  efpecially  on  great  days  of  rejoicing, 
as  to  exchange  for  other  commodities  with  advantage. 
This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  fpeak  of  an  extrait  of  buck- 
thorn-berries, which  is  made  by  preffing  out  the  juice, 
and  mixing  it  with  white  wine  and  a  little  alum,  and  eva- 
porating all  into  a  due  confiftency,  which  is  a  fine  green 
for  painters  in  miniature.  There  are  excellent  extracts 
madelikewife  from  black  hellebore,  paeony,  tithymal,  and 
wild  cucumbers,  called  elatcrium.  The  fyrup  made  from 
thefe  buckthorn-berries  fyrupus  rhamni  catharticus,  or  de 
fpina  cervina,  is  an  extraordinary  hydragogue,  or  purge 
for  watry  humours,  and  one  of  the  beft  ftrong  purges  that 
is,  and  therefore  good  in  the  king's  evil,  rheumatifm,  and 
dropfies.  This  fyrup  ought  to  be  made  of  the  ripe  berries, 
and  gathered  about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
Oftober;  but  if  they  are  not  ripe,  they  are  not  fo  proper 
to  purge  withal.  There  are  fome  folid  extracted  juices  of 
liquorice,  and  fome  others,  too  common  to  require  a  de- 
faiption. 

Roucou,  called  by  the  Indians,  achictl,  or  urucu,  fays 
Lemery,  is  a  dry  pafte,  made  from  a  little  red  feed,  which 
is  found  in  a  longifh  hulk  or  cod,  that  has  the  fhape  of  mi- 
robalans,  but  prickly,  almoft  like  thofe  of  chefnuts.  Au- 
thors are  not  agreed  about  the  kind  of  tree  or  fhrub  that 
bears  that  fruit,  fome  faying  that  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
lilac,  and  others  peach-leaves. 

To  prepare  roucou,  they  bruife  or  pound  the  red  feed, 
then  they  dilute  it  with  water,  and  pafs  it  through  ftrainers, 
to  feparate  the  bran  or  grofTer  parts ;  afterwards  they  dry 
this  into  a  fort  of  flour  or  ftarch.  Chufe  the  drieft,  fays 
he,  of  a  violet  colour.  The  dyers  ufe  it  chiefly,  though 
it  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  chocolate  ;  if  it  be  pure,  it 
ftrengtbens  the  ftomach,  flops  loofenefs,  helps -digeftions, 
promotes  refpiration,  and  provokes  to  urine.  The  rham- 
nus catharticus,  or  purging  thorn  (fpoken  of  by  Pomet) 
is  a  fhrub  that  grows  fometimes  of  the  height  of  a  tree, 
whofe  trunk  is  of  a  moderate  fize,  covered  with  a  bark  like 
the  cherry-tree,  whofe  wood  is  yellow;  the  branches  are 
furnifhed  with  fome  thorns  that  are  fharp ;  the  leaves  are 
pretty  broad  and  green,  but  much  lefsthan  thofe  of  the  apple- 
tree,  and  furrounded  on  their  edges  with  very  fine  fmall 
teeth  ;  the  flowers  are  little,  and  of  a  grsfs- green,  fucceeded 
with  fofi  berries,  as  big  as  the  juniper,  green  at  firff,  but  grow 
blackifli  as  they  ripen,  fhining  and  full  of  a  dark  coloured 
juice,  tending  to  green,  that  is  bitter,  and  has  within  fome 
iceds  joined  together. 

This  (l)rub  grows  in  hedges,  woods,  and  other  unculti 
vated  places.  The  fruit  is  gathered  when  ripe,  about  the 
midft  of  autumn,  and  is  much  in  ufe  amongft  painters, 
dyers,  &c.  It  yields  abundance  of  eflfential  fait,  oil,  and 
phlegm,  befides  an  acid  liquor,  but  a  very  full  portion  of 
earth.  From  thefe  berries  being  prefTed,  a  purging  fyrup 
is  commonly  prepared  in  the  (hops,  with  fome  of  the  warm 
aromatics,  which  purges  pretty  brifkly,  and  gripes  in  its 
working;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  given  a  little  before 
victuals,  fo  that  its  marper  force,  efpecially  in  children  and 
young  people,  may  be  a  little  tied  up  and  blunted  by  the 
aliment  or  food  that  is  taken.  This  fyrup  is  prefcribed 
from  one  ounce  to  two,  being  brilk  in  difcharging  watery 
humours,  and  therefore  very  properly  given  in  the  gout, 
cachexy,  dropfy,  and  rheumatifm.  The  powder  of  the 
berries  dried,  may  be  given  from  one  drachm  to  two;  but 
it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  to  boil  them  in  broth. 

It  was  once  much   ufed  in  medicine,  and  made  an  in- 


gredient in  chocolate,  but  at  prefent  it  is  hardlv  ever  heard: 
of  on  any  occafion  in  the  (hops. 

The  buckthorn-berries  are  the  fruit  of  the  rhamnus  ca- 
tharticus vulgaris.  Jonf.  Dcnd.  236.  Rhamnus  folutius, 
Ger.  Em.  1337.  The  fyrup  made  from  them  is  a  rough 
purge,  of  much  efteem  among  the  common  people,  but 
not  often  prefcribed  alone  by  the  phyficians. 

ROUP,  befides  being  a  coin  of  Poland,  is  alfo  one  made 
and  current  in  fome  provinces  of  the  Turkiih  empire,  par- 
ticularly at  Erzerum  in  Armenia,  being  worth  one- fourth 
of  a  Spanifh  dollar. 

ROUPEE,  a  current  coin  in  the  empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  in  many  other  places  and  kingdoms  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.  There  are  both  gold  and  filver  of  this  deno- 
mination, though  thofe  of  the  firft  metal  are  fcarce  and  iri 
little  ufe,  weighing  two  drachms  three-quarters  and  eleven 
grains;  there  are  alfo  its  fractions  of  halves  and  quarters. 
The  filver  roupee  is  of  fo  unequal  a  value,  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  fixed  on  any  certain  footing,  its  worth  varying  ac- 
cording to  its  quality  and  the  place  of  its  fabrication  ;  there 
are  five  forts  of  them,  viz.  the  roupee  ficcas,  worth  at 
Bengal  thirty-nine  fols  Tournois ;  thofe  of  Surate  thirty- 
four,  and  thofe  of  Madras  thirty-three,  (all  of  the  new 
ones)  thofe  called  arcates,  and  the  laft  petch.  The  new 
ones  are  round,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  fquare,  though 
they  are  both  of  the  fame  weight ;  and  befides  thefe  diftinc- 
tions  of  new  and  old,  the  Indians  make  the  other  five  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  it  may  in  general  be  rem3iked,  that  all 
thefe  forts  are  in  higher  value  at  the  places  of  their  make 
than  elfewhere;  and  that  the  new  are  always  worth  more 
than  the  old  ;  the  reafon  of  which  difference  proceeds  from 
the  love  the  natives  have  of  filver,  which  induces  them  for 
its  prefervaiion  to  hide  it  carefully  in  the  earth,  as  foon  as 
they  get  a  few  roupees  together.  To  prevent  which  dis- 
order, that  drains  the  countries  where  it  is  practifed  of  their 
current  fpecies,  the  governing  prince  and  rajas  ftamp  new 
ones  annually,  with  an  augmentation  in  value,  without 
any  increafe  of  weight,  and  thefe  confequently  grow  di- 
minifhing  in  worth  as  they  grow  old.  The  filver  roupee 
is  the  moft  current  money  in  trade,  both  at  Surate  and 
Bengal  ;  but  on  the  coaft  of  Corcmandel,  the  gold  pagodes 
(worth  two  rix-dollars,  or  three  roupees  and  one-thiid)  are 
the  moft  in  ufe. 

It  is  from  the  Madras  roupee  that  the  value  of  all  others 
is  proportioned,  and  that  varies  according  as  certain  cir- 
cumftances  occur;  and  thefe  different  forts  of  roupees  have, 
not  an  equal  currency  in  every  place,  as  may  be  feen  by 
the  above  valuation  of  them.  The  roupee  ufed  in  ac- 
compts  is  only  an  imaginary  fpecie,  as  well  at  Surate  as 
Bengal,  to  which  the  value  of  the  old  roupee  is  often  re- 
duced, and  is  worth  two-nineteenths  lefs  than  that  of  Ma- 
dras. All  forts  of  roupees  are  divided  into  a  fmaller  money, 
called  ana,  of  which  fixteen  go  to  the  roupee;  but  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  the  ana  is  worth  more  or  lefs  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  that  kind  of  roupee,  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  Some  anas  are  made  at  Madras,  but  fo  few, 
that  they  are  rarely  feen  to  pafs,  fo  that  this  fpecie  is  rather 
a  reckoning  money  than  a  current  one.  The  fmalleft  coin, 
and  that  in  greater!  ufe,  among  the  common  people,  and 
in  the  markets,  are  the  couries,  eighty  of  which  are  counted 
a  pouni,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Bengal ;  fo  that  a  rou- 
pee is  divided  into  anas,  pounis,  and  couries^  according  to 
which  the  following  is  the  value  of  all  roupees  as  they  pafied 
at  Bengal  in  1726. 

The  roupee  of  Madras  was  woith  38  pounis,  or  3040  couries. 
The  roupee,  fike  or  ficca  39J  3160 

The  roupee,  arcate  37  2960 

The  roupee,  petch  36^  2920 

The  current,  or  old  roupee  34  2720 

Befides  which,  there  are  yet  two  other  fpecies  of  money 
in  accompts,  called  the  fays  and  gandan;  the  firft  worth 
ninety-five  couries,  and  the  other  four.  The  current  rou^ 
pee  is  that  ufed  in  the  revenues  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
was,  in  1726  and  1727,  worth  one  Dutch  guilder  and  a 
half,  or,  which  was  the  fame  thing,  a  French  crown  in 
1741. 

ROXBURGH,  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafturage,  abounds 
alfo  in  herds  of  cattle  of  the  beft  breed  in  Scotland,  both 
for  fize  and  goodnefs.  Kelfo  is  a  town  of  good  trade,  as 
are  feveral  others  in  this  county. 
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ROYAL-EXCHANGE,  a  commodious  and  elegant 
building  in  the  city  of  London,  for  the  convenient  public 
meeting,  at  ftated  hours,  of  the  merchants,  eminent  tradef- 
men,  brokers,  agents,  and  all  who  have  commercial  bufi- 
nefs  to  tranfadl,  by  either  buying  or  felling  commodities, 
making  contracts,  or  drawing,  or  remitting  monies,  either 
within  the  three  kingdoms,  or  on  or  to  foreign  countries, 
by  the  means  of  bills  of  exchange. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY,  of  England,  is  an  academy  or 
body  of  perfons  of  eminent  learning,  inftituted  by  king 
Charles  II.  for  the  promoting  of  natural  knowledge.  This 
.illuftrious  body  had  its  original  in  an  affembly  of  ingenious 
men,  who,  before  the  reftoration,  met  weekly  in  Wadham 
college,  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Wilkins. 

Afterwards,  from  about  the  year  1658,  many  of  them, 
living  in  London,  held  meetings  at  Greiham  college,  till 
they  were  at  length  taken  notice  of  by  the  king,  who  was 
pleafed  to  grant  them  an  ample  charter,  dated  April  22, 
1663  ;  whereby  they  were  erected  into  a  corporation,  con- 
fiding of  a  prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  for  promoting 
the  knowledge  of  natural  things  and  ufeful  experiments. 

Their  manner  of  electing  fellows  is  by  balloting.  Their 
council  are  in  number  twenty-one,  eleven  of  which  are 
continued  for  the  next  year,  and  ten  more  added  to  them, 
all  chofen  on  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Each  member,  at  his  admiflion,  fubfcribes  an  engage- 
ment that  he  will  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
fociety;  from  which  he  may  be  freed  at  any  time,  by  fig- 
nifying  to  the  prefident,  that  he  defires  to  withdraw. 

The  charges  are  forty  {hillings  paid  to  the  treafurer  at 
admiflion,  and  thirteen  (hillings  per  quarter,  fo  long  as  he 
continues  a  member. 

Their  defign  is  to  make  faithful  records  of  all  the  works 
of  nature  or  art,  which  come  within  their  reach ;  fo  that 
the  prefent,  as  well  as  after  ages,  may  be  able  to  put  a 
mark  on  errors  which  have  been  ftrengthened  by  long  pre- 
fcription,  to  reftore  truths  that  may  have  been  neglected, 
to  pufh  thofe  already  known  to  more  various  ufes,  to  make 
the  way  more  paffable  to  what  remains  unrevealed,  &c. 

To  this  purpofe  they  have  made  a  great  many  experi- 
ments and  observations  on  moft  of  the  works  of  nature, 
eclipfes,  comets,  meteors,  mines,  plants,  earthquakes,  in- 
undations, fprings,  damps,  fubterraneous  fires,  tides,  cur- 
rents, the  magnet,  &c.  Alfo,  numbers  of  fliort  hiftories 
of  nature,  arts,  manufactures,  ufeful  engines,  contrivances, 
&c.  The  fervices  they  have  been  of  to  the.  public  are  very 
great.  They  have  improved  naval,  civil,  and  military  ar- 
chitecture ;  advanced  the  fecurity  and  perfection  of  navi- 
gation, improved  agriculture,  and  put  not  only  this  king- 
dom, but  alfo  Ireland,  the  plantations,  &c.  upon  planting. 

They  have  regiftered  experiments,  hiftories,  relations, 
obfervations,  &c.  reduced  them  into  one  common  ftock, 
and  have  from  time  to  time  publiflied  fome  of  the  moft 
immediate  ufe,  under  the  title  of  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  &c.  and  laid  the  reft  up  in  general  regifters  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  as  a  folid  ground-work  for  future 
fyftems. 

They  have  a  library  adapted  to  their  inftitution,  towards 
which  the  late  earl  marfhal  contributed  the  Norfolcian  li- 
brary, and  a  mufaeum,  or  repofitory  of  natural  and  artifi- 
cial rarities,  given  them  by  Daniel  Colwal,  Efq;  and  fince 
enriched  by  many  others.    Their  motto  is  nullius  in  verba. 

RUBIA  TINCTORUM,  or  Madder,  is  an  oblong, 
flender,  juicy  root,  of  a  red  colour,  both  externally  and 
internally,  of  an  aftringent  fweet  tafte,  mixed  with  a  little 
bitternefs ;  it  has  little  or  no  fmcll. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  we  have  an  account 
of  a  remarkable  effect  of  this  root :  feveral  hogs,  which 
had  fed  for  fome  time  on  bran,  that  had  been  employed  for 
fcouring  callicoes  died  red  by  an  infufion  of  madder,  had 
all  their  bones,  particularly  their  teeth,  changed  into  a 
deep  red  colour ;  but  neither  the  flefhy  nor  cartilaginous 
parts  fuffered  the  leaft  alteration :  on  fawing  feveral  of  the 
bones  through,  all  the  internal  part  was  found  equally 
tinged,  except  at  the  ends  where  the  fubftance  was  more 
fpongy.  Some  of  thefe  bones  being  macerated  in  water  for 
many  weeks  together,  and  afterwards  fteeped  and  boiled 
in  fpirits,  loft  none  of  their  colour,  nor  communicated  any 
tinge  to  the  liquors  in  which  they  were  infufed. 

But,  as  feveral  other  fubftances,  which  the  dyers  ufe  in 
Saining  callicoes,  might  have  contributed  to  this  effect;  a 
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cock  was  fed  with  madder-root  mixed  with  fig-duft.  He 
died  in  fixteen  days :  on  examining  the  bones,  they  were 
found  all  over  of  a  red  colour.     See  Madder. 

RUBIE,  a  gold  coin,  current  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
giers, and  in  thofe  of  Congo  and  Labez,  worth  thirty- 
five  afpers  ;  it  is  efpecially  ftruck  at  Tremecen,  which  has 
the  privilege  of  making  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Medians  and 
Zians. 

RUBY,  rubinus,  a  brilliant  gem,  being  one  of  the  firft 
clafs  among  precious  ftones. 

The  ruby  is  equal  to  any  ftone  in  beauty,  and  in  value, 
after  the  diamond.  It  is  not  found  in  the  variety  of  forms 
many  of  the  other  gems  are,  but  always  in  the  pebble  fhape. 
No  body  ever  faw  a  columnar  or  cryftallic  form  ruby  in 
the  world.  Our  jewellers,  indeed,  fometimes  meet  with 
ftones  of  a  very  elegant  colour  of  this  fhape,  which,  when 
wrought,  are  fold  for  rubies ;  but  thofe  who  work  them 
know  the  difference.  And  thofe  who  know  the  true  tinge 
or  colour  of  the  ruby,  can  judge  of  them  at  fight,  and 
know  they  are  not  fo. 

The  common  fize  of  rubies  is  that  of  a  pin's  head,  but 
among  thefe  there  are  met  with  confiderable  large  ones, 
which,  when  pure  and  free  from  blemiflies,  are  of  very 
great  value ;  the  ruby  is  fecond  only  to  the  diamond  in 
hardnefs;  its  colour  is  a  fine  and  glowing  red,  which  it 
poffeffes  in  the  feveral  fpecimens,  in  all  the  fliades  and  de- 
grees from  the  deepeft  blood  colour  to  the  pale  fleftiy  tinge 
of  the  red  diamond  :  in  the  deeper  ftones,  there  is  always  a 
faint  tinge  of  purplifli,  diftinguifhable  among  the  red;  but 
this  grows  lefs  and  lefs  perceptible,  as  the  colour  is  paler, 
til!  in  the  common  pale  rubies,  if  is  wholly  loft  to  the  fight,' 
except  a  very  experienced  and  nice  eye,  accuftomed  to  the 
examination  of  the  colour  of  gems,  is  employed  to'  dis- 
cover it.  In  its  native  ftate  its  figure  is  naturally  roundifli, 
fometimes  oblong,  and  fometimes  pear-fafhioned,  but  al- 
moft  always  flat  on  one  fide;  and  its  native  polifij  is 
fo  good,  that  it  is  frequently  worn  without  any  help 
from  art. 

Our  jewellers  diftinguifh  the  ruby  under  its  feveral  fliades 
of  colour  into  three  different  kinds.  When  its  colour  is 
ftrong  and  full,  they  call  it  fimply  the  ruby  ;  when  the  co- 
lour is  paler,  and  the  ftone  lefs  bright  and  fine,  they  call 
it  a  fpinal  ruby;  and,  when  it  is  pale,  but  full  of  fpirit 
and  luftre,  they  give  it  the  name  of  balafs  ruby:  the  co- 
lour of  this  gem  is  perfectly  that  of  the  pale  damafk  rofe, 
and  its  luftre  equal  to  that  of  any  gem,  except  the  diamond. 
The  fmall  rubies  are  ufually  very  pale,  and  fhew  very  little 
of  the  purplifli  tinge.  The  jewellers  alfo  tell  us  of  two 
other  kinds,  the  rock  ruby  and  the  rubacille,  but  neither 
of  thefe  is  truly  of  the  ruby  kind  ;  the  firft  is  a  garnet  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  and  the  other  a  fpecies  of  hyacinth.  We  have 
rubies,  truly  fo  called,  only  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  they 
are  found  there,  fcarce  any  where  elfe,  except  in  the  moun- 
tain Copelan  in  Pegu,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  fome 
of  the  mountains  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  ancients 
knew  the  ruby  of  our  times.  They,  however,  confounded 
it  with  a  multitude  of  other  gems  of  the  fame  colour,  under 
the  name  of  a  carbuncle. 

There  are  not  wanting  medical  authors,  who  tell  us 
that  the  ruby  is  the  higheft  of  all  cordials ;  but  no  body, 
at  prefent,  feems  in  humour  to  try  fo  improbable  a  medi- 
cine. It  feems  to  owe  its  colour  to  gold,  it  being  poffible 
to  feparate  a  fmall  portion  of  gold  from  the  little  native 
rubies,  and  alfo  to  give  the  true  colour  of  the  ruby  to  fac- 
titious pafte,  by  means  of  that  metal. 

In  M.  Savary's  Did.  de  Commerce,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  value  of  rubies,  from  one  carat,  or  four 
grains,  to  ten  carats : 

1.      s.      d. 
A  ruby  of  one  carat  is  worth   1     15     00 

of  two  carats  9     00     00 

of  three  C.  22     10     00 

of  fourC.  33     15     00 

of  five  C.  45     00     00 

of  fix  C.  67     10     00 

of  feven  C.  84     00     00 

of  eight  C.  106    00    00 

of  nine  C.  150     00     00 

of  ten  C.  216     00     00 

Rubies,  may  be  imported  duty  free.     6  Geo.  II.  e.  7. 
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RUDDLE,  rubrica,  a  fort  of  dufky  red  chalk,  or  earth, 
found  in  divers  parts  of  England,  chiefly  in  iron  mines. 

RUE,  ruta  bortenfis,  a  well  known  medicinal  plant. 

Rue  is  one  of  the  oclandria  monogynia  of  Linnaeus,  and 
of  the  herb  a  flare  tetrapetalo  anomalts  of  Ray.  There  are 
many  fpecies  of  it,  but  only  one  of  them  is  ufed  in  medi- 
cine;  this  is  the  common  rue  of  our  gardens  :  the  rata 
bortenfis  latifolia  of  C.  Bauhine,  and  the  rutafativa  £sf  bor- 
tenfis of  other  authors. 

It  is  not  a  native  of  England,  but  is  cultivated  very 
commonly  in  our  gardens. 

A  pound  of  green  rue,  diftilled  in  a  retort,  yields  firft 
about  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  limpid  colourlefs  water, 
fmelling  fomewhat  of  the  plant,  but  of  an  infipid  tafte, 
except  that  a  faint,  faline,  and  acid  flavour  juft  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  ;  after  this,  comes  over  a  liquor  ftill  lim- 
pid and  colourlefs,  in  quantity  about  ten  ounces;  this  is 
more  faline,  and  lefs  acid,  in  the  firft  runnings  than  the 
laft;  as  it  continues  to  run,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
acid,  and  at  laft  auftere.  After  this,  there  come  over 
about  three  drachms  of  a  brown  empyreumatic  liquor, 
highly  impregnated  with  a  volatile,  alcaline  fait,  and  about 
three  drachms  of  an  oil  partly  thin  or  fluid,  and  partly  thick. 
The  remainder  in  the  retort,  calcined  in  an  open  fire,  and 
lixiviated,  yields  about  a  drachm  of  a  fixed  alcaline  fait. 

Rue  has  always  been  in  great  efteem  as  an  alexipharmic 
and  cephalic;  it  is  good  in  all  nervous  difeafes,  and  in  fe- 
vers, the  fmall-pox  and  meafles,  and  eminently  fo  in  hyfte- 
ric .cafes:  it  is  given  by  many  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach, 
and  prevent  the  return  of  habitual  cholics.  It  has  been  alfo 
given  in  pleurifiesand  peripneumonies,  and  againft  the  bites 
of  venomous  animals.  There  ufed  to  be  aconferve,  and 
fimple  water  of  rue,  kept  in  the  (hops ;  but  the  former  has 
been  found  very  unpleafant,  and  the  latter  to  contain  fcarce 
any  thing  of  the  plant's  virtue,  and  both  have  therefore 
been  rejected.  The  dried  herb  is  now  kept  to  be  given  in 
infufion  occafionally,  and  to  be  in  readinefs,  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  many  of  the  officinal  compofitions. 

RUM,  a  fpirituous  liquor,  often  ufed  in  punch  ;  it  is 
made  in  the  Weft-Indies,  of  fugar-canes,  and  is,  in  the  ge- 
neral, of  a  ftronger  body  than  brandy,  i.  e.  it  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  oil,  and  lefs  phlegm  and  fait :  its  oil  is 
lefs  attenuated  and  fubtilized,  whereby  its  volatile  falts  are 
more  embarrafled  and  fheathed  up.  Neither  is  its  oil  re- 
duced to  fuch  minute  and  fubtle  particles,  either  becaufe 
the  canes  are  lefs  fermented  with  the  water,  or  becaufe 
the  oil  and  fait  of  this  cane  are  more  vifcid  and  grofs  than 
thofeof  the  molafles  drawn  from  the  fugar,  which  has  un- 
dergone the  fundry  neceflary  operations,  and  has  been  tho- 
roughly fermented  afterwards.  For  although  all  thoroughly 
fermented  liquors  afford  much  more  fpirit,  in  proportion  to 
their  body  and  kind,  than  the  lefs  fermented  ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  fundry  operations  fugar  undergoes  in  the 
making,  may,  and  does  break,  attenuate,  feparate,  and 
divide  the  principles  in  the  molafles  (though  the  grofleft  of 
the  fugar)  more  than  thefe  fame  principles  exifting  in  the 
crude  cane,  where  the  firm  union  of  the  grofs  oil  and  fait 
makes  the  unprepared  fugar  of  almofta  loathfome  lufcious 
tafte.  And  alfo  all  liquors,  thoroughly  fermented,  have, 
during  the  fermentation,  a  free  accefs  and  communication 
with  the  external  air;  whereby  the  inteftine  motion  is  pro- 
moted, and  the  fmalleft  and  moft  feparable  parts  are  too 
much  attenuated  and  reduced  to  a  fubtile  aura,  which  ex- 
hales to  the  depauperating  of  the  liquor  of  much  of  its 
fineft  parts  ;  hence  it  yields  lefs  (though  a  fubtile)  fpirit. 

That  rum  which  is  of  a  brownifh,  tranfparent  colour, 
of  a  fmooth,  oily,  grateful  tafte,  of  a  ftrong  body  and 
confidence,  of  a  good  age,  and  well  kept,  is  the  beft. 
That  of  a  clear,  limpid  colour,  and  hot  pungent  tafte,  is 
either  too  new,  or  dallied  with  fpirits. 

To  fuch  palates  and  ftomachs  as  can  bear  it,  rum  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  brandy,  either  for  a  dram  or  punch,  in 
many  cafes.  Brandy  (e.  gr)  is  diuretic,  becaufe  it  ftimu- 
lates  the  veflels,  and  rarifies  the  blood,  whereby  only  its 
finer  and  more  ferous  parts  areftrained  ofFby  the  kidnies; 
but  rum  not  only  ftimulates  by  its  falts,  but  lubricates  by 
its  grofler  oil,  and  thereby  expands  and  dilates  the  renal 
lateral  veflels;  whereby  not. only  the  thinner,  but  alfo< 
the  grofler  and  more  excrementitious  parts  of  the  blood, 
are  allowed  a  ready  paflage  through  the  renal  drainers,  and 
get  off"  by  the  ureters, 
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This  fpirit  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated  in  England, 
with  one  or  other  of  the  cheaper  forts ;  even  a  rectified 
malt-fpirit,  if  ufed  in  moderation,  much  lefs  a  melafles, 
or  fugar-fpirit,  being  not  eafily  diftinguifhable  therein. 

Rum,  imported  in  calks  not  containing  twenty  gallons 
at  the  leaft  (except  for  the  feamen's  ufe)  forfeited,  or  the 
value ;  but  if  it  appears  to  the  fatisfaition  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  to  be  imported  without  fraud  or 
concealment,  may  be  admitted  to  entry.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  II. 
/  2.     27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /  4. 

Or  fpirits  of  the  Britifh  fugar  plantations  imported  directly 
into  Great-Britain,  may  on  entry,  and  before  payment  of 
the  duty  of  excife,  be  landed  and  put  into  warehoufes,  pro- 
vided by  the  proprietor  or  importer,  and  approved  of  by 
the  tommiflioners  of  excife,  under  the  joint  locks  of  the 
proprietor  and  warehoufe-keeper;  fecurity  being  firft  given 
to  pay  the  faid  duty  (according  to  the  gauge  at  landing)  as 
foon  as  fuch  rum  or  fpirits  fhall  be  fold,  or  at  the  end  of  fix 
months,  if  they  fhall  not  be  then  fold.  15  and  16  Geo.  II. 
c.  25.  /.  1,  7.    23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  /  2. 

If  the  duty  is  not  paid  at  the  expiration  of  the  faid  fix 
months,  the  commiffioners  may  caufe  fuch  rum  or  fpirits 
to  be  fold  by  auction;  and  out  of  the  produce  difcharge 
the  duty  and  all  expences,  and  pay  the  furplus,  if  any,  to 
the  proprietor.  15  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  f.  9.  23  Geo.  IL 
c.  26-/2. 

Landed  without  being  entered  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  and 
with  the  collector  of  excife,  or  without  a  warrant  from  the 
proper  officers,  or  without  the  prefence  of  an  excife-officer, 
forfeited  ;  one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  the  other  to  fuch 
perfon  as  fhall  feize,  inform,  or  fue  for  the  fame.  15  and 
16  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  /  3.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  /  2. 

May  from  time  to  time  be  delivered  out  of  fuch  ware- 
houfe  (but  not  in  lefs  quantities  than  one  cafk,  containing 
at  leaft  twenty  gallons,  unlefs  it  was  for  the  ufe  of  the  fea- 
men  in  the  voyage)  on  paying  the  duty  and  producing  to  the 
warehoufe-keper,  and  officer  appointed  to  attend,  a  war- 
rant or  certificate  from  the  collector,  certifying  fuch  pay- 
ment. 15  and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  25./  5,  6.  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  26.  /.  2. 

Warehoufe-keepers,  and  officers  appointed  to  attend 
warehoufes,  are  to  enter  in  proper  books,  accountsof  all 
rum,  &c.  which  fhall  be  brought  into,  and  carried  but  of 
their  refpective  warehoufes;  and  at  the  end  of  every  fix 
months  tranfmit  an  account  thereof  upon  oath  to  the  com- 
miffioners of  excife,  together  with  what  is  remaining;  and 
if  it  fhall  appear  to  the  faid  commiffioners,  that  any  of  the 
faid  rum,  &c.  has  been  delivered  out  before  payment 
of  the  duty,  then  fuch  warehoufe-keepers  and  officers 
refpectively  oft'ending,  fhall  be  difabled  to  hold  any  public 
office,  and  alfo  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds.  15  and  16 
Geo.  II.  c.  25.  /  4.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  /  2. 

No  rum  nor  fpirits  of  America  (except  of  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  his  majefty's  fugar  colonies  there)  may  be 
imported  into  Ireland,  unlefs  fhipped  in  Great-Britain  in 
ihips  legally  navigated,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  va- 
lue, together  with  the  fhip  and  all  her  furniture.  6  Geo.  II. 
c  13.  7.4.  See  Arrack,  Brandy,  Coffee,  Plan- 
tations. 

RUMNEY-MARSH.  King  Henry  III.  granted  a  char- 
ter to  Rumney-Marfh,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  impower- 
ing  twenty-four  men  thereunto  chofen  to  make  diftrefies 
equally  upon  all  thofe  who  have  lands  and  tenements  in  the" 
faid  marfh,  to  repair  the  walls  and  water  gates  of  the  fame, 
againft  the  dangers  of  the  fea.  And  there  are  feveral  laws 
and  cuftoms  obferved  in  the  faid  marfh,  eftablifhed  by  or- 
dinances of  juftices  thereto  appointed,  in  the  forty-fecond 
year  of  king  Henry  III.  the  fixteenth  Edward  I.  the  thirty- 
third  Edward  III.   &c. 

RUNDLET,  or  Runlet,  a  fmall  vefTel,  containing 
an  uncertain  quantity  of  any  liquor,  from  three  to  twenty 
gallons. 

RUNNET,  or  Rennet,  the  acid  juice  found  in  the 
ftomachs  of  calves  that  have  fed  on  nothing  but  milk,  and 
are  killed  before  the  digeftion  is  perfect. 

RUNNING  of  goods,  a  clandeftine  landing  of  goods, 
without  paying  the  legal  cuftoms  or  duties  for  the  fame. 
RUPEE,     fo  Roupee. 

RUS-OER,  commonly  called  Eaft-Ries,  in  Norway, 
produceth  chiefly  (hort  balks,  fpars,  and  fome  few  coarfe 
ill  fawn  deals. 
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RUSSIA,  or  Muscovy,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Northern  Ocean ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Great  and  Chinefe 
Tartary,  and  part  of  the  Japanic  Sea ;  on  the  fouth,  by 
the  Calmuc  and  Cuban  Tartary,  Perfia,  Georgia,  and  the 
Cafpian  and  Euxine  Seas ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  Poland 
and  Sweden.  Its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is,  from 
the  confines  of  Sweden  to  thofe  of  China,  is  computed,  by 
fome  geographers,  to  be  fifteen  hundred  leagues  ;  and  from 
north  to  fouth,  that  is,  from  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  Euxine, 
fix  hundred  ;  though  others  differ  in  their  accounts :  the 
whole  country,  however,  lies  between  the  forty-fixth  and 
feventieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  in  fome  part  eaft- 
ward  reaches  beyond  it;  and  between  the  thirtieth  and  hun- 
dred and  fixtieth  of  eaft  longitude. 

Ruffia  may  be  divided  into  Weftern  and  Eaftern,  Tar- 
tarian and  Laponic,  and  the  late  conquefts  in  Afia. 

We  fhall  not,  in  fo  large  a  territory,  enter  into  a  mi- 
nute defcription  of  thefe  diftinft  provinces,  many  of  which 
afford  little  trade,  but  give  the  beft  general  ftate  of  our 
trade  with  this  country  that  we  can. 

Our  trade  with  the  Ruffians  is  very  confiderable,  and 
has  been  fomething  increafed  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament, 
permitting  filk  from  Perfia,  to  be  brought  in  here  through 
Mufcovy. 

This  commerce  is  carried  on  by  a  company,  projected  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  though  not  eftablifhed  by  patent, 
till  the  fixth  of  February,  in  the  i  and  2  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  whereby  was  incorporated,  the  Merchants  Adven- 
turers for  the  Difcovery  of  Lands  unknoivn,  and  not  before 
frequented,  with  power  that  the  faid  fellowfhip  fhould  have 
the  fole  trade  to  all  the  main  lands,  ifles,  &c.  of  the  em- 
peror of  Ruffia  ;  which  letters  patent  were,  by  an  aft  of 
parliament  8  Eliz.  (not  printed)  confirmed  to  the  faid 
company  by  the  name  of  the  Fellowfhip  of  Englifh  mer- 
chants for  Difcovery  of  new  Trades,  with  an  exclufion  of 
all  other  fubjefts  from  this  trade  without  the  confent  of  the 
governor,  confuls,  and  affiftants ;  though  by  10  and  1 1 
Will.  III.  c.  6.  f.  1.  it  is  enafted,  that  every  fubjeft  of 
this  realm,  defiring  admiffion  into  the  faid  fellowfhip, 
called  the  Ruffia  Company,  on  requeft  to  be  made  to  the 
governor,  confuls,  and  affiftants,  or  any  three  of  them, 
(hall  be  admitted  into  the  faid  fellowfhip,  paying  for  fuch 
admiffion  five  pounds. 

Any  perfon  refiding  in  any  out-port,  or  other  place 
within  this  realm,  fhall  be  admitted  on  the  fame  terms. 

And  it  is  fince  enafted,  by  14  Geo.  11.  p.  677.  that 
from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1741,  any  perfon  free  of 
the  faid  Fellowfhip  of  Englifh  Merchants  for  Difcovery  of 
new  Trades,  commonly  called  the  Ruffia  Company,  ex- 
clufive  of  all  Others,  may  import  into  this  kingdom,  in 
Britifh-built  {hipping,  navigated  according  to  law,  from 
any  place  belonging  to  Ruffia,  raw  filk,  or  any  other  com- 
modities, of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Perfia  (provided 
fuch  manufacture  be  made  of  the  produce  of  Perfia)  being 
purchafed  by  barter,  with  woollen  or  other  manufactures, 
exported  from  Great-Britain  to  Ruffia,  and  from  thence 
carried  into  Perfia,  (gold  and  filver  in  coin  or  bullion  ex- 
cepted) or  with  the  produce  arifing  from  the  fales  of  fuch 
manufactures,  fo  exported  to  Ruffia,  and  carried  into  Per- 
fia, upon  paying  or  fecuring  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties 
now  payable,  by  any  law  now  in  force,  according  to  fuch 
rules,  and  with  fuch  draw-backs,  and  under  fuch  penalties, 
as  are  by  law  prefcribed,  on  the  importation  of  the  like 
goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Perfia, 
imported  into  this  kingdom  from  any  place  in  the  Levant 
Seas,  by  any  perfon  free  of  the  Levant  or  Turkey  Com- 
pany; any  thing  in  the  aft  of  12  Car.  II.  to  the  contrary 
notwithftanding. 

No  filk,  or  other  manufaftures  of  Perfia,  fhall  be  im- 
ported into  Great-Britain  through  Ruffia,  by  virtue  of  this 
aft,  unlefsthe  importers  take  an  oath,  or  affirmation,  before 
the  collector,  cuftomer,  or  comptroller  of  his  majefty's 
cuftoms,  at  the  place  of  importation ;  that  to  the  beft 
of  their  knowledge,  the  filk,  and  other  manufaftures  of 
Perfia,  contained  in  their  entries,  were  truly  purchafed  by 
barter  with  woollen,  or  other  manufaftures,  exported  from 
Great-Britain  to  Ruffia,  and  from  thence  carried  into  Per- 
fia (not  being  gold  or  filver  in  coin  or  bullion)  or  with  the 
produce  arifing  from  the  fales  of  fuch  woollen,  or  other 
manufaftures  exported  as  aforefaid  :  and  in  default  of  tak- 
ing fuch  oath  or  affirmation,  all  the  manufaftures  of  Per- 
fia, fo  imported  from  Ruffia,  fhall  be  liable  to  be  forfeited, 
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as  if  the  fame  had  been  imported,  contrary  to  the  faid  aft 
of  12  Car.  II. 

This  aft  does  not  extend  to  the  permitting  the  ufing  or 
wearing  in  this  kingdom  any  wrought  filks  or  other  com- 
modities, of  the  manufacture  of  Perfia,  mentioned  in  the 
aft  of  11  Will.  III.  which  aft  is  hereby  confirmed,  &c. 

Whereas,  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the  aforefaid 
aft  of  14  Geo.  II.  a  veiy  beneficial  trade  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Perfia  through  Ruffia  was  opened,  whereby 
great  quantities  of  raw  filk,  and  other  goods  and  commo- 
dities of  the  growth  or  manufafture  of  Perfia,  were  im- 
ported in  return  for  the  woollen  and  other  manufaftures 
and  goods  of  Great-Britain,  upon  much  eafier  and  more 
advantageous  terms,  than  the  fame  could  have  been  other- 
wife  procured;  but  the  faid  trade  having  been  for  fome 
time  paft  interrupted,  the  fubjefts  of  Great-Britain  not 
having  been  of  late  permitted,  to  tranfport  Britifh  manu- 
faftures and  commodities  into  Perfia  through  Ruffia,  in  con- 
fluence whereof  the  importation  of  raw  filk,  and  other 
commodities  of  Perfia  from  Ruffia,  hath  been  difcontinued : 
and  as  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom  in  general,  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  increafe 
and  improvement  of  the  filk  manufaftures  in  particular,  if 
raw  filk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  Perfia,  purchafed  in 
Ruffia,  were  permitted  to  be  imported  from  Ruffia,  in  re- 
turn for  woollen  and  other  manufaftures  exported  from 
Great-Britain  to  Ruffia,  although  the  fame  be  not  carried 
from  thence  into  Perfia,  it  is  enacted,  by  23  Geo.  II.  that 
from  and  after  the  25th  of  December,  1750,  all  perfons 
free  of  the  Ruffia  Company,  exclufive  of  all  others,  may 
import  into  this  kingdom  from  Ruffia,  in  Britilh-built 
(hipping,  navigated  according  to  law,  raw  filk  of  the 
growth  or  produce  of  Perfia,  which  fhall  be  purchafed  by 
barter,  with  woollen,  or  other  manufaftures  or  commo- 
dities exported  from  Great-Britain  to  Ruffia,  although  the 
fame  be  not  carried  from  thence  into  Perfia,  (gold  and 
filver  in  coin  or  bullion  excepted)  or  with  the  produce 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  fuch  commodities,  and  not  other- 
wife,  upon  paying  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties,  &c. 

No  filk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  Perfia  fhall  be  im- 
ported from  Ruffia,  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  unlefs  the  importer 
make  oath  before  the  collector,  &c.  that  it  was  purchafed 
by  barter,  &c. 

This  aft  fhall  not  deprive  the  Eaft-India  company  of  any 
of  the  powers  and  privileges,  &c.  which  belong  to  them, 
or  which  they  might  have  enjoyed  if  this  act  had  not  been 
made. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  acts,  the  company  have  fome- 
thing increafed  their  trade,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
enlarged  it  more,  had  not  the  troubles  in  Perfia  put  a  flop 
to  their  defigns,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  which  however 
may  be  revived,  when  the  embroils  in  that  kingdom,  which 
have  continued  ever  fince  the  death  of  Shah  Nadir,  by  their 
fubfiding,  will  permit  it. 

In  ieturn,  we  import  from  thence  (extra  of  the  Perfian 
commodities)  pitch,  tar,  bees-wax,  Ruffia  leather,  fkins, 
furs,  pot-afhes,  iron,  copper,  hemp,  flax,  linens,  and  li- 
nen yarn,  linfeed,  cavear,  fail  cloth,  &c. 

And  our  exports  there  are  woollens  of  various  forts, 
filks,  paper,  mercery,  and  hard-wares,  arms,  powder, 
brimftone,  lead,  pewter,  herrings,  incenfe,  copperas, 
white  lead,  dying  woods,  gold  and  filver  thread,  fugar, 
pepper,  &c.     See  Petersburgh. 

RUTLANDSHIRE  feeds  an  infinite  number  of  fheep, 
whofe  wool  is  faid  to  partake  of  the  rednefs  of  the  foil, 
and  thefe  are  the  only  commodities  of  the  county. 

RYE  and  Dover  harbours.  No  new  walls  or  flops 
fhall  be  fet  up  that  may  hinder  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea 
between  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Rye  in  SufTex,  bounded 
by  two  points  called  the  Camber,  and  Caftle  point,  and 
New  Shut,  near  Craven  Sluice  in  Suffex  and  Kent,  &c. 

The  duty  of  three-pence  per  ton,  granted  by  1 1  Will.  III. 
c.  5.  fhall  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  harbours 
of  Dover  and  Rye  in  manner  following,  viz.  one-third 
thereof  fhall  be  paid  to  the  treafurer  of  Dover  harbour,  and 
the  other  two-thirds  to  the  treafurer  for  the  harbour  of  Rye. 

Th&powers  given  by  the  aft  9  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  for  reftoring 
the  port  of  Rye,  are  transferred  to  the  warden  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  the  mayor  and  jurats  of  Rye,  &c. 

Continued  for  twenty-one  years  by  2  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  f.  I. 
One  moiety  of  the  duties  continued  for  twenty-one  years 
by  31  Geo.  II. 
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SA  confonant,  and  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter, 
■^  fignifying  feven. 

S.  A.  in  medicinal  prefcriptions,  is  an  abbreviation  of 
fectindum  artem,  according  to  the  rules  of  art;  chiefly  ufed 
where  fome  uncommon  care  and  dexterity  is  required. 

SABLE.  Several  authors  have  given  defcriptions  of 
thefe  fpecies  of  precious  animals  ;  we  fhall  therefore 
only  add  thus  much,  viz.  (i.)  That  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  creatures,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  winter,  to  fleep  for 
a  while  ;  but  firft  they  hide  themfelves  fo  fecurely,  that  it 
is  a  very  hard  matter  to  find  any  of  them.  And  if  at 
any  time  they  are  difcovered,  they  lie  wrapped  up,  as  it 
were,  like  a  ball,  and  you  may  roll  and  throw  them  about, 
without  waking  them.  (2.)  That  they  live  upon  mice, 
cedar-kernels,  red-berries,  fifh,  &c.  (3.)  That  thofe 
years,  when  cedar-kernels  and  red-berries  are  moft  plenty, 
thefe  animals  are  the  moft  difficult  to  be  found,  and  their 
furr  is  the  worfe;  becaufe  feeding  plentifully,  they  reft 
moft ;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  fcarcity  of  cedar- 
kernels  and  berries,  they  are  eafier  caught ;  for  they  then 
tun  more  about,  and  exercife  makes  the  furr  much  more 
beautiful.  (4.)  That  the  moft  beautiful  fable-fkins  have 
generally  the  worft  tails  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fined  tails. 
(5.)  That  there  are  fables  as  white  as  fnow;  but  they  are 
met  with  very  rarely.  (6.)  Upon  the  iflands  in  theNorth- 
eaftern  Sea,  beyond  Khamtfchatka  in  Ruffia,  the  fables  are 
very  indifferent ;  but  then  they  have  tails  a  quarter  of  a 
Ruffian  ell  long,  ftreaked  red  and  black.  Near  Craf- 
noyahr,  Abakan  Kuanetfko,  and  fome  other  places,  you 
may  buy  a  hundred  of  the  beft  fable  tails  for  about  fix  or 
eight  rubbles ;  whereas,  they  are  worth  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  rubbles  at  Tobolfky,  and  will  fell  for  one  hun- 
dred rubbles  at  Mofcow.  The  fkins  bear  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  price.  A  timber  of  fables  confifts  of  forty 
fkins,  or  twenty  couple. 

Note,  a  rubble  is  about  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
fterling. 

SACARE,  a  fmall  weight  ufed  in  Madagafcar,  for  gold 
and  filver,  being  equal  to  an  European  fcruple.  See 
Sompi. 

SACK  of  wool,  a  quantity  of  wool,  containing  juft 
twenty  fix  (tone,  and  every  ftone  fourteen  pounds.  In 
Scotland  a  fack  is  twenty-four  ftpne,  each  ftone  containing 
fixteen  pounds. 

Sack  of  cotton-wool,  a  quantity  from  a  hundred  and  a  half 
to  four  hundred  weight. 

SADDLER.  His  bufinefs  requires  only  the  common 
education  of  a  tradefman ;  but  he  ought  to  have  a  quick 
invention,  a  great  fhare  of  ingenuity,  and  a  confidera- 
ble  ftock  of  ready  money.  The  faddler  furnifhes  all 
forts  of  faddles,  houfings,  leathern  caps,  holder-cafes, 
girths,  bridles,  carparifons,  &c.  and  he  finifhes  his  work 
by  the  help  of  feveral  diftinft  tradefmen  ;  as  the  tree- maker, 
who   makes  the  wooden  part  of  the  faddle ;  the  riveiter, 
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who  makes  the  iron  work  of  the  tree  5  the  founder,  who 
cafts  buckles,  bars,  ftuds,  &c.  for  his  bridles;  the  bit- 
maker;  the  bridle-cutter;  the  embroiderer,  who  works 
devices,  crefts,  and  coats  of  arms,  in  gold,  filver,  or 
worfteds,  upon  his  houfings.  He  buys  broad-cloth  from 
the  woollen-draper,  coarfe  linen  from  the  linen-draper, 
velvet  from  the  mercer,  gold  and  filver  orrice  and  livery 
lace  from  the  laceman,  with  buckram,  filk,  and  thread, 
from  the  haberdafher.  The  faddler  takes  from  twenty  to 
thirty  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  the  journeymen,  who 
are  commonly  hired  by  the  year,  are  allowed  twenty  pounds 
per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging  ;  and  a  matter  may  fet 
up  with  one  hundred  pounds,  though,  if  he  gives  credit, 
and  has  much  bufinefs,  he  will  foon  want  eight  or  tea 
times  that  fum.  Such  as  cannot,  for  want  of  acquaint- 
ance, fet  up  for  themfelves,  commence  piece-workers,  that 
is,  take  work  from  the  matters  to  their  own  houfes,  and 
are  paid  fo  much  for  covering  or  feating  a  faddle,  or  for  a 
houiing,  &c. 

SAFE-CONDUCT.  See  Letters  of  fafe-ctmducj, 
Passports,  Protections. 

SAFFRON.     See  Crocus. 

SAGAPENUM  is  a  concrete  juice,  according  to 
Geoffroy,  betwixt  a  gum  and  a  refin ;  but  it  fhould  feem 
to  have  more  of  the  nature  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  Alexandria,  either  in  diftinft  tears, 
or  run  together  in  large  maffes.  This  drug  is  outwardly 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  internally  fomewhat  paler  and  clear, 
like  horn,  grows  foft  upon  being  handled,  and  ftjcks  to 
the  fingers,  taftes  hot  and  biting,  and  has  a  difagreeable 
fmell  ;  by  fome  refembled  to  that  of  a  leek,  by  others  to 
a  mixture  of  affa  faetida  and  galbanum. 

Sagapenum  readily  takes  flame  from  a  candle,  and  isre- 
folved  by  decoftion  with  water,  into  a  turbid  white  liquor; 
the  purer  and  paler  coloured  tears  fcarcely  alter  the  colour 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  though  boiled  along  with  it;  neverthe- 
lefs,  they  impart  to  it  a  confiderable  deal  of  oily  matter, 
as  appears  from  its  fmell,  tafte,  and  turning  white  upon 
the  admixture  of  water.  When  fagapenum  is  fcarce,  the 
druggifts  fupply  its  place  with  bdellium  broke  into  fmall 
pieces,  as  has  been  already  obferved  under  the  article 
Bdellium. 

Sagapenum  is  a  very  great  attenuant,  aperient,  and  dif- 
cutient ;  it  is  good  in  all  diforders  of  the  breaft  that  owe 
their  origin  to  a  tough  phlegm.  It  has  alfo  been  found  to 
difcufs  tumors  in  the  nervous  parts,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  to  give  relief  in  habitual  head-achs,  where  almoft  all 
things  elfe  have  failed.  lis  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  two 
fcruples;  but  it  is  now  feldom  given  alone.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  to  do  great  things  in  afthmas,  in  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  particularly  the  fpleen,  in  nervous 
complaints,  and  even  epilepfies.  It  alfo  promotes  the 
menfes,  and  expels  the  fecundines. 

SAGATHEE,  in  commerce,  a  flight  woollen  fluff; 
being  a  kind  of  fcrge,  or  ratteen ;  fometimes  mixed  with 
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a  little  filk.  It  is  chiefly  manufactured  at  Amiens,  though 
we  have  our  fhare  in  England. 

SAGE,  falvia,  a  medicinal  herb,  of  which  there  are 
many  (pedes,  but  only  two  of  .them  are  ufed  in  our  fhops. 
Thefe  are  there  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  falvia  horlenfis 
major,  and  falvia  bortenfis  minor.  In  Englifh  we  diftinguifh 
them  by  thofe  of  common  fage,  or  red  fage,  and  fage  of  vir- 
tue. The  firft  is  the  falvia  latifolia  of  J.  Bauhine,  the  falvia 
major  of  Parkinfon,  and  the  falvia  vulgaris  of  mod  other 
authors.  The  other  is  the  falvia  minor  aurita  cff  non  aurita 
of  C.  Bauhine,  the  falvia  minor  five  quinata  of  Parkinfon, 
and  the  falvia  minor  of  other  authors. 

The  common  red  fage  has  always  been  efteemed  as  a 
cephalic  and  fudorific.  An  infufion  of  it,  made  in  the 
manner  of  tea,  has  been  long  famous,  as  the  common 
drink  of  people  in  fevers.  It  is  attenuant  and  diuretic  ;  it 
promotes  the  menfes,  and  is  good  in  vertigoes,  tremors, 
palfies,  and  in  catarrhs.  The  virtues  and  ufes  of  the  fage 
of  virtue  are  the  fame  with  the  other.  Its  name  indeed  has 
made  many  prefer  it  to  the  common  fage  for  the  making 
tea  for  people  in  fevers ;  but  the  more  agreeable  flavour  of 
the  common  kind,  and  the  pleafant  colour  of  the  infufion, 
when  a  little  lemon  juice  is  added,  have  again  of  late  re- 
ftored  it  into  general  ufe. 

SAGO,  a  Ample  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  of  con- 
fiderable  ufe  in  diet  as  a  reftorative. 

Sago,  is  a  fort  of  bread  produced  in  the  following 
manner,  from  a  tree  called  landan,  growing  in  the  Mo- 
luccas. When  a  tree  is  felled,  they  cleave  it  in  two, 
in  the  middle,  and  dig  out  the  pith,  which  is  eatable, 
when  it  comes  frefh  out  of  the  tree.  They  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  till  it  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of  powder  fomewhat 
like  meal.  Then  they  put  it  in  a  fearce  made  of  the  bark 
of  the  fame  tree,  placing  it  over  a  ciftern  made  of  its  leaves, 
and  pour  water  on  it,  which  feparates  the  pure  part  of  the 
powder  from  the  woody  fibres  wherewith  the  pith  abounds. 
The  flour  thus  filtrated  they  call  fagu,  which  they  make 
into  pafte,  and  bake  it  in  earthen  furnaces. 

SAICK,  or  SaiquEj  a  Turkifh  veffel,  very  common 
in  the  Levant  for  carrying  of  merchandize. 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  breadths 
of  canvas,  fewed  together  by  the  lifts,  and  edged  round 
with  a  cord,  called  the  bolt-rope. 

Sails  have  various  names,  according  to  the  malls,  &c. 
they  are  faftened  to;  as  the  main-fail,  main-top-fail,  fore- 
fail,  fprit-fail,  mizzen-fail,  &c. 

SAILCLOTH,  Britifh  made,  for  which  bounty  has 
been  given  on  exportation,  afterwards  relanded,  is  for- 
feited ;  and  every  perfon  concerned  in  bringing  back,  or 
relanding  the  fame,  forfeits  two  {hillings  for  every  ell. 
12  Ann.  c.  16.  f.  3.  '  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /  6. 

Every  {hip  or  veffel  built  in  Great-Britain,  or  his  ma- 
jelly's  plantations  in  America,  upon  her  being  firft  navi- 
gated, is  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  complete  fet  of  new  fails  of 
failcloth  manufactured  in  Great-Britain,  which  {hall,  bona 
fide,  belong  to  fuch  {hip,  on  forfeiture  of  fifty  pounds  by 
the  matter  thereof.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  /.  4.  19  Geo.  II. 
c.  27.  /  II.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  52.  f.  3.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 
fea.  3. 

Every  manufacturer  muft  affix  or  imprefs  a  ftamp,  con- 
taining his  name  and  place  of  abode,  on  every  piece  of 
failcloth  made  by  him. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  fell  or  expofe  to  fale,  or  work  up 
into  fails  any  piece  of  Britifh  failcloth,  without  being 
fo  ftamped,  and  be  convifted  thereof  by  the  oath  of  a  cre- 
dible witnefs,  before  one  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace  of 
the  county,  &c.  where  the  offence  is  committed,  he  is  to 
forfeit  ten  pounds  for  every  piece. 

Any  perfon  wilfully  cutting  off  or  obliterating  fuch  ftamp, 
or  ufing  a  ftamp  containing  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
any  other  perfon,  is,  upon  conviction,  to  forfeit  five  pounds 
for  every  offence;  to  be  recovered  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of 
the  offender's  goods,  by  warrant  from  two  or  more  juftices, 
to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  37. 
feci.  3. 

Or  canvas,  foreign-made,  ufually  entered  as  Hollands 
duck  or  Vitery  canvas,  fit  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  making 
fails,  upon  importation  thereof  into  Great-Britain,  to  be 
ftamped  at  landing  by  a  ftamp,  to  be  provided  by  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  of  eight  inches  diameter,  dipped 
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in  red  lead  mixed  with  linfeed  oil  well  boiled,  exprefling 
the  place  and  port  where  they  are  entered.  19  Geo.  II, 
c.  27.  /  5,  6.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  3. 

For  counterfeiting  fuch  ftamp,  or  the  impreffion,  or 
knowingly  felling  any  foreign  failcloth  with  a  counterfeit 
ftamp,  the  penalty  is  fifty  pounds.  lqGeo.  II.  c.  27.  f(j. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /.  3, 

No  perfon  in  Great-Britain,  or  his  majefty's  plantations 
in  America,  may  make  into  fails  or  tarpawlins  any  foreign 
failcloth  or  canvas,  not  fo  ftamped,  on  forfeiture  thereof; 
and  the  perfon  fo  offending,  on  convinftion  thereof  by  the 
oath  of  a  credible  witnefs  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace  of 
the  county,  &c.  where  the  offence  is  committed,  is  to 
forfeit  fifty  pounds  for  every  fail  or  tarpawling,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  informer;  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fail  of  his 
goods,  by  warrant  from  two  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  &c.  where  the  offence  is  committed ;  and  for  want 
of  fuch  diftrefs,  to  be  committed  to  gaol  for  fix  months, 
or  until  he  pays  the  penalty.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /  7. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /.  3. 

Any  perfon  making  up  foreign  failcloth  or  canvas  into 
fails,  muft  place  the  {tamps  on  the  affer-fide  of  fuch  fails, 
and  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  number  of  ftamps  may  ap- 
pear proportionable  to  the  number  of  bolts  or  pieces  in 
each  fail,  on  forfeiture  of  fuch  fails,  and  ten  pounds  for 
offence.     19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /  8.    26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /.  3, 

No  perfon  may  alter  or  mend  a  fail  of  foreign  failcloth  or 
canvas,  not  fo  ftamped,  on  forfeiture  of  twenty  pounds. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /  9.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  3. 

Every  fail-maker  or  other  perfon  in  Great-Britain,  or  his 
majefty's  plantations  in  America,  muft  imprefs,  on  every 
new  fail  he  makes,  a  ftamp  of  eight  inches  diameter,  dipped 
in  lamp-black  mixed  with  linfeed  oil  well  boiled,  contain- 
ing his  name  and  place  of  abode  in  plain  diflinft  letters 
and  words  at  length,  on  forfeiture  thereof,  and  of  ten 
pounds  for  every  new  fail  delivered  to  any  captain  or  mafter 
of  a  veffel  without  fuch  ftamp.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  f.  10. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  3. 

Sailcloth  of  the  manufacture  of  Ireland  imported  into 
Great-Britain  (during  the  continuance  of  a  bounty  on  ex- 
portation granted  by  an  aft  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
19  Geo.  II.)  is  fubjeft  to  a  new  duty,  23  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 

/i>3- 

No  canvas  or  failcloth  may  be  imported  from  Ireland, 
but  in  whole  and  entire  bolts  or  pieces ;  and  if  the  loops 
or  double  threads  of  the  bolts  (which  are  directed  to  be 
part  of  the  warp  in  the  middle  of  that  end  of  the  web 
which  is  laft  in  weaving)  are  cut  off;  or  if  the  bolts  have 
a  ftamp  importing  the  payment  of  either  of  the  bounties, 
they  fhall  be  deemed  to  have  received  the  bounty.  23  G.  II. 

C.  32.  /  2. 

If  any  difpute  arifes  about  the  duty  which  ought  to  be 
paid,  fuch  duty  is  to  be  afcertained  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  under  the  lame  forfeitures  and  penalties,  as  upon  goods 
fubjeft  to  payment  of  duty  ad  valorem.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 
fed.  5. 

Upon  the  importation  of  canvas  or  failcloth  from  Ire- 
land, the  proper  officer  of  the  Cuftoms  may  open,  view, 
and  examine  the  fame,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  (aid  bounty 
has  been  paid,  and  no  regular  entry  made  at  importation, 
the  canvas  or  failcloth  fo  omitted  to  be  entered  {hall  be 
forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  Cuftoms. 
23  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  4. 

For  the  bounty  and  regulations  of  Britifh- made  failcloth, 
fee  Bounty. 

SAILCLOTH-WEAVER.  This  bufinefs  'requires 
no  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  only  a  common  educa- 
tion. The  yarn,  of  which  failcloth  is  made,  is  fpun  from 
dreffed  hemp,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  rope-yarn ; 
and  the  houfe  wherein  it  is  fpun  refembles  a  fmall  rope- 
walk.  The  fpinners  make  good  bread  of  it ;  and  women 
are  as  much  employed  as  men.  As  to  the  weaving,  it  is 
performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  linen  cloth.  They 
take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who 
works  from  fix  to  eight.  The  journeymen  are  paid 
by  the  yard,  according  to  the  finenefs  of  the  failcloth  ;  and 
it  requires  from  two  hundred  to  two  thoufand  pounds  to 
commence  mafter. 

SAIL-MAKER.  This  is  a  pretty  laborious  bufinefs  ;. 
but  a  lad  may  be  bound  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  without 
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any  particular  genius  or  education.  The  fail-maker  is0  in 
every  refpeft,  the  (hip's  taylor;  for  it  is  his  bufinefs  to 
few  and  fhape  all  the  fails.  He  takes  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who  muft  work  from  fix  till 
eight.  A  journeyman  may  earn  twenty  (hillings  a  week; 
but  it  will  require  from  five  hundred  to  a  thoufand  pounds 
to  fet  up  mafter. 

SAILING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  art  or  a£t  of 
navigating;    or  of  determining  the  various  motions  of  a 
(hip,  and  her  true  place  at  any  time. 
SAILORS.     See  Seamen. 

SAILS.  Every  mafter  of  a  veffel,  belonging  to  any  of 
his  majefty's  fubjecls,  navigated  with,  or  having  on  board 
any  foreign-made  fails,  is,  at  the  time  of  reporting  his 
(hip,  to  make  an  entry  and  report  upon  oath  of  every  fuch 
fail,  and,  before  the  (hip  is  cleared,  to  pay  for  them  the 
fame  duty  as  by  12  Ann.  c.  16.  is  laid  upon  foreign-made 
fails  imported  by  way  of  merchandize,  on  forfeiture  of  the 
fails  to  his  majefty,  and  fifty  pounds  for  every  offence  by 
the  mafter  ;  and  fuch  fails  are  to  be  (lamped  at  the  port  of 
entry,  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  foreign  fail-cloth 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /  I,  2.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  3. 

But  if  the  mafter,  before  the  (hip  is  cleared,  declares 
his  intention  of  not  paying  the  duty,  and  delivers  up  the 
fails  to  the  officer  of  the  Culloms,  the  fails  only  are  to  be 
forfeited.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /.  3.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  3. 
No  captain  of  a  (hip  coming  from  the  Eaft-Indies  liable 
to  this  duty  or  forfeiture  for  any  foreign-made  fails,  bona 
fide,  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /  4. 
'26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /.  3. 

Pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  ait  (not  other- 
wife  directed  and  applied)  may  be  profecuted  in  any  of  his 
majefty's  courts  of  record  in  Great-Britain,  or  fuch  of  his 
majefty's  plantations  in  America  where  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted; one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  the  other  to  the  profe- 
cutor.      19  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /  12.    26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  3. 
SAINTONGE.    See  Kochelle. 
ST.  DOMINGO,  divided  formerly  between  the  Spa- 
niards and  French,  carries  on  a  very  confiderable  trade,  of 
which  the  chief  places  affigned  the  latter  are  La  Grande 
Ance,  Leogane,   La  Grande  Terre,  Port  de  Paz,  Port 
Margot,  Lancon,  Louifa,  Trou  Charles  Morin,  Lemo- 
dada,  Cape  Francois,  and  the  Little  Goare.     Befides  this 
diftribution  of  St.  Domingo,  the  French  poflefs  the  fmalleft 
ifle  of  Tortuga,  (about  three-fourths  of  a  league  from  the 
other)  and  the  produces  of  both  are  tobacco,  fugar,  indi- 
go,  ginger,    roucou,    cotton,    cocoa,    hides,    braziletto, 
yellow  landers,  fuftic,  cedar,  grenadillo,  and  fome  other 
woods  for  the  dyers  or  cabinet-makers  ufe.     The  (hips 
cargoes  proper  for  thefe  ifles,  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe 
for  the  Antilles,  excepting  the  fait  meat,  which  is  not  here 
wanted,  St.  Domingo  having  it  in  fo  great  plenty,  as  even 
to  fupply  the  other  ifles  with  large  quantities.     Here  are 
about  four  thoufand  families  eftablifhed  in  the  whole  fettle- 
ment,  which  more  than  double  thofe  of  the  Spaniards, 
though  thcfe  latter  are  near  a  century  more  ancient  here 
than  the  other.      See  Hispaniola. 

ST.  HELENA.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  Ethiopian  Sea,  in,  (ixteen  degrees,  twelve  mi- 
nutes, fouth  latitude,  almoft  four  hundred  leagues  from 
the  coafts  of  Angola,  and  thofe  of  Brazil,  though  fome- 
thing  nearer  Afric  than  America,  and  therefore  geographers 
have  placed  it  to  the  former. 

The  Portugueze  difcovered  it  in  1508,  and  left  ir,  as 
one  may  fay,  for  a  place  of  fhelter  and  refort,  common  to 
all  nations,  who  fhould  trade  to  India ;  after  which,  the 
Dutch  fettled,  and  abandoned  it  for  the  more  commodious 
fituation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Englifh  have 
poffeffed  it  ever  fince  ;  but  as  it  affords  nothing  for  trade, 
more  than  the  refrefhments  to  the  (hips  that  call  there,  we 
(hall  not  add  any  thing  to  what  we  have  now  faid  about  it. 
ST.  JOHN  DE  ULHUA.  See  Vera  Cruz. 
ST.  GALL,  is  a  large  fine  city,  feated  two  leagues 
from  the  Lake  Conftance,  in  a  narrow  barren  valley,  whofe 
foil  produces  nothing  but  grafs,  notwithftanding  which, 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  rich,  at  leaft  very  few  of  them 
ftreightened  in  their  circumftances ;  their  wealth  flowing  in 
with  their  great  trade,  which  chiefly  confifts  in  linen, 
whofe  confumption  is  very  extraordinary  all  over  Switzer- 
land and  abroad.  This  bufinefs  is  fo  confiderable  as  to 
place  the  weavers  in  fome  refpeiSls  on  a  level  with  the  no- 
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bility ;  as  they  with  the  gentry  make  the  fird  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  of  which  this  city  is  compofed.  The  manufactures 
of  woollen  fluffs  are  here  alfo  in  a  flcurifhing  condition  ; 
befides  which,  this  city  being  fo  near  the  aforementioned 
lake,  and  on  the  road  from  Germany  to  Italy,  it  ferves  as 
a  channel  of  communication  between  them  ;  and  its  halls 
are  the  warehoufes  for  goods  that  go  and  come. 

SALE,  is  the  transferring  the  property  of  goods  from 
one  to  another,  upon  valuable  confideration  :  and  if  a  bar- 
gain is  that  another  (hall  give  me  five  pounds  for  fuch  a 
thing,  and  he  gives  me  earned,  which  I  accept,  this  is  a 
perfect  fale.  Wood's  lnjl.J,\b.  On  fale  of  goods,  if  earned 
be  given  to  the  feller,  and  part  of  them  are  taken  away  by 
the  buyer,  he  muft  pay  the  refidue  of  the  money  upon  fetch- 
ing away  the  reft,  becaufe  no  other  time  is  appointed  ; 
and  the  earned  given  binds  the  bargain,  and  gives  the  buyer 
a  right  to  demand  the  goods ;  but  a  demand  without  pay- 
ing the  money  is  void  :  and  it  has  been  held,  that  after  the 
earned  has  been  taken,  the  feller  cannot  difpofe  of  the 
goods  to  another,  unlefs  there  is  fome  default  in  the  buyer; 
therefore  if  he  doth  not  take  away  the  goods,  and  pay  the 
money,  the  feller  ought  to  require  him  fo  to  do ;  and  then 
if  he  doth  not  do  it  in  convenient  time,  the  bargain  and 
fale  is  diflblved,  and  the  feller  may  difpofe  of  them  to  any 
other  perfon.     j  Salk.  113. 

A  feller  of  a  thing  is  to  keep  it  a  reafonable  time  for  de- 
livery :  but  where  no  time  is  appointed  for  delivery  of  things 
fold,  or  for  payment  of  the  money,  it  is  generally  implied 
that  the  delivery  be  made  immediately,  and  payment  on  the 
delivery.  3  Salk.  61.  Where  one  agrees  for  wares  fold* 
the  buyer  muft  not  carry  them  away  before  paid  for;  ex- 
cept a  day  of  payment  is  allowed  him  by  the  feller.  Noy.  87. 
It  is  faid,  a  perfect  bargain  and  fale  between  parties  will 
be  good,  though  the  feller  knows  of  an  execution  that  is 
againft  him;  and  doth  fell  the  goods  to  prevent  the  falling 
of  it  upon  them.  3  Shep.  Abr.  1 15.  A  fale  may  be  of  any. 
living  or  dead  goods  in  a  fair  or  market,  be  they  whofe 
they  will,  or  however  the  feller  come  by  them ;  if  made 
with  the  cautions  required  by  law  :  but  if  one  fell  my  goods 
unduly,  I  may  have  them  again.  Dot?,  and  Stud.  328. 
Perk.  feci.  93.  If  a  man  affirms  a  thing  fold  is  or  fucli  a 
value,  when  it  is  not,  this  is  not  actionable ;  but  if  he 
actually  warrants  it,  at  the  time  of  the  fale,  and  not  after- 
wards, it  will  bear  an  action,  being  part  of  the  contract. 
2  Cro.  5,  386,  630.  1  Roll.  Abr.  97.  See  Fairs  and 
Markets,  and  19  Fin.  Abr.  274. 

SALESMAN.  Salefmen  are  thofe  who  deal  in  ready 
made  cloaths  for  men's  wear :  they  keep  large  (hops,  and 
many  of  them  get  handfome  fortunes.  They,  at  leaft  fe- 
veral  of  them,  have  taylors  in  their  houfes,  at  fo  much  a 
week  to  make  what  they  fell.  A  lad  defigned  for  this 
employment,  fhould  be  of  an  obliging  carriage;  muft  be 
ready  at  his  pen,  and  underftand  accounts.  The  price 
given  with  an  apprentice  is  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds. 
As  journeymen,  they  get  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  a 
year  and  their  board ;  and  to  fet  up,  will  take  from  three 
hundred  to  a  thoufand  pound-s. 

There  is  another  fort  of  falefmen.  Thefe  fell  fheep  or 
black  cattle  at  market  for  the  graziers  in  the  country  ;  and. 
have  fo  much  a  fcore  for  felling  them.  It  is  a  good  employ- 
ment ;  but  they  take  no  apprentices. 
SALLEE.  See  African  Coasts. 
SALMON.  The  punifhment  of  taking  falmon  in  time 
of  defence.     St.  Wejim.  2.    13  Edw.  I.  c.  47. 

Young  falmon  (hall  not  be  taken  in  mill-pools,  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  Midfummer.  St.  IVeJlm.  2.  i^Edw.  I. 
cap.  47. 

The  chancellor  (hall  take  order  for  the  buying  and  fell- 
ing of  ftockfifh  of  St.  Botolph,  and  falmon  of  Berwick. 
31  Edw.  III.  fiat.  2.  c.  3. 

No  nets  (hall  be  ufed  that  may  take  brood  of  falmon  or 
other  fifh.      13  Rich.  II.  Jlat.  I.   c.  19. 

The  rivers  of  Lancafhire  (hall  be  put  in  defence  from 
Michaelmas  to  Candlemas.     13  Rich.  II.  Jlat.  1.  c.  19. 
"  Confervators  of  thefe  ftatutes  (hall  be  appointed.  13/?.  II. 
fiat.  1.  c.  19. 

Thejudices  (hall  be  confervators  of  thefe  ftatutes.  17i2.II. 
cap.  9. 

The  contents  of  barrels  of  falmon,  herrings,  and  eels, 
with  rules  for  their  package.  22  Ediv.  IV.  c.  2.  nHen.Vll. 
c.  23.   5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  15. 
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Taking  the  fry  of  falmon  and  eels  prohibited.   25//.  VIII. 
tap.  7. 

Salmon  not  to  be  taken  out  of  feafon.     1  Eliz.  cap.  17. 
Jett.  1. 

No  falmon,  &c.  taken  by  foreigners  {hall  be  imported. 
tS  Car.il.  c.  2.  /.  2. 

Draw-backs  on  falmon  exported.  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  7. 
/  10.    9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44.  /  18. 

Occupiers  of  mills  to  keep  hatch  open  for  falmon  to  pafs. 
4  and  5  Ann.  c.  21.  f.  5. 

For  preferving  the  falmon  fifheries  in  the  counties  of 
Southampton  and  Wilts.  4  Ann.  c.  21.  1  Geo.  I.  f.  18. 
y?  11  and  14. 

Salmon  not  to  be  taken  in  the  Thames  between  24  Au- 
guft  and  11  November.     9  Ann.  c.  26.  /  2. 

Fifhmongers  prohibited  to  buy  falmon  under  fix  pounds 
weight.     1  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  f.  15. 

Salmon  may  be  taken  in  the  Ribble  between  1  January 
and  15  September.  23  Geo.  11.  c.  26.  /  7.     S^Fishery. 

SALONICA  (the  ancient  Thejfalonica)  is  a  fea-port 
feated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph,  bearing  the  fame  name, 
in  the  Archipelago.  All  the  European  nations  trade  here, 
but  the  greateft  commerce  is  from  Italy.  This  place  is 
very  fertile  in  corn,  and  produces  very  good  wheat, 
though  not  quite  fo  clean  as  it  fhould  be.  The  other  mer- 
chandizes of  Salonica,  are  tobacco  (of  which  whole  fhip 
loads  are  exported  at  a  time)  hides,  cotton  in  wool,  (better 
than  that  of  Smyrna)  yellow  wax,  brought  here  in  large 
quantities  from  Turkifh  Valachia,  unwalhed  wool,  and 
fome  coarfe  woollen  fluffs,  for  the  cloathing  of  the  poor 
people  and  foldiers. 

The  goods  carried  there  are  indigo,  cochineal,  ginger, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmegs,  dying  woods,  fugar, 
lead,  pewter,  block  and  fingle  tin,  cloths  from  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  paper,  almonds,  verdigreafe,  and 
fometimes  coffee  from  the  ifles. 

SALT.  There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  common 
fait  from, faline  fprings  and  fea-water  :  a  hafty  evaporation 
of  the  aqueous  fluid,  till  the  fait  begins  to  concrete,  and 
fall  in  grains  to  the  bottom  of  the  evaporating  pan,  from 
whence  it  is  raked  out,  and  fet  in  proper  vefiels  to  drain 
from  the  brine  :  the  other  is  a  more  flow  and  gradual  eva- 
poration, continued  no  longer,  than  till  a  faline  cruft  forms 
at  the  top  of  the  liquor,  which,  upon  removing  the  fire, 
foon  begins  to  fhoot,  and  run  into  cryftals  of  a  cubical  fi- 
gure. Inthe  warmer  climates,  both  thefe  proceffes  are 
effected  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  faks  obtained  by 
them  differ  very  confiderably :  that  got  by  a  hafly  eva- 
poration is  very  apt  to  relent  in  a  moid  air,  and  run  per 
deliquium,  an  inconvenience  which  the  cryftallized  fait  is 
not  fubjedt.  to  :  this  latter  is  likewife  found  better  for  the 
preferving  of  meat,  and  for  many  other  purpofes. 

There  is  a  foffile  fait,  of  various  forts,  differing  from 
one  another  in  degree  of  purity,  tranfparency,  and  colour, 
being  either  perfectly  tranfparent  and  colourlefs,  of  a 
fnowy  whitenefs,  grey,  red,  or  yellow.  The  firfl  fort  is 
that  commonly  called  fal  gemmts  or  gemmeus,  from  its 
tranfparent  appearance  refembling  cryftal,  like  which  it  is 
frequently  cut  into  toys,  little  vafes,  &c.  This  fait  is 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  not  far  from  Barce- 
lona ;  and  in  great  plenty,  in  certain  deep  mines  of  prodi- 
gious extent,  near  Cracow  in  Poland.  There  is  likewife 
fome  of  this  fait  dug  up  in  Chefhire. 

The  three  kinds  of  common  fait,  though  different  in  ap- 
pearance, are  all  of  the  fame  origin  ;  and,  when  reduced  to 
the  greateft  degree  of  purity,  do  not  fenfibly  differ  from 
one  another.  Common  fait  eafily  melts  in  water,  of  which 
it  requires  about  three  times  its  own  weight:  the  foluticn, 
being  flowly  evaporated,  and  fet  to  fhoot,  affords  cubical 
cryftals,  which  unite  together  in  the  form  of  hollow  trun- 
cated pyramids.  Expol'ed  to  the  fire,  it  crackles,  and  flies 
about,  but  foon  after  melts,  when  it  appears  as  fluid  as  wa- 
ter; kept  in  an  extreme  degree  of  heat  for  a  long  time,  fome 
part  of  it  flies  away  in  fume,  and  the  remainder  acquires 
fomething  of  an  alkaline  nature.  When  decrepitated,  or 
melted,  it  readily  runs  per  deliquium  into  an  uniSluous  liquor ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  depofits  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
earth:  if  this  liquor  be  infpiffated,  anchhe  dry  matter  fuffered 
to  run  per  deliquium  again,  it  depofits  more  earthy  feces; 
and  by  repeating  thefe  operations,  lofes  entirely  its  faline 
qualities ;  but  if  well  cryftallized,  i.t  is  not  eafily  affecled  by 


the  moifture  of  the  air.  Thrown  on  burning  coals,  it  arifes 
in  the  form  of  a  white  fume.  Mingled  with  the  vitriolic  or 
nitrous  acid,  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  it  partly  rifes  in  a  co- 
pious white  vapour,  which  being  catched  in  proper  veffels, 
proves  a  highly  acid  liquor,  that  ferments  with  fixed  alka- 
line falts,  and  when  fully  faturated  therewith,  and  properly 
treated,  (hoots  into  cubical  cryftals,  in  appearance  and  fe- 
veral  other  refpedts  fimilar  to  the  fait  from  which  the  fpirit 
was  at  firft  obtained;  but  proving  more  acrimonious,  more 
fufible  in  the  fire,  and  more  fixed  therein. 

Common  fait  checks  fermentation,  and  prevents  putre- 
faction :  hence  it  is  ufed  in  the  maceration  of  plants,  to  keep 
them  from  putrifying.  It  has  the  fame  effedts  likewife  on 
the  aliment,  received  into  the  ftomach,  where  it  not  only 
prevents  its  putrefaction,  but  reftrains  the  immoderate  heat 
and  ebullition  of  the  other  fluids.  It  readily  unites  with  vo- 
latile falts,  and  turns  them  of  an  ammoniacal  nature; 
whence  it  is  capable  of  allaying  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  promoting  their  excretion  by  the  urinary  paflages.  Add 
to  this,  that  by  gently  irritating  the  folids,  it  a£ts  as  a  ftimu- 
lus,  and  renders  the  ofcillation  of  the  fibres  more  vivid: 
hence  the  many  fingular  virtues  afcribed  to  common  fait,  as 
of  heating,  ablterging,  promoting  appetite,  &c.  Helmont 
commends  the  liberal  ufe  of  ic  as  a  prefervative  againft  the 
ftone  and  gravel;  but  phyficians  are  not  at  prefent  agreed, 
whether  it  really  prevents  or  promotes  the  generation  of 
the  calculus :  moft  allow,  that  falted  meat  or  fifh  furnifh 
matter  for  this  difeafe;  and  that  calculous  patients  are  worfe 
after  the  ufe  of  fuch  food.  But  Mr.  Geoffroy  obferves,  that 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  common  fait,  and 
the  brine  of  falted  meat,  for  fait,  by  a  long  digeftion  with 
the  animal  juice,  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of  putrefaction, 
and  affumes,  in  fome  meafure,  the  nature  of  a  volatile  fait: 
fo  that  although  falted  meat  may  prove  hurtful  in  this  dif- 
eafe, it  does  not  follow,  that  common  fait  itfelf  will.  If 
the  reader  defires  further  fatisfaclion  with  regard  to  the  ef- 
fects of  common  fait  upon  the  human  body,  he  may  confult 
Geoffroy  de  Mat.  Med.  (torn  i.  p.  103). 

Ships  laden  with  fait  hovering  on  the  coaft,  and  not  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  fome  port,  may  be  compelled  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  cuftoms  or  fait  duties,  to  come  into  port;  of- 
ficers to  continue  on  board,  till  the  fait  is  unladen,  or  the 
fhip  departs  for  her  intended  voyage ;  negleiSing  to  enter 
and  unlade  the  fait,  or  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  in  twenty 
days,  the  fait  forfeited,  and  double  the  value  to  be  recovered 
of  the  mafter.     1  Ann.  c.  21.  f.  7.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  %./.  r. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  or  fait  duties  may  fearch  any  vef- 
fel  lying  in  port,  or  riding  on  the  fea-coafts  ;  and  if  any  fait, 
not  duly  entered,  be  found  on  board  any  veflel  in  which  it 
was  not  imported,  it  is  forfeited,  or  the  value  ;  and  the  maf- 
ter is  fubjedt  to  the  fame  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  if  ic 
had  been  landed  without  entry. 

Officers  obftrucled,  every  offender  is  to  forfeit  forty 
pounds.      5  Geo.  I.  c.  18./.  22. 

Neglecting,  or  refuting  to  enter  or  unlade  fait  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty  dajs  after  a  fhip  is  come  into  port,  or  with- 
in that  time  to  depart  and  proceed  regularly  on  her  voyage 
to  fome  other  place  (unlefs  permitted  to  make  longer  ftay 
by  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms)  the  fait  on  board  is  for- 
feited, and  double  the  value  to  be  recovered  of  the  mafter. 

1  Ann.  c.  21,  f.  7. 

Imported  in  fhips  under  forty  tons,  or  otherwife  than  in 
bulk  (except  for  the  fhips  provifions)  forfeited,  and  double 
the  value.     1  Ann.  c.  2.1.  f.  8.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6./.  1. 

Of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great- Britain  or  Ire- 
land, or  other  fait  coming  from  Ireland  or  the  Iile  of  Man, 
may  not  be  imported,  or  brought  into  any  port  or  place  of 
Great-Britain,  nor  taken  out  of  any  fhip  or  veflel,  nor  put 
on  fhore  within  any  of  the  faid  ports  or  places,  upon  forfei- 
ture thereof,  together  with  the  veflel,  and  all  her  tackle  and 
apparel. 

Perfons  delivering,  conveying,  or  aflifting,  forfeit  twenty 
pounds  each,  or  fix  months  imprifonment.  2  and  3  Ann. 
c.  14./  I.    5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  2. 

Such  fait  may  be  feized  within  two  months,  and  if  not 
claimed  wiihin  twenty  days,  and  fecurity  given  for  the  va- 
lue, the  fait  and  fhip  are  to  be  fold  to  the  beft  advantage. 

2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  f.  2. 

Salt  (from  Ireland  or  other  foreign  parts)  taken  in  for 
the  ncceflary  provifion  of  the  fhip,  or  for  curing  fifh,  may 
be  landed,   but  entry  thereof  muff  be  made  within  ten 
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days  after  coming  into  port,  and  the  duties  paid  or  fecurcd 
before  landing,  upon  forfeiture,  and  double  the  value.  2  and 
3  Ann.  c.  14. f.  6.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /   18. 

Salt  regularly  entered  and  exported  to  foreign  parts,  and 
the  fbjp  forced  in  by  ft refs  of  weather,  &c.  in  which  cafe  the 
(alt  may  be  landed  within  twenty  days  after  coming  in,  pro- 
vided the  duties  be  again  paid  down  (before  relanding)  for 
the  whole  quantity  of  fait  entered  for  exportation.  2  and  3 
Ann.  c.  14.  /.  4. 

Or  carried  coaftwife  by  certificate.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14. 
feci.  3.    , 

Taken  in  by  fiftiermen  to  cure  fifh  at  fea,  upon  oath  be- 
fore the  falt-ofHcer  that  it  was  taken  on  board  from  fome 
port  of  Great-Britain,  mentioning  the  place,  and  not  out 
of  any  vefiel  at  fea.     2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14./.  5. 

Salt  imported  from  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Sark,  and  Alder- 
ney,  liable  to  the  fame  duties  as  any  other  foreign  fait.  5 
Geo.  I.e.  18./  n. 

From  Ireland,  or  other  foreign  parts,  though  taken  on 
board  for  neceffary  provifion  for  the  {hip,  or  for  curing  fifh, 
not  entered  within  ten  days  after  coming  into  port,  and  be- 
fore the  landing,  &c.  is  forfeited,  with  double  the  value  by 
the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  or  the  owner  of  the  fait.  2  and  3 
Ann.  e.  14.  /.  6.   5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /  1 8. 

Foreign,  landed  before  entry,  and  the  excife  duty  be  fa- 
tisfied,  or  without  a  warrant  from  the  collector,  or  officer 
appointed  for  the  duty  on  fait,  is  forfeited,  or  the  value 
thereof,  and  ten  {hillings per  bufhel ;  and  every  perfon  con- 
cerned is  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds.  5  and  6  Will.  III. 
c.  j'.fi.  4.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  f.  24.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44. 
/  6.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  b.fi  1.  26  Geo.  II,  t.  3./  1. 

The  perfons  in  whole  cuftody  fuch  fait  is  found,  are  lia- 
ble to  the  fame  penalties,  as  if  they  had  been  the  importers ; 
unlefs  they  make  it  appear  from  whom  they  had  it.  I  Ann. 
c.  21. ./.  3. 

Imbezzled  after  importation,  and  before  warehoufing, 
the  forfeiture  is  twenty  {hillings  for  every  bufhel  of  eighty- 
four  pounds  weight.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  1$.  f.  4.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6. 
/.  1.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  /  1. 

Cellared  and  locked  up,  may  not  be  removed  without  a 
warrant  or  permit  for  the  conveyance,  upon  forfeiture  there- 
of, befides  ten  fhillings/w  bufhel,  and  twenty  pounds  for  every 
fuch  offence  ;  to  be  recovered  of  the  importer,  and  of  eve- 
ry perfon  concerned  in  the  removal.     5  Ann,  c.  29.fi  2. 

Importers  to  be  charged  with  the  full  quantity  or  fait  cel- 
lared, though  upon  clearing  fuch  cellar  or  warehoufe  there 
may  appear  to  be  a  deficiency.     5  Ann.  c.  2().fi  17. 

At  the  end  of  every  filling  feafon,  the  officer  is  to  take 
an  account  of  the  fait  remaining,  which  muft  be  forthwith 
locked  up  as  before ;  and  the  proprietors  are  to  deliver  them 
an  account  upon  oath,  of  the  quantity  of  fifh  exported  (con- 
firmed by  a  certificate  of  the  officers  of  the  port  of  exporta- 
tion) or  of  the  red  or  white  herrings  entered  for  home-con- 
fumption,  on  which  the  faid  fait  had  been  ufed.  But  as  to 
white  herrings  fent  to  foreign  markets  immediately  from  fea 
without  being  brought  into  port  by  the  fociety  of  the  free 
Britifh  fifhery,  the  quantity  is  to  be  afcertained  by  the  oath 
of  the  fociety's  fuperintendant  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace, 
or  officer  of  the  fait  duties;  and  a  certificate  under  the 
hands  of  their  fecretary  and  accountant,  either  that  it  ap- 
pears by  the  letters  or  accounts  from  their  correfpondents 
or  agents,  to  whom  fuch  fifh  were  configned,  that  they  have 
come  to  their  hands,  or  that  fuch  fifh  have  been  loft  at  fea. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  18./  I.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  4./.  3,  10.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  16. 
/  3,  6.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  b.fi  I.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3./.  I.  26  Geo. 
II.  e.g./.  5,  6. 

But  if  delivered  over  by  the  proprietors  to  any  other  per- 
fons for  the  curing  of  fifh,  it  muft  be  fo  expreffed  in  his  ac- 
counts, and  made  appear  by  oath  or  otherwife,  that  it  was 
fo  ufed,  upon  forfeiture  of  fifty  pounds,  and  the  perfons  to 
whom  delivered  muft,  upon  oath  likewife,  give  an  account 
of  the  fait  by  them  ufed  in  the  curing  of  fifh  exported  ;  con- 
firmed by  the  certificate  of  the  officers  of  the  port  of  expor- 
tation. 

Such  fait  not  fo  accounted  for  within  three  months,  after 
the  expiration  of  each  year,  the  forfeiture  is  ten  (hillings  per 
bufhel.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  iS.fi  1.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  \.  f.  10.  ir  Geo.  I. 
c.  30.  /  41.   5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  fi.  1.   26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  /  1. 

Such  fait  as  cannot  be  accounted  for,  having  been  fold, 
given  away,  or  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe,  the  proprietor, 
or  the  perfon  to  whom  delivered,  and  the  buyer,  are  each  of 


them  to  forfeit  twenty  fhillirigs  per  bufhel ;  one-third  to  the 
ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  the  remainder  to  the  informer  of 
fuer. 

In  default  of  payment  within  fourteen  days,  if  fufficierit 
effects  cannot  be  found,  the  offenders  muft  be  fent  to  the 
houfe  of  correction,  forany  time  not  exceeding  three  months. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  j8.fi  2.  5  Geo.  II.  e.  6.  /  i.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3. 
feci.  1. 

Salt  fifh  cured  with  fait,  delivered  out  of  warehoufes,  not 
exported  while  good  and  merchantable,  may  be  deftroyed 
in  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  and  his  certificate  thereof  ac- 
cepted inftead  of  that  for  exportation.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  a,.fi.  4. 

Foreign  fait  from  Scotland  into  England,  and  all  fait 
brought  coaftwife,  may  not  be  delivered,  nor  a  warrant 
granted  for  the  landing,  till  a  certificate  of  the  true  quantity 
on  board,  figned  by  the  cuftom  and  fak-officers  of  the  load- 
ing-port, be  produced  to  the  falt-officer  of  the  dehvering- 
port,  and  oath  be  made  before  the  falt-officer  by  the  mafter, 
mate,  or  boatfwain,  that  to  his  knowledge  there  has  not 
been  taken  on  board  any  fait  fince  he  came  from  fiich  port, 
upon  forfeiture  of  double  the  value,  and  ten  {hillings  per 
bufhel.  Part  only  of  fuch  fait  landed,  and  the  fhip  pro- 
ceeding with  the  remainder,  the  quantity  delivered  muft  be 
certified  by  the  officers,  on  the  back  of  the  cocket,  tranfire 
or  other  warrant,  or  elfe  by  a  feparate  certificate  under  the 
hand  and  feal  of  the  officers.  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  7. 
fig.  9  and  id  Will.  III.  c.  44.  /  12.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  iS.fi.  20. 
5  Geo.  II.  c.b.fii.   26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  /  1. 

Officers  at  the  delivering  port  may  demand  a  fight  of  the 
permit  and  cocket,  and  are  to  weigh  the  fait  upon  unlading; 
and  if  found  to  be  more  in  weight  than  expreffed  in  fuch 
permit  and  cocket,  the  furplufage  is  forfeited. 

Matters  refufing  to  fhew  the  permit  and  cocket,  the  fait 
may  be  feized  and  detained ;  and  if  not  produced  within 
four  days,  the  fait  is  forfeited.  10  and  11  Will.  III.  c.  22. 
/.  12,  13.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /.  21.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  /  1.  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  3.  /  I. 

Salt  for  which  the  duties  have  been  drawn  back,  fraudu- 
lently relanded,  without  entry  and  repayment  of  the  duties; 
the  offender  is  to  forfeit  double  the  value  thereof  and  ten 
{hillings per  bufhel,  and  to  befubjeil  to  fuch  other  penalties 
and  forfeitures  as  in  cafe  of  foreign  fait  illegally  landed.  5 
and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  7,  /  20.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44. . 
/  27.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  b.fi  1.  26  Geo.  II.  (.3./1. 

Landed  in  Ireland,  not  to  have  any  draw  back,  unlefs 
entered  outwards  for  fome  port  in  Ireland.  5  Ann.  c.  29. 
/  13.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.fi.  I.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3. ./;  j; 

Shipped  for  Ireland.  Debentures  not  to  be  made  out, 
nor  drawback  allowed,  till  a  certificate,  under  the  hand  of 
the  collector  of  fome  port  in  Ireland,  of  the  particular  quan- 
tity there  landed,  be  produced  ;  the  drawback  may  not  be 
allowed  for  any  more  than  fuch  quantity.  1  Ann.  c.  21. 
/  II.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  b.fi  1.   26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  /  1. 

Except  the  allowance  for  wafte,  being  four  bufhels  for 
every  forty  bufhels  of  white  fait,  and  two  bufhels  for  every 
forty  bufhels  of  rock  fait.     5  Ann.  c.  2g.fi  14. 

Shipped  for  Ireland,  and  loft  at  fea  by  finking  of  the  fhip, 
or  taken  by  enemies;  upon  due  proof  made  within  two 
years,  by  the  oaths  of  two  credible  witnefles  before  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  at  the  general  quarter-feffions,  and  their 
certificate  thereof  produced,  the  drawback  may  be  allowed, 
or  the  fecurity  vacated.  4and  5  Ann.  c.  12.fi.  11.  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  6.  /".  I.   26  Geo.  II." 0.  3.  /.  I.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  7. 

After  put  on  board  any  boat,  barge,  &c.  in  order  to  be 
exported  to  foreign  parts,  may  not  be  taken  out,  unlefs  to 
be  put  into  the  fhip  wherein  it  is  to  be  exported  ;  nor  land- 
ed in  Great-Britain,  except  in  the  prefence  of  a  falt-officer, 
upon  forfeiture  of  the  boat,  &c.  goods,  and  twenty  pounds 
by  every  perfon  concerned,  or  fix  months  imprifonment. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  lS.fi  23.    26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  /.  I. 

Ships  laden  with  fait  to  be  exported,  drove  into  port  by 
ftrefs  of  weather,  or  other  unavoidable  neceflity,  falt-officers 
may  go  and  remain  on  board  till  the  fait  be  re-entered,  or 
the  {hips  proceed  on  their  voyages. 

Such  fait  may  be  relanded  within  twenty  days,  upon  due 
entry  and  repayment  of  the  duty  for  the  whole  quantity  en- 
tered outwards. 

Refufing  officers  to  come  on  board,  penalty  twenty 
pounds. 

Unladen  before  due  entry,  or  repayment  of  duty,  forfeit- 
ed, with  the  whole  cargo  remaining  on  board,   1  Ann.  c.  21. 

/.  12. 
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/  12.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  /.  4.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  /  1.  26 
Geo.  II,  r.  3.  /  1. 

Shipped  for  exportation,  or  to  be  carried  coaftwife.  The 
particular  quantity  muft  be  exprefTed  in  the  cocket,  which 
muft  be  figned  by  the  falt-officer,  and  given  without  fee  or 
delay;  and  if  the  fhip  puts  into  any  port  of  Great- Britain, 
the  officers  of  thecuftoms  and  falt-duty  may  demand  a  fight 
thereof;  and  upon  oath  made  before  the  collector  or  cufto- 
mer,  that  they  have  juft  caufe  to  fufpeft  that  there  is  lefs  on 
board  than  exprefTed  in  fuch  cocket,  the  fait  may  be  weighed. 

If  upon  weighing,  a  deficiency  be  found,  after  a  reafon- 
able  allowance  made  for  wafte,  &c.  the  remainder  is  for- 
feited.    1  Ann.  c.  21.  /  13. 

Shipped  for  exportation,  or  to  be  carried  coaftwife.  Pe- 
rifhed  by  the  finking  of  the  fhip  before  gone  out  of  port, 
and  before  the  exporter  is  entitled  to  the  drawback;  upon 
proof  of  fuch  lofs  before  the  juftices  of  the  peace  at  the  ge- 
neral quarter-feffions,  they  are  to  grant  the  exporter  or  pro- 
prietor a  certificate  thereof;  which  being  produced  to  the 
officers,  they  are  to  permit  the  like  quantity,  therein  men- 
tioned, to  be  bought,  without  payment  of  any  duty  of  ex- 
cife.     2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  f.  10. 

Or  fuch  fait  loft,  in  carrying  down  the  river  to  be  {hip- 
ped for  exportation,  or  loft  after  it  is  fo  fhipped,  and  before 
the  exporter  is  intitled  to  a  debenture,  and  proof  thereof 
made  as  above,  the  certificate  fhall  be  applied  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  duties  on  fait  to  difcharge  and  vacate  the  fe- 
curity  given  for  the  duty  of  fo  much  as  appears  thereby  to 
be  loft.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  /  6. 

Not  to  be  fhipped  in  order  to  be  fent  coaftwife  by  a  re- 
tailer or  fhopkeeper,  till  it  be  made  appear  by  oath  or  other- 
wife,  before  the  officers,  that  the  duty  has  been  paid,  orfe- 
•  cured  to  be  paid,  or  that  it  was  bought  of  fome  other  retailer, 
or  fhopkeeper,  that  had  paid  the  duty.  5  and  b  Will,  and 
Mar.  c.  7.  /.  8.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44.  /  1 1.  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  6./.  1.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  /.  1. 

Upon  refhipping  from  any  boat,  &c.  on  board  any  fhip 
to  be  carried  coaftwife,  the  mafter  of  the  boat,  &c.  mult, 
before  any  difpatches  be  granted,  make  oath  before  the  fait-. 
officer,  that  is  is  truly  refhipped,  and  ndt  augmented  or  di- 
minifhed,  upon  forfeiture  of  double  the  value,  and  ten  (hil- 
lings per  bufhel.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  iS.f.  25.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  b.f.  I. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  /  I. 

Belonging  to  Britifh  fubjects  that  have  paid  the  duty,  pe- 
rifhed  or  loft  in  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  or  fhipped  coaft- 
wife, and  loft  at  fea  by  ftorms,  &c.  upon  proof  of  fuch  lofs, 
and  that  it  was  not  occafioned  by  leakage  or  negligence, 
made  by  the  oaths  of  two  or  more  credible  witneffes  (where- 
of the  mafter  or  mate  to  be  one)  before  the  juftices  of  the 
peace  at  the  general  quarter-feffions,  they  are  to  grant  a  cer- 
tificate of  fuch  proof  being  made  ;  which  being  produced 
to  any  of  the  officers  appointed  to  collect  the  duty  upon 
fait,  he  is  to  permit  the  like  quantity  to  be  bought  free  of 
excife.  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  7.  /  21.  9  and  10  Will, 
HI.  c.  44./  28.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  /.  18.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 
/  II.   5  Geo.ll.c.  b.f.  I.   26  Geo.  II.  c.  3./.  I. 

Imported,  not  of  the  product  of  Great-Britain,  to  be 
deemed  foreign,  and  charged  accordingly.  5  and  6  Will. 
and  Mar.  c.  7.  /  13. 

Exported  to  the  lfle  of  Man,  Jerfey,  or  Guernfey,  en- 
titled to  the  drawback.     2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  f.  9. 

Any  faltmaker,  importer  of  fait,  or  any  refiner  or  pro- 
prietor of  rock  fait,  refufing,  upon  due  requeft  or  demand 
made  by  the  falt-officer,  in  the  day-time,  or  in  the  night, 
in  the  prefence  of  a  conftable  or  other  lawful  officer,  of  the 
peace,  to  permit  fuch  officer  to  enter  his  works,  warehoufes, 
or  other  places  by  him  made  ufe  of  for  making,  laying,  re- 
fining, or  keeping  of  fait,  is  to  forfeit  forty  pounds  for  eve- 
ry fuch  offence.     1  Ann.  c.  21.  f.  2. 

Rock  fait,  fait  rock,  or  refined  fait  exported  to  parts  be- 
yond the  feas.  The  exporter  to  be  paid  by  the  falt-officer, 
for  every  bufhel  of  rock  fait  or  fait  rock,  after  the  rate  of 
fixty-five  pounds  to  the  bufhel,  and  refined  fait,  after  the 
rate  of  fifty-fix  pounds  to  the  bufhel,  all  the  duties  which 
have  been  paid  for  the  fame,  within  two  days  after  demand, 
on  a  debenture  to  be  prepared  by  the  collector  of  the  cuf- 
tpms,  verified  by  the  fearcher  as  to  the  quantity  fhipped  ; 
the  oath  of  the  exporter  or  his  agent  being  firft  taken  that 
the  duties  were  paid,  and  that  it  is  to  be  exported  beyond 
the  feas,  and  not  relanded  in  Great-Britain  ;  which  deben- 
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ture  is  to  be  given  without  fee  or  reward.  10  and  1 1  Will. 
III.  c.  22./.  7.   I  Ann.  c.  21.  /  9. 

Rock  or  white  fait  not  to  be  fhipped  on  board  any  veffel 
for  exportation,  or  to  be  carried  coaftwife,  without  bein°- 
firft  weighed  by  the  officers  appointed  by  the  commiffioi;ers 
of  excife,  and  a  permit  or  certificate  of  the  quantity  obtain- 
ed, upon  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  fait,  and  ten  {hillings 
per  bufhel,  unlefs  the  officer  refufes,  or  does  not  attend  to 
weigh  it,  or  refufes  a  permit  or  certificate  when  weighed. 

The  officer  refufing  fuch  permit  (which  is  to  be  given 
gratis)  is  to  forfeit  five  pounds  to  the  perfon  grieved.  10 
and  11  Will.  III.  c.  2.2.  f.  10,  11. 

Carried  coaftwife  by  cocket  or  tranfire  twenty  miles  by 
fea  or  more,  or  from  the  port  of  Great  Yarmouth  to  Low- 
ftoff  or  Southwold  Bay,  although  to  a  member  or  creek  of 
the  port  from  whence  it  is  firft  (hipped  off,  the  allowance  to 
be  made  for  wafte  is  three  bufhels  for  every  forty  bufhels  of 
white  fait,  and  one  bulhel  and  a  half  tor  every  forty  bufhels 
of  rock  fait. 

The  allowance  to  be  made  but  once,  though  the  fait 
fhould  be  carried  coaftwife  from  feveral  ports,  or  members 
of  ports.     5  Ann.  c.  29./  4.   6  Arm.  c.  12.  /  I. 

Foreign  or  Englifh,  rock  or  refined  fait.  The  exporter 
to  have  no  greater  allowance  on  prompt  payment,  and  for 
wafte,  and  upon  exportation  of  the  fame,  than  what  was 
paid  or  fecured  for  the  duty  at  firft.  5  Ann.  c.  29.  f.  16. 
5  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  f  5.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3./  1. 

Englifh  to  have  nine  months,  and  rock  fait  twelve 
months  for  payment  of  excife.     5  Ann.  c.  29.  f.  5. 

Scots.  '  Imported  into  England,  to  pay  two  {hillings  and 
four-pence  per  bufhel  during  the  continuance  of  two  (hil- 
lings and  four-pence  per  bufhel  on  Englifh  fait,  impofed  by 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44. 

And  during  the  faid  time,  no  fait  may  be  brought  from 
Scotland  to  England  by  land  in  any  manner,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  with  the  cattle  and  carriages,  and  twenty  {hillings 
per  bufhel  to  be  recovered  of  the  carrier  or  owner ;  and  the 
perfon  carrying  the  fame  to  be  imprifoned  by  any  one  juf- 
tice  of  the  peace  fot  fix  months,  and  until  the  penalty  be 
paid.     5  Ann.  c.  8.  art.  8. 

For  the  drawback  and  regulations  on  exportation  of  Bri- 
tifti  fait,  fee  Drawback. 

Decrepitated  Salt.     Sal  decrepitatus. 

Put  a  quantity  of  fait  in  an  earthen  veffel  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  action  of  the  fire,  cover  it  with  a  lid,  and  fet  it  on  a 
moderately  ftrong  charcoal  fire,  heaping  up  the  coals  about 
it  as  high  as  the  fait  reaches  within ;  let  the  lid  be  taken  off 
at  times,  and  the  matter  ftirred  well  about  with  an  iron  fpa- 
tula.  It  will  make  a  violent  crackling  for  a  long  time,  but 
at  length  the  noife  will  ceafe,  and  the  fait  be  reduced  to  a 
dry  powder ;  this  is  decrepitated  fait.  It  is  ufed  in  the  ce- 
mentation of  metals,  in  many  other  chemical  and  metallur- 
gical operations;  and  in  diftilling  the  acid  fpirit  from  the 
fait,  much  trouble  and  time  being  faved  by  this  previous 
calcination,  though  none  of  the  fpirit  will  be  diffipated  by  it. 

Spirit  of  Salt.     Spiritus  falis. 

The  acid  fpirit  of  fea  fait  may  be  diftilled  by  the  retort, 
by  mixing  two  parts  of  pipe-clay  or  any  other  fuch  earth, 
with  one  part  of  decrepitated  fait,  forming  the  whole  into 
balls  with  water,  and  diftilling  thefe,  after  they  are  dried,  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  coated  retort  and  large  re- 
ceiver; but  the  method,  now  generally  ufed  and  recom- 
mended by  the  late  college  difpenfatory,  is  that  of  Glauber's 
invention,  in  which  oil  of  vitriol  is  added. 

Take  fea  fait  and  oil  of  vitriol  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 
common  water  one-fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  j 
mix  the  water  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  together  in  an  earthen 
veflel,  then  pour  them  into  a  retort,  and  add  to  them  the 
fait  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time ;  fit  on  a  receiver,  and  dif- 
til  the  fpirit  by  a  fire,  gentle  at  firft,  but  afterwards  raifed 
to  a  confiderable  ftrength.  The  mixture  of  thefe  ingredi- 
ents is  to  be  made  under  a  chimney,  and  the  vapours  care- 
fully avoided,  for  they  are  of  the  moft  fatal  fuffocating  kind. 
This  fpirit  is  ufed  in  many  metallurgic  operations. 

Sweet  fpirit  of  Salt.     Spiritus  falis  dulcis. 

Mix  together  three  parts  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
one  part  of  fpirit  of  fait;  let  them  (land  in  digeftion  three 
weeks  or  a  month  in  a  tall  matrafs.  The  mixture  will  in 
this  time  acquire  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  and  is  to  be  preferved 
for  ufe. 

This 
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This  is  given  in  forrie  cafes  with  the  fpiriti/s  nilri  dulcis, 
or  fvveet  fpirit  of  nitre.  It  promotes  the  dilcharge  by  urine, 
and  is  recommended  in  the  cafes  of  gravel  and  dropfies,  and 
by  fome  in  malignant  and  peftilential  fevers,  lis  dofe  is 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  drops  in  any  convenient  vehicle;  It 
has  alfo  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  hernias;  and 
that  in  fo  fingular  a  manner,  that  the  French  king  purcba- 
(ed  the  knowledge  of  the  remedy,  while  a  fecret  only  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  at  a  very  confiderable  price  for  the  public. 

Glauber's  purging  Salt.     Sal  catharticus  Glaubsri. 

Take  the  cake  remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  Glau- 
ber's fpirit  of  fea  fak  out  of  the  retort,  and  diflblve  it  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water;  filtrate  the  folution,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  a  pellicle :  fet  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  the  fait 
will  cryftallize  in  large  and  fair  tranfparent  fhoots. 

This  is  a  well  known  and  excellent  purge,  its  dofe  is 
from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce.  Our  chemifts  have  a 
way  of  counterfeiting  it  by  adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  a 
folution  of  the  common  bitter  fait  called  Epfom  fait;  but 
this  may  be  eafily  difcovered,  the  true  and  genuine  fait  be- 
ing always  much  fairer,  and  more  tranfparent  than  this  fo- 
phifticated  kind.  The  bitter  purging  fait  from  which  this 
is  thus  prepared,  is  what  is  ufually  fold  in  our  (hops  under 
the  name  of  Epfom  fait,  and  ib  called  alfo  fal  catharticum 
amarttm. 

This  is  made  at  the  falt-works  in  many  parts  of  England, 
efpecially  whete  they  boil  lea-water  to  fait.  After  the  kit 
is  fhot,  they  find  a  bitter  liquor  remaining,  which  they  call 
bittern.  They  boil  this  longer,  and  then  fet  it  again  to 
fhoot,  and  by  this  means  procure  from  it  this  fait,  which 
obtained  the  name  of  Epfom  fait  from  its  refemblance  of  the 
fait  of  the  Epfom  waters,  which  is  alfo  a  purge. 

This  is  a  very  cheap  cathartic,  and  is  in  great  ufe  among 
the  common  people.  They  take  it  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  for  a  dofe. 

Fixed  Salts.     See  Alcali. 

Volatile  Salts,  thofe  which  are  eafily  elevated  in  diftil- 
lation, or  are  even  exhaled  by  the  nofe,  and  rendered  fen- 
lible  to  the  fmell. 

Neutral  Sa^ts,  a  kind  of  intermediate  falts  between  a- 
cid  and  alcali,  and,  though  compofed  of  both,  yet,  on  trial, 
exhibit  the  marks  of  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other. 

SALT-PETRE.  What  quantity  to  be  delivered  year- 
ly into  the  royal  ftores,  I  Arm.  flat.  I.  c.  12.  /.  113.  King 
may  prohibit  the  exportation  of  it.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  16.  J.  1. 
See  Nitre. 

SALVAGE  is  an  allowance  made  for  faving  of  (hip  or 
goods  from  the  dangers  of  the  feas,  pirates,  or  enemies, 
and  is  provided  for  in  the  following  acts,  &c. 

By  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  18.  /  1.  the  fheriffs,  juftices  of 
peace  of  every  county,  and  all  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  other 
head  officers  of  corporations,  and  port  towns  near  the  fea, 
and  all  conftables,  headboroughs,  and  officers  of  the 
Cuftom?,  fhall,  upon  application  made  to  them,  on  be- 
half of  any  commander  of  a  (hip,  being  in  danger  of  be- 
ing ftranded,  command  the  conftables  of  the  ports  neareft 
the  coafts  where  fuch  (hip  (hall  be  in  danger,  to  fummon 
as  many  men  as  fhall  be  thought  neceflary,  to  the  afliftance 
of  fuch  fhip ;  and  if  there  fhall  be  any  fhip  belonging  to 
her  majefty  or  her  fubjefts,  riding  near  the  place,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Cuftoms,  and  conftables,  are  required  to  de- 
mand of  the  fuperior  officers  of  fuch  fhip,  afliftance  by 
their  boats,  and  fuch  hands  as  ihey  can  conveniently  fpare  ; 
and,  in  cafe  fuch  fuperior  officer  of  fuch  fhip  negleft  to 
give  fuch  afliftance,  he  fhall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds, 
to  be  recovered  by  the  fuperior  officer  of  the  fhip  in  di- 
ftrefs,  with  cofts,  in  any  of  her  majefty's  courts  of  record. 

The  colkftors  of  the  Cuftoms,  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  any  (hips,  and  all  others  who  fhall  aft  in  the  pre- 
ferving  of  any  fuch  fhip  in  diftrefs,  or  their  cargoes,  fhall, 
within  thirty  days,  be  paid  a  reafonable  reward,  by  the 
commander  or  owner  of  the  (hip  in  diftrefs,  or  by  the 
merchant,  whofe  fhip  or  goods  (hall  be  faved  ;  and  in  de- 
fault thereof,  the  (hip  or  goods  (hall  remain  in  the  cuftody 
of  fuch  officer  of  the  Cuftoms,  until  all  charges  be  paid, 
and  until  the  faid  officer  of  the  Cuftoms,  and  the  mafter 
Or  other  officer  of  the  fhip,  and  all  others  fo  employed, 
(hall  be  reafonably  gratified,  or  fecurity  given  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  parties ;  and  in  cafe,  after 
fuch  falvage,  the  commander,  mariners,  or  owners  of  fuch 
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fhip  fo  faved,  or  merchant  whofe  goods  fhall  be  faved,  (hall 
difagree  with  the  officer  of  the  Cuftoms,  touching  .the 
monies  deferved  by  any  of  the  perfons  employed,  it  fhall 
be  lawful  for  the  commander  of  the  fhip  fo  faved,  or  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  or  the  merchant  interefted,  and  alfo 
for  the  officer  of  the  Cuftoms,  to  nominate  three  of  the 
neighbouring  juftices  of  peace,  who  fhall  adjuft  the  quan- 
tum of  the  gratuities,  to  be  paid  to  the  feveral  perfons,  and 
fuch  adjuftments  fhall  be  binding  to  all  parties,  and  fhall 
be  recoverable  in  an  aftion  at  law  in  any  of  her  majefty's 
courts  of  record  ;  and  in  cafe  no  perfon  fhall  appear  to 
make  his  claim  to  the  goods  faved,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Cuftoms  of  the  neareft  port,  fhall  apply  to  three  of  the 
neareft  juftices  of  the  peace,  who  fhall  put  him,  or  (ome 
other  refponfible  perfon,  in  pofTeffion  of  the  goods,  fuch 
juftices  taking  an  account  of  the  goods,  to  be  figned  by 
fuch  officer  of  the  Cuftoms;  and  if  the  goods  lhall  not  be 
claimed  within  twelve  months,  public  fale  fhall  be  made 
thereof  (and  if  perifhable  goods,  forthwith  to  be  fold)  and, 
after  charges  deducted,  the  refidue  of  the  monies,  with  an 
account  ot  the  whole,  fhall  be  tranfmitted  to  her  majefty's 
Exchequer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  who,  upon  affi- 
davit or  other  proof  of  his  property,  to  the  fatisfaftion  of 
one  of  the  baions,  fhall,  upon  his  order,  receive  the 
fame. 

If  any  perfons,  befides  thofe  impowered  by  the  officer 
of  the  Cuftoms,  and  the  conftables,  fhall  enter,  or  endea- 
vour to  enter  on  board  any  fuch  fhip  in  diftrefs,  without 
the  leave  of  the  commander,  or  of  the  officer  of  the  Cuftoms, 
or  conftable;  or  in  cafe  any  perfon  (hall  moleft  them,  in 
the  faving  of  the  fhip  or  goods,  or  fhall  deface  the  marks 
of  any  goods,  before  the  fame  be  taken  down  in  a  book 
by  the  commander,  and  the  firft  officer  of  the  Cuftoms; 
fuch  petfon  fhall,  within  twenty  days,  make  double  fatis- 
faftion, at  the  difcretion  of  the  two  next  juftices  of  peace, 
or,  in  default  thereof,  fhall  by  fuch  juftices  be  fent  to  the 
next  houfe  of  correction,  where  he  fhall  be  employed  in 
hard  labour  twelve  months ;  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
commander,  or  fuperior  officer  of  the  fhip  in  diftrefs,  or 
of  the  officer  of  the  Cuftoms,  or  conftable  on  board  the 
fhip,  to  repel  by  force  any  fuch  perfons  as  fhall,  without 
confent  as  aforefaid,  prefs  on  board  the  faid  fhip  in 
diftrefs,  and  thereby  moleft  them  in  the  prefervation  of  the 
(hip. 

In  cafe  any  goods  fhall  be  found  on  any  perfon,  that 
were  ftolen  or  carried  off"  Irom  any  fuch  (hip  in  diftrefs,  he, 
on  whom  fuch  goods  fhall  be  found,  fhall,  upon  demand, 
deliver  the  fame  to  the  owner,  or  to  fuch  perfon  by  fuch 
owner  authorized  to  receive  the  fame,  or  fhall  be  liable  to 
pay  treble  the  value,  to  be  recovered  by  fuch  owner  in  an 
action. 

If  any  perfon  (hall  make,  or  be  affifting  in  the  making, 
a  hole  in  any  fhip  fo  in  diftrefs,  or  fteal  any  pump,  or  (hall 
be  aiding  in  the  Healing  fuch  pump,  or  (hall  wilfully  do 
any  thing  tending  to  the  immediate  lofs  of  fuch  fhip,  fuch 
perfon  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  the 
clergy. 

If  any  action  be  profecuted  for  any  thing  done,  in  pun- 
fuance  of  this  aft,  all  perfons  fo  fued  may  plead  the  gene- 
ral iflue;  and  this  aft  (hall  be  a  public  aft. 

If  any  officer  of  the  Cuftoms  fhall,  by  fraud  or  wilful 
negleft,  abufe  the  truft  hereby  repofed  in  him,  and  (hall  be 
convifted  thereof,  fuch  officer  fhall  forfeit  treble  damages 
to  the  party  grieved,  &c.  and  fhall  be  incapable  of  any 
employment  relating  to  the  Cuftoms. 

This  aft  (hall  be  read  four  times  in  the  year,    in  all 
churches  and  chapels  of  every  fea-port  town,  and  upon 
the  fea-coaft,  upon  the  Sundays  next  before  Michaelmas-  ■ 
day,  Chri(lmas-day,  Lady-day,  and  Miufummer-day,  in 
the  morning  after  prayers,  and  before  fermon. 

This  aft  fhall  not  prejudice  her  majefty,  or  any  grantee 
of  the  ciown,  or  any  lord  of  a  manor,  or  other  perfon, 
in  relation  to  any  right  to  wreck,  or  any  goods  that  are 
Jlotfam,  jetfam,  or  lagan. 

Made  perpetual,  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12. 

The  aft,  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  18.  fhall  not  affeft  the 
ancient  jurifdiftion  of  the  Admiralty  court  of  the  cinque- 
.ports;  but  the  officers  of  the  laid  court  (hall  put  the  faid 
aft  in  execution,  within  the  jutifdiftion  of  the  cinque- 
ports. 
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In  the  year  1753,  the  following  acl  of  26  Geo.  II.  paffed, 
which  having  reduced  the. greateji  part  of  the  former  laws 
into  this  ail,  for  the  guidance  of  majlers  of  pips,  and  other 
perfons  concerned  in  /hipping,  it  is  here  inferted. 

.  The  preamble  begins  that,  Whereas,  notwithftanding, 
the  good  and  falutary  laws  now  in  being,  againft  plunder- 
ing and  deftroying  veffels  in  diftrefs,  and  againft  taking 
away  fhipwrecke'd,  loft,  or  ftranded  goods,  many  wicked 
enormities  have  been  committed,  to  the  difgrace  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  grievous  damage  of  merchants  and 
mariners,  of  our  own  and  other  countries  :  be  it  enacted, 
that,  if  any  perfon  or  perfons,  fhall  plunder,  fteal,  take 
away,  or  deftroy  any  goods  or  merchandize,  or  other 
effects,  from,  or  belonging  to,  any  fhip  or  veffel  which 
fhall  be  in  diftrefs,  or  fhall  be  wrecked,  !oft,  ftranded,  or 
caft  on  fhore,  in  any  part  of  his  majefty's  dominions, 
(whether  any  living  creature  be  on  board  or  not)  or  any 
of  the  furniture,  tackle,  apparel,  provifion,  or  any  part 
of  fuch  fhip  or  veffel ;  or  fhall  beat,  or  wound,  with  in- 
tent to  kill  or  deftroy,  or  fhall  otherwife  wilfully  obftruft 
the  efcape  of  any  perfon  endeavouring  to  fave  his  or  her 
life,  from  fuch  fhip  or  veffel,  or  the  wreck  thereof ;  or, 
if  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  put  out  any  falfe  light  or 
lights,  with  intention  to  bring  any  fhip  or  veffel  into  dan- 
ger, then  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fo  offending,  fhall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  lawfully  convifted 
thereof,  fhall  fuller  death,  as  in  cafes  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Provided,  that  when  goods  of  fmall  value  fhall  be  caft 
on  fhore,  and  ftolen  without  circumftances  of  cruelty  or 
violence,  the  offender,  on  conviftion,  be  punifhed  as  in 
cafes  of  petit  larceny. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  juftice  of  peace,  upon  inform- 
ation being  made  to  him  on  oath,  of  any  part  of  the  cargo, 
or  effefts  of  any  fhip,  loft  or  ftranded,  being  unlawfully 
carried  away,  and  concealed,  to  iffue  his  warrant  for 
fearcbing  any  houfe,  &c.  as  in  other  cafes  of  ftolen  goods  : 
and,  if  the  fame  fhall  be  found  in  fuch  houfe,  &c.  or  in 
poffeffion  of  any  perfon  not  legally  authorized  to  keep  the 
fame,  and  the  owner  of  fuch  houfe,  or  the  perfon  in  whofe 
cuftody  the  fame  fhall  be  found,  fhall  not  give  an  account 
to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  juftice  of  the  peace,  how  he 
came  by  the  goods,  it  fhall  be  lawful,  upon  proof  of  fuch 
refufal,  and  he  is  required,  to  commit  the  offender  to  the 
Common  goal  for  fix  months,  or  until  he  fhall  have  paid 
the  owner  treble  the  value  of  the  things  unlawfully  de- 
tained. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  offer  to  fale  any  effe£b  belonging  to 
any  veffel  loft  as  aforefaid,  and  unlawfully  taken  away,  or 
fufpefted  fo  to  have  been,  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  feize,  and 
carry  the  fame,  or  give  notice  thereof  with  all  convenient 
fpeed,  to  fome  juftice  of  the  peace;  and,  if  the  perfon 
offering  them  to  fale,  or  fome  other  perfon  in  their  behalf, 
fhall  not  appear  before  the  juftice  within  ten  days  after 
fuch  feizure,  and  make  out  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the 
juftice,  his  property  in  the  goods,  or  in  fome  perfon  who 
employed  him,  then  the  goods  fhall  be  delivered  for  the 
ufe  of  the  right  owner,  upon  payment  of  a  reafonable  re- 
ward for  fuch  feizure,  to  be  afcertained  by  the  juftice,  to 
the  perfon  who  feized  the  fame,  and  fuch  juftice  fhar 
commit  the  offender  to  the  common  goal  for  fix  months,  or 
until  he  fhall  have  paid  the  owner  treble  the  value  of  the 
goods. 

In  cafe  any  perfon  not  employed  by  the  matter,  &c.  in 
the  falvage  of  any  veffel,  or  the  cargo,  &c.  fhall,  in  the 
abfence  of  perfons  fo  employed,  fave  any  fuch  fhip,  goods, 
&c.  and  caufe  the  fame  to  be  carried  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners  or  proprietors,  into  port,  or  place  of  fafe  cuftody, 
immediately  giving  notice  to  fome  juftice  of  the  peace, 
magiftrate,  Cuftom-houfe  or  Excife  officer,  or  fhall  dif- 
cover  to  any  magiftrate  or  officer,  where  any  fuch  goods 
are  wrongfully,  bought,  fold,  or  concealed,  fuch  perfon 
ihall  be  intitled  to  a  reafonable  reward,  to  be  paid  by  the 
snafter  or  ov/ner  of  fuch  veffel,  in  like  manner  as  falvage 
is  to  be  paid,  by  12  Ann.  intitled,  an  aft  for  the  preferv- 
ing  all  fuch  fhips  and  goods  thereof,  which  have  happened 
to  be  forced  on  fhore,  or  ftranded  upon  the  coaft  of  this 
kingdom,  or  any  other  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  or  elfe 


in  the  manner  hereinafter  prcfcribed,    as  the  cafe  fhaii 
require. 

For  the  better  afcertaining  the  falvage,  and  putting , the 
afts  in  execution,  the  juftice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  bailiff, 
collector  of  the  Cuiloms,  or  chief  conftable,  who  fhall  be 
neareft  where  any  fhip  is  ftranded  or  caft  away,  fhall, 
forthwith,  give  notice  for  a  meeting  of  the  fheriffs  or  his 
deputy,  the  juftice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  or  other  chief 
magiftrate  of  towns  corporate,  coroners,  and  commif- 
fioners  of  land-tax,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  who  are 
required  and  impowered  to  employ  proper  perfons,  for 
faving  fhips  in  diftrefs,  and  fhips  and  goods  as  fhall  be' 
ftranded  or  call:  away  ;  and  alfo  to  examine  perfons  con- 
cerning the  fame,  or  the  falvage  thereof,  to  adjuft  the  quan- 
tum of  fuch  falvage,  and  distribute  the  fame,  in  cafe  of 
difagreement  among  the  parties  :  and,  that  every  perfon 
attending  and  acting  at  fuch  meeting;,  fhall  be  allowed  four 
fhillings  a  day,  out  of  the  effefts  faved  by  their  care  and 
direction. 

But  if  the  charges  and  rewards  for  falvage,  directed  by 
the  aft  12  Ann.  and  by  this_prefent  aft,  be  not  paid  or 
fecurity  given  within  forty  days,  the  officer  of  the  Cuftoms 
concerned  in  fuch  falvage,  may  borrow  money  on  the 
goods,  &c.  by  bill  of  fale,  on  fuch  part  of  the  goods,  &c. 
as  fhall  be  fufficient,  redeemable  upon  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal fum  and  intereft,  at  four  per  cent. 

And  if  oath  fhall  be  made  before  any  magiftrate,  law- 
fully impowered  to  take  the  fame,  of  any  theft,  and  the 
examination  taken  (hall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  for  the  county,  &c.  or  his  deputy  ;  or  if  oath  fhall 
be  made  of  the  breaking  any  (hip,  contrary  to  the  aft, 
12  Ann.  and  the  examination  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  or  his  deputy,  he  fhall  caufe  the  offender  to  be  pro- 
fecuted,  either  in  the  county  where  the  faft  was  committed, 
or  the  county  adjoining,  where  any  indiftment  may  be 
laid  by  any  other  profecutor  ;  and  if  the  faft  be  committed, 
in  Wales,  then  the  profecution  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
next  adjoining  Englifh  county :  the  charge  of  fuch  profe- 
cution by  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  to  be  fettled  bv  the  juftices 
at  feffion,  and  paid  by  the  treafurer  of  the  county,  &c. 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,  on  refufal  or  negleft  to  carry  on. 
fuch  profecution,  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  for  every 
offence,  to  any  perfon  who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 

The  lord  wardens  of  the  cinque-ports,  the  lieutenant  of 
Dover-Caftle,  the  deputy  warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  and 
the  judge  officiate,  and  commiffary  of  the  court  of  Admi- 
ralty of  the  cinque  ports,  two  ancient  towns,  and  the 
members  thereof,  for  the  time  being,  and  every  perfon  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  fhall  put 
the  afts  in  execution  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  two  ancient  towns,  and  their  members  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  ju dices,  &c.  in  other  places. 

If  any  perfon,  appointed  to  put  this  aft  in  execution, 
fhall  be  wounded  in  fuch  fervice,  fuch  perfon  or  perfons, 
fo  wounding  him,  fhall,  upon  trial  and  conviction,  at  the 
affizes  or  general  goal  delivery,  or  at  the  genera]  or  quarter 
feffions  for  the  county,  &c.  be  tranfported  for  feven  years, 
to  fome  of  his  majefty's  colonies  in  America. 

Any  juftice  of  the  peace  in  the  abfence  of  the  fheriff, 
may  take  fufficient  power  to  reprefs  all  violence,  and  en- 
force the  execution  of  this  aft. 

To  prevent  confufion  among  perfons  affembled  to  fave 
any  fhip,  &c.  all  perfons  fhall  conform  to  the  orders  of 
the  matter,  or  other  officers,  •  or  owners  ;  or  for  want  of 
their  prefence  or  direftion,  to  any  of  the  perfons  appointed 
to  put  this  aft  in  execution,  in  the  following  fubordination  : 
firft,  to  the  orders  of  the  officer  of  the  Cuftoms,  then  of 
the  Excife,  the  fheriff  of  the  county,  or  his  deputy,  a 
juftice  of  the  peace,  the  mayor  or  chief  magiftrate  of  any 
corporation,  the  coroner,  the  commiffioner  of  the  land- 
tax  ;  then  of  any  chief  conftable,  petty  conftable,  or  other 
peace  officers  :  and,  whoever  afts  knowingly,  or  wilfully, 
contrary  to  fuch  orders,  forfeits  five  pounds,  and  in  cafe  of 
non-payment,  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  for 
any  time,  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Nothing  in  this  aft  extends  to  Scotland.  See  Average 
and  Contribution. 

SAMA.     See  African  Coasts. 

SAMARANG,  twenty-two  leagues  from  Tagal,  and 
about  fixty-eight  from  fiatavia,  is  a  city  furrounded  by  a 
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plain,  and  crofted  by  a  river  that  receives  barks  and  fmall 
veikls  between  its  mouth  and  the  city  ;  it  is  the  biggeft  on 
the  coaft  after  Bantam,  and  fuppofed  to  contain  more  than 
twenty  thoufand  houfes;  the  company  have  a  factory  and 
fort  here,  which  commands  all  the  others  that  are  on  the 
coaft,  the  chief  bearing  the  title  of  commander,  and  is 
the  fourth  that  they  have  in  India.  The  Chinefe,  who  have 
fpread  themfelves  on  all  this  coaft,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
jfles,  are  very  numerous  in  this  place,  by  whofe  means  the 
company  correfponds  with  the  Javan  court,  kept  at  Carta- 
foura,  a  good  way  within  land,  as  the  emperor  has  for 
many  years  quitted  Mataram,  where  he  formerly  refided; 
it  is  reckoned  four  days  journey  from  Samarang  to  Carta- 
foura,  and  Mataram  is  another  day's  travel  further  to  the 
fouth. 

SAMARKANT.     See  Boucharie. 

SAMBAS.    See  Borneo. 

SAMIAN  EARTH,  terra  Samia,  a  medicinal  earth, 
or  bole,  found  in  the  ifland  from  whence  it  has  its  name 
among  beds  of  ftone,  not  properly  in  the  fiffures  of  ftrata, 
for  the  ftones  it  lies  among  do  not  form  any  ;  they  are  a 
kind  of  large  and  flat  fragments  of  a  foft  ftone  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  and  there  are  feveral  ranges  of  them,  be- 
tween which  this  earth  lies  in  a  kind  of  difcontinuous  hori- 
zontal ftratum.  The  old  Greek  writers  tell  us  of  great 
difficulties  that  the  workmen  laboured  under  in  procuring 
the  white  Samian  earth,  as  they  were  forced  to  follow  it 
between  the  fiffures  of  the  folid  ftrata,  and  to  lie  flat  on 
their  backs  or  fides,  as  they  picked  it  out ;  but  no  fuch 
trouble  was  neceflary  about  this  other  kind,  for  it  was  only 
neceflary  to  remove  the  ftones  which  were  in  a  manner 
ready  formed  for  building  with,  and  they  might  take  it  up 
in  large  quantities.  It  ftands  recommended  as  an  excellent 
aftringent,  and  on  trial  is  found  to  deferve  fome  praife  on 
that  account ;  but  it  is  fo  much  inferior,  even  in  that  re- 
fpeft,  to  any  of  the  Oriental,  and  even  to  fome  of  the  Eu- 
ropean boles,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  the  bringing 
it  into  ufe. 

On  analyfis  it  is  found  to  contain  a  fmall  portion  of  that 
alcaline  matter,  which  is  the  bafis  of  fea-falt;  for  though 
this  be  not  enough  in  quantity,  or  be  too  ftrictly  united 
with  the  reft  of  its  conftituent  matter,  true  cryftals  of  fea- 
falt  of  their  proper  form  will  be  produced,  and  that  fairer 
and  in  larger  proportion  than  it  could  be  done  by  means  of 
any  other  alcali  of  whatever  kind. 

SAMOGITIA  lies  on  the  north  of  Pruflia,  between 
Courland  and  Semigallia,  on  the  north  ;  Lithuania  on  the 
eaft,  and  fouth-eaft ;  and  Ducal  Pruflia  on  the  fouth-weft, 
with  a  fmall  part  of  it  extending  weft,  quite  down  to  the 
Baltic.  It  is  a  marfhy  foil,  and  has  abundance  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  that  at  fome  feafons  overflow  the  land,  which 
yields  corn  and  pafture.  The  country  has  inacceflible 
mountains,  and  is  over-run  with  woods,  wherein  the  in- 
habitants find  great  quantities  of  honey,  every  tree,  almoft, 
having  a  fwarm  of  bees,  and  their  wax  is  purer  and  whiter 
than  that  either  of  Lithuania  or  Livonia.  Here  is  a  breed 
of  horfes  which  are  fmall,  but  fprightly,  fwift,  and  hardy. 

The  Samogitians,  as  well  as  the  Poles,  plow,  fow,  and 
harrow,  all  at  the  fame  time;  and  the  ground  having  been 
but  once  improved  by  burning,  will  bear  crops  feven  or 
eight  years  together,  without  dunging.  When  they  burn 
the  woods  on  the  lands,  if  they  meet  with  high  trees,  they 
do  not  cut  them  down,  but  only  prune  off  their  fide 
branches,  to  let  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  upon  the  ground; 
which  they  perform  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  one  peafant 
will  prune  above  a  thoufand  trees  together,  without  once 
coming  down  :  for  which  end,  he  provides  himfelf  with  a 
feat  of  rope,  much  like  a  ftirrup,  which  he  faftens  to  a 
long  cord,  and  having  caft  it  over  an  arm  of  a  tree,  a  boy, 
who  is  on  the  ground,  draws  him  up  and  down;  and, 
when  this  is  done,  by  the  help  of  another  tree,  he  eafily 
-fhifts  himfelf,  with  his  hook,  to  the  next.  -  They  have  alfo 
as  odd  a  way  of  fowing ;  which  is,  by  mixing  two  parts 
of  barley  with  one  of  wheat,  and  putting  them  into  the 
ground  together,  in  thefpring;  whereby  it  happens,  that 
the  barley  may  be  mowed  in  one  harveft,  and  the  wheat 
reaped  the  next.-  This  wheat  being  trod  down  by  thofe 
that  mow  the  barley,  the  next  harveft  commonly  comes  up 
very  thick  and  high.  In  time  of  war  they  bury  their  corn 
under  ground,  in  a  place  made  up  of  pofts  and  bartof  trees, 
for  that  purpofe,  and  they  dry  their  corn  with  fmoke,  be- 
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fore  they  lay  it  up  in  their  granaries,  by  which  means  it 
keeps  good  for  feveral  years  together. 

SAND,  in  Norway,  lies  on  the  weft-fide  of  Chriftiana 
river,  though  the  fhips  chiefly  load  on  the  eaft  fide,  at 
Drobark  and  Wenebeck ;  its  exports  are  great  quantities 
of  white  wood  balks,  and  fpars,  principally  for  the  Hol- 
landers. 

SANDARACH,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  beautiful 
native  foffil,  though  too  often  confounded  by  authors,  as 
well  as  by  our  druggifts,  with  the  common  factitious  red 
arfenic,  and  with  the  red  matter  formed  by  melting 
the  common  yellow  orpiment.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  a 
very  terrible  error,  as  it  confounds  a  fafe  and  harmlefs  me- 
dicine with  a  horrible  poifon  :  the  latter  is  of  a  lefs  perni- 
cious nature,  as  the  fandarach  is  truly  of  the  nature  of 
orp.iments,  and  not  only  much  refembles  the  mafs  pro- 
duced by  fire  from  the  common  orpiment,  but  very  poffi- 
bly  may  be,  though  native  in  regard  to  us,  a  foffil  formed 
within  the  earth  from  orpiment,  by  means  of  a  fimilar 
procefs  by  the  fubterranean  fires. 

It  is  a  pure  and  elegant  fubftance,  of  a  very  even  and. 
regular  ftfucture,  moderately  hard,  and  very  remarkably 
heavy.  It  is  naturally  of  a  fmooth  and  fomewhat  glofly 
furface,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  is  found  in  loofe  maffes 
lodged  among  the  ore  in  the  veins  of  copper,  and  fome  other 
mines.  It  is  throughout  of  a  very  glowing  red  colour,  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  pureft  cinnabar,  as  it  is  brighter,  and 
has  fomewhat  of  the  yellowifh  tinge  among  it  that  is  want- 
ing in  that  foffil ;  but  though  fuperior  to  cinnabar  in  the 
mafs,  in  this  refpeft,  it  is  vaftly  inferior  to  it,  when  both 
are  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Bohe- 
mia in  the  copper  and  filver  mines,  and  is  ufed  by  painters, 
who  find  it  a  very  fine  and  valuable  red. 

The  qualities  of  this  drug  are  no  more  afcertained  at  this 
time,  than  thofe  of  yellow  orpiment;  fome  authors  look- 
ing upon  it  as  poifonous,  and  others  as  a  good  medicine. 
However,  if  there  were  no  other  reafons  againft  the  bring- 
ing this  and  the  yellow  orpiment  into  ufe  into  medicine, 
the  common  error  of  confounding  them  with  the  red  and 
yellow  factitious  arfenic  would  be  fufficient,  at  leaft  till  ic 
fliould  be  better  cleared  up,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world. 

Gum  Sandarach.  This  is  very  improperly  called  a 
gum,  being  a  dry  and  hard  refin,  brought  chiefly  from  the 
coafts  of  Africa  ;  we  ufually  meet  with  it  in  loofe  drops  or 
granules,  of  a  pale  whitifh  yellow  colour,  tranfparent,  of 
a  refinous  finell,  and  fomewhat  acrid  and  aromatic  tafte. 

The  tree  which  produces  it,  is  one  of  the  diacia  mono- 
delpbia  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  arbores flore  fruiiu  remoto 
baccifcre  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  all  the  botanical 
writers  under  the  name  of  juniperus  arborefcens,  or  juni- 
perus arbor ;  fome  of  it  is  alfo  obtained  from  the  cedrus  bac- 
cifera  of  authors.  It  flows  from  thefe  trees  only  in  hot 
countries,  and  there  naturally  in  fome  plenty;  but  the  na- 
tives generally  promote  the  difcharge  of  it  by  making  in- 
cifions  in  the  bark.  What  is  obtained  by  the  cedrus  bacci- 
fera  is  more  fragrant,  and  therefore  more  efteemed  by 
fome ;  but  it  is  feldom  met  with  feparate  in  the  (hops,  both 
being  mixed  together  under  the  common  name  of  fan- 
darach. 

It  is  good  in  diarrhseas  and  haemorrhages :  its  dofe  is 
from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  :  it  is  alfo  fometimes  pre- 
ferred in  gonprrhaeas  and  the  fluor  albus;  but  at  prefent 
it  is  much  difufed  in  medicine.  It  is,  however,  much  ufed 
by  writing-mafters,  &c.  reduced  into  a  powder,  which 
they  call  pounce,  and  which,  being  rubbed  on  the  paper, 
makes  it  lefs  apt  to  imbibe  the  ink,  and  by  that  means  ren- 
ders the  writing  fairer.  The  varnifh  makers  alfo  ufe  it ; 
they  make  a  kind  of  liquid  varnifh  of  it,  by  difiolving  it 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  or  linleed,  or  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

Sandarach,  alfo  implies  the  matter  found  in  the  hive 
of  bees,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  bees-bread. 

SANDEFIORD,  in  Norway,  a  fmall  place  between 
Laurvig  and  Tonfberg,  whofe  chief  produce  is  fpars  for 
Denmark,  as  there  are  few  inftances  of  foreigners  lading 
here. 

SANDIVER,  srSoNDiVER,  the  drofs  of  glafs;  or  the 
fcum  that  arifes  from  the  afhes  of  the  herb  kali,  ufed  in 
making  glafs.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  writers  for  the  kali, 
or  glafs-wort  itfelf. 

SANDWICH.     &*  Ramsgate. 
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SANGUINE  STONE,  lapis  fangulnalls,  a  kind  of 
jafper,  brought  from  Spain,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  marked 
with-b'lood-red  fpots, 

SANTAI.A,  the  faunders  woods.  We  have  in  the  (hops 
three  very  different  woods  brought  to  us  under  the  general 
name  of  faunders,  which  are  diftinguifhed,  according  to 
their  colour,  into  the  yellow,  the  v/hite,  and  the  red  kind. 

The  white  and  yellow  faunders  are  the  wood  of  a  tree 
which  grows  in  China  and  Siam:  the  white  is  the  outward 
part  next  to  the  bark,  and  the  yellow  the  internal.  Both 
forts  have  a  bitterifh,  aromatic  tafte,  an  agreeable  kind  of 
pungency,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  which,  Geoffroy  thinks, 
fomewhat  refembles  a  mixture  of  mufk  and  rofes  :  but  the 
yellow  poffeffes  thefe  qualities  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
than  the  white.  Yellow  faunders,  digefted  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  yields  a  rich  yellow  tincture,  which,  by  a  gentle 
abftraction  of  the  menftruum,  affords  a  balfam  approach- 
ing, in  colour  and  confidence,  to  balfam  of  Peru.  Hoff 
man  fays,  that  this  eflence,  or  balfam,  of  yellow  faunders, 
is  a  medicine  of  fimilar  virtue  to  ambergreafe,  and  recom- 
mends it  as  a  reftorative  in  great  debilities. 

Red  faunders  is  the  internal  part  of  a  tree,  which  grows 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  Malabar,  and  Coromandel.  It  is  a 
folid,  compact,  heavy  wood,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  which  it 
readily  communicates  to  fpirit  of  wine,  but  not  to  water. 
Hoffman  obtained  from  this  wood  a  refin  of  a  deep  red  co- 
lour, which  had  no  perceptible  tafte  or  fmell :  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  this  refin  tinged  a  large  one  of  fpirit,  but  gave  no 
colour  either  to  expreffed  or  diftilled  oils. 

SAPPHIRE,  fappbirm,  a  precious  ftone,  of  a  beautiful 
azure,  or  fky-blue  colour.  The  fapphire  is  one  of  the  firft 
in  the  rank  of  gems,  when  perfect,  and  in  its  pureft  ffate. 
It  is  equal  in  hardnefs,  in  luftre,  and  in  price,  to  the  ruby, 
or  any  other  of  the  coloured  gems.  It  is  found  ufually  in 
the  pebble  form,  that  is,  in  fmall,  roundifh,  or  flattifh  maf- 
fes,  with  no  angles,  their  furfaces  fmooth,  and  fomewhat 
glofiy.  In  this  ftate,  its  ufual  fize  is  that  of  a  pea,  and  the 
more  rare  ftones  are  as  large  as  a  horfe-bean;  and  fome  have 
even  been  found  pure  and  fine,  of  mote  than  half  an  inch 
diameter.  Their  value  does  not  always  rife  in  proportion 
to  their  fize  in  this  ftate;  for  thefe  pebbles  are  often  of  fo 
irregular  a  figure,  that  there  is  no  working  them  whole  in- 
to one  ftone,  but  they  mull  be  cut  into  two  or  three;  and 
often  one  part  of  them  is  well  coloured  and  the  other  not. 

The  pebble  fapphires,  though  they  have  fome  brightnefs, 
have  not  by  any  means  the  luftre  and  beatify  of  the  native 
ruby.  This  is  the  moft  ufual  form  of  thisgepi  in  its  natural 
ftate ;  but  is  fometimes  alfo  found  in  the  angular  and  colum- 
narforms.  In  this  ftate,  it  always  forms  an  hexangular co- 
lumn, terminated  by  a  ftiort  hexangular  pyramid,  and  per- 
fectly refembling  a  fprig  of  the  common  cryftal,  but  that  it 
is  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  There  is  great  variety  of  thefe 
columnar  fapphires;  they  feldom  ftand  fiugle,  but  clutters 
of  them  are  found  together  among  a  congeries  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  them ;  however,  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  one 
or  two  that  are  duly  and  thoroughly  coloured.  Some  are 
tinged  only  at  the  point,  and  a  little  way  down  the  column  ; 
fome  have  a  faint  tinge  of  the  blue,  fcarce  perceptible  ;  and 
others  are  perfectly  pellucid  and  colourlefs.  Thefe  are  the 
true  and  genuine  white  fapphires :  they  are  very  beautiful, 
extremely  bright,  and  of  a  fine  water,  far  exceeding  any 
other  ftone,  except  the  diamond.  Our  jewellers  have  a 
Way  of  felling  cryftals,  well  cut,  under  the  name  of  the 
white  fapphire,  and  have  debafed  the  value  of  the  ftone,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world  ;  but,  when  a  genuine  white  fap- 
phire is  met,  it  is  eafily  feen  to  be  fomething  very  different 
from  all  the  counterfeits. 

Befides,  the  feveral  fhades  and  degrees  of  colour  between 
thedeepeft  indigo  blue,  and  the  pure  colourlefs  and  pellucid 
(of  every  degree  of  which  we  find  fapphires)  there  are  alfo 
fome  which  have  very  little  of  the  blue,  but  have  with  it  a 
fine  pearly  whitenefs;  thefe  have  lefs  pellucidity  than  the  o- 
thers,  and  are,  from  their  milky  hue,  called  milk  fapphires. 
Thefe  refemble  the  opal,  but  want  the  changeable  colours 
of  that  ftone.  There  is  fomething  very  beautiful  in  the 
milky  fapphire,  in  its  ordinary  ftate  j  but  it  is  at  times  found 
tinged  with  other  colours,  with  any  of  which  it  makes  a 
charming  appearance.  The  fapphire  is  of  very  different  de- 
grees of  hardnefs,  luftre,  and  value,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent places  where  it  is  found.  Our  jewellers  make  four  kinds 
of  it.     I.   When  the  ftone  is  in  its.utmolt  perfection,  fine- 


ly coloured  with  a  bright  though  ftrong  blue,  and  of  the 
(ame  degree  of  hardnefs  with  the  ruby,  they  call  it  the  ori- 
ental blue  fapphire;  thefe  ftones  are  very  fcarce,  and  of  a 
very  great  value.  The  fecond  kind  is  what  they  call  the 
white  fapphire.  The  third  kind  includes  the  fapphires  of 
Silelia  and  Bohemia,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue,  and  fcarce 
harder  than  cryftal  ,-  thefe  they  call  water  fapphires,  and  are 
vaftly  inferior  in  luftre  to  the  oriental  ones.  The  fourth 
kind  is  the  milk  fapphire  above-mentioned.  The  oriental 
fapphires  are  brought  from  Pegu,  where  they  are  found  of 
all  fhades  of  blue,  from  the  paleft  tinge  to  the  deepeft  violet. 
When  any  of  thefe  are  ill  coloured,  they  are  fometimes  di- 
verted of  it,  by  heating  them  in  the  fire,  and  fold  under  the 
name  of  white  fapphires.  The  pebble  fapphires  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies  are  more  valuable  than  the  columnar;  thofe  of  Pegu 
are  all  of  this  kind.  We  have  fome  pebble  and  fome  co- 
lumnar or  cryftalliform  fapphires  from  Cananor,  and  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  are  often  very  fine;  and  we  fome- 
times fee  ftones  half  fapphire,  and  half  ruby;  that  is,  part 
of  them  red,  and  the  other  part  blue,  from  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  red  of  thefe  ftones  is  true  ruby,  and  the  blue 
part  true  fapphire  ;  whence  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  ba- 
fis  of  thefe  two  gems  is  the  fame,  and  that  they  only  become 
different,  by  imbibing  different  colours. 

The  fapphire  is  faid  to  poffefs  great  virtues  as  a  cordial, 
fudorific,  and  alexipharmic ;  but  thefe  virtues  are  only  fup- 
pofuions,  we  having  no  good  teftimony  that  they  are  found- 
ed on  experiment :  and  indeed,  if  the  gem  had  any,  we  can- 
not profit  by  them;  thofe  kept  in  the  fhops  having  not  even 
the  colour,  luftre,  nor  tranfparency,  of  the  true  (aophire  to 
recommend  them.  They  are  in  general  compofed  of  a  fer- 
rugineous  matter,  and  moft  of  them  will  be  attracted  by  the 
magnet. 

bARCOCOLLA  is  a  gummy  juice,  fomewhat  refinous, 
faid  to  be  the  produce  of  a  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  cer- 
tain account.  It  is  brought  from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  in  fmall 
whitifh  yellow  grains,  with  a  few  of  a  reddifh  colour  mixed 
among  them.  It  is  of  a  bitterifh  and  naufeous  fweet  tafte, 
and  diffolves,  in  a  good  meafure,  in  water. 

Some  authors  recommend  farcocolla  to  be  taken  internal- 
ly as  a  balfamic;  but  Hoffman,  from  experience,  abfolutely 
condemns  the  internal  ufe  of  it.  It  is  recommended  for  op- 
thalmics  in  defluxions  of  a  (harp  matter  on  the  eyes,  and 
is  generally  ordered  to  be  diffolved  in  milk  for  this  purpofe. 

SARDINIA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  inuate  be- 
tween eight  and  ten  degrees  of  eart  longitude,  and  between 
thirty  nine  and  forty-one  degrees  of  north  latitude;  bounded 
by  the  ftraight  which  divides  it  from  Corfica  on  the  north, 
by  the  Tufcan  fea,  which  flows  between  this  ifland  and 
Italy,  on  the  eaft,  and  by  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty miles  long,  and  lixty  broad;  a  warm  country,  but  not 
efteemed  very  healthful. 

This  ifland,  which  is  efteemed  the  moft  confiderable  in  the 
Mediterranean  next  to  Sicily,  for  bignefsand  fertility,  is  faid 
to  be  about  feven  hundred  miles  in  circuit,  comprehending 
the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  coaft,  namely  the  capes  and 
the  gulphs;  which  way  of  calculating  is  no  lefs  uncertain 
than  laborious ;  hence  fome  will  have  it  to  be  only  five  hun- 
dred miles  in  compafs.  The  foil  is  fruitful  in  all  forts  of 
corn,  and  no  lefs  productive  of  various  fruits,  in  great  quan- 
tity and  perfection.  It  alfo  breeds  vaft  herds  of  large  and 
fmall  cattle,  fo  that  it  furnifhes  Italy  with  wool,  hides,  and  ' 
a  fine  fort  of  cheefe,  befides  its  home  confumption.  The 
traffic  it  drives  moreover  from  the  fifhery  of  coral,  linnen, 
filk,  &c.  is  no  lefs  confiderable.  The  moft  rocky  and 
mountainous  parts  of  this  ifland,  are  no  lefs  rich  within  than 
barren  without,  they  yielding  great  quantities  of  metals  and 
minerals,  as  gold,  filver,  lead,  iron,  fulphur,  alum,  &c. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  ftone  of  an  appearance  be- 
tween the  farda  and  the  onyx. 

SARPLAR  OF  WOOL,  otherwife  called  a  pocket,  is 
half  a  fack,  a  fack  eighty  tod,  a  tod  two  ftone,  and  a  ftone 
fourteen  pounds. 

SARSAPARILLA,  which  is  brought  from  New  Spain, 
Peru,  and  Brafil,  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  long  (lender 
roots,  hanging  from  one  head,  or  tranfverfe  root,  which  is 
about  an  inch  thick  :  the  long  roots  (which  are  the  parts 
alone  made  ufe  of)  are-about  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill, 
or  thicker,  flexible,  and  compofed  of  fibres  running  their 
whole  length,  fo  that  the  root  may  be  ftript  into  pieces  from 
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one  end  to  the  other;  they  contain,  undera  thin,  brownifli, 
or  afh-coloured  bark,  a  white,  foft,  farinaceous  fubftance ; 
have  no  fmell,  but  a  fomewhat  glutinous,  bitterifh,  not  un- 
grateful tafte :  the  pith  is  woody,  flexible,  and  not  eafily 
broken. 

It  is  a  fudorific,  and  an  attenuant,  and  has  been  efteemed 
a  great  medicine  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  but  the 
ufe  of  mercury  has  caufed  it  of  late  to  be  neglected.  It  is 
however  of  great  fervice  in  many  chronic  cafes,  which  owe 
their  origin  to  obftructions  of  the  vifcera;  and  where  atte- 
ndants are  proper;  but  it  mult  be  continued  a  long  time, 
and  is  beft  given  in  decoction,  or  by  way  of  diet-drink. 

Sarfaparilla,  may  be  imported  from  the  American  plan- 
tations, &c.  if  of  the  growth  of  America,  7  Ann.  c.  8. 

SASSAFRAS  is  a  light,  fpongy  wood,  or  root,  brought 
from  Virginia,  Brafil,  and  other  parts  of  America,  in  long, 
ftraight  pieces,  covered  with  a  rough,  fungous  bark,  out- 
wardly of  an  afh  colour,  inwardly  of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron, 
of  an  acrid,  fweetifh,  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell. 

The  wood  and  bark  of  faffafras,  being  rafped,  and  mare- 
rated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  diftilled, 
yields  a  limpid,  extremely  fragrant  and  efTential  oil,  which 
links  in  water,  and  is  the  heavieft  of  all  efTential  oils. 

Saffafras  wood  is  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic ;  it  attenuates 
vifcid  humours,  and  is  good  in  all  obftrudtions  of  the  vifce- 
ra. It  is  given  in  cachexies,  in  fcorbutic  complaints,  and 
in  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  is  feldom  given  in  fubftance ; 
the  ufual  way  of  taking  it  being  in  infufion,  in  the  manner 
Of  common  tea,  in  which  method  it  is  very  pleafant.  The 
oil  extracted  from  it  is  very  fragrant,  and  poflefles  moft  of 
the  virtues  of  the  wood. 

SAT,  a  meafure  ufed  at  Siam  for  corn,  feeds,  pulfe,  and 
fome  dry  fruits ;  it  is  a  fort  of  a  bufhel  made  of  bambou, 
and  forty  of  them  make  a  fefte,  and  forty  feftes  the  cohi;  it 
is  difficult  to  reduce  with  any  certainty  thefe  meafures  to 
thofe  of  Europe,  as  fome  reckon  the  fefte,  one  hundred  ca- 
tis,  and  the  cati  (as  has  been  already  obferved)  not  being 
of  the  fame  weight  in  all  parts  of  India,  the  fefte  or  fat  can- 
not be  afcertained ;  but  if  one  hundred  catis  be  efteemed 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  marc,  the  fat  will  be 
near  three  pounds,  and  the  cochi  five  thoufand  pounds. 

SAUNDERS.    S^Santala. 

SAVOY  duchy  is  fituated  between  France  and  Italy,  on 
the  weft-fide  of  the  Alps,  bounded  by  the  lake  and  territo- 
ries of  Geneva,  on  the  north;  by  Switzerland  and  Piedmont 
on  the  eaft;  by  another  part  of  Piedmont  and  Dauphine  on 
the  fouth ;  and  by  Franche  Compte  and  Dauphine  on  the 
weft.  It  is  a  barren  country,  generally  being  encumbered 
with  the  high  cold  mountains  of  the  Alps;  however,  there 
are  fome  pleafant  fruitful  vallies,  producing  corn,  wine,  and 
fruit ;  and  they  have  large  herds  of  cattle,  arid  abundance  of 
game,  venifon,  and  wild  fowl,  in  their  mountains,  and  plen- 
ty of  fifti  in  their  lakes  and  rivers.  Their  greateft  misfor- 
tune is,  that  they  lie  open  to  the  incurfions  of  the  French; 
and  whenever  their  prince  is  at  war  with  that  kingdom,  Sa- 
voy is  at  firft  made  fenfible  of  the  ravages  of  the  French 
troops,  and  ufed  as  a  conquered  country,  though,  upon  eve- 
ry treaty  of  peace,  it  has  hitherto  been  reftored  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  at  prefent  king  of  Sardinia. 

SAW,  a  well  known  inftrument,  ferving  to  divide  into 
pieces  wood,  ftone,  ivory,  &c.  The  mechanics  reckon 
the  fix  following  feveral  forts  of  faws: 

I.  The  pit-faw,  which  is  ufed  to  faw  timber  and  boards, 
and  to  cut  oft"  fcantlings,  quarters,  or  battens,  from  any 
piece  of  timber.  The  matter  to  be  fawed  is  fometimes  laid 
over  a  pit,  and  fometimes  on  great  veffels  above  ground. 
2.  The  whip-faw  is  ufed  by  joiners,  to  cut  offfuch  pieces 
of  fluff  as  the  hand-faw  will  not  eafily  cut  through.  It  is 
drawn  by  two  men,  and  the  timber  is  placed  on  trefles,  in 
order  to  be  cut.  3.  The  hand-faw,  which  is  to  be  ufed  by 
a  fingle  man,  and  ufually  with  one  hand.  4.  The  frame- 
faw,  or  boW-faw,  is  a  faw  with  cheeks  made  to  it,  and  with 
a  twifted  cord  and  tongue  in  the  middle  to  draw  the  upper 
ends  of  the  cheeks  clofer  together,  that  the  lower  ends  may 
be  farther  afunder,  and  fo  ftrain  the  faw  the  ftreighter. 
5.  The  tennon-faw,  which  is  a  thin  faw  with  a  back  to  it, 
to  keep  it  from  bending.  6.  The  compafs-faw,  which  is 
deGgned  to  cut  a  round,  or  any  compafs-kerf ;  wherefore  its 
edge  muft  be  made  broad,  and  the  back  thin,  and  the  blade 
narrow,  that  the  back  may  have  a  wide  kerf  to  turn  in,  and 
fo  the  eafier  to  follow  the  edge. 
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SAW-MAKER.  This  is  a  bufinefs  which  requires 
ftrength,  but  no  extraordinary  education.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  fmithery;  and  the  perfection  of  the  work  confifts 
in  the  temper  of  the  metal.  The  faw-maker  takes  from  five 
to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his 
time,  may  earn  common  frniths  wages  as  a  journeyman  3 
or,  with  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds,  fet  upmafter. 

SAWYER.  The  boy,  defigned  for  this  trade,  ought 
to  have  great  ftrength  of  body.  The  fawyer  faws  trees  or 
large  pieces  of  timber  into  boards;  and  though  it  feems  a 
branch  of  the  carpenter's  bufinefs,  yet  it  is  fo  diftinft  from 
it,  that  neither  a  timber  merchant,  nor  a  carpenter,  it  is  faid, 
can  employ  any  but  regular  bred  fawyers  to  do  that  work. 
The  mafter-fawyer  has  ufually  five  or  ten  pounds  with  an 
apprentice ;  who  muft  work  from  fix  to  fix.  The  journey- 
men, who  always  work  in  pairs,  commonly  earn  three'  {hil- 
lings a  day  each  ;  and  a  matter  fawyer,  who  can  conftantly 
keep  three  or  four  pair  of  fawyers  at  work,  may  livehand- 
foriiely  and  fave  money.  Sometimes  they  fall  into  the  tim- 
ber trade. 

SAXIFRAGE,  a  medicinal  plant,  fo  called  from  its  fup- 
pofed  virtue  in  diflblving  the  ftone;  but  it  is  rarely  ufed  at 
prefent. 

SAXON  GREEN  COLOUR.  Method  of  dying  white 
cloth  green,  called  Saxon  green. 

The  ordinary  greens,  ftained  blue  in  a  woad-vat,  and  af- 
terwards yellow,  in  a  bath  of  dyer's  woad,  are  feldom  uni- 
form, almoft  always  dull,  and  require  feveral  days  labour  to 
finifh  them  entirely.  The  green,  dyed  according  to  the  new 
procefs,  of  which  the  Saxons  are  believed  to  be  the  inven- 
tors, is,  without  comparifon,  more  frefh  and  lively ;  and,  in 
four  and  twenty  hours,  one  may  dye  feveral  pieces  of  cloth, 
firft  blue,  and  then  green,  in  the  fame  copper. 

Although  this  green  is  not  folid,  when  tried  inftantane- 
oufly,  as  the  common  green,  neverthelefs,  it  refifts  as  much 
as  thefe,  both  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun; 
and  its  luftre  hath  obtained  it  the  preference  over  them  in 
England,  Germany,  and  the  northern  countries. 

The  firft  Saxon  greens  imported  into  the  kingdom  of 
France  were  purchafed,  fays  M.  Savary,  immediately,  and 
the  public,  aftonifhed  at  their  livelin'efs,  was  defirous  that 
they  fhould  be  imitated  in  France.  Their  defire  was-  com- 
plied with,  as  foon  as  it  was  poflible  to  learn  the  balls  of  the 
procefs;  and  thofe  who  were  charged  with  the  execution, 
have  fucceeded  fo  much  to  their  wifh,  that  the  laft  cloths 
which  they  dyed  are,  at  leaft,  as  pretty  as  the  fineft  greens, 
brought  from  Saxony. 

The  foundation  of  this  green,  is  a  blue,  extracted  from 
indigo  by  the  acid  of  vitriol :  it  is  covered  with  a  yellow, 
extracted  from  real  yellow  woad,  from  dyer's  weed,  or  from 
any  other  ingredient,'  which  gives  a  yellow  of  good  tint : 
but  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the 
acid,  known  in  trade  by  the  appellation  of  oil  of  vitriol; 
and  alfo  upon  the  equal  diftribution  of  the  fame  acid,  when 
it  is  incorporated  with  the"  blue  of  indigo  in  the  copper, 
where  the  cloth  is  to  be  dyed  firft  a  lively  fhining  blue,  and 
afterwards  a  yellow,  which  is  to  be  changed  into  a  green. 

If  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  weakened  by  a  too  great  quantity 
of  aqueous  particles,  it  doth  not  attack  the  beft  indigo,  or, 
at  leaft,  extracts  from  it  an  ugly  grey.  If  the  indigo  blue, 
extracted  by  a  concentrated,  or  very  acid  oil  of  vitriol,  is  not 
eafily  diftributed  in  the  bath  of  the  copper,  as  this  liquor  is 
much  heavier  than  water,  it  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  by 
its  own  gravity  :  in  this  cafe,  the  cloth  dipped  in  the  bath 
imbibes  the  blue  very  unequally,  and  appears  varioufly  {ha- 
ded. It  takes,  indeed,  the  green  colour  in  the  bath  of  yel- 
low, but  that  green  is  alfo  differently  fhaded. 

In  publifhing  the  procefs  of  a  Saxon  green,  we  thought 
proper  to  begin  with  informing  dyers  with  the  method  of 
preventing  thefe  defects.  The  common  oil  of  vitriol  which 
is  bought  of  druggifts,  or  brought  from  Hamburgh  or  Hol- 
land, muft  be  concentrated  by  diftillation.  But  this  opera- 
tion is  difficult  for  a  dyer,  who  may  not  be  always  fuppofed 
capable  of  conducting  diftillation  by  a  retort.  Now  it  is 
required  to  have  the  oil  of  vitriol  with  the  feweft  aqueous 
particles  poflible ;  thefe  may  be  expelled  by  a  fand-fire, 
ftrong  enough  to  make  them  evaporate  into  fmoke  or  va- 
pour. When  the  oil  of  vitriol  ceafes  to  fmoke  with  the 
fame  degree  of  heat,  it  is  a  fure  fign  that  it  is  concentrated, 
or  acid  enough  to  extract  the  blue  colour  from  indigo,  and 
confequently  to  make  what  is  called,  in  the  procefs,  the 
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compofition.  This  evaporation  is  performed  in  a  glafs-pot 
without  a  funnel,  better  than  in  any  other  veffel:  where 
that  is  wanting,  a  well  burnt  ftone-pot  may  be  ufed,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  porous;  or  finally,  an  earthen  pot  well  var- 
nifhed,  which,  however,  is  not  fo  proper  for  that  operation, 
as  either  thofe  of  ftone  or  glafs. 

This  veffel,  of  glafs,  of  ftone,  or  of  varnifhed  earth,  is 
to  be  placed  upon  an  iron  pan,  half,  or  two-thirds,  full  of 
fine  fand,  which  ought  to  be  well  dried  before.  This  iron 
pan  muft  be  put  upon  a  ftove,  with  a  grate,  and  an  afh-pan 
under  it,  and  the  bed  of  fand  muft  be  gradually  heated  with 
a  charcoal  fire,  that  the  glafs,  ftone,  or  earthen  pot  may 
like  wife  be  heated  by  degrees,  and  not  be  in  danger  of 
cracking,  which  would  certainly  be  the  cafe,  if  it  was  warm- 
ed too  precipitately. 

As  foon  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  emits  no  more  aqueous  va- 
pours, the  acid  begins  to  evaporate:  it  is  eafily  judged  if  the 
vapour  is  acid,  by  holding  a  piece  of  blue  paper  ftretched 
over  it:  if  the  paper  becomes  red  almoft  inftantaneoufly, 
the  liquor  is  fufficiently  evaporated :  allow  it  then  to  cool 
till  it  be  lukewarm,  by  taking  the  pot  off  the  hot  fand,  and 
placing  it  upon  draw  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  ftone,  that 
the  contiguous  air  may  be  dry;  for,  was  it  placed  in  a  moift 
air,  the  oil  of  vitriol  would  re-imbibe  the  aqueous  humidity, 
which  is  loft  by  evaporation.  This  liquor,  being  thus  cool- 
ed, (o  as  to  be  hardly  lukewarm,  mull  be  poured  upon  the 
quantity  of  indigo  which  fhall  beafterwards  prefcribed.  The 
indigo,  however,  muft  be  beforehand  reduced  to  a  powder, 
and  put  into  a  glafs  or  ftone-vefTel,  which  fhould  be  well 
flopped  with  a  cork,  with  wax  round  it,  leaft  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol, after  diffolving  the  indigo,  which  is  then  called  the 
compofition  of  blue,  fhould  re-attraft  the  moifture  of  the 
air. 

In  fine,  if  you  would  be  abfolutely  certain  that  the  oil  of 
vitriol  is  concentrated  enough  not  to  fail  in  forming  this 
compofition,  you  have  only  to  pour  two  ounces  of  it  upon 
forty  or  fifty  grains  of  pulverized  indigo,  put  into  a  phial, 
and  to  mix  them  well  by  fhaking  the  phial;  in  an  hour's 
time,  the  liquor  which  floats  above  the  fediment,  fhould  be 
of  a  fine  dark  blue :  if  it  is  only  grey,  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  not 
enough  concentrated. 

Procefs  for  dying  a  piece  of  cloth  twenty  ells  long,  into  a  Saxon 
green. 

Diflolve  in  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  river  water,  which 
breaks  foap  perfectly  well,  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  Ro- 
man allum,  and  two  pounds  of  the  powder  of  white  tartar  ; 
boil  the  cloth  in  it  half  an  hour,  or  five  and  thirty  minutes 
at  moft  ;  take  it  out  and  expofe  it  to  air  to  cool,  but  do  not 
wafh  it. 

Refrefh  the  bath  of  this  boiler  with  twenty  buckets  full 
of  water,  and  throw  in,  at  two  different  times,  the  compo- 
fitions  of  blue  defigned  for  the  cloth.  If  the  oil  of  vitriol 
has  concentrated,  or  has  ftood  the  proof  as  defcribed  above, 
it  is  fufEcient  to  take  a  pound  and  a  h.ilf,  and  pour  it  luke- 
warm upon  two  ounces  and  an  half  of  fine  powder  of  indi- 
go. You  muft  wait  till  the  diffolution  is  made,  and  the  li- 
quor becomes  a  fine  dark  blue;  but  if  this  compofition  of 
blue  has  been  made  fome  days  before,  fo  much  the  better; 
for  then  you  may  take  one  pound  ten  ounces,  or  a  little  more, 
and  pour  the  half  of  it  into  a  large  ftone-pot,  or  into  a  buck- 
et, proper  for  the  ufe,  into  which  there  muft  be  put  before, 
ten  or  twelve  pints  of  the  refrefhed  bath  from  the  boiler. 
The  whole  muft  be  well  jumbled,  in  order  to  diffufe  the 
compofition  of  blue.  You  muft  likewife  have  a  ftraining- 
bag  of  cloth,  fteep  it  well  in  the  bath  of  the  boiler,  open  it, 
and  pour  it  into  that  half  of  the  compofition,  which  is  al- 
ready mixed.  By  this  means  you  will  preferve  the  ftrain- 
ing-bag,  which,  without  this  precaution,  would  have  been 
burnt  by  the  oil  of  vitriol,  if  it  had  been  poured  in  as  much 
concentrated  as  at  firft. 

Put  the  ftraining-bag  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  bath, 
that  it  may  imbibe  the>  blue  equally;  palliate  likewife  the 
bath,  that  the  diftribution  of  the  colouring  particles  may  be 
more  equal ;  when  the  cloth  is  cooled,  let  it  down  into  the 
cauldron,  and  keep  it  there  five  or  fix  minutes  without  boil- 
ing, turning  it  rapidly,  and  agitating  the  bath  with  a  pole 
of  white  wood.  Then  take  out  the  cloth,  raifing  it  only 
upon  the  turn.  Put  the  ftraining-bag  again  into  the  fame 
bath,  and  throw  in  the  other  half  of  the  compofition  of  blue, 
after  it  has  been  diffolved  as  the  former  rulf,  in  ten  or  twelve 


pints  of  water  taken  from  the  boiler.  Pafs  the  ftraining- 
bag  over  the  bath,  as  formerly,  palliate  it  ftrongly,  let  down 
the  cloth,  and  turn  it  three  or  four  times  very  quickly,  in 
continuing  to  agitate  the  bath  with  the  ftick :  in  fine,  in 
order  to  make  the  colour  even,  boil  the  bath  of  blue  very 
gently,  and  turn  the  cloth  in  it  flowly  for  feven  or  eight 
minutes.     Take  it  out  ftained  blue,  and  let  it  cool. 

Empty  this  boiler  of  three-fourths  of  its  contents,  and  as. 
many  buckets  full  as  you  take  out  of  the  blue  bath,  pour 
in  the  like  number  of  the  yellow  bath,  defcribed  below. 

In  order  to  make  the  yellow  bath,  you  muft  heat  gradu- 
ally another  boiler,  into  which  muft  be  put  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  pure  river  water,  with  a  bag  of  new  cparfe  cloth, 
containing  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  real  yellow  woad, 
(not  fuftic,  cut  into  chips).  When  this  bath  hath  been  heat- 
ed by  degrees  till  it  boil,  you  muft  let  it  boil  two  full  hours. 
Yellow  woad,  cut  into  chips,  fucceeds  better  than  when  it 
is  ground;  in  this  cafe,  eight  pounds  are  fufficientfora  piece 
of  cloth  of  twenty  ells;  but  there  is  a  great  rifque  of  uiing, 
it  adulterated. 

After  you  have  poured  into_the  firft  boiler  when  the  blue 
was  made,  the  quantity  of  the  yellow  bath ,  prefcribed  above, 
or  even  a  greater  number  of  buckets  full,  according  to  the 
fhade  of  green  required  ;  the  blue  cloth,  which  ought  to 
be  fufficiently  cooled,  muft  be  let  down  into  this  new  bath,, 
when  very  hot,  and  ftirred  about  till  you  have  the  fhade  of 
green  you  want;  then  take  out  the  cloth,  cool  it,  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  air,  wafh  it,  lay  the  nap,  dry  it  on  the  ten- 
ter-hooks, brufh  it,  as  fcailet  is  brufhed,  and  afterwards 
prefs  it,  but  in  this  operation,  let  it  be  as  cool  as  poffible. 
If  you  have  feveral  pieces  of  blue  cloth  to  be  dyed  green 
fucceffively,  you  muft  take  from  the  bath,  which  dyed  the 
preceding  piece  blue,  as  many  buckets  full  as  are  to  be  ad- 
ded from  the  yellow  bath  to  dye  the  blue  cloth  into  a  green; 
which  will  amount  to  twenty  buckets  full,  or  thereabouts-, 
to  be  taken  out,  and  twenty  to  be  fupplied;  by  thefe  means 
the  fhades  of  green  are  rendered  more  equal  and  uniform. 

The  Saxon  green  of  that  cloth,  which  hath  been  firft 
dyed  blue  in  a  bath  compcfed  of  allum  and  white  tartar,  is 
much  more  folid  than  that  which  is  flamed  blue  in  a  new 
bath  of  plain  water,  without  thefe  falts;  but  it  has  not  fo 
good  a  luftre.  However,  as  it  refills  the  rays  of  the  fun  for 
twelve  days,  it  may  be  reputed  a  very  good  tint.  Being 
made  by  means  of  an  acid,  it  muft  not  be  proved  by  foap, 
which  is  prefcribed  for  the  ordinary  greens  made  in  the  blue 
vats.  In  order  to  prove  it,  you  fhould  boil  it  for  five  mi- 
nutes in  a  quart  of  water,  with  two  drachms  of  Roman  al- 
lum as  fcarlet  is  tried,  which  is  alfo  dyed  with  an  acid :  if 
it  preferves  its  colour,  it  may  be  reckoned  a  very  good  tint,. 
although,  by  this  operation,  it  lofes  much  more  than  in  the 
rays  of  the  fun. 

SAXONY,  the  electorate  and  dominions  of  Saxony  in 
Germany. 

Thefe  dominions,  as  they  are  included  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  are  bounded  by  the  duchies  of  Magdeburg 
and  Brunfwic  on  the  north,  Silefia  and  part  of  Bohemia  on 
the  eaft,  Bohemia  and  Franconia  on  the  fouth,  and  the  land- 
graviate  of  Heffe  on  the  weft. 

The  particular  divifions,  as  they  lie  from  fouth  eaft  to 
north-weft,  where  the  Upper  leads  to  Lower  Saxony,  are 
as  follow,  viz.  The  firft,  which  lies  betwixt  the  Elbe  and 
Oder,  is  the  marquifate  of  Lujatia. 

It  is  for  the  moft  part  fandy  and  boggy,  and  has  little 
corn;  but  here  is  fuch  plenty  of  wood,  venifon,  and  fifh,  as 
might  enrich  the  inhabitants  if  they  had  any  trade. 

Gorlitz  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  marquifate,  and  by  fome 
called  its-' capital.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  beer,  and  in  dref- 
fing  and  dyeing  woollen  and  linen  cloth. 

Lauban  upon  the  river  Queifs  is  a  little  town,  but  has  a 
great  linen  manufacture. 

Zittaw  is  a  fine  city,  has  a  good  trade  in  beer,  and  a  great 
manufacture  of  cloth. 

Camitz  is  a  populous  little  city,  and  has  a  manufacture 
both  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth. 

Guben  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  has  a  woollen 
manufacture. 

Sommerfiild  has  alfo  a  woollen  manufacture,  and  Calow 
has  a  great  market  for  wool. 

The  marquifate  of  Mifnia  is  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony.  It  has  Lufatia  on  the  eaft,  Thuringia 
on  the  weft,   Meifberg,   Bohemia,    and  Franconia  on  the 
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fouth,  and  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  with  Anhalt  on  the  north. 
Their  plains  abound  with  all  forts  of  corn  and  their  hills  with 
rich  minerals. 

Drefden  is  a  large  city  fituate  on  the  Elbe,  the  capital  of 
the  electorate  of  Saxony,  fixty-five  miles  north- weft  of 
Prague,  and  eighty -five  fouth  of  Berlin. 

The  trade  of  this  place  is  very  inconfiderable.  The  molt 
important  commodity  here  is  filver,  of  which  the  mines  near 
Fridburgh  produce  every  fifteen  days  about  the  value  of 
twenty  thoufand  dollars  *,  which  is  brought  into  the  city 
in  ingots  in  a  regular  carriage  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
and  immediately  coined  and  delivered  to  the  proprietors. 
The  mines  are  under  the  care  of  directors*  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  fupport  the  value  of  the  ftock,  but  they  ufually  go 
in  a  beaten  track,  without  making  any  efforts  to  increafe 
the  quantity  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  comes  fhort  of  the 
ordinary  computation.  This  filver  is  immediately  coined 
into  florins  of  fixteen  grofch,  which,  with  refpeft  to  the 
current  money  of  bats,  driers,  &c.  is  worth  feven^r  cent. 
advance,  and  is  confequently  fo  fpeedily  conveyed  into  the 
neighbouring  territories  to  be  again  melted  down,  that  it 
is  next  to  impoffible  to  obtain  in  change  in  this  true  filver, 
money  for  one  fingle  louis  d'or  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
the  people  :  in  which  inftance  the  Saxons  feem  very  regard- 
lefs  of  their  own  intereft  ;  for  though  this  filver  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  commodity,  the  currency  of  fuch  a  coin  as  their 
bats  and  driers,  muft  be  detrimental  in  proportion  as  they 
are  worfe  than  their  genuine  coin. 

*  Three  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  exchange  here  is  regulated  as  in  Leipfic.  The  par 
is  reckoned  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  Saxon  dollars  for 
one  hundred  rix-dollars  current  in  Amfterdani,  but  the  ex- 
change is  generally  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  for  their 
fmall  monies:  there  is  an  agio  of  three  per  cent,  when  pay- 
ment is  made  for  bills  in  louis  d'ors,  and  for  ducats  four  per 
cent,  is  allowed. 

Meijfen  has  a  manufacture  of  porcelain,  which  is  more 
beautifully  painted  and  enamelled  than  that  of  Japan,  and 
much  dearer;  and  the  vent  of  it  brings  no  inconfiderable 
fum  annually  into  this  country.  See  our  article  Porcelain. 
Colditz  is  a  little  town  of  good  trade,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Muldaw  and  Multa. 

Freyberg  is  a  large,  well  built,  and  populous  town,  but 
owes  both  its  increafe  and  rife  to  the  neighbouring  mines 
of  all  forts  of  metal,  but  efpecially  filver,  copper,  pewter, 
and  lead,  befides  brimftone,  vitriol,  &c. 

Thuringia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Brunf- 
wic  and  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  on  the  eaft  with  Mifnia, 
on  the  fouth  by  Franconia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Heffe. 

Gotha,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Gotha,  is  a  large 
walled  city  on  the  river  Leina.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  dyer's 
woad. 

•  Eyfenach  is  a  pretty  little  city  on  the  river  Nefae.  It  has 
a  confiderable  trade  in  iron,  of  which  here  are  mines  not 
far  from  it. 

Erfurt  is  reckoned  the  capital  city  of  Thuringia,  it  lies 
in  a  pleafant  fruitful  plain  on  the  river  Gere,  in  a  country 
abounding  with  all  forts  of  corn  and  good  wines,  by  their 
trade  in  which,  and  in  woad,  the  inhabitants  get  much  mo- 
ney at  their  two  great  fairs. 

Weymar  is  a  neat,  well  built  city,  on  the  river  lima.  It 
has  a  good  trade  in  wine,  yet  the  adjacent  country  abounds 
with  corn  fields  and  hop-grounds,  inftead  of  vine'. 

MulhauJ'en-oa  the  river  Unftrut  lies  in  a  fruitful  foil,  and 
reaped  fo  much  benefit  by  its  river,  in  point  of  commerce, 
that  k.was  admitted  amongft  the  Hanfe- Towns,  and  is  cal- 
led a  large  populous  citv. 

JVirpent  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  town  of  good 
trade. 

One  of  the  chief  places  of  trade  in  the  Upper  Saxony,  is 
Leipfic,  in  the  principality  of  Mifnia  or  Meiffen  fituare 
on  the  river  Pleifs,  forty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Drefden. 

Leipfic,  by  its  advantageous  fituation  in  the  centre  of 
Germany,  is  become  one  of  the  moft  commercial  cities  of 
Europe,  none  in  Germany  are  equal  to  it,  being  but  little 
inferior  to  Hamburg  itfelf;  though  fmall,  it  is  very  popu- 
lous, and  as  well  built. 

In  order  to  a  jult  idea  of  the  trade  of  this  city,  it  muff  be 
confulered  in  two  points  of  view,  during  the  time  of  the 
fairs  and  out  of  the  fairs.  [See  the  article  Fairs].  Leipfic 
abounds  in  merctunts,  with  a  few  or  no  manufactures,  yet 


confiderable  fortunes  are  raifed  there.  Three  years  ago  on- 
ly a  retail  dealer  left  an  only  fon  three  millions  of  livres, 
and  M.  Stoman,  who  fet  out  with  little  or  nothing,  even 
outftripped  the  former.  Eftates  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thoufand  rixdollars  are  no  extraordinary  matter,  feveral  of 
four  or  five  may  be  produced. 

The  merchants  of  Leipfic  may  be  divided  into  three  claf- 
fes,  the  wholefale  dealers  making  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
retailers  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
woollen-drapers  who  make  no  fmall  number.  To  thefe  may 
be  added  the  bookfellers,  a  confiderable  body,  Leipfic  having 
the  greateft  book-trade  of  any  city  in  Germany,  but  differ- 
ently managed  from  any  part  of  Europe.  The  German  and 
northern  bookfellers  furnifh  themfelves  at  Leipfic,  and  this 
is  done  either  by  barter,  or  ready  money  ;  but  the  far  great- 
eft  part  by  barter. 

One  of  the  moft  lucrative  branches  of  the  commerce  of 
this  city  conlifts  in  exchange  of  monies,  which  is  fo  confi-  , 
derable,  as  to  be  computed  at  four  millions  of  livres  at  each 
of  the  principal  fairs. 

The  fecond  branch  of  trade  lies  in  home  and  foreign  goods; 
by  the  home  are  meant,  the  products  of  the  foil  and  manu- 
factures of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  As  to  the  fo- 
reign, Leipfic  is  a  ftaple  for  all  French,  Englifh,  and  Dutch 
commodities,  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  the  north,  and 
of  filch  northern  goods  as.  turn  to  good  account  among  the 
more  fouthern  nations.  The  former  are  Lyons  fluffs, 
Nifmes  and  Paris  ftockings,  French  jewellers  work,  and 
hard-ware,  Dutch  and  Englifh  cloths,  filk  and  woollen 
fluffs. 

This  trade  is  carried  on  perfonally,  or  by  comrhiffion; 
many  limit  themfelves  to  the  latter,  and  find  the  fweets  of 
it.  In  and  out  of  fair- time,  commiffions  pour  in  upon  them 
from  merchants  of  all  quarters  to  buy  or  fell  goods,  draw 
bills  of  exchange,  receive  or  pay  money,  and  to  forward 
goods. 

The  fairs  are  unqueftionably  the  main  fprings  of  its  o- 
pulence,  few,  if  any  in  Europe  equalling  them  in  the  a- 
mount  of  the  fales  and  bargains  tranfacled  there;  and  they 
may  be  faid  chiefly  to  owe  the  incredible  refort  thither  to 
the  conveniency  of  their  appointed  times,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  city.  The  moft  confiderable  fair  is  that  of 
Eafter,  beginning  on  Jubilate  day,  three  weeks  afterEafter; 
this  is  fucceeded  by  that  of  Michaelmas,  opening  on  the  firft 
of  Oftober;  the  laft  is  new  New  Year's  fair,  beginning 
the  fecond  of  January,  and  fcarce  worth  the  name  of  a  fair, 
in  comparifon  with  the  others. 

The  city  privileges  are  alfo  very  favourable  to  commerce, 
its  citizens  are  its  garrifon,  no  foldier  of  the  king  of  Poland 
is  fo  much  as  to  be  a  night  in  the  palace.  During  the  fair, 
it  is  in  the  fulleft  fenfe  a. fr.ee  port  for  the  home  goods,  and 
the  foreign  pay  only  one  duty,  which  is  a  very  fmall  excife; 
the  fteel-yard  fee  is  alfo  very  moderate.  The  magiftracy 
omit  nothing  for  the  fafety  and  eafe  of  ftrangers.  As  to 
the  total  of  the  bufinefs  done  at  the  fairs,  it  cannot  be  well 
afcertained  by  reafon  of  the  difference  of  them;  that  of  the 
Jubilate  is  efteemed  at  ten  millions  of  livres,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fteel-yard  about  four  hundred  thoufand. 

In  Leipfic  are  about  thirty  French  refugee  merchants, 
and  fome  Italians;  but  the  natives  only  are  allowed  to  deal 
by  retail  or  purchafe  land ;  however,  the  trade  for  French 
cloths  and  laces  are  only  in  the  hands  of  the  faid  refugees, 
feveral  of  whom  go  themfelves  every  year  to  Lyons  to  buy 
up  their  fortments.  The  quantities  of  home  goods  at  Leipfic 
aftonifh  a  ftranger.  Among  the  various  manufactures  of 
Saxony,  that  of  linen  at  Lufatz  is  not  the  leaf!  confiderable. 
The  prodigious  quantities  of  Chemnitz  dimities  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, are  carried  off  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  to  fend 
to  both  the  Indies.  The  Saxon  woollen  fluffs,  annifeed, 
tin-work,  the  celebrated  porcelain,  juftly  preferred  to  china, 
fmalt,  called  the  Pruffian  blue,  are  all  articles  which  deferve 
to  come  into  account.  Likewife  gold  and  filver  lace,  vel- 
vet, camblets,  damafks,  and  other  filk  fluffs,  are  made  at 
Leipfic,  but  they  are  not  the  beft  in  the  world;  what  ooes 
off  much  better  is,  thin  waxen  linen  bedaubed  with  flowers 
and  antic  figures ;  thefe  being  fold  extremely  cheap,  are  all 
taken  off  their  hands  by  the  northern  traders,  who  difpofe 
of  them  for  taped  ry. 

The  Leipfic  fairs  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Max- 
imilian I.  with  a  prohibition  of  the  like  within  fifteen  Ger- 
man (feventy  five  EngliihJ  miles.     By  its  juijlapula,  or 
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ftaple  privilege,  the  refufal  of  all  goods  coming  on  the  king's' 
roads  from  within  fifteen  miles,  is  to  be  offered  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Leipfic. 

SCABIOUS,  fcabiofa,  a  medicinal  plant,  very  common 
in  the  fields,  faid  to  be  good  in  afthmas  and  pleurifies;  but 
at  prefent  rarely  ufed. 

SCHAFFHOUSE  is  the  twelfth  canton  in  Switzerland, 
2nd  the  ftaple  for  fteel,  copper,  lattin  wire  in  rolls  and  bands, 
which  the  Swifs  get  from  Stiria,  Salzbourg,  Hungary,  &c. 
many  things  are  caft  here,  and  a  variety  of  works  eftablifh- 
ed,  of  buttons,  trimmings  for  bridles,  coach-harnefles,  and 
cottons  printed;  though  its  trade  is  very  different  from  that 
of  Zurick,  except  in  the  aforefaid  articles,  as  it  furnifhes 
but  little  to  the  other  cantons.  It  is  not  large,  but  the  foil 
very  good  and  fertile  in  wheat. and  fruits,  abundant  in  paf- 
turage,  and  produces  excellent  wines. 

SCALE-MAKER.  This  is  a  bufinefs  that  requires  in- 
genuity and  a  nice  hand.  The  fcale-makers  are  partly  fmiths, 
and  partly  braziers.  They  in  particular  make  fteel-yards, 
and  the  beams  of  all  kinds  of  fcales,  from  thofe  made  for  the 
weighings  of  a  diamond,  to  thofe  for  the  weighing  of  hogf- 
heads  on  the  keys  ;  which  are  no  lefs  than  fifty  different 
forts.  They  alfo  fell  all  kinds  of  weights;  and  keep  well 
furnifhed  fhops.  They  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
with  an  apprentice;  and  the  pay  of  a  journeyman  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  (hillings  a  week.  A  mafter  for  the  work- 
ing part  may  begin  with  one  hundred  pounds;  but  if  he 
flocks  a  {hop,  he  may  eafily  ufe  five  times  that  fum. 

SCAMMONY  is  a  concrete  juice,  extracted  from  the 
root  of  a  plant.  The  beft  fort,  which  comes  from  Alep- 
po, is  light,  fpongy,  tender,  free  from  (tones  and  other  im- 
purities, of  an  afh-colour  inclining  to  black,  when  powder- 
ed of  a  light  grey  or  white  colour,  of  a  bitterifh,  fomewhat 
acrimonious  tafte,  and  of  a  faint,  unpleafantfmell.  Geoffrey 
relates,  that  from  fix  ounces  of-fcammony  were-obtained, 
by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  five  ounces  of  refin. 

The  Greeks  ufed  fcamrAony  among  the  flxonger  purges; 
the  Arabians  were  very  fond  of  it,  andMefue  in  particular 
calls  it  the  greateft  of  all  purges,  and,  by  way  of  eminence, 
fometimes  the  purge.  It  is  at  prefent,  alfo,  in  great  efteem 
and  frequent  ufe,  and  would  be  more  fo,  if  it  were  to  be  de- 
pended upon  :  but  there  is  fo  mch  difference  in  the  purga- 
tive virtue  of  fume  maffes  of  fcammony,  and  that  of  others, 
that  it  is  feldom  depended  upon  alone,  in  extemporaneous 
practice.  Scammony-in  general,  however,  is  a  better  purge 
for  robuft  people,  than  for  thofe  of  more  delicate  conftitu- 
tions;  though,  with  the  correctives  with  which  it  is  joined 
in  the  pulvis  cornachina  and  the  like,  it  is  given  with  fafety 
and  fuccefs  to  children.  The  ancients  gave  it  in  much 
larger  dofes  than  we  venture  to  do  at  prefent.  Galen  fet 
on  foot  a  preparation  of  fcammony  intended  to  correct  it, 
which  was  the  baking  it  in  a  quince;  we  retain  it  to  this 
time,  and  call  the  fcammony  thus  prepared  diagrydium;  but 
it  is  of  very  little  confequence. 

The  chemical  writers  have  given  us  many  preparations 
of  fcammony,  among  which  are  a  tincture  and  a  refin  ;  but 
the  fcammony  in  fubftance  is  preferable  to  either;  for  they 
both  irritate  more,  and  yet  purge  lefs;  the  refin  itfelf,  gi- 
ven in  an  equal  dofe  with  the  crude  fcammony,  will  give 
fewer  (tools,  and  thofe  attended  with  more  gripings. 
The  ancients  ufed  fcammony  externally  for  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  to  foften  hard  tumours;  but,  at  prefent,  it  is 
ufed  only  as  a  purge. 

SCARBOROUGH.     By  the   27  Hen.  VIII.    c.  14. 

/•  i- 

The  king  erefleth  a  corporation  of  two  perfons,  called, 

the  matters,  or  keepers,  of  the  key  or  pier  of  Scar- 
borough. 

The  mafter  and  keepers  fhall  receive  of  the  owners  of 
tenements  in  Scarborough,  the  fifth  part  of  the  yearly  rents, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  key  or  pier,  at  the  feafts  of 
Pentecoft  and  St.  Martin. 

From  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1732,  until  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  1763,  by  5  Geo.  II.  c.  11.  /  1. 
the  duties  aftermentioned  fhall  be  paid,  for  the  enlarging 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  piers  of  Scarborough,  to  wit, 
two  quarters  for  every  chaldron  of  coals,  laden  on  board 
any  fhip  in  the  port  of  Newcaftle,  or  any  member  of  the 
port  of  Newcaftle  ;  which  duties  fhall  be  paid  to  the  bai- 
liffs and  burgeffesof  Scarborough,  as  they  in  council  affem- 
bled  fhall  appoint,  by  every  mafter  of  a  fhip,  before  fuch 
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fhip  be  fuffered  to  proceed  in  any  voyage,    to  be  paid  near 
the  place  where  fuch  (hip  (hall  take  on  board  fueh  coals. 

Till  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1783,  there  fliall  be 
paid  to  the  faid  bailiffs  and  burgeffes,  for  coals  landed 
within  the  port  of  Scarborough,  one  milling  per  chaldron, 
town's  meafure;  for  cinders  one  (hilling  per  chaldron; 
for  every  weigh  of  fait  two  fhillings  ;  for  every  grofs  of 
glafs  bottles  two  pence  ;  for  fir  timber  imported  in  Englifh 
bottoms  three-pence  per  ton ;  for  every  hundred  of  fir 
deals  three  millings ;  of  half  deals  one  (hilling  and  fix- 
pence  ;  of  middle  balks  three  fhillings  ;  of  double  ufirs 
three  fhillings  ;  of  fingle  ufirs  one  milling;  of  capraevens 
three  fhillings  ;  of  fmall  balks  one  (hilling ;  of  fmall 
fpars  fix-pence;  of  battins  one  (hilling;  of  pale-boards 
two-pence  ;  great  mafts  apiece  three  (hillings  ;  middle 
malts  apiece  one  (hilling  and  fixpence  ;  fmall  mafts  apiece 
fix-pence  ;  oak  timber  and  oak  plank  per  ton  three-pence  ; 
wine  and  brandy  per  ton  five  (hillings;  and  for  all  the' 
above  enumerated  goods,  which  (hall  be  imported  in 
foreign  bottoms,  double  duties ;  and  for  all  foreign  goods, 
not  abovementioned,  imported  in  Englifh  bottoms,  three 
(hillings  per  ton  ;  and  foreign  bottoms  fix-pence  per  ton  ; 
and  for  butter  (hipped  off  from  Scarborough  one  penny  per 
firkin  ;  for  dried  filh  and  mud  fi(h  (hipped  off  two-pence 
per  fcore  ;  for  barrel  fifh  fo  (hipped  off  per  barrel  four- 
j pence;  for  tallow  fo  (hipped  off  three-pence  per  hundred 
weight  ;  every,  ham  of  bacon  two-pence  ;  neats  tongues 
per  dozen  three-pence;  pickled  pork  per  barrel  one  (hil- 
ling; for  every  flitch  of  bacon  two-pence ;  rabit  (kins  per 
pack  two  fhillings  and  fix-pence  ;  calves  (kins  per  dozen 
three-pence  ;  leather  per  hundred  weight  one  (hilling. 
And  for  every  Englifh  (hip  which  (hall  enter  within  the 
piers  fix-pence ;  and  for  the  top,  or  crofs  trees,  of  fuch 
Englifh  (hip,  being  of  the  burden  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  tons,  four-pence  ;  and  for  every  foreign  (hip  fo 
entering  one  (hilling  ;  and  for  the  top,  or  crofs  trees  of 
fuch  foreign  (hip  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  eight- 
pence. 

In  default  of  payment,  it  (hall  be'lawful  for  the  collectors 
to  diftrain. 

AH  (hips  within  the  port  of  Scarborough  fliall  lie,  moor, 
and  ballad,  in  fuch  place  as  they  (hall  be  directed,  under  pe- 
nalty of  five  pounds,  &c. 

The  ancient  tolls  for  fupporting  the  piers  (hall  be  paid. 

All  (hips  Britifli  built,  and  manned  according  to  the  act 
of  navigation,  belonging  to  Great  Yarmouth,  (hall  be  free 
from  the  faid  duty  of  two  quarters \  per  chaldron  of  coals,  fo 
as  the  mafter,  or  fome  mariner  on  his  behalf,  produce  a  cer- 
tificate, made  upon  oath  before  the  mayor  of  Yarmouth, 
and  under  the  feal  of  mayoralty,  that  fuch  (hip  does  belong 
to  Yarmouth,  and  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  owners  of 
the  major  part  of  fuch  (hip. 

By  25  Geo.  II.  truftees  are  appointed  to  put  the  then  ait 
in  force,  in  the  room  of  the  bailiffs  and  burgeffes  of  Scarbo- 
rough. No  perfon  is  to  empty  any  ballaft,  rubbilh,  duft, 
afhes,  earth,  or  ftone,  into  the  harbour,  or  lay  any  logs,  or 
floats  of  timber,  or  other  materials;  or  fet  up  any  ports,  or 
incroach  on  the  harbour,  to  the  annoyance  thereof,  on  pain 
of  a  fine  to  be  levied  by  order  of  any  two  of  the  commifli- 
oners,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  to  be  appl  ied  to  the  ufe  of 
the  harbour.  On  non-payment,  the  offender  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  county-goal  till  paid,  or  compounded  with  five  of 
the  commiffioners. 

SCARLET,  in  dying,  one  of  the  feven  kinds  of  good 
reds. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fcarlets ;  the  one  given  with 
kermes,  or  fcarlet-grain,  the  other  with  cochineal. 

ScARLST-Grain,  the  fame  with  kermes.    &«  Kermes. 

SCAVAGE.     See  Package. 

SCAVENGER.  Two  of  every  parifh  within  Lon- 
don and  the  fuburbs  are  yearly  chofen  into  this  office,  who 
hire  men  called  rakers,  and  carts  to  clean  the  ftreets,  and 
carry  away  the  dirt  and  filth  thereof,  mentioned  14  Car.  II. 
c.  2. 

The  duty  of  fcavengers,  2  Will,  and  Mar.  Jlat.  2. 
c.  8.  f.  9.  How  appointed  in  towns,  1  Geo.  I.  Jlat.  2. 
c.  25.  /.  9.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /.  3. 

SCHAN,  or  Schang  (in  Chinefe  cati)  is  a  weight 
ufed  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam ;  the  Chinefe  cati  is  worth 
two  Siamefe  fchans;  fo  that  the  Chinefe  being  fixteen 
taels,  the  Siamefe  muft  be  only  eight,  though  fome  reckon 
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that  of  China  at  twenty  taels,  and  the  other  half.  The 
tael  weighs  four  baats  or  ticals,  each  of  near  half  an. 
ounce  ;  the  baat  four  felings,  or  mayons;  the  mayon  two 
fouangs  ;  the  fouang  four  payes,  the  paye  two  clams,  the 
clam  weighs  twelve  grains  of  rice ;  fo  that  the  tical  or 
baat  weighs  feven  hundred  and  fixty-eight  of  thofe  grains. 
See  Baat. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
weights  pafs  alfo  for  money,  either  real  or  in  reckoning, 
as  filver  is  a  merchandize,  and  fold  by  weight. 

SCHARIFI,  a  golden  coin,  that  was  formerly  made  in 
Egypt,  worth  the  fame  as  a  fultanin,  that  is,  near  a  golden 
crown  of  France ;  the  Arabians  call  it  dinar,  or  methcal- 
aldhegeU  the  fcharifi  is  at  prefent  fcarce  ;  and  fome  believe 
them  to  be  the  fame  fpecie  as  what  the  Greeks  name  gol- 
den-bezans. 

SCHEDULE,  a  fcroll  of  paper  or  parchment,  annexed 
to  a  will,  leafe,  or  other  deed ;  containing  an  inventory 
of  goods,  &c.  omitted  in  the  body  of  the  deed. 

SCHEREFI,  a  gold  coin  current  in  Perfia,  worth 
eight  larins,  at  the  rate  of  two  Spanifh  dollars  ^rlarin; 
the  Europeans  call  them  golden  feraphin. 

SCHERIF,  otherwife  called  fultanin,  and  very  com- 
monly fequin  j  it  is  a  gold  coin  current  in  all  the  grand 
feignor's  dominions ;  though  it  is  hardly  ever  made  at  any 
place  of  them  but  Cairo ;  and  is  the  only  gold  fpecie 
{truck  in  Turkey. 

SCH-rENAN  THUS,  fquinantb,  is  a  dry,  fmooth  ftalk, 
in'  fhape  and  colour  fomewhat  refembling  a  barley-ftraw, 
full  of  a  fungous  pith,  brought  to  us  along  with  the  leaves, 
and  fometiraes  the  flowers  (which  are  of  a  red  carnation 
colour)  from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up  in  bundles  a- 
bout  a  foot  long.  When  in  perfection,  it  is  of  a  hot, 
bitterifb,  aromatic,  not  unpleafant  tafte ;  and  a  very  fra- 
grant fmell. 

SCHOOL-MASTER.  The  boy  defigned  for  this  em- 
ployment, ought  not  only  to  be  well  qualified  for  the 
branch  of  learning  in  which  he  is  to  be  educated,  but  to 
have  a  natural  good  temper,  and  a  genteel  carriage,  and 
the  behaviour  of  a  gentleman  ;  more  particularly,  he  fhould 
himfelf  be  free  from  vice  ;  and  be  ready  upon  all  occafions 
to  inftil  the  facred  maxims  of  virtue,  decency,  and  truth, 
into  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  It  is  now  very  common  for 
writing-mafters  in  particular  to  take  apprentices,  with 
whom  they  have  ufually  about  ten  pounds,  and  fometimes 
twenty.  After  they  are  out  of  their  time,  they  may  eafily 
commence  writing-mafters ;  become  ufhers  to  fchools  or 
academies,  with  the  falary  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  a 
year  and  their  board  ;  or  clerks  to  merchants,  or  in  fome 
of  the  public  offices. 

SCHUITE  D'ARGENT,  a  fort  of  account  money 
of  Japan,  of  which  payments  in  trade  are  eftimated,  be- 
ing worth  twelve  and  a  half  Dutch  guilders,  that  is  five 
rixdollars,  or  crowns  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  and  other- 
wife  it  is  reckoned  equal  to  four  taels,  fix  mace,  and  five 
condorins,  the  value  of  them  varying  a  little,  according  to 
the  year. 

SCHWITZ.  In  this  canton  of  Switzerland  are  made 
linens  of  hemp  and  flax ;  but  cattle  and  cheefe  are  the  two 
great  branches  of  their  trade. 

SCILLA,  the  /quill,  or  fea  tnion,  is  a  large,  roundifh 
root,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  coats  inclofing  one 
another,  with  feveral  fibies  at  the  bottom,  of  an  acrid, 
bitter  tafte.  It  fhould  be  chofen  plump,  found,  frefh,  full 
of  a  bitter,  acrid,  clammy  juice,  free  from  worms,  and 
not  at  all  carious. 

It  has  been  a  received  opinion,  as  Mr.  Savary  obferves 
in  his  Dictionaire  de  Commerce,  that  the  heart  of  a  fquill 
was  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and  therefore  great  care  has 
been  ufually  taken  to  feparate  it  from  the  reft  :  but  ex- 
perience fhews  the  folly  of  this  opinion  s  the  internal  part 
of  the  fquill  is  generally  the  molt  efficacious,  as  being  full- 
eft  of  juice,  and  beft  preferved  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather  and  other  accidents. 

Powder  of  fquills,  given  from  four  to  twelve  grains,  has 
been  found  of  great  fervice  in  the  cure  of  afthmas  ;  and 
its  efficacy  in  this  diforder  may  be  fcen  attefted  by  feveral 
phyficians,  in  the  Commerc.  Literar.  Norimberg.  Dr. 
Wagner  recommends  this  powder,  given  along  with  nitre, 
in  hydropical  fwellings,  and  in  the  nephritis  ;  and  men- 
tions feveral  cures,  which  he  performed  by  giving  from 
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fout  to  ten  gtains  of  it,  mixed  with  a  double  quantity  of 
nitre  :  he  fays,  it  almoft  always  operates  as  a  diuretic,  and 
fometimes  vomits  or  purges. 

SC1LLY,  weft  longitude  feven,  latitude  fifty,  a  clutter? 
of  iflands  and  rocks,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  thirty 
minutes  weft  of  Cornwall,  the  molt  wefterly  county  of 
England,  dangerous  to  be  approached  by  ftrangers  on  ac- 
count of  the  hidden  rocks :  and  have  been  very  fatal  to  ma- 
ny fhips  of  our  own  nation  on  their  return  home ;  particu- 
larly admiral  Shovel,  with  three  other  men  of  war,  were 
caft  away  here  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  October  1707,  in 
the  night-time,  in  their  return  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  fiege  of  Toulon,  there  being  near  one  thoufand  people 
on  board  the  admiral,  feveral  of  them  gentlemen  of  quality, 
both  of  Spain  and  England.  There  is,  however,  a  fafe  paf- 
fage  to  thefe  iflands,  where  fhips  are  furnifhed  with  pilots 
from  the  place;  and  there  are  fome  fecure  harbours  in  them, 
large  enough  to  receive  the  royal  navy. 

In  the  town  of  St.  Mary,  the  people  trade  in  feveral 
forts  of  commodities,  ufually  fold  in  fhops,  many  of  which 
they  are  furnifhed  with  from  England  ;  and  fhips  coming  in, 
or  pafling  by  the  ifland,  fupply  the  reft  of  their  occafions. 
With  thefe  ftrangers  they  fometimes  exchange  dried  fifh, 
cattle,  or  provifion  of  the  ifland,  for  fuch  commodities  as 
they  want. 

A  fleet  of  coafters,  forced  in  by  an  eafterly  wind,  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  iflanders,  as  well  in  their  pilotage  of  them  in- 
to the  harbours,  as  in  the  traffic  and  expences  of  the  people 
afhore.  Commanders  and  paffengers  of  fhips  from  the 
Weft-Indies,  or  other  foreign  parts,  putting  in,  never  fail 
of  fhewing  their  liberality,  and  of  leaving  fome  of  their  com- 
modities and  riches  behind  them.  By  this  means  the 
iflanders  are  fupplied  with  a  ftock  of  rum,  brandy,  wine, 
and  other  foreign  liquors;  fome  for  confumption  upon  the 
iflands,  and  fome  (by  leave  of  the  cuftom-houfe)  for  con- 
fumption elfewhere.  For  the  fake  of  this  trade,  which  is 
their  principal  dependence  at  prefent,  the  people  of  Scilly 
run  very  great  hazards  in  going  off  with  their  fmall  boats  to 
fupply  themfelves  from  fhipping  pafling  by,  fhewing  un- 
daunted courage  and  refolution,  in  venturing  when  the  feas 
run  mountains  high. 

There  being  no  owners  of  houfes  and  lands  in  Scilly,  the 
people's  hindrances  in  the  improvements  of  land  and  trade, 
are  the  fhort  leafes,  and  fcarcity  of  houfes  to  be  met  with; 
it  requiring  one  intereft  to  procure  a  houfe,  and  another  for 
a  leafe  of  one.  On  which  account,  it  was  ufual  here  to  en- 
gage houfes  at  the  deceafe  of  the  prefent  dwellers.  If  any 
houfes  are  built  by  leafe,  at  the  expence  of  an  iflander,  they 
become  the  property  of  the  proprietor  after  a  fhort  term : 
fo  that  no  iflander  poffefles  houfe  or  land,  but  upon  pleafure 
or  leafe. 

The  agent  is  the  proper  petfon  to  apply  to  for  a  houfe,  or 
land,  or  a  leafe  of  either,  or  both  ;  who  has  the  direction  and 
management  of  all  the  houfes,  buildings,  repairs,  rents,  &c. 
upon  the  iflands ;  who  alfo  has  it  in  his  power  to  diftri- 
bute  favour,  or  fhew  vengeance,  in  unequal  rneafure  :  but 
the  prefent  agent  is  a  gentleman,  efteemed  for  his  generofity, 
good  fenfe,  and  humanity. 

The  inhabitants  are  very  civilized,  and  are  improved  in 
trade  and  commerce.  The  lands  are  naturally  very  fruitful, 
and  could  eafily  be  improved  ;  but  as  thefe  iflands  are  held 
of  the  crown  by  proprietors,  the  perfons  in  truft  for  the  pro- 
prietors have  ufually  made  their  advantage  of  them,  injuri- 
ous to  the  iflanders,  and  the  good  intent  of  the  repofers  of 
that  truft.  But  if,  inftead  of  the  cuftom  of  letting  fhort 
leafes  (of  about  twenty-one  years)  long  leafes  were  let,  as 
in  Cornwall,  and  other  parts,  it  would  much  encourage  the 
improvement  of  lands  in  Scilly,  and  foreigners  to  fettle 
there  :  and  no  doubt  but  thofe  iflands  are  as  well  ftored 
with  tin,  as  many  parts  of  Cornwall. 

SCLAVONlA,  including  Ratzia,  is  bounded  by  the  ri- 
vers Drave  and  Danube,  which  feparate  it  from  Hungary, 
on  the  north-eaft,  by  the  river  Save,  which  divides  it  from 
theTurkifh  provinces  of  Servia  and  Bofnia  on  the  fouth- weft, 
and  by  Croatia  and  the  country  of  Cilley  on  the  weft,  be- 
ing two  hundred  miles  long  and  fixty  broad,  a  fine  level 
fruitful  country,  where  it  is  cultivated ;  but  having  been  for 
many  years  a  frontier  province  againft  Turkey,  and  fubjeft 
to  the  ravage  of  the  Chriftian  as  well  as  Turkifh  armies,  it 
has  produced  but  little  corn  or  wine;  the  chief  town  is  Po- 
fega  which,  with  the  whole  country,  is  fubject  to  the  houfe 
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of  Auftria.  The  people  are  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Chriftians.  The  Ratzians  inhabit  the  eaftern  divifion  of 
this  country. 

SCORDIUM,  water  germander,  in  botany,  a  fmall  plant 
growing  in  moift  and  marfhy  ground. 

Scordium  has  long  had  the  credit  of  being  a  very  great  fu- 
dorific  and  alexipharmic,  and  good  in  all  malignant  and  pef- 
tilential  fevers,  and  even  in  the  plague  itfelf.  It  is,  how- 
ever, at  prefent,  rarely  prefcribed  alone  in  thefe  intentions, 
and  is  merely  kept  in  the  fhops  as  an  ingredient  in  the  con- 
feftio  Fracaflorii,  which,  though  it  contains  feveral  medi- 
cines of  more  virtue,  yet  takes  its  name  diafcordium  from  it. 

SCOT  and  Lot,  fignifies  a  cuftomary  contribution  laid 
upon  all  fubjects  according  to  their  ability.  Spelm.  Nor 
are  thefe  old  words  grown  obfelete;  for  whoever  in  like 
manner  (though  not  by  equal  proportion)  are  affeffed  to 
any  contribution,  are  generally  faid  to  pay  Scot  and  Lot. 
Stat.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 

SCOTLAND,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Irifh  fea 
and  England,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Sol  way  firth,  and 
the  rivers  Eflc  and  Kerfop;  on  the  weft  border,  by  the  Che- 
viot hills,  in  the  middle  marches;  and  by  the  lower  parts  of 
the  river  Tweed  on  the  eaft  border.  On  the  eaft  it  is  bound- 
ed by  the  German  fea ;  on  the  north  by  the  Deucaledonian 
fea ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  great  weftern  ocean. 

Its  fituation  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  from  fifty-four  de- 
grees fifty-four  minutes  to  fifty-eight  degrees  thirty-two 
minutes  of  latitude,  and  from  fifteen  degrees  forty  minutes 
to  feventeen  degrees  fifty  minutes  of  longitude ;  though  by 
Straloch's  maps  the  latitude  is  made  to  be  from  fifty- five  de- 
grees eleven  minutes  to  fifty-nine  degrees  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  longitude  from  ten  degrees  five  minutes  to  fixteen 
degrees. 

Authors  likewife  differ  as  much  about  its  extent  as  they 
-do  in  regard  of  its  fituation;  though  the  generality  of  them 
conclude  it  to  be  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  the  fouth, 
to  Dungfbayhead  in  Cathnefs,  north,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  Scots  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-feven  Italian 
.miles  ;  and  between  Buchanefs,  on  the  eaft  fea,  and  Ard- 
namurchan  point  on  the  weft,  near  one  hundred  and  forty 
Scots  or  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  Italian  miles;  and 
though  it  be  thus  long  and  broad,  yet  the  fea  running  up 
into  the  land  in  fome  places,  and  the  land  thrufting  out  in- 
to the  fea  in  others,  leaves  no  one  houfe  above  forty  or  forty- 
iive  miles  diftant  from  the  latter. 

The  divifion  of  it  is  into  thirty-one  fhires  and  two  ftuar- 
ties,  of  which  an  account  may  be  feen  in  their  alphabetical 
order. 

Scotland  furnifhes  to  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  large 
quantities  of  wool,  wrought  and  unwrought ;  hemp  and 
flax,  crude  and  worked  up  into  linens,  coarfe  and  fine; 
hollands,  cambricks,  muflins,  callicoes,  dornicks,  damafks, 
&c.  Plaids  (in  which  they  excel  all  nations  both  in  fine- 
rtefs  and  colours)  iron,  copper  and  lead  both  white  and 
black;  pearls,  coral,  and  fometimes  ambergris;  great  quan- 
tities of  fifh,  fuch  as  whales,  herring,  falmon,  cod,  ling, 
torbuts,  mackril,  and  fometimes  fturgeon;  among  theie 
may  alfo  be  reckoned,  otters,  as  they  are  amphibious  crea- 
tures, and  produce  the  wool  which  ferves  for  various  ufes. 
Scotland  alfo  affords  fullers  earth,  fome  fperma  ceti  (found 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Orcades)  coal,  marble,  agate,  cryftal, 
.&c.  different  forts  of  grain,  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  timber,  &c. 
of  which  fome  are  fent  to  different  markets. 

Commiffioners  appointed  to  treat  of  the  union,  1  Ann. 
flat.  1.  c.  14.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  37. 

Reftraints  on  the  fubjects  of  Scotland,  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  7. 
repealed,  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  3. 

Articles  of  the  union  with  Scotland,  5  Ann.  c.  8. 

For  improving  the  union,  6  Ann.  c.  6.  7  Ann.  c.  21. 

Brandy.  Aqua  vita  exempted  from  duties,  9  Geo.  II. 
c.   23.  f.  22.   19  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  /.  27.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  40. 

fea.  26.  i;     ., 

Bread.  Regulations  to  prevent  adulteration  thereof, 
3  Geo.  III.  c.  6. 

Calendar.  Courts  of  feffion  and  exchequer,  and  mar- 
kets, &c.  not  to  be  continued  according  to  the  new  calen- 
dar, 24  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  f.  4. 

Coals.  Carried  from  Stirling  to  Dunbar  exempt  from 
duties,  8  Ann.  €.4.,/.  3.  9  Ann.  c.  6./.  10. 

Imported  to  Ireland  liable  to  fame  duties  as  from  England, 
9  Ann.  c.  22./  90. 


Debenture  on  corn  exported  payable  in  three  month;, 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  /.  9. 

Cuftoms.  Laws  of  the  cuftoms  extended  to  Scotland, 
6  Ann.  c.  26.  f.  17. 

The  crown  may  appoint'further  ports  for  the  landing  of 
goods,  6  Ann.  c.  2.  /  18. 

For  a  treaty  with  the  proprietors  of  fugar-houfes,  I  Geo. 
I.  c.  ig.f.  19. 

The  privileges  of  the  fugar-houfes  purchafed,  8  Geo.  I. 
c.  4.  f.  6.     See  Customs. 

Edinburgh.  A  duty  of  two  pennies  Scots  on  ale,  &c. 
granted  to  the  town,  continued  for  nineteen  years,  3  Geo.  I. 
cap.  5. 

The  duties  extended,  &c.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  14.  25  Geo.  II.  c.  9. 

Petty-poft  cuftoms  defcribed,  1  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

Equivalent.  No  equivalent  debentures  to  be  flopped, 
3  Geo.  I.  c.  14. 

Fifhery.  Commiffioners  to  be  appointed  for  applying 
part  of  the  equivalent  for  the  improvement  of  the  fifneries 
and  manufactures,  13  Geo.  Lt.  30. 

Penalty  of  killing  lobfters  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  in 
fpawning  time,  9  Geo.  II.  c.  33./  4. 

Encouragement  given  to  fifhery  in  Scotland,  29  Geo.  II. 
cap.  23. 

Linen.  Length  and  breadth  of  Scoth  linen,  &c.  10 
Ann.  c.  21. 

No  perfon  to  import  bad  lintfeed,  13  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  24 
Geo.  II.  c.  31. 

Stamp-mafter  not  to  ftamp  linen  before  taking  the  oath 
of  office,  18  Geo.  II.  c.  24. 

Encouragement  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  linens  in 
the  Highlands,  26  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 

Malt.  The  malt-tax  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  price  of 
ale,  mentioned  in  the  feventh  articleof  the  union,  12  Geo.  I. 
c.4./.  62. 

Perpetual  duty  on  malt,  &c.  33  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  /.  r,  14. 
Cyder  for  diftilling,  and  for  private  ufe,  exempt,  ibid.  f.  11. 
and  23. 

Manufactures.  Offences  in  feducing  artificers,  to  be 
tried  in  the  court  of  jufticiary  ob  circuits,  5  Geo.  I.  c.  27. 

fea.5. 

Money.  Part  of  coinage  duties  appropriated  to  pay  fa- 
laries  of  officers  of  the  mints  in  Scotland,  &c.  7  Ann.  c.  24. 
fea.  3. 

Salt.  Scotch  fait  landed  before  the  entry,  forfeited,  7 
and  8  Will.  IIL  c.  31./ 45. 

No  fait  of  the  produce  of  England  to  be  imported  frosi 
Scotland,  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  14.  /  I,  7. 

Laws  to  prevent  frauds  in  importing  and  exporting  fife 
or  flefh,  extended  to  Scotland,  7  Ann.  c.  11./.  5. 

Regulations  for  importing  Scotch  fait,  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18. 
fea.  20. 

Servants  wages  not  to  be  paid  in  fait,  8  Geo.  II.  c.  12. 
fea.  4. 

Stores.  Premium  for  importing  mafts  to  England,  2 
Geo.  II.  c.  35./  12. 

Tax.  Commiffioners  of  land-tax  to  levy  duty  on  places 
and  penfions,  31  Geo.  II.  c.  %%.  f.  14,  29. 

Whatfum  to  be  raifed  on  land-  tax  in  Scotland,  33  Geo.  II- 
c.  I.  f.  124. 

Wines.  Proportional  duties  in  Scotland,  30  Geo.  II.  c. 
19.  fea.  15. 

Woollen  manufactures.  Manufactures  of  ferges,  plad- 
dings,  fingrams,  and  ftockings,  regulated,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  13. 
10  Geo.  I.  c.  18. 

SCOURER.  The  bufinefs  of  the  fcourer  requires  as 
little  genius  and  education  as  any  other;  itconfifts  in  fcour- 
ing  men's  cloths,  &c.  either  wet  or  dry;  and  is  pretty  la- 
borious. Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  take  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his  time, 
may  earn,  as  a  journeyman,  from  ten  to  fifteen  fhillings  a 
week;  and  it  requires  but  little  to  fet  up  matter. 

SCREEN-MAKER.  The  boy,  who  is  defigned  for  this 
bufinefs,  would  do  well  to  learn  to  draw,  and  to  obtain  fome 
knowledge  in  perfpective,  before  he  goes  apprentice.  There 
is  great  variety  in  this  piece  of  furniture,  ferving  both  for 
ornament  and  ufe;  and  therefore  there  is  fome  room  for  a 
boy  of  genius  to  exert  his  talents.  The  mafters,  who  are 
but  few  in  number,  generally  keep  handfome  fhops;  they 
make  theirown  frames,  which  they  mount  with  gilt  or  paint- 
ed leather,  &c,  and  they  fometimes  deal  alfo  in  cabinet  and 
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chair-makers  goods.  They  take  about  twenty  pounds  with 
an  apprentice;  and,  if  they  keep  a  genteel  (hop,  employ  fe- 
verai  hundred  pounds  in  trade. 

SCRIVENER.  The  youth  defigned  to  be  of  this  gen- 
teel bufinefs,  ought  to  be  taught  to  write  very  neatly,  and 
in  particular  to  be  well  verfed  in  the  law  hands,  which  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  him  when  fent  apprentice.  The 
fcrivener  engroffes  all  writings  for  the  attornies  on  paper, 
vellum,  and  parchment ;  and  no  attorney  in  the  city  can  em- 
ploy his  own  clerk  in  engrofling,  without  paying  a  valuable 
confideration  to  the  company  of  fcriveners  for  a  licence  to 
do  it.  The  fcriveners  fometimes  alfo  pra£tife  the  bufinefs 
of  a  notary-public;  and  at  other  times  fell  their  own  ftamps, 
with  pens,  ink,  and  paper;  in  which  laft  cafe  they  go  under 
the  denomination  of  writing-fttationers.  They  take  from 
twenty  to  fifty  pounds  with  an  apprentice. 

Scriveners  are  mentioned  in  the  ftatutes  againft  ufury  and 
exceffive  intereft  of  money.  12  Ann.  c.  6.  If  a  fcrivener 
is  entruftcd  with  a  bond,  he  may  receive  the  intereft;  and 
if  he  fails,  the  obligee  fhall  bear  the  lofs  ;  and  fo  it  is  if  he 
receive  the  principal,  and  deliver  up  the  bond ;  for  being 
intruded  with  the  fecurity  itfelf,  it  fhall  be  prelumed  he  is 
trufted  with  power  to  receive  the  principal  and  intereft; 
and  the  giving  up  the  bond  or  payment  of  the  money  is  a 
difcharge  thereof:  but  if  a  fcrivener  be  intrufted  with  a 
mortgage-deed,  he  hath  only  authority  to  receive  the  in- 
tereft, not  the  principal ;  the  giving  up  the  deed  in  this  cafe 
not  being  fufficient  to  reftore  the  eftate,  but  there  muft  be 
a  re-conveyance,  &c.  decreed  in  chancery.  Hill.  7  Ann, 
I  Salk.  157. 

It  is  held,  where  a  fcrivener  puts  out  his  client's  money 
on  a  bad  fecurity,  which  on  inquiry  might  have  been  eafily 
found  fo,  yet  he  cannot  be  charged  in  equity  to  anfwer  the 
money ;  for  it  is  here  faid,  no  one  would  venture  to  put  out 
money  of  another  upon  a  fecurity,  if  he  were  obliged  to  war- 
rant and  make  it  good,  in  cafe  a  lofs  fhould  happen,  with- 
out any  fraud  in  him.  Prcced.  Cbanc.  146,  149.  See  19 
Fin.  Air.  289,  292. 

SCRUPLE,  a  weight,  containing  twenty  grains,  or  the 
third  part  of  a  drachm.  Among  goldfmiths  it  is  twenty- 
four  grains. 

SEA,  mare,  in  geography,  is  frequently  ufed  to  fignify 
that  vaft  body  of  water  encompaffing  the  whole  earth,  more 
properly  called  ocean. 

Sea  is  more  properly  ufed  for  a  particular  part,  or  divi- 
sion of  the  ocean  ;  denominated  from  the  country  it  wafhes, 
or  other  circumftances.  As  the  Irifh  fea,  Mediterranean 
fca,  Baltic  fea,  North  fea,  Red  fea,  &c.  See  Ocean. 

SEA-CHART,      ?   „      j  Chart. 

SEA-COMPASS,  J  iw   1  Compass. 

SEA-DOMINION  in  general.  The  coriftant  profpe- 
rity  of  our  trade  and  navigation  depending  principally  on 
the  figure  the  nation  is  capable  of  making  at  fea,  and  pre- 
ferving  thofe  rights  and  privileges  upon  that  liquid  element, 
to  which  we  are  not  only  infilled  by  nature,  but  by  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  by  treaties ;  it  becomes  necefiary,  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  to  take  proper  notice  of  a  topic  of  fuch  high 
concernment. 

The  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  feas,  maintained  and  af- 
ferted  to  have  always  been,  and  ftill  continues  to  be,  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Great- 
Britain. 

We  fhall  firft  fettle  the  bounds  of  the  Britifh  fea.  The 
eaftern  and  fouthern  coafts  of  Britain  are  wafhed  by  the 
German  ocean,  and  that  which  Ptolemy  particularly  calls 
the  Britifh  fea,  and  which  according  to  Mela,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  de  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  II.  cap.  3.  reaches  as  far  as  the  nor- 
thern coaft  of  Spain.  And  the  Arabian  geographer,  (Clim. 
4.  part  r.)  fays,  Towards  the  north,  Andalufia,  by  which 
name  the  Arabians  comprehend  all  Spain,  is  warned  with 
the  Englifji  fea ;  adding,  there  are  nine  ftages  from  Toledo 
to  St.  James's,  which  place  he  fays  (Clim.  5.  part.  1.)  is 
fituated  on  a  promontory  of  the  Engiifh  fea.  St.  James's 
is  a  town  in  the  province  of  Galicia.  On  the  weft-fide  of 
Britain  lies  the  Virgivian  fea,  which,  where  it  wafhes  the 
coaft  of  Scotland,  takes  from  thence  the  name  of  Deucale- 
donian  fea :  of  this  Vergivian  fea,  the  Irifli,  or  St.  George's 
channel,  is  a  part.  Upon  the  north  of  Britain  flows  the  Ca- 
ledonian fea,  in  which  are  fituated  the  Orcades.  Thus  the 
Britifh  fea,  or  the  channel  lying  between  England  and 
France,  the  Vergivian,  the  Deucaledonian,  and  the  Cale- 


donian feas,  are  properly  called  the  Britifh  feas,  and  as  fuch, 
are  fubjeft  to  the  Britifh  empire. 

Hugo  Grotius,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Treatife  of 
Peace  and  War,  chap.  -^.JeSl.  11.  fpeaking  of  the  fea,  has 
thefe  words :  "  The  bare  pofieflion  of  the  ihore  is  not  fuf- 
ficient to  intitle  any  people  to  a  right  to  the  adjoining  fea: 
nor  is  it  enough  for  a  prince  to  imagine,  or  write  himftlf 
lord  of  the  lea,  without  proclaiming  himfelf  by  fome  overt- 
ait  to  be  fo."  By  which  he  certainly  means,  that  it  is  not 
from  a  bare  occupation  or  pofieflion  of  the  neighbouring 
land,  but  from  an  actual  and  peculiar  ufe  and  enjoyment  of 
the  fea  itfelf,  and  exerting  all  the  functions  of  a  fovereign 
upon  it ;  fuch  as  prefcribing  rules  of  navigation  to  thofe 
that  frequent  it,  punifhing  delinquents,  protect ing  of  others, 
and  receiving  from  all  that  homage  and  advantage  due  to 
every  lawful  fovereign,  that  fufKcient  arguments  can  be  de- 
rived for  proving  a  lawful  title  to  the  dominion  of  it.  Now, 
if  we  make  it  appear,  that  the  pofieflion  of  the  Britifh  feas 
was  at  firft  acquired,  and  ever  fince  afferted,  in  the  very 
manner  fpecified  by  that  author,  though  he  wrote  againft 
it,  we  hope  there  will  be  no  room  for  objection,  by  which 
the  argument  can  be  invalidated. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferVe, 
that  the  extent  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  the  eaftern  and 
fouthern  feas  were  fettled  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  the  year 
1674,  between  king  Charles  II.  and  the  ftates-general,  by 
which  it  was  to  reach  from  the  middle  point  of  the  land 
Vanflaten  in  Norway  to  Cape  Finefterre.  The  dominion 
of  the  fea  intitles  the  lawful  poflefibrs  to  the  fix  following 
prerogatives. 

(1.)  The  royalty  of  granting  the  liberty  of  fifhing  for 
pearl,  coral,  amber,  and  all  other  fuch  precious  commodities. 

(2.)  To  grant  licences  to  fifh  for  whale,  fturgeon,  pil- 
chard, falmon,  herring,  and  all  other  forts  of  fifh  whatfo- 
ever,  as  is  ufual  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  feveral  other  places. 

(3.)  To  impofe  tribute  and  cuftom  on  all  merchants 
fhips  and  fifhermen  fifhing  and  trading  within  the  limits  of 
the  fea  that  is  fubjefted  to  any  particular  dominion. 

(4.)  The  regular  execution  of  juftice  for  protecting  the 
innocent,  and  punifhing  the  guilty  for  all  crimes  committed 
within  the  extent  of  fuch  fea  dominions. 

(5.)  To  grant  free  paffage  through  any  fuch  fea  to  any 
number  of  fhips  of  war  belonging  to  any  other  prince  or  re- 
public, or  to  deny  the  fame,  according  to  circumftances 
and  occafion  of  fuch.  paffage,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any 
prince  or  ftate  may  grant  or  deny  free  paffage  to  the  foreign 
troops  through  their  territories  by  land,  even  though  the 
prince  or  ftate  to  whom  fuch  fhips  or  land  forces  belong,  be 
not  only  in  peace,  but  in  alliance,  with  the  prince  or  re- 
public of  whom  paffage  is  defired. 

(6.)  To  demand  of  all  foreign  fhips  whatfoever  within  thofe 
feas,  to  ftrike  the  flag,  and  lower  the  top-fail,  to  any  fhips 
of  war,  or  others  bearing  the  colours  of  the  fovereign  of 
fuch  feas. 

All  which  prerogatives  do  unquestionably  belong  to  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Great-Britain.  And  although  the  du- 
ty of  the  flag  is  but  an  indifferent  honorary  ceremony,  yet 
it  is  a  fignificant  acknowledgement  that  the  abfolute  fove- 
reignty. of  the  feas  in  which  the  colours  are  required  to  be 
(truck,  is  vetted  in  the  prince  to  whom  that  duty  is  paid  : 
and  fuch  is  the  high  regard  that  the  Britifh  nation  puts 
upon  the  execution  of  this  ceremonious  homage,  that  a 
contempt  thereof,  according  to  the  marine  laws,  is  punifii- 
able  as  open  rebellion  or  high  treafon. 

SEA-MARK.     See  Lighthouse. 

SEAMEN.  Mariners  deferting  the  king's  fervice,  to 
be  imprifoned,  2  Rich.  W.Jlat.  1.  c.  4. 

The  punifhment  of  watermen  withdrawing  in  times  of 
prefs,  2  and  3  Phil,  and  Mar.  c.  16.  f.  8. 

What  mariners  may  take  apprentices,  5  Eliz.  c.  5./  12, 

Thejlat.  1S  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  againft  foldiers  departing, 
extended  to  mariners,  5  Eliz.  c  5./  27. 

Seamen  and  fifhermen  not  compellable  to  ferve  as  foldiers, 
SEliz.c.S-f-Ai- 

The!  rinity-houfeatDeptfordStrond  to  fet  up  fea- mark?, 
8  Eliz.  c.  13./  2. 

For  prefling  of  mariners,   16  Car.  J.  c.  5,  23,  26. 
Againft  difturbances  by  feamen,     16  Car.  II.  c.  5.     16 
Car.  II.  c.  7.   22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  23. 

Seamen  declining  to  fight,  to  lofe  their  wages  and  be  im- 
prifoned, 22  and  23  Car.  II.  (.  11,  f.  9. 
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Seamen  defending  their  (hips,  to  be  rewarded,  22  and 
23  Car.  II  c.  11.  /  10. 

Seamen  to  be  registered,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  f.  si.  8 
and  9  Will.  III.  t.  23.  Repealed  as  to  registering  feamen, 
i)  jinn.  c.  21.  f.  64. 

Difabled  to  be  admitted  to  Greenwich-hofpital,  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  c.  21.  f.  7.     2  and  3  v/«».  c.  6.  /  19. 

A  duty  of  Sixpence  a  month  payable  by  feamen  to 
Greenwich-hofpital,  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  23.  /  6. 

Penalty  of  receiving  wages  in  fraud  of  a  feaman  or  his 
reprefentatives,  9  and  10  Will.  III.  *.  41.  /  3. 

A  will  of  a  feaman  on  the  fame  paper  with  a  warrant 
of  attorney,  void,  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  41.  /  6. 

Seamen  deferting  merchants  fliips,  to  lofe  their  wages, 
11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  7.  /  17. 

Seamen  not  to  be  wilfully  left  beyond  fea,  11  and  12 
Will.  III.  c.  7.  /  18. 

Parifh-boys  may  be  bound  or  turned  over  to  the  fea- 
fervice,  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  6. 

Exempted  till  eighteen  from  duty  of  Sixpence  per  month 
to  Greenwich-hofpital,  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  6.  /.  7. 

Apprentices  to  have  protections  for  three  years,  2  and  3 
Ann.  c.  6.  /.  15.     13  Geo.  II.  c.  17. 

Vagrants  to  be  preffed,  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  6.  f.  16. 

Matters  to  have  wages  of  apprentices  preffed,  2  and  3 
Ann.  c.  6.  /".  17. 

Seamen  to  have  their  tickets  when  difcharged  or  turned 
over,  4  Ann.  c.  19.  /  10. 

Mailers  not  obliged  to  take  apprentices  under  the  age  of 
thirteen,  4  Ann.  c.  19.  /  16. 

Apprentices  not  exempt  from  preffing  after  eighteen,  if 
in  fea- fervice  before,  4  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  17. 

Watermen  not  appearing  when  fummoned  to  ferve, 
difabled,  4  Ann.  c.  19.  /  18. 

Firemen  exempted  from  the  prefs,  6  Ann.  c.  31.  /.  2. 

Seamen  in  America  exempted  from  the  prefs,  6  Ann. 
t.  37.  /  9. 

Commiffioners  of  the  navy  may  puniSh  disturbances  by 
fea  in  the  yards,  1  Gee.  I.  c.  25. 

Seamen  maimed  in  fight  againft  pirates,  to  be  rewarded, 
8  Gee.  I.  c.  24.  /.  5. 

Penalty  on  feamen  not  fighting  pirates,  8  Gee.  I.  c.  24. 
/.6. 

Mafters  not  to  pay  the  men  more  than  half  their  wages 
beyond  fea,~  8  Gee.  I.  c.  24../.  7.  12  Gee. 11.  c.  30. 
/12. 

Penalty  on  commanders  of  Ships  of  war  carrying  mer- 
chandize, 8  Gee.  II.  c.  24.  /  8. 

Direction  for  the  punctual  payment  of  feamen's  wages, 

1  Gee.  II.  Jlat.  2.  c.  19/6. 

Bounty  or  conduft-money,  &c.  allowed  to  volunteer 
feamen,  I  Geo.  II.  c.  14.     14  Geo.  II.  c.  38. 

Provifions  againft  impofitions  upon  feamen,  1  Geo.  II. 
t.  14.  /  7. 

Provifion  for  feamen  in  foreign  parts,  1  Geo.  II.  c.  14, 

/•  I2-  . 

Seamen  in  the  fea-fervice  privileged  from  arreft  under 

twenty  pounds,  1  Geo.  II.  c.  14-/.  15.     14  Geo.  II.  c.  38. 

Mafters  of  merchant  (hips  to  contract  with  their  feamen 
in  writing,   2  Geo.   II.   c.  36.   f.  I.      Made  perpetual, 

2  Geo.  III.  c.  31. 

Taking  mariners  without  fuch  agreement,  forfeits  five 
pounds  to  Greenwich-hofpital,  2  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  /  I. 

Penalties  on  feamen  in  merchants  fervice  deferting  or 
abfenting,  2  Gee.  II.  c.  36.  /  3,  5,  9,  10. 

Penalties  to  be  deducted  from  wages,  2  Geo.  II.    c.  36, 

/•9-  , 

One  man's  pay  in  one  hundred  given  to  the  widows, 

6  Gee.  II.  c.  25.  /.  18. 

Merchants  Ships  may  be  navigated  by  three-fourths  fo 
reigners  in  war,  13  Geo.  II.  r.  3.  f.  1. 

Foreign  feamen  Serving  two  years  upon  proclamation  in 
time  of  war  to  be  deemed  natural  fubjedts,  13  Geo.  II. 
t.  3,  1./2. 

Bounty  to  feamen  taking  or  destroying  enemies  Ships  of 
war,  13  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  /  15.     17  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  /  18. 

Several  exemptions  from  the  prefs,  13  Geo.  II.  c.  17. 

,.28./.5. 

A  bounty  to  widows  of  feamen  killed  in  the  fervice, 
^4<?<w.II.  c.  38.  /•  2. 
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Seamen  not  to  be  arretted  for  fmall  debts  in  Ireland,  14 
Geo.  II.  c.  38.  /.  3. 

ReSlriftion  of  ieamen's  wages  in  the  merchants  fervice, 
14  Geo.  II.  c.  38.  /  4. 

Offenders  on  board  privateers  to  be  puniShed  as  on  board 
Ships  of  war,   17  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  f.  25. 

Seamen  in  the  plantations  not  to  be  impreffed,  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  30. 

Mafters  of  Ships  in  the  plantations  to  carry  feamen  for  his 
majeSty's  fervice,  19  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  f.  5. 

Seamen's  letters  of  attorney  to  be  revocable,  20  Gee.  II. 
C.24../.6. 

An  hofpital  ere<£ted  for  relief  of  feamen  in  the  merchants 
fervice,  20  Geo.  II.  e.  38. 

Penalty  of  forging  certificates,  20  Geo.  II.  c.  38./  4. 

Perfons  giving  fifty  pounds  to  be  governors,  20  Geo.  II. 
c.  38. /i  6.  • 

Seamen  to  pay  fix-pence  per  month,  10  Geo.  II.  c.  38. 

Seamen  in  the  India-company's  fervice  exempted,  2 
Geo.  II.  (.  38-/37. 

Forging  feamen's  tickets,  or  Mediterranean  pafles,  except- 
ed out  of  the  general  pardon,  20  Geo.  II.  c.  52./  25; 

Mariners  and  foldiers  that  have  been  in  his  majefty's  fer- 
vice  authorized  to  fet  up  trades,  22  Geo.  II.  c.  44. 

Two  men's  pay  in  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  given  to  the 
widows  of  officers  in  the  navy,  24  Geo.  II.  e.  47 '.  f.  10. 

Three-fourths  of  the  crew  of  merchants  Ships  may  be  fo- 
reigners, 28  Gee.  II.  c.  1 6. 

Volunteers  to  be  paid  from  the  time  of  their  entering, 
31  Geo.  II.  c.  10. 

Supernumeraries  intitled  to  wages,  32  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  /  2. 

Wages  of  apprentices,  to  whom  payable,  31  Geo.  II. 
c.  10.  /.  16. 

Seamen  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fervice,  except  for 
crimes  or  debts  of  twenty  pounds,  31  Gee.  II.  c.  xo.f.  28. 

Mariners  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  infolvent  acts  unlefs 
they  inlift,  1  Geo.  III.  c.  "i.  f.  57. 

Farther  provifions  for  the  encouragement  of  feamen,  &c. 
2  Geo.  III.  c.  16. 

The  provifions  of  2  Gee.  II.  c.  36.  extended  to  America, 
2  Geo.  III.  c.  31. 

SEALING  DEEDS,  makes  perfons  parties  to  them; 
and  if  they  are  not  thus  fealed,  they  are  void.  Dyer.  B.  If 
a  feal  is  broken  off,  it  will  make  the  deed  void,  and  when 
feveral  are  bound  in  a  bond,  the  pulling  off  the  feal  of  one 
makes  it  void  as  to  the  others.  2  Lev.  220.  But  in  a  deed 
of  covenants,  it  is  held  that  a  perfon's  breaking  off  the  feal 
of  one  of  the  covenanters,  after  making  the  covenant,  Shall 
avoid  the  deed  only  againft  himfelf,  Cro.  Eliz.  408,  546. 
In  cafe  the  feal  of  a  bond  be  broke  or  eat  oft"  by  rats,  or  it  is 
any  ways  cancelled,  no  aition  can  be  brought  on  fuch  bond, 
&c.     2  Buljl.  246. 

SEED-  SHOP.  Thofe  who  keep  feed-Shops  fell  all  forts 
of  garden  and  grafs-feeds,  gardeners  tools,  mats,  &c. 
This  is  a  very  profitable  branch  of  bufinefs:  it  is  in  few 
hands;  and  requires  no  more  Skill  than  other  retail  trades. 
They  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice; 
and  their  journeymen,  as  Shopkeepers,  have  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  pounds  a  year  with  board  and  lodging.  It  re- 
quires from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up 
matter. 

SEYDE,  is  the  ancient  Sidon  of  Phenicia,  fo  renowned 
formerly  for  its  great  traffic,  very  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Tyre  itfelf,  whofe  reputation  for  commerce  has  been  equal- 
ly published,  both  by  facred  and  prophane  authors.  The 
modern  Sidonians  retain  nothing  of  the  ancient  but  their  in- 
clination for  trade.  Every  thing  elfe  is  altered:  their  power 
by  fea  no  longer  fubfifts :  the  vaft  extent  of  their  city  is  re- 
duced to  lefs  than  one  quarter  of  what  it  was  formerly;  and 
the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  lefs  than  fix  thou- 
fand,  of  which  foreigners  make  near  half. 

But  few  weftern  commodities  find  a  fate  at  Seyde,  though 
with  the  products  of  the  country  a  pretty  good  trade  is  fup- 
ported;  thofe  few  are  fome  cloths  of  lively  colours,  (attins 
and  damafks  of  Lucca  and  Genoa,  with  fome  paper,  a  few 
chefts  of  indigo  and  cochineal,  fpice,  fugar,  and  Brazil  wood, 
all  in  fmall  quantities.  The  goods  loaden  here  are  princi- 
pally Silks  and  cottons,  with  fome  allies,  galls,  oil,  (bap,  and 
birdlime;  and  as  the  occidental  fales  do  not  balance  their  pur- 
chafes,  a  considerable  fum  of  money  is  yearly  obliged  to  do  it 
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The  french  trade  to  this  place,  Acre  and  Rama  (which 
are  in  its  diftrict)  imports  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  dollars  yearly,  and  there  are  no  merchants  but  of  this 
nation  fettled  in  thele  places. 

SEIZURE,  in  commerce,  an  arreft  of  fome  merchandize, 
moveable,  or  other  matter,  either  in  confequence  of  fome 
law,  or  of  fome  exprefs  order  of  the  fovereign.  Among  us 
one  half  of  the  goods  feized  goes  to  the  feizer,  or  informer, 
and  ihe  other  half  to  the  king. 

Seizures  and  forfeitures  of  fhips.  For  the  feveral  caufes 
thereof,  fee  Ships. 

Seizures  of  fhips  and  goods  as  forfeited,  for  unlawful  im- 
portation and  exportation,  or  for  non-payment  of  duties, 
may  be  made  only  by  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  perfons  au- 
thorized by  warrant  from  the  treafury,  or  by  fpecial  com- 
miffion  under  his  majefty's  great  or  privy  leal ;  and  if  made 
by  any  other  perfons,  they  are  void,  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  11.  /  15. 

Except  in  the  following  cafes;  viz.  alamodes,  arrack, 
brandy,  cattle,  filh,  goods'  inwards,  Ireland,  plantations, 
wool,  which  fee. 

Officers  making  collufive  feizures  of  foreign  goods,  in 
order  to  evade  the  duties,  are  to  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  be  rendered  incapable  of  ferving  his  majefty  ;  and  the 
importers  or  owners  are  to  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the 
goods,  5  Geo.  I.e.  1 1 .  f.  24; 

Officers  or  proprietors  difcovering  their  offences  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  within  two  months,  fo  as  to 
convict  their  accomplices,  are  to  be  acquitted,  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  11./  25. 

Other  perfons  fo  difcovering  within  three  months,  are 
to  have  half  of  his  majefty's  fhare,  5  Geo.  L  c.  It. 
/  26. 

Not  profecuted  to  effect  for  the  bringing  of  them  to  trial 
and  condemnation,  by  the  feizer  or  informer,  may  be  feized 
or  informed  againft,  or  an  action  brought  by  way  of  deve- 
lierunt,  by  any  other  officer,  &c.  who  is  to  be  efteemed  as 
the  true  firft  informer  or  feizer,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11. 
/  17. 

Officers  or  informers  may  not  compound  any  feizure, 
Under  one-third  part  of  the  appraifed  value,  upon  forfeiture 
of  office,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  xi.f.  18. 

In  all  fuits  and  informations  upon  any  ait  concerning  the 
importation  of  goods,  if  the  property  be  claimed  by  any  per- 
fon  as  the  importer,  the  onus probandi  is  to  lie  on  the  owner 
or  claimer,   13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  28. 

Upon  entry  of  claim  to  any  prohibited  or  uncuftomed 
goods,  or  to  any  fhips,  veffels  or  boats,  feized  by  virtue  of 
any  law  now  in  force  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  the 
exportation  of  wool ;  or  to  any  ft- ip,  velfel  or  boat,  of  one 
hundred  tons  burthen  or  under,  feized  for  any  other  caufe 
of  forfeiture;  the  claimer  muft  give  fecurity  in  the  penalty 
of  thirty  pounds  in  the  court  where  profecuted,  to  pay  the 
cofts;  in  default  whereof,  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
courfe  of  fuch  court,  the  goods  may  be  recovered,  8  Jnn. 
c.  7./.  76.   15  and  16  Geo.   II.  c.  31./  8. 

Foreign  goods  feized  for  non-payment  of  duties,  or  any 
other  caufe.  In  difputes,  whether  the  duties  have  been 
paid,  or  the  goods  have  been  lawfully  imported,  or  legally 
compounded  for,  or  condemned,  or  concerning  the  place 
from  whence  imported,  the  proof  is  to  lie  on  the  owner  or 
claimer,  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /  8.  i 

In  feizures  or  informations  upon  the  aft  of  navigation, 
12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  the  defendant.may  have  a  commiffion  out 
of  the  high  court  of  Chancery  to  examine  witnell'es  beyond 
the  feas,  and  a  competent  time  allowed  before  trial ;  and 
fuch  examination  i.  to  be  admitted  for  evidence,  as  if  given 
viva  voce,    13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  II,  f.  29. 

In  every  action,  fuit,  indictment,  information,  or  profe 
cution  commenced  againft  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  &c.  for 
any  matter  or  thing  done  by  virtue,  or  in  purfuance,  or  ex- 
ecution of  this,  or  any  other  act  relating  to  the  cuftoms  and 
navigation,  the  defendants  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and 
give  thofe  particular  acts,  and  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence 
for  their  defence,  in  any  of  the  courts  of  juftice;  and  if, 
upon  trial,  a  verdict  pafs  for  the  defendants,  or  the  plaintiffs 
difcontinue  or  forbear  their  actions,  or  become  non-fuited, 
or  judgment  be  given  againft  them  by  demurrer  or  other- 
wife,  the  defendants  are  to  have  (full,  double  or  treble) 
coils  of  fuits  awarded  asainft  fuch  plaintiff;,  Stc.  13  and  14 
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Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  16.     And  the  feveral  other  acts  on  which 
the  officers  are  to  proceed. 

Writs  of  delivery  may  not  be  granted  out  of  the  court  of 
Exchequer  for  goods  feized,  but  upon  good  fecurity,  and 
only  for  fuch  goods  as  are  perifhable,  or  where  the  in- 
former defers  or  delays  coming  to  as  fpeedy  a  trial,  as  the" 
courfe  of  that  court  will  permit,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1. 

/  3,0- 

b  orfeimres  and  penalties  may  be  fued  for,  profecuted, 
and  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  information, 
or  indictment,  in  his  majefty's  court  of  Exchequer,  or  any 
other  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  ;  wherein  no  efibign, 
protection,  privilege,  or  wager  of  law,  or  any  more  than 
one  imparlance,  muft  be  allowed  or  admitted,  except  in 
fome  particular  cafes,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  31.  And 
the  other  acts  which  inflict  the  forfeitures  and  penalties. 

Upon  feizures  of  goods  run  or  prohibited,  and  of  the  vef* 
fels,  carriages,  horfes,  &c.  which  may  be  tried  before  the; 
juftice  of  the  peace.  One  or  more  of  the  faid  juftices  may 
adminifter  an  oath  to  perfons  fkilled  in  the  nature  of  the 
goods,  &c.  feized,  to  view  the  fame,  and  to  return  the  fpe- 
cies,  quantity,  quality,  and  value  thereof  to  the  faid  juftices 
in  a  limited  time,  in  order  that  informations  may  be  exhi- 
bited for  their  hearing  and  determining  fuch  feizures. 

After  condemnation,  by  the  judgment  of  fuch  juftices*, 
the  goods,  &c.  are  to  be  publickly  fold  to  the  beft  bidder^ 
at  fuch  places  and  times  as  the  refpective  commiffioners 
fliall  think  proper,   i2Geo.  I.e.  28./.  16. 

Of  goods  liable  to  duties,  forfeited  for  being  ftiipped  or 
put  into  any  boat,  &c.  with  intent  to  be  exported,  or  for 
being  unftiipped  to  be  laid  on  land,  out  of  any  fliip  from 
foreign  parts,  before  the  faid  duties  are  paid,  fecured,  tender- 
ed or  agreed  for,  and  all  forfeitures  and  penalties;  one  moi- 
ety of  the  rate  or  value  thereof  is  to  be  for  the  ufe  of  his 
majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucctflbrs,  and  the  01  her  moiety  to 
the  perfon  that  feizes,  informs,  or  fues  for  the  fame,  except 
in  fome  particular  cafes,  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  /.  4.  And  the  fe- 
veral other  acts  quoted  for  goods  inwards  (which  fee)  and 
thofe  which  inflict  the  forfeitures  and  penalties. 

On  all  trialsof  feizures,  the  feizure,  together  with  the  me- 
thod and  form  of  making  it,  fliall  be  taken  to  have  been 
done  in  the  manner  as  fet  forth  in  the  information,  without 
any  evidence  thereof;  and  all  judges  and  juftices  of  the  peace 
are  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  with- 
out enquiring  into  the  fact,  form,  or  manner  of  making 
the  feizure,  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  f.  34. 

In  any  information  brought  to  trial  on  account  of  the 
feizure  of  any  fhip  or  goods  as  forfeited,  wherein  a  verdict 
is  found  for  the  claimer,  if  it  appears  to  the  court  there  was 
a  probable  caufe  of  feizure,  and  is  fo  certified  upon  the  re- 
cord, the  defendant  fliall  not  be  intitled  to  any  cofts,  nor 
the  feizer  liable  to  any  action,  indictment,  or  profecution. 

In  any  action,  indictment  or  profecution,  brought  againft 
any  perfon  for  feizing  any  fliip  or  goods,  wherein  a  verdict 
is  given  againft  the  defendant,  if  the  court  fhall  certify  up- 
on the  record,  that  there  was  a  probable  caufe  of  feizure, 
the  plaintiff,  befides  his  fliip  or  goods,  or  the  value  thereof, 
fliall  not  be  entitled  to  above  two- pence  damage;  nor  to 
any  cofts,  nor  the  defendant  fined  above  one  {hilling,  19 
Geo.  II  c.  34./  16.   26  Geo.  II.  c.  32. /.  I. 

The  produce  of  the  feizures  of  prohibited  and  uncuftomed 
goods,  is  to  be  applied  towards  the  fupport  of  his  majefty's 
houfhold,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity  .of  the  crown,  r 
Geo.  II.  c.  1 .  f.  4. 

SELENITE,  felenites,  moon-ftone,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a  rhomboidal  pellucid  foffile,  divifible  into  thin  lamina  ; 
often  confounded  with  the  lapis  fpecularis.  It  is  found  in 
many  places,  particularly  near  Epfotti-wells  in  Surrey. 

SELKIRK  produces  but  little  corn,  the  country  being 
fitter  for  the  grazing  trade  than  the  plough,  and  accord- 
ingly the  inhabitants  principally  fubfift  by  it,  as  they  raife 
and  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  they  fend  to  Eng- 
land for  fale. 

SENA,  is  a  Cm  all,  dry,  ftiarp-pointed  leaf,  of  a  yel- 
lowifli  green  colour,  of  a  fomewhat  grateful  fmell,  and  of 
fubacrid,  bitterifli,  naufeous  tafte.  There  ate  three  kinds 
of  it  fometimes  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops :  the  beft 
comes  from  Alexandria,  and  is  the  fort  defcribed  above  : 
this  fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  well  fcented,  of  a  lively  yel- 
lowiftl  green  colour,  foft  to  the  touch,  with  whole  leaves, 
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not  bruifed  nor  fpotted,  cleared  from  the  larger  fialks,  and 
fuch  like  impurities.  The  ftalks  of  fena  ufed  to  be  thrown 
away :  but  they  have  been  found  to  be  near  as  purgative 
as  the  leaves. 

Sena,  infufed  in  water,  communicates  to  it  a  deep  co- 
lour :  by  evaporating  the  menftruum,  an  exftradt  is  ob- 
tained, which,  according  to  Geoffroy,  is  extremely  acri- 
monious, and  when  exficcated,  readily  takes  fire.  Seve- 
ral attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  the  griping  quality 
of  fena ;  but  moft  of  them  feem  to  have  been  founded 
upon  wrong  principles.  Mr.  Geoffroy  obferves,  that  the 
purgative  virtue  of  this  drug  depends  upon  a  gummy  and 
refinous  fubftance,  which  proves  more  or  lefs  irritating,  ac- 
cording as  the  volume  is  greater  or  lefs  in  which  it  is  given, 
and  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  divided  by  fuch  matter  as  takes  off 
its  adhefive  quality.  Hence  infufion  of  fena  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fluid,  or  its  extract,  gripes  feverely,  and  purges 
lefs  then  when  diluted  with  a  larger  quantity  of  fuitable 
menftruum,  or  when  divided  by  fixed  alcaline  falts,  oily 
fubftances,  or  the  like. 

Sena,  what  duties  liable  to  on  importation,  i  Geo.  I. 
fiat.  2.  c.  43.  /.  3. 

SENEKA.  This  root  is  not  at  prefent  much  known 
in  the  fhops.  The  Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  other- 
wife  fatal  effects,  which  follows  the  bite  of  the  rattle 
fnake,  by  giving  it  internally,  and  applying  it  to  the 
wound.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  have  been  of  extraordinary 
fervice  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  other  diforders  arifing  from 
a  vifcidity  of  the  blood.  MefTrs.  Lemery,  Hamel,  and 
Juffieu,  vouch  for  its  good  effects  in  pleurifies  and  other 
inflammatory  diforders. 

SEQUIN,  Zecbln,  or  Zecchino,  a  gold  coin  ftruck  at 
Venice,  and  feveral  parts  of  the  grand  feignior's  domi- 
nions, particularly  at  Cairo.  The  value  of  thofe  fequins 
is  different,  thofe  of  Venice  exceeding  thofe  of  Turkey 
by  nearly  one  fifteenth  part. 

SER,  Serre,  or  Ceer.    5«  Man. 

SERON  of  almonds,  is  the  quantity  of  two  hundred 
weight ;  of  anife-feeds,  from  three  to  four  hundred ;  of 
Caftile-foap,  from  two  hundred  and  a  half  to  three  hun- 
dred and  three  quarters. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINIANA,  Virginian  fnake- 
root.  A  medicinal  root  of  a  very  Angular  figure,  not 
long  or  thick,  and  tuberous  and  roundifh  as  moft  of  the 
other  roots^of  the  fhops,  but  wholly  made  up,  as  it  were, 
of  fibres,  or  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  long  and  thin 
filaments,  arranged  in  clutters  together;  they  are  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  packthread  each,  and  are  of  afmooth 
furface,  a  tolerably  tough  and  firm  texture,  very  light,  and 
eafily  cut  or  powdered ;  they  are  of  a  dufky  brownifh  co- 
lour on  the  outfide,  and  when  frefh  and  good,  have  a  yel- 
lowiih  caft  within ;  they  are  of  a  remarkable  fmell,  fome- 
thing  approaching  to  that  of  zedoary,  and  are  of  a  bit- 
terilh  and  fubacrid  tafte. 

Snake- roots  are  to  be  chofen  in  large  fibres,  clean,  of  a 
brown  colour,  tough,  and  free  from  dirt,  or  any  other 
filth  that  may  have  been  entangled  among  them ;  they  are 
apt  to  decay  in  keeping,  but  this  is  known  by  their  being 
brittle  and  dufty,  and  lofing  their  fmell ;  fuch  are  to  be 
wholly  rejected.  Snake-root  is  frequently  met  with  fo- 
phifcated,  or  adulterated  with  the  roots  or  the  plant  called 
Virginian  afarum,  or  black  fnake-root ;  but  this  is  eafily 
difcovered,  the  roots  of  that  plant  being  black:  thefe  are 
the  roots  of  the  afarum  Virginianum,  piflolochics  folio  fub- 
rotundo  cyclarninis  more  maculato,  of  Plunket.  This  plant 
is  a  true  fpecies  of  afarabacca,  and  its  roots,  though  they 
fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  tafte 
and  fmell,  are  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  it, 
or  ufed  in  its  place.  This  is  the  only  adulteration  of  any 
confequence,  in  regard  to  this  drug.  We  often  fee  it 
differ,  indeed,  a  little  in  appearance  between  one  parcel 
and  another,  but  this  is  not  material :  we  know  that 
the  roots  of  two  or  thfee  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  of 
plant,  are  fent  to  us  indifcriminately  under  this  name  ;  but, 
as  they  all  poflefs  the  fame  virtues,  the  thing  is  of  no  con- 
fequence. 

.  The  ancients  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  fnake- 
root  ;  but  it  has  now  been  a  long  time  in  ufe  with  us,  and 
keeps  up  its  credit  as  a  very  valuable  medicine.  We  have 
it  from  many  parts  of  America ;  it  is  indeed  no  where  more 


plentiful  than  in  the  country  from  which  it  takes  its  name; 
Virginia;  but  it  is  alfo  found  in  fufficient  abundance  in 
Maryland,  Penfilvania,  Newjerfey,  and  Carolina,  and, 
in  general,  that  which  is  brought  from  the  more  fouihem 
provinces,   is  beft. 

The  plant  which  produces  the  true  Virginian  fnake- 
root,  or  the  peculiar  fpecies  of  it,  firft  known  and  ufed  in 
Europe,  is  the  ariflolochia  polyrhizos,  auriculath  folium 
Virginiana,  of  Morifon,  hiftor.  3,  510;  but,  befides  this, 
the  roots  of  two  other  fpecies,  the  ariflolochia,  viola;  fruti- 
cofa  foliis,  Virginiana,  and  thofe  of  the  ariflolochia,  pifio- 
lochia,  fen  ferpentaria  Virginiana,  caule  nodofo,  are  taken 
up  as  the  fame,  and  fent  into  all  parts  of  Europe  indifcri- 
minately under  the  name  of  ferpentaria  Virginiana.  All 
thefe  plants  are  of  the  fame  clafs  ;  they  are  of  the  number 
of  the  gynandria  hexandria  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  herba 
fore  monopetalo  of  Mr.  Ray.  The  roots  of  the  firft  may 
be  diftinguiihed  from  the  reft  by  their  being  thicker,  and 
of  a  darker  brown  than  either  of  the  others  ;  thofe  of  the 
fecond  being  paler,  with  fomewhat  of  a  greyifh  caft  inter- 
mixed ;  and  thofe  of  the  laft  paler,  with  fome  faint  caft  of 
yellowifti ;  but  the  diftindtion  is  of  no  confequence,  fince 
the  one  is  as  good  and  fit  for  all  purpofes  as  the  other. 

Virginia  fnake-root,  diftilled  in  a  fand-heat  by  a  retort, 
affords  an  acid  fpirit  in  great  quantity  ;  and  after  this  a  thiri 
effential  oil,  and  then  a  thick  one,  having  much  the  fmell 
of  camphor.  The  remainder  in  the  retort  is  a  black  cin- 
der, which  contains  a  moderate  portion  of  fixed  alcaline 
fait.  A  very  good  extract  of  the  gummous  kind  may  be 
made  from  this  root  with  water ;  and  it  affords  a  ftrong 
tincture  with  fpirit  of  wine,  from  which  a  refinous  extract 
maybe  procured  ;  but  it  is  always  found  to  contain  a  large 
portion  of  fait  in  it,  fo  as  by  no  means  to  deferve  the  name 
of  a  pure  refin. 

This  root  was  firft  brought  into  ufe  as  a  remedy  againft 
venomous  bites,  it  being  affirmed  to  us,  that  the  bite  of 
the  rattle-fnake  was  to  be  cured  by  it ;  whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  this,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  a 
very  noble  medicine.  It  is  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and 
alexipharmic.  It  is  even  recommended  as  a  cure  for  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  but  it  is  not  fafe  to  truft  to  fo  uncer- 
tain a  remedy  in  fuch  terrible  cafes.  It  is  certainly  good  in 
fevers,  in  hyfteric  complaints,  and  againft  worms  ;  it  is 
given  in  powder  or  tincture ;  its  dofe  is  from  four  to  ten  or 
fifteeen  grains  ;  it  is  alfo,  fometimes,  made  an  ingredient 
in  decoctions,  a  drachm  or  two  to  the  pint.  It  is  not  an 
ingredient  in  any  of  the  officinal  compofitions ;  but  our  late 
difpenfatory  orders  a  tincture  of  it  to  be  kept  in  the  fhops, 
made  by  digefting  three  ounces  of  the  root  in  a  quart  of 
proof  fpirit,  and,  after  three  days  ftanding  without  heat, 
the  tincture  is  to  be  filtered  off  for  ufe. 

SESSION,  Jufticiary,  and  Exchequer-courts  in  Scot- 
land, the  charges  of  keeping  them  up  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  cuftom  or  excife,  yet  not  to  leflen  the  excrefcence  due 
to  the  commiffioners  of  the  equivalent.  10  Ann.  c.  26. 
/  108. 

SESSIONS  for  weights  and  meafures.  In  London,  four 
juftices  from  among  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen 
(of  which  the  mayor  or  recorder  to  be  one)  may  hold  a 
feifions  to  inquire  into  offences  of  felling  by  falfe  weights 
and  meafures,  contrary  to  the  ftatutes ;  and  to  receive  in- 
dictment, punifh  the  offenders,  &c.     King's  charter. 

SESTE,  a  meafure  for  corn,  &c.     See  Sat. 

SETTERS.  This  bufinefs  is  unfit  for  weak  lads,  as  it 
requires  great  ftrength  ;  they  being  obliged  to  carry  heavy 
burthens.  The  fetter  takes  cloths  and  other  wollen  goods 
wet  from  the  dyers,  and  hang  them  on  tenters  to  dry, 
ftretch,  &c.  In  fhort,  the  fetters  are  nearly  in  town  what 
the  fullers  are  in  the  country  ;  the  fcouring  excepted. 
They  have  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice; 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  have  twelve  {hillings  a 
week  by  being  a  journeyman ;  or  with  one  hundred 
pounds  may  commence  mafter,  provided  he  only  rents 
a  tenter-ground. 

SETTLEMENTS  feparate  are  frequently  made  before 
marriage ;  and  the  fitted  and  fecureft  manner  of  making 
them  is  as  follows. 

The  intended  wife  names  truftees  of  her  own,  and  that 
part  of  her  fortune  or  eftate,  which  (lis  thinks  fit  to  fettle 
for  fuch  feparate  ufe,  is  with  the  privity  and  confent  of 
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the  intended  hufband,  and  who  ought  always  to  be  made 
a  party  to  the  deed,  conveyed  or  affigned  to  fuch  truftees 
for  her  fole  and  feparate  ufe  and  benefit,  and  to  and  for 
fuch  ufes,  intents  and  purpofes,  as  the  faid  intended  wife 
by  deed  or  deeds  in  writing,  or  by  her  laft  will,  fhall 
direct  or  appoint  :  and  there  is  a  particular  agreement  that 
fuch  feparate  eftate  fhall  not  be  fubjedt  in  any  refpedt  to 
the  debts,  controul,  or  engagements  of  the  hufband  ;  but 
that  the  truftees  are  to  pay  and  apply  fuch  feparate  eftate, 
or  the  rents  or  intereft  thereof,  into  her  own  proper  hands, 
or  to  permit  her,  or  her  affigns,  to  receive  the  fame  for 
her  own  feparate  ufe  (exclulive  of  her  hufband)  as  fhe 
fhall  appoint. 

And  in  this  deed  the  intended  hufband  ufually  covenants 
with  the  truftees,  that  they  fhall  quietly  enjoy  fuch  fe- 
parate eftate  or  money  ;  and  he  confents  to  the  fettlement ; 
and  he  agrees  that  any  deed  or  will  that  fhe  may  make,  ac- 
cording to  that  deed,  fhall  have  its  full  effect  ;  and  that  he 
■will  not  obftruct  the  execution  of  the  fame. 

Thefe  feparate  provifions  are  alfo  frequently  made  by 
deed  or  will,  by  parents  to  their  daughters  that  are  mar- 
ried, as  a  provifion  for  their  fupport  and  maintenance,  in 
cafe  any  misfortunes  or  loffes  may  happen  to  their  huf- 
bands  ;  and  if  they  are  fecured  in  this  manner,  they  are 
effectual  againft  any  of  the  hufband's  creditors,  or  any 
incumbrance  or  ait,  of  bankruptcy. 

And  the  reafon  why  fettlements  fhould  be  made  in  this 
manner  will  appear  from  the  following  cafes. 

A  widow  makes  a  deed  of  fettlement  of  her  eftate,  and 
marries  a  fecond  hufband,  who  was  not  privy  to  fuch 
fettlement ;  and  it  appearing  to  the  court,  that  it  was  in 
confidence  of  her  having  fuch  an  eftate  that  the  hufband 
married  her,  the  court  fet  afide  the  deed  as  fraudulent. 
2  Chan.  Rep.  1 8.     Howard  and  Hooker. 

So  where  the  intended  wife  the  day  before  her  marriage 
entered  into  a  recognizance  to  her  brother,  it  was  decreed 
to  be  delivered  up.     2  Chan.  Rep.  79. 

So  where  a  conveyance  was  made  by  the  wife  before  her 
marriage  to  truftees  in  truft,  that  they  fhould  permit  her 
to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  eftate,  and  aft  in 
every  thing  as  fhe,  whether  fole  or  covert,  fhould  ap- 
point ;  the  lady  being  crazed  in  her  underftanding,  en- 
deavoured to  run  away  from  her  hufband,  and  ftirred  up 
her  creditors  to  fue  him  ;  and  the  conveyance  appearing  to 
be  without  the  hufband's  privity,  my  lord  chancellor  held 
it  to  be  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  marriage ;  and  de- 
creed the  poffeffion  of  the  eftate  to  the  hufband,  and  a 
conveyance  from  the  truftees  to  the  fix  clerks,  that  it 
might  be  fubjedt  to  the  order  of  the  court.  2  Vern.  17. 
Carleton  and  the  earl  of  Dorfet.     Hit.  1688. 

A  woman  on  agreement  before  marriage  with  her  huf- 
band, being  to  have  a  power  to  act  as  a  feme  fole ;  and 
the  hufband  dying,  and  fhe  marrying  again,  the  fecond 
hufband  not  being  privy  to  the  fettlement  on  the  firft  mar- 
riage, it  was  decreed,  that  the  fecond  hufband  fhould  not 
be  bound  by  the  fettlement  made  on  the  former  marriage. 
A  cafe  cited  to  be  decreed.  2  Fern.  17.  Edmonds  and 
Dennington. 

But  when  a  widow,  before  her  marriage  with  a  fecond 
hufband,  affigned  over  the  greateft  pait  of  her  eftate  to 
truftees,  in  truft  for  children  by  her  former  hufband  ;  and 
though  it  was  infilled,  that  this  was  without  the  privity 
of  her  hufband,  and  done  with  a  defign  to  cheat  him, 
yet  the  court  thought  that  a  widow  may  thus  provide  for 
her  children,  before  fhe  put  herfelf  under  the  power  of  an 
hufband  ;  and  it  being  proved  that  eight  hundred  pounds 
were  thus  fettled,  and  that  the  hufband  had  fuppreffed  the 
deed,  he  was  decreed  to  pay  the  whole  money,  without 
directing  any  account.  1  Vern.  408.  Hunt  and  Mathews. 
Mich.  1689. 

William  Davifon  having  devifed  a  legacy  of  fix  hundred 
pounds  to  his  fon,  payable  at  twenty-one,  for  which  he 
had  obtained  a  decree,  and  fix  hundred  and  thirty-feven 
pounds  reported  due.  Before  he  received  the  money  he 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  the  commiffioners  affigned  the 
legacy  and  benefit  of  the  decree.  Toulfon  a  Grout.  2  Vern. 
Rep.  432.     Hit.  term.  1701.  in  Cur.  Can. 

The  bill  was  brought  by  the  affignees  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  decree,  to  which  the  defendants,  the  executors, 
demurred,  infifting  that  a  legacy  was  not  within  the  com- 
pafs  or  provifion  of  any  of  the  acts  made  againft  bankrupts, 


to  be  affigned  to  the  creditors.  But  the  demurrer  wis 
over-ruled }  and  faid,  that  the  act  of  parliament  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  moft  beneficial  fenfe  for  the  advantage, 
of  the  creditors.  See  the  title  Articles  before  marriage,  for 
their  validity  in  cafe  of  bankruptcy. 

SEVEN-OAKE,  wool-key,  how  vefted  in  truftees  for 
the  king,  fubjedt  to  an  agreement  concerning  the  free- 
fchool  in  Seven-oake.     8  Geo.  I.  c.  31. 

SHAGREEN,  or  CHAGREEN,  a  kind  of  grained 
leather,  chiefly  ufed  in  the  covers  of  cafes,  books,  &c.  It 
is  very  clofe  and  folid,  and  covered  with  little  roundifh 
grains  or  papillae.  It  is  brought  from  Conftantinople,  mount 
Taurus,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  and  fome  parts  of  Poland. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  what  the  animal  is  whence  the 
fhagreen  is  prepared.  Ongar  tells  us  it  is  the  onager,  a 
kind  of  wild  afs.  Borel  fays  it  is  a  fea-calf ;  others,  a  kind 
of  fifh  called  fhagreen  by  the  Turks. 

SHAGREEN-CASE-MAKER.  This  art  requires  in- 
genuity ;  but  neither  much  ftrength^  nor  any  previous 
education,  befides  that  of  any  other  artift  or  tradefman. 
He  makes  fhagreen  cafes  for  watches,  tweezers,  &c.  and 
fhagreen  chefts  for  plate.  He  takes  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  with  twenty  pounds, 
may  fet  up  matter  ;  though,  if  He  would  keep  a  flock  by 
him,  he  will  have  occafion  for  two  hundred  pounds. 

SHALLOONS,  under  what  penalties  not  to  be  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  to  any  place  but  England.     10  and 

11  Will.  III.  c.  16. 
SHAMMY,  orCHAMMY,  chamois,  a  kind  of  leather; 

either  dreffed  in  oil  or  tanned  ;  much  efteemed  for  its  foft- 
nefs,  pliancy,  &c. 

It  is  prepared  from  the  fkin  of  the  chamois,  or  fhamois, 
a  kind  of  wild  goat,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Dauphine, 
Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

SHEATHING  if  a  Ship,  the  cafing  that  part  of  her 
hull  which  is  under  water,  with  fomething  to  keep  the 
worms  from  eating  into  her  planks. 

It  is  ufually  done  by  laying  tar  and  Hair  all  over  the  old 
plank,  and  then  nailing  on  very  thin  boards. 

SHEEP  not  to  be  exported.  3  Hen.  VI.  c.  2.  22 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  7. 

None  to  keep  more  thah  two  thoufand  two  hundred 
fheep.     25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 

The  penalties  of  exporting  fheep  alive,    8  Eliz.  c.  3. 

12  Car.  II.  c.  32. 
Stealing  or  killing  fheep  or  other  cattle,  made  felony 

without  clergy,  14  Geo.  II.  c.  6. 

Extended  to  bull,  cow,  ox,  fleer,  bullock,  heifer, 
calf,  and  lamb,  by  15  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  See  Cattle, 
Wool. 

SHEERING  or  Shearing,  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
tury,  is  the  cutting  off",  with  large  fheers,  the  fuperfluous 
nap  or  fhag,  found  on  the  furface  of  woollen  fluffs,  &c. 

Sheering,  is  alfo  a  fea  term,  for  the  motion  of  the 
fhip,  when  fhe  does  not  move  in  a  ftreight  line,  but 
traverfes,  or  moves,  in  and  out. 

SHELL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard  cruft  ferving  to 
cover  and  inclofe  a  kind  of  animals  hence  called  teftace- 
ous. 

Naturalifts  have  been  generally  miftaken  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  formation  of  (hells.  The  animal,  and  its 
fhell,  have  always  been  fuppofed  to  arrive  from  the  fame 
egg.  But  M.  Reaumur,  Malpighi,  Lewenhoek,  and 
feveral  other  curious  naturalifts,  have  fhewn  this  fuppofi- 
tion  to  be  entirely  falfe,  fince  it  is  formed  by  a  vifcous 
fluid  compofed  of  glew,  and  feveral  fandy  particles  of  an 
exquifite  finenefs,  which  are  tranfmitted  through  an  in- 
finite number  of  little  channels  to  the  pores  where  it  tran- 
fpires,  condenfes,  and  hardens.  When  the  animal  in- 
creafes  in  bulk,  and  the  extremity  of  her  body  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  covered,  it  continues  to  evacuate  and  build  in  the 
fame  manner,  finifhing  or  repairing  her  habitation.  This 
vifcous  matter  is  proved,  by  undeniable  experiments,  to 
arife  from  the  body  of  animals,  and  not  from  the  fhell,  as 
fome  have  imagined.  Thofe  ftreaks  and  clouds  which  we 
obferve  moft  fhellsto  be  beautified  with,  proceed,  proba- 
bly, from  the  different  difpofition  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  animal  body  that  are  vifible  at  the  aperture  of  the 
fhell,  where  we  may  frequently  difcover  fome  minute 
lobes  or  lines  of  flefh  that  differ  from  the  reft  in  colour, 
containing,  perhaps,  different  juices  which  may  acquire  a 
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particular  complexion  in  that  place ;  many  other  different 
caufes  may  concur  to  paint,  vein,  and  diverfify  the  co- 
lours with  a  more  or  lefs  lively  glow.  The  quality  of 
the  food,  the  health,  or  indifpolition  of  the  animal,  the 
inequality  of  its  conftitution  according  to  the  feveral 
periods  of  age,  and  the  changes  that  may  happen  to 
the  different  perforation  of  the  fkin  :  in  fbort,  a  thoufand 
accidents  may  intervene,  to  heighten  or  diminifh  certain 
tints,  and  diverfify  the  whole  to  infinity. 

If  the  fhell,  in  the  variety  of  its  colours,  imitates  the 
diverfity  of  the  animal's  pores,  it  is  ftill  more  apparent  that 
it  muft  affume  the  form  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  moulded. 
Thus  we  obferve  on  all  fea-fhells,  that  if  the  animal  has 
any  fwelling  or  inequality  on  its  body,  a  tumor  likewife 
rifes  in  the  correfponding  part  of  the  incruftation.  When 
the  creature  difplaces  herfelf,  and  enlarges  the  dimenfions 
of  her  dwelling,  the  fame  tumor  which  had  already  raifed 
the  fhell  in  one  part,  fwells  it  anew  at  a  little  diftance,  by 
which  means  you  fee  the  fame  fpaces  of  inequality  in  a 
winding  line  round'  the  fhell.  Sometimes,  thefe  protu- 
berances of  the  animal  are  fo  large,  or  fo  pointed,  that 
thofe  which  rife  over  them  in  the  fhell  are  like  horns. 
She  afterwards  fills  the  infides  of  thefe  cavities,  and  then, 
by  new  evacuations  of  fweat,  ftrikes  out  another  fet  of 
horns,  that  protect  her  from  fifties,  who  are  fond  of  flefh. 
If  her  body  happens  to  be  channelled,  the  fhell  that  covers 
it  has  the  fame  configuration  :  if  the  flefh  rifes  in  fwell- 
ings,  that  wind  round  her  in  the  form  of  a  fcrew,  the 
fhell  has  likewife  its  elevation  and  depreflions,  that  are 
carried  on  a  fpiral  line  from  her  tail  to  the  extremity  of  her 
body. 

In  Aldrovand,  Gefner,  and  Fabius  Columna,  we  have 
all  that  the  ancients  have  faid  on  fhells.  In  1692,  Dr. 
Lifter  publifhed  a  natural  hiftory  of  fhells,  in  folio,  full 
of  cuts  reprefenting  the  various  kinds,  and  ranged 
in  four  claffes ;  firft,  terreftrial  or  land  fhells ;  in  the 
fecond,  frefh-water  fhells,  both  the  turbinata  and  bibalvia 
and  multivalvia  ;  in  the  third  and  fourth,  he  divides,  into 
feveral  claffes,  the  fea-fhells  called  turbinata. 

Shells  are  frequently  found  under-ground,  in  places  far 
remote  from  the  fea,  in  mines,  and  even  in  the  top  of 
mountains  ;  but  how  they  fhould  come  there,  is  a  thing 
the  naturalifts  are  generally  divided  about.  The  moll 
ufual  and  eafy  opinion  is,  that  thofe  parts  have  been  for- 
merly feas,  or,  at  leaft,  have  been  overflown  thereby  ; 
and  many  go  as  high  even  as  the  general  deluge.  But 
others  take  thefe  to  be  the  natural  places  of  their  birth  and 
formation  ;  fome  of  them  being  found  no  other  than  hard 
clay  j  others  of  the  fame  texture  with  the  rock,  whereto 
they  grow  ;  and  others  of  as  abfolutely  a  fhelly  fubftance 
as  any  in  the  fea  :  in  effect,  they  may  be  only  fo  many 
gradations  of  nature,  which  can  as  well  produce  fhells  in 
mines  as  in  the  fea,  there  being  no  want  of  faline  particles 
for  that  purpofe  ;  nor  is  there  any  difference  between 
fome  forts  of  fpars  and  fea-fhells. 

SHETLAND.  The  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
being  many,  their  foils  are  various,  though  in  general 
they  are  fertile,  notwithftanding  they  lie  fo  far  north, 
and  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  cattle.  The  author  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Great-Britain,  fays,  that  in  Pomona,  (the 
largeft  of  the  Orcades)  there  are  feveral  mines  of  good 
white  and  black  lead,  and  that  its  lakes  and  rivulets  a- 
bound  with  falmon.  Salt  is  made  at  Sanda;  and  from 
thefe  iflands  together  are  yearly  exported  large  quantities 
of  butter,  tallow,  hides,  barley,  malt,  oatmeal,  fifh, 
falted  beef,  pork,  rabbit  fkins,  other  fkins,  white  fait, 
fluffs,  ftockings,  wool,  hams,  quills,  down,  and  feathers. 
The  ifles  of  Shetland  differ  very  much  from  the  Orkneys, 
as  they  have  but  little  corn  of  their  own  growth,  fo  are 
obliged  to  import  it  from  the  others,  though  they  have 
abundance  of  fifh  on  their  coafts,  and  an  equal  plenty  of 
cattle  on  their  lands.  They  have  manufactures  of  coarfe 
cloth,  ftockings,  and  knit  gloves  for  their  own  ufe,  and 
fome  they  fell  to  the  Norwegians. 

SHILLING,  an  Englifh  filver  coin,  equal  to  twelve- 
pence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound. 

SHIPS,  the  fabric  of  fhips  has  been  various,  as  occa- 

fions  have  required,  and  inventions  could  dictate  to  make 

them  anfwer   the  intent,  which  variety  continues  to  this 

very  day,  not  only  between  nations,  but  even  in  the  fame 
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country,  fome  being  built  for  war,  fome  for  failing,  and' 


others  with  the  lucrative  view  of  flowing  well,  and  each 
has  a  name  properly  adapted,  as  gallies,  frigates,  &c.  and  the 
increafe  of  thefe,  and  improvement  of  navigation,  have  al  ways 
fo  much  merited  the  attention  of  the  legifiators  from  the  ear- 
lieft  times,  as  to  have  occafioned  many  excellent  laws  being 
made  for  thefe  purpofes,  though  none  fo  favourable  and 
compleat  among  us,  as  the  act  of  trade  and  navigation 
in  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  and  fo  much  importance  to 
every  trader.  It  ftill  remains  in  full  force  and  vigour,  hav- 
ing only  had  a  fmall  part  repealed  by  17  Geo.  II.  during  the 
then  war,  which  being  now  over,  the  whole  act  remains 
as  it  did  before  the  faid  partial  repeal.  See  Act  of  Navi- 
gation. 

In  treating  of  maritime  affairs,  the  owners  of  fbips  are 
the  firft  which  naturally  challenge  our  regard,  and  they 
become  fuch  either  by  building  or  purchafing  their  veffeis, 
and  this  either  in  partnerfhip  or  alone  ;  and  if  the  former, 
and  the  property  is  diftributed  among  feveral,  the  major 
part  of  them  may  let  the  fhip  out  to  freight  againft  the  con- 
fent,  though  not  without  the  privity  oi  the  minor.  Molloy 
dejur.  Mar.    pag.  220,  221./  2. 

Two  owners  fent  out  a  fhip  without  the  confent  of  a 
third,  and  fhe  was  loft,  the  third  muft  bear  his  proportion 
of  the  lofs,  becaufe  he  would  have  had  his  (hare  of  the  pro- 
fit, if  any.     1  Fern.  297. 

A  voyage  fettled  by  the  major  part  of  the  owners  binds 
the  reft.      1  Fern.  465. 

In  cafe  a  fhip  be  taken  away  from  the  owners,  or  they 
be  otherwife  difpoffeffed,  it  is  provided,  both  by  the  com- 
mon and  maritime  laws  of  this  realm,  that  they  maintain 
an  action  of  trover  and  converlion  for  an  eighth,  fixteenth, 
or  any  other  part  or  fhare  of  the  fame  ;  and  in  an  action  on 
the  cafe,  the  plaintiff  declared,  that  he  was  owner  of  the 
fixteenth  part  of  a  fhip,  and  the  defendant  owner  of  an- 
other fixteenth  part  of  the  fame  fhip,  and  that  the  defen- 
dant fraudulently  and  deceitfully  carried  the  faid  fhip,  ad 
loca  tranfmarina  (into  a  foreign  pait)  and  difpofed  of  her 
to  his  own  ufe,  by  which  the  plaintiff  loft  his  fixteenth 
part  to  his  damage:  on  not  guilty  pleaded,  and  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  moved  in  arreft  of  judgment, 
that  the  action  did  not  lie  for,  though  it  be  found 
deceptive.  Yet  this  did  not  help  it,  if  the  action  did 
not  lie  on  the  fubject  matter,  and  here  they  are  te- 
nants in  common  of  the  fhip,  and  by  Littleton,  between 
tenants  in  common  there  is  not  any  remedy,  and  there  can- 
not be  any  fraud  between  them,  becaufe  the  law  fuppofes 
a  truft  and  confidence  betwixt  them,  and  upon  thefe  rea- 
fons  judgment  was  given  quod  querens  nil  capiat  per  biilam. 
Lit.  f.  323.  I.  inji.  199.  Graves  a  Sawcer,  Ray.  15,  1. 
Levinz.  29,  I.  Keeble  38,  3. 

Owners  are  not  bound  to  continue  their  paction  or 
partnerfhip  longer  than  they  pleafe,  for  though  by  the 
lav/  marine  it  was  required,  that  a  new  built  fhip  fhould 
make  one  voyage  upon  the  common  rifk,  before  the  owners 
fhould  be  allowed  to  feparate,  yet  by  the  laws  of  England  any 
owner  may  fell  or  tranfmit  his  right  at  what  time  he  pleafes. 
Bennington  adver.  Bennington.  Molloy  de  "Jur.  Mar.  page 
222./.  3. 

But  if  any  one  obftinately  refufes  his  confent  to  a  voyage, 
the  law  will  force  him  either  to  hold  or-  fell  his  fhare  ;  buc 
if  he  will  fet  no  price,  the  reft  may  fit  the  fhip  out  at  their 
own  coft  and  charges,  and  whatsoever  freight  fhe  earns 
fhall  be  folely  theirs,  and  no  part  thereof  be  given  to  the 
diffenting  owner;  but  if  the  fhip  fhould  mifcarry,  or  be  caft 
away,  the  reft  muft  make  him  Satisfaction  for  the  part  he 
held. 

Tho'  on  the  contrary,  if  (he  greateft  part  of  fhe  owners 
refufe  to  fit  out  the  veflel,  they  fhall  not  be  compelled,  on 
account  of  their  majority,  but  in  this  cafe  the  fhip  fhall  he 
valued  and  fold,  and  the  like  where  part  of  the  owners  be- 
come deficient,  and  unable  to  fit  her  out. 

Owners  of  fhips  are  liable  for  the  actions  of  the  mafters 
they  employ,  therefore  it  behoves  them  carefully  to  con- 
fult  as  well  the  honefty  as  ability  of  him  they  intend  to 
commit  the  care  of  their  interefts  to,  as  the  charge  both  of 
the  veflel  and  its  lading  refts  on  him  ;  and  the  owners  are 
obliged  both  by  the  common  laws  of  England  and  the  law- 
marine  to  make  fatisfaftion  for  all  damages  that  fhall  ac- 
crue through  the  matter's  neglect,  and  were  formerly  ob- 
liged 
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bliged  to  make  good  the  contents  of  a  bill  of  loading  figned 
by  the  matter,  provided  he  abfconded,  though  the  laid 
bill  of  loading  might  be  iniquitoufly  obtained  ;  as  I  remem- 
ber to  have  occured  with  a  merchant,  who  had  a  fhip  of 
his  own  from  Lilian,  and  was  arretted  (1  think)  in  fifteen 
aftions  for  money  his  matter  had  figned  bills  of  loading 
for,  and  had  run  away  with,  and  which  he  might  have 
continued  coining,  and  firmed  new  bills  every  day  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  his  owner,  though  never  fo  wealthy,  had  not 
the  act,  7  Geo.  II.  c.  15./  I.  prevented  fuch  fraudulent 
proceedings,  by  limiting  the  owners  lefs  to  ihipand  freight, 
fo  he  now  knows  the  extent  of  what  damage  a  roguifh 
mailer  can  do  him,  which  he  was  before  unaleertained  and 
endlefs. 

Though  if  the  matter  commits  offences,  either  negli- 
gently or  wilfully,  he  fhall  berefponfible  to  his  owners  for 
the  reparation  of  damages  ;  and  they  are  not  bound  to  fue 
jointly,  but  may  do  it  feparately,  both  according  to  the 
common  and  marine  law;  as  alfo  in  cafe  the  fliip  hath  by 
freight  got  fomething  clear  to  divide,  and  the  matter  hath 
paid  fomeof  the  owners  their  parts,  the  reft  may  bring  their 
action  for  their  fhares  without  joining  with  the  others. 
Stanley,  v.  Ayler  3,  Keehle  444. 

The  defendant  and  feven  other  perfons  were  proprietors 
of  a  (hip,  which  ufually  carried  goods  on  freight  between 
Topfham  and  London,  and  the  plaintiff  loaded  goods  upon 
her  at  the  latter,  to  be  carried  to  the  former  port ;  but  the 
defendant,  not  careful  of  his  duty,  had  fo  carelefsly  flow- 
ed the  faid  goods,  that  though  the  fhip  arrived  fafe  at  Top- 
fham, yet  the  goods  were  all  fpoiled.  And  upon  non  culp. 
pleaded,  the  jury  found  a  fpecial  verdift,  viz.  that  the  de- 
fendant, and  feven  other  perfons  were  proprietors  and  part- 
owners  of  the  fhip;  that  the  fhip  had  a  matter  Locat  in  her 
by  the  part-owners,  who  had  fixty  pounds  wages  for  every 
voyage  between  Topfham  and  London,  that  the  goods 
were  delivered  to  the  matter,  none  of  the  part-owners  be- 
ing prefent,  and  that  there  was  not  any  contract  made 
with  them,  or  any  of  them  by  the  plaintiff,  that  the  fhip 
arrived  fafe  to  Topfliam,  but  the  goods  were  fpoiled.  Et 
ft  pro  quer',  pro  quer ft  non  pro  def. 

And  two  points  were  made. 

ift.  If  the  proprietors  are  chargeable,  no  contrail  being 
made  with  them,  and  there  being  a  matter  that  is  charge- 
able in  refpeft  of  his  wages,  according  to  the  cafe  of  Morfe 
and  Slue,  yet  per  Holt,  Car.  I.  clearly,  that  though  the 
matter  be  chargeable  in  refpeft  of  his  wages,  fo  are  the 
proprietors  in  refpeft  of  their  freight,  that  they  receive  for 
the  carriage  of  the  goods  at  the  election  of  the  plaintiff. 

2dly.  If  the  aftion  lay  againft  the  defendant  alone,  it 
appearing  that  there  are  other  part-owners,  not  made  de- 
fendants ;  and  held  that  the  action  did  not  lie  againft  him 
fole,  but  ought  to  have  been  againft  all  the  part-owners  ; 
for  all  the  part-owners  are  chargeable  in  refpeel  of  the  pro- 
fit they  make  by  the  carriage  of  the  goods,  and  that  in 
point  of  contract  upon  their  undertaking,  be  it  implied  or 
exprefs,  and  are  not  chargeable  as  trefpaffers,  for  then  one 
might  be  chargeable  alone,  but  in  point  of  contraft,  upon 
their  receipt  of  the  goods  to  be  carried  for  hire.  Judg- 
ment pro  def.  as  by  3  mod.  321.  Bo/on  con.  Sand.  3.  Ls- 
•vinz.  258.  where  it  is  with  a  cur.  Adverjare,  mes  le  repor- 
ter ut  audivit  judgm.  pro  def  en. 

If  a  fhip  be  broken  up,  or  taken  in  pieces  with  an  intent 
to  convert  the  fame  to  other  ufes,  and  afterwards  on  change 
of  mind  fhe  be  rebuilt  with  the  fame  materials,  fhe  is  now 
another,  and  not  the  fame  (hip,  efpecially  if  the  keel  be 
ript  up,  or  changed,  and  the  whole  fhip  be  all  once  taken 
afunder  and  rebuilt,  there  determines  the  partnerfhip,  quoad 
the  fhip;  but  if  a  fhip  be  ripped  up  in  parts,  and  taken 
afunder  in  parts,  and  repaired  in  parts,  yet  fhe  remains 
ilill  the  fame  veffel,  and  not  another;  nay,  though  fhe 
hath  been  fo  often  repaired,  that  there  remains  not  one 
ttick  of  the  original  fabric.    Molloy  de  jur.  Mar.  page  224. 

If  a  man  repairs  his  fhip  with  plank  or  other  materials 
not  his  own,  but  appertaining  to  another,  yet  the  pro- 
perty is  not  hereby  altered,  but  the  fhip  maintains  and 
keeps  her  firft  owners.  Though  if  a  man  take  plank  and 
materials  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  (hipping,  and  belonging 
to  another,  the  property  of  the  veffel  follows  the  owner 
of  the  materials,  and  not  the  builder;  but  if  a  man  cut 
down  the  trees  of  another,  or  takes  timber  or  planks  pre- 
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pared  for  the  erecting  or  repairing  of  a  dwelling-houfe,  (nay 
though  fomeof  them  were  for  (hipping)  and  builds  a  fhip; 
the  property  follows  not  the  owners  but  the  builders. 
Ditto  peg.  ditto,  f.  7. 

The  words  which  were  ufually  made  ufe  of  formerly  in 
the  faleof  (hips,  viz.  her  tackle,  furniture,  apparel,  and  all 
other  her  inftruments  thereunto  belonging,  did  not  con- 
vey the  (hip's  boat,  which,  if  unexpreffed  in  the  fale,  re- 
mained dill  in  the  owners,  as  (he  does,  if  a  (hip  is  forfeit- 
ed for  committing  piracy.     Ditto,  ditto.  f.H.  Rolls  Abridg. 

53°- 

Though  ballad  is  generally  ufed  in  (hipping,  where  a 

veffel  goes  out  empty,  or  filled  with  light  goods,  yet  it  is 
not  efteemed  any  part  of  her  furniture ;  and  fo  it  was  ad- 
judged in  debt  on  bond  ;  of  which  the  condition  was,  that 
whereas  the  plaintiff  had  bought  of  the  defendant  a  fhip, 
if  the  plaintiff  (hall  enjoy  the  faid  (hip  with  all  the  furni- 
ture belonging  to  the  fame,  without  being  diflurbed  for 
the  (hip,  or  any  furniture  appertaining  to  it,  that  then, 
&c.  and  the  cafe  was,  after  the  fale  of  the  fhip,  a  ftranger 
fued  the  plaintiff  for  certain  monies  due  for  ballad  bought 
by  the  defendant  for  the  fame  (hip,  in  which  fuit  he  ob- 
tained fentence,  upon  which  the  fhip  was  feized :  the 
queftion  was  whether  ballad  be  furniture  for  a  (hip  or  not, 
and  it  was  refolved  in  the  negative;  for  although  it  may 
fometimes  be  as  neceffary  as  fails,  yet  it  is  not  always  fo, 
as  (hips  frequently  fail  without  it,  more  efpecially  when  a 
heavy  loading  anfwers  the  purpbfe  by  fupplyirig  its  place. 
Linter's  cafe.  Leon.  46,  47. 

If  a  (hip  commits  a  piracy,  and  is  thereby  become  for- 
feited, but  before  feizure  fhe  be  bona  fide  fold,  the  pro- 
perty (hall  not  be  queftioned,  nor  the  owners  diverted  of 
the  fame.     Bingley's  cafe,  Rolls  ahridg.  fol.  530. 

And  if  a  mortgagee  of  (hips,  by  deed,  entrufts  the  mort- 
gager with  the  original  bill  of  fale;  and  the  morgager  in- 
dorfes  thereon  fubfequent  mortgages,  or  bills  of  fale  of  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  (hip,  the  firft  mortgagee  acquiefces,  he 
(hall  be  poftponed.     1  Peer  Will.  393,  394. 

Where  a  fhip  (lands  in  need  of  repairs,  and  the  matter 
takes  up  money  for  that  purpofe,  though  he  fpends  it  an- 
other way,  the  owner  and  (hip  becomes  liable  to  fatisfy 
the  lender;  but  if  the  matter  borrows  money  to  repair  or 
victual  the  fhip  when  there  is  no  occafion  for  it,  he  only 
(hall  become  Dr.  and  not  the  owners,  though  they  are  ge- 
nerally bound  to  anfwer  the  faft  of  the  matter  ;  for  as  ori 
the  one  hand,  it  would  be  very  unreafonable,  that  the 
creditor  (hould  be  bound  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  re- 
pairing the  (hip,  and  fupply  the  owners  room,  which  mult 
be  fo,  if  it  (hould  be  neceffary  for  him  to  prove,  that  the 
money  was  laid  out  on  the  (hip ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand* 
it  is  confident  with  reafon,  that  he  be  fure  he  lends  his 
money  on  fuch  an  occafion,  as  the  matter's  act  may  there- 
by oblige  the  owners,  which  he  cannot  do  othervvife,  than 
by  knowing  that  the  money  borrowed  was  neceffary  for 
the  (hip's  repair;  and  therefore  if  the  (hip  wanted  fome  re- 
pairs, and  a  far  greater  fum  was  lent  than  was  needful* 
the  owners  (hall  not  be  liable  for  the  whole.  Molloy  de 
fure  Mar.  page  225,  226.  f.  10.  Bridgman's  cafe,  Hcbart, 
fol.  II,  12.  mov.  918.   Glofs  African,  fuper cod.  Leg.  &cf. 

Upon  an  information  tarn  quam,  grounded  upon  the  aft 
of  navigation  for  importing  goods  in  a  foreign  veffel  con- 
trary to  that  act,  the  queftion  was,  whether  or  not,  if  a 
foreign  (hip*  naturalized  by  the  new  aft,  being  a  prize 
taken  in  the  late  war  with  Holland,  be  afterwards  fold  to 
a  foreigner,  who  fells  her  again  to  an  Englifhman,  whe- 
ther or  no  the  oath  mud  be  taken  again,  according  to  the 
aft  ;  per  cur.  it  need  not,  becaufe  the  fhip  was  once  law- 
fully naturalized.  Hardres  511.  Martin  A.  Verdne.  Molloy 
de  jure  Mar.  page  227,  228.  /".  15. 

An  agent  for  the  Eaft-India  company  (in  the  Eaft- 
Indies)  bought  a  fhip  and  cargo  of  the  commander,  who 
had  no  right  or  power  to  fell  either,  and  the  owner  on  a 
fuit  here  had  the  value  decteed  him  for  fhip  and  cargo  (the 
value  being  found  by  a  jury)  and  Indian  intereft,  viz.  12 
per  cent.     Ditto,  page  226.   I  Peer  Will.  395. 

If  a  man  gets  poffeffion  of  a  (hip  without  ajuft  title  to  the 
fame,  he  (hall  (by  the  law  marine)  anfwer  fuch  damage  as 
the  (hip  in  all  probability  might  have  earned;  and  the  rea- 
fon of  that  is,  becaufe  the  only  end  of  (hipping  is  the  em- 
ployment thereof;  but  if  a  warrant  be  directed  out  of  the 
admiralty  to  the  marfhal  to  arreft  fuch  a  (hip,  andfalvo  cuf- 
11   B  todirt. 
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todire,  (preferve  herinfafety)  who  by  force  of  the  fame  en- 
ters into  the  fhip;  and  though  the  warrant  does  not  men- 
tion that  the  officer  fhould  carry  away  her  fails,  yet  he  may 
juftify  the  taking  them,  for  that  he  cannot  falvo  cujiodire 
her,  unlefs  he  takes  away  the  fails.  Dig.  lib.  6.  tit.  i.  62. 
fcf  lib.  7.  tit.  I.  12.  /.  I.  Creamer  v.  "Jockley  Latch,  fol. 
188. 

In  cafe  a  fhip  is  freighted  out,  and  in  confequence  of  the 
agreement  receives  her  lading  aboard,  if  an  embargo  hap- 
pens afterwards,  and  her  cargo  is  taken  as  forfeited,  yet  the 
owners  fhall  notwithftanding  receive  the  freight,  as  the  fault 
was  not  in  them,  but  in  him  whofe  property  the  goods 
were.     Dig.  lib.  19.  tit,  2.  61. 

In  the  main  fea,  or  in  an  arm  of  it,  a  fliip  may  not  be- 
come a  deodand,  though  any  body  be  drowned  out  of  it, 
or  otherwife  come  by  their  death  aboard,  becaufe  on  fuch 
waters  fhips  are  naturally  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  tem- 
peftuous  weather;  but  a  fhip  or  veffel  in  frefh  water  may 
become  a  deodand,  as  happened  with  one  lying  at  Rother- 
hithe,  near  the  more,  to  be  careened,  where  a  fhipwright 
being  at  work  undef  at  low-water,  as  (he  leaned  afide, 
fhe  unexpectedly  turned  over,  and  unfortunately  killed  him. 
Upon  a  trial  at  bar  the  queftion  was,  whether  fhe  belonged 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  contiguous  to  the  place  where  the 
man  was  flain,  or  to  the  almoner,  as  a  matter  not  granted 
out  of  the  crown ;  and  it  was  refolved  that  the  fhip  was  a 
deodand,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  lord  of  the 
manor.     3  Injl.  fol.  58.     Mich.  29.  Car.  II.  in  B.  R. 

If  a  fhip  imports  prohibited  goods  fhe  cannot  be  feized  as 
forfeit  till  there  is  a  condemnation  in  the  exchequer 
thereon.  1  Vent.  47.  1  Sed.  421.  1  Mod.  18.  2  Keeble 
604.  Home  a  Ivye. 

If  foreign  brandy  or  fpirits  fhall  be  imported  in  any  fhip 
under  fifteen  tons,  (except  for  the  ufe  of  the  feamen,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  gallon  each)  fuch  brandy,  &c.  fhall  be  forfeit- 
ed,    izmil.  III.  c.  11. f.  I. 

If  any  matter,  owner,  purfer,  or  boatfwain  of  any  fhip 
willingly  permit  any  brafs,  copper,  latten,  bell-metal,  pan- 
metal,  gun-metal,  or  fhrof-metal,  whether  it  be  clear  or 
mixed,  (tin  and  lead  excepted)  to  be  fhipped  contrary  to 
this  aft,  or  perceiving  fuch  metal  to  be  fhipped,  do  not  dif- 
clofe  the  fame  in  three  days  after  knowledge  had  to  the  cuf- 
tomer  or  comptroller  of  the  port,  or  their  deputies,  every 
fuch  owner,  &c.  fhall  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  metal. 
2  Edw.  VI.  V.  37.  /.  5. 

Every  veffel,  with  all  her  tackle,  in  which  any  great  cat- 
tle, fheep  or  fwine,  or  any  beef,  pork,  or  bacon  ("except  for 
the  neceffary  provifion  of  the  fhips,  in  which  the  fame  fhall 
be  brought,  not  expofing  it  to  fale)  fhall  be  imported,  and 
out  of  which  they  fhall  be  put  on  lhore,  fhall  be  forfeited; 
and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon,  within  one  year  after 
fuch  importation,  to  feize  the  veffel,  and  make  fale  thereof 
to  the  beft  advantage,  &c.  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  juf- 
tice  of  peace  of  the  county,  or  chief  officer  of  the  port  town, 
where  fuch  importation  fhall  be,  or  where  any  of  the  cattle, 
beef,  &c.  fo  imported  fhall  be  brought,  by  warrant  to  caufe 
to  be  apprehended  the  mafter  and  feamen,  having  charge 
of,  or  belonging  to  fuch  veffel ;  and  every  other  perfon  em- 
ployed in  the  landing,  or  taking  care  of  the  faid  cattle,  beef, 
&c.  and  them  to  commit  to  the  common  goal  for  three 
months.     20  Car.  II.  c.  j.f.  5. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfons  who  fhall  refide  in  her 
majefty's  dominions  to  import  cochineal  in  fhips  belonging 
to  any  ftate  in  amity,  Spanifh  fhips,  or  fuch  as  are  deemed 
Spanifh  fhips,  failing  with  Spanifh  paffes  and  colours,  from 
Cadiz,  Sevile,  Port  St.  Mary,  St.  Lucar,  and  Gibraltar,  or 
any  other  ports  in  Spain,  during  the  war,  &c.  the  aft  12 
Car.  II.  c.  18.  notwithftanding.     6  Ann.  c.  33. 

Made  perpetual,   12  Ann. Jlat.  i.e.  18./.  3. 

No  perfon  {hall  buy  any  rough  hide  or  calf-fkin  in  the 
hair,  but  only  fuch  as  fhall  tan  them,  except  fait  hides  for 
the  ufe  of  fhips,  &c.     1  Jacob.  I.  c.  22./  7. 

No  mafter  fhall  lofe  his  fhip  for  any  fmall  thing,  not  cuf- 
tomed,  put  in  the  fhip  without  his  knowledge.  38  Edw. 
III.  c.  8. 

No  cuftomer  or  comptroller  fhall  have  fhips  of  their  own, 
nor  meddle  with  the  freight  of  fhips.     14  Rich.  II.  c.  10. 

No  fhip  or  goods  fhall  be  feized  as  forfeited  for  unlawful 
importation  or  exportation,  or  for  non-payment  of  cuftoms, 
but  by  the  perfons  appointed  to  manage  the  cuftoms,  or  of- 
ficers of  cuftom«,  or  perfons  deputed  by  warrant  from  the 
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lord  treafurer,  or  under-treafurer,  or  by  commiffion  from' 
his  majefty  under  the  great  or  privy-feal,  and  if  any  fei- 
zure  fhall  be  made  by  any  other  perfon  for  the  caufes  afore- 
faid,  fuch  feizure  fhall  be  void.     1-2  and  ia.  Car.  II.  c.  11. 

In  cafe  the  feizure  or  information  fhall  be  made  upon  the 
aft  of  navigation,  the  defendants  fhall,  on  their  requeff,  have 
a  commiffion  out  of  chancery  to  examine  witneffes  beyond 
fea,  and  have  a  competent  time  allowed  for  the  return  there- 
of before  trial;  and  the  examination  of  witneffes  fo  return- 
ed fhall  be  evidence  at' the  trial.     Ditto,  feci.  29. 

Every  perfon  that  fhall  export  goods  from  any  port  of 
this  kingdom,  capable  of  a  fhip  of  two  hundred  tons  upon  an 
ordinary  full  fea,  to  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean  beyond 
the  port  of  Malaga,  or  import  goods  from  the  places  afore- 
faid,  in  any  fhip  that  hath  not  two  decks,  and  do  carry  lei's 
than  fixteen  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted,  with  two  men  for 
each  gun,  and  other  ammunition  proportionable,  fhall  pay 
for  all  merchandizes  fo  exported  or  imported  one  per  cent. 
above  the  tonnage  and  poundage.     Ditto,  feci.  35. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  to  export  fifh  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  any  Englifh  fhip,  provided  one  moiety 
of  her-  lading  be  fifh,  and  to  import  merchandize  in  the  fame 
fhip  for  that  voyage,  without  paying  any  other  rates  than 
accuftomed.     Ditto,  feci.  36. 

The  mafter  of  every  fhip,  carrying  certificate  goods  to 
Ireland,  fhall  take  from  the  collector  in  Great- Britain  a- 
duplicate  of  his  content,  under  the  hand  and  leal  of  the 
colleftor  and  comptroller,  (which  they  are  required  to  de- 
liver without  fee)  and  fuch  mafter  fhall  deliver  fuch  dupli- 
cate to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland  before  he  be 
permitted  to  land  fuch  goods.     8  Ann.  c.  13.  f.  ig. 

In  cafe  any  foreign  goods  fhall,  by  any  collier,  fifher- 
boat,  or  other  coafting  veffel,  be  taken  in  at  fea,  or  out  of 
any  veffel,  to  be  landed,  or  put  into  any  other  fhip,  &c. 
within  the  limits  of  any  port,  without  payment  of  the  du- 
ties, fuch  goods  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  mafter  of  fuch 
collier,  &c.  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  value,  unlefs  in  cafe  of 
neceffity,  of  which  fuch  mafter  fhall  give  notice,  and  make 
proof,  before  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  fir  ft 
port  where  he  fhall  arrive;  the  mafter  or  other  perfon  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  fhip  out  of  which  fuch  goods  fhall  be 
taken  in  at  fea,  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  value.  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  %.f.  3. 

All  goods  not  reported,  and  found  after  clearing  the  fhip 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  fhall  be  liable  to  for- 
feiture.    Ditto,  feci.  4. 

Where  any  velfel  of  fifty  tons,  or  under,  laden  with  cus- 
tomable, or  prohibited  goods,  fhall  be  found  hovering  on 
the  coafts,  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  and  not  proceed- 
ing on  her  voyage,  (wind  and  weather  permitting)  any 
officer  of  the  cuftoms  may  go  on  board,  and  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  lading,  and  demand  fecurity  of  the  mafter, 
&c.  by  his  own  bond,  to  his  majefty,  &c.  in  treble  the  va- 
lue of  the  foreign  goods  on  board,  with  condition,  that 
fuch  veffel,  (as  foon  as  wind  and  weather,  and  the  ftate  of 
fuch  veffel  doth  permit)  fhall  proceed  regularly  on  her 
voyage,  and  fhall  land  fuch  goods  in  fome  foreign  port. 
And  if  fuch  mafter,  Sic.  fhall  refute  to  enter  into  fuch  bond, 
or  fhall  not  proceed  on  fuch  voyage,  (as  foon  as  wind, 
weather,  and  the  ftate  of  fuch  fhip  will  permit)  unlefs  fuf- 
fered  to  make  longer  ftay  by  the  colleftor,  or  other  chief 
officer,  (not  exceeding  twenty  days)  all  the  foreign  goods 
on  board  fuch  veffel  may,  by  any  officer  of  the  culloms  by 
direction  of  the  colleftor,  or  other  principal  officer,  be 
taken  out  of  the  fhip  and  fecured;  and  if  fuch  goods  are 
cuftomable,  the  duties  fhall  be  paid;  and  wool,  or  any  pro- 
hibited goods,  found  on  board,  are  declared  fubjeft  to  for- 
feiture.    Ditto,  feci.  8.  *. 

*  N.  B.  There  jis  the  fame  aft  made  for  any  fhip  ho- 
vering on  the  coart  of  Ireland,  &c.  by  6  Geo.  I.  c.  1.  f.  62. 

All  goods  found  concealed  on  board  any  fhip  after  the 
mafter  fhall  have  made  his  repoit  at  thecuftom-houfe,  and 
not  mentioned  in  the  faid  report,  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  may 
be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
the  mafter  of  fuch  fhip  (in  cafe  he  was  privy  to  fuch  con- 
cealment) fhall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods.  9 
Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  27. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  excife  to  go  on  board 
any  veffel  within  the  limits  ol  any  port,  and  to  continue  on 
board,  and  rummage  in  like  manner  as  the  officers  of  the 

cuftoms, 
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cuftoms,  for  arrack,  rum,  brandy,  or  other  excitable  I  i- 
quors ;  and  for  coffee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  chocolate,  and  co- 
coa-pafte ;  and  to  ferae  for  his  majefty's  ufe  all  fuch  of  the 
faid  commodities  there  found,  as  by  law  (hall  be  forfeited, 
together  with  the  package;  and  to  feize  fuch  of  the  faid 
commodities  as  before  due  entry,  and  without  paying  or  fe- 
Curing  the  duties  on  the  importation,  /lull  be  found  un- 
fhipping  or  unfhipped.      II.  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  /  I. 

For  encouragement  of  the  North  Sea,  llland,  and  Weft- 
mony  fifheries,  no  frefh  herring,  frefh  cod,  or  haddock, 
coal-fifh,  or  gull  fi(h  ihall  b'j  imported  but  in  Englifh  built 
fhips,  and  having  certificate  as  in  the  aft,  and  whereof  the 
mafter  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Englifh,  and 
which  have  been  caught  in  fuch  fhips,  and  not  bought  of 
ftrangers,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  fifh,  and  the 
fhip  in  which  it  was  imported.      15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  f.  16. 

No  Britifh  (hip  trading  to  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea  beyond  Malaga,  Ihall  be  entitled  to  the  exemption 
granted  in  the  aft  I3and  14  Car.  II.  c.  II. f.  36.  (herein 
before  recited)  for  that  one  moiety  of  the  loading  of  fuch 
fhip  fhall  conlift  of  fifh,  unlefs  fuch  moiety  confift  of  fifh 
taken  and  cured  by  his  majefty's  fubjefts.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  33. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  natives  of  England  or  Ireland  to 
import  into  England  direftly  from  Ireland  any  forts  of 
hemp  or  flax,  and  all  the  productions  thereof,  as  thread, 
yarn  and  linen,  of  the  growih  and  manufafture  of  Ireland, 
free  from  all  duties,  tr.e  mafter  of  the  vefTel  importing  the 
fame  bringing  a  certificate  from  the  chief  officer  of  the  port 
in  Ireland,  expreffing  the  marks,  number,  tale,  or  weight 
of  the  fpecies  in  each  bale  mentioned  in  the  bills  of  lading, 
with  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  exporters  from 
Ireland,  and  of  fuch  perfons  that  fhall  have  fworn  the  goods 
to  be  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  kingdom,  and 
where,  and  to  whom  in  England  configned;  and  the  maf- 
ter of  the  fhip,  on  arrival  in  England,  making  oath  that  the 
faid  bales  and  goods  are  the  bales  and  goods  taken  on  board 
by  virtue  of  the  faid  certificates.     7  and  8  JFill.  111.  c.  39. 

If  any  perfon  (hall  within  his  majefty's  dominions,  or 
without,  falfely  forge  or  counterfeit  any  pafs  for  any  fiiip, 
commonly  called  a  Mediterranean  pafs,  or  (hall  alter  or  e- 
rafe  any  pafs  made  out  by  the  commiffioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  lord  high  admiral;  or  fhall  publifh  as  true  any 
forged,  altered,  or  er.ifed  pafs,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  forg- 
ed, &c.  every  fuch  perfon  being  convicted  in  Great-Britain, 
Ireland,  or  his  majefty's  plantations,  where  fuch  offence  fhall 
be  committed,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.     4  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  f.  j. 

None  of  the  duties  upon  hop  (except  of  Britifh  growth, 
fhall  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation  for  Ireland;)  and  no 
perfon  fhall  import  into  Ireland  from  Flanders,  or  any  other 
parts  (other  than  Great  Britain)  any  hops,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  hops  fo  imported,  or  the  value  of  the  fame, 
and  alfo  the  (hip.     9  Ann.  c.  12.  f.  27. 

The  mafter  of  every  fiiip  carrying  hops  to  Ireland  fhall 
take  from  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  port  in  Gieat- 
Britain  where  he  (hall  lade  any  hops,  a  duplicate  of  his  con- 
tent of  all  the  hops  laden  on  board  his  fhip,  before  he  be 
permitted  to  fail,  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  fuch  collector, 
&c.  who  fhall  deliver  it  without  fee;  which  duplicate  the 
faid  mafter  fhall  deliver  on  oath  to  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
in  Ireland  before  he  be  permitted  to  land  any  hops;  and  in 
cafe  any  hops  fhall  be  landed  in  Ireland  before  fuch  dupli- 
cate be  produced,  all  fuch  hops,  and  ten  (hillings  for  every 
pound  weight,  (hall  be  forfeited,  j  Geo.  I.  jlat.  2.  e.  12. 
/6. 

The  duty  on  hops  of  Britifh  growth  fhall  not  be  drawn 
back  for  any  fuch  hops  exported  for  Ireland.  6  Geo.  I.  c. 
11.  /  40. 

No  commodity  of  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies  fhall  be  imported  into  Ireland,  the  ifiands  of  Jerfey, 
Guernfey,  A'derney,  Sark,  or  Man,  or  to  any  of  the  plan- 
tations in  Africa  or  America,  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain,  but  (uch  only  as  be  (hipped  in  Great-Britain 
in  fhips  navigated  according  to  law,  on  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ing all  fuch  goods,  or  the  value  thereof,  together  with  the 
fhip,  &c.      7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /.  9. 

This  aft  fhall  not  prohibit  the  carrying  of  hides  or  leather 
for  the  neceffary  ufe  of  the  (hip,  and  which  fhall  not  be  fold 
■in  foreign  parts,  fo  as  the  number  do  not  exceed  fix  raw 
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hides,   and  three  tanned  hides. 
/12. 

It  (hall  be  lawful  for  any  natives  of  England  or  Ireland 
to  fhip,  in  any  port  of  Ireland,  in  Englifh  built  (hipping 
whereof  the  mafter  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  be 
Englifh  or  frifh,  any  white  or  brown  linen-cloth,  of  the 
manufacture  of  Ireland,  and  the  fame  to  tranfport  into  any 
of  the  plantations,  the  aft  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  notwithstand- 
ing.    3  Ann.  c.  8./.  I. 

Provided,  that  no  fhip  coming  to  the  plantations  from 
Ireland  fhall  break  bulk,  until  the  mafter  fhall  have  made 
known  to  the  governor,  or  to  fuch  officer  as  (hall  be  by  him 
appointed,  the  arrival  of  the  faid  (hip,  with  her  name,  and 
the  name  of  the  mafter,  and  fhall  have  delivered  a  true  in- 
ventory or  invoice  of  the  lading,  together  with  the  certifi- 
cate from  the  chief  officer  of  the  port  in  Ireland  where  fuch 
fhip  (hall  be  laden,  expreffing  the  particulars  of  fuch  lading., 
with  the  names  and  abodes  of  the  exporters,  and  of  two  per- 
fons, who  (hall  have  made  oath  before  fuch  chief  officer, 
that  the  faid  goods  and  linen  are  bona  fide  of  the  manufafture 
of  Ireland  ;  and  until  the  mafter  fhall  have  made  oath,  be- 
fore fuch  governor  or  officer,  that  the  faid  goods  are  the  fame 
that  he  took  on  board  by  virtue  of  fuch  certificate,  nor  un- 
til fuch  (hip  fhall  have  been  fearched  by  an  officer;  and,  in 
cafe  the  commander  of  fuch  fhip  fhall  break  bulk  before 
fuch  notice  given  and  certificate  produced,  and  fuch  oath 
made,  or  before  fuch  fearch,  or  if  any  goods  of  woollen 
manufafture,  not  laden  in  England  (neceffary  apparel  of 
the  commander  and  mariners  excepted)  or  any  linen  goods 
not  laden  in  England,  nor  of  the  manufafture  of  Ireland, 
fhall  be  found,  fuch  (hip  fhall  be  forfeited,  together  with 
all  goods  imported,  or  found  in  fuch  (hip.     Ditto,/.  1. 

No  fugars,  tobacco,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fuftick, 
or  other  dying- wood,  of  the  production  of  any  Englifh  plan- 
tations in  America,  Afia  or  Africa,  fhall  be  carried  from 
any  of  the  faid  Englifh  plantations,  to  any  place  whatfo- 
ever,  other  than  to  fuch  Englifh  plantations  as  belong  to 
his  majefty,  or  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick, 
there  to  be  laid  on  fhore,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
the  goods,  or  the  value  thereof,  as  alfo  of  the  fhip,  with  her 
tackle.     12  Car.  II.  r.  18./  18. 

For  every  (hip  which  fhall  fet  out  from  England,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  or  Berwick,  for  any  Englifh  plantation  in 
America,  Afia,  or  Africa,  bond  fhall  be  given  with  one 
furety,  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe  of  fuch  port 
from  whence  the  fhip  fhall  fet  fail,  to  the  value  of  one 
thoufand  pounds,  if  the  (hip  be  of  lefs  burthen  than  one 
hundred  tons,  and  of  two'  thoufand  pounds,  if  the  (hip  be  of 
greater  burthen  ;  that  in  cafe  the  (hip  fhall  load  any  of  the 
faid  commodities  at  the  Englifh  plantations,  that  the  fame 
fhall  be  by  the  faid  (hip  brought  to  fome  port  of  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  and  fhall  there  unload  the 
fame,  danger  of  the  feas  excepted  ;  and  for  all  fhips  com- 
ing from  any  other  place  to  any  of  the  plantations,  the  go- 
vernor of  fuch  plantation  fhall,  before  the  (hip  be  per- 
mitted to  load  any  of  the  faid  commodities,  take  bond  to 
the  value  aforefaid,  that  fuch  fhip  (hall  carry  all  the  afore- 
faid goods  to  fome  other  of  his  majefty's  Englifh  planta- 
tions, or  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick  ;  and 
every  fhip  which  (hall  take  on  board  any  of  the  aforefaid 
goods,  until  fuch  bond  given  to  the  governor,  or  certifi- 
cate produced  fiom  the  officers  of  anycultom-houfe  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  that  fuch  bonds  have 
been  there  given,  (hall  be  forfeited  with  all  her  tackle. 
Ditto,  f.  19. 

Confirmed,   13  Car.  II.  c.  14. 

No  cummodity,  of  the  produftion  of  Europe,  fhall  be 
imported  into  any  plantation  or  place,  which  Ihall  belong 
to  his  majefty  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  but  what  fhall 
be  (hipped  in  England,  Wales,  or  .Berwick,  and  in  Eng- 
lifh built  (hipping,  and  whereof  the  mafter  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Englifh,  and  which  fhall  be 
carried  directly  thence  to  the  faid  plantations,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  lofs  of  all  fuch  commodities  imported  from 
any  other  place;  and,  if  by  water,  of  the  (hip  alfo  with 
her  tackle.      15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /.  6. 

Provided,  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  lade  in  (hips  navi- 
gated as  in  the  foregoing  claufe,  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
fait,  for  the  fifheries  of  New-England  and  Newfoundland, 
and  to  fhip  in  the  Madeiras,  wines  of  the  growth  thereof, 
and  to  (hip  in  the  weftern  ifiands  or  Azores,  wines  of  the 
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growth  of  the  faid  iflands,  and  to  take  in  fervants  or  horfes 
in  Ireland,  and  to  fhip  in  Ireland,  viftual  of  the  produc- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  the  fame  to  tranfport  into  any  of  the 
faid  plantations.     Ditto,  /.  7. 

Every  perfon  importing  by  land  any  goods  into  the  faid 
plantations,  {hall  deliver  to  the  governor,  or  to  fuch  per- 
fon as  (hall  be  by  him  appointed,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  fuch  importation,  his  name,  and  a  particular  of  all 
fuch  goods  :  and  no  fhip  coming  to  any  fuch  plantation 
lhall  lade  or  unlade  any  goods,  until  the  matter  fhall  firft 
have  made  known  to  the  governor,  or  fuch  other  officer 
as  fhall  be  by  him  appointed,  the  arrival  of  the  fhip,  with 
her  name,  and  the  name  of  her  commander,  and  have 
(hewn  to  him  that  (he  is  an  Englifh  built  fhip,  or  made 
good  by  producing  fuch  certificate,  that  fhe  is  a  fhip  be- 
longing to  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  and  navigated 
with  an  Englifh  mafter,  and  three-fourth  parts  of  the  ma- 
riners Englifh,  and  have  delivered  to  fuch  governor,  or 
other  officer,  an  inventory  of  her  lading,  with  the  places 
in  which  the  goods  were  laden,  under  the  pain  of  lofs  of 
the  fhip  with  her  tackle,  and  of  all  fuch  goods  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Europe,  as  were  not  laden  in  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick.     Ditto,/.  8. 

The  word  Ireland  fhall  be  left  out  of  all  bonds  taken 
from  any  fhip,  which  (hall  fet  fail  from  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  or  Berwick,  for  any  Englifh  plantation  in  America, 
Afia,  or  Africa  ;  and,  in  cafe  the  fhip  fhall  load  any  of  the 
faid  commodities  at  the  faid  Englifh  plantations,  the  faid 
commodities  (hall  be  by  the  faid  fhip  brought  to  fome  port 
of  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  and  fhall  there  unload  the 
fame,  (danger  of  the  feas  excepted)  and  in  like  manner  for 
all  (hips  coming  from  any  other  port  to  the  faid  plantations, 
the  governor  of  fuch  plantations  fhall,  before  the  (hips  be 
permitted  to  load  any  of  the  faid  commodities,  take  bond 
in  the  manner  directed  in  the  aft,  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  for 
the  encouraging  of  navigation,  that  fuch  (hip  fhall  carry 
all  the  faid  goods  to  fome  other  of  his  majefty's  Englifh 
plantations,  or  to  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick;  and 
every  fuch  fhip  which  (hall  load  any  of  the  faid  commo- 
dities, until  fuch  bond  given,  or  certificate  produced,  from 
the  officers  of  fome  cuftom-houfe  of  England,  Wales,  or 
Berwick,  that  fuch  bond  hath  been  there  given,  or  which, 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  fuch  bond,  (hall  carry  the  faid 
goods  to  any  place  other  than  to  other  Engli(h  plantations, 
or  to  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  and  there  lay  the  fame 
on  fhore,  every  fuch  (hip  (hall  be  forfeited,  with  her  tackle 
and  lading.     22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  26.  f.n. 

If  any  (hip,  which  by  law  may  trade  in  any  of  his  ma- 
jefty's plantations,  (hall  come  to  any  of  them  to  (hip  any  of 
the  faid  commodities,  and  bond  (hall  not  be  firft  given 
with  furety,  to  bring  the  fame  to  England,  Wales,  or  Ber- 
wick, and  there  to  unload  the  fame  (the  danger  of  the 
feas  excepted)  there  (hall  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  for  fo 
much  of  the  faid  commodities  as  (hall  be  put  on  board  fuch 
(hip,  thefe  duties,  viz.  for  fugar  white,  the  hundred 
weight  five  (hillings,  brown  fugar  and  mufcovadoes,  one 
(hilling  and  fix- pence,  for  tobacco  the  pound  one  penny, 
cotton  wool  one  half-penny,  indigo  two  pence,  ginger  the 
hundred  weight  one  (hilling,  for  logwood  five  pounds,  for 
fuftick,  and  all  other  dying  woods  fix  pence,  and  for  every 
pound  of  cocoa  nuts  one  penny,  to  be  collected  as  fhall  be 
appointed  in  the  plantations  before  the  landing  thereof, 
and  under  fuch  penalties  as  for  defrauding  his  majefty  of 
his  cuftoms  in  England.     25  Car.  II.  c.  7./.  2. 

In  cafe  any  perfon  liable  to  pay  the  duties  before-men- 
tioned (hall  not  have  monies  to  pay  the  fame,  the  officers 
fhaH  accept  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  commodities  as  (hall 
amount  to  the  value.     Ditto,  /eft.  4. 

No  goods  fhall  be  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of  any 
plantation,  to  his  majefty  in  Afia,  Africa  or  America  be- 
longing, or  fhall  be  carried  from  any  one  port  in  the  plan- 
tations to  any  other  port  in  the  fame,  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  or  Berwick,  in  any  (hip  but  what  (hall  be  of 
the  built  of  England,  or  of  Ireland,  or  the  plantations,  and 
wholly  owned  by  the  people  thereof,  and  navigated  with 
the  matters,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  of  the  faid 
places  (except  (hips  taken  prize,  and  condemnation  thereV 
of  made  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
the  plantations,  to  be  navigated  by  the  mafter  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  Englifh,  or  of  the  plantations,  and. 
whereof  the  property  doth  belong  to  Englifhmen,)  under 
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pain  of  forfeiture  of  (hip  and  goods.     7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  22./.  2. 

Merchandizes  may  be  exported  or  imported  to  and  from 
this  kingdom  and  places  aforefaid,  in  any  (hips  taken  as 
prize,  and  whereof  condemnation  (hall  be  made  in  one  of 
the  courts  of  admiralty  aforefaid,  and  fhall  be  navigated  by 
the  mafter,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  Englifh,  and 
whereof  the  property  (hall  belong  to  Englifhmen.  Dittos 
/eft.  3. 

All  (hips  coming  into,  or  going  out  of,  any  of  the  plan- 
tations, and  lading  or  unlading  any  goods,  whether  the  fame 
be  his  majefty's  (hips  of  war,  or  merchants  (hips,  and  the 
commanders  thereof,  (hall  be  liable  to  the  fame  rules,  vifi- 
tations  and  forfeitures,  as  to  the  entering,  lading,  or  dif- 
charging  their  (hips,  as  (hips  are  liable  to  in  this  kingdom, 
by  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  II,  for  preventing  frauds  in  his  ma- 
jefty's cuftoms;  and  the  officers  for  collecting  his  majefty's 
revenue,  and  infpefting  the  plantation  trade  in  the  planta- 
tions, (hall  have  the  fame  power  for  fearching  of  (hips,  and 
taking  their  entries,  and  for  feizing  goods  prohibited,  or  for 
which  any  duties  are  payable,  as  are  provided  for  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  in  England,  by  the  faid  aft,  as  alfo  to  enter 
houfes  or  warehoufes,  to  fearch  for  and  feize  fuch  goods ; 
and  all  the  wharfingers,  lighter-men,  or  othej  perfons,  af- 
fifting  in  the  concealment  or  refcue  of  the  faid  goods,  or  in 
the  hindering  the  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duty ; 
and  the  veflels  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  fuch  goods 
(hall  be  fubjeft  to  the  like  penalties,  as  are  provided  by  the 
fame  aft,  in  relation  to  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods 
in  this  kingdom;  and  the  like  affiftance  (hall  be  given  to 
the  officers,  as  by  the  faid  aft  is  provided  for  the  officers  in 
England,  &c.     Ditto, /eft.  6. 

Where  any  queftion  (hall  arife  concerning  the  importa- 
tion or  exportation  of  any  goods,  into  or  out  of  the  faid 
plantations,  the  proof  fhall  lie  upon  the  owner,  and  the 
claimer  fhall  be  reputed  the  importer  or  owner.  Ditto,/.  7. 

Notwithftanding  the  payment  of  the  duties  granted  by 
25  Car.  II.  c.  7.  in  any  of  the  plantations,  none  of  the 
goods  mentioned  in  the  aft  (hall  be  (hipped  until  fecurity 
be  given,  as  is  required  by  the  faid  aft,  to  carry  the  fame 
to  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  or  to  fome  other  of  his 
majefty's  plantations,  and  fo  toties  quoties  as  any  of  the  faid 
goods  (hall  be  brought  to  be  refliipt,  under  forfeiture  of 
(hip  and  goods.     Ditto,  /eft.  8. 

All  laws,  by-laws,  ufages  or  cuftoms,  which  (hall  be  in 
praftice  in  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  the  before-men- 
tioned laws,  or  to  this  aft,  or  any  other  law  to  be  made  in 
this  kingdom,  fo  far  as  fuch  law  fhall  relate  to  the  plantati- 
ons, are  void.     Ditto,  /eii.  9. 

Where  the  governor,  or  officers  appointed  by  the  com- 
miffioners.of  the  cuftoms  in  the  plantations,  fliall  have 
ground  of  fufpicion,  that  the  certificate  of  having  given  fe- 
curity in  England  is  falfe,  the  governor,  or  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  (hall  take  fecurity  there  for  the  difcharge  of  the 
plantation  lading  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick;  and 
where  there  (hall  be  caufe  to  fufpeft,  that  the  certificates 
of  having  difcharged  her  lading  of  plantation  goods  in  this 
kingdom  is  falfe,  the  governor  or  officers  (hall  not  cancel 
the  fecurity  given  in  the  plantation,  until  they  be  informed 
from  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  that  the  certificate 
is  true;  and  if  any  perfon  (hall  rafe  or  falfify  any  cocket, 
certificate,  return,  or  permit,  for  any  vefTel  or  goods,  or  fhall 
knowingly  make  ufe  thereof,  fuch  perfon  (hall  forfeit  five 
hundred  pounds.     Ditto,  /eii.  10. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  and  the  commiffio- 
ers  of  the  cuftoms,  may  appoint  fuch  officers  of  the  cuf- 
toms in  any  city,  town,  river,  port,  harbour,  or  creek,  of 
any  of  the  iflands,  trafts  of  land,  and  proprieties,  as  (hall 
feem  needful;  alfo  upon  any  fuits  brought  in  the  plantati- 
ons, upon  any  law  concerning  his  majefty's  duties,  or  (hips 
or  goods  forfeited  by  reafon  of  any  unlawful  importations 
or  exportations,  there  (hall  not  be  any  jury,  but  of  fuch 
only  as  are  natives  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  born  in  his 
majefty's  plantations ;  and  upon  all  fuch  fuits  the  offences 
may  be  laid'in  any  province,  country,  or  divifions,  of  any 
of  the  plantations,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  informer.  Ditto, 
/eft.  11. 

In  all  bonds  to  be  taken  in  the  plantations,  by  22  and 
23  Car.  II.  c.  26.  the  fureties  (hall  be  perfons  of  known  re- 
fidence  and  ability  in  the  plantations,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  bond  (hall  be  within  eighteen  months  after  the  date, 
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(the  tl  ngsr  of  tSa  feis  excepte  ])  to  prodj-a  c^rti-Sciies  of 
having  Undid  the  g  >oh  in  one  of  his  mtj  -lly's  plantations,. 
or  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  otherwife  fuch  bond, 
or  copies  thereof,  attefted  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the 
governor  to  whom  Inch  bonds  were  given,  (hall  be  in  force, 
and  allowed  of  in  any  court  in  England,  Ireland,  or  the 
plantations,  as  if  the  original  were  produced.   Ditto,  f.  13. 

It  (hall  not  be  lawful  to  put  on  (hore  in  Ireland  any 
goods  of  the  produce  of  his  majefty's  plantations,  unlefs 
the  fame  have  been  firll  landed  in  England,  Wales,  or  Ber- 
wick, and  paid  the  duties,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
the  (hip  and  goods.     Ditto,  feit.   14. 

Provided,  that  if  any  fhip  (hall,  by,ftrefs  of  weather,  be 
(Iranded,  or  by  reafon  of  leakinefs,  or  other  difability,  (hall 
be  driven  into  any  port  in  Ireland,  and  not  able  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage,  the  faid  goods  may  be  put  on  (hore,  but 
(hall  be  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of  the  collector,  or  chief 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  until  the  faid  goods  lilall,  at  the 
charge  of  the  owner  thereof,  be  put  on  board  fome  other 
fhip,  to  be  carried  to  fome  port  in  England,  Wales,  or 
Berwick,  the  officer  taking  fecurity  for  the  delivery  of  the 
fame,  according  to  this  act.      Ditto,  fed.  15. 

No  fhip  (hall  pafs  as  a  (hip  of  the  built  of  England,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  Berwick,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or  any  ofhisma- 
jefty's  plantations  in  America,  fo  as  to  trade  to  the  planta- 
tions, until  the  perfons  claiming  property  in  fuch  fhip,  (hall 
regifter  the  fame,  viz.  if  the  (hip  belong  to  any  port  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  proof  (hall  be  made  up- 
on oath  of  one  of  the  owners,  before  the  collector  and 
comptroller  of  his  majefty's  cultoms  in  fuch  port,  or  if  the 
fhip  belong  to  any  of  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America, 
or  to  the  illands  of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey,  then  the  like  proof 
to  be  made  before  the  governor,  with  the  principal  officer 
of  revenue  redding  on  fuch  plantation  or  ifland,  in  the  tenor 
following,  viz. 

Jurat  A.  B.  that  the  (hip  of  whereof 

is  at  prefent  mafter,  being  a 

of  tons,  was  built  at  in  the  year 

and  that  of  and 

of  &c.  are  at  prefent  owners  thereof,   and 

that  no  foreigner,  direftly  or  indirectly,  hath  any  (hare,  or 

part,  or  intereft  therein. 

Which  oath  being  attefted  by  the  governor,  or  cuftcm-of- 
ficer,  (hall,  after  having  been  regiltered  by  them,  be  deli- 
vered to  the  mafter  of  the  (hip,  a  duplicate  of  which  regif- 
ter fhall  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  of  cuftoms  in 
London,  to  be  entered  in  a  general  regifter  there  ;  with 
penalty  upon  any  (hip  trading  to  any  of  his  majefty's  plan- 
tations in  America,  and  not  having  made  proof  as  here  di- 
rected, that  (lie  fhall  be  liable  to  fuch  forfeiture  as  any  fo- 
reign (hip,  except  prizes  condemned  in  the  admiralty. 
Ditto,  f  17. 

Provided  that  (hips  taken  at  fea  by  letters  of  mart,  or  re- 
prizal,  and  cone'emnation  thereof  made  in  the  admiralty  of 
England,  (hall  be  fpccially  regiftered  with  proof,  that  the 
entire  propetty  is  Englifn.     Ditto,  f.  18. 

Nothing  in  this  act  (hall  require  the  regifteting  any  fifti- 
er-boats,  hoys,  lighters,  barges,  or  any  open  boats,  whofe 
navigation  is  confined  to  the  rivers  or  coafts  of  the  planta- 
tion where  they  trade,  but  only  of  fuch  as  crofs  the  feas. 
Ditto,  feci.  19. 

No  fhip's  name  (hall  be  changed,  without  regiftering 
fuch  (hip  tie  novo,  which  is  to  be  done  upon  any  transfer  of 
property  to  another  port,  and  delivering  up  the  former  cer- 
tificate, under  the  fame  penalties  as  before  ;  and,  in  cafe  of 
any  alteration  of  property  in  the  fame  port,  by  fale  of  (hares 
after  regiftering,  fuch  fale  dial  I  be  acknowledged  by  in- 
dorfement  on  the  certificate  befoie  two  vvitneffes.  Ditto, 
feci.  20. 

Rice  and  melalTes,  produced  in  the  plantations,  (hall  be 
reftrained  to  be  imported  into  this  kingdom,  Wales  and 
Berwick,  as  by  the  afts  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  and  25  Car.  II. 
c.  7.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  5.  /.'  1 2. 

Every  perlon  (hall  import  directly  from  any  of  her  ma- 
jefty's plantations  in  Ameiica,  in  any  (hip  that  may  law- 
fully trade  thither,  manned  as  by  law  is  required,  any  of 
the  naval  ftores  hereafter-mentioned,  viz.  hemp  (for  the 
reft  of  the  aft  is  expired)  (lull  have  as  a  premium  tot  Inch 
importation  as  follows,  viz. 
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For  hemp,  wafer-rotted,  bright  and  clean,  per  tuii  fix 
pounds.     3  and  4  Ann.  c.  10.  f.  I. 

Which  premiums  (hall  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners,  o: 
principal  officers  of  her  majefty's  navy,  who  are  to  make 
out  bills  for  the  fame,  upon  certificate  of  the  chief  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  in  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  where 'fuch 
ftores  (hall  be  imported,  fuch  bills  to  be  given  within  twen- 
ty days  after  the  difcharge  of  the  (hip,  upon  a  certificate 
produced  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  under  the 
hand  and  feal  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  col- 
lector of  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer,  or  two  Of  them,  refiding 
in  the  plantations,  that  the  perfon  loading  the  fame  had 
made  oath  before  them,  that  the  ftores  were  of  the  growth 
of  her  majefty's  faid  plantations,  as  likewife  upon  oath  to 
be  made  in  England,  by  the  matters  of  fuch  (hips,  that  the 
fame  were  laden  on  board  within  fome  of  her  majefty's 
plantations  in  America,  and  that  they  believe  the  faid  ftores 
were  the  produce  of  the  faid  plantations.     Ditto,  feci.  2. 

Upon  importing  fuch  ftores  from  her  majefty's  planta- 
tions, the  pre-emption  of  fuch  ftores  fhall  be  offered  to  the 
commiffioners  of  her  majefty's  navy  ;  and  if,  within  twenty 
days  after  fuch  tender,  the  commiffioners  fhall  not  contrail: 
for  the  fame,  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  importer  to  difpofe 
of  the  fame.     Ditto,  fed.  5. 

Provided  that  the  importation  of  fuch  ftores  be  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  regulations,  in  reference  to  the  (hipping  thereof, 
and  fuch  fecurity  given  for  importing  the  fame  into  Eng* 
land,  as  the  importation  of  fugar,  tobacco,  cotton  wool, 
indico,  ginger,  fuftick,  and  other  dyeing  wood,  from  her 
majefty's  plantations  in  America,  are  fubjeft  to.  Ditto, 
fell.  8. 

This  aft  (hall  commence  from  the  firft  of  January, 
1705,  and  (hall  continue  nine  years. 

Farther  continued  by  12  Ann.  fiat.  I.  c.  9.  for  eleven 
years,1  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  feffion  of  parliament,  and 
farther  continued  as  to  hemp,  by  8  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  for  fixteen 
years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

Plantation  bonds,  given  for  bringing  the  enumerated 
commodities  fo  Great  Britain,  in  cafe  there  be  no  profecu- 
tion  for  breach  of  the  conditions,  within  three  years  after 
the  dates ;  or,  if  judgment  be  not  obtained  for  her  majefty 
within  two  years  after  the  profecution  commenced,  fuch 
plantation  bonds  (hall  be  void,  and  delivered  up  by  the  of- 
ficers, on  pain  of  anfwering  all  demands  with  treble  cods. 
8  Ann.  c.  13.  /  23. 

All  prize-goods  of  the  produce  of  foreign  plantations, 
which  (hall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  plan- 
tations in  America,  upon  producing  a  certificate  of  the  col- 
lector, comptroller,  or  other  chief  officer,  atthe  port  where 
fuch  goods  were  embarked  in  America,  (hall  pay  fuch  du- 
ties only  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  cafe  they  had  been  of  the 
produce  of  the  plantations  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  any  aft  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.  10  Ann. 
c.  22./.  2. 

Piize  cocoa  of  the  produce  of  foreign  plantations,  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  having  proper  certificates  to 
prove  the  fame  being  prize,  (hall  not  be  liable  to  any  other 
duties,  than  what  fuch  prize  cocoa  was  liable  to  pay  by  her 
majefty's  declaration  made  in  favour  of  the  captors  of  prt-' 
zes,  the  act  10  Ann.  c.  12.  notwithftanding.  ■  10  Ann.  c. 
2.f.  113. 

All  beaver  (kins,  and  other  furs  of  the  produft  of  the  Bri- 
ii(h  plantations  in  America,  Afia,  or  Africa,  (hall  be  im- 
ported from  thence  direftly  into  Great  Britain,  and  laid  on 
Ihore  there,  and  not  elfewhere,  under  the  penalties,  &c.  in 
12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  in  relation  to  fugars,  tobacco,' and  other 
enumerated  goods.      8  Geo.  I.  e.  15.  /.  24. 

It  (hall  be  lawful  for  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts  to  car- 
ry fait  from  any  part  of  Europe  to  Penfilvania,  in  Britifti 
(hips,  navigated  according  to  the  aft  12  Car.  II.  f.  18.  of 
navigation.      l^Geo.  I.  c.  5. 

It  (hall  be  lawful  for  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts  to  car- 
ry fait  from  any  part  of  Europe  to  New-York,  in  Britifti 
(hips,  navigated  according  to  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fait  may  be  imported  from  Europe,  into  New 
England  and  Newfoundland,  by  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  3  Geo. 
II.  c.  12. 

The  aft  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  5.  fo'far  as  it  extends  to  the 

making  rice  of  the  growth  of  his  majefty's  plantations  in 

America,  an  enumerated  commodity,  (hall  be  confirmed; 

except  as  to  fuch  rice  as  by  this  aft  (hall  be  permitted,  to 
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be  exported  from  Carolina,  to  fuch  places,  and  under  fuch 
reftrictions,  as  are  herein  after  appointed.     3  Geo.  II.  c.  28. 

It  fliall  be  lawful  for  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjedts,  in  any 
fliip  built  in  Great  Britain,  or  belonging  to  his  majefty's 
fubjedts  refiding  there,  and  navigated  according  to  law,  that 
ftiall  clear  outwards  in  Great  Britain  for  Carolina,  to  (hip 
rice  in  the  faid  province,  and  to  carry  the  fame  to  any  part 
of  Europe,  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  without  carrying 
it  to  any  other  of  his  majefty's  plantations,  or  to  Great 
Britain ;  the  matter,  before  fhe  clears  outwards  from 
Great  Britain,  taking  a  licence  of  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  for  the  loading  and  carrying  it  from  Carolina, 
to  fome  parts  of  Europe,  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre, 
on  a  certificate  from  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the 
port,  where  fuch  licence  fliall  be  defired,  certifying  that 
bond  has  been  given  with  fecurity  in  one  thoufand  pounds, 
if  the  fhip  be  of  lefs  burden  than  one  hundred  tons,  and 
of  two  thoufand  pounds,  if  of  a  greater  burden ;  that  no 
tobacco,  fugars,  cotton  wool,  indico,  ginger,  fuftick,  or 
other  dying  wood,  molaffes,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  hemp, 
malts,  yards,  bowfprits,  copper  ore,  beaver-fkins,  or  other 
furs,  of  the  production  of  any  Britiih  plantation  in  Ame- 
rica, ftiall  be  loaden  on  board  fuch  fliip  at  Carolina,  or  any 
other  of  his  majefty's  plantations,  unlefs  for  the  neceffary 
provifions  of  the  fhip  in  her  voyage,  and  that  fuch  fliip  fliall 
proceed  directly  with  all  the  rice  loaded  on  board  by  vir- 
tue of  fuch  licence,  to  fome  port  of  Europe,  fouthward  of 
Cape  Finifterre,  and  there  land  the  rice,  and  proceed  for 
Great  Britain,  before  flie  returns  to  any  of  the  plantations  ; 
and  if  the  mafter  fliall  not,  within  four  months  after  his 
arrival  at  fuch  port,  produce  a  certificate  of  having  landed 
the  faid  rice,  which  certificate  is  to  be  under  the  hand  and 
feal  of  the  Britiih  conful ;  or,  where  there  is  no  conful, 
of  two  known  Britiih  merchants,  refiding  in  the  port 
where  the  rice  fliall  be  landed ;  the  bond  fliall  be  forfeited, 
and  may  be  fued  in  any  court  of  record  in  Great  Britain. 
Ditto,  fea.  2. 

Before  any  rice  be  put  on  board  any  fhip  at  Carolina, 
by  virtue  of  the  faid  licence,  the  mafter'ftiall  deliver  to  the 
collector  of  the  port,  where  the  fhip  is  to  take  in  her 
lading,  the  faid  licence,  and  a  certificate  of  fuch  bond 
having  been  given  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  fliall  deliver  in 
writing  upon  oath  before  the  collectors,  whether  he  in- 
tends to  load  any  rice  purfuant  to  fuch  licence,  and  to 
what  place.    Ditto,  fea.  3. 

Before  the  rice  fliall  be  Clipped,  the  perfon  exporting 
it  fliall  make  an  entry  thereof  with  the  collector  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  the  naval  officer,  and  alfo  with  the  comp- 
troller, where  there  is  fuch  an  officer,  and  fliall  take 
out  a  cocket  of  fuch  entry,  and  fliall,  before  the  rice  be 
put  on  board,  indorfe  on  the  cocket  the  quantity  intend- 
ed to  be  fhipped,  mentioning  the  marks,  numbers  and 
contents  of  each  cafk,  and  fliall  deliver  the  cocket  to 
the  fearcher,  or  other  officer  appointed  for  the  examining 
and  (hipping  thereof;  and,  if  the  quantity  fliall  appear 
to  be  greater  than  is  indorfed,  or  if  any  rice  fliall  be 
put  on  board  any  fhip,  or  any  hoy  or  veffel,  in  order 
to  be  put  on  board,  before  fuch  entry,  and  taking  out 
fuch  cocket,  and  indorfing  and  delivering  of  the  fame 
as  aforefaid,  fuch  rice  fliall  be  forfeited,  as  alfo  the  hoy, 
&c.  and  the  owner  of  fuch  rice,  or  other  perfon  em- 
ployed in  Clipping  it,  fhall  alfo  forfeit  treble  the  value 
thereof,  &c.  And,  before  fuch  fliip  ftiall  depart  from 
Carolina,  the  mafter  ftiall  receive  the  licence  from  the 
collector,  and  naval  officer,  and  comptroller,  who  fliall 
indorfe  thereon  the  marks,  number,  and  contents  of  each 
calk  of  rice  (hipped ;  and  the  collector,  and  other  officers, 
fhall  make  two  copies  of  fuch  licence  and  indorfement; 
and  the  mafter  fhall,  before  he  receives  the  licence,  at- 
teft  the  copies  which  are  to  be  left  with  the  collector 
and  other  officers ;  and  the  mafter  ftiall  alfo,  on  return 
of  the  fhip  to  Great  Britain,  deliver  the  licence  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  to  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller of  the  port  where  bond  was  given ;  as  alfo  a  certi- 
ficate fealed  by  the  conful,  or  two  known  Britiih  mer- 
chants, at  the  port  where  the  rice  was  landed,  certifying 
the  cafk  fo  landed,  and  that  they  verily  believe,  that  no 
fugar,  tobacco,  or  other  enumerated  goods,  except  rice, 
have  been  landed  out  of  fuch  fliip.     Ditto,  fea.  5. 

The  collector  and  other'  officers  in  Carolina  fliall  trans- 


mit one  of  the  copies  of  the  indorfement  to  the  commif- 
fioners of  the  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  and  thereupon 
there  fliall  be  payable  to  his  majefty  fo  much  as  the  half 
fubfidy  of  the  rice  fo  fhipped  in  Carolina  fliall  amount  to, 
which  would  have  remained  if  the  rice  had  been  firft  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  re-exported ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  paid  within  thirty  days  after  demand, 
the  bond  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  perfons  bound  therein 
ftiall  pay  treble  cofts.     Ditto,  felt.  5. 

This  act  fhall  continue  five  years,  &c.  Ditto,  fea.  6. 
Continued  by  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  19,  until  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1742,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  feffion  of  par- 
liament, and  to  extend  that  liberty  to  his  majefty's  pro- 
vince of  Georgia  in  America.  Farther  continued  by  the 
14  and  16  Geo.  II.  till  the  firft  of  June,  1747,  and  to  the 
erid  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament;  and  farther 
continued  by  the  20  Geo.  II.  until  the  firft  of  June,  1754, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  par- 
liament. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  to  import  into  Ireland,  from  his  ma- 
jefty's plantations  in  America,  -all  goods  of  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  his  majefty's  plantations  (except  fugars, 
tobacco,  cotton  wool,  indico,  ginger,  fpecklewood,  or 
Jamaica  wood,  fuftick,  or  other  dying  wood,  rice,  mo- 
lafles,  beaver-fkins,  and  other  furs,  copper  ore,  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits)  the  act  7  and 
8  Will.  III.  cap.  22.  notwithftanding.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  15. 
feci.  I. 

Provided  that  the  goods  be  imported  in  Britifli  (hipping, 
whereof  the  mafter  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are 
Britifli.     Ditto,  feci.  2. 

The  act  9  Ann.  cap.  12.  and  1  Geo.  I.  Jlat.  2.  cap.  12. 
which  prohibit  the  importation  of  hops  into  Ireland  from 
Flanders,  or  other  parts  (other  than  from  Great  Britain) 
(hall  be  in  force,  as  if  the  act  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  had 
never  been  made.     5  Geo.  II.  cap.  9. 

No  fugars,  paneles,  fyrups,  or  molafies  of  the  growth 
of  America,  nor  any  rum,  or  fpirits  of  America,  except 
of  the  growth  of  his  majefty's  fugar  colonies,  (hall  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland,  but  fuch  only  as  (hall  be  (hipped  in 
Great  Britain,  in  (hips  navigated  according  to  law,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  fuch  fugar,  paneles,  fyrups,  or 
molafles,  rum,  or  fpirits,  or  the  value  thereof,  together 
with  the  (hip,  in  which  the  fame  (hall  be  imported,  &c. 
6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  feci.  4. 

If  any  perfon  fliall  affift  in  landing  fuch  fugar,  &c.  in 
Ireland,  or  any  of  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America, 
or  (hall  receive  into  his  houfe  or  cuftody  any  fuch  com- 
modities, knowing  the  fame  to  be  imported  contrary  to 
this  act,  fuch  perfon  fliall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  fuch 
goods.     Ditto,  feii.  5. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  hinder  any  Cuftom-houfe  or  other 
officer  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  in  feizing  the  com- 
modities afore-mentioned,  he  fliall  forfeit  fifty  pounds, 
and  be  imprifoned  three  months.  And  if  any  officer  in 
Ireland,  or  the  plantations,  (hall  connive  at  the  importa- 
tion of  the  commodities  afore  mentioned,  he  (hall  forfeit 
fifty  pounds,  and  be  incapable  of  holding  office  under  his 
majefty.     Ditto,  feci.  6. 

If  any  mafter  of  any  (hip  (hall  take  in  any  fugar,  &c. 
to  be  imported  into  Ireland,  or  any  of  his  majefty's  plan- 
tations contrary  to  this  act,  fuch  mafter  fliall  forfeit  one 
hundred  pounds.     Ditto,  feci.  7. 

Upon  all  fuits  for  importation  of  the  commodities  afore- 
mentioned, the  onus  probandi  (hall  lie  on  the  claimer. 
Ditto,  fea.  8. 

Nothing  herein  (hall  reftrain  the  importation  of  fugars, 
or  the  produce  of  the  dominions  of  Spain  or  Portugal, 
from  any  place,  from  whence  fugars  might  lawfully  have 
been  imported  before  the  making  of  this  act.  Ditto, 
fea.  13. 

This  act  ftiall  continue  five  years  from  the  24th  of  June, 
1733,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  feffion  of  parliament. 
Ditto,  fea.  14. 

Continued  feven  years,  and  to  the  end  of  next  felKon 
by  11  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  and  further  continued  for  the  teim 
of  feven  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then 
next  feffion  of  parliament  by  19  Geo.  II. 

No  perfon  (hall  caft  out  of  any  (hip  or  veflel,  within 
any  haven,  road,  channel,  or  river,  flowing  to  any  port  or 
town  within  the  king's  dominions,  any  ballad,  rubbifli, 
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gravel,  or  other  wreck  or  filth,  but  only  upon  the  land 
above  the  full  fea-mark,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  five  pounds. 
34 and  35  Hen.  VIII.   cap.q.  felt.  6. 

Every  fhip  which  fhall  be  built  in  Great  Britain,  and 
every  {hip  built  in  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America, 
fliall,  upon  her  firft  fetting  out,  have  one  complete  fet  of 
fails,  made  of  cloth  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  cafe  fuch  fhip  fhall  not  be  fitted  aforefaid,  the  mafter 
{hall  forfeit  fifty  pounds.     9  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.  feci.  4. 

No  perfon  fliall  make  into  fails  or  tarpawlins  any  fo- 
reign fail-cloth  imported  after  the  24th  of  June,  1731, 
not  (tamped ;  and,  in  cafe  any  perfon  fhall  make  up  fo- 
reign fail-cloth,  other  than  as  aforefaid,  fuch  fails  and  tar- 
pawlins fhall  be  forfeited,  and  fuch  perfon  fhall  forfeit 
twenty  pounds.     Ditto,  feci.  5. 

This  aft  fhall  continue  five  years  from  the  24th  of 
June,  1736,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  feffion  of  parlia- 
ment.    Ditto.,  feci.  10. 

Continued  till  the  firft  of  June,  1747,  and  until  the  faid 
next  feffion  of  parliament,  by  15  and  16  Geo.  II. 

Confirmed  by  19  Geo.  II.  p.  457.  And  it  is  there  alfo 
enacted,  that  from  the  24th  of  June,  1746,  every  mafter 
of  a  veffel  belonging  to  a  fubject,  navigated  with,  or 
having  any  foreign  made  fails  aboard,  fliall  at  the  time  of 
making  his  entry  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  of  fuch  vefTel, 
alfo  make  entry  and  report  upon  oath  of  all  foreign 
made  fails  ufed  in,  or  being  aboard  fuch  veffel,  and  be- 
fore the  veffel  fhall  be  cleared  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  inwards,  where  fhe  fliall  difcharge  any  of  her 
lading,  he  fliall  pay  the  like  duties  payable  by  an  act  of 
12  Ann. 

Every  fuch  fail  fhall  be  ftamped  at  the  place  where  the 
vefTel  fhall  make  her  entry,  in  manner  herein  afore-men- 
tioned ;  and  if  the  mafter  fhall  not  make  fuch  entry,  and 
pay  the  duty  before  the  veffel  fhall  be  cleared  by  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  inwards,  all  fuch  fails  fhall  be  forfeited, 
and  the  mafter  for  every  fuch  offence  fhall  alfo  forfeit 
fifty  pounds. 

If  the  mafter  after  his  report  on  entry  made,  and  before 
the  veffel  is  cleared  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  fliall 
declare  bis  intention  of  not  chufing  to  pay  the  duty,  and 
.fhall  deliver  fuch  fails  to  the  officer  of  the  port  where 
he  makes  hi*  entry,  in  fuch  cafe  the  fails  are  to  be  forfeited, 
and  the  mafter  fliall  not  be  liable  to  pay  the  duty  or  penalty 
of  fifty  pounds. 

Nothing  herein  contained  fhall  make  captains  or  maflers 
of  veffels  coming  from  the  Eaft-Indies  liable  to  the  duties 
or  forfeitures  aforefaid,  for  fuch  veffels  being  navigated 
with,  or  having  foreign  made  fails  on  board,  which  fhall 
bona  fide  be  brought  by  them  from  thence. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  of  Great  Britain, 
by  the  24th  of  June,  1746,  fhall  provide  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  ttamps  of  eight  inches  diameter  for  the  ftamping  of 
foreign  made  fails,  &c. 

And  as  doubts  have  arifen  about  the  meaning  of  a 
claufe  in  the  faid  act  of  .9  Geo.  II.  by  which  veflels  are 
obliged  at  their  firft  fetting  out,  or  being  firft  navigated  at 
fea,  to  be  furnifhed  with  one  full  and  complete  fet  of  fails, 
made  of  fail-cloth  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  :  to  ob- 
viate fuch  doubts  for  the  future,  it  is  enacted,  that  from 
the  24th  of  June,  1746,  every  vefTel  which. fhall  be  built 
in  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America,  upon  her  being 
firft  navigated,  fhall  be  furnifhed  with  one  complete  fet  of 
fails  (bona  fide  belonging  to  fuch  vefTel,  &c.)  made  of 
fail-cloth  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  under  penalty 
for  every  fuch  default  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  forfeited  by 
the  mafter. 

This  act  fliall  continue  and  be  in  force  for  feven  years, 
from  the  24th  of  June,  1746,  and  from  thence  to  the 
then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

If  any  fubject  of  this  realm  fhall  fhip  any  fait  or  rock 
(alt,  that  hath  paid  the  duty,  to  convey  it  by  fea  to  any 
part  of  England,  and  the  vefTel  perifh  at  fea,  or  be  taken 
by  enemies  with  fuch  fait  on  board,  fuch  perfon  fhall, 
upon  proof  made  at  the  quarter  feffions  for  the  county, 
&c.  wherein  he  doth  inhabit,  of  the  lofs  of  fuch  fait,  re- 
ceive from  the  feffions  a  certificate,  and  upon  producing 
the  certificate  to  any  officers  of  the  duty,  they  are  to  let 
fuch  perfons  buy  the  like  quantity  of  fait  without 
paying  any  duty.  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  7. 
feci.  21. 


Where  any  fhip  laden  with  fait  fhall  be  found  hovering 
on  the  coafts,  not  proceeding  on  her  voyage,  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  the  duty  on  fait, 
to  go  on  board  fuch  veffels,  and  compel  them  to  come  into 
port,  and  to  continue  on  board  until  the  fait  be  unladen^- 
or  the  fhip  fliall  depart  from  the  port ;  and  if  the  perfons 
on  board  any  fhip  importing  fait,  fhall  neglect  to  enter  or 
unlade  fuch  fait  twenty  days  after  the  fame  is  come  into 
port,  or  within  that  time  to  depart  and  proceed  on  their 
voyage,  unlefs  permitted  by  the  chief  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  to  make  a  longer  flay,  all  the  fait  on  board  fuch 
fhip  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  double  the  value  to  be  recovered 
of  the  mafter.     1  Ann.  Jlat.  1.  cap.  21.  fed.  7. 

No  foreign  fait  fliall  be  imported  in  any  fhip  of  lefs 
burden  than  twenty  tons,  and  in  bulk  only  (except  for 
the  provifions  of  the  fhips)  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
fait,  and  double  the  value  to  be  recovered  of  the  perfon 
importing.     Ditto,  feci.  8. 

If  any  fhip  laden  with  fait,  to  be  carried  beyond  the  feas; 
fhall  come  into  any  place  in  England,  it  fhall  be  lawful 
for  the  officer  of  fait  to  enter  fuch  fhip,  and  there  continue 
till  the  fhip  unlade  her  cargo,  or  return  to  fea  under  the 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  of  the  matter* 
who  fhall  refufe  fuch  officer  to  come  on  board  ;  and  if  any 
perfon  fliall  unlade  any  of  the  fait  before  entry  or  re-pay- 
ment of  the  duty,  the  whole  cargo  of  fait  fliall  be  for- 
feited.    Ditto,  feci.  12. 

Where  any  fait  fhall  be  laid  on  board  any  fhip,  either 
to  be  tranfported  beyond  the  feas,  or  carried  coaltwife, 
the  officer  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  in  the  cockets,  (which  fhall 
be  alfo  figned  by  the  officer  for  the  duty  on  fait,  and  given 
without  fee)  exprefs  the  quantity  of  fait ;  and  in  cafe 
fuch  fhip  fhall  come  into  any  port  in  England,  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  officers  for  the 
faid  duties,  to  go  oh  board  fuch  fhip,  and  demand  a  fight 
of  fuch  cocket,  and  in  cafe  he  have  caufe  to  fufpect  that 
there  is  not  fo  much  fait  on  board  as  the  quantity  expreffed 
in  fuch  cocket  (and  fliall  make  affidavit  thereof  before  the 
collector,  or  cuftomer  of  the  port)  to  weigh  all  the  fait 
remaining  on  board  ;  and  in  cafe  there  fhall  appear  not  to 
be  fo  much  as  the  quantity  expreffed  in  fuch  cocket, 
(making  allowance  for  the  wafte,  and  for  fait  delivered  at 
another  port,  and  indorfed  in  the  permit)  the  fait  remain- 
ing fhall  be  forfeited.     Ditto,  feci.  13. 

No  fait  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  England, 
Wales,  Berwick,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  nor  any  other  fait 
coming  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the  Ifle  of  Man,  fhall 
after  June  1,  1704,  be  imported  into  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick,  upon  pain  that  all  the  fait  fo  imported,  &c. 
fhall  be  forfeited,  and  that  the  fhip  fhall  alfo  be  forfeited  j 
and  every  perfon  that  fhall  take  any  fait  out  of  fuch  fhip, 
or  carry  the  fame  on  fhore,  or  convey  the  fame  from  the 
fhore,  or  be  affifting  therein,  fhall  forfeit  twenty  pounds, 
or  fufFer  fix  months  imprifonment.  1  and  3  Ann.  cap.  14. 
feci.  1. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  officers  for  the  duties 
upon  fait,  within  two  months  after  the  landing  any  fuch 
fait,  to  feize  the  fait,  and  alfo  the  fhip  ;  and  in  cafe  the 
owner  of  fuch  fait  or  fhip  fhall  not  within  twenty  days 
claim  the  fait  and  fhip,  and  give  fecurity  to  anfwer  the 
value,  the  fait  and  fhip  fhall  be  fold.     Ditto,  feci.  2. 

Nothing  in  this  act  fliall  extend  to  any  fait  fhipped  to  be 
carried  coaftwife,  by  certificate,  from  one  port  to  another, 
according  to  former  acts.     Ditto,  feci.  3. 

In  cafe  where  fait  fhall  have  been  fhipped  to  be  exported, 
and  the  fhip  fliall  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  enemies,  or  other 
neceffities,  be  forced  into  any  port  in  England,  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  the  owner  of  fuch  fait,  or  mafter  of  luch  fhip, 
within  twenty  days,  to  reland  the  fait,  fo  as  due  entry  may 
be  made,  and  the  duties  again  paid  down  for  the  whole 
quantity  that  was  entered  to  be  exported  before  any  part 
thereof  be  relanded.     Ditto,  feci.  4. 

Where  any  fhip  fhall  come  into  any  port  of  England 
from  Ireland,  or  other  foreign  part,  having  on  board  any 
fait  which  was  taken  in  only  for  the  provilion  of  the  fhip, 
or  for  curing  of  fifh,  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  land  the  fait, 
fo  as  entry  be  made  thereof  within  ten  days  after  coming 
into  port,  and  the  duties  paid  down  or  fecured  before  any 
part  thereof  be  landed.     Ditto,  feci.  6. 

Where  any  fait  (the  duties  whereof  fhall  have  been  paid 

or  (ecured)  fhall  be  fhipped,  and  perifh  by  the  finking  of 
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fhip,  before  going  out  of  port,  and  before  the  exporter 
•  fhall  be  intitled  to  a  drawback  ;  the  exporter  or  proprie- 
tor of  the  fait  {ball,  upon  proof  made  before  the  jufticcs 
at  next  quarter  feffions,  receive  a  certificate  of  fuch  proof, 
.and  upon  producing  it  to  any  collector  of  the  duties,  he 
(hall  let  the  proprietor  buy  the  like  quantity  of  fait  with- 
out paying  duty.     Ditto,  feci.  10. 

Or  if  any  fait  is  loft  at  fea  by  ftormy  weather,  or  by 
beingthrown  overboard  forihefhip's  prefervation,the  owner 
■thereof  {hall  upon  proof  by  the  oaths  of  two  (whereof 
the  matter  or  mate  of  the  veflel  to  be  one)  receive  a  cer- 
tificate as  above,  and  be  allowed  to  buy  the  like  quantity 
of  fait  without  duty.     Ditto,  feci.  18. 

If  any  matter  of  fhip  who  {hall  import  into  Great  Bri- 
tain any  fait  taken  in  for  the  provifions  of  the  fhip,  or  for 
curing  of  filh,  {hall  not  enter  and  pay,  or  fecure  the 
duty  for  the  fame,  within  ten  days  after  coming  into 
any  port,  and  before  the  fame  be  landed,  the  fait  foim- 
.  ported  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  mafter  or  owner  fhail 
likewife  forfeit  double  the  value.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  feci. 
18. 

Every  mafter  of  any  veflel,  who  (hall  tranfport  any 
.foreign  fait  from  Scotland,  or  any  of  the  iflands  thereto 
belonging  to  England,  or  from  one  port  to  another  in 
Great  Britain,  {hall,  before  landing  or  delivering  fuch  fait, 
deliver  to  the  officers  for  collecting  the  duties  on  fait,  a 
particular  of  the  quantity,  figned  by  the  officers  of  fait 
and  cuftoms  for  the  pprt  whence  come,  and  the  mafter, 
his  mate,  or  boatfwain,  (hall  make  oath  before  the  com- 
miffioners  for  the  fait  duties,  or  their  officers,  that  to  his 
•knowledge  there  hath  not  been  taken  into  the  vcffel  any 
fait  fince  he  came  from  fuch  port :  and  if  fuch  veflel  be  to 
deliver  part  of  her  fait  at  one  port,  and  part  at  another, 
the  officers  of  the  fait  duties,  and  of  the  cuftoms,  where 
fuch  fait  {hall  be  delivered,  fhall  certify  on  the  back  of 
the  cocket  or  tranfire,  or  elfe  by  certificate,  what  quan- 
tity of  the  fait  hath  been  delivered,  on  penalty  of  double 
the  value  of  the  fait  otherwife  delivered,  and  ten  {hillings 
per  bufhel.     Ditto,  feci.  20. 

It  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  fait  officers  at  any  unlading 
port  to  go  on  board  fuch  veflel,  before  the  delivery,  and 
demand  a  fight  of  the  cocket,  and  to  weigh  the  fait  upon 
the  unlading;  and  if  the  fait  be  found  to  be  more  in 
weight  than  what  is  contained  in  the  cocket,  the  furplu- 
fage  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  if  the  mafter  refufes  to  {hew 
the  cocket,  the  officer  may  feize  the  fait,  and  detain  it  till 
the  cocket  be  produced  ;  and  if  it  be  not  produced  in  four 
days,  the  fait  (ball  be  forfeited.     Ditto,  feci.  21. 

The  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  of  the  duties  on  fait, 
may  go  on  board  any  veflel  to  fearch  if  there  be  any  fait 
on  board,  and  may  feize  the  fame,  if  it  be  found  on  board 
any  other  veflel  than  that  in  which  fuch  fait  was  imported, 
•unlefs  it  hath  been  duly  entered,  or  the  duties  paid,  or 
fecured  ;  and  all  fuch  fait  {hall  be  forfeited,  or  the  value 
thereof  to  be  recovered  of  the  mafter  or  owner  of  fuch 
veflel,  who  (hall  likewife  be  liable  to  all  other  penalties, 
as  if  the  fame  had  been  landed,  without  entry  or  payment 
of  the  duties;  and  every  perfnn  who  (hall. hinder  any  offi- 
cer in  going  on  hoard  any  veflel  and  fearching,  {hall  for- 
feit foity  pounds.     Ditto,  feci.  22. 

If  any  foreign  fait  {hall  be  put  on  fhore  before  entry 
or  the  duty  paid,  or  without  a  warrant,  the  perfon  land- 
ing the  fame,  or  conveying  it  from  the  fhore,  or  affifting 
therein,  {hall,  over  and  above  the  penalties  already  given, 
forfeit  one  hundred  pounds.     Ditto,  fed.  24. 

On  refhipping  any  fait,  Britifh  or  foreign,  from  any 
boat  into  any  fhip,  and  before  any  difpatches  for  the  fait 
fo  refhipped  be  granted,  the  mafter,  &c.  that  comes  along 
with  the  fait  to  be  {hipped  on  board  another  veflel,  fhall 
•make  oath  before  the  fait  officer,  that  all  the  fait  he  took 
in  is'  truly  refhipped,  and  that  there  was  no  fait  added  to  it, 
or  taken  from  it,  to  the  beft  of  his  knowledge,  on  penalty 
of  forfeiting  double  the 'value  of  the  fait,  that  fhall  be 
otherwife  refhipped,  and  alfo  ten  {hillings  per  bufhel. 
Ditto,  feci.  25. 

The  throwing  of  filk  is  not  a  manufacture  within  the 
intention  of  the  act  of  navigation,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18. 
and  no  thrown  filk  of  the  growth  or  production  of  Turkey, 
Perfia,  Eaft-India,  or  China,  or  of  any  other  country  or 
place  (except  only  fuch  thrown  filk  as  fhall  be  of  the 
growth,  or  production  of  Italy,  Sicily,  or  of  the  king- 


dom of  Naples,  and  which  {hall  be  imported  in  fuch  fhip-sy 
and  navigated  in  fuch  manner  as  in  the  act  directed,  and 
brought  from  fome  of  the  ports  of  thofe  countries,  whereof 
the  fame  is  of  the  growth  or  production,  and  which  fhall 
come  directly  by  fea,  and  not  otherwife)  fhall  be  imported 
into  England,  &c.  upon  the  forfeiture  of  all  thrown  filk 
imported  contrary  to  this  act.'  I'WiiL  and  Mar.  flat.  1. 
cap.  9.  feci.  2. 

The  treafurer,  comptroller,  furveyor,  clerk  of  the  acts, 
and  camrniffioners  of  the  navy,  or  one  of  them,  on  oath 
of  one  witnefs,  that  his  majeity's  ftores,  &c.  are  conveyed 
into  any  fhip,  being  at  anchor,  and  not  ready  to  fail  that 
tide,  within  any  of  the  roads,  harbours,  &c.  in  his  ma- 
jefty's  dominions,  may  authorife  any  perfons  by  their  war- 
rant, (in  which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fuch  goods 
fhall  be  fpecified)  in  the  day-time  to  go  on  board  fuch 
fhip,  &c.  and  in  cafe  of  refinance  to  break  open  the 
hatches,  &c.  and  fearch  for  fuch  good--,  &c.  and  feize  the 
fame  for  his  majefty's  ufe,  unlefs  the  faid  officers  and  com- 
miffioners  {hall  find,  upon  hearing  of  the  matter,  that 
they  were  unjuftly  feized,  and-  thereupon  reftore  them  to 
the  party.      1  Geo.  I.  cap.  25-  feci.  5.- 

In  cafe  the  mafter  of  any  {hip  fhall  bring  into  this 
realm  from  Ireland,  the  Ifle  of  Man,  Jerfey,  Guemfey, 
or  Scilly,  or  any  of  the  foreign  plantations,  any  rogue 
vagabond,  or  beggar,  or  any  perfon  likely  to  live  by  beg- 
ging, being  a  native  of  any  of  the  faid  iflands  or  planta- 
tions, and  the  perfon  fo  brought  over  {hall  be  apprehended 
wandering  and  begging,  or  otherwife  mifordering  himfelf 
as  aforefaid,  fuch  mafter,  &c.  fliall  forfeit  five  pounds  for 
every  rogue,  &c.  over  and  above  fuch  money  as  {hall  be 
neceflary  to  defray  the  charges  that  any  conftable  fhall  be 
put  to,  by  means  of  apprehending  and  re-conveying  the 
perfon  ;  and  the  conftable  or  other  officer  of  any  parifh, 
where  any  perfon  fo  brought  over  fliall  be  found  wander- 
ing and  begging,  or  mifordering  himfelf,  may  caufe  him 
to  be  apprehended,  and  openly  whipped,  and  after  put  on 
board  any  fhip,  to  be  fet  on  fhore  in  the  place  from  whence  . 
he  was  brought,  paying  for  the  pafl'age  back  of  fuch  per- 
fon fuch  rate  as  the  juftices  at  their  quarter-feffions  {halt 
appoint ;  and  in  cafe  fuch  conftable,  &c.  fliall  upon  oath 
make  appear  before  any  juftice  of  what  expence  he  hath 
been  put  to  upon  fuch  occafion,  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  fuch 
juftice  by  order  to  direct  the  payment  of  the  money  fo  ex- 
pended, as  alfo  of  the  penalty  of  five  pounds ;  and  in  cafe 
fuch  mafter,  &c.  of  the  fhip  fliall  neglect  to  pay  the 
monies  upon  demand,  it  {hall  be  lawful  for  fuch  juftice 
by  warrant  to  levy  the  fame  by  diftrefs,  and  fale  of  the 
{hip,  or  any  goods  within  the  fame,  while  remaining 
within  the  junfdiction  of  fuch  juftice;  and  if  the  mafter 
or  the  fhip  fhall  be  gone  out  of  the  jurifdidtion,  &c. 
the  faid  order  of  the  juftice  may  be  removed  by  certio- 
rari mo  the  queen's  bench,  and  being  filed,  the  judges 
are  required  to  direct  procefs  for  arrefting  the  (hip,  and 
detaining  the  fame,  until  the  monies  mentioned  in  fuch 
order,  together  with  the  charges  of  fuch  procefs  be  fa- 
tisfied,  or  otherwife  to  award  procefs  for  levying  the 
money  by  capias,  fieri  facias,  or  elegit,  againft  the  maf- 
ter or  owners  of  the  fhip,  as  the  court  (hall  think  proper. 
12  Ann.  cap.  23.  Jlat.  2.  feci.  24. 

Provided  that  in  cafe  fuch  mafter  or  owners  (hall  in 
the  faid  court  fliew  any  probable  ground  of  grievance 
by  the  faid  order,  they  may  be  admitted  to  traverfe  the 
fame,  giving  fecurity  in  the  penally  of  fifty  pounds,  to 
anfwer  the  cofts  of  fuch  traverfe,  in  cafe  it  be  -deter- 
mined againft  them.     Ditto,  felt  25. 

All  mafters  of  (hips  bound  for  Ireland,  the  ides  of 
Man,  Jerfey,  Guemfey,  or  Scilly,  fhall  upon  warrant  to 
them  directed  of  a  juftice  of  peace  of  the  county,  &c 
where  fuch  fhip  {hall  lie,  take  on  board  fuch  vagrants 
as  (hall  be  named  in  the  warrant,  and  convey  them  to 
fuch  place  in  Ireland,  the  Ifle  of  Man,  Jerfey,  Guem- 
fey, or  Scilly,  as  fuch  fhall  be  bound  to,  or  arrive  a: ; 
and  for  the  charges  thereof,  the  conftable,  or  the  perfon 
who  ferves  him  with  the  warrant  fhall  pay  him  fuch  rate 
as  the  quarter-feffions  fhall  appoint,  and  fuch  mafter  (hall 
on  the  back  of  the  warrant  fign  a  receipt  for  the  money, 
and  alfo  for  the  vagrants;  which  warrant  (hall  be  pro- 
duced to  the  juftice  who  figned  the  fame,  and  upon  his 
allowance  thereof  under  his  hand,  the  money  (hall  be 
repaid  by  the  county;    and  every  mafter'  of  iuch  fhip, 
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neglefting  to  rei.eive  or  tranfport  fuch  v.igranfs,  or  to  en- 
dorfe  I'uch  receipt,  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds,  to  be  levied  by 
diftrels,  or  fale  of  the  fhip,  or  any  goods  within  the  fame, 
by  warrant  of  any  juftice  of  peace  for  the  fame  county, 
&c.     Ditto,/.  26. 

Confirmed  by  13  Geo.  II.  pag.  478,  and  479. 
Matters  of  fhips  knowingly  importing  foreign  cut  whale- 
fins,  or  whale- bone-,  fhall  forfeit  fifty  pounds,  &c.     4  and 
5  Ann.  c.  1 2.  /.  6. 

No  perfon  fhall  export  out  of  England,  Wales,  or  Ber- 
wick, or  from  the  ifles  of  Jerfey,  or  Guernfey,  with  Sark 
and  Alderney,  (being  under  the  -government  of  Guernfey) 
or  out  of  Ireland,  into  any  parts  out  of  the  dominions  afore- 
faid,  any  fheep,  or  wool,  of  the  breed  or  growth  of  Eng- 
land, or  Ireland,  or.  dominion  aforefaid,  or  any  woolfels, 
mortlings,  orfhorlings,  or  any  yarn  of  wool,  or  any  wool- 
flocks,  fuller's  earth,  or  fulling  clay ;  nor  fhall  pack  or 
load  upon  any  horfe,  cart  or  carriage,  or  lay  on  board  any 
fbip  or  veffel  any  fuch  fheep,  wool,  &c.  to  the  intent  to 
export  the  fame.     12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  /.  1. 

No  wool,  woolfels,  mortlings,  fhorlings,  yarn  of 
wool,  wool-flocks,  fullers  earth,  or  fulling  clay,  fhall  be 
exported  out  of  England,  Wales,  or  Ireland,  unto  the  ifles 
of  Jerfey,  or  Guernfey,  Sark,  or  Alderney,  except  as  in 
this  aft  fhall  be  appointed.     Ditto,  f.  3. 

All  offences  aforefaid  fhall  be  fubjeft  to  the  penalties 
following,  viz.  the  fheep,  wools,  &c.  fhall  be  forfeited, 
and  every  offender  fhall  forfeit  twenty  millings  for  every 
fheep,  and  three  fhillings  for  every  pound  of  wool,  wool- 
fels, mortlings,  fhorlings,  yarn  of  wool,  wool-flocks,  fuller's 
earth,  or  fulling  clay,  and  the  owners  of  the  veffel  know- 
ing fuch  offence  fhall  forfeit  all  their  intereft  in  the  fhips, 
and  the  matter  and  mariners  knowing  fuch  offence,  and 
willingly  affifting  thereunto,  fhall  forfeit  all  their  goods, 
and  have  imprifonment  three  months.     Ditto,  f.  4. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  tranfport  any  fheep,  wool,  &c.  con- 
trary to  this  aft,  and  be  thereof  convicted,  he  fhall  be  dif- 
abled  to  require  any  debt  or  account  of  any  faftor  or  others, 
for  any  debt  or  eftate,  belonging  to  fuch  offender.  Ditto, 
feci.  5. 

Provided  that  every  offence  contrary  to  this  aft  may  be 
inquired  of,  heard  and  determined  in  the  country,  where 
fuch  fheep,  wool,  &c.  fhall  be  packed  or  laid  on  board,  or 
in  the  county  where  fuch  offenders  fhall  be  apprehended 
for  fuch  offence.     Ditto,  f.  6. 

No  perfon  fhall  be  impeached  for  any  offence  aforefaid, 
unlefs  fuch  perfon  be  profecuted,  within  one  year  next  en- 
fuing  fuch  offence.     Diio,/.  7. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  feize  to  his  own  ufe, 
and  to  the  ufe  of  the  king,  all  fuch  fheep,  wool,  &c.  as 
he  fhall  difcover  to  be  laid  on  board,  in  any  fhip  or  boat, 
or  to  be  laid  on  fhore  near  the  fea  or  any  navigable  river, 
to  the  intent  to  be  exported  ;  and  fuch  perfon  as  fhall  feize 
anv  fuch  fheep,  wool,  &c.  fhall  have  the  moiety  thereof. 
'Ditto,/.  8. 

Such  perfon  as  fhall  make  any  fuch  feizure,  fhall  not  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence  upon  his  oath,  againff  any  per- 
fon indifted  by  virtue  of  this  aft.     Ditto,/.  9. 

Every  fhip  or  boat,  whereof  any  alien  born,  or  any  na- 
tural born  fubjeft,  not  inhabiting  within  the  realm,  fhall 
be  owner  or  part-owner,  and  wherein  any  fheep,  wool, 
&c.  fhali  be  fhipped  contrary  to  this  aft,  fhall  be  forfeited 
to  the  king.     Ditto,/.  10. 

This  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  any  lamb-fkin  ready  drefled 
fit  for  linings.     Ditto,/.  11. 

This  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  the  tranfportlng  of  any 
fuch  woolfels,  or  pelts  with  wool  upon  them,  or  to  any 
beds  fluffed  with  flocks,  which  fhall  be  employed  in  any 
fhip  for  neceffary  ufe,  about  the  ordnance,  or  other  thing, 
or  for  the  ufe  of  the  perfons  in  fuch  fhip,  and  which  fhall 
not  be  fold  in  foreign  parts;  nor  to  the  exporting  of  any 
wether  fheep,  or  of  the  wool  growing  upon  any  fuch,  for 
the  food  of  the  company  or  paffengers.     Ditto,/.  12. 

This  aft  fhall  not  extend  to  any  fuch  wool  to  beexport- 
ed  from  the  port  of  Southampton,  unto  the  ifles  of  Jerfey 
and  Guernfey,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  thole 
ifles,  fo  as  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  fhip  fuch  wool  do,  before 
the  fhipping,  deliver  unio  the  cuftomer,  comptroller, 
furveyor,  or  fearcher,  of  the  port  of  Southampton,  a  wri- 
ting under  the  feal  of  the  governor  of  the  fame  ifles, 
7S 


which  fhall  exprefs  that  the  party  is  authorized  to  export'  fo 
much  wool,  expreffing  the  number  of  the  tods  to  the  fame 
ifles,  to  be  ufed  in  one  of  the  fame  ifles,  or  in  fome  of  the 
members  of  the  fame,  and  that  fuch  party  hath  entered  in- 
to bond  to  his  majefty's  ufe,  for  the  lading  the  wool  in 
that  ifle.  And  the  quantity  of  wool  to  be  exported  into 
the  faid  ifles  in  one  year,  to  begin  from  the  firftof  January, 
may  not  exceed  the  quantity  here-under  fpecified,  viz.  to 
Jerfey  two  thoufand  tods  of  unkembed  wool ,  and  to  Guern- 
fey one  thoufand  tods  of  unkembed  wool,  and  to  Al- 
derney two  hundred  tods,  and  to  Sark  one  hundred  tods, 
every  Tod  not  exceeding  thirty-two  pounds.     Ditto,  /. 

Confirmed  by  13  Car.  II.  c.  14.  And  granted  that  one 
thoufand  tods  for  Guernfey,  two  thoufand  for  Jerfey,  two 
hundred  for  Alderney,  and  one  hundred  for  Sark,  may  be 
exported  more  than  by  this  aft,  by  that  of  1  TVill.  and 
Mar.  flat.  1.  c.  32.  /  14. 

No  wool  fhall  be  fhipped  from  Ireland,  but  from  Dub- 
lin, Waterford,  Youghall,  Kingfale,  Cork,  and  Drog- 
heda.     Will,  and  Mar.  Jlat.  c.  32.  /  6. 

If  any  owner  of  any  fhip,  or  any  matter  or  mariner, 
knowing  of  the  exportation  of  any  fheeps-wool,  woolfels, 
mortlings,  fhorlings,  yarn  of  wool,  wool-flocks,  fullers- 
earth,  fulling-clay,  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  contrary  to  the 
afts,  fhall  within  three  months  after  the  knowledge  there- 
of, or  after  his  return  into  England,  Ireland,  Berwick,  or 
Wales,  give  the  firft  information  before  any  of  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  before  the 
head-officer  of  any  port  where  he  fhall  firft  arrive,  upon 
oath,  of  the  number  and  quantity  of  fuch  fheeps-wool, 
woolfels,  &c.  fo  exported,  and  by  whom,  where,  and  in 
what  fhip,  and  fhall  be  ready,  upon  warning  by  procefs, 
to  juftify  the  fame;  fuch  owners,  matter,  or  mariners, 
fhall  not  be  liable  to  any  of  the  penalties.     Ditto,  /.  8. 

Continued  indefinitely  by  7  Will.  III.  c.  28.  which  is 
continued  indefinitely,  by  9  Will.  III.  cap.  40. 

The  aft  1  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  32.  fhall  continue. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  from  the  places  in  the 
faid  aft  limited,  to  import  into  England  from  Ireland,  any 
quantities  of  wool,  to  the  ports  hereafter  mentioned,  viz. 
Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  Chefter,  Briftol,  Bridgewater, 
Minehead,  Barnftable,  and  Biddeford,  and  to  no  other. 
Ditto,  /.  5. 

All  certificates  given  for  the  landing  of  wool  from  Ire- 
land, or  from  one  port  to  another  in  England,  fhall  be 
written  upon  paper,  not  parchment,  and  the  quantities 
fhall  not  be  obliterated  or  interlined.     Ditto,  foil.  7. 

No  fhip  fhall  export  any  woo),  or  any  other  of  the  com- 
modities aforefaid,  under  forfeiture  of  the  commodities  and 
veffel,  and  treble  the  value,  with  treble  cofts;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hundred,  port  or  place  exempt,  next  ad- 
joining to  the  fea  coafts,  out  of,  or  through  which,  any 
wool,  or  other  of  the  commodities  aforefaid,  fhall  be  fo 
exported,  fhall  forfeit  twenty  pounds,  if  the  wool  be  un- 
der the  value  of  ten  pounds,  but  if  it  be  of  greater  value, 
then  treble  the  value  thereof  fo  exported,  as  alfo  treble 
cofts.     Ditto,  foil.  8. 

All  perfons  who  fhall  beaffifting  in  carrying  or  exporting 
any  of  the  faid  commodities  out  of  this  realm  (being  con- 
vifted)  fhall  fuffer  three  years  imprifonmenr,  and  the 
owner  of  the  wool,  &c.  and  every  perfon  affifting  in  carry- 
ing or  exporting  of  them,  fhall  anfwer  treble  the  value  of 
fuch  penalties,  which  fuch  inhabitants  fhall  be  fo  charged 
with,  as  alfo  treble  cofts.     Ditto,  foil.  10. 

For  preventing  the  exportation  of  wool,  &c.  the  com- 
mifiioners  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral, 
fhall  appoint  one  fhip  of  the  fifth  rate,  and  two  fhips  of 
thefixth  rate,  and  four  armed  floops,  conftantly  to  cruize 
off  the  North  Foreland  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  with  orders 
for  feizing  all  veifels  which  fhall  export  wool,  &c.   Ditto, 

foa.  14. 

Continued  indefinitely  by  9  Will.  III.  c.  40. 

No  perfon  fhall  export  from  Ireland  into  any  places, 
other  than  the  parts  within  England  or  Wales,  any  wool, 
woolfels,  fhorlings,  mortlings,  wool-flocks,  worfted,  bay, 
or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferge,  bays,  kerfeys,  fays,  frizes, 
druggets,  cloth  ferges,  fhalloons,  or  any  other  drapery 
fluffs  or  woollen  manufaftures,  made  up  or  mixed  with 
wool,  or  wool-flocks,  or  fhall  load  upon  any  horfe  or  car- 
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riage,  or  lay  on  board  any  (hip  in  any  place  of  Ireland,  any 
fuch  wool,  &c.  to  the  intent  to  export  the  fame,  except  as 
aforefaid,    10  and  ri  Will.Ill.  c.  10.  fed.  I. 

All  offenders  aforefaid  fhall  be  fubjeft  to  the  penalties 
following,  viz.  the  wool,  &c.  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
offenders  fhall  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds  ;  and  every  fnip 
or  bottom,  wherein  any  of  the  faid  commodities  fhall  be 
(hipped,  or  laid  on  board,  (hall  be  forfeited  ;  and  the 
mafter  and  mariners,  or  any  porters,  or  other  perfons, 
knowing  fuch  offence  and  affifting  therein,  fhall  forfeit 
forty  pounds.     Ditto,  feil.  2. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  feize  and  convey  to 
his  majeffy's  next  warehoufe,  all  fuch  wool,  &c.  as  he  (hall 
difcover  to  be  laid  on  board  any  (hips;  and  it  (hall  be  law- 
ful for  any  perfon  to  feize  every  fuch  (hip,  wherein  any  of 
the  faid  commodities  fhall  be  (hipped  contrary  to  this  aft. 
Ditto,  feil.  4. 

For  every  (hip  which  (hall  fail  from  Ireland,  in  order 
to  export  any  of  the  commodities  aforefaid  to  this  king- 
dom, bond  fhall  be  given  by  two  known  inhabitants  of  or 
near  the  place,  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  belong- 
ing to  the  port  in  Ireland,  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods, 
before  the  fhip  fhall  be  permitted  to  lade  any  of  the  com- 
modities aforefaid,  with  condition,  that  if  the  fhip  (hall 
take  on  board  any  of  the  faid  goods  in  Ireland,  all  the  faid 
goods  (hall  be  brought  by  the  fame  fhip  to  fome  port  in 
England  or  Wales,  and  fhall  there  unlade  the  fame,  and 
pay  the  duties  thereof  (the  danger  of  the  feas  excepted)  and 
every  fhip  which  fhall  lade  any  of  the  faid  goods,  until 
fuch  bond  be  given,  fhall  be  forfeited  as  aforefaid.  Ditto, 
fea.  5. 

All  fuch  goods,  exported  from  Ireland  into  this  king- 
dom or  Wales,  fhall  be  (hipped  off  at  the  ports  of  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Youghal!,  Kingfale,  Cork,  and  Drogheda, 
and  from  no  other  port ;  nor  fhall  be  imported  into  any 
parts  of  England  or  Wales,  other  than  Biddeford,  Barn- 
ftable,  Minehead,  Bridgwater,  Briftol,  Milford-Haven, 
Chefter,  and  Liverpoole.     Ditto,  f.  10. 

See  1  Will,  and  Mar.Jlat.  1.  c.  32.  f.  6.  and  7.  and  8 
Will.  III.  c.  28.  /  5. 

It  (hall  be  lawful  to  import  from  any  of  fhe  aforefaid 
ports  in  Ireland,  any  wool,  &c.  into  fuch  ports  of  this 
kingdom  as  aforefaid,  fb  as  notice  be  firft  given  to  the 
commiffioners  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  in  this  kingdom,  or 
to  the  cuftomer  or  colleftor,  in  the  ports  to  which  the 
fame  is  to  be  brought,  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  package, 
with  the  marks  and  numbers  thereof,  the  narhe  of  the  fhip 
and  mafter,  and  the  port  to  which  they  are  to  be  im- 
ported, and  fo  as  bond  be  firft  entered  into,  to  the  ufe  of 
his  majefty,  with  one  or  more  fureties,  in  treble  the  value 
of  the  goods,  that  the  fame  fhall  (dangers  of  the  feas  ex- 
cepted) be  landed  accordingly,  and  fo  as  a  licence  be  firft 
taken,  under  the  hands  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms, or  from  the  cuftomer  or  colleftor,  where  fuch  bond 
is  given  for  the  landing  thereof,  which  licence  they  are  to 
grant  without  fee.     Ditto,/.  14. 

All  wool,  (hips,  or  boats,  fo  feized,  fhall  be  forfeited, 
and  fuch  wool  fhall  be  lodged  in  the  king's  warehoufe,  in 
fuch  pott  where  it  (hall  be  feized,  or  into  which  it  fhall 
be  brought,  and,  being  condemned,  fhall  be  expofed  pub- 
lickly  to  fale  after  twenty-one  days  notice  being  given  in 
writing  at  the  cuftomhoufe  of  the  port,  and  on  the  Royal- 
Exchange  of  London,  by  inch  of  candle  to  the  beft  bidder  ; 
and  all  (hips  that  (hall  be  condemned  as  aforefaid,  (hall  be 
expofed  to  fale  in  like  manner,  &c.     Ditto,  f.  17. 

No  wool,  &c.  of  the  produft  or  manufacture  of  any  of 
the  Englifh  plantations  in  America,  (hall  be  laden  on  board 
any  (hip,  in  any  of  the  Englifh  plantations ;  as  likewife  no 
fuch  wool,  &c.  being  of  the  produft  or  manufacture  of  the 
Englifh  plantations  in  America,  fhall  be  loaden  upon  any 
horfe  or  carriage,  to  the  intent  to  be  exported,  or  convey- 
ed out  of  the  faid  plantations  to  any  other  of  the  faid  plan- 
tations, or  to  any  other  place,  upon  the  like  penalties  up- 
on every  offender,  as  are  provided  by  this  aft  for  the  like 
offences  in  Ireland,  &c.     Ditto,  f.  19. 

Perfons  who  (hall  be  guilty  of  any  offence,  contrary  to 
any  aft  of  parliament  made  for  preventing  the  exportation 
of  wool,  may  be  profecuted  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts 
at  Weftminfter,  and  a  capias  (hall  iflue  the  firft  procefs, 
fpecifying  the  fum  of  the  penalty,  and  fuch  perfons  fhall  give 


good  bail,  by  natural  born  fubjefts  or  denizens,  to  appear 
in  the  court  at  the  return  of  fuch  writ,  and  fhall  likewife 
give  bail  by  fuch  perfons  as  aforefaid,  in  court,  to  anfwer 
the  penalties  in  cafe  they  be  convift,  or  to  yield  their  bodies 
to  prifon.     Ditto,  f  20. 

All  aftions  and  informations  which  (hall  be  profecuted, 
by  virtue  of  any  aft,  for  preventing  the  exportation  of 
wool,  or  woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland,  fhall  be  tried 
in  any  of  the  four  courts  at  Dublin,  by  a  jury  of  freehol- 
ders, to  be  fummoned  out  of  any  other  county,  than  that 
wherein  the  faft  was  committed ;  and  the  firft  three  who 
have  been  affifting  in  exporting  of  wool  or  woollen  com- 
modities, who  fhall  inform  any  juftice  of  peace  thereof, 
whereby  the  punifhment  may  be  inflicted,  fuch  difcoverer 
(not  being  the  owner  or  part-owner  thereof)  fhall  not  fuf- 
fer  any  of  the  punifhment.     3  Geo.  I.  c.  21 .  f.  5. 

If  any  perfon  (hall  be  in  prifon  for  want  of  bail,  for  un- 
lawful exportation  of  wool  or  woolfels,  and  fhall  refufe  to 
appear,  or  plead  to  a  declaration  or  information  delivered 
to  fuch  perfon,  or  to  the  goaler,  or  turnkey,  by  the  fpace 
of  one  term,  judgment  (hall  be  entered  againft  him  by  de- 
fault ;  and,  in  cafe  judgment  be  obtained  againft  any  fuch 
perfon,  and  he  fhall  not  pay  the  fum  recovered  within 
three  months  after  entering  up  of  fuch  judgment,  the  court 
fhall,  by  order,  caufe  fuch  offender  to  be  tranfported  in  the 
fame  manner  as  felons,  for  feven  years ;  and,  if  fuch  offen- 
der (hall  return  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  feven  years,  he  (hall  fuffer  as  a  felon, 
without  benefit  of  the  clergy.     4.  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  f  6. 

The  like  provifion  made  for  preventing  the  exportation 
of  wool,  in  1  Will,  and  Mar.Jiat.  1.  c.  32.  is  directed  to 
extend  to  woolfels,  mortlings,  fhorlings,  yarn  of  wool, 
wool  flocks,  fuller's  earth,  fulling  clay,  and  tobacco  pipe 
clay,  carried  coaftwife.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  /.  14. 

All  fuch  wool,  and  other  the  commodities  mentioned  in 
10  and  1 1  Will.  3.  c.  10.  which  (hall  be  carried  or  laid  on 
fhore  near  the  fea,  or  any  navigable  river,  to  the  intent  to 
be  exported  out  of  Ireland,  contrary  to  that  act,  (hall  be 
forfeited,  and  the  offender  fhall  be  liable  to  the  penalties, 
■is  perfons  by  that  aft  are  fubjeft  to  for  exporting  of  wool, 
&c.     Ditto,  f.  21. 

The  commiffioners  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  (hall  appoint  three  (hips  of  the 
fixth  rate,  and  eight,  or  more,  armed  floops,  conffantly  to 
cruize  on  the  coaft  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  or- 
ders for  feizing  all  veffels  in  which  any  worfted,  bay  or 
woollen  yarn,  or  any  drapery  fluffs,  or  woollen  manufac- 
tures, made  up  or  mixed  with  wool  or  wool-flocks,  (hall 
be  exported  or  laden  from  Ireland  into  foreign  parts,  &c. 
5  Geo.  II.  c.  II.  f.  I. 

See  10  and  II  Wm.  III.  c.  10.  f.  16. 

It  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  commander  of  every  fuch  fhip 
and  (loop,  within  the  limits  of  the  ftation  afligned  to  fuch 
(hip  or  (loop,  to  enter  and  fearch  any  veffel ;  and,  if- 
any  of  the  faid  prohibited  commodities  be  found  therein, 
and  the  mafter  of  fuch  veffel  fhall  not  immediately  produce 
a  cocket  or  warranr,  licenfing  the  exportation  thereof,  to 
feize  fuch  veffel,  and  to  carry  the  fame  with  the  crew  and 
cargo  into  any  port  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Ditto., 
fea.  2. 

Every  fuch  veffel,  and  all  the  faid  prohibited  commo- 
dities found  therein,  (ball  be  forfeited,  and  the  faid  prohi- 
bited commodities  fhali  be  lodged  in  the  king's  warehoufe, 
in  fuch  port  into  which  fuch  veffel  fhall  be  carried,  until  it 
be  condemned  ;  and,  being  condemned,  (hall  be  expofed  to 
fale  after  twenty-one  days  notice  in  writing,  affixed  upon 
the  cuftomhoufe  of  the  port,  by  inch  of  candle,  to  the  beft 
bidder;  and  every  fuch  veffel  (hall,  after  condemnation, 
be  expofed  to  fale  in  like  manner,  &c.     Ditto,  f.  3. 

This  act  fhall  not  make  void  any  other  penalties  inflict- 
ed by  any  former  law  upon  the  exportation  of  wool  and 
woollen  manufactures.     Ditto,  f.  7. 

All  wool,  and  woolen  or  bay  yarn,  woolfels,  fhor- 
lings, mortlings,  wool-flocks,  worfted,  yarn,  cloth,  ferge, 
bays,  kerfies,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  cloth  ferges,  fhalloons, 
fluffs,  and  other  draperies  and  woollen  manufactures,  or 
mixed  with  wool,  or  wool-flocks,  which  fhall  be  exported 
from  Ireland  after  the  firft  of  May  1740,  into  the  ports  of 
this  kingdom  hereafter  mentioned,  (hall  be  (hipped  oft, 
and  entered  at  the  poits  of  Dublin,  Watejford,  Youghall, 
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Kingfale,  Cork,  Drogheda,  New  Rofs,  Newry,  Wexford, 
Wicklow,  Sligoe,  Limeric,  Galway,  and  Dundalk,  in  the 
faid  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  from  no  other  port  or  place; 
nor  (hall  the  fame  be  imported  into  any  parts  of  this  king- 
dom, other  than  the  ports  of  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,  Mine- 
head,  Bridgewater,  Briftol,  Milford-Haven,  Chefler,  and 
Liverpoole,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  faid  ports  of 
Newry,  Wexford,  Wicklow,  Sligoe,  Limeric,  Galway, 
and  Dundalk,  had  been  particularly  named  for  exportation 
of  the  faid  goods,  in  the  act  10  and  n  Will.  III.  intitled, 
An  Aft  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of  Wool  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  and  England,  and  for  other  purpofes 
therein  mentioned.     12  Geo.  II.  p.  438. 

See  the  faid  aSt,fefi.  10. 

By  this  ail;  wool,  &c.  under  the  reftriftion  of  the  above 
aft,  may  be  exported  from  any  port  of  Ireland  into  any 
port  of  England. 

By  26  Geo.  II.  after  the  twenty-fifth  of  December, 
1739,  no  wool,  or  any  of  the  faid  goods,  fhall  be  loaden 
on  board  any  fhip  or  boat  in  Ireland,  or  imported  from 
thence  into  this  kingdom,  but  in  fuch  veffels  or  boats  as 
fhall  be  of  the  built  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  wholly 
owned  and  manned  by  the  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom  or 
Ireland,  and  duly  regiffered  in  the  manner  hereafter  'men- 
tioned, under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  faid  goods, 
or  the  value  thereof,  and  of  the  veflel  or  boat  in  which  the 
fame  fhall  be  laden,  together  with  all  her  ammunition  and 
furniture. 

After  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1739,  no  fhip  or 
veflel  fhall  pafs  as  a  fhip  of  the  built  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  fo  as  to  be  qualified  to  take  on  'board  in  any  of  the 
ports  of  Ireland,  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  any  wool,  or 
other  the  fpecies  before-mentioned,  in  order  to  import  the 
fame  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  aft  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  until  the  perfons  claiming  property  in  the 
faid  fhip  fhall  regifter  the  fame  as  followeth,  viz.  proof  fhall 
be  made  upon  the  oath  (or  affirmation,  in  cafe  the  perfon 
be  a  Quaker)  of  one  or  more  of  the  owners,  before  the 
colleftor  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  in  fuch  port  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  refpeftively,  to  which  fuch  veflel 
fhall  belong;  which  oath  or  affirmation  the  faid  officers  are 
authorized  to  adminifter  in  the  tenor  following: 

I  A.  B.  do  make  oath  (or  being  a  Quaker,  do  folemnly 
affirm)  that  the  fhip  of 

•whereof  is  at  prefent  mafter 

being  built  of  tons,  was 

buiit  at  in  the  year  and  that 

of  and  of 

are  at  prefent  owners  thereof;  and  that  no 
foreigner  direftly  or  indireftly,  hath  any  fhare,  part,  or  in- 
tereft  therein. 

A  certificate  of  which  oath  or  affirmation,  attefted  by  the 
colleftor  or  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  who  adminiftered 
the  fame,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  fhall,  after  having 
been  registered  by  them,  be  delivered  to  the  matter  of  the 
fhip  for  the  fecurity  of  her  navigation,  a  duplicate  of  which 
regifter  fhall  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms in  the  port  of  London,  to  be  entered  in  the  general 
regifter,  to  be  there  kept  by  them  for  this  purpofe. 

No  (hip's  name  regiftered  fhall  be  afterwards  changed, 
without  regiftering  fuch  fhip  again  (which  is  likewife  to 
be  done  upon  any  transfer  of  property  to  another  port)  and 
delivering  up  the  former  certificate  to  be  cancelled,  under 
the  fame  penalties,  and  in  the  like  method  as  is  before  di- 
rected :  and  in  cafe  of  any  alteration  of  property,  in  the 
fame  port,  by  the  fale  of  one  or  more  ftiares  in  any  fhip, 
after  regiftering  thereof,  fuch  fale  fhall  always  be  acknow- 
ledged by  indorfement  on  the  certificate  of  the  regifter  be- 
fore two  witnefles,  to  prove  that  the  entire  property  of  fuch 
fhip  remains  to  fome  of  the  fubjefts  of  (jFeat  Britain  or 
Ireland,  if  any  difpute  arifes  concerning  the  fame. 

After  the  faid  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1739,  no  co- 
verlids, waddings,  or  other  manufaftures,  or  pretended  ma- 
nufactures, made  of  wool,  flightly  Hitched  or  put  together, 
fo  as  the  fame  may  be  reduced  to,  and  made  ufe  of  as  wool 
again,  or  mattreffes,  or  beds  fluffed  with  combed  wool,  or 
wool  fit  for  combing,  fhall  be  exported  from  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  to  parts  beyond  the  leas,  under  the  like  penal- 
ties, which  are  by  law  inflicted  on  perfons  concerned  in  the 
exportation  of  wool. 
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No  wool,  woolfels,  mortlings,  fhorling?,  wool-flocks, 
worfted,  bay,  or  woollen  yarn,  fhall  be  packed  up  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  in  any  box,  cheft,  or  other  package, 
but  in  packs,  or  truffes  of  leather  or  canvas,  commonly 
called  packcloth;  and  all  fuch  packs  or  truffes  fhall  be  mark- 
ed on  the  outfide,  with  the  refpeftive  words  WOOL,  or 
\  ARN,  in  large  letters,  not  lets  than  three  inches  in  length, 
under  the  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  wool,  or  other  the  goods  a- 
forefaid,  with  the  package,  and  three  fhillings  for  every 
pound  weight  thereof,  to  be  paiJ  by  the  owner  or  packer. 

No  wool,  woolfels,  &c.  crewel,  or  wool  flightly  ma- 
nufactured as  aforefaid,  fhall,  after  the  faid  twenty-filth  of 
December,  1739,  be  put  on  board  any  fhip  or  boar,  bound 
to  parts  beyond  the  feas,  or  fhall  be  laden  in  order  to  be 
carried  coaftwife,  or  from  one  port  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  to  another,  unlefs  notice  be  firft  given  to  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms,  or  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  the  port,  from  which  the  fame  is  intended  to  be  export- 
ed, of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  package,  together  with  the 
marks  and  numbers  thereof,  with  the  name  of  the  fhip  and 
matter,  on  which  the  faid  goods  are  to  be  laden,  as  likewife 
the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  faid  goods,  and  the  places 
of  their  abode,  and  the  port  into  which  the  fame  are  intend- 
ed to  be  imported,  and  to  whom  configned ;  and,  unlefs 
bond  be  firft  entered  into,  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  with 
one  or  more  fufficient  fecurities,  in  treble  the  value  of  the 
goods  intended  to  be  carried  coaftwife,  that  the  fame  fhall 
(the  danger  of  the  feas  excepted)  be  landed  accordingly, 
notice  whereof  fhall  be  forthwith  tranfmitted  by  the  collec- 
tor and  comptroller  of  the  port,  from  whence  the  fame  fhall 
be  exported,  to  the  colleftor  and  comptroller  of  the  port, 
to  which  the  fame  is  intended  to  be  imported,  and  entry 
made  in  the  manner  required  by  this  or  any  other  aft  ;  and, 
unlefs  a  licence  be  firft  taken  under  the  hands  of  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms,  or  any  three  of  them,  or  from 
the  colleftor  and  comptroller  where  fuch  bond  is  given,  as 
aforefaid,  which  licence  they  are  to  grant  without  any 
charge  to  the  perfon  demanding  the  fame;  and  all  fuch 
bonds,  fo  entered  into  as  aforefaid,  fhall  not  be  difcharged, 
but  by  producing  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  feal  of 
the  colleftor  and  comptroller  of  the  port  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  where  fuch  goods  were  landed,  fetting  forth 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  package,  together  with  the  marks 
and  numbers  thereof,  with  the  name  of  the  fhip  and  mat- 
ter out  of  which  fuch  goods  were  landed;  and  all  fuch  bonds 
as  fhall  remain  undifcharged  after  fix  months,  fhall  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great 
Britain,  or  the  commiffioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland, 
who  are  to  put  them  in  fuit  immediately:  and  if  any  wool, 
woolfels,  &c.  crewels,  or  wool  flightly  manufactured,  fhall 
be  laden  on  board  any  veflel  or  boat  to  be  caned  coaftwife, 
or  from  one  port  to  another,  before  fuch  bond  entered  in- 
to, and  licence  taken  out,  as  aforefaid,  and  before  all  the 
direftions  of  this  and  every  other  aft,  made  to  prevent  the 
tranfportation  of  any  of  the  goods  aforefaid,  fhall  be  fully 
complied  with,  fo  far  as  the  fame  relate  to  the  exporter 
or  proprietor  of  fuch  goods ;  or  if  any  of  the  faid  goods 
fhall  be  laden  on  board  any  veflel  or  boa:,  bound  to  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  then  all  fuch  goods,  or  the  value,  fhall  be 
forfeited,  together  with  the  veflel  or  boat,  and  all  her  am- 
munition and  furniture. 

Nothing  herein  contained  fhall  extend  to  alter  or  leflen 
any  other  fecurity  now  required  by  law  for  goods  carried 
coaftwife,  or  to  repeal  any  law  now  in  force,  made  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  wool,  or  any  the  commodities 
aforefaid. 

After  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1739,  if  the  maf- 
ter  of  any  veflel  employed  in  the  clandelline  exporting 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  parts  beyond  the  feas, 
any  wool  or  other  goods  before- mentioned,  or  in  the  clan- 
delline importing  from  Ireland,  any  woollen  cloth,  ferges, 
bays,  or  any  other  drapery  fluffs  or  woollen  manufaftures, 
made  and  manufactured  in  Ireland  ;  or  if  the  mate,  or 
any  of  the  mariners  fhall  give  an  account  in  fix  months 
after  (hipping  or  exporting  any  of  the  goods  before- men- 
tioned, to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  England 
or  Scotland,  or  the  commiffioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ire- 
land, refpeftively,  of  the  name  of  the  fhip,  and  the 
fpecies,  and  quantities  of  fuch  goods,  fo  clandtflinely  ex- 
ported or  (hipped  for  exportation,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  owners,  or  perfons  who  aft  in  their  aid  and  affift- 
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ance,  fo  as  they  may  be  profecuted  and  convifted  for  fuch 
offence;  fuch  mafter,  mate,  or  manner,  fhall  not  only 
be  indemnified  for  fo  doing,  but  {hall  be  acquitted  and 
difcharged  from  any  penalties  they  are  by  law  fubjeft  to 
for  fuch  offence,  and  fhall  alfo  receive  three-fourth  parts  of 
the  forfeitures,  clear  of  charges,  &c. 

If  any  officer,  or  other  perfon  that  fhall  aft  in  aid  of 
any  officer,  in  putting  this  act  ill  execution,  fhall  be  ob- 
ftruifled,  wounded,  or  beaten,  in  feizing  any  wool,  &c. 
either  in  the  day  or  night  time,  by  land  or  water,  the 
petfons  who  fhall  fo  obftruft,  &c.  or  any  perfon  who, 
being  armed  with  offenfive  weapons,  or  wearing  any  made 
or  other  difguife,  fhall  refcue,  or  attempt  to  refcue,  any 
of  the  goods  aforefaid,  which  fhall  be  feized  by  any  officer, 
and  fhall  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  faid  offences,  fhall  be 
tranfported  to  fome  of  the  plantations  in  America,  for 
fuch  term  as  the  court,  befoie  whom  fuch  offenders  fhall 
be  convifted,  fhall  think  fit,  not  exceeding  feven  years, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  by  the  act  4  Geo.  I.  For  the  further 
preventing  Robbery,  Burglary,  and  other  Felonies,  &c. 
and  by  another  aft  1  Geo.  I.  for  the  preventing  Robbery 
and  other  Felonies,  and  for  the  more  effeftual  Tranfpor- 
tation  of  Felons,  the  offenders  therein  mentioned  are  to 
be  tranfported  to  the  faid  plantations  ;  and,  if  any  fuch 
offenders  fhall  return  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  they  fhall  be  tranf- 
ported, they  fhall  fuffer  as  felons,  without  the  benefit  of 
clergy. 

By  5  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  f.  3.  no  coffee  fhall  be  put  on 
board  any  fhip  in  any  of  his  majefty's  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica, until  the  planter  or  his  known  agent  fhall  make  oath, 
or  affirmation,  before  two  juftices  of  peace,  that  the  fame 
is  of  the  growth  of  fuch  planter's  plantation,  which  oath, 
&c.  (hall  be  produced  to  the  colleftor,  comptroller,  and 
naval  officer,  by  the  perfon  who  fhall  enter  fuch  coffee; 
and  fuch  perfons  fhall  likewife  make  oath,  or  affirmation, 
before  the  faid  officers,  that  the  coffee  then  to  be  (hipped 
is  the  fame  that  is  mentioned  in  fuch  oath,  &c.  of  the 
planter ;  and  the  colleftor,  and  comptroller,  and  naval 
officer,  are  required  to  deliver  a  certificate  of  fuch  affida- 
vit to  the  commander  of  fuch  fhip,  on  board  which  the 
faid  coffee  is  to  be  (hipped,  and  the  mafter  of  fuch  fhip 
fhall,  before  clearing  his  fhip,  alfo  make  oath,  that  he 
has  received  fuch  coffee  on  hoard,  and  that  he  has  no 
other  coffee  on  board  than  fuch,  for  which  proofs  (hall  be 
made  as  aforefaid,  and  that  he  will  not  take  any  more 
coffee  on  board  before  his  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  and 
making  a  report  of  his  lading  there;  for  which  affidavit 
and  certificate,  the  colleftor,  and  comptroller,  or  naval 
officer,  (hall  receive  five  (hillings  ;  and  all  certificates  of 
fuch  affidavit  (hall,  by  the  commander  of  fuch  (hip,  be 
produced  to  the  colleftor  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms, 
at  the  pott  where  fuch  (hip  (hall  unlade,  and  the  mafter 
fhall  deliver  to  fuch  colleftor  and  comptroller,  a  certificate 
of  the  colleftor  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
naval  officer  of  the  place,  where  fuch  coffee  fhall  have 
been  (hipped,  or  any  two  of  them,  teftifying  the  particu  - 
lar  quantities  of  fuch  coffee,/_and  of  which  fuch  proofs 
fhall  be  made,  fpecifying  the.  package,  with  the  marks, 
numbers,  and  weights  of  each  package;  and  the  mafter 
fhall  likewife  make  oath,  or  affirm,  that  the  coffee  in  the 
certificate  was  taken  on  board  as  in  the  certificate,  and 
that  after  his  departure  he  did  not  take  on  board  any  coffee, 
and  that  all  the  coffee  on  board  his  (hip  is  mentioned  in  the 
faid  certificate ;  and  upon  entry  of  fuch  coffee  at  the 
Cuftom-houfe,  and  paying  or  fecuring  the  duties,  a  mark 
fhall  be  fet  on  every  parcel ;  and  thereupon  fuch  coffee 
(hall  be  lodged  in  a  warehoufe,  and  the  importer  fhall  de- 
liver to  the  colleftor  the  certificate  of  the  affidavit  of  the 
growth  of  the  coffee,  together  with  the  oath,  and  the 
oath,  or  a  copy  thereof,  made  by  the  planter;  as  alfo  the 
certificate  of  the  package,  marks,  and  numbers  of  the  coffee. 

No  commander  of  any  fhip  fhall  take  in  at  America  or 
at  fea,  or  (hall  land  in  any  of  the  faid  plantations,  any 
coffee  of  the  growth  of  any  foreign  country,  except  fuch 
as  (hall  be  exported  from  Great  Britain,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting fuch  coffee  and  two  hundred  pounds,  and  likewife 
twelve  months  imprifonment. 

If  any  perfon  (hall  falfely  make  oath  or  affirmation,  by 
this  aft  direfted,  and  thereof  be  convifted,  &c.  fuch  per- 
fon (hall  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds,   and   be  imprifoned 


twelve  months  ;  and  if  any  perfon  fhall  forge  a  ceitificaf* 
of  the  faid  oath  or  affirmation,  or  fhall  publifh  fuch  cer- 
tificate, knowing  the  fame  to  be  forged,  and  he  convifted 
i*" any  of  his  majefty's  courts,  fuch  perfon  (hall  forfeit 
two  hundred  pounds. 

This  aft  (hall  continue  to  the  25th  of  March,  1739, 
and  to  the  end  of  next  feflion  of  parliament. 

Farther  continued  for  feven  years,  and  to  the  end 
of  next  feflion  of  parliament  by  11  Geo.  II.  e.  18. 
farther  continued  for  feven  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
next  feffion  of  parliament  by  19  Geo.  II.  p.  412.  farther 
continued  by  25  Geo.  II.  to  25  March,  1758  ;  and  farther 
by  32  Geo.  II.  till  24  June,  1766,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

By  12  Geo.  II.  enabled,  that  the  afts  12,  15,  and  25 
Car.  II.  fo  far  as  the  fame  extend  to  fugar  of  the  growtti 
and  produce  of  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America,  be- 
ing one  of  the  commodities  enumerated  in  the  faid  afts, 
fhall  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  all  refpefts  whatfoever, 
except  only  fuch  as  to  fugars  as  by  this  aft  fhall  be  permitted 
to  be  exported  from  the  faid  fugar  colonies,  by  fuch  perfons, 
in  fuch  (hips,  to  fuch  foreign  countries,  and  under  fuch 
regulations  as  are  herein  defcribed  and  appointed  for  that 
purpofe. 

After  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  1739,  any  of  his 
majefty's  fubjefts,  in  any  vefle!  built  in  Great  Britain,  and  na- 
vigated according  to  law,  and  belonging  to  any  of  his  maje- 
fty's fubjefts,  of  which  the  major  part  (hall  be  refiding  in 
Great  Britain,  andtherefidue  refiding  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  fome  of  the  faid  fugar  colonies,  and  not  elfewhere,  that 
(hall  clear  outwards  in  any  port  of  Great  Britain  for  any 
of  the  faid  colonies,  may  lo.id  in  the  faid  colonies  any 
fugars  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  faid  colonies, 
and  may  carry  the  fame  to  any  foreign  part  of  Europe, 
provided  a  licence  be  firft  taken  out  for  that  purpofe,  under 
the  hands  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  at  London 
or  Edinburgh,  fubjeft  to  the  regulations,  and  on  the  con- 
ditions hereafter-mentioned,  viz.  that  notice  be  firft  given 
by  the  mafter  in  writing,  or  one  of  the  owners  of  fuch 
vefftrl,  to  the  colleftor  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where 
fuch  veffel  happens  to  be,  of  the  intention  of  fuch  mafter 
or  owner,  that  fuch  (hip  (hall  proceed  to  fome  of  the  faid 
fugar  colonies  to  lade  fugars  to  be  carried  to  fome  other 
part  of  Europe  than  Great  Britain ;  and  that  fuch  mafter 
or  owner  fhall  enter  into  bond,  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty, 
with  one  or  more  fufficient  fecurities,  in  the  fum  of  one 
thoufand  pounds,  if  the  (hip  be  of  lefs  burthen  than  one 
hundred  tons ;  and  in  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  pounds,  if 
(he  be  of  that,  or  greater  burthen,  with  condition,  that 
in  cafe  a  licence  be  granted  to  carry  fugars  from  the  faid 
fugar  colonies  to  foreign  parts,  fuch  (hip  (hall  proceed 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  faid  colonies,  and  fhall  deliver 
the  licence  to  the  naval  officer  there,  in  cafe  he  intends  10 
make  ufe  of  the  liberty  granted  by  fuch  licence,  which 
he  fhall  declare  in  writing  to  the  naval  officer  before  he 
takes  any  goods  on  board ;  and  that  in  fuch  cafe  no  to- 
bacco, melaffes,  ginger,  cottonwool,  indigo,  fuftick,  or 
other  dying  wood,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  hemp,  mafts, 
yards,  bowfprits,  copper  ore,  beaver  fkins,  or  other  furs, 
of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  any  Britifh  plantation 
in  America,  (hall  be  taken  on  board  fuch  (hip,  unlefs  for 
the  neceffary  provifions  in  her  voyage;  and  that  fuch  (hip 
before  (he  proceeds  to  any  foreign  port  (hall  touch  at  fome 
port  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  mafter  or  commander 
(hall  deliver  to  the  colleftor  and  comptroller  of  fuch  port  a 
new  manifeff,  attefted  upon  oath  (or  if  a  quaker  by  affir- 
mation) of  the  lading,  mentioning  the  marks,  numbers, 
package  and  contents  of  all  the  goods  on  board  ;  and  (hal! 
alfo  bring  back  the  faid  licence,  with  a  certificate  endorf'ed 
or  affixed  thereto,  -containing  an  account  of  the  marks, 
numbers,  package,  contents,  and  forts  of  fugars  on  board 
fuch  (hip,  in  the  manner  hereafter  directed  ;  and  that 
when  fuch  fhip  hath  difcharged  her  lading  (the  danger  of 
the  feas  and  enemies  excepted)  (lie  fhall  return  to  Great 
Britain  within  eight  months  after  (he  has  delivered  her 
lading  in  any  foreign  part,  and  before  (he  returns  to  anv 
of  the  plantations  iri  America;  and  that  in  cafe  fuch  vefiel 
fhould  take  on  board  any  merchandizes  befoie  her  return 
to  Great  Britain,  all  fuch  merchandizes  that  (hall  remain 
on  board  the  faid  (hip  on  her  arrival  in  Great  Britain  fhall 
be  entered  and  landed,  in  like  manner  as  other  (hips  im- 
porting 
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porting  goods  into  this  kingdom  are  obliged  to  do  by  the 
laws  of  the  cuftoms,  or  otherwife  fuch  bond  (hill  be  for- 
feited. 

Upon  fuch  bond  being  entered  into,  and  the  other  re- 
quifites  being  duly  complied  with,  a  licence  (hall  be  granted 
accordingly,  giving  liberty,  for  that  voyage  only,  to  carry 
fugars  of  the  growth  of  the  faid  fugar  colonies  to  any  fo- 
reign part,  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  intention 
of  this  act ;  but  no  fhip  (hall  have  licence  to  carry  fugars  to 
foreign  parts,  unlefs  it  firft  appear  by  oath  (or  affirmation} 
of  the  matter,  that  the  property  thereof  is  in  his  majefty's 
fubjefls,  of  which  the  major  part  are  refiding  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  refidue  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  fome 
of  the  faid  fugar  colonies,  and  not  elfewhere ;  fuch  oath 
or  affirmation  to  be  in  the  form  hereafter  mentioned,  viz. 

A.  B.  maketh  oath  (or  folemnly  declares  and  affirms) 
that  the  (fhip  or  veflel)  called  the  (name)  whereof  he 
(this  deponent  or  affirmant)  is  mafter,  and  hath  the  charge 
and  command  for  this  prefent  voyage  to  (place  bound  to) 
being  (defcribe  the  built)  (fhip  or  veflel)  of  the  burthen 
of  (number)  tons,  was  built  at  (place)  in  the  year  (time 
when)  and  that  the  faid  (fhip  or  veflel)  is  wholly  owned 
by  the  (perfon  or  perfons)  whofe  (name  or  names)  and 
ufual  (place  or  places)  of  abode  (is  or  are)  undermen- 
tioned and  defcribed  by  this  deponent  or  affirmant  ;  that 
fuch  (owner  or  owners)  (is  or  are)  his  majefty's  Britifh 
(fubjedt  or  fubjedts)  and  that  no  foreigner,  directly  or  in- 
directly, hath  any  fhare,  part  or  intereft  in  the  faid  (fhip 
or  veflel)  to  the  beft  of  this  (deponent's  or  affirmant's) 
knowledge  or  belief;  and  that  he,  this  (deponent  or 
affirmant)  and  three- fourths  of  the  mariners  navigating 
the  faid  (fhip  or  veflel)  are  his  majefty's  Britifh  fubjects. 

If  any  veflel  licenfed  by  virtue  of  this  act  fhall  take  on 
board  in  any  of  the  fugar  iflands,  or  in  her  voyage  from 
thence,  any  fugars  or  other  goods,  being  the  property  of 
any  other  perfon,  than  fome  of  his  majefty's  fubjects,  and 
fuch  as  fhall  be  laden  on  their  proper  rifk  and  account  to 
he  carried  to  foreign  parts,  the  fame  fhall  be  forfeited. 

Before  any  fugar  be  put  on  board  any  veflel  at  the  faid 
colonies,  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  port  in  Europe,  the 
mafter  fhall  deliver  to  the  collector  of  the  port  where  fuch 
fliip  is  to  take  in  her  lading,  the  faid  licence,  figned  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  and  a  certificate  of  fuch 
bond  having  been  given  in  Great  Britain  as  aforefaid,  and 
ihall  declare  in  writing  to  the  collector,  whether  he  intends 
to  load  any  fugar  purfuant  to  fuch  licence,  which  fhall  be 
done  before  any  goods  are  laden  on  board  fuch  veflel,  other- 
wife  fuch  licence  fhall  be  of  no  force  ;  but  if  it  be  declared 
that  fugars  are  intended  to  be  laden,  and  carried  to  foreign 
parts,  then,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  quantity,  &c.  of  the 
fugars  to  be  exported  from  the  faid  colonies,  and  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  any  goods  before  enumerated,  the  per- 
fon intending  to  export  fugars  or  other  goods  not  enume- 
rated, in  fuch  veflel,  fhall,  before  the  fame  are  put  on 
board,  make  an  entry  of  fuch  fugars,  or  other  goods, 
with  the  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  and  the  naval  officer, 
expreffing  the  name  of  the  fhip  and  mafter,  and  where  (he 
lies  ;  and  alfo  the  keys  and  wharfs  where  they  are  to  be 
laden,  or  firft  water-borne,  in  order  to  be  laden  j  which 
fhall  be  fuch  only  where  an  officer  is  or  fhall  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  (hipping  thereof,  or  at  fuch  places  as  fhall 
be  mentioned  in  a  warrant  to  be  taken  out  from  the  comp- 
troller for  that  purpofe  ;  and  (hall  thereupon  take  out  a 
warrant,  whereon  (hall  be  endorfed  by  the  exporter  the 
marks,  numbers,  contents,  forts,  or  proper  denomination 
of  fuch  fugars,  and  fhall  deliver  the  warrant  fo  endorfed  to 
the  fearcher,  and  (hall  lade  fuch  fugars  in  the  prefence  of 
fuch  officer,  or  at  the  places  mentioned  in  the  faid  war- 
rant, that  the  proper  officers  may  attend  the  (hipping 
thereof;  and  fuch  officers  are  impowered  to  examine  the 
fame,  before  they  are  put  on  board  ;  and  if,  upon  examin- 
ing the  faid  fugars,  or  any  goods  (hipped  or  brought  to  be 
(hipped  as  fuch,  either  before  or  after  the  (hipping  thereof, 
the  number  of  cafks  fhall  appear  to  be  greater  than  endorfed 
on  fuch  warrant,  or  if  there  be  found  any  other  fugar  but 
fuch  as  fhall  be  fo  endorfed,  taken  out,  and  delivered  as 
aforefaid,  or  any  of  the  goods  before  enumerated,  which 
by  law  are  to  be  carried  from  thence  only  to  Great  Britain, 
or  fome  of  his  majefty's  other  plantations ;  or  if  it  be  dif- 
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covered  that  any  enumerated  goods,  other  than  fugarj 
have  been  put  on  board  any  veffel,  having  liberty  to  trade 
by  virtue  of  this  aft,  or  (hall  be  brought  to  be  (hipped  on 
board  fuch  veflel,  or  (hall  be  put  into  any  boat,  &c.  in 
order  to  be  put  on  board  fuch  veflel,  before  fuch  entry,  or 
taking  out,  endorfing;  and  delivering  of  fuch  warrants, 
contrary  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  all  fuch  fugar  and 
other  goods  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  veflel  or  car- 
riage employed  in  (hipping  or  attempting  to  fhip  any  enu- 
merated goods,  other  than  fugars,  together  with  the  veflel 
on  which  fuch  other  goods  fhall  be  laden,  and  the  owner  of 
fuch  fugar  or  other  goods  fhall  forfeit  double  the  value 
thereof.  And  before  fuch  veflel  fhall  depart  with  the 
fugar,  the  mafter  (hall  receive  the  faid  licence  from  the 
comptroller  and  naval  officer,  with  a  certificate  under  their 
feals  of  office,  containing  an  account  of  the  marks,  &c. 
of  each  calk  of  fugar  fo  (hipped  ;  and  the  other  officers 
aforefaid  are  to  make  two  copies  of  fuch  licence  and  certi- 
ficates; for  all  which  entries,  &c.  or  copies,  no  more  fhall 
be  taken  than  the  accuftomed  fees  ;  and  the  mafter,  before 
he  receives  the  faid  licence,  fhall  atteft  the  faid  copies 
under  his  hand,  which  are  to  be  left  with  the  collector, 
and  comptroller,  and  naval  officer;  and  the  faid  collector 
and  comptroller  are  required,  as  foon  as  conveniently  they 
can,  to  tranfmit  one  of  the  faid  copies  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  by  whom  the  licence 
was  granted  when  the  fhip  failed  from  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  mafter  fhall  proceed  from  the  faid  colonies  directly  to 
Great  Britain,  without  putting  into  any  other  port,  unlefs 
forced  by  ftrefs  of  weather  ;  proof  whereof  fhall  be  made 
on  oath  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  commiffioners;  and  on 
the  return  of  fuch  fhip  to  Great  Britain,  the  mafter  fhall 
produce  the  faid  licence  to  the  commiffioners,  or  to  the 
collector  of  the  port  at  which  he  fhall  arrive,  with  the 
endorfement  or  certificate  annexed  as  before  directed,  and 
(hall  alfo  deliver  a  true  manifeft,  expreffing  the  marks  and 
numbers,  with  the  tale  and  forts  of  cafks  of  all  his  lading, 
attefted  upon  oath  (or,  if  a  quaker,  by  affirmation)  be- 
fore the  collector  and  comptroller  of  fuch  port,  who  are 
impowered  to  adminifter  the  fame;  and  fhall  alfo  make  an 
entry  of  the  quantities  and  forts  of  all  the  fugars  laden  on 
board  the  faid  fhip  at  any  of  the  faid  colonies,  and  then 
remaining  on  board,  and  bound  to  foreign  parts  (which 
entry  the  faid  collector  and  comptroller  are  to  pafs,  without 
demanding  any  duties  for  fuch  fugar;  mentioning  in  their 
account,  that  fuch  entries  were  paffed  by  virtue  of  this 
act)  and  fhall  alfo  declare  upon  oath  or  affirmation  to 
what  foreign  ports  he  is  bound  with  fuch  lading,  then  fuch 
mafter  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  all  the  goods  on 
board  mentioned  in  the  faid  manifeft,  being  none  of  the 
goods  before  enumerated,  to  any  foreign  port, without  being 
obliged  to  land,  or  pay  duty  for  the  fame,  as  aforefaid, 
taking  with  him  the  faid  licence,  and  a  certificate  under 
the  feals  of  office  from  the  faid  collector  and  comptroller, 
teftifying  that  the  faid  fliip  had  touched  at  fuch  port,  and 
had  in  all  refpeits  complied  with  the  directions  of  this  act; 
but  if  any  fuch  veflel  fhall  proceed  to  any  foreign  part 
without  having  firft  touched  at  fome  port  in  Great  Britain, 
and  having  complied  with  the  directions  of  this  act,  and 
having  the  fame  certified  as  aforefaid  ;  or  if  any  of  the 
goods  before  enumerated,  befides  fugars,  fhall  be  found 
on  board,  or  carried  by  any  fuch  veflel  to  any  foreign 
parts,  then  the  liberty  granted  by  fuch  licence  fhall  be- 
come void,  and  fuch  veflel,  and  alfo  the  mafter,  and  all 
others  concerned,  fhall  be  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  as 
they  would  have  been  liable  to  if  this  act  had  not  been 
made. 

If  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain, 
or  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where  the 
veflel  fhall  touch,  fhall,  upon  information  on  oath,  have 
caufe  to  fufpedt  that  fome  enumerated  goods,  other  than 
fugars,  are  on  board  fuch  veflel,  and  (hall  thereupon 
judge  it  neceflary  to  unlade  the  goods  from  fuch  fliip,  or 
any  part  thereof ;  in  fuch  C2fe,  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
or  any  perfons  employed  by  them,  may  enter,  and  remain 
on  board  fuch  fhip,  and  unlade  the  fame  or  any  part  there- 
of, as  they  fhall  judge  neceflary,  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
amine any  part  of  fuch  fhip  and  all  the  goods  on  board, 
and  detain  her  fo  long  as  fhall  be  neceflary  for  that  pur- 
pofe, and  alfo  may  open  and  examine  any  cabins,  &c.  or 
any  concealments,  or  other  places  in  the  fides  of  fuch 
11  E  fliip, 
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fhip  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  trunk,  caflc,  &c.  to  dif- 
cover  whether  any  more,  or  other  goods  are  on  board, 
than  fuch  as  are  mentioned  in  the  manifeft  delivered  by 
the  mafter,  and  may  feize  all  goods  not  mentioned  there- 
in, which  fliall  be  forfeited  ;  but  in  cafe  no  goods  be  found 
on  beard  but  what  are  mentioned  in  the  faid  manifeft,  then 
the  officers  who  fliall  unload  or  unpack  any  goods  fhall  re- 
load and  re-pack  the  fame,  and  repair  fuch  damage  as 
fliall  be  done  by  unloading  or  unpacking  thereof,  without 
being  liable  to  any  other  cofts  for  demurrage,  or  on  any 
other  account  whatfoever ;  but  if  any  other  goods  are 
found  on  board  befides  fuch  as  are  mentioned  In  the  maf- 
ter's  manifeft  (except  the  neceflary  provifions  of  the  fliip) 
then  the  mafter  fhall  be  at  the  charge  of  re-loading  and 
repacking  all  the  goods  unladen  or  opened,  and  of  repair- 
ing all  other  damages  occafioned  thereby  ;  and  the  officers 
concerned  fhall  not  be  at  any  expence,  or  be  liable  to  any 
cofts  whatfoever. 

If  'afly  fhip  fhall  have  on  board  any  fugar,  for  which  li- 
cence fhall  have  been  granted  as  aforefaid,  or  any  other 
goods  not  enumerated  in  the  act  before-mentioned,  and  the 
owners,  or  their  agent,  on  the  arrival  of  fuch  fhip  in  Great 
Britain,  fhall  be  defirous  to  enter  and  pay  the  duty,  and 
land  the  goods,  or  any  part  thereof,  they  fhall  have  liberty 
i'o  to  do,  the  mafter  firft  making  a  report  of  his  whole 
lading  with  the  proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  like 
manner  as  he  was  required  to  do  before  the  making  of  this 
act. 

If  the  mafter,  or  perfon  taking  charge  of  fuch  vefTel, 
for  which  a  licence  has  been  granted,  fhall,  on  his  arrival 
in  any  of  the  (aid  fugar  colonies  have  delivered  to  the  col- 
lector, comptroller,  or  naval  officer,  the  faid  licence, 
with  a  certificate  of  bond  being  given  in  Great  Britain,  as 
aforefaid  ;  and  before  he  lades  any  goods  fhall  declare  in 
writing,  upon  oath,  or  affirmation,  before  any  two  of 
them,  that  the  fugars  he  intends  to  load  are  to  be  carried 
to  fome  place  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre  ;  then  the 
faid  mafter  may,  in  cafe  he  has  in  all  refpeits  complied 
with  the  directions  of  this  act,  proceed  thither  directly 
•with  fuch  vefTel,  taking  with  him  fuch  licence  and  oath, 
or  affirmation,  endorfed  thereon  by  the  collector,  &c.  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  marks,  &c.  of  fugars  laden 
by  virtue  of  fuch  licence,  likewife  endorfed  thereon,  or 
contained  in'  a  certificate  annexed,  in  the  manner  before 
directed,  and  may  there  land  the  fame,  without  firft  touch- 
ing at  any  port  in  Great  Britain ;  but  in  fuch  cafe  the 
mafter  fliall  within  eight  months  after  landing  the  faid 
fugars,  and  before  fuch  veflel  fhall  go  again  to  any  of  the 
plantations  in  America,  return  to  fome  port  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  there  deliver  his  faid  licence  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms,  or  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  fuch 
port,  with  fuch  oath  or  affirmation  endorfed  thereon,  and 
certificate  annexed  thereto  as  aforefaid,  together  with 
a  certificate  from  the  conful,  or  two  known  Britifh 
merchants  of  good  credit,  refiding  at  the  places  where  fuch 
fugars  were  landed,  teftifying  the  landing  thereof  as  afore- 
faid ;  and  the  mafter  fhall  likewife  make  oath,  or  affirma- 
tion, before  the  collector  to  the  truth  of  fuch  certificate  ; 
and  that  none  of  the  goods  before  enumerated,  except 
fugar,  were  taken  on  board  at  any  of  the  faid  colonies,  or 
landed  at  the  place  mentioned  in  the  certificate  ;  and  fhall 
likewife  make  an  entry  with  fuch  collector  of  the  quan- 
tity and  forts  of  all  the  fugars  laden  on  board  the  faid  fhip 
at  any  of  the  faid  colonies,  and  landed  at  any  port  to  the 
fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  which  entry  the  collector 
or  comptroller  are  to  pafs,  without  demanding  any  duties 
for  the  fame,  mentioning  in  their  accounts  that  fuch  entries 
were  paffed,  by  virtue  of  this  act;  and  in  cafe  the  mafter 
fhall  neglect  or  refufe  to  make  fuch  entry  on  his  return  to 
Great  Britain,  he  fhall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds. 

Upon  the  return  to  Great  Britain  of  any  fhip  or  veflel 
which  fhall  carry  fugars  frvom  the  fugar  colonies  to  any  fo- 
reign parts,  the  mailer  fhall,  in  either  cafe  before-men- 
tioned, bring  back,  and  deliver  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  or  to  the  collector  of  the  port  where  fuch 
vefTel  fhall  arrive,  the  faid  licence,  together  with  the  cer- 
tificate, figned  and  fealed  by  the  conful,  or  two  known 
Britifh  merchants  of  good  credir,  at  the  port  where  fuch 
fugar  was  landed,  certifying  the  landing  thereof,  with  the 
number  of  cafks  landed,  >and  the  mark,  number,  and 
contents  of  each  cafk,  with  the  name  of   the,  fhip  and 
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mafter,  arid  that  they  verily  believe  that  no  tobacco,  of 
other  goods  before  enumerated,  except  fugar,  have  been 
there  landed  out  of  fuch  veflel;  and  upon  fuch  licence 
being  returned,  with  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  mafter, 
and  an  account  of  the  lading  endorfed  thereon,  or  annexed 
thereto  as  aforefaid  ;  and  the  feveral  other  things  required 
by  this  act  being  duly  complied  with,  the  bond  given  be- 
fore granting  fuch  licence  fhall  be  difcharged  and  delivered 
up;  otherwife  fuch  bond  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be 
profecuted  in  the  manner  directed  by  this  act. 

In  cafe  any  fhip  or  veflel  fhall,  after  unloading  fuch 
fugars,  or  any  part  thereof,  take  on  board  any  goods  before 
her  return  to  Great  Britain,  all  fuch  of  the  faid  goods  as 
remain  on  board  at  her  arrival  in  Great  Britain  fhall  be 
entered  and  landed  on  the  return  of  fuch  veflel  to  Great 
Britain,  and  before  her  departure  from  thence,  and  fhall 
be  fubject  to  fuch  regulations  as  the  like  goods  imported 
in  any  other  fhip  are  fubject  to  by  the  laws  of  the 
cuftoms. 

This  ait  not  to  excufe  any  ve"ffel  trading  to  or  from  the 
faid  fugar  colonies,  being  regiftered  purfuant  to  the  ait  7 
and  8  Will.  III.  on  proof  of  the  property  made  by  one  or 
more  of  the  owners,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  faid  ait. 

No  mafter  or  owner  of  any  veflel  carrying  fugars,  as 
aforefaid,  fhall  advance  to  any  mariner  during  the  time  he 
fhall  be  in  parts  beyond  the  feas  any  money  or  effects, 
upon  account  of  wages,  exceeding  one  moiety  of  the 
whole  wages  due  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Great  Britain  till  fuch  veflel  fhall  return  to  Great  Britain, 
and  if  any  mafter  or  owner  fhall  advance  any  wages  to  any 
feamen  above  the  faid  moiety,  fuch  mafter  or  owner  fliall 
forfeit  double  the  money  he  fliall  fo  advance. 

If  any  perfon  fliall  grant  any  falfe  certificate,  or  coun- 
terfeit, erafe,  or  alter  any  licence,  oath,  or  certificate, 
made  purfuant  to  this  ait,  or  fhall  knowingly  publifh  or 
make  ufe  thereof,  fuch  perfon  ihall  forfeit  five  hundred 
pounds ;  to  be  recovered,  and  difpofed  of  in  the  manner 
directed  by  this  act,  and  fuch  licence,  &c.  fliall  be  void. 

Nothing  in  this  ait  fliall  be  conftrued  to  give  liberty  to 
carry  fugars  from  any  of  the  faid  fugar  colonies  to  Ireland. 

'1  his  ait  fliall  continue  in  force  five  years,  from  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September,  1739,  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

Further  continued  till  the  twenty- fourth  of  June,  1751, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament,  by 
17  Geo.  II.  p.  753.  By  24  Gee.  II.  until  1  Sept.  1757. 
By  29  Geo.  II.  for  three  years.  And  by  31  Geo.  II.  until 
29  Sept.  1761. 

By  an  act  pafled  7  and  8  Will.  III.  for  preventing  frauds, 
and  regulating  abufes  in  the  plantation  trade;  and  by  an- 
other act  of  5  Arm.  for  an  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland,  no  fhip  or  veflel  fliall  pafs  as  a 
fhip  of  the  built  and  property  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or  any  of  his  majefty's  plantations  in 
America,  or  a  prize-fllip  made  free,  fo  as  to  be  qualified 
to  trade  to,  from,  or  in  any  of  the  faid  plantations,  till 
the  perfons  claiming  property  therein  fliall  make  oath,  and 
regifter  the  fame  in  manner  therein  directed  ;  and  if  any 
(hip's  name  fo  regiftered  fhall  be  altered,  or  any  transfer 
of  property  to  another  port,  fuch' fhip  is  thereby  directed 
to  be  regiftered  Ae  novo,  on  delivering  up  the  former  cer- 
tificate to  be  cancelled ;  and  if  the  property  be  altered  in 
the  fame  port  by  the  fale  of  fliares  in  any  fhip,  after  re- 
giflering,  fuch  fale  is  to  be  acknowledged,  by  endorfing 
on  the  regifter  before  two  witnefles ;  notwithftanding 
which  the  certificates  of  the  regifter  of  feveral  fliips  have 
been  frequently  fold  to  foreigners  and  delivered  to  the 
purchafers ;  and  the  fliips  of  foreigners  under  colour  there- 
of have  been  admitted  to  trade  to,  and  from  the  planta- 
tions (though  of  foreign  extraction)  contrary  to  law,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  navigation  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
plantations ;  for  preventing  which,  it  is  enacted,  by  15 
and  16  Geo.  II.  that  after  the  twenty- fifth  of  December, 
1742,  no  fhip  or  veflel  required  by  the  faid  aits  to  be  re- 
giftered, and  carrying  merchandizes  to  and  from  any  of 
his  majefty's  plantations  in  America,  or  to  and  from  one 
plantation  to  another,  fliall  be  deemed  qualified  to  trade 
within  the  intent  of  the  faid  aits,  till  the  mafter,  or  per- 
fon having  charge  of  the  fhip,  fhall  upon  oath  oraffirma- 
tion   before  the  governor  or  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  of 
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every  the  faid  plantations  where  they  (Hall  arrive,  give  a 
juft  and  true  account  of  the  nartle  and  burthen  thereof, 
and  of  the  place  from  whence  fhe  came,  and  of  all  par- 
ticulars, in  the  following  form,  viz. 

A.  B.  makefh  oath  (or  if  a  quaker,  folemnly  affirms) 
that  the  fhip  or  veffel,  called  the 

whereof  he,  this  deponent  or  affirmant  is  matter,  or  hath 
the  charge  and  command,  during  this  prefent  voyage, 
beirig  of  the  burthen  of  tons, 

came  laft  from  and  that  fbe 

is,  as  he  verily  believes,  the  fame  fhip  or  veffel  defcribed, 
meant,  and  intended  in,  and  by  the  certificate  now  pro- 
duced by  him ;  and  that  the  fame  does  now,  as  he  believes, 
belong  wholly  to  his  majefty's  Britifh  fubjects,  and  that 
no  foreigner  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  fhare,  pro- 
perty, or  intereft  therein,  to  his  knowledge  or  belief. 

If  any  fhip  or  veffel  fhall  load  or  unload  any  goods, 
&c.  in  any  of  the  plantations  in  America,  before  fuch 
proof  be  made,  the  fame  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be 
profecuted,  recovered,  and  divided,  in  like  manner  as  if 
fhe  had  not  been  regiftered,  as  directed  in  the  aft  7  and 

8  mil.  III. 

After  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1742,  if  any  fhip 
or  veffel  duly  qualified  to  trade  to,  from,  and  in  his  ma- 
jefty's plantations,  fhall  happen  to  be  in  any  of  the  faid 
plantations,  and  the  certificate  of  the  regifter  fhall  be  loft 
or  rriiflaid,  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  charge  of 
the  faid  fhip  or  veffel  may  make  oath,  or  affirmation,  be- 
fore the  governor  or  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  port 
where  the  fhip  or  veffel  fhall  happen  to  be,  in  the  follow- 
ing form. 

A.  B.  being  mafter,  or  having  the  charge1  of  the  fhip  or 
vefTel,  called  the  does 

fwear  (or  folemnly  affirm)  that  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel  has 
been,  as  he  verily  believes,  regiftered  according  to  law,  to 
qualify  her  to  trade  to,  from,  and  in  his  majefty's  planta- 
tions in  America,  and  that  he  had  a  certificate  thereof, 
granted  at  the  port  of  but 

that  the  fame  is  loft  or  miflaid,  and  that  he  cannot  find 
the  fame,  and  does  not  know  where  the  fame  is,  or  what 
is  become  thereof,  and  that  the  fame  hath  not  been,  nor 
fhall  be,  with  his  privity  or  knowledge  fold  or  difpofed  of 
to  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever ;  and  that  he,  this 
deponent  or  affirmant,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners 
navigating  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel  are  his  majefty's  Britifh 
fubjects,  and  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel  does  now,  as  he  be- 
lieves, belong  wholly  to  his  majefty's  Britifh  fubjects,  and 
that  no  foreigner  has,  to  his  knowledge  or  belief,  any 
fhare,  property,  or  intereft  therein. 

The  faid  mafter,  or  other  perfon  navigating  the  faid  fhip 
or  veffel,  fhall  give  five  hundred  pounds  fecurity,  if  the 
fhip  be  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen  or  under,  and  fo  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  burthen,  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  where  the  fhip  fhall  be,  in  his  majefty's  name  and  to 
his  ufe,  with  condition  that  the  fhip  was  duly  regiftered 
according  to  law,  for  qualifying  the  fame  to  trade  to, 
from,  or  in  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America ;  and  that 
the  certificate  of  the  faid  regifter,  if  found,  fhall-  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  to  be  can- 
celled, and  no  illegal  ufe  has  been,  or  fhall  be  made 
thereof;  that  the  fame  has  not  been,  or  fhall  be  fraudu- 
lently difpofed  of;  that  the  faid  fhip' or  veffel  wholly  be- 
longs to  Britifh  fubjects  ;  and  that  no  foreigner  has  any 
fhare,  property,  or  intereft  therein  ;  and  on  making  fuch 
oath,  or  affirmation,  and  giving  fuch  bond,  the  governor 
and  collector  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  freely  give  the  mafter, 
&c.  of  fuch  fhip  or  vefTul  a  frefh  certificate,  which  fh;.ll 
enable  him  to  trade  for  that  voyage  only  ;  and  [he  officers 
taking  the  faid  oath  and  bond,  fhall  tranfmit  an  account 
thereof  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms. 

If  the  certificate  of  the  regifter  of  any  fhip  be  loft,  and 
the  mafter,  or  perfon  having  charge  of  the  fhip,  and  one 
or  more  <;f  the  owners,  fhall  make  proof  to  the  fatiifac- 
faction  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftom«,  in  cafe  the 
owners,  or  any  of  them  fhall  refide  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  Guernfey  or  Jerfey  ;  or  of  the  governor,  or  col- 
lector of  the  cuftoms,  refiding  in  any  of  his  majefty's 
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plantations  in  America,  if  fhe  was  regiftered  in  fuch  plan; 
tation ;  and  none  of  the  owners  fliall  refide  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  Guernfey  or  Jerfey,  upon  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  the  lofs  of  fuch  certificate,  alfo  of  the  name,  bur- 
then, built,  property,  and  other  particulars  required  in 
the  act  7  and  8  Will.  III.  in  the  fame  manner,  and  before 
the  fame  perfons  as  are  required  on  original  regifters,  and 
fhall  give  five  hundred  pounds  fecurity,  if  the  fhip  be  of 
one  hundred  tons,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  greater 
burthen,  to  the  collector  of  the  pott  where  the  fhip  fhall 
belong,  and  that  the  original  certificate  hath  not  been,  nor 
fhall  be  fraudulently  difpofed  of,  or  ufed  contrary  to  law; 
and  that  if  the  fame  be  found,  it  fhall  be  delivered  up  to 
the  commiffioners  to  be  cancelled  ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  faid 
commiffioners,  and  the  governor,  and  collector  of  the 
cuftoms,  refiding  at  the  plantations  refpectively,  are  re- 
quired to  permit  fuch  fhip  or  veffel  to  be  regiftered  de  novo, 
and  the  proper  officers  fhall  deliver  a  certificate  thereof  to 
the  owners  as  directed  by  the  act  7  and  8  Will.  III.  and 
therein  mention  the  name  by  which  the  fhip  was  formerly 
regiftered,  and  that  fuch  a  certificate  of  a  new  regifter  is 
granted  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  inflead  of  a  former  cer- 
tificate, which  appears  by  fuch  proof,  as  this  act  requires, 
to  be  loft  ;  and  that  fuch  new  regifter  and  certificate  fhall 
have  the  fame  effect  with  the  original,  and  a  duplicate 
fhall  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners. 

After  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  1742,  all  planta- 
tion bonds  taken  in  Great  Britain,  purfuant  to  any  for- 
mer act  of  parliament,  whereby  the  goods  therein  enume- 
rated are  to  be  brought  to  Great  Britain,  fliall  be  with  con- 
dition, that  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  thereof 
(the  danger  of  the  feas  excepted)  a  certificate  fhall  be  pro- 
duced from  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where 
fuch  goods  fhall  be  delivered,  that  they  have  been  there 
landed  and  difcharged;  other  wife  fuch  bonds  fhall  be  for- 
feited, and  the  penalty  fued  for  in  the  court  of  Exchequer 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  refpectively. 

This  act  fhall  not  extend  to  bonds  given  for  fhips  which 
lade  rice  at  Carolina  or  Georgia,  by  licence  from  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms,  to  be  carried  to  fome  part  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  purfuant  to  an 
act  palled  3  Geo.  II.  or  for  fhips  lading  fugars,  in  any  of 
his  majefty's  fugar  colonies  in  America,  by  licence  from 
the  commiffioners,  to  be  carried  directly  to  any  foreign 
part  of  Europe,  except  Ireland,  purfuant  to  an  act  paffed 
12  Geo.  II. 

By  two  claufes  in  the  act  12  Car.  II.  it  is  (among  other 
things)  enacted,  that  no  goods  or  commodities  whatfoever, 
of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Africa,  Alia, 
or  America,  fhall  be  imported  into  England,  Ireland,  or 
Wales,  iflands  of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey,  or  town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed,  from  any  other  places  or  countries,  but  only 
from  thofe  of  the  faid  growth,  production  or  manufacture, 
or  from  thofe  ports  wrjere  the  faid  goods  and  commodities 
can  only  be,  or  ufually  have  been,  firft  fhipped  for  tranf- 
portation,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  all  fuch 
goods  as  fhall  be  imported  from  any  other  place  or  country, 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof;  as  alfo  of 
the  fhip  in  which  they  were  imported,  with  all  her  guns, 
furniture,  ammunition,  tackle  and  apparel;  (fee  Act  of 
Navigation)  and  there  is  a  provifo  in  the  laid  act,  that 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  people  of  England,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  iflands  of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey,  or  town  of 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  in  veffels  or  fhips  to  them  be- 
longing, and  whereof  the  mafter  and  three-fourths  of 
the  mariners,  at  leaft,  are  Englifh,  to  load,  and  bring 
in  from  any  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or 
Weftern  Iflands,  commonly  called  Azores,  or  Madeira, 
or  Canary  Iflands,  all  fotts  of  commodities  of  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  the  plantations  or  domi- 
nions of  either  of  them  refpectively;  and  difputes  have 
arofe  on  the  conftrudtion  of  the  faid  provifo,  whether 
goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the 
plantations  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  may  be  imported  for 
account  of  aliens,  from  the  places,  and  in  the  manner 
expreffed  in  the  faid  provifo,  and  whether  fuch  goods 
belonging  to  aliens,  fo  imported,  are  not  liable  to  be 
forfeited,  together  with  the  fhip,  which  tends  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Britifh  navigation,  as  likewife  detri- 
mental to  the  public  revenue ;  it  is  therefore  enacted, 
by  17  Geo.  II.  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfons  to 
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import  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  faid  provifo, and  in.fuch 
(hips  fo  navigated,  as  is  therein  expreffed,  although  fuch 
goods  are  the  property  of  aliens. 

During  fix  months,  &c.  it  (hall  be  lawful  to  import 
cochineal  in  any  fliips  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  to 
any  ftate  in  amity,  from  any  place  whatfoever.    13  Geo.  I. 

'■  25- 

It  fhall  be  lawful  to  import  in  any  (hip  belonging  to 

Great  Britain,  or  any  ftate  in  amity,  from  any  place, 
indigo  of  all  forts.     7  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  /.  2. 

The  faid  act  13  Geo.  I.  c.  25.  and  this  act  (hall  con- 
tinue feven  years  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,i734,  &c. 

Continued  till  June  1,  1747,  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament,  by  14  Geo.  II. 
p.  660.  and  further  continued  until  the  firft  of  June, 
1754,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parlia- 
ment, by  20  Geo.  II.  p.  972. 

And  as  feveral  acts  have  been  made  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  this,  and  feveral  other  commodities  in  his  ma- 
jefty's  American  colonies,  we  think  they  may  properly  be 
introduced  in  this  place,  as  affairs  in  which  navigation  has 
a  confiderable  concern  j  threfore,  before  we  conclude  the 
fubject  of  {hipping,  we  ihall  let  our  readers  fee  what 
premiums  have  been  given  by  parliament,  on  the  impor- 
tation of  them  here. 

It  is  enacted  by  21  Geo.  II.  that  from  and  after  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  1749,  all  perfons  who  fhall  im- 
port into  this  kingdom,  directly  from  any  of  the  Britifti  co- 
lonies in  America,  in  veffels  that  may  legally  trade  there, 
and  manned  as  by  law  required,  any  good  and  merchant- 
able indigo,  free  from  any  falfe  mixture,  and  fit  for  dyers 
ufe,  being  the  product  of  the  colony  from  whence  the  fame 
is  imported,  fhall  be  intitled  to  fi.xpence  for  every  pound 
thereof,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  cuftoms  upon  demand,  by 
the  collector  of  the  port  where  the  fame  (hall  be  imported, 
and  for  wantof  fufficient  money  in  his  hands,  he  fhall  certify 
the  fame  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  who  fhall 
caufe  the  bounty  of  the  indigo  imported  into  England  to  be 
paid  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms  in  England,  and 
that  imported  into  Scotland  by  the  receiver  general  there. 

Every  perfon  loading  indigo  on  board  any  veflel  in  any 
of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  fhall,  before  the  clear- 
ing out  of  fuch  fhip  for  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  pro- 
duce to  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  collector,  and 
comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  offic-er,  or  any  two 
of  them,  a  certificate,  figned  and  fworn  to  before  fome 
juftice  there,  by  the  planter,  his  known  agent  or  factor, 
that  a  quantity  of  indigo  (expreffing  the  weight)  had  been 
fent  from  his  indigo  work,  or  plantation,  where  the  fame 
was  made,  in  order  to  be  fhipped  off,  or  fold  by  him  to 
the  perfon  therein  made,  and  was  of  the  growth  and  pro- 
duce of  the  faid  plantation,  fituate  in  the  diftrict  or  parifh 
of  within  the  ifland  or 

colony  of  which  certifi- 

cate fhall  be  attefted  by  the  faid  juftice,  to  have  been 
figned  and  fworn  to  in  his  prefence,  and  he  is  required  to. 
do  the  fame  gratis. 

The  merchant,  at  the  time  of  producing  fuch  certifi- 
cate, fhall  alfo  fign  a  certificate  before  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, collector,  &c.  or  any  two  of  them,  that 
the  indigo  fhipped  by  him  is  the  fame  mentioned  in  the 
certificate ;  and  they  fhall  thereupon  deliver  to  him  a  cer- 
tificate under  their  hands  and  feal  of  office,  of  his  hav- 
ing received  fuch  certificate  ;  and  that  at  the  fame  time  a 
certificate  from  the  planter  or  agent,  &c.  had  been  pro  ■ 
duced  and  left  with  them,  purfuant  to  the  directions  of  this 
act ;  and  no  perfon  importing  indigo  fhall  be  intitled  to 
the  premium,  unlefs  he  fhall  produce  fuch  certificate  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  in  Great  Bri- 
tain where  the  fame  fhall  be  imported. 

On  the  importation  of  any  indigo  into  Great  Britain,  a 
certificate  fhall  be  giveniby  the  matter  or  commanding 
officer,  that  the  fame  was  fhipped  on  board  the  faid  fhip, 
within  fuch  Britifh  colony  in  America,  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  certificate ;  and  alfo  a  certificate,  figned  by  two  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  where  the  fame  is  entered  and 
landed,  fpecifying  the  weight,  and  that  the  faid  indigo  is 
good  and  merchantable,  free  from  falfe  mixtures,  and  of 
fuch  quality  as  to  be  intitled  to  the  faid  premiums  ;  which 
certificate  the  faid  officers  are  to  grant  within  ten  days  after 
the  landing  thereof,  unlefs  they  can  affign  fufficient  caufe 
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for  their  refufal ;  upon  producing  which  feveral  certificates 
to  the  proper  officer  as  aforefaid,  he  fhall  pay  the  premium 
to  the  importer. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  make  entry  of  foreign-made  indigo 
under  the  name  of  Britifh  plantation- made,  or  fhall  mix  any 
foreign  indigo,  or  other  falfe  mixture,  with  that  made  in 
the  Britifh  plantations,  in  order  to  claim  the  premium,  he 
fhall  forfeit  all  fuch  indigo ;  and,  in  cafe  of  fuch  mixture, 
the  quantity  fo  mixed,  both  foreign  and  Britifh  plantation- 
made,  and  double  the  value  thereof  fhall  be  forfeited  by  the 
perfon  making  fuch  mixture. 

No  certificate  fhall  be  granted  for  the  faid  premium  on 
indigo  that  is  not  good  and  merchantable,  and  free  from 
any  falfe  mixture. 

The  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  before  their  making  out  any 
fuch  certificate,  fhall  examine  the  indigo  by  opening  each 
package,  and  feeing  the  whole  contents,  to  difcover  whe- 
ther the  indigo  is  good  and  merchantable,  and  free  from 
any  falfe  mixture. 

No  certificate  fhall  be  granted  by  the  officers  of  the  cuf- 
toms for  any  indigo  which  is  not  worth  three  (hillings, 
when  the  French,  or  other  indigo  of  equal  goodnefs  with 
the  bed  French,  is  worth  four  (hillings  per  pound;  and  (0 
in  proportion,  if  the  beft  French  or  other  indigo  of  equal 
goodnefs  fhall  be  at  a  higher  or  lower  price. 

If  any  difpute  fhall  arife  concerning  the  quality  of  fuch 
indigo  as  is  imported  into  the  port  of  London,  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms  may  call  two  or  more  dyers,  dry- 
falters,  brokers,  or  others  well  (killed  in  that  commodity, 
who  fhall  declare  their  opinion  upon  oath,  as  to  the  quality 
thereof,  if  required,  and  determine  whether  the  faid  indigo 
is  intitled  to  the  premium  or  not;  and  in  cafe  of  any  dif- 
pute in  any  of  the  out- ports  in  England,  famples  of  the  in- 
digo fhall  be  fent  up  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  at 
London;  and  in  the  out-ports  in  Scotland,  to  the  commif- 
fioners of  the  cuftoms  at  Edinburgh,  in  fuch  manner  as  the 
refpective  commiffioners  fhall  direct,  in  order  to  be  infpect- 
ed  and  adjudged  there. 

No  fee  fhall  be  demanded  or  taken  by  any  officer  of  the 
cuftoms,  for  the  examining  or  delivering  fuch  indigo,  or  for 
figning  certificates  for  the  premium,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiting his  office,  and  one  hundred  pounds,  &c. 

No  certificates  or  debentures,  made  in  purfuance  of  this 
act,  fhall  be  chargeable  with  any  ftamp-duties. 

If  any  Britifh  plantation-made  indigo  from  America, 
fhall,  after  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1 749,  be  exported 
from  Great  Britain,  the  exporter,  before  the  entry  thereof, 
fhall  pay  to  the  collector  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  of 
the  port,  the  whole  of  the  premium,  over  and  above  any  duty 
fuch  indigo  is  fubject  to  at  exportation  by  any  former  act. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  be  found  fraudulently  to  export  fuch 
indigo,  without  paying  the  premium  as  aforefaid,  he  fhall 
forfeit  the  indigo,  and  double  the  value  thereof. 

If  any  difpute  fhall  arife,  whether  the  faid  indigo,  or  any 
part  thereof  fo  to  be  exported,  is  of  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  or  of  foreign 
product,  the  onus  probandi  fhall  lie  on  the  claimer,  and  not 
on  the  profecutor. 

If  any  governor,  collector,  or  any  other  perfons,  fhall, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  act,  falfely  make  a  certificate 
of  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  any  indigo,  not  being  of 
the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  or  fhall  counterfeit  any 
fuch  certificate,  in  order  to  obtain  the  premium  aforefaid, 
he  fhall  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds,  and  if  the  offender  be 
a  collector,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  he  fhall  alfo 
lofe  his  office,  and  be  incapable  of  ferving  his  majefty,  &c. 

This  act  (hall  be  in  force  for  feven  years,  to  commence 
from  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1749,  and  from  thence  to 
the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament. 

Further  continued  by  28  Geo.  II.  till  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  1763,  and  to  the  end  of  the  feffion. 

By  23  Geo.  II.  as  it  will  greatly  tend  to  the  increafe  and 
improvement  of  the  filk  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  culture  of  filk  in  his  majefty's  do- 
minions in  America,  it  is  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  1750,  raw  fiL'is  of  the  growth  and 
culture  of  any  of  his  majefty's  colonies  or  plantations  in 
America  may  be  directly  imported  from  thence  into  the  port 
of  London  duty-free,  due-  entry  thereof  being  tuft  made  at 
the  cuftom-houfe  at  the  time  of  importation,  in  the  fame 
manner  and  form  (expreffing  the  package,  mjiks,  and  num- 
bers, 
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b'crs,  together  with  the  qualities  of  the  refpeitive  goods)  as 
was  ufed  before  the  making  of  this  a£t,  and  fo  as  the  fame  be 
landed  in  the  prefence  of,  and  examined  by,  the  proper  of- 
ficer of  the  cuftoms,  and  be  imported  in  veffcls  that  may 
lawfully  trade  to  his  majefty's  plantations,  manned  as  the 
law  requires;  and,  on  failure  of  the  conditions  herein  laft 
mentioned,  the  faid  filks  are  to  be  liable  to  payment  of  the 
refpeirive  duties,  as  if  this  afl  had  not  been  made. 

The  merchant  or  other  perfon,  who  fhall,  after  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  June  1750,  load  any  raw  fillc  on  board  any  vef- 
fel  in  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  is,  before  the 
clearing  out  of  fuch  vefTel  from  thence,  to  make  oath  be- 
fore the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  na- 
val officer  of  the  port,  or  any  two  of  them,  that  the  faid 
filk  (expreffing  the  quantity  thereof)  is  bona  fide  of  the 
growth  and  culture  of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America, 
expreffing  the  parifti  or  place  where  the  fame  was  cultivated, 
and  by  whom,  producing  fuch  perfon's  oath  thereto,  made 
before  the  governor  of  the  place,  or  the  next  juftice  of  the 
peace  (which  feveral  oaths  are  to  be  adminiftered  gratis) 
and  the  mafter  or  perfon  taking  charge  of  fuch  veffe),  is 
10  bring  with  him  a  certificate,  figned  and  fealed  by  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer  of 
the  port,  or  any  two  of  them  (which  they  are  to  give  gratis) 
expreffing  the  marks,  numbers,  tale,  and  weight  of  the 
raw  filk  in  each  bale  or  package,  with  the  names  and 
places  of  abode  of  the  exporters  thereof,  and  of  the  per- 
fon who  fhall  have  fworn  the  fame  to  be  of  the  growth  and 
culture  of  the  faid  Britifh  colonies,  and  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  fame  fhall  be  configned  in  the  port  of  London  ; 
which  certificate  the  mafter,  on  his  arrival  at  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, is  to  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  at  or  before  the  entry  of  the  faid 
filk,  and  to  make  oath  before  one  of  the  faid  officers 
("which  oath  is  to  be  adminiftered  gratis)  that  the  faid  bales 
and  parcels,  and  goods  contained  in  fuch  certificate,  are 
the  fame  which  were  taken  on  board  in  the  faid  Britifh 
plantations  in  America;  and,  on  default  made  in  any  of 
the  premifes,  the  faid  filks  are  liable  to  the  payment  of 
the  refpeftive  duties,  as  if  this  3.&  had  not  been  made. 

If  any  perfon  (hall,  after  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
1750,  enter  any  foreign  raw  filk  under  the  name  or 
defcription  of  raw  filk  of  the  growth  or  culture  of  any  of  the 
Britifh  colonies  of  America,or  fhall  mix  any  foreign  raw  filk 
with  raw  filks  of  the  growth  of  the  faid  Britifh  colonies,  in 
order  to  avoid  payment  of  the  duties  for  the  fame,  he  is  to 
forfeit  fifty  pounds  for  every  fuch  offence,  and  all  fuch 
foreign  raw  filk ;  and,  in  cafe  of  any  mixture,  the  quan- 
tity mixed,  both  of  foreign  and  Britifh  plantation  growth, 
or  the  value  thereof,  together  with  the  packages  contain- 
ing the  fame,  are  to  be  forfeited,  &c. 

If  any  doubt  or  difpute  fhall  arife,  whether  the. faid  raw 
filk  is  foreign,  or  of  the  growth  or  culture  of  the  Britifh 
American  plantations,  the  onus  probandi  lies  on  the 
claimer. 

Having  treated  pretty  largely  on  the  article  of  fhipping, 
we  fhall  now  proceed  to  defcribe  the  obligations  the  com- 
manders and  failors  are  under  both  by  the  laws  of  con- 
fcience  and  of  their  country. 

A  mafter  of  a  fhip  is  appointed  by  the  owners  under  a 
fuppofuion  of  his  having  a  fufficient  capacity  and  integrity 
to  difcharge  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  by  a  faithful,  pru- 
dent, and  difcreet  management  of  the  fhip,  and  affairs  com- 
mitted to  his  care he  hath  no  property,   eithergeneral 

or  fpecial,  in  his  being  conftituted,  though  the  law  looks 
upon  him  as  an  officer,  who  muft  render  and  give  an  ac- 
count for  whatfoever  is  put  into  his  cuftody  and  under  his 
direction;  and  therefore  whatever  misfortunes  happen,  or 
loifes  occur,  be  they  through  negligence,  wilfulnefs,  or 
ignorance,  either  in  himfelf  or  mariners,  he  muft  be  re- 
fponfible.     Hob.Rep.  fol.  11.  Bridgman's  cafe. 

A  mafter  of  a  fhip,  fo  appointed  by  B,  owner,  treats 
with  a  plaintiff  to  take  the  fhip  to  freight  for  eighty 
tons,  to  fail  from  London  to  Falmouth,  and  fo  from  thence 
to  Barcelona,  without  altering  the  voyage,  and  there  to 
unlade,  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton  :  and  to  perform  this,  the 
mafter  and  meichant  entered  into  a  charterparty,  the  for- 
mer obliging  the  fhip  and  her  appurtenances  (valued  at 
three  hundred  pounds,)  though  the  owners  of  the  fhip 
were  no  patties  thereunto  ;  the  mafter  deviates  and  com- 
mits barretry,  and  the  merchant  thereby  becomes  a  fuf- 
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ferer  in  thelofsof  his  voyage  and  goods,  for  the  merchan- 
dize (being  fifh)  arrived  not  till  Lent  was  paft,  and  they 
rotten.  The  factor,  to  whom  the  cargo  went  configned, 
in  order  to  procure  fatisfaction  for  his  employer,  fueth  the 
mafter  in  the  court  of  admiralty  at  Barcelona,  and,  upon 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  court  in  Spain,  obtains  fentence 
againft  the  mafter  and  the  fhip  ;  which,  coming  to  the  mer- 
chant's hands,  the  owner  brings  an  action  of  trover  for  the 
fhip;  the  mafter  fues  in  chancery  to  flop  the  fuit,  and  an- 
other brought  by  the  owner  for  freight,  chiming  deduc- 
tions out  of  both,  for  his- damages  fuftained  by  the  ma- 
tter's breach  of  articles  ;  for  if  the  owner  gives  authority 
to  the  mafter  to  contract,  he  fhall  bear  the  lofs ;  but  in 
cafe  of  bottomry  after  the  voyage  begun,  the  mafter  can- 
not oblige  the  owner  beyond  the  value  of  the  fhip  ;  but 
this  cafe  is  on  contract,     in  Chancery.    Jure  Mar.  p.  230. 

Lord  chancellor.  The  charterparty  values  the  fhip  at  a 
certain  rate,  and  you  fhall  not  oblige  the  owners  farther, 
and  that  only  with  relation  to  the  freight,  not  to  the  value 
of  the  fhip  ;  the  mafter  is  liable  to  the  deviation  and  bar- 
retry,  but  not  the  owners;  elfe  matters  would  be  owners 
of  all  mens  fhjps  and  eftates.     Mich,  29.  Car.  If. 

But  where  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  took  beef,  fails,  &c. 
on  credit,  and  failed,  the  owners  were  obliged  to  pay, 
and  not  allowed  to  defend  themfelves,  by  infilling  that  the 
mafter  was  liable  only,  and  that  they  had  given  him  money 
to  pay  the  plantiff.  He  is  but  their  fervant,  and  therefore 
for  his  purchafes  they  are  anfwerable,  and  continue  fo  till 
he  has  paid  the  creditor,  though  they  gave  him  money  for 
that  purpofe.     2  Fern.  643. 

As  foon  as  merchandizes,  or  other  commodities,  are 
put  aboard  a  fhip,  whether  file  be  riding  in  port,  haven,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  feas,  he  that  is  exercitor  navis  (ma- 
fter of  her)  is  chargeable  therewith,  and  if  the  fame  be 
there  loft  or  purloined,  or  fuftain  any  damage,  whether  in 
the  haven  or  port,  before,  or  upon  the  feas,  after  fhe  is  on 
her  voyage,  either  by  the  mariners  or  by  any  other  thro' 
their  permiffion,  he  that  is  the  commander  muft  anfwer 
the  damage,  for  the  very  lading  the  goods  aboard  the  fhip 
fubjedts  him  thereto.  And  with  this  agrees  the  common 
law,  where  it  was  adjudged,  that  goods  being  fent  aboard 
a  fhip,  and  the  mafter  having  figned  his  bills  of  lading  for 
the  fame,  the  goods  were  flowed,  and  under  pretence  of 
being  prefs-mafters,  divers  perfons,  in  the  night,  entered  the 
fhip,  and  robbed  her  of  thofe  goods  ;  the  merchant  brought 
an  action  at  common  law  againft  the  mafter;  and  the 
queftion  was  whether  he  fhould  anfwer  the  fame  ;  for  it 
was  alledged  on  his  part,  that  there  was  no  default  or 
negligence  in  him,  as  he  had  a  fufficient  guard,  the  goods 
were  all  locked  up  under  hatches,  and  the  thieves  came 
as  prefs-mafters,  and  by  force  robbed  the  fhip ;  and  that 
the  fame  was  vis  major  f,  which  he  could  not  prevent : 
and  laftly,  that  though  he  was  mafter,  or  exercitor  navis, 
yet  he  had  no  fnare  in  the  fhip,  and  was  but  in  the  nature 
of  a  fervant,  acting  for  a  falary.  But  notwithftanding,  it 
was  adjudged  to  the  plaintiff;  for  the  mafter  at  his  peril 
muft  fee  that  all  things  be  forthcoming  which  are  delivered 
to  him,  let  what  accident  foever  happen  (the  act  of  God, 
or  an  enemy,  perils  and  dangers  of  the  feas  only  excepted) 
but  for  fire,  thieves,  and  the  like,  he  muft  anfwer ;  and 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  common  carrier;  and  that  though 
he  receives  a  falary,  yet  is  a  known  and  public  officer,  and 
one  that  the  law  looks  upon  to  anfwer;  and  the  plaintiff 
hath  his  election  to  charge  either  mafter  or  owners,  or 
both,  at  his  pleafure,  though  he  can  have  but  one  fatis- 
faction.  F.  Naut.  cav.p.  Stab.  leg.  1.  "f.  2,  3,  6,  7.  1  Mod. 
85.  Raym.  220.  1  Ven.  190.  238.  2  Keb,  866.  3^.  72. 
112,  132,  135. 

f  The  which  the  civil  law  does  fometimes  allow. 

If  a  mafter  fhall  receive  goods  at  the  wharf,  or  key,  or 
fhall  fend  his  boat  for  the  fame,  and  they  happen  to  be 
loft,  fhe  fhall  likewife  anfwer,  both  by  the  marine  and 
common  law. 

Mayor  &  Com.  de  London,  againft  Hunt. 

Error  of  Judgment  in  B.  R.  in  affumpfit  brought  bv  the 
.mayor  and  commonalty  againft  Hunt,  where  they  declared 
of  acuftom  that  they  and  their  predecefl'ors,  mayors,  &c. 
had  of  every  mafter  of  a  fhip  eight  (hillings  per  ton,  for 
every  ton  of  cheefe  brought  from  any  place  in  England  to 
the  port  of  London,  ah  orients  de  London-bridge,  (to  the 
eaftward  of  London-bridge)  in  the  name  of  weighage ; 
11  F  and 
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and  that  the  defendant  being  mafter  of  a  (hip  had  brought 
to  the  port  of  London  fo  many  tons,  which  at  that  rate 
came  to  fo  much,  which  he  had  not  paid  ;  upon  non  af- 
fitmpfit,  verdift  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  Upon 
which  Hunt  the  defendant  brought  a  writ  of  error,  and  two 
errors  were  affigned  :  i.  That  the  aaion  did  not  lie  againft 
the  mafter,  but  that  the  duty  was  due  from  the  merchants, 
owners  of  the  goods;  but  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  for 
that  the  mafter  is  entrufted  with  the  goods,  and  hath  a  re- 
compence  from  the  merchants  for  bringing  the  goods,  and 
is  refponfible  for  them,  and  therefore  (hall  be  charged  for 
the  duty  j  as  it  would  be  infinite  to  fearch  for  the  owners 
of  the  feveral  goods  which  are  all  in  the  cuflody  of  the 
mafter  who  brought  them  into  port,  and  therefore  he  fhall 
be  charged.     3  Lev.  37.  »  '.     .     , 

If  goods  are  (hipped,  and  an  embargo  or  reltraint  is  af- 
terwards iiTued  by  the  prince  or  ftate  where  the  mafter  then 
is,  and  then  he  breaks  ground  or  endeavours  to  fail  away, 
and  in  confequence  thereof  any  damage  enfues,  he  fhall 
be  refponfible  for  the  fame;  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  his 
freight  is  due,  and  muft  be  paid  ;  nay,  although  the  very 
goods  be  feized  as  bona  contrabanda.     Digeji.  lib.  9.  tit.  2. 

Leg.  61. 

A  fhip  was  let  out  on  freight  to  J.  S.  in  England  at  three 
pounds  ten  (hillings  per  ton,  to  go  to  Bourdeaux,  then  an 
embargo  is  laid  ;  (he  afterwards  proceeds  to  Bourdeaux, 
and  the  mafter,  without  difcovering  his  firft  contraa,  agrees 
with  the  correfpondents  there  of  J.  S.  to  allow  him  fix 
pounds  ten  (hillings  per  ton ;  upon  this  laft  agreement 
there  covered  at  law,  and  equity  would  not  relieve,  becaufe 
the  performance  of  the  firft  agreement  was  hindered  by  the 
embargo.     2  Fern.  242. 

A  mafter  ought  not  to  fail  in  tempeftuous  weather,  nor 
put  forth  to  fea,  without  having  firft  confulted  with  his 
company*;  nor  muft  he  (lay  in  port  or  harbour  without 
juft  caufe,  when  a  fair  wind  invites  his  departure. 
*  Lex  Oleron.  Judg.  2. 

If  a  veffel  proves  leaky  or  difabled,  the  mafter  ought 
not  for  this  caufe  to  put  any  of  his  merchants  goods  aboard 
any  enemies  (hip,  without  letters  of  fafe-conduft,  as  by 
fo  doing  they  may  be  made  prize,  and  he  be  obliged  to  an- 
fwer  the  damage  confequent  to  the  aaion. 

Nor  (hall  he  put  into  any  creeks  or  other  places  difallow- 
ed,  except  driven  in  by  temped,  but  into  fuch  ports  as 
are  by  law  appointed.     15  Hen.  VI.  c.  8. 

Nor  ought  he  to  (hip  any  merchandizes,  But  only  at  the 
public  ports  and  keys.     1  El.  c.  11./ 2. 

He  muft  not  lade  any  prohibited  or  unlawful  goods, 
whereby  the  whole  cargo  may  be  in  danger  of  confifca- 
tion,  or  at  leaft  fubjea  to  feizure  or  furreption.  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  /  14. 

He  may  not  fet  fail  without  able  and  fufficient  manners 
both  for  quality  and  number,     ijac.c.  25.  1 2  Car.  II. 

'  The  fhip  was  libelled  againft  in  the  admiralty,  for  that 
the  mafter  being  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  had  ran- 
fomed  the  (hip  for  three  hundred  pounds,  and  had  fuedfor 
the  payment  of  it,  and  was  carried  prifoner  to  Dunkirk, 
and  the  money  was  not  paid,  &c.  and  fentence  was  given  in 
the  admiralty  againft  the  (hip  ;  and  upon  motion  for  a  pro- 
hibition, it  was  denied  by  Holt,  chief  juftice,  then  alone 
in  court;  becaufe  the  taking  and  pledge  being  upon  the 
high  fea,  the  fhip,  by  the  law  of  the  admiralty,  (hall  an- 
fwer  for  the  redemption  of  the  mafter  by  his  own  contraa. 
Ex  relatione  m'ri  Place.     Ld.  Raymond,  page 22.   Wilfon 

verf.  Bird.  

Motion  was  made  for  a  prohibition  to  the  court  or  ad- 
miralty, where  a  fuit  was  profecuted  againft  a  fhip,  which 
the  mafter  had  hypothecated  for  neceffaries,  being  upon 
the  fea  in  ftrefs  of  weather  ;  and  the  fuggefton  was,  that 
the  agreement  was  made,  and  the  money  lent  upon  land, 
viz.  in  the  port  of  London,  it  being  a  Venetian  veffel, 
which  came  here  by  way  of  trade,  and  not  ftrefs  of  wea- 
ther ;  but  per  Holt,  chief  juftice,  the  mafter  of  the  fhip 
has  power  to  hypothecate  it,  but  he  cannot  fell  it ;  and  by 
the  pawning  the  (hip  becomes  liable  to  condemnation  : 
this  was  refolved  in  folemn  debate,  in  the  cafe  of  Cojlard 
v.  LewJlie,  2  Will,  and  Mar.  B.  R.  Then  there  is  no  re- 
medy here  for  the  hypothecation,  but  by  way  of  contraa  : 
therefore,  fince  the  King's  Bench  cannot  do  right  to  the 
parties,  it  will  not  hinder  the  admiralty  from  doing  them 
right ;  for  if  the  King's  Bench  allows  the  hypothecation, 
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and  yet  denies  the  remedy,  it  will  be  a  manifeil  contra- 
diaion. — An  aaion  was  brought  iipon  the  Jlal.  2  Hen. 
IV.  c.  11.  for  fuing  in  the  admiralty  on  an  hypothecation, 
and  it  was  held  to  be  out  of  the  ftatute,  in  the  time  of  my 
lord  Hale.  And  as  to  the  objeaion,  that  the  contraa  was 
made  upon  the  land,  and  the  money  paid  there,  it  muft  of 
neceffity  be  fo;  for  if  a  man  be  in  diftre'is  upon  the  fea, 
and  compelled  to  gd  into  port,  he  muft  receive  the  money 
there,  or  not  at  all.  And  if  his  (hip  be  impaired  by  tem- 
ped, fo  that  he  is  forced  to  borrow  money  to  refit,  other- 
wife  (he  will  be  loft;  and  for  fecurity  of  this  money,  he 
pledges  his  (hip,  fince  the  caufe  of  the  pledging  arifes  upon 
the  fea,  the  fuit  may  well  be  in  the  admiralty  court:  but 
becaufe  there  was  a  precedent,  where  a  prohibition  in  fuch 
cafe  had  been  granted,  the  court  granted  the  prohibition, 
and  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  declaie  upon  it,  for  the  law 
feemed  clear  to  them,  as  before  is  faid.  Lord  Raymond, 
page  152.  Benzonverf.  Jeffries.  Coflardverf.  LewJlie. 

The  defendant,  as  executrix  to  the  mafter  of  a  fhip, 
libelled  in  the  admiralty  court  for  the  wages  owing  to  the 
teftator  by  the  owner;  upon  which  the  plaintiff,  to  have  a 
prohibition,  fuggefted  the  ftat.  of  15  Rich,  II.  cap.  3. 
that  the  admiralty  court  (hall  not  have  cognizance  of  con- 
traas  made  upon  the  land,  and  (hews  this  contraa  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  land,  &c.  and  this  cafe  was  moved 
in  feveral  terms,  but  oppofed  ;  and  the  council  for  the 
prohibition  argued,  that  prohibitions  are  grantable  de  jure, 
and  are  not  difcretionary  in  the  court,  Raym.  3,  4.  Thac 
the  cafe  in  Winch.  Rep.  8.  was  the  fird  cafe  where  a  pro- 
hibition was  denied,  in  cafe  of  a  fuit  by  mariners  for  their 
wages,  in  the  Admiralty-court,  and  the  denial  was  ground- 
ed upon  compaffionate  reafons,  becaufe  they  were  poor 
men,  and  becaufe  there  they  might  join  in  aaion,  but  here 
they  muft  fever ;  but  the  faid  cafe  is  contrary  to  the  reafon 
and  grounds  of  the  law  ;  for  where  the  contrail  is  made 
upon  the  land,  though  the  fervice  was  done  upon  the  fea, 
it  is  out  of  the  jurifdiaion  of  the  admiralty ;  and  fo  vice 
verfa,  if  the  fervice  was  done  upon  the  land,  and  the  con- 
traa upon  the  fea,  12  Co.  79,  80.  Staunf.  51.  b.  Hob. 
212.  A  confutation  is  always  denied  in  cafe  of  a  fuit  by 
mariners,  if  there  is  a  charter-party  ;  and  the  fealing  of  a 
writing  cannot  make  any  difference  in  reafon,  Raym.  3. 
a  prohibition  granted  where  the  mafter  libelled  alone  ;  and 
e  contra,  it  was  faid  for  the  defendant,  that  the  cafe  of 
mariners  was  now  fettled,  and  ought  not  to  be  dirred ; 
but  that  the  great  reafon  why  they  are  permitted  to  fee 
there  is,  the  (hip  is  the  debtor,  and  by  the  law  of  the 
admiralty  they  may  attach  her,  which  they  cannot  do  by 
the  common  law;  and  in  the  Admiralty  court  they  may 
all  join  in  fuit,  whereas  by  the  common  law  they  muft 
bring  feveral  aaions  :  that  the  cafe  of  the  mafter  is  not 
different,  for  the  fhip  is  fecurity  to  him,  and  he  is  but  a 
mariner,  and  his  wages  are  wages  at  fea  ;  but  however, 
where  the  mader  dies  in  the  voyage,  as  he  did  in  this  cafe, 
there  can  be  no  reafon  to  exclude  his  executors  from  fuing 
in  the  admiralty,  becaufe  he  had  no  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing his  wages  to  account  with  the  owners.  And  in 
2  Vent.  181.  Jllifon.  v.  Marjh,  the  purfer,  though  an 
officer  of  the  (hip,  was  allowed  to  fue  for  his  wages  in  the 
admiralty.  And  in  2  Keb.  779.  pi.  6.  Rex.  v.  Pike,  a 
prohibition  was  denied  where  the  mafter  and  mariners 
joined  in  a  fuit  in  the  admiralty  for  their  wages,  (but  Holt 
faid,  that  a  prohibition  ought  to  have  been  granted  quoad 
in  the  faid  cafe)  and  he  cited  a  cafe  Hil.  27  and  28  Car.  II. 
C.  B.  between  Cooker  and  Older,  where  Atkins  and 
Ellis,  juftices,  were  of  opinion,  that  a  prohibition  ought 
to  be  granted  to  the  fuit  in  the  admiralty-court,  by  the 
mafter  of  a  (hip  for  his  wages,  though  North,  chief  juf- 
tice, and  Wynham,  juftice,  held  the  contrary  opinion. 
But  Holt,  chief  juftice,  faid,  that  it  is  an  indulgence, 
that  the  courts  of  Weftminfter  permit  to  fue  for  their 
wages  in  the  Admiralty  court,  becaufe  they  may  all  join 
in  fuit;  and  it  is  grounded  upon  the  principle,  quod  com- 
munis error  facit  Jus;  but  they  will  not  extend  it  to  the 
mader  of  the  (hip,  efpecially  if  he  was  mafter  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  voyage  here  in  England,  and  the  contraft 
was  made  with  him  here.  Poffibly  if  the  mafter  of  a  fhip 
died  in  the  voyage,  and  another  man  took  upon  him  the 
charge  of  the  fhip  upon  the  fea,  fuch  cafe  might  be  dif- 
ferent. As  in  the  cafe  of  Grofwick  v.  Louthfly,  where  it 
was  held  in  this  court  lately,  that  if  a  fhip  was  hypothe- 
cated, and  money  borrowed  upon  her  at  Amfterdam,  upon 
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the  voyage,  he  who  lent  the  money  may  fue  in  the  admi- 
ralty for  it ;  and  this  court  granted  a  confutation  in  the 
cafe :  but  in  another  cafe,  where  the  money  was  borrowed 
upon,the  fhip  before  the  voyage,  the  King's-Bench  granted 
a  prohibition,  and  the  parties  acquiefced  under  it.  There 
are  many  precedents  in  the  court  of  admiralty  of  fuits  by 
the  mariners  for  their  wages,  but  none  for  the  matter  of 
the  fhip  :  and  the  cafes  differ  ;  for  the  mariners  contract 
upon  the  credit  of  the  fhip,  and  the  matter  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  the  owners  of  the  fhip,  of  whom  generally  he  is 
one,  &c.  It  was  moved  that  the  court  would  compel  the 
plaintiff  to  put  in  bail  to  the  action  to  be  brought  for  the 
wages  at  common  law,  or  otherwife  deny  the  prohibition, 
which  it  was  faid  had  been  done  often  :  Holt,  chief  juf- 
tice,  confeffed  that  the  court  had  fometimes  interpofed, 
and  procured  bail  to  be  given,  but  it  was  by  confent,  and 
in  cafe  of  the  proprietor  himfelf;  but  in  regard  that  in 
this  cafe  the  plantifF  was  a  purchafer  without  notice,  there 
was  no  reafon,  and  a  prohibition  was  granted.  S.  C. 
I  Salk.  33.  Carth.  518.  Ld.  Raymond,  page  576,  577, 
578.     Clay  verf.  Snelgravc. 

Ballam  libelled  in  the  admiralty  againft  a  fhip  of  Nor- 
way, for  that  fhe  being  in  great  diftrefs  for  want  of  an 
anchor  and  cable,  the  matter  contracted  with  Ballam,  who 
delivered  them  on  board,  &c.  upon  which  a  motion  was 
made  in  this  court  for  a  prohibition  to  be  directed  to  the 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  to  prohibit  him  from  proceeding 
in  the  faid  fuit,  upon  a  fuggeftion  that  the  faid  contract 
was  made  upon  the  land,  viz.  at  Ratcliffe,  upon  the  river 
Thames,  the  faid  fhip  being  then  there ;  and  a  rule  was 
made  that  the  defendent  fhould  fhew  caufe  why  a  prohibi- 
tion fhould  not  go :  upon  which  it  was  fliewed  for  caufe, 
I.  That  of  late  times  the  admiralty  had  been  always  en- 
couraged, and  that  they  ought  to  have  cognizance  of  all 
things  incident  to  the  navigation,  therefore  they  fhall  have 
cognizance  of  a  fuit  for  mariners  wages.  2.  That  in  this 
cafe  the  defendant  would  be  without  remedy,  if  a  prohi- 
bition fhould  be  granted  ;  becaufe  the  matter  of  the  fhip 
with  whom  the  contrail:  was  made,  was  dead,  and  the 
part  owners  were  foreigners.  3.  That  the  contract  being 
upon  the  land,  will  not  hinder  the  admiralty  to  hold  plea, 
as  was  held  in  the  cafe  of  Cojlard  v.  Lewjiie,  where  a 
libel  was  in  the  admiralty  againft  a  fhip  upon  a  hypotheca- 
tion made  of  her  at  land,  and  that  appeared  upon  the  in- 
ftrument  of  hypothecation,  which  mentioned  it  to  have 
been  made  at  Rotterdam ;  and  yet  a  prohibition  was  de- 
nied after  great  confederation.  Now  here,  though  the 
anchor,  &c.  were  fold  upon  the  land,  yet  the  ftrefs  of 
weather  which  difabled  the  fhip  was  upon  the  high  fea, 
and  therefore  the  original  caufe  being  within  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  admiralty,  will  draw  the  refidue  to  it  as  inci- 
dent ;  fed  non  allocatur.  For  per  curiam.,  this  is  not  like 
the  cafe  of  Cojlard  v.  Lew/lie,  1.  Becaufe  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  this  cafe,  that  this  fhip  was  in  her  voyage  when  fhe 
became  in  diftrefs,  for  want  of  an  anchor,  &c.  and  at  the 
time  of  the  contract.  2.  There  was  no  hypothecation 
here,  as  there  was  in  the  cafe  cited;  now  where  there  is 
an  hypothecation,  if  the  admiralty  fhould  be  prohibited  to 
proceed,  &c.  the  party  would  be  without  remedy,  for  no 
fuit  can  be  againft  the  fhip  at  common  law  upon  it.  Now 
it  is  true,  that  by  the  maritime  law  every  contract  with 
the  matter  of  a  fhip  implies  an  hypothecation ;  but  it  is 
otherwife  by  the  law  of  England  ;  therefore  this  being  a 
contract  made  with  the  matter  upon  the  land,  it  is  the 
common  cafe;  the  admiralty  cannot  have  cognizance  of 
fuch  a  fuit,  and  therefore  a  prohibition  was  granted  :  but 
at  the  importunity  of  the  defendant's  council,  the  court 
gave  order  that  the  plaintiff  fhould  declare  upon  it,  &c. 
S.  C.  I  Salk.  34.  Ld.  Raymond,  p.  805,  806.  Mich. 
term,  1  Ann.  reg.  Jufiin  verf.  Ballam.  2  Roll.  rep. 
JIi,  9. 

Watfon  was  mafter  of  a  merchant  fhip,  which  was 
taken  at  fea  by  a  French  privateer ;  Watfon  agreed  with 
the  captain  of  the  privateer  for  the  ranfom  of  the  fhip  and 
goods  at  one  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds,  and  as  a  pledge 
or  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  Watfon  was 
detained  and  carried  into  France  ;  but  the  fhip  and  goods 
were  releafed,  and  brought  into  Briftol,  where  the  fhip 
was  unladed,  and  the  goods  landed,  (after  cuftom  paid) 
and  delivered  to  one  Day ;  but  whether  in  truft  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mafter,  or  for  the  ufe  of  the  owners,  was 


not  agreed.  Watfon  commences  his  fuit  in  the  court  of 
admiralty  againft  the  owners,  to  compel  them  to  pay  the 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds,  and  redeem  him  -and 
thereupon  a  warrant  was  iffued  out  of  that  court  to  arreft 
the  fhip  and  goods,  in  quadam  caufa  falvagii,  in  order  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  appear  there,  and  the  fhip  and 
goods  was  feized  thereon  :  a  prohibition  was, prayed  as  to 
the  goods,  fuggefting  the  feizure  on  land  infra  corpus  co- 
mitatus,  and  fo  not  within  their  jurifdiction  ;  it  was  in- 
fifted  that  the  mafter  had  no  power  to  make  fuch  an  agree- 
ment, nor  to  fubject  the  goods  to  the  payment  of  his  ran- 
fom, without  the  exprefs  authority  and  confent  of  his 
owners.  The  power  of  hypothecation  in  a  voyage  for 
neceffaries  is  incident  to  his  office,  and  allowed  for  the 
neceffity  of  the  thing,  and  the  benefit  of  the  owners  ; 
but  this  is  not  fo,  for  this  is  a  redemption,  and  a  new 
buying  of  the  fhip  ;  and  if  this  be  allowed  lawful,  it  will 
give  a  power  to  the  mafter  to  do  an  injury  to  the  owners, 
by  obliging  them  to  the  performance  of  an  agreement  of 
his  making,  upon  any  terms  never  fo  unreafonable,  and 
to  compel  them  to  pay  more  than  the  fhip  and  goods  are 
worth,  as  the  agreement  in  this  cafe  is  :  befides,  the  power 
of  the  mafter  is  only  over  the  fhip,  and  he  has  no  power 
over  the  goods  and  lading  to  make  any  difpofition  there- 
of; admitting  the  mafter  has  fuch  power  to  fubject  the 
goods  to  the  payment  of  his  ranfom,  yet  he  ought  not  to 
bring  the  fuit  in  his  own  name,  but  the  fuit  ought  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  vendee,  or  purchafer  of  the 
goods.  Admitting  this  fuit  proper,  yet  the  feizure  is  ille- 
gal ;  for  the  court  of  admiralty  cannot  award  fuch  procefs 
as  their  firft  procefs  to  compel  the  party  to  appear,  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  execution  againft  the  goods;  and  they  can 
no  more  begin  with  fuch  procefs  than  an  inferior  court ; 
and  as  a  prohibition  fhall  be  awarded  to  an  inferior  court 
in  fuch  cafes,  fo  ought  it  in  this,  though  the  party  have  not 
yet  appeared,  nor  any  libel  be  as  yet  exhibited  ;  and  fo 
was  it  done  in  the  cafe  of  captain  Sands  and  Sir  Jofiah 
Child.    5  Will,  and  Mar.    S.  C.  Salk.  35.    Ld.  Raymond, 

P"S- 93l>  932>  933'  934'     Tranter  verf .  Watfon.     Trin. 
term.     2  Ann.  regina. 

On  the  other  fide  it  was  infifled,  that  no  prohibition 
ought  to  go  in  this  cafe,  for  that  the  mafter  has  power  in 
this  cafe,  to  fubject  the  goods  to  the  payment  of  his  re- 
demption ;  and  it  is  founded  on  the  fame  reafon  as  his 
power  of  hypothecation,  the  neceffity  of  the  thing,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  owners,  by  parting  with  fome  part  of 
the  goods  to  fave  the  reft,  whereas  otherwife  the  whole 
would  have  been  loft  ;  fo  is  Molloy  213,  214,  Hob.  11, 
12.  but  this  being  a  matter  and  a  caufe  properly  within 
the  jurifdiction  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  fhall  be  deter- 
mined there:  and  in  a  maritime  caufe,  whereof  they  have 
cognizance,  the  procefs  of  the  court  may  be  executed 
upon  land,  infra  corpus  comitatus,  &c.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  fuit  in  curia  admiralitatis,  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  matter's  name,  it  was  anfwered,  that  it  is  moft  proper 
in  his  name,  for  the  captors  to  whom  the  ranfom  belongs, 
and  who  have  the  mafter  in  their  cuftody,  cannot  fue  in 
their  own  name,  becaufe  they  are  enemies ;  but  if  the  fuit 
be  not  carried  on  between  proper  parties,  it  is  good  caufe 
for  an  appeal,  and  fhall  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  the 
marine  law,  but  it  is  no  ground  for  a  prohibition.  But 
admitting  the  merits  of  the  caufe  to  be  againft  the  mafter, 
yet  the  owners  came  too  foon  for  a  prohibition  before  they 
have  appeared,  and  before  any  libel  exhibited,  fo  that  it 
cannot  appear  to  this  court  what  the  nature  of  the  fuit  is. 
Salk.  31. 

The  court  defired  to  hear  a  civilian  before  they  made 
any  rule  in  this  cafe,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Lane  attended 
for  the  plaintiff",  in  curia  admiralitatis  :  he  argued,  that 
falvage,  or  caufa  falvagii,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  warrant, 
is  of  admiral  jurifdiction  ;  that  the  mafter  reprefents  both 
the  owners  of  the  fhip  and  the  traders,  and  has  a  truft  re- 
pofed  in  him,  which  extends  to  the  goods  as  well  as  the 
fhip;  the  mafter  may  detain  the  goods  of  the  merchant  for 
the  freight  of  the  fhip,  or  wages  of  mariners.  The  mafter 
in  this  cafe,  by  the  marine  law,  hath  an  hypothecation  of 
the  goods  to  him,  to  keep  till  payment  be  made  of  the 
money  agreed,  and  not  only  a  bare  pnffeffion  ;  and  there- 
fore though  he  depart  with  the  pofltflion  of  the  goods  be- 
fore payment,  that  does  not  divert  his  intereft.  7'he  sood^w 
were  in  the  power  and  poflc-ffion  of  the  enemy,  who  migltt^ 
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have  kept  or  dettroye'd  them  all,  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
deemed by  the  matter,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners.  Redemption,  is  a  redemption  by  the  matter, 
and  gives  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  money  agreed, 
by  fubjefting  his  perfon  as  a  pawn  or  pledge*  fo  that  he 
has  as  it  were  paid  for  the  goods.  This  power  of  re- 
demption is  not  founded  on  the  Rhodian  laws,  or  the  laws 
of  Oleron,  but  arifes  from  the  cuftom  and  law  of  nations, 
and  the  fame  cuftom  or  law  gives  the  matter  in  this  cafe  an 
intereft  in  the  fhip  and  goods. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  whole  court,  that  no  prohibition 
fhould  be  granted  in  this  cafe. 

Holt,  chief  juftice,  faid  (after  other  things)  that  it  feemed 
very  juft  and  reafonable  in  this  cafe,  that  the  owners  of 
the  goods  ought  to  pay  the  redemption.  If  a  pirate  fhould 
take  the  fhip  and  goods,  and  the  matter  redeem  them,  the 
owners  fhall  make  him  fatisfaftion ;  and  then  much  more 
in  this  cafe,  when  taken  by  an  enemy.  When  the  matter 
makes  a  compofition  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  it  is 
highly  reafonable  that  he  fhould  be  indemnified.  The 
whole  fhip  and  goods  would  have  been  prize,  if  he  had  not 
made  this  compofition ;  therefore  where  there  is  an  inftant 
danger  of  lofing  fhip  and  goods  (as  in  this  cafe,  when  they 
were  under  the  capture  and  power  of  the  enemy)  and  no 
hopes  of  faving  them  then  appears  (though  afterwards  it 
may  happen  that  the  fhip  may  be  refcued  on  frefh  purfuit) 
cannot  the  matter  make  fuch  an  agreement  as  this,  as  well 
as  he  may  throw  part  of  the  goods  overboard,  in  cafe  of  a 
tempeft,  to  fave  the  reft?  The  matter  has  the  cuftody  and 
care  of  the  fhip  and  goods:  fuppofing  then  that  the  matter 
has  fuch  a  power  of  compounding,  the  goods  then  remain 
to  him  as  a  fecurity,  and  he  may  detain  them  till  payment, 
as  he  may  for  freight ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  confidered,  whe- 
ther, when  he  has  once  delivered  them  to  the  owner,  or  to 
his  ufe,  he  has  not  departed  with  his  fecuriry,  and  has  no 
way  to  come  at  them  again,  as  it  is  in  cafe  of  freight.  Thefe 
things  -are  confiderable  if  we  go  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe, 
but  that  not  being  before  us,  we  give  no  opinion 
therein. 

A  fhip  was  outward  bound  to  and 

being  in  diftrefs  at  fea  in  her  voyage,  put  into  Bofton  in 
New-England,  and  there  the  matter  took  up  money,  which 
he  applied  in  neceflaries  for  the  fhip;  and,  as  a  fecurity  for 
the  repayment,  by  way  of  hypothecation,  made  a  bill  of 
fale  to  the  party  of  part  of  the  fhip,  who  now  libelled  in  the 
court  of  Admiralty  againft  the  fhip  and  owners,  to  compel 
the  payment  of  the  money.  Serjeant  Darnall  moved  for  a 
prohibition,  and  a  day  was  given  to  hear  counfel  on  both 
fides.  On  the  day,  ferjeant  Darnell  infifted,  that  as  this 
cafe  is,  there  ought  to  go  a  prohibition,  becaufe  it  appears 
upon  the  face  of  the  libel,  that  this  hypothecation  was  upon 
land  in  port,  viz.  at  Bofton,  and  not  upon  the  fea,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  to  give  that  court  a  jurifdiftion.  Befides,  this 
appears  to  be  a  bill  of  fale  of  part  of  the  fhip,  upon  which 
the  party  may  have  his  remedy  at  common  law,  and  not  a 
proper  hypothecation.  Alfo  the  proceedings  are  againft  the 
owners  as  well  as  againft  the  fhip;  and,  if  the  owners  are 
liable,  they  are  chargeable  at  common  law.  S.  C.  Salk.  35. 
Ld.  Raymond,  p.  982,  983,  and  984.  Trin,  Term.  2  Ann. 
Reg.  Johnfon  v.  Shippen. 

Mr.  Chefhyre,  againft  the  prohibition.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  hypothecation  were  upon  the  fea  or 
upon  land,  being  done  in  a  voyage;  and  a  prohibition  has 
been  denied  upon  the  fame  point  as  this  cafe,  in  this  court, 
between  Caffart  and  Lawdfley,  Trin.  1  Will,  and  Mar. 
where  the  hypothecation  was  in  port,  viz.  at  Rotterdam. 
The  fame  was  adjudged  here,  Hil.  1696,  between  Benoir 
and  Jeffrys;  and,  about  a  year  fince,  between  Juftin  and 
Ballam,  a  prohibition  was  granted,  becaufe  it  did  not  ap- 
pear there  was  any  hypothecation.  In  this  cafe  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  thing  requires  that  it  be  done  at  land,  and  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  navigation,  if  this  fuit  in  the  Admi- 
ralty fhould  not  be. 

Holt,  chief  juftice.  The  cafe  of  Coffart  and  Lawdfley 
was  the  fame  as  this ;  and  there,  on  a  demurrer  to  a  decla- 
ration in  a  prohibition,  a  confultation  was  awarded  by  the 
whole  court.  When  a  hypothecation  is  made,  either  for 
money  to  buy  neceffaries,  or  for  neceflaries  for  the  fhip  in 
a  voyage,  the  court  of  Admiralty  have  a  jurifdiftion,  for  the 
party  has  no  other  remedy;  we  cannot  give  him  any  reme- 
dy againft  the  fhip;  and  if  the  fuit  there  fhould  not  be  al- 


lowed, the  matter  will  have  no  credit  to  take  up  neceffaries 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fhip. 

Powel,  juftice,  of  the  fame  opinion. 
Holt,  chief  juftice.  No  matter  of  a  fhip  can  have  cre- 
dit abroad,  but  upon  the  fecurity  by  hypothecation,  and 
fhall  we  hinder  the  court  of  Admiralty  from  giving  remedy, 
when  we  can  give  none  ourfelves  ?  It  will  be  the  greateft 
prejudice  to  trade  that  can  be,  to  grant  a  prohibition  in  this; 
cafe.  .  Indeed,  if  a  fhip  be  hypothecated  here  in  England 
before  the  voyage  begin,  that  is  not  a  matter  within  the ju- 
rifdiftion of  the  court  of  Admiralty,  for  it  is  a  contract 
made  here,  and  the  owners  can  give  fecurity  to  perform  the 
contraft.     Which  Powel  agreed. 

Holt,  chief  juftice.  There  is  no  difference  whether  the 
hypothecation  be  alledged  in  the  libel  to  be  made  in  port,- 
or  appears  fo  to  be  by  the  fuggeftion,  as  it  was  in  the  cafe 
of  Coffart  and  Lawdfley ;  and,  as  to  what  you  fay,  that  this 
is  a  bill  of  fale,  and  fo  a  remedy  at  law,  that  is  not  fo,  for 
the  mafter  has  no  authority  to  fell  any  part  of  the  fhip,  and 
his  fale  transfers  no  property;  but  he  may  hypothecate. 
And  fince  the  proceedings  in  the"  court  of  Admiralty  are 
againft  the  owners,  as  well  as  againft  the  fhip,  let  a  prohi- 
bition go  quoad  the  proceedings  againft  the  owners,  and  let 
them  go  on  to  condemn  the  fhip.  To  which  the  reft  of 
the  judges  agreed. 

The  preceeding  few  cafes  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  power 
lodged  in  the  captain  to  engage  his  fhip  for  payment  of 
what  cafh  he  may  take  up  for  his  repairs  and  ufe;  and 
though  the  law  difallows  of  his  felling  her,  yet  (he  is  ob- 
liged for  the  fulfilling  his  contracts  fo  far  as  her  value,  and 
that  of  her  freight  (as  has  been  fhewn  before;)  though  he 
on  his  part  mutt  give  a  juft  account  to  the  owners,  how  the 
money  he  has  received  was  expended,  and  is  confequently 
anfwerable'to  them  for  the  fame,  and  to  aft  up  to  the  truft 
repofed  in  him,  and  the  good  conduft  expefted  from  him. 

He  muft  not  carry  any  counterfeit  cockets,  or  other  fic- 
titious and  colourable  fhip-papers,  that  mayoccafionally  in- 
volve the  goods  of  the  innocent  with  the  nocent.  13  R.  II. 
c.  9. 

Nor  muft  he  refufe  the  payment  of  any  juft  and  ordinary 
duties,  and  port  charges,  cuftoms  or  impofts,  to  the  hazard 
of  any  part  of  his  lading ;  yet,  if  he  offers  that  which  is  due 
and  he  ought  to  pay,  then  he  is  excufed.  Leg.  Oleron.  24. 

Every  mafter  ought  carefully  to  examine  his  rigging  and 
tackle  before  proceeding  on  a  voyage,  that  he  may  not  fail 
with  any  infufficient  and  defeftive;  nor  ought  he  to  go  with 
fewer  or  fmaller  cables  than  is  ufual  and  requifite  for  a  fhip 
of  equal  burthen  with  his;  for,  if  any  damage  happens  in 
delivering  the  goods,  either  into  a  lighter  or  otherwife,  by 
the  breaking  of  a  rope  or  the  like,  he  muft  be  anfwerable  for 
it;  but,  when  once  out  of  his  cuftody,  he  is  no  farther  re- 
fponfible;  fo  that  if  on  taking  them  out  of  the  lighter,  at  the 
wharf  or  key,  they  are  any  ways  damnified,  the  wharfinger 
then  (and  not  the  mafter)  muft  be  accountable  for  it.  But 
if  fine  goods,  or  the  like,  are  put  into  a  clofe  lighter,  to  be 
conveyed  from  the  fhip  to  the  key,  it  is  ufual  in  this  cafe  for 
the  mafter  to  fend  a  competent  number  of  his  mariners  to 
look  to  the  merchandize,  and  if  then  any  part  thereof  be  loft 
or  embezzled,  the  mafter  is  refponfible,  [Pafch.  26.  Car. 
ruled  at  Guild-Hail  by  L  C.  J.  Holt.]  and  not  the  whar- 
finger; but  if  fuch  goods  are  to  be  fent  aboard  a  fhip,  there 
the  wharfinger,  at  his  peril,  muft  take  care  the  fame  be 
preferved. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  deftined  port,  his  firft  care  fhould 
be  to  fee  his  fhip  well  anchored  and  moored,  and,  aftec  fhe 
is  reladen,  not  to  depart  till  fhe  is  cleared;  for  if  any  da- 
mage happens  through  his,  or  his  mariners  fault  or  negleft, 
whereby  the  cargo  is  prejudiced,  he  muft  anfwer  the  fame. 
18  Eliz.  c.  9.   14  Car.  II.  c.  II. 

And  as  the  law  fubjefts  him  to  the  aforefaid  things  in  port, 
fo  it  does  to  many  others  in  his  voyage;  as  that  it  he  devi- 
ates in  his  courfe  without  juft  caufe,  or  fleers  a  dangerous 
and  unufual  one,  when  he  may  have  a  more  fecure  paffage 
(though  to  avoid  illegal  impolitions  he  may  fomewhat 
change  it;)  nor  may  he  fail  by  places  infefted  with  pirates, 
enemies,  or  other  places  notorioufly  known  to  be  unfafe, 
nor  engage  his  veflel  among  rocks,  or  remarkable  fands, 
not  being  neceffitated  thereto  by  violence  of  wind  and  wea- 
ther, or  deluded  by  falfe  lights.  Digejl.  I.  cum  in  Debits  F. 
de  Probat.     Lib,  1  Cjd.  de  Navibus  non  excuf. 

No 
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No  matter  is  anfwerable  for  the  contracts  of  his  mari- 
ners, but  they  may  be  detained  for  their  crimes. 

He  that  will  charge  a  mailer  with  a  fault,  in  relation  to 
his  duty,  by  the  marine  law,  muft  not  think  that  a  general 
charge  is  fufficient,  but  he  ought  to  affign  and  fpecify  the 
very  fault  wherewith  he  is  fo  charged. 

So  he  that  will  infer,  that  fuch  or  fuch  a  fad  difafter  hath 
happened,  or  been  occafioned  by  reafonof  fome  fault  in  the 
mariners,  muft  not  only  prove  the  fault  itfelf,  but  muft  alfo 
prove  that  that  fault  did  difpofe  to  fuch  a  fad  event ;  or  that 
fuch  a  misfortune  could  not  have  happened,  without  fuch 
'   a  fault  precedent. 

If  an  infant,  being  matter  of  a  fhip,  contracts  to  bring 
goods  from  any  port  to  England,  and  there  to  deliver  them, 
but  does  not  deliver  them  according  to  agreement,  but 
wattes  and  confumes  them,  he  may  be  fued  in  the  Admiralty 
court,  although  he  be  an  infant;  for  this  fuit  is  but  in 
nature  of  a  detinue,  or  a  trover  and  converfion  at  the  com- 
mon law  ;  and  a  prohibition  denied  for  that  caufe.  I  Rolls 
Abr.  530.     Fumes  v.  Smith. 

A  matter  can  let  out  his  veflel  to  freight,  take  in  goods 
and  paffengers,  mend  and  furnifh  his  fhip;  and  to  that  ef- 
'  feci:  he  may  (if  need  be)  in  a  ftrange  country,  borrow  mo- 
ney upon  the  fhip,  fome  of  the  tackle,  or  fell  fome  of  the 
merchandize;  and  in  this  latter  cafe,  the  higheft  price  that 
the  remainder  is  fold  for,  muft  be  paid  to  the  merchant  or 
owner  of  them,  who  in  return  muft  pay  freight  as  well  for 
what  (through  neceflity)  was  fo  fold,  as  for  what  remained. 
Leg.  Oleron.  1.  But  if  the  fhip  in  the  voyage  afterwards 
fhould  happen  to  be  caft  away,  then  only  fhall  be  tendered 
the  price  that  the  goods  were  bought  for. 

By  the  common  law,  the  mafter  of  a  fhip  could  not  im- 
pawn the  fhip  or  goods ;  for  any  property,  either  general  or 
fpecial,  was  not  in  him,  nor  is  fuch  power  given  unto  him  by 
the  conftituting  of  him  a  mafter.  Yet  the  common  law 
hath  held  the  law  of  Oleron  reafonable,  that  if  a  fhip  fprings 
a  leak  at  fea,  or  is  in  want  of  vi&uals,  and  other  neceffaries, 
whereby  fhe  is  either  in  danger,  or  the  voyage  may  be  de- 
feated, that  in  fuch  cafe  of  neceflity  the  mafter  may  impawn 
for  money,  or  other  things,  to  relieve  fuch  extremities,  by 
employing  the  fame  to  that  end ;  and  therefore  he  being  the 
perfon  trufted  with  the  fhip  and  the  voyage,  may  be  rea- 
fonably  thought  to  have  the  power  given  to  him  implicitly, 
rather  than  to  fee  the  whole  loft.     Leg.  Oleron.  c.  22.  Hob. 

11,  12.  Latch.  252.  Noy  95.  Mo.  918.  Leg.  Oleron,  c.  1, 

12.  Salk.  2A-.pl-  7. 

But  a  matter,  for  any  debt  of  his  own,  cannot  legally 
impawn  or  hypothecate  the  fhip,  &c.  for  the  fame  is  no 
ways  liable,  but  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  for  the  relief  andtom- 
pleating  of  the  voyage. 

Nor  can  he  fell  or  difpofe  of  the  fame,  without  any  au- 
thority or  licence  from  the  owners;  and  when  he  does  im- 
pawn or  hypothecate  the  vefTel  or  furniture,  he  ought  to 
have  the  confent  and  advice  of  his  mariners.  I  Siderf, 
453.  vide  I  Rolls  Abr.  530,  pi.  2. 

A  fhip  being  repaired,  &c.  in  the  Thames,  is  not  liable, 
but  the  owners.  Peer  Will.  367.  L.  Raym.  152.  Judgment. 

Though  the  mafter  cannot  on  every  cafe  of  neceflity 
impawn  the  veflel  or  furniture  ;  for  if  fhe  be  freighted,  and 
he  (being  an  owner)  is  to  join  with  the  reft  in  buying  pro- 
vifions  for  the  voyage,  and  perhaps  he  wants  money  (a  great 
fign  of  neceflity)  yet  cannot  he  impawn  the  veflel  or  furni- 
ture, otherwise,  or  for  more,  than  his  own  fhare  in  her, 
the  which  he  may  transfer  and  grant,  as  a  man  may  do  an 
eighth  or  fifth  part  in  land  or  houfes  ;  but  fuch  obligation 
of  the  veflel  muft  be  in  foreign  parts  or  places  where  the 
calamity  or  neceflity  is  univerfal  on  the  veflel,  that  will 
oblige  all  the  owners.     Oleron  cap.  22. 

If  the  vefTel  happens  afterwards  to  be  caft  away,  and  the 
mariners  by  their  great  pains  and  care  recover  fome  of  the 
wreck  and  lading,  the  mafter  in  that  cafe  may  pledge  the 
fame,  and  diftribute  the  producT.  among  his  diftreffed  fai- 
lors,  in  order  to  the  carrying  them  home  to  their  own 
country:  but  if  the  mariners  no  way  contributed  to  the 
falvage,  then  their  reward  is  loft  and  funk  with  the  vefTel. 
And  if  there  be  any  confiderable  part  of  the  cargo  faved, 
he  ought  not  to  difmifs  the  mariners  till  advice  from  the 
freighters  or  laders;  for  otherwife,  perchance,  he  may  be 
made  liable.     Ditto,  c.  3. 

If  merchants  freight  a  veflel  at  their  own  charges,  and 
fet  her  to  fea,  and  (he  happens  afterwards  to  be  weather- 
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bound,  the  mafter  may  impawn  either  the  fhip  or  lading  at 
his  pleafure,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  he  could  moft  conveniently 
raife  money  on,  raiher  than  fee  the  whole  voyage  overfet 
or  loft;  and  if  he  cannot  pawn  the  lading,  he  may  fell  the 
fame,  that  is,  fo  much  as  is  nece!T:uy;  in  all  v.hich  cafes 
his  ad:  obliges;  however,  orders  and  inftruclions  from  his 
owners  are  as  carefully  to  be  regards  d  and  followed  as  the 
magnet.     Leg.  Oleron.  c.  22. 

When  a  mafter  fhall  arrive  with  his  fhip  at  Gravefend, 
he  fhall  not  be  above  three  days  coming  from  thence  to  the 
place  of  difcharge  ;  nor  is  he  to  touch  at  any  key  or  wharf 
till  he  comes  to  Chefter  key,  unlefs  hindered  by  contrary 
winds  or  draught  of  water,  or  other  juft  impediment,  to  be 
allowed  by  the  officers:  and  Jikewilc  he  or  his  purfer  are 
there  to  make  oath  of  the  burthen,  contents,  and  lading  of 
his  fhip,  and  of  the  marks,  number,  contents,  and  qualities 
of  every  parcel  of  goods  therein  laden,  to  the  belt  of  his 
knowledge;  alfo  where,  and  in  what  port  fhe  took  in  her 
lading,  and  what  country  built,  and  how  manned,  who  the 
mafter  during  the  voyage,  and  who  the  owners;  and  in 
out-ports  muft  come  up  to  the  place  of  unlading,  as  the 
condition  of  the  port  requires,  and  make  entries,  on  pain  of 
one  hundred  pounds. .....Nor  is  fuch  a  mafter  to  lade  aboard 

any  goods  outwards  to  any  place  whatfoever,  without  en- 
tering the  fhip  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  her  captain,  mafter, 
burthen,  guns,  ammunition,  and  to  what  place  fhe  intends, 
and  before  departure  to  bring  in  a  note  under  his  hand,  of 
every  merchant  that  fhall  have  laid  aboard  any  goods,  to- 
gether with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  fuch  goods,  and  be 
fworn  as  to  the  fame,  on  pain  of  one  hundred  pounds.  12 
Car.  II.  c.  18. 

Note,  There  is  a  lift  of  all  foreign-built  fhips  in  the 
Exchequer. 

The  mate  of  a  fhip,  as  well  as  a  Tingle  mariner  (or  a 
number  of  them)  may  fue  in  the  Admiralty  for  their  wa- 
ges, as  the  mate  only  differs  from  the  failors  in  title,  being 
a  fervant  to  the  mafter,  with  whom  he  contrails  as  the  ma- 
riners do.     Ld.  Raymond,  p.  398,  632. 

Upon  a  motion  for  anew  trial  in  an  action  for  a  feaman'* 
wages,  Holt,  chief  juftice,  faid,  that  if  the  fhip  be  loft 
before  the  firft  port  of  delivery,  then  the  feamen  lofe  all 
their  wages ;  but  if,  after  fhe  has  been  at  the  firft  port  of  de- 
livery, then  they  lofe  only  thofe  from  the  laft  port  of  deli- 
very; but,  if  they  run  away,  although  they  have  been  at  a 
port  of  delivery,  yet  they  lofe  all  their  wages.  Ex  relatione 
niri  Jacob.  Ditto,  p.  639. 

In  an  action  brought  for  mariners  wages,  for  a  voyage 
from  Carolina  to  London,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff 
ferved  three  or  four  months,  and  before  the  fhip'came  to 
London,  which  was  the  delivering  port,  he  was  imprefled 
into  the  queen's  fervice,  and  afterwards  the  fhip  arrived  at 
the  delivering  port ;  and  ruled  by  Holt,  on  evidence  at  Guild- 
hall, that  the  plaintiff  fhould  recover  pro  tanto  as  he  ferved, 
the  fhip  coming  fafe  to  the  delivering  port.  Afterwards  in 
another  caufe  in  fuch  an  acfion^  it  appeared,  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  hired  by  the  defendant  at  Carolina,  to  ferve  onboard 
the  Jane  floop,  whereof  the  defendant  was  mafter,  from  Ca- 
rolina to  England,  at  three  pounds  per  month ;  that  he 
ferved  two  months,  then  the  fhip  was  taken  by  a  French 
privateer,  and  ranfomed,  and,  juft  as  fhe  came  off  Ply- 
mouth, the  plaintiff  was  imprefTed,  &c.  and  then  the  fhip 
came  fafe  into  the  river  of  Thames,  where  fire  difpofed  of 
her  cargo;  and,  by  Holt,  the  plaintiff  can  have  no  wages, 
the  fhip  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy  and  ranfomed. 
Mr.  Raymond  infifted,  that  in  that  cafe  he  fhould  recover 
pro  rata,  and  that  the  ufage  among  merchants  was  fo  ; 
which  Holt  faid,  if  he  could  prove,  it  would  do  ;  but  want- 
ing proof  of  it,  the  plaintiff  was  nonfuited.  Ld.  Raymond, 
p.  12,11,  1212.  Mich.  Term.  4  Ann.  Reg.  Wiggins  v.  Ingle- 
ton.  Chandler  v.  Meade. 

The  fuit  here  was  for  feamen's  wages,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  fhip  at  Guinea.  Powell,  juftice,  faid,  he  remember- 
ed a  cafe  of  the  like  nature,  where  a  fuit  was  commenced 
in  the  court  of  Admiralty,  by  failors  for  their  wages,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  fhip  at  Newfoundland;  and  though  the 
merchants  all  held  it  no  port  of  delivery,  yet  the  court  of 
Admiralty  held  the  contrary,  and  fo  did  the  court  of  com- 
mon-pleas, upon  a  motion  for  a  prohibition.  Ld.  Raymond, 
p.  1248.   Brown,  v.  Benn  &  alios.  Eajl.  Term.  5  Ann.  Reg. 

Every  feaman   that  fhall   ferve  in   any  of   his  majefty's 
fhips,  or  in  any  fhip  belonging  to  any  fubjeils  of  his  ma- 
il  G  jetty's 
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jelly's  dominions,  (hall  allow  out  of  the  Wages  for  fuch 
fervice,  fix-pence  per  menfem,  for  fupport  of  Greenwich 
hofpital,  &c.  Which  monthly  allowance  fhall  be  collected 
as  (hall  be  appointed  by  the  commiffioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  lord  high  admiral.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  21. 
f.io. 

Licences  (ball  be  given  by  order  of  his  majefty,  or  the 
commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  to  any  landman  defirous 
to  apply  themfelves  to  the  fea-fervice,  to  ferve  in  merchant 
(hips,  or  other  trading  veffels,  which  (hall  be  a  protection 
agamft  being  impreffed,  for  two  years  following  the  date  of 
fuch  licence ;  provided  that  fuch  landmen  bring  to  the  re- 
gifter  two  inhabitants,  or  known  in  the  place  where  they 
fo  enter  themfelves,  who  (hall  affert  their  knowledge  of 
fuch  landmen  for  two  years  paft,  and  in  what  bufinefs  they 
have  known  them  employed;  and  if  any  perfon  (hall  vouch 
anyone  for  a  landman,  who  (hall  be  proved  to  be  a  lea- 
man,  he  (hall  forfeit  twenty  pounds  j  and  any  feaman 
taking  another's  name,  or  any  perfon  counterfeiting  any 
licence,  fhall  forfeit  twenty  pounds,  and  be  liable  to  fuch 
further  punifhment,  as  by  law  may  be  inflifled  for  fuch 
rnifdemeanour.     Ditto,/.  15. 

For  the  better  collecting  the  duties  of  fix-pence  per  men- 
fem, granted  by  7  Will.  III.  c.  21.  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the 
commiffioners  fur  regiftering  feamen,  or  their  deputies,  by 
warrant,  to  caufe  all  matters  of  (hips,  not  in  his  majefty's 
fervice,  to  appear  before  them,  and  fuch  mafters  upon  oath 
to  examine,  as  to  the  number,  wages,  and  time  of  fer- 
vice, of  every  perfon  belonging  to  fuch  (hips ;  and  if  fuch 
matters  (hall  refufe  to  appear,  or  (hall  obftinately  refufe  to 
give  a  difcovery  of  the  matters  aforefaid,  upon  their  oaths, 
fuch  offenders  (hall  forfeit  ten  pounds  to  the  ufes  men- 
tioned in  the  faid  act,  to  be  recovered  by  action,  &c. 

Repealed-,  as  to  the  regiftering  of  feamen,  by  9  Ann.  c. 
1\.J.  64.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  23.  /  6. 

The  commiffioners,  &c.  (hall  take  the  folemn  affirma- 
tion of  quakers,  inftead  of  their  oath.     Ditto,  f.  7. 

Forafrnuch  as  diverfe  perfons  have  perfonated  feamen, 
who  have  ferved,  or  are  fuppofed  to  have  ferved  on  board 
his  majefty's  (hips,  and  thereby  have  received  money  at  the 
pay-office,  or  elfewhere,  and  have  alfo  forged  letters  of 
attorney,  or  bills  of  fale,  affignmehts,  or  laft  wills,  in  the 
names  of  perfons  who  have  ferved,  or  were  fuppofed  to 
have  ferved,  on  board  his  majefty's  (hips,  and  do  alfo  pro- 
cure men  and  women  toperfonate,  and  divers  wicked  per- 
fons do  of  their  own  accord  perfonate,  the  wives,  relations, 
or  creditors  of  fuch  feamen,  and  thereby  have  falfely  taken 
out  letters  of  adminiftration  to  fuch  feamen,  or  have  forged 
letters  of  attorney,  bills  of  fale,  or  other  authorities,  in 
the  names  of  the  executors  or  adminiftrators  of  fuch  fea- 
men, for  the  receipt  of  fuch  wages ;  every  fuch  perfon, 
their  aiders  or  abetters,  that  (hall  be  convicted  of  the  faid 
crimes,'  (hall,  over  and  above  the  penalties  infli&ed  by  any 
laws  in  force,  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds,  with  cofts,  &c. 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  41.  /  3. 

No  will  of  any  feaman  contained  in  the  fame  inftru- 
ment,  paper,  or  parchment,  with  a  letter  of  attorney, 
fhall  be  good  in  law.     Ditto,  f.  6. 

No  perfon  (hall  take  more  than  one  (hilling  for  the  feal, 
writing,  or  fuing  forth  letters  6f  adminiftration,  granted 
to  the  wife  or  children  of  any  feaman,  dying  in  the  pay  of 
his  majefty's  navy,  unlefs  the  goods  of  fuch  feamen  amount 
to  twenty  pounds ;  and  if  any  officer  take  more,  he  (hall 
forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  ten  pounds.     Ditto,  f.  J. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  two  juftices  of  peace,  as  alfo  for 
mayors,  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and  other  chief  officers  and 
magiftrates  of  any  city,  or  town  corporate  ;  and  likewife 
for  the  church-wardens,  and  overfeers  of  the  poor  of  the 
feveral  parifhes,  with  the  approbation  of  fuch  juftices  of 
peace,  mayors,  &c.  to  bind  out  any  boys  of  the  age  of  ten 
years  or  upwards,  or  who  fhall  be  chargeable,  or  whofe 
parents  are  chargeable  to  the  parifh,  or  who  (hall  beg  for 
alms,  to  be  apprentices  to  the  fea-fervice,  to  any  of  her 
majefty's  fubjecb,  matters,  or  owners  of  any  (hip  belong- 
ing to  any  port  within  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  un- 
til fuch  boys  (hall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  and 
the  age  of  every  fuch  boy  fhall  be  mentioned  in  his  inden- 
tures, taken  from  a  copy  of  the  regifter  book,  wherein 
the  time  of  his  being  baptized  is  entered  (where  the  fame 
can  be  had)  which  copy  (hall  be  given  and  attefted  by  the 
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minifter  of  curate  of  fuch  parifh,  without  fee,  and  may  be 
wrote  without  (lamp  :  and  where  no  fuch  entry  can  be 
found,  fuch  juftices,  mayors,  &c.  fhall  inform  them- 
felves of  fuch  boy's  age,  and  infert  the  fame  in  the  inden- 
tures ;  and  the  age  fo  inferted,  fhall  be  taken  to  be  his 
true  age.     2  Ann.  c .  6.  f.  1 . 

The  church-wardens  and  overfeers  of  the  paiifh,  from 
whence  fuch  boy  fhall  be  bound  apprentice,  fhall  pay  to 
fuch  matter,  at  the  time  of  his  binding,  fifty  (hillings,  to 
provide  clothing  and  bedding.     Ditto,  f.  2. 

The  overfeers  of  the  poor  of  every  townfhip  or  village 
may  execute  the  powers  hereby  diredted.     Ditto,  f.  3. 

■  No  fuch  apprentice  (hall  be  impreffed,  or  fuffered  to  en- 
ter into  her  majefty's  fervice,  till  he  arrive,  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.     Ditto,  f.  4. 

The  church-wardens  ana  overfeers  fhall  fend  the  inden- 
tures to  the  collector  of  cuftoms,  refiding  at  any  port 
whereunto  fuch  matters  of  fuch  (hips  belong,  who  fhall 
enter  all  indentures  fo  fent,  and  make  an  endorfement 
of  the  regiftry  thereof,  without  fee  ;  and  fuch  collector,  neg- 
lecting to  enter  fuch  indenture_s,  and  endorfe  the  fame,  or 
making  falfe  entries,  (hall  forfeit  five  pounds,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  from  whence  fuch  boy  was 
bound  ;  and  fuch  collector  (hall  tranfmit  certificates  to  the 
Admiralty,  containing  the  names  and  ages  of  every  fuch 
apprentice,  and  to  what  (hip  he  belongs  ;  and,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  fuch  certificates,  protections  fhall  be  given  for 
fuch  apprentices,  till  they  attain  their  ages  of  eighteen 
years,  without  fee;  which  certificates  are  not  required  to 
be  wrote  on  (lamped  paper,  &c.     Ditto,  f.  5. 

Every  perfon  to  whom  any  poor  parifh  boy  (hall  be  put 
apprentice,  according  to  43  Etiz.  c.  2.  may,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  two  juftices  of  peace  of  the  county,  dwelling  in, 
or  near,  the  parifh  where  fuch  poor  boy  was  bound,  or 
with  the  approbation  of  any  mayor,  alderman,  bailiff,  or 
other  chief  officer  or  magiftrate  of  any  city,  borough,  or 
town  coporate,  where  fuch  poor  boy  was  bound  by  inden- 
ture, turn  over  fuch  poor  boy  apprentice  to  any  matter  of 
fuch  (hip,  for  the  remaining  time  of  his  apprenticefhip;  all 
which  indentures  of  affignment  are  to  be  regiftered,  and 
certificates  thereof  tranfmitted,  by  fuch  collector  at  the 
ports  where  fuch  parifh  apprentices  fhall  be  fo  affigned 
over,  in  manner  aforefaid;  and  protections  fhall  be  given 
for  fuch  apprentices,  till  they  attain  their  age  of  eighteen 
years.     Ditto,  f.  6. 

All  fuch  poor  boys,  till  they  attain  their  ages  of  eigh- 
teen years,  (hall  be  exempted  from  payment  of  fix-pence 
per  month  to  Greenwich  hofpital.     Ditto,  f.  7. 

All  matters  or  owners  of  (hips  of  thirty  to  fifty  tons, 
(hall  be  obliged  to  take  one  fuch  apprentice,  and  one  more 
for  the  next  fifty  tons,  and  one  more  for  every  hundred 
tons  fuch  (hip  (hall  exceed  the  burthen  of  one  hundred 
tons;  and  fuch  matter  or  owner  refufing  to  take  fuch  ap- 
prentice, fhall  forfeit  ten  pounds  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of 
the  parifh,  from  whence  fuch  boy  was  bound.  Ditto,  f.  8. 

Every  matter  or  owner  of  fuch  (hip,  after  his  arrival 
into  port,  and  before  he  clears  our,  fhall  give  an  account 
under  his  hand  to  the  collector  of  fuch  port  to  which  he 
belongs,  containing  the  names  of  fuch  apprentices  as  are 
then  in  his  fervice.     Ditto,  f.  9. 

Every  fuch  apprentices  fhall  be  fent  to  the  port  to  which 
his  matter  fhall  belong,  by  the  church-wardens  and  over- 
feers of  the  parifh  from  whence  fuch  apprentice  is  bound, 
the  charges  to  be  provided,  as  the  charges  for  fending  of 
vagrants.     Ditto,  f.  10. 

The  counterpart  of  fuch  indentures  (hall  be  attefted  by 
the  collector  at  the  port,  (where  fuch  apprentice  (half  be 
bound  or  affigned  over)  and  theconftable,  or  other  officer, 
who  (hall  bring  fuch  apprentices,  which  conftable,  &c. 
(hall  tranfmit  the  counterparts  of  fuch  indentures,  to  the 
church- wardens  and  overfeers  of  the  parifhes,  from  whence 
fuch  apprentice  (hall  be  bound.     Ditto,  f.  11. 

Two  juftices  of  peace,  dwelling  in  or  near  the  ports, 
and  all  mayors,  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and  other  chief  officeis 
and  magiftrates  of  any  city,  borough,  or  town  corporate, 
in,  or  near  adjoining  to  fuch  port  to  which  fuch  (hip  (hail 
arrive,  fhall  have  power  to  enquire  into,  and  examine, 
hear,  and  determine  all  complaints  of  ill  ufage  from  the 
mailers  to  fuch  apprentices,  and  alfo  of  all  fuch  as  fhall 
voluntarily  put  themfelves  apprentices  to  the  fea  fervice, 
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as  aforefaid,  as  in  other  cafes  between  rhafters  and  appren- 
tices.    Ditto,  /.  12. 

Every  fuch  -colleftor  (hall  keep  a  regifter,  containing 
as  well  the  number  and  burthen  of  fuch  fhips,  together 
'with  the  matters  or  owners  names,  as  alfo  the  names  of 
fuch  apprentices  in  each  (hip,  belonging  to  their  ports,  and 
from  .what  parifhes  fuch  apprentices  Were  fent,  and  fhall 
tranfmit  copies  of  fuch  regifter  to  the  quarter- feffions,  or 
to  fuch  cities,  boroughs,  towns  corporate,  parifhes,  or 
places,  when  required,  for  which  copies  no  fee  fhall  be 
taken,  &c.     Ditto,  f.  13. 

Every  cuftomhoufe  officer,  at  each  of  the  ports,  (hall 
infert  at  the  bottom  of  their  cockets,  the  number  of  men 
and  boys  on  board  the  (hips,  at  their  going  out  of  every 
fuch  port,  defcribing  the  apprentices  by  their  names,  ages, 
and  dates  of  their  indentures,  for  which  no  fee  fhall  be 
taken.     Ditto,  f.  14. 

Every  perfon,  who  (hall  voluntarily  bind  himfelf  ap- 
prentice to  any  mafter  or  owner  of  a  (hip,  fhall  not  be 
impreft  into  her  majefty's  fea  fervice,  during  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  indentures,  which  indentures  are  to 
be  regiftered,  and  certificates  thereof  tranfmitted  by  fuch 
colleftor,  at  the  port  where  fuch  apprentices  (hall  bind 
themfelves,  as  aforefaid  ;  upon  receipt  of  which,  protec- 
tions fhall  be  given  for  the  faid  firft  three  years  of  their  ap- 
prenticeftiip,  without  fee.     Ditto,  f.  15. 

When  parifli  children  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and 
other  voluntary  apprentices,  (hall  be  impreffed,  or  enter 
into  her  majefty's  fervice,  the  matters  of  fuch  apprentices 
(hall  be  entitled  to  able  feamen's  wages,  for  fuch  of  their 
apprentices  as  (hall  upon  examination  be  found  quali- 
fied.    Ditto,  f.  17. 

No  mafter  (hall  be  obliged  to  take  any  apprentice  under 
the  age  of  thirteen  years,  or  who  (hall  not  appear  to  be 
fitly  qualified,  both  as  to  health  and  ftrength  of  body,  for 
that  fervice;  and  any  widow  of  the  mafter  of  fuch  fhip, 
or  the  executor,  or  adminiftrator  of  fuch  mafter,  who 
(hall  have  been  obliged  to  take  fuch  parifh  boys  apprentice, 
fhall  have  the  fame  power  of  affigning  over  fuch  appren- 
tices, to  any  other  matters  of  (hips  who  have  not  their 
complement,  as  it  is  given  by  the  aft,  2  Ann.  cap.  6.  to 
fuch  perfons  as  have  taken  apprentices  in  purfuance  of 
43  Eli%.  cap.  2.     4  and  5  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  16. 

No  perfons  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  (hall  have  any 
protection  from  her  majefty's  fea  fervice,  who  (hall  have 
been  in  any  fea  fervice  before  the  time  they  bound  them- 
felves apprentices.     Ditto,  f.  17. 

To  the  intent  that  the  fix-pence  per  men/em  may  be  ef- 
fectually collected,  every  perfon  that  (hall  ferve  her  majefty, 
or  any  other,  in  any  of  her  majefty's  (hips,  or  in  any  (hips 
belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  Great-Biitain  or  Ireland,  or 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  and  every  mafter  work- 
ing in  his  own  fhip,  whether  employed  upon  the  high  fea 
or  coafts,  or  in  any  port,  bay,  or  creek,  (other  than  fuch 
apprentices  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  as  are  ex- 
empted from  payment  of  fix-pence  per  men/em,  by  2  Ann. 
cap.  6.  and  perfons  employed  in  any  boat  upon  the  coafts, 
in  taking  of  fifh,  which  are  brought  frefh  on  fhore  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  perfons  employed  in  boats 
that  trade  only  from  place  to  place,  within  any  river,  or 
in  open  boats  upon  the  coafts)  (hall  pay  the  faid  fix- 
pence  per  men/em,  for  the  fupport  of  Greenwich-Hofpital. 
10  Ann.  c.  17.  f.  1. 

The  mafter  of  every  (hip,  not  in  her  majefty's  fervice, 
is  required  to  deduft  out  of  the  wages  accruing  to  fuch  fea- 
men,  fixpence  per  men/em,  and  pay  the  fame  to  fuch  offi- 
cers as  (hall  be  appointed  by  the  commiffioners  for  execut- 
ing the  office  of  lord-high- admiral.     Ditto,  f.  2. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  commiffioners  executing  the 
office  of  lord-high-admiral,  to  appoint  receivers  of  the 
/aid  duty,  and  to  authorize  fuch  receivers  to  depute  the 
collectors,  or  other  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  of  the  out- 
ports,  and  of  the  ports  of  Ireland,  or  fuch  other  as  they 
(hall  think  fit,  to  colled  the  fame  ;  and  it  (hall  be  lawful 
for  the  commiffioners  executing  the  office  of  lord-high- 
admiral,  to  make  fuch  allowance  to  them  out  of  the  faid 
duties,  as  they  fhall  judge  reafonable.     Ditto,  f.  3. 

It  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  receivers,  or  their  deputies, 
by  warrant,  to  fummon  all  matters,  or  (in  their  abfence) 
the  owners  of  fhips,  not  in  her  majefty's  fervice,  to  ap- 
pear at  the  office  of  the  faid  receivers,  &c.  (fo  as  the  per- 


fon fummoned  be  not  obliged  to  travel  above  ten  miles) 
which  receivers,  or  their  deputies,  are  impowered  to  ex- 
amine every  fuch  mafter  or  owner,  as  to  the  number  and 
limes  of  fervice  of  all  perfons  belonging  to  fuch  fhips,  who 
are  chargeable  with  the  faid  fix-pence /«r  men/em  ;  and,  if 
fuch  mafters  or  owners  (hall  refufe,  when  fummoned  (not 
having  a  reafonable  excufe)  to  appear,  or  if  they  fhall  ob- 
ftinately  refufe  to  make  difcovery  of  the  matters  aforefaid 
upon  their  oaths,  or  fhall  negleft  to  pay  the  monies  due 
to  the  hofpital  within  fourteen  days  after  they  (hall  be 
cleared  inwards,  fuch  offenders  (hall  forfeit  twenty  pounds, 
&c.  And  if  any  fuch  mafter  (hall  attempt  to  go  to  fea 
with  his  (hip,  before  he  hath  paid  the  faid  duties  for  the 
voyage  preceding,  fuch  receivers,  or  their  deputies,  are 
impowered  to  flop  fuch  fhip  ;  and,  upon  the  death  or 
removal  of  any  mafter,  the  owners  (hall  deliver  to  the 
fucceeding  mafter  a  true  account  of  the  faid  duty  due  to 
the  hofpital,  and  money  fufficient  for  the  payment  of  the 
fame,  and,  in  default  thereof,  fuch  receivers,  or  their 
deputies,  may  ftop  fuch  (hip  from  proceeding  to  fea. 
Ditto,  f.  4.    ' 

In  all  cafes  where  by  this  aft  an  oath  is  required  to  be 
taken,  the  folemn  affirmation  of  quakers  (hall  be  accepted 
inftead  of  fuch  oath  ;  and,  in  cafe  any  quaker  (hall,  upon 
fuch  affirmation,  declare  any  matter  which  fhall  be  falfe, 
or  if  any  other  perfon  fhall,  purfuant  to  this  aft,  willingly 
make  a  falfe  oath,  he  (being  lawfully  convifted)  fhall  fuf- 
fer  like  punifhment,  as  perfons  convifted  of  wilful  per- 
jury.    Ditto,  f.  5. 

No  private  contrafts  made  by  any  feamen  (hall  obftruft 
or  delay  the  payment  of  the  duties  appropriated  to  the 
faid  hofpital.     Ditto,  f.  6. 

This -aft  (hall  be  a  publick  aft,  &c.  Ditto,  /.  7. 
Nothing  in  this  aft  (hall  oblige  the  payment  of  the  fix- 
pence  per  menfem,  by  any  mafters  or  fervants  of  the  hoys 
or  veffels  belonging  to  the  port  of  London,  and  employed 
within  the  North  Foreland,  in  bringing  corn,  fifh,  or 
other  provifions  for  London.     Ditto,  f.  8. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty  (hall  confider  as. 
qualified  for  an  admiffion  into  the  faid  hofpital,  any  fea- 
man  who  fhall  offer  himfelf  to  be  admitted,  and  (hall  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  his  having  been  wounded  or  hurt  in 
defending  any  (hip  belonging  to  the  fubjeSs  of  her  ma- 
jefty againft  enemies,  or  in  taking  any  (hip  from  the  ene- 
my, and  thereby  difabled  from  fea  fervice.  This  fed.  con- 
firmed by  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  /  10.     Ditto,  f.  20. 

The  governors,  minifters,  and  confuls,  appointed  by 
his  majefty  in  foreign  parts,  or,  where  none  fuch  are  refi- 
dent,  any  two  Britifh  merchants  there  refiding,  are  re- 
quired to  fend  and  provide  for  all  feafaring  men  and  boys, 
fubjefts  of  Great  Britain,  that  (hall,  by  (hipwreck,  cap- 
ture, or  other  unavoidable  accident,  be  driven,  or  cad 
away  to  fuch  foreign  parts ;  and  the  faid  governors,  &c. 
are  required  to  fubfill  fuch  feafaring  men  and  boys  after  the 
rate  of  fix-pence  per  diem  each,  and  to  fend  bills  of  their 
difburfements,  with  proper  vouchers,  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  navy,  who  are  to  caufe  immediate  payment  to  be 
made  of  fuch  bills;  and  the  faid  governors,  &c.  (hall  put 
the  faid  men  and  boys  on  board  the  firft  (hip  belonging  to 
his  majefty  that  (ball  arrive  at  any  parts  within  a  conve- 
nient diftance  ;  and  if  no  (hip  of  war  (hall  be  within  a 
convenient  diftance,  they  (hall  fend  the  faid  men  and  boys 
on  board  fuch  merchant  (hips  as  are  bound  for  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  are  in  want  of  men  to  make  up  their  comple- 
ment; but  if  neither  cafe  happen,  they  fhall  provide  a 
paffage  homeward  for  fuch  men  and  boys  in  the  firft  mer- 
chant (hip  bound  for  Great-Britain ;  and  every  mafter  of 
a  merchant  fhip  homeward  bound  from  thence,  (hall  take 
on  board  fo  many  of  fuch  feafaring  men  and  boys  as  the 
faid  governors,  &c.  (hall  direft,  not  exceeding  four  for 
each  hundred  tons  of  his  (hip.  1  Geo.  II.  Jlat.  2.  c.  14. 
/.  12. 

Every  mafter  of  a  veffel  who  (hall  produce  a  certificate 
under  the  hands  of  the  faid  governors,  &c.  certifying  the 
numbers  and  names  of  the  men  and  boys  taken  on  board  by 
their  direftion,  and  the  time  of  taking  them,  and  (hall 
make  an  affidavit  at  his  return,  fetting  forth  the  time  dur- 
ing which  he  fubfifted  them,  and  that  he  did  not,  during 
that  time,  want  of  his  own  complement  of  men,  or  how 
many  he  did  want,  and  for  what  time,  fhall  receive  from 
the  commiffioners  of  the  navy  fix-pence  per  diem  for  the 
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paffage,  and  provisions  of  each  man  and  boy,  from  the  day 
of  their  embarkation  homewards,  to  the  day  of  their  arri- 
val, or  being  put  into  fome  fhipof  war ;  fix-pence  per  diem 
only  being  dedufted  for  fuch  time  as  he  wanted  of  his 
complement.     Ditto,  f.  13. 

The  feveral  a£ls  concerning  the  duty  of  fix-pence  per 
Kiontb,  payable  by  all  feamen,  for  fupport  of  Greenwich- 
hofpital,  fhall  extend  to  all  fhips  belonging  to  his  majefty's 
fubjefts  within  the  iflands  of  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alderney, 
Sark  and  Man,  and  within  all  his  majefty's  dominions  in 
America,  as  well  as  to  thofe  within  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.    2  Geo.  II.  c.  J.f-  1. 

For  the  better  collecting  the  faid  duty,  it  fhall  be  lawful 
for  the  receivers  thereof  to  depute  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
in  the  feveral  ports  of  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  or  fuch 
other  perfons  as  they  fhall  think  fit,  to  colled  the  fame ; 
and  the  commiffioners  of  the  Admiralty  may  make  fuch 
allowance  to  them  out  of  the  faid  duty  as  they  fhall  judge 
reafonable.     Ditto,  f.  2. 

The  collectors  of  the  duties  in  the  ports  of  the  faid 
iflands  and  colonies  fhall  fummon  and  examine  upon  oath 
all  matters  and  owners  of  fhips  belonging  to  his  majefty's 
fubje£ls,  as  by  10  Ann.  c.  17.  And  if  any  fuch  mafter 
fhall  neglecl:  to  appear  and  make  fuch  difcovery,  fuch  mafter, 
&c.  fhall  forfeit  twenty  pounds,  money  of  Great  Britain. 
Ditto,  f.  3. 

All  matters,  &c.  of  fhips  belonging  to  the  king's  fub- 
jefts  within  the  faid  iflands  or  colonies,  fhall  pay  fuch  part 
of  the  faid  duty  as  fhall  be  due  at  their  arrival,  and  during 
their  continuance  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  within  the 
faid  kingdoms  ;  and  fuch  part  as  fhall  be  due  at  the  time 
of  their  return  to,  and  during  their  continuance  in  the  faid 
iflands  or  colonies,  within  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies  ; 
and  all  mafters,  &c.  of  fhips  belonging  to  any  fubjefts  of 
his  majefty  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  who  fhall 
trade  from  thence  to  any  of  the  faid  iflands  or  colonies, 
fhall  pay  the  faid  duty  of  fix-pence  per  month,  only  in 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland.     Ditto,  f.  4. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  receivers  of  the  duty,  and  their 
deputies,  by  warrant,  to  fummon  and  examine  upon  oath 
all  mafters,  &c.  of  fhips  employed  by  the  navy,  victual- 
ling, ordnance,  cuftoms,  poft-office,  or  any  other  public 
offices  of  the  crown,  in  the  fervice  of  his  majefty  ;  and  if 
fuch  mafter,  &c.  refufe  to  appear,  or  to  make  difcovery, 
or  fhall  neg]e£t  to  pay  the  faid  duty,  they  fhall  forfeit 
twenty  pounds.     Ditto,  f.  5. 

The  fecretaries  or  chief  clerks  of  the  navy,  &c.  ufually 
employing  fhipping  for  the  fervice  of  his  majefty,  fhall,  on 
the  firft  January  in  each  year,  or  within  twenty  days  fol- 
lowing, deliver  into  the  office  of  the  receiver  of  the  duty 
in  the  port  of  London,  a  lift  of  the  fhips  that,  in  the  year 
preceding,  fhall  have  been  employed  by  fuch  offices,  and 
of  all  fhips  which  remain  in  the  fervice  of  fuch  office,  and 
of  fuch  as  fhall  be  difcharged,  and  of  the  names  of  the 
mafters,  &c.  and  the  number  of  feamen  employed  in  every 
fuch  fhip ;  and  no  treafurer,  or  other  officer  belonging 
to  fuch  office,  fhall  make  out  or  pay  any  bill  for  the  freight 
of  any  fhip  fo  employed,  or  pay  any  wages  to  any  mafter, 
&c.  till  fuch  mafter,  &c.  fhall  produce  to  fuch  treafurer, 
&c.  an  acquittance  figned  by  the  receiver  or  his  deputy, 
whereby  it  fhall  appear  that  fuch  mafter,  &c.  hath  paid  the 
faid  duty  of  fix-pence  per  month,  and  that  he  is  not  more 
than  thirty  days  in  arrear  to  the  hofpital ;  and  if  any  de- 
fault fhall  be  made  by  any  fecretary,  &c.  he  fhall  forfeit 
fifty  pounds. 

All  mafters  of  merchant  fhips  or  other  private  vefTels, 
liable  to  the  duty  of  fix-pence  per  month,  fhall  pay  the 
faid  duty  before  any  fuch  fhips  fhall  be  cleared  inwards,  in 
any  ports  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  iflands  of 
Guernfey,  Jerfey,  &c.  or  of  the  colonies  in  America;  and 
no  officer  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  clear  inwards  any  merchant 
fhip  liable  to  the  faid  duty,  or  grant  any  warrant,  or  give 
or  make  out  any  cocket,  vtranfires,  returns  or  difcharges 
to  fuch  fhips,  nor  fufter  them  to  go  out  of  any  port  till  the 
mafter,  &c.  produce  to  the  officer  an  acquittance  figned 
by  the  receiver,  whereby  it  fhall  appear,  that  fuch  mafter, 
&c.  hath  paid  the  faid  duty,  and  that  he  is  not  more  than 
thirty  days  in  arrear:  and  every  mafter  of  fuch  fhip,  who 
fhall  negleft  to  pay  the  fix-pence  per  month,  and  alfo  every 
officer  of  thecuftoms  who  fhall  make  default  in  the  pre- 
mifes  fhall  forfeit  twenty  pounds.  Ditto,  f.  6. 
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It  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  mafter  of  a  fhip,  bound 
beyond  the  feas,  to  carry  any  mariner,  except  his  appren- 
tices, from  the  port  where  he  was  fhipped  to  proceed  on 
any  voyage  beyond  the  feas,  without  firft  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  fuch  mariners  for  their  wages,  which 
agreement  fhall  be  made  in  writing,  declaring  what  wages 
each  feaman  is  to  have  for  fo  long  time  as  they  fhall  fhip 
themfelves  for,  and  alfo  to  exprefs  in  the  agreement  the 
voyage  for  which  fuch  feaman  was  fhipped  ;  and  if  any  fuch 
mafter  (hall  carry  out  any  mariner,  except  his  apprentice, 
upon  any  voyage  beyond  the  feas,  without  firft  entering 
into  fuch  agreement,  and  he  and  they  figning  the  fame, 
he  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every  fuch  mariner  to  the 
ufe  of  Greenwich  Hofpital,  to  be  recovered  on  informa- 
tion on  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  &c.  and  in  cafe  he  refufes 
to  pay  the  forfeiture,  it  fhall  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c. 
2  Geo.  II.  c.  36./.  I. 

If  any  feaman  fhip  himfelf  on  board  any  merchant  vefiel, 
on  an  intended  voyage  for  parts  beyond  the  feas,  he  fhall 
be  obliged  to  fign  fuch  agreement  within  three  days  after 
he  fhall  have  entered  himfelf,  which  agreement  fhall  be 
conclufive  to  all  parties  for  the  time  contracted  for.  Ditto, 
f.2. 

If  any  feaman  fhall  defert,  or  refufe  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage,  or  fhall  defert  in  parts  beyond  the  feas,  after  he 
fhall  have  figned  fuch  contrail,  he  fhall  forfeit  to  the 
owners  of  fuch  fhip,  the  wages  due  to  him  at  the  time  of 
deferting,  or  refufing   to  proceed  on  the  voyage.     Ditto, 

/•3- 

If  any  fuch  feaman  fhall  defert,  or  abfent  himfelf  from 
fuch  fhip,  after  he  hath  figned  fuch  contract,  upon  ap- 
plication made  to  any  juftice  of  peace  by  the  mafter,  or 
other  perfon  having  charge  of  the  fhip,  it  fhall  be  lawful 
for  fuch  juftice  to  iflue  his  warrant  to  apprehend  fuch  fea- 
man ;  and  if  he  fhall  refufe  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  and 
fhall  not  give  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fuch  refufal,  to  the 
fatisfaction  of  the  juftice,  to  commit  him  to  the  houfe  of 
correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  nor  lefs  than  fourteen.     Ditto,  f.  4. 

If  any  feaman  fhall  abfent  himfelf  from  the  vefTel  to 
which  he  belongs  without  leave  of  the  mafter,  or  other 
chief  officer  having  charge  of  fuch  fhip,  he  fhall  for  every 
day's  abfence  forfeit  two  day's  pay  to  the  ufe  of  Greenwich 
Hofpital.     Ditto,  f.  5. 

If  any  feaman,  not  entering  into  the  fervice  of  his  ma- 
jefty, fhall  leave  the  vefTel  to  which  he  belongs,  before  he 
fhall  have  a  difcharge  in  writing  from  the  mafter,  or  other 
perfon  having  the  charge  of  fuch  vefiel,  he  fhall  forfeit 
one  month's  pay.     Ditto,  f.  6. 

On  the  arrival  of  any  vefiel  into  Great  Britain,  from 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  the  mafters  fhall  pay  the  feamen  their 
wages,  if  demanded,  in  thirty  days  after  the  veflel's  being 
entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe  (except  where  a  covenant  fhall 
be  entered  into  the  contrary)  or  at  the  time  the  faid  fea- 
men fhall  bedifcharged,  which  fhall  firft  happen,  deducting 
out  of  the  wages  the  penalties  by  this  a£t  impofed,  under 
penalty  of  paying  to  fuch  feamen  that  fhall  be  unpaid 
twenty  millings  over  and  above  the  wages  to  be  recovered 
as  the  wages  may  be  recovered ;  and  fuch  payment  of 
wages  fhall  be  good  in  law,  notwithftanding  any  aclion, 
bill  of  fale,  attachment,  or  incumbrance  whatfoever. 
Ditto,  f.  7. 

No  feaman,  by  figning  fuch  contract,  fhall  be  deprived 
of  ufing  any  means  for  the  recovery  of  wages,  which  he 
may  now  lawfully  ufe ;  and  where  it  fhall  be  neceflary 
that  the  contrail  in  writing  fhould  be  produced  in  court, 
no  obligation  fhall  lie  on  any  feaman  to  produce  the  fame, 
but  the  mafter  or  owner  of  the  fhipj  and  no  feaman  fhall 
fail  in  any  action  or  procefs  for  recovery  of  wages,  for 
want  of  fuch  contrail  being  produced.     Ditto,  f.  8. 

The  mafters  or  owners  of  fhips  fhall  have  power  to  de- 
duel  out  of  the  wages  of  any  feamen  all  penalties  incurred 
by  this  aft,  and  to  enter  them  in  a  book,  and  to  make 
oath,  if  required,  to  the  truth  thereof;  which  book  fhall 
be  figned  by  the  mafter  and  two  principal  officers  belong- 
ing to  fuch  fhip,  fetting  forth,  that  the  penalties  contain- 
ed in  fuch  book  are  the  whole  penalties  llopt  from  any 
feamen  during  the  voyage;  which  penalties  (except  the 
forfeiture  of  wages  to  the  owners,  on  the  defertion  of  any 
feaman,  or  on  refufing  to  proceed  on  the  voyage)  fhall  go 
to  the  ufe  of  Greenwich  Hofpital,  to  be  paid  and  accounted 
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for  by  the  matters  of  (hips  coming  from  beyond  the  feas  to 
the  fame  officer  at  any  porr,  who  collefts  the  fix-pence 
per  month,  which  officer  (hall  have  power  to  adminifter 
an  oith  to  every  mailer  touching  the  truth  of  fuch  penal- 
ties.    Ditto,  /  9. 

If  any  mailers  or  owners  of  (hips  fhall  deduft  out  of  the 
wages  of  any  feamen  any  of  the  penalties  by  this  aft  di- 
rected, to  the  ufe  of  Greenwich  Hofpital,  and  fhall  not 
pay  the  money  to  fome  officer  who  collefts  the  fix-pence 
per  month,  in  the  port  where  the  deduftion  fhall  be  made, 
within  three  months  after  fuch  deduftion,  they  fhall  forfeit 
treble  the  value  to  the  ufe  of  the  hofpital ;  which,  together 
with  the  money  dedufted,  fhall  be  recovered  by  the  fame 
means,  as  the  penalties  for  not  duly  paying  the  fix-pence 
per  month.      Ditto,  /.  10. 

This  aft  (hall  be  a  publiclc  aft.    /   1 1. 

This  aft  fhall  continue  five  years,  &c.     /   12. 

Nothing  in  this  aft  fhall  debar  any  feaman  from  entering 
into  the  fervice  of  his  majefty ;  nor  fhall  fuch  feaman  for 
fuch  entry  forfeit  the  wages  due  to  him  during  his  fervice 
in  fuch  merchant  fhip  ;  nor  fhall  fuch  entry  be  deemed  a 
defertion.    f.   13. 

Continued  by  8  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  to  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  1749,  &c.  Farther  continued  by  23  Geo.  II.  p. 
487.  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1764;  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffions  of  parliament. 

Where  any  goods  fhall  be  laden  on  board  any  Englifh 
fhip  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons  or  upwards,  and 
mounted  with  fixteen  guns  or  more,  if  the  commander 
fhall  yield  up  the  goods  to  any  Turkifh  fhips,  or  to  any 
pirates  or  fea  rovers,  without  fighting,  he  fhall,  upon  proof 
thereof  made  in  .the  court  of  Admiralty,  be  incapable  of 
taking  charge  of  any  Englifh  fhip  as  commander;  and  if 
he  fhall  hereafter  take  upon  him  to  command  any  Englifh 
fhip,  he  fhall  fuffer  imprifonment  by  warrant  from  the  faid 
court  during  fix  months  for  every  offence;  and  in  cafe  the 
perfons  taking  the  faid  goods  fhall  releafe  the  fhip,  or  pay 
unto  the- matter  any  money  or  goods  for  freight,  or  other 
reward,  the  faid  goods  or  money  or  the  value  thereof,  as 
alfo  the  matter's  part  of  fuch  fhip  fo  releafed,  fhall  be  liable 
to  repair  the  perfons  whofe  goods  were  taken,  by  aftion  in 
.  the  court  of  Admiralty;  and  in  cafe  the  commander's  part 
of  the  fhip,  together  with  fuch  money  and  goods,  fhall  not 
be  fufficient  to  repair  all  the  damages  fuftained,  the  repara- 
tions recovered  on  the  matter's  part  of  the  fhip  fhall  be  di- 
vided pro  rata,  amongft  the  perfons  profecuting  and  proving 
their  damages,  and  the  perfons  damaged  fhall  have  their 
aftion  againft  the  matter  for  the  remainder.  22  and  23 
Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  2.   13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  II.  /  35. 

No  mailer  of  any  fuch  Englifh  fhip,  being  at  fea,  and 
having  difcovered  any  fhip  to  be  a  Turkifh  fhip,  pirate,  or 
fea  rover,  fhall  depart  out  of  his  fhip.     Ditto, /eel,  3. 

If  the  matter  of  any  Englifh  fhip,  though  not  of  the 
butthen  of  two  hundred  tons,  or  mounted  with  fixteen 
guns,  fhall  yield  his  fhip  unto  any  Turkifh  fhip,  pirate,  or 
fea  rover,  (not  having  at  lead  his  double  number  of  guns) 
without  fighting,  fuch  matter  fhall  be  liable  to  all  the  pe- 
nalties in  this  ait.     Ditto,  fell.  4. 

Upon  procefs  out  of  the  court  of  Admiralty,  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  all  commanders  of  his  majefly's  fhips,  or  the 
commanders  of  any  other  Englifh  fhips,  to  feize  fuch  fhips 
or  matters  fo  offending,  according  to  the  procefs,  and  the 
fame  to  fend  in  cuftody  into  any  ports  of  his  majefly's  do- 
minions, to  be  proceeded  againft  according  to  this  aft. 
Ditto,  f.  5. 

Provided  that  none  be  hereby  encouraged  to  violate  the 
lights  of  the  port  of  any  foreign  prince  or  ftate  in  amity. 
Ditto,/.  6. 

If  the  mariners  or  inferior  officers  of  any  Englifh  fhip  la- 
den with  goods  fhall  decline  or  refufe  to  fight,  and  defend 
the  fhip,  when  they  fhall  be  thereunto  commanded  by  the 
matter,  or  fhall  utter  any  words  to  difoourage  the  other 
mariners  from  defending  the  fhip,  every  mariner  who  fhall 
be  found  guilty  of  declining,  orrefufing,  as  aforefaid,  fhall 
Jofe  all  his  wages  due  to  him,  together  with  fuch  goods  as 
he  harh  in  his  fhip,  and  fuffer  imprifonment,  not  exceeding 
fix  month?,  and  fhall  during  fuch  time  be  kept  to  hard  la- 
bour for  his  maintenance.     Ditto,  f.  7. 

Provided,  that  if  any  fhip  fhall  have  been  yielded,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  commander,  by  the  dilobedience  of 
the  mariners,  teftified  by  their  having  laid  violent  hands  on 
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him,  the  matter  fhall  not  be  liable  to  the  fentence  of  inca- 
pacity, nor  to  any  aftion  for  the  loffes  fuftained  by  the 
merchants,  unlefs  he  fhall  have  received  back  from  the 
takers  his  fhip,  or  fome  reward.     Ditto,/.  8. 

Every  mariner  who  fhall  have  laid  violent  hands  on  his 
commander,  to  hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  his 
fhip  and  goods,  fhall  fuffer  death,  as  a  felon.  Ditto,/.  9. 

When  any  Englifh  fhip  fhall  have  been  defended  by 
fight,  and  brought  to  her  port,  in  which  fight  any  of  the 
officers  or  feamen  fhall  have  been  wounded,  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  the  judge  of  admiralty,  or  his  furrogate,  or  the 
judge  of  the  vice-admiralty,  within  which  the  (hip  fhall  ar- 
rive, upon  petition  of  the  matter  or  feamen,  to  call  unto 
him  fuch  as  he  fhall  be  informed  to  be  adventurers,  or  own- 
ers of  the  fhip  and  goods,  and  by  advice  with  them  to  raife 
upon  the  owners  and  adventurers  by  procefs  of  the  court 
fuch  fums  of  money,  as  himfelf,  with  the  major  part  of  the 
adventurers  or  owners  prefent,  fhall  judge  reafonable,  not 
exceeding  two  per  cent,  of  the  fhip  and  goods,  according  to 
the  firft  coft  of  the  goods  by  the  invoice  (which  the  own- 
er or  his  faftor  is  to  produce)  or  by  the  oath  of  the  owner, 
or  his  correfpondent,  which  money  fhall  be  paid  to  the  re- 
gifter  of  the  court,  who  fhall  receive  three-pence  in  each 
pound,  thence  to  be  diftributed  amongft  the  captain,  mafter, 
officers,  and  feamen  of  the  faid  fhip,  or  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  the  flain,  according  to  the  direftion  of  the  judge, 
with  the  approbation  of  three  or  more  of  the  owners  or 
adventurers,  who  fhall  proportion  the  fame  unto  the  fhip's 
company,  having  fpecial  regard  unto  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  fuch  as  fhall  have  been  flain,  and  to  fuch  as  fhall 
have  been  wounded  or  maimed.     Ditto,  /.  10. 

In  cafe  the  company  belonging  unto  any  Englifh  mer- 
chant fhip  fhall  take  any  fhip  which  fhall  firft  have  affault- 
ed  them,  the  officers  and  mariners  fhall,  after  condemnation 
of  fuch  fhip  and  goods,  have  fuch  part  thereof  as  is  prafti- 
fed  in  private  men  of  war.     Ditto,  /.  11. 

If  any  captain,  mafter,  mariner,  and  other  officer  be- 
longing to  any  fhip  fhall  wilfully  caft  away,  burn,  or  de- 
ftroy  the  fhip,  or  procure  the  fame  to  be  done,  he  fhall  fuf- 
fer death  as  a  felon.     Ditto,  /.   12. 

This  laftyiif?.  is  the  fame/w-  1  Ann.Jlat.  2.  c.  9.  and  is 
fomething  enlarged  by  11. Geo.  I.  c.  29.  /.  5. 

No  commander  of  any  fhip  outward  bound  fhall  receive 
on  board  any  gunpowder,  either  as  merchandize  or  ftore 
for  the  voyage,  (except  for  his  majefly's  fervice)  before 
fuch  fhip  fhall  beover-againft  Blackwall,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiting, for  every  fifty  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  five 
pounds,  and  in  proportion  for  a  letter  quantity.  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  20.  f.  2. 

The  commander  of  every  fhip  coming  into  the  Thames 
fhall  put  on  fhore  all  powder,  either  before  the  arrival  of 
fuch  fhip  at  Blackwall,  or  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
a  fhip  fhall  come  to  an. anchor  there,  or  at  the  place  of  her 
unloading,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  for  every 
fifty  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  found  on  board,  and  in. 
the  like  proportion  for  a  iefs  quantity;  and  if  any  gun- 
powder fhall  be  found  on  board  fuch  fhip  above  Blackwall, 
after  the  time  limited  for  unloading  the  fame,  the  com- 
mander of  every  fuch  fhip  fhall  for  every  fifty  pounds 
weight  of  gunpowder  forfeit  five  pounds,  and  in  proportion 
for  a  leffer  quantity.     Ditto,/  3. 

If  any  commander  or  other  officer  of  any  fhip,  (except 
his  majefly's  fhips)  fhall,  while  fuch  fhip  fhall  be  in  the 
river  of  Thames,  between  London-Bridge  and  Blackwall, 
keep  any  gun  fhotted,  or  fhall  fire,  or  permit  to  be  fired, 
any  gun  on  board  fuch  fhip,  before  fun-rifing,  or  after  fun- 
fetting,  fuch  commander,  or  officer,  fhall,  for  every  fuch 
gun  fo  kept  fhotted,  forfeit  five  fhillings  and  for  every  gun 
fo  fired  ten  fhillings.  And  if  any  commander,  or  other  of- 
ficer of  any  fhip,  or  any  other  perfon  on  board,  fhall,  while 
fuch  fhip-  fhall  be  in  the  river,  between  London-bridge  and 
Blackwall,  permit  to  be  heated,  or  melted  on  board  fuch 
fhip,  any  pitch",  tar,  rofin,  or  other  combuftible  matter, 
every  perfon  fo  offending  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds.  Ditto, 
/.  4. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  mafter,  wardens,  and  affiftants 
of  the  Trir.ity-houfe,  by  inftrument  under  their  common 
feal,  to  authorize  an  elder  brother  to  go  in  a  boat  between 
fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting  to  any  fhip,  and  to  go  on  board 
the  fame  (his  majefly's  mips  always  excepted)  in  order  to 
fearch  for  powder,  guns  fhotted,  and  the  heating  and  melt- 
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iga  combuftible  matters,  within  the  limits  wherein  fuch  of- 
fences are  prohibited;  and  if  the  commander  or  ocher  offi- 
cer in  fuch  fhip  (hall,  upon  demand,  refufe  to  permit  any 
perfon  fo  authorized  to  come  on  board  fuch  fhip,  and  make 
due  fearch,  every  fuch  commander,  or  officer,  (hall  forfeit 
five  pounds.     Ditto,  f.  5-        ,.,  ,  .     „     „ 

In  cafe  any  fhip  (hall  be  laid  up  or  moored  in  St.  ba- 
viour's  Dock  (except  fuch  fhips  as  lhall  be  loading,  or 
d'eliverino-  their  cargoes ;  and  except  fuch  fhips,  not  exceed- 
ing; two  at  one  time,  as  ihall  lie  at  Ship- Wright-Yard,  at 
the  north- weft  corner  of  the  dock,  during  the  time  fuch 
Clip  ftiall  be  repairing)  the  matter  of  every  fuch  fhip  fhall 
forfeit  for  every  day  fuch  fhip  fhall  fo  continue  to  be  laid 
up  and  moored  twenty  (hillings.     Ditto,  f.  10. 

Every  perfon  herein-mentioned  fhall  be  exempted  from 
being  impreffed  into  his  majefty's  fervice,  that  is  to  fay,  eve- 
ry perfon  being  of  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  or  under 
eighteen  years,  and  every  foreigner  whether  feaman  or 
landman,  who  fhall  ferve  in  any  merchant  (hip  or  privateer 
belon-ringtothe  fubjefts  of  Great-Britain.  13  Geo.  U.p.  395. 

Every  perfon  of  what  age  foever,  who  fhall  ufe  the  lea, 
fhall  be  exempted  from  being  impreffed  for  the  (pace  of  two 
years,  to  be  computed  from  his  firlt  going  to  fea  ;  and  every 
perfon  who  having  ufed  the  fea  fhall  bind  himfelf  apprentice 
to  ferve  at  fea,  fhall  be  exempted  tor  the  fpace  of  three 
years,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of  binding.     Ditto, 

P'  "3l9he  preamble  to  the  following  a&  of  20  Geo.  II.  ob- 
ferves,  that  by  one  made  the  7  anJ  8  Will.  III.  certain  en- 
couragements were  given  for  feamen  to  regiiter  themfelves 
for  his  majefty's  fervice;  and  if  any  fuch  ihould  by  age  or 
other  accidents  be  difabled  for  future  fervice,  and  (hould 
not  be  able  to  maintain  themfelyes  comfortably,  and  the 
children  of  fuch  difabled  feamen,  and  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  fuch  of 'them  as  fhould  be  killed  or  drowned  in  fea 
fervice  were  to  be  provided  for  in  the  royal  hofpital  at 
Greenwich,  fo  far  as  the  faid  hofpital  fhould  be  capable  to 
receive  them,  and  the  revenue  thereof  Would  extend  ;  and 
for  the  better  fupport  of  the  faid  hofpital,  fix-pence  per 
month  is  by  the  faid  aa  to  be  allowed  out  of  the  wages  of 
every  feaman  in  the  merchant's  fervice,  as  well  as  in  the 
navy,  and  that  fo  much  of  the  faid  aa  as  relates  to  the  re- 
giftering  of  feamen  was  repealed  by  an  aa  of  9  Ann.  where- 
by every  feaman  in  the  navy  (though  not  registered)  is  in- 
titled  to  the  benefits  of  the  faid  hofpital ;  and  that  by  an  aa 
of  10  Ann.  any  feaman  is  to  be  confidered  as  fully  qualified 
for  an  admiffion  into  the  faid  hofpital,  who  fhall  produce  a 
certificate  of  his  having  been  hurt  and  difabled  for  (ea  fer- 
vice, in  defending  any  fhips  of  the  fubjeas  of  this  kingdom 
againft  an  enemy,  or  in  taking  any  (hip  from  an  enemy. 
And  that  by  an  aa  of  8  Geo.  1.  every  feaman  on  board  a 
merchant  fhip,  who  fhall  be  maimed  in  fight  againft  any 
pirate,  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  faid  hofpital,  preferable 
to  any  other  feaman,  difabled  merely  by  age:  and  that  by 
an  a£t  of  8  Geo.  II.  feamen  on  board  any  merchant  (hip, 
who  (hall  be  maimed  in  fight  againft  an  enemy,  fhould  be 
admitted  into  the  faid  hofpital,  in  like  manner  as  any-other 
feamen,  wounded  or  difabled  in  his  majefty's  fervice:  and 
whereas  the  faid  hofpital  is  not  capable  to  receive,  nor  the 
income  thereof  fufficient  to  provide  for  the  feamen  in  the 
fervice  of  the  navy,  iniitled  to  the  benefits  thereof,  fo  ihat 
the  feaman  in  the  merchant's  fervice,  maimed  and  difabled 
in  fight,  and  proper  objeas  of  charity,  have  feldom  or  never 
been  admitted  into  the  (aid  hofpital;  and  as  there  is  no  pro- 
vifion  made  by  either  of  the  faid  aas  for  fuch  feamen  in  the 
merchant's  fervice  as  are  difabled  by  accidental  misfortunes, 
or  for  thofe  Worn  out  by  age,  or  for  the  widows  or  children 
of  fuch  as  (hall  be  killed  or  drowned  in  the  faid  fervice,  and 
as  the  feamen  in  the  faid  fervice  are  willing  to  allow  fix- 
pence  per  month  out  of  their  wages,  to  be  applied  for  the 
relief  ol  fuch  as  (hall  be  difabled  or  worn  out  by  age,  and 
of  the  widows  and  children  of  ihofe  killed  in  the  faid 
fervice ;  and  as  they  have,  during  the  courfe  of  this 
war  manifefted  their  courage,  and  deferve  all  due  encou- 
ragement; and  the  ettabliftiing  the  faid  charity  will  tend 
to  the  honour  and  good  of  the  public,  it  is  enafted,  that 
Alexander  Hume,  John  Briftow,  John  Bance,  Efqrs.  &c. 
and  their  fucceflbrs,  to  be  eleaed  in  the  manner  hereafter 
appointed,  fhall  be  one  bedy  corporate  and  politick,  by  the 
name  of  The  Prefident  and  Governois  fur  the  Relief  and 
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Support  of  fick,  maimed,  and  difabled  Seamen,  and  of  the' 
Widows  and  Children  of  fuch  as  (hall  be  killed,  (lain,  or 
drowned  in  the  Merchants  Service,  and  that  by  the  fame 
name  of  The  Prefident  and  Governors,  they  (hall  have  per- 
petual fucceffion,  and  a  common  feal,  with  power  to  alter 
the  fame  as  often  as  they  (hall  judge  expedient;  and  by  the 
fame  name  may  fue  and  be  fued,  plead  and  be  impleaded, 
&c.  in  all  courts  of  record  and  places  of  judicature  within 
this  kingdom  ;  and  that  they  and  their  fucceflbrs  may  re- 
ceive and  enjoy  in  truft  for  the  purpofes  of  this  aa  all  fuch 
fums  of  money  as  are  granted,  and  fhall  be  raifed  by  virtue 
of  this  aa,  or  (hall  be  contributed  or  bequeathed  by  well- 
difpofed  perfons;  and  may  at  any  time  hereafter,  without 
licence  in  mortmain,  purchafe  or  receive  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  or  any  eftate  or  intereft  therein, 
fo  that  the  fame  be  only  for  the  fcite  of,  or  to  be  converted 
into  an  hofpital,  with  offices,  and  appurtenances  neceflary 
for  the  faid  purpofes. 

The  prefident  and  governors  (hall  provide  Ln  the  faid 
hofpital  for  the  reception  of  feamen  rendered  incapable  of 
fervice,  or  (hall  allow  them  certain  penfions,  or  otherwife 
as  they  (hall  think  mod  for  the  advantage  of  the  faid  cha- 
rity ;  and  fhall  alfo  relieve  the  widows  and  children  of  fuch 
feamen  as  (hall  be  killed  or  drowned  in  the  faid  fervice, 
provided  fuch  children  are  not  of  the  age  of  fourteen;  or 
if  of  that  age  or  upwards,  they  are  incapable  of  getting  a 
livelihood,  by  reafon  of  lamenefs,  blindnefs,  or  other  inhx- 
I  mities,  and  are  proper  objeas  of  charity ;  and  fhall  make 
reafonable  allowances  to  thofe  who  fhall  lole  an  eye,  or 
limb,  or  be  otherwife  hurt  in  fighting,  defending,  or  work- 
ing the  (hips  in  which  they  ferve,  or  in  loading  or  unload- 
ing the  cargoes,  or  otherwife  howfoever  in  doing  their  du- 
ty, in  proportion  to  the  damage  they  fhall  receive,  fo  far  as 
the  revenues  will  extend  for  the  faid  purpofes,  according  to 
fuch  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  as  fhall  be  eftablifhed  in 
purfuance  of  this  aa. 

No  feaman  in  the  faid  fervice  (hall  be  entitled  to  any  of 
the  benefits  of  this  aa,  unlefs  he  (hall  produce  a  certificate 
ef  the  hurt,  &c.  received,  to  the  prefident,  affiftants,  and 
committees,  herein  after  named,  from  the  matter,  mate, 
boatfwain,  and  furgeon,  or  fo  many  of  them  as  were  in  the 
veffel  to  which  he  belonged  at  the  time  of  receiving  fuch 
hurt;  or  of  the  matter,  and  two  of  the  feamen,  if  there  is 
no  other  officer ;  or  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  matter,  thert 
of  the  perfon  who  fhall  take  upon  him  the  care  of  the  vef- 
fel, and  two  of  the  feamen  on  board,  under  their  hands  and 
feals,  fignifying  how  and  in  what  manner  he  received  fuch 
hurt,  where  and  when  he  entered,  and  how  long  he  had 
ferved  on  board ;  and  the  parties  giving  fuch  certificates 
fhall  make  oath  of  the  truth  of  the  contents  before  fome 
juftiee,  if  given  in  any  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  or  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cultoms  of  the  place  where  there  is  no 
juftiee,  or  before  the  Britifh  conful,  or  refident  in  any  fo- 
reign country  where  fuch  certificate  is  executed  (who  are 
to  adminifter  the  fame  without  fee;)  and  in  cafe  of  fick- 
nefs,  whereby  fuch  feamen  fhall  be  rendered  incapable  of 
fervice,  a  certificate  in  like  manner,  fignifying  that  he  was 
healthy  when  he  entered  on  board,  and. that  the  fame  was 
contraaed  in  doing  his  duty  in  the  fervice  of  the  (hip,  and 
not  otherwife  ;  and  no  widow  or  children  of  any  feaman, 
killed  or  drowned  in  the  faid  fervice,  (hall  be  intitled  to 
any  allowance  by  virtue  of  this  aa,  unlefs  they  (hall  pro- 
duce a  certificate,  authenticated  in  like  manner,  fignifying 
how  fuch  feaman  loft  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  the  faid  fhip, 
the  time  and  place  he  entered  on  board,  and  how  long  he 
had  ferved  therein ;  and  alfo  another  certificate  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  the  minifter,  and  church-wardens,  and 
overfeers  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh  or  townfhip,  or  any  two 
of  them,  or  of  the  minifter  and  overfeers  of  the  poor  where 
there  are  no  church-wardens  (and  if  fuch  widows  or  chil- 
dren are  quakers,  then  under  the  hands  of  two  reputable 
perfons  of  that  perfuafion)  of  the  place  where  fuch  widow 
or  children  have  a  legal  fettlement,  orrefide,  to  be  attefted 
by  two  or  more  credible  witnefles,  that  (he  was  the  lawful 
wife,  and  they  the  children  of  fuch  feaman,  and  under  the 
age  of  fourteen;  or  if  of  that  age  or  upwards,  not  capable 
of  getting  a  livelihood,  by  reafon  of  lamenefs,  blindnefs,  or 
other  infirmities,  and  are  proper  objeas  of  charity  ;  and  no 
feaman  fhall  be  provided  for  by  a  penfion,  or  otherwife,  as 
decrepit!  or  worn  out,  unlefs  he  fhall  have  ferved  five  years 
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iii  the  merchants  fervice,  and  paid  fix-pence  per  month  out 
of  his  wages  for  that  time,  for  the  purpofes  of  this  aft. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  forge,  counterfeit,  alter,  or  unfairly 

,6btain  any  fuch  certificate,  the  fame,  upon  difcovery  thereof, 

fhall  be  null  and   void,  and  the  perfon  applying  for  relief 

fliall  be  for  ever  incapable  of  receiving  any  benefit  from 

this  aft,  and  fhall  be  punifhed  as  an  incorrigible  rogue. 

For  the  more  conftant  and  ordinary  management  of  the 
monies  to  be  raifed  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  there  fliall 
be  for  ever  hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  a  prefident,  and 
twenty-one  afliftants,  and  committees  of  the  faid  corpora- 
tion ;  and  Henry  Norris,  fenior,  Efq  ;  fliall  be  the  firft 
prefident,  and  Alexander  Hume,  Efq ;  Sir  Peter  Thompfon, 
Knt.  Robert  Nettleton,  Robert  Thornton,  John  Smith, 
Petef  Du  Cane,  Jofias  Wordfworth,  Jofeph  Fawthorp, 
Efqrs.  Jofiah  Chitty,  Henry  Norris,  jun.  William  Black, 
John  Hanbury,  John  Weyland,  Robert  Dingly,  Thomas 
Hyam,  James  Brogden,  Stephen  Theodore  Janffen,  John 
Thomlinfon,  merchants;  matter  Thomas  Bennet,  mafter 
John  Canham,  mafter  Adam  Spencer,  the  twenty-one 
afliftants  or  committees. 

The  faid  prefidents  and  afliftants  before  named,  fliall 
continue  fo  to  be  till  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1748,  on 
which  day  yearly,  or  within  five  days  before  or  after  (ten 
days  notice  being  firft  given  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the 
day  fixed  by  the  general  court  of  the  faid  prefident  and 
governors)  a  new  election  of  a  prefident  and  twenty-one 
afliftants  fliall  be  made  for  the  year  following,  and  taken 
by  the  faid  prefident  and  governors  then  prefent. 

At  all  general  courts  of  the  prefident  and  governors,  and 
at  the  feveral  full  courts  of  afliftants,-  the  prefident  fliall 
have  a  vote,  and  aft  as  a  member;  and  in  cafe  of  an  equa- 
lity of  votes,  fhall  have  the  cafting  voice. 

There  fhall  be  four  general  courts  at  Ieaft  held  every 
year,  viz.  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  the  twenty-ninth 
of  September,  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  or  within  five  days  before  or  after  either 
of  the  faid  days,  of  which  ten  days  notice  fliall  be  given  in 
the  London  Gazette;  and  the  prefident  and  afliftants  may 
call  a  general  court  at  any  other  time,  as  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation  fhall  require,  or  at  the  requeft  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, fignifying  the  fame  by  wiiting  under  their  hands;  pro- 
vided notice  be  given  as  aforefaid  of  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 

The  prefident,  with  five  or  more  of  the  afliftants,  fliall 
make  a  full  court  of  afliftants,  or  committees;  and  fliall 
meet  upon  Wednefdays  weekly,  in  or  near  London,  or  at 
ftich  other  time  and  place  as  they  fliall  appoint;  and  (uch 
court  when  afiembled  fliall  have  power  to  apply  the  monies 
anling  by  this  aft  for  the  relief  of  fuch  feamen,  and  their 
widows  and  children,  as  are  before  defcribed  ;  and  to  lay 
out  the  furplus  thereof,  and  any  monies  contributed  by 
well-difpofed  perfons  in  parliamentary  fecurities,  or  in  the 
purehafe  of  fuch  lands,  &c.  as  are  before  allowed  ;  and 
under  their  common  feal  to  enter  into  any  contracts  for 
the  purpofes  aforefaid,  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  faid 
charity  ;  and  to  appoint  and  remove  at  pleafure  any  officers 
and  fervants,  or  other  perfons  employed  (except  fuch  officers 
and  perfons  as  are  direfted  to  be  chofen  at  a  general  court 
of  the  corporation)  and  appoint  fuch  falaries,  perquifites, 
or  other  rewards  for  their  fervice,  as  they  fliall  think  pro- 
per;  and  to  tranfaft  and  determine  all  fuch  matters  as  fliall 
appear  to  be  neceffary  for  effefting  the  purpofes  hereby  in- 
tended. 

The  management  and  accounts  of  the  prefident  and 
afliftants  fhall  be  liable  to  fuch  audit  and  infpeftion,  al- 
lowance, difallowance,  and  controul  of  all  or  fuch  of  the 
members,  as  by  any  by-laws  of  the  corporation  fhall  be 
appointed. 

There  fhall  be  a  receiver  of  the  corporation,  who  fliall 
be  chofen  by  a  majority  of  the  prefident  and  governors  in 
a  general  court  as  aforefaid,  who  (half  be  allowed  fuch 
falary  as  they  fliall  think  proper,  and  be  removed  at  plea- 
fure, and  ano;her  perfon  chofe  in  his  room. 

If  any  vacancy  fhall  happen  by  death,  or  removal  of  any 
■perfon  chofen  at  a  general  court,  it  fliall  be  filled  up  at  a 
general  court,  of  the  prefident  and  governors,  after  ten 
days  notice  given  of  luch  election  in  the  London  Gazette. 
For  keeping  up  a  competent  number  of  members,  and 
for  perpetuating  the  fucceflion  thereof,  and  for  filling  up 
the  places   of  prefident   and  afliftants,   the    ptefident   and 
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thirteen  governors  prefent  at  a  genera!  court  to  be  held  as 
aforefaid,  fhall  eleft  other  fit  perfons  to  be  members  in  the 
room  of  fuch  of  the  perfons  above  named,  or  to  be  from 
time  to  time  elected  members,  who  fhall  die,  or  refufe  to 
accept  of,  or  continue  to  be  members. 

The  prefident  and  thirteen  governors,  afiembled  in  a 
general  court,  may  make  and  conftitute  fuch  by-laws,  &c. 
as  fhall  feem  neceflary  for  the  eftablifhing  the  faid  corpo- 
ration, and  the  officers,  fervants,  and  perfons  employed 
by  them  ;  and  for  the  applying  the  money,  and  providing 
for  the  perfons  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  aft;  and  for 
the  auditing  the  accounts,  and  the  controlling,  allowing, 
or  difallowing  the  tranfaftions  of  the  faid  prefident  and 
afliftants,  and  of  the  officers,  fervants,  and  perfons.;  and 
for  putting  the  faid  laws  in  execution,  and  for  revoking 
and  altering  the  fame  at  pleafure ;  which  by-laws,'  &c. 
fhall  be  duly  obferved,  fo  as  they  be  reafonable,  and  not 
repugnant  to  the  ftatutes,  cufroms,  or  laws  of  this  king-' 
;dom,  or  any  of  the  exprefs  regulations  of  this  aft. 

If  the  prefident  fhall  at  any  time  not  attend,  the  court  of 
afliftants,  or  governors  at  a  general  court,  fhall  depute 
any  other  member  to  prefide  and  aft  as  prefident  in  his  ab- 
fence,  and  do  all  other  afts  and  things  at  the  faid  courts  as 
the  prefident  is  impowered  and  required  to  do. 

For  the  encouragement  of  benefaftors  to  fo  good  a  de- 
fign,  it  is  enafted,  that  if  any  perfon  fhall  at  one  or  more 
payments  contribute  fifty  pounds  for  the  purpofes  of  this 
aft,  he  fhall  be  declared  a  governor  of  the  faid  corporation. 

Every  feaman,  or  perfon  employed  in  any  vefTel  belong- 
ing to  a  fubjeft  of  England,  and  every  mafter  or  owner 
navigating  the  fame  (other  than  fuch  apprentices  under  the 
age  of  eighteen,  as  are  exempted  from  payment  of  fix- 
pence  per  month  to  the  hofpita!  at  Greenwich,  by  an  aft 
of  2  Ann.  and  perfons  employed  on  the  coafts  of  England 
in  taking  of  fifli  brought  frefh  on  fhore  ;  and  perfons  em- 
ployed in  boats  or  veffel s  that  trade  only  from  place  to  place 
within  any  river  in  England,  or  in  open  boats  upon  the 
coafts  thereof)  and  pilots  employed  on  board  veffels  fhall, 
after  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  1747,  pay  fix-pence 
per  month,  and  proportionably  for  a  lefler  time,  during 
their  employment,  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid. 

The  mafter,  owner,  or  commander  of  every  veffel,  is  ' 
to  deduft  out  of  the  wages,  &c.  of  every  fuch  feaman, 
&c.  (except  as  before  excepted)  the  faid  duty  of  fix-pence 
per  month,  and  fhall  pay  the  fame  to  fuch  receivers  as  the 
prefident  and  governors,  or  the  truftees  of  the  out-ports, 
fliall  appoint,  if  fuch  feamen,  &c.  fhall  have,  or  be  intitled 
to  any  wages,  fhares,  or  profits. 

The  prefident  and  governors,  at  a  full  court  of  afliftants, 
fliall  appoint  one  or  more  receivers  of  the  faid  duty  at  the 
port  of  London ;  and  alfo  depute  the  collectors  or  other 
officers  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  in  the  feveral  out-ports  of 
England,  or  other  perfons,  to  receive  the  fame  there  (ex- 
cept in  fuch  out-ports  where  feparate  truftees  fliall  be  ap- 
pointed by  virtue  of  this  aft)  and  the  faid  feveral  receivers 
are  required  to  colleft  and  pay  over  the  faid  duty,  accord- 
ing to  the  inftruftions  in  writing,  which  fliall,  from  time 
to  time,  be  fent  them  by  the  prefident  and  governors ;  for 
which  allowances  fhall  be  made  them  out  of  the  faid  duties, 
as  the  prefident  and  governors  fhall  think  fit. 

Every  mafter,  or  other  perfon  navigating,  or  having  the 
care  of  any  merchant  veffel,  fhall  keep  a  book  by  way  of 
mufter-roll,  in  which  fhall  be  entered  his  own,  and  the 
names  of  the  perfons 'employed  on  board,  with  the  ufual 
place  of  their  abode  when  on  fhore;  and  over-againft.  each 
name  the  time  and  place  of  entering  into  fuch  fervice,  and 
in  what  fhip  he  performed  his  laft  voyage;  a  duplicate 
whereof  fhall  be  figned  by  the  faid  mafter,  or  other  perfon 
having  the  care  of  fuch  veffel,  and  fhall  be  delivered,  be- 
fore her  departure,  to  the  collector  of  the  faid  duties,  at 
the  port  to  which  fhe  belongs ;  and  the  faid  mafter,  &c. 
fhall  keep  fuch  a  mufter-roll  during  the  voyage,  and  fliall 
enter  when  and  where  any  perfon  fhall  bedifcharged  from, 
or  fliall  leave  or  defert  fuch  veflel,  and  others  fhipped  on 
board,  defcribing  them  as  before  directed;  and  when 'and 
where  any  of  them  received  any  hurt  or  damage,  or  were 
killed  or  drowned  ;  a  duplicate  whereof  fhall  be  figned  and 
delivered  as  aforefaid,  at  the  fhip's  return  to  the  port  to 
which  file  belongs ;  true  copies  whereof  fliall  be  made,  and 
filed  by  the  collectors,  and  the  original  duplicates  tranf- 
mitted  by  thesi  to  the  prefident  and  governors,  to  be  filed 

and 
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and  kept  by  fuch  officer  as  they  fhall  appoint :  and  the, 
faid  matters  and  receivers,  &c.  in  default  of  any  of  the  pre-' 
miffes,  fhall  feverally  forfeit  twenty  pounds  fterling  for 
every  fuch  offence. 

For  the  better  difcovery  of  what  fhall  be  due  from  per- 
fons ferving  on  board  merchant  fhips,  &c.  the  collectors 
fhall  fummon,  by  warrant  under  their  hands,  all  fuch 
matters,  &c.  or  (in  their  abfence)  the  owners  of  fuch  veffels, 
to  appear  at  their  office  (fo  as  they  be  not  obliged  to  travel 
above  ten  miles  for  the  making  fuch  appearance)  and  to 
examine  them  upon  oath  (which  oath  the  faid  collectors 
are  to  adminifter)  to  the  truth  of  the  copy  of  fuch  mufter 
roll,  and  the  number  and  times  of  fervice  of  each  perfon 
chargeable  with  the  faid  duty ;  and  upon  their  refufal  to 
appear,  or  make  oath  as  aforcfaid,  they  fhall  be  fined 
twenty  pounds  fterling. 

For  the  more  eafy  and  effectual  collecting  the  faid  duty 
from  the  matters,  &c.  of  merchant  veffels  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  his  majefty,  the  fecretaries  or  chief  clerks  of  the 
public  officers  of  the  crown,  ufually  hiring,  &c.  veffels  for 
that  fervice,  fhall  deliver  a  duplicate  of  the  lift  of  the  num- 
bers and  names  of  fuch  fhips,  and  of  the  matters  and  owners 
thereof  reflectively,  and  of  the  feamen,  &c.  to  the  col- 
lectors of  the  faid  duty  at  the  port  of  London,  or  out-  ports 
to  which  they  feverally  belong,  as  is  by  an  act  of  i  Geo. 
II.  to  be  delivered  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  London, 
of  the  duty  of  fix-pence  per  month  given  to  the  royal  hof- 
pital  at  Greenwich ;  and  the  faid  fecretaries  and  other  offi- 
cers belonging  to  the  faid  offices,  and  the  matters,  &c.  of 
fuch  veffels,  fhall  do  every  other  act  for  the  due  payment 
of  the  duty,  as  is  required  to  be  done  by  the  faid  act  of 
2  Geo.  II.  for  the  payment  of  the  duty  of  fix-pence  per 
month  to  the  faid  royal  hofpital,  and  fhall  be  liable  to  the 
like  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  any  default  herein. 

Every  matter,  &c.  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  faid  duty, 
fhall  pay  all  fuch  monies  as  fhall,  from  time  to  time,  be  due 
to  the  collectors  appointed,  at  the  port  only  to  which  fuch 
veffel  does  belong,  and  before  fuch  veffel  fhall  be  cleared 
inwards,  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  any  of  the  ports  of 
England  ;  and  no  officer  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  clear  inwards 
any  merchant  fhip  liable  to  the  faid  duty,  or  grant  any  war- 
rant, cocket,  tranfire,  return,  or  difcharge,  or  fuffer  fuch 
veffel  to  go  out  of  port,  until  the  matter,  &c.  fhall  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  receiver  of  the  faid  duty  being  fully  paid, 
and  that  he  is  not  more  than  three  months  inarrear  for  the 
fame,  or  that  he  is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  faid 
duty  by  virtue  of  the  exceptions  herein  contained  ;  and  the 
perfons  making  default  in  any  of  the  premiffes,  or  acting 
contrary  to  the  directions  before-mentioned,  fhall  forfeit 
twenty  pounds  fterling  for  every  fuch  offence. 

If  the  mafter,  &c.  fhall  not  produce  fuch  certificate  to 
the  tide-furveyor,  when  he  fhall  come  on  board  to  clear 
fuch  veffel,  the  tide-waiter  fhall  be  continued  on  board  at 
the  expence  of  fuch  mafter,  owner,  or  commander,  until 
fuch  certificate  is  produced. 

In  all  cafes  where  an  oath  is  required  to  be  taken,  the 
folem  affirmation  of  quakers  fhall  be  accepted  inftead 
thereof;  and  if  any  quaker  fhall  refufe  to  make  fuch  affir- 
mation, he  fhall  be  fubject  to  the  like  forfeitures  and  penal- 
ties, as  any  other  perfon  refufing  to  take  an  oath  is  liable  to 
by  this  act;  and  any  perfon  convicted  of  falfe  affirming  or 
ftvearing,  before  any  collector,  &c.  hereby  authorized  to 
adminifter  oaths,  he  fhall  fuffer  penalties,  &c.  as  perfons 
convicted  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  are  by  the  laws  of 
England  liable  to. 

The  charges  and  expences  of  obtaining  this  act  fhall  be 
paid  out  of  the  firft  monies  to  be  raifed  and  contributed  by 
■virtue  hereof  at  the  port  of  London, 

From  and  after  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1747,  the 
owners  and  matters  of  veffels  belonging  to  perfons  refiding 
at  any  of  the  out-ports  of  this  kingdom,  may  meet  within 
the  limits  of  the  faid  ports  at  any  proper  time  and  place, 
appointed  by  five  or  morepf  them,  by  giving  ten  days  pre- 
vious notice,  to  be  fixed  at  the  cuftom  houfe  wharf,  key,  or 
publick  place,  .at  fuch  out-port;  and  may  from  time  to 
time  appoint  by  an  inftrument  in  writing  under  their  hands 
and  feals  fifteen  perfons  to  be  truftees  for  fuch  out-port, 
for  receiving  and  applying  the  faid  duty  of  fix-pence  per 
month,  at  fuch  out-port  for  the  relief  of  the  feamen  em- 
ployed on  board  the  veffels  belonging  to  fuch  perfons  re- 


fpeaively  ;  and  fuch  of  their  widows  and  children  as  fhall 
be  entitled  thereto  by  this  ad  ;  and  the  faid  truftees  fhall 
continue  to  the  twenty-fixth  of  December  next  after  fuch 
election,  and  until  new  truftees  are  nominated  and  con- 
firmed ;  and  within  ten  days  after  every  twenty-fixth  of 
December  yearly,  the  faid  owners  and  matters  fhall  meet 
and  appoint  in  like  manner  fifteen  perfons  to  be  truftees 
for  the  year  enfuing,  and  the  faid  truftees  fhall  continue 
until  new  ones  are  elected  and  confirmed;  and  the  faid 
inftrument  fhall  be  fent  to  the  prefident  and  affiftants,  who 
are  to  confirm  the  fame  under  the  common  feal  of  the  cor- 
poration, without  fee  or  reward,  within  ten  days  after  the 
receipt  thereof:  and  the  faid  truftees,  when  fo  confirmed, 
(five  whereof  fhall  be  a  quorum)  fhall  be  veiled  with  the 
fame  powers  to  make  by-laws,  and  to  revoke  or  alter  the 
fame,  and  for  receiving  and  applying  benefactions,  and 
for  appointing  receivers  and  other  officers  for  collecting  and 
applying  the  faid  duty,  as  are  given  to  the  prefident  and 
governors  aforefaid,  according  to  fuch  rules,  orders,  and 
regulations  as  fhall  be  eftablifhed  in  purfuance  of  this  act; 
and  the  faid  receivers  and  other  officers  fhall  have  the  fame 
powers  as  other  the  receivers  and  officers  before  appointed, 
and  fhall  be  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  and  forfeitures. 

And  whereas  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  eighteenth 
of  December,  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
VI.  certain  merchants,  therein  named,  and  their  fucceffors, 
refiding  at  the  port  and  city  of  Briftol,  are  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  the  mafter,  wardens,  and  commonalty  of 
merchant-venturers  of  the  city  of  Briftol ;  which  fociety  is 
willing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  feamen  employed  in  the  fer- 
vice of  the  merchants,  &c.  belonging  to  the  faid  city  and 
port,  to  undertake  the  collection  and  application  of  the 
faid  fix-pence  per  month,  payable  there,  and  of  any  dona- 
tions of  well-difpofed  people;  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that 
the  mafter,  wardens,  affiftants,  and  treafurer  of  the  faid 


incorporated  fociety,  for  the  time  being,  fhall  be  truftees, 
and  fhall  be  vetted  with  the  like  powers,  &c.  for  collecting, 
recovering,  and  applying,  &c.  the  faid  duty  and  any  do- 
nations at  the  faid  city  and  port;  and  for  appointing  re- 
ceivers and  other  officers  for  the  faid  purpofes  as  are  granted 
by  this  act  to  the  prefident  and  governors  aforefaid,  accord- 
ing to  fuch  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  as  are,  or  fhall 
be  eftablifhed  by  virtue  of  this  act;  and  fuch  receivers  and 
other  officers  fhall  have  the  fame  powers,  &c.  as  thofe  to 
be  appointed  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  and  fhall  be  fubject 
to  the  like  penalties  and  forfeitures;  and  the  faid  mafter, 
wardens,  affiftants,  and  treafurers,  fhall  alfo  have  power 
to  take  and  receive  any  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments in  fuch  manner,  and  for  the  like  purpofes  only,  as 
the  faid  prefident  and  governors  are  by  this  act  impowered 
to  take  and  receive. 

And  whereas  the  guild  of  matters  and  pilots,  feamen  of 
the  Trinity  houfe  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  are  willing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  feamen  employed  in  the  fervice  of  mer- 
chants, &c.  belonging  to  the  faid  town  and  port,  to  under- 
take the  collection  and  application  of  the  faid  duty,  and 
any  donations  of  well-difpofed  people  there,  it  is  therefore 
enacted,  that  the  faid  guild  of  matters  and  pilots,  feamen 
of  the  Trinity  houfe  of  the  town  and  port  of  Kingfton  upon 
Hull,  for  the  time  being,  fhall  be  truftees,  and  fhall  be 
vefted  with  the  like  powers  for  collecting,  recovering,  and 
applying,  &c.  the  faid  duty  and  any  donations,  and  for 
appointing  receivers  and  other  officers,  as  are  granted  by 
this  act;  to  the  prefident  and  governors  aforefaid,  accord- 
ing to  fuch  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  as  are  or  fhall 
be  eftablifhed  by  virtue  of  this  act ;  and  fuch  receivers  and 
other  officers  fhall  have  the  fame  powers,  &c.  as  thole  to 
be  appointed  in  purfuance  of  this  act;  and  fhall  be  fubject 
to  the  like  penalties  and  forfeitures. 

Nothing  herein  contained  fhall  oblige  the  receivers  or 
collectors  of  the  faid  duty,  who  fhall  be  appointed  by  the 
truftees  of  any  of  the  refpective  out-ports,  to  fend  dupli- 
cates of  the  mutter-rolls  (directed  to  be  delivered  to  them 
by  the  mafter,  or  perfon  having  care  of  any  veffel)  to  the 
faid  prefident  and  affiftants,  but  fuch  duplicates,  after 
making  and  filing,  copies  thereof,  fhall  be  delivered  by  fuch 
collectors,  &c.  to  the  faid  truftees  refpeitively,  to  be  by 
them  kept  for  their  ufe. 

No  feaman,  &c.  in  the  merchants  fervice  fhall  be  intitled 
to  any  benefit  from  this  act  at  the  pott  of  London,  or  any 
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out-port,  but  thofe  who  are  liable  to,  and  fliall  pay  the 
faid  duty  at  the  faid  ports  refpeftively. 

Thofe  feamen  who  fhall  have  been  longeft  in  the  faid  fer- 
vice, and  contributed  molt  towards  the  faid  duty,  fhall  be 
firft  provided  for  as  worn  out  or  decrepid. 

If  any  feaman  or  other  perfon  employed  on  board  any 
veffel  fhall,  in  the,  difcharge  of  his  duty,  either  on  fhore  or 
on  board,  break  any  limb,  or  be  otherwife  hurt,  fo  that  im- 
mediate care  is  neceffary  to  be  taken  of  him,  the  prefident 
and  governors  of  the  port  of  London,  and  the  refpeftive 
truftees  for  the  out-ports,  fhall  provide  proper  relief  for 
fuch  perfon,  until  he  fhall  be  fo  well  recovered  of  fuch  hurt 
as  to  be  removed  and  fent  with  fafety  to  the  port  to  which 
fuch  veffel  does  belong ;  and  the  expence  thereof,  not  ex- 
ceeding two-pence  per  mile,  fhall  be  paid  by  the  prefident 
and  governors  at  the  port  of  London,  or  by  the  truftees  for 
the  out-port  to  which  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  fent. 

If  any  feaman  or  other  perfon  fhall  ferve  five  years  or 
more  in  the  merchant  fervice,  and  fhall  have  paid  the  fix- 
pence  per  month  for  that  time,  and  fhall  be  adjudged  by 
the  prefident  and  affiftants,  or  the  refpeftive  truftees,  a  pro- 
per objeft  of  relief,  he  fhall  be  provided  for  at  the  port 
where  he  fhall  have  paid  the  greateft  part  of  the  faid  duty 
for  the  laft  five  years  of  his  fervice. 

If  it  fhall  happen  that  feamen  employed  in  the  merchant 
fervice,  within  the  limits  of  this  aft,  fhall  be  fhipwrecked 
or  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  on  their  return  from  imprifon- 
ment  may  be  travelling  with  paffes  to  the  place  of  their  a- 
bode,  the  prefident  and  governors,  and  the  refpeftive  truf- 
tees, may  relieve  them  in  fuch  manner  as  they  fhall  think 
proper. 

Where  certificates  directed  to  be  produced  by  this  aft 
cannot  be  obtained,  fuch  other  certificates  as  fhall  be  fatis- 
faftory  to  the  prefident  and  governors,  or  truftees  reflec- 
tively, fhall  be  admitted  to  intitle  the  party  to  the  penfions 
or  other  relief  provided  by  this  aft. 

And  whereas  the  united  company  of  merchants  of  Eng- 
land trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies  have  at  their  own  expence 
provided  for  fuch  feamen  employed  by  them,  as  have  been 
rendered  incapable  of  fervice,  and  for  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  fuch  as  have  been  killed  or  drowned  in  their  fervice, 
and  have  eftablifhed  a  fund  for  that  purpofe,  and  are  there- 
fore defirous  that  the  perfons  employed  in  the  faid  fervice 
may  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  faid  fix-pence 
per  month  ;  it  is  therefore  enafted,  that  no  officer,  feaman, 
&c.  of  any  veffel,  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  faid  com- 
pany, fhall,  during  the  time  of  fuch  fervice,  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  faid  duty. 

No  officer  or  feaman,  &c.  during  his  employment  in  the 
fervice  of  the  faid  company,  nor  the  widows  or  children  of 
fuch  of  them  as  fhall  be  killed  or  drowned,  fhall  be  intitled 
to  any  benefit  by  this  aft  during  the  time  they  fhall  be  em- 
ployed in  the  faid  fervice. 

All  pecuniary  forfeitures  and  penalties  incurred  by  virtue 
of  this  aft  fhall  be  fued  for  and  recovered  in  any  court  of 
record  in  England,  wherein  no  effoin,  protection,  privi- 
lege, wager  of  law,  or  more  than  one  imparlance  fhall  be 
allowed  ;  and  if  a  verdict  fhall  pafs  for  the  plaintiff  in  any 
fuch  aftion,  he  fhall  be  allowed  double  cofts  ;  and  one  moi- 
ety of  the  forfeitures,  &c.  fhall  be  applied  to  the  ufes  of  this 
aft,  and  the  other  to  the  perfon  who  will  fue  for  the  fame 
in  manner  aforefaid. 

This  aft  fhall  be  deemed  a  public  aft,  and  be  judicially 
taken  notice  of  as  fuch  by  all  judges  and  other  perfons,  with- 
out fpecially  pleading  the  fame ;  and  all  actions  or  fuits 
which  fhall  be  commenced  againft  any  perfon  for  any  thing 
done  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  or  in  relation  to  the  premiffes, 
fliall  be  brought  within  three  months  next  after  the  faft 
committed  ;  and  fhall  be  laid  in  the  county  or  place  where 
the  faft  was  done,  and  not  elfewhere;  and  the  defendant 
may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and  give  this  aft  and  the  fpecial 
matter  in  evidence,  and  that  the  fame  was  done  in  purfuance 
thereof;  and  if  it  fliall  fo  appear,  or  if  fuch  aftion,  &c.  fhall 
be  brought  after  the  time  limited,  or  in  any  other  county 
or  place,  the  jury  fhall  find  for  the  defendant;  or  if  the 
plaintiff  fhall  become  nonfuited,  or  fuffer  a  difcontinuance 
of  his  aftion,  or  veidiiSt  fhall  pafs  againft  him,  the  defen- 
dant fhall  have  double  cofls;  and  fhall  have  fuch  remedy 
for  the  fame  as  defendants  have  for  cofls  of  fuit  in  any  other 
cafes  by  law, 
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The  procuring  the  preceding  aft  is  an  inflance  of  the 
benevolent  regard  our  merchants  have  for  the  future  fup- 
port  here  at  home  of  thofe  feamen  who  fhall  fuffer  by  va- 
liantly defending  their  property,  either  in  (hip  or  goods, 
and  for  the  diftreffed  families  of  fuch,  who  fhall  unhappily 
lofe  their  lives  in  their  fervice;  whilft  the  following  ones 
ferve  no  lefs  to  demonttrate  both  theirs,  and  the  govern- 
ment's indulgent  attention  to  fecure  a  fufficiency  for  them 
abroad,  when  reduced  by  misfortunes  to  the  neceffity  of 
claiming  it;  and  the  charitable  difpofitions  thefe  afts  con- 
tain, plainly  evince  as  well  the  prudence  as  the  beneficence 
of  the  promoters  and  compilers  of  them,  juftly  challenging 
our  tribute  of  praife  for  fuch  fhining  inftances  of  tendernefs 
and  compaffion,  in  a  comfortable  provifion  for  the  acciden- 
tal fufferings  of  the  brave,  till  now  left  deftitute  and  difre- 
garded,  I  mean,  by  law,  for  though  the  22  d  and  23  d  Car. 
II.  c.  11.  f.  10.  (before  recited)  provides  fomething  for  the 
maimed  and  flain,  yet  it  is  too  fmall  to  fupply  the  Iofs  of 
limbs,  or  give  maintenance  to  the  afHifted  relicts  of  a  fai- 
lor,  untimely  fnatched  away ;  it  is  therefore  from  thofe 
ftatutes  only  the  mariner  muft  expect  redrefs,  and  a  reflec- 
tion on  their  exiftence  will  naturally  encourage  him  to  de- 
ferve  their  protection,  by  a  punftual  compliance  with  his 
duty. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  by  8  Geo.  I.  c.  lj.f.  1.  for  perfons  au- 
thorifed  by  the  majority  of  the  Britifh  merchants  and  fac- 
tors refiding  in  Portugal,  being  affembled  with  the  conful 
general,  or  his  deputy,  in  any  of  the  ports  in  Portugal,  to 
recover  from  all  commanders  of  Britifh  fhips  trading  from 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  or  any  other  his  majefty's  domi- 
nions, to  any  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  the 
following  fums,  viz.  any  fum  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
reis  per  ton  on  all  tonage  goods  (except  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
coals,  timber,  boards,  and  lumber)  and  one  hundred  reis 
per  ton  on  wheat,  barley,  &c.  and  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
freight  of  all  other  goods  exported  from  any  of  the  king's 
dominions  to  any  place  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Portugal ;  and  all  bills  of  lading  fhall  fpecify  to  pay  the  mo- 
nies accordingly,  under  denomination  of  contribution,  as 
per  aft  of  parliament;  and  the  perfons  paying  the  fame  fhall 
be  reimburfed  by  the  freighters,  or  the  perfons  to  whom  the 
goods  fhall  beconfigned  ;  and  if  no  bill  of  lading  fhall  ap- 
pear, and  no  freight  or  tonage  is  fettled  between-  the  own- 
er of  the  goods  and  the  mafter  of  the  veffel,  the  freight  or 
tonage  fhall  be  valued  by  two  indifferent  Britifh  merchants 
on  the  place,  one  to  be  chofen  by  the  conful  general,  and  the 
other  by  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  within  ten  days  after  un- 
lading the  goods;  and  if  the  perfons  fo  chofen  fhall  not  a- 
gree  the  fame,  in  five  days,  fuch  two  perfons  fhall  chufe  a 
third  (being  a  Britifh  merchant  on  the  place)  whofhall  de- 
cide the  valuation  in  three  days. 

All  matters  of  fhips  trading  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
or  any  other  his  majefty's  dominions,  to  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  unloading  there,  fhall  within  ten 
days  after  their  arrival  deliver  to  the  conful  general,  or  de- 
puty conful,  refiding  there,  or  to  fuch  perfon  as  fhall  be  ap--. 
pointed,  a  manifeft  upon  oath,  fpecifying  the  particulars  of 
the  cargo,  or  of  fuch  part  thereof  as  fhall  be  unloaded  there, 
and  to  whom  configned,  which  oath  the  conful  general, 
&c.  is  to  adminifter  gratis.     Ditto,  f.  2. 

The  conful  general,  or  his  deputy,  fhall  detain  the  clear- 
ances outwards  of  all  Britifh  and  Irifh  fhips  till  payment. 
Ditto,/.  3. 

The  monies  fhall  be  applied  in  manner  following,  viz.  to 
the  minifter  refiding  there  three  hundred  mill-reis  per  an- 
num, by  equal  quarterly  payments,  and  the  remainder  for 
the  relief  of  fhipwrecked  mariners,  and  other  diftreffed  per- 
fons, his  majefty's  fubjefts,  and  to  fuch  other  charitable  and 
publick  ufes  as  fhall  be  appointed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Britifh  merchants  and  faftors  refiding  at  Lifbon,  and  other 
parts  in  Portugal,  being  affembled  with  the  conful  general, 
or  any  of  his  deputy  confuls.     Ditto,  f.  4. 

Perfons  formerly  liable  to  pay  the  four  reis  per.  mill,  fliall, 
after  payment  of  the  fums  required  by  this  ait,  be  exempted 
from  the  fame.     Ditto,  f.  5. 

The  conful  general,  or  his  deputy  confuls,  refiding  in 
Portugal,  fhall,  as  they  feeoccafion,  call  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Britifh  merchants  and  faftors,  and  fhall  call  fuel)  meet- 
ings as  often  as  fhall  be  defired,  by  writing  under  the  hands 
ot  any,five  Britifh  merchants  cr  faftors.     Ditto,  J.  6. 
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This  {hall  be  a  public  a£t,  &c.  Ditto,/.  -,. 
An  aft,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  made  for  his  majes- 
ty's fubjefts  trading  to  Cadiz  and  Port  St.  Mary's,  Specify- 
ing, that  any  fums  of  money,  not  exceeding  one  ryal  plate 
per  ducat,  (hall  be  received  from  all  matters  of  Britifh  and 
Irifh  veflels,  trading  to  thofe  places,  on  the  freight  of  goods 
(except  tonage  goods)  imported  into  the  faid  ports,  and  on 
all  tonage  goods,  any  fums  not  exceeding  two  rials  plate 
per  ton,  to  be  collected  and  difpofed  of  in  the  fame  manner 
as  direfted  for  that  raifed  in  Portugal,  and  the  other  part  of 
this  act  being  -verbatim  like  that,  is  here  omitted  to  be  re- 
peated.    9  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  /  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  for  perfons  appointed  by  the  conful, 
named  for  his  majefty's  fubjefts  trading  to  the  port  of  Leg- 
horn, together  with  the  majority  of  the  Britifh  merchants 
and  factors  there,  to  recover  from  all  commanders  of  Britifh 
or  Irifh  fhips,  trading  from  any  part  of  his  majefty's  domi- 
nions to  the  faid  port,  any  fums  not  exceeding  one  livre  per 
ton  on  all  tonage  goods  imported  into  the  faid  port,  and  all 
bale  goods,  not  exceeding  one  third  of  a  livre  per  bale,  or 
parcel :  to  be  recovered  and  applied  with  like  directions  as 
in  9  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  for  the  confulage  duty  at  Cadiz  and  Port 
St.  Mary's.     10  Geo.  II.  e.  14./  I. 

Mariners  muft  help  one  another  both  at  fea  and  in  port, 
and  never  quit  the  fhip  without  leave  from  the  mafter,  when 
fhe  is  at  anchor.  Leg.  Oleron.  c.  13.  &e.  per  Leg.  Denmarc. 

If  mariners  get  drunk  and  wound  one  another,  they  are 
not  to  be  cured  at  the  charge  of  the  matter  or  fhip,  as  the 
damage  is  not  received  in  the  fervice  of  either;  but  if  any 
of  them  are  hurt,  or  taken  ill,  in  doing  their  duty,  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  cure  the  fhip  muft  defray  ;  and  if  his  difor- 
ders  render  him  unfit  to  continue  on  board,  he  fhall  be  left 
on  fhore,  and  have  thofe  accommodations  and  afliftance  as 
bis  cafe  requires ;  and  though  the  fhip  muft  not  be  detained 
to  attend  his  recovery,  yet  if  this  happens  afterwards,  he 
(hall  have  his  full  wages,  deducting  only  what  the  mafter 
may  have  expended  for  him.  Leg.  Oleron.  c.  6.  Ditto,  c.  1. 

If  goods  are  thrown  overboard  in  order  to  lighten,  and 
by  this  means  fave  the  fhip  in  a  ftorm,  upon  proof  thereof, 
by  the  oaths  of  the  mafter,  &c.  he  fhall  be  acquitted,  though 
the  fhip,  freight,  and  remainder  of  the  cargo  fhall  be 
brought  into  an  average,  to  make  good  what  was  fo  thrown 
away  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole.  Leg.  Oleron.  c.  1 1. 

Though  a  fhip  fhall  be  Seized  for  debt,  or  otherwife  be- 
come forfeited,  the  mariners  muft  receive  their  wages,  un- 
lefs  in  fome  cafes,  wherethey  are  forfeited  as  wellas  the  fhip; 
as  in  cafe  of  committing  piracy,  with  letters  of  marque,  by 
reafon  of  which  all  will  be  forfeited  ;  but  lading  of  prohibi- 
ted goods  on  board,  fuch  as  wool,  &c.  though  it  fubjedts 
the  fhip  to  a  forfeiture,  yet  it  difables  not  the  mariner  of  his 
wages;  for  the  failors  having  honeftly  performed  their 
parts,  the  fhip  is  tacitly  obliged  for  their  wages ;  but  if  the 
fhip  perifhes  at  fea  they  lofe  their  wages,  and  the  owners 
their  freight:  and  this  being  the  marine  cuftom,  is  allowed 
as  well  by  the  common  as  civil  law.  Confolat.  del  Merc. 
Roll's  Abridg.  fol.  530. 

Barretry  of  the  mariners  is  a  difeafe  fo  epidemical,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  mafter  with  the  greateft  care  to  prevent 
it,  and  though  he  may  not  really  be  faulty,  yet  the  law  will 
always  adjudge  him  fo,  and  impute  failors  offences  to  his 
negligence;  and  were  it  otherwife,  the  merchant  would  be 
in  a  very  dangerous  condition ;  and  the  reafons  why  a  mat- 
ter fhould  be  rcfponfible  for  his  crew,  are  becaufe  it  is  of  his 
own  chufing,  and  under  his  correction  and  government, 
arid  on  fhip-board  know  no  other  fuperior  but  himfelf,  and 
if  they  are  faulty  he  may  correct  and  punifh  them  (in  a 
moderate  manner)  and  juftify  the  f.ime  by  law;  and  the 
fact  being  proved  againft:  them,  he  may  reimburfe  himfelf 
out  of  their  wages.  Jujf.  de  ob.  Jurcs  ex  dileif.  f.  Fin. 
Pafch.  11.  Jac  in  B.  R.  Heme.  v.  Smith.  Roll's  Abridg. 533. 

When  goods  are  once  delivered  to  a  matter,  they  are 
not  fubject  to  be  attached  in  his  hands,  nor  can  any  cuftom 
whatfoever  fupport  the  farrre,  for  they  are  in  law  as  it  were 
bailed  to  the  fhip,  until  the  freight  and  all  other  charges  are 
paid  ;  and  it  is  very  much  doubted  whether  an  attachment 
can  be  made  in  London  of  any  goods  lying  on  board  fhip, 
in  ihe  river  ofThames  (which,  though  the  port  of  London) 
notwithfianding  freight,  and  all  other  charges  are  paid  off. 
Mich.  27.  Car.  II.  per  L.  C.  J.  Hale. 

Commifiioners  of  bankruptcy  lffiied  a  warrant  to  feize 
goods  of  a  bankrupt  on  board,  two  fhips  in  Topfham  Bay  in 
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Devonfhire  ;  the  goods  were  configned  to  perfons  in  Hol- 
land, who  had  not  paid  the  bankrupt  for  them ;  the  matters 
refufed  to  deliver  the  goods  notwithftanding  the  warrant 
which  occafioned  the  commiffioners  coming  to  demand 
them,  though  they  were  ftill  refufed.  Hill.  8  Ann.  in 
Chancery. 

Sir  Peter  King  moved  for  an  order  upon  the  mailers  for 
their  contempt. 

The  court  at  firft  greatly  doubted  whether  they  can  make 
an  order  in  aid  and  afliftance  of  the  warrant  of  the  com- 
miffioners of  bankruptcy,  the  ftatute  having  veiled  a  large 
power  in  them ;  befides,  the  perfons  to  whom  the  goods 
are  configned  would  be  indebted  to  the  creditors  of  the 
bankrupt,  which  creditors  may  recover  by  the  law  of 
Holland. 

Sir  Peter  King.  We  fhall  rather  lofe  the  goods  than, 
follow  them  into  Holland. 

Lord  Chancellor.  Their  refufing  to  deliver  the  goods 
upon  the  warrant  is  no  contempt  to  this  court,  though  the 
commiffioners  act  under  a  commiffion  under  the  broad  feal : 
the  matters  in  this  prefent  cafe  Have  fome  colour  to  detain 
the  goods  ;  for  upon  a  delivery  of  them,  they  may  be  dis- 
appointed of  freight,  and  the  affignees  of  the  commiffion 
muft  ftand  in  the  fame  place  as  the  bankrupt,  and  be  Sub- 
ject to  his  contract. 

But  however  an  order  was  made  upon  the  matters  to  de- 
liver the  goods  upon  payment  of  the  freight,  and  the  maf- 
ters  to  be  indemnified  by  the  creditors  againft  a  bill  of  la- 
ding, which  was  Sent  by  the  confignees. 

SHOE-  MAKER.  This  is  a  bufinefs  that  requires  no 
extraordinary  abilities,  nor  any  learning,  befides  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts.  The  mafter  fhoe-makers  in  Lon- 
don keep  fhop,  and  employ  many  workmen  and  women; 
and  Some  of  them  export  great  quantities  to  our  plantations, 
both  of  fhoes  and  boots  made  in  London,  and  of  thofe  they 
contract  for  in  the  country.  The  principal  bufineSs  of 
thefe  flioe-makers,  and  of  their  journeymen  and  apprenti- 
ces, is  cutting  out  fhoes,  delivering  them  to  the  makers, 
receiving  them  when  finifhed,  fitting  them  on  the  feet  of 
their  cuftomers,  and  keeping  their  books ;  but  it  is  ufual, 
and  very  neceffary  for  an  apprentice  before  he  is  out  oShis 
time,  to  Spend  a  month  or  Six  weeks  in  learning  to  make  a 
Shoe.  Thefe  fhop-keepers  take  ten  or  twenty  pounds  with 
an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  have  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  ayear  and  their  board,  by  being  a  clicker; 
for  by  this  name  they  call  their  journeymen,  who  work  in 
their  fhops ;  or  with  one  hundred  pounds  he  may  Set  up  a 
Small  Shop:  but  fome  of  them  employ  feveral  thouSand 
pounds  in  trade;  and  from  Small  beginnings  raiSe  great 
fortunes. 

The  men,  who  really  make  the  Shoes,  are  confidered  as 
journeymen,  though  they  take  apprentices.  They  are  di- 
vided into  two  claffes ;  thofe  who  make  men's  fhoes,  boots, 
&c.  and  thofe  who  make  fhoes  only  for  the  women.  The 
journeymen  and  the  women,  who  bind  the  fhoes,  and  Sow 
the  quarrers  together,  when  they  are  made  oS  Silk,  velvet, 
callimanco,  &c,  get  but  Small  wages.  Thefe  journeymen 
take  about  five  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  when  out 
of  his  time,  may  getaboutnineor  ten  Shillings  a  week;  or,  if 
he  has  a  little  money,  and  fome  acquaintance,  he  may  fet  up 
as  a  chamber-mafter,  and  work  for  his  own  cuftomers. 

Shoe-makers  fhall  not  uSe  the  myftery  of  a  tanner,  13 
Rich.  II.  Jlat.  1.  c.  12.  21  Rich.  II.  c.  16.  2  Hen.  VI.  c. 
7.  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  9. 

Liberty  given  to  fhoe-makers  to  tan  their  leather,  4 
Hen.  IV.  c.  35. 

Regulations  for  the  fhoe-makers  in  and  about  London, 
4  Edw.  IV.  c.  7.  14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  1  Elite,  c.  8. 
1  Jac.  I.  c.  22.  /  29.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  27. 

Not  to  ufe  the  myftery  of  a  currier,  19  Hen,  VII.  c.  19. 

Exportation  of  fhoes  and  boots  prohibited,  5  and  6  Ed. 
VI.  c.  15.  /  5.  permitted  13  and  14.  Car.  II.  c.  q.f.  6. 

What  Security  to  be  given  not  to  reland  them  :  and  what 
drawback  allowed,  9  Ann.  c.  11.  f.  39,  40,  41,  42.  12 
Ann.  Jlat.  2.  c.  9./.  64. 

Directions  for  the  performing  fhoe-makers  works,  I 
Jac.  I.  c.  11.  f.  28,  &c. 

Satisfaction  to  be  made  by  journeymen  purloining  fhoes, 
&c.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  27. 

And  by  perfons  buying  or  taking  them  in  pawn,  9  Geo. 
I.  c.  27.  /  2. 

Pu- 
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Punilhment  of  offenders  unable  to  make  fatisfaition,  9 
Geo.  I.  <:.  27./  I,  2. 

Houfes   of  fufpe&ed  perfons  to  be  fearched,   and  goods 
fraudulently  obtained  to  be  reftored  to  the  owner,  9  Geo.  I. 
'  c.  27.  /  3. 

Perfons  retained,  and  engaging  with  new  matters  before 
the  firft  work  is  performed,  how  punifhed,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  27. 
/4. 

SHORLING  WSorling,  feem  to  be  words  to  dif- 
tinguifh  fells  of  fheep ;  fhorling  fignifying  the  fells  after 
the  fleeces  are  fhorn  off,  and  morling, alias  mortling,  the 
fells  flead  off  after  they  are  killed,  or  die.  3  Edw.  IV.  c.  I. 
4  Edtiu.IV.  c.  3.  12  Edw.  IV.  it.  5.  and  14  Edw.  IV.  c.  3. 
Howbeit  in  fome  parts  of  England  they  underftand  by  a 
fhorling,  a  fheep  whofe  fleece  is  fhorn  off;  and  by  a  mort- 
ling a  fheep  that  dies. 

SHROPSHIRE,  or  the  county  of  Salop,  abounds  in 
corn,  coals,  and  iron ;  has  fome  pipe  and  potters  clay,  and 
makes  flannels  and  plain  white  cloths  for  dying ;  the  fa- 
bricks  of  thefe  are  principally  at  Shrewfbury,  where  is  alfo 
every  Thurfday  a  market  held  for  Welch  cuttons,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  bought  for  London :  and  a  large  quantity 
of  excellent  cheefe  is  likewife  fent  there. 

SHUTTLE,  in  the  manufactures,  an  inftrument  ufed  by 
the  weavers,  which,  with  the  thread  it  contains,  either  of 
woollen,  filk,  flax,  or  other  matter,  ferves  to  form  the 
woofs  of  fluffs,  cloths,  linens,  ribbands,  &c.  by  throwing 
the  fhuttle  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to 
right,  a-crofs  between  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  are 
flretched  out  lengthways  on  the  loom. 

SIAM.  This  kingdom,  even  fince  the  feparation  of 
Tunquin  and  Cochinchina,  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
in  India  :  its  prefent  bounds  are  Cambaye  to  the  eaft  ;  La- 
bor to  the  north;  Ava  and  Pegu,  to  the  weft;  and  the 
fea  of  the  gulf  of  Siam  (to  which  it  gives  name)  to  the 
fouth.  Its  capital  in  Seia-Juthaia,  of  which  the  Euro- 
peans have  made  Judtia,  Judia,  Judea,  and  Odia;'  and 
the  Portuguefe  call  it  Siam. 

This  city  is  feated  on  the  Menam,  a  great  river  that  falls 
into  the  gulph  of  Siam,  four  days  journey  from  it;  and 
which,  like  the  Nile,  regularly  overflowing  and  drown- 
ing the  whole  country  at  periodical  feafons,  renders  it  very 
fertile  in  all  neceffaries  of  life,  particularly  in  rice,  of 
which  foreigners  yearly  export  feveral  fhips  loadings,  tho' 
large  ones  cannot  go  up  the  river,  but  are  obliged  to  at- 
tend and  take  in  their  cargoes  below,  whilft  fmall  ones 
may  get  up  to  Bancock,  (five  or  fix  leagues  above  its 
-  mouth)  but  only  barks  and  junks  can  reach  the  capital. 

There  is  no  part  of  Alia,  from  whence  merchants 
are  not  feen  at  Juthaia,  as  they  come  here  from  Japan, 
China,  the  Philippines,  Tunquin,  Cochinchina,  Chiam- 
pa,  Camboyna,  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  Bengal,  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  Surate,  Perfia  and  Arabia  ;  and  the  Euro- 
pean nations  that  have  fettlements  here,  are  the  Englifh, 
Dutch,  and  Portuguefe  ;  the  French  who  had  one  alfo  in 
1686,  were  drove  out  from  Bancock  in  1688,  and  tho' 
they  afterwards  fettled  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom, 
their  trade  was  fo  inconfiderable,  that  it  may  be  juftly  faid 
they  have  ever  fince  fent  more  miffionaries  than  merchants 
there. 

It  is  only  the  Europeans,  Chinefe,  and  Moors,  (that  is, 
all  the  Mahometans)  who  are  privileged  to  have  houfes  in 
the  city;  the  Indian  nations  having  them  without,  though 
their  quarters  are  all  feparate,  where  they  carry  on  their 
trade,  and  exurcife  thtir  religion. 

The  Dutch  carry  on  the  greateft  trade  here,  and  the 
houfe  they  built  in  1634,  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  they 
have  in  all  the  Eaft;  yet  this  fettlement  is  only  reckoned 
the  twentieth  in  the  thirty-two  principal  ones  they  have  in 
all,  under  the  general  government  of  Batavia. 

Trade  is  one  of  the  chief  profeflions  of  the  Siamois;  and 
it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  their  king  is  the  principal  mer- 
chant among  them,  whether  for  the  traffick  at  home  or 
abroad. 

His  foreign  commerce  is  moftly  to  China,  where  he 
annually  fends  five  or  fix  large  veffels ;  to  Japan,  where 
there  goes  two  or  three  ;  to  Camboya,  Tunquin,  and  Co- 
chinchina, the  deftiny  of  as  many  ;  and  in  fine,  to  all 
the  coafts  of  India,  (efpecially  Surate)  and  even  to  Perfia, 
where  there  are  always  fome  of  his  fhips,  commanded  com- 
monly by  chriftians,  as  his  own  fubjeils  arc  no  great  failors. 
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The  inland  trade  of  the  kingdom,  carried  on  by  his  fae«< 
tors,  does  not  only  confift  in  the  valuable  commodities^ 
imported  by  his  (hipping,  of  which  his  ware-houfes  are  al- 
ways full,  and  fold  at  the  prices  he  thinks  proper ;  but  al- 
fo in  the  different  produces  of  his  dominions,  whether  they 
be  the  tribute  of  his  fubjedts,  or  what  he  cultivates  in  the 
lands  peculiarly  belonging  to  him:  fo  that  only  in  betal 
and  areque,  green  and  dry,  the  king's  agents  get  upwards 
of  fix  or  feven  hundred  thoufand  French  livres;  and  it  is 
reported,  that  the  cuftoms  of  Bancock,  and  the  farming 
the  circumjacent  gardens,  produce  him  more  th.in  four 
millions  yearly.  This  kingdom  is  rich  in  mines  of  pewter, 
lead,  filver,  and  even  gold,  though  thefe  laft  produce  but 
little,  and  that  of  a  very  bafe  alloy  ;  the  pewter  mines  of 
Lagor  being  the  moft  confiderable,  whofe  metal  makes  one 
of  the  beft  branches  of  trade  that  the  Dutch  carry  on  here; 
the  company  having  a  treaty  with-  the  king,  which  inter- 
dicts the  purchafe  of  this  commodity  by  any  others  than 
themfelves. 

It  is  with  this  pewter  that  the  Dutch  ballaft  their 
fhips  in  returning  for  Europe,  preferving  however  enough 
of  it  for  their  India  trade,  where  in  many  parts  they 
truck  it  againft  other  commodities  to  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  other  merchandizes  which  Siam  produces,  are, 
wood  for  building  fhips  (of  which  the  Dutch  load  greac 
quantities  for  Batavia)  ftags,  beaves,  buffaloes,  and  tygers 
fkins,  (of  which  latter,  a  firiped  fort  efteemed  very  valua- 
ble, more  efpecially  for  Japan)  gum  lacque,  lead,  fapan 
wood,  calembeck  (or  aloes  wood)  honey,  wax,  fugar,  be- 
tel, areque,  pepper,  rice,  fait,  varnifh,  various  odorife- 
rous woods,  tea,  (that  comes  from  China  and  Japan) 
calin,  (fuppofed  by  fome  a  metal  between  pewter  and. 
lead,  though  by  others  only  a  mixture  of  them)  am- 
bergreafe,  linens  of  the  country,  elephants  teeth,  faltpetre, 
gum  gutta,  canes  and  rattans,  cotton,  ivory,  afphaltus 
wood,  mufks,  benzoin,  and  filk;  but  thefe  three  laft  are 
brought  here  from  Laor,  when  that  kingdom  is  not  at  war 
with  this  of  Siam. 

The  goods  proper  for  this  trade,  and  which  are  princi- 
pally in  demand  at  Siam,  are  filk  fluffs,  fpices ;  all  forts 
of  Chinefe  and  Japan  commodities,  fuch  as  flowered  vel- 
vets, japanned  works,  porcelane,  goldfmiths  wares,  di- 
verfe  European  commodities,  gold  and  filver  bars:  but  the 
goods  that  find  the  readieft  and  fureft  difpatch,  are  the 
linens  from  Surat,  Coromandel,  and  Bengal  ;  here  are  be- 
fides  imported,  red  coral,  yellow  amber,  quickfilver,  fan- 
ders,  and  cloths;  pepper  alfo  was  once  a  good  commodity, 
but  fince  its  plantation  here  the  natives  have  enough  and 
to  fpare  for  exportation. 

SIBERIA,  or  Asiatic  Russia,  formerly  denomina- 
ted Great  Tartary,  is  fituated  between  fixty  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  for- 
ty feven  and  feventy-two  degrees  of  north  latitude,  being 
bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north,  by  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  China,  and  Chinefian  Tartary  on  the  eaft,  by 
the  Moguls  and  Ufbec  Tartars  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
rivers  Oby  and  Irtiswwhich  feparate  Afiatic  from  European 
Ruflia  on  the  weft^being  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles 
in  lengih  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth;  the  north  of  it  is  a  cold,  bar- 
ren uninhabited  country,  covered  with  fnow  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year;  the  fouthern  province  is,  a  more  fruit- 
ful foil,  but  moft  of  the  natives  live  a  vagrant  life  like  the 
ancient  Scythians  and  Tartars,  depending  chiefly  on  what 
they  take  by  hunting  and  fifhing,  or  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  herds:  there  are  very  few  towns,  and  very  lit- 
tle of  the  land  cultivated,  except  near  Tobolfke,  the  capi- 
tal, to  which  part  of  it  the  Swedifh  prifoners  were  baniflied 
fome  years  ago,  and  to  which  the  Ruffians  fend  moft  of 
their  prifoners  and  fome  large  colonies,  but  ftill  there  wants 
hands  to  manure  the  ground  ;  and  great  part  of  Siberia  re- 
mains a  defart.  They  have  fcarce  any  trade  or  manufac- 
tures :  the  principal  traffic  of  the  Mufcovites  of  Siberia,  is 
by  fledges  over  the  lake  and  frozen  country  to  China  in  the 
winter,  and  they  have  been  endeavouring  to  find  a  way 
into  the  fea  of  Japan  and  China,  by  their  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  but  have  not  fucceeded  yet  as  we 
can  learn  ;  but  they'relate  they  have  met  with  fome  rich 
mines  of  filver  and  copper  in  the  mountains  of  Siberia, 
which  they  have  begun  to  woik.     We  include  the  Calmuc 
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Tartars  within  the  limits  of  Siberia,  as  they  acknowledge 
themCelves  fubject  to  the  empire  of  Ruflia. 
SICILY.     See  Naples. 
SIER  LIONA.     See  African  Coasts. 
SIGILLATA  TERRA,  a  name  given  to  feveral  earths 
or  boles,  to  fignify  their  being  genuine ;  the  principal  is 
that  dug  in  the  ifland  Lemnos.     See  Lemnian  Earth. 
SILLEBAR.     See  Sumatra. 

SILESIA,  a  duchy  in  Germany.  This  country  lies 
between  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Lufatia,  on  the  fouth- 
weft,  and  Poland  on  the  north-eaft.  On  the  fide  next 
Bohemia  are  very  barren  mountains,  but  the  reft  of  the 
country  is  a  good  foil,  abounding  with  corn,  wine,  fweet- 
cane,  or  galengal,  madder,  and  flax ;  and  on  the  moun- 
tains which  divide  it  from  Moravia,  are  mines  of  filver, 
the  richeft  in  Germany :  there  are  others  of  copper,  lead, 
iron,  quick-filver,  fait,  falt-petre,  and  chalk. 

Tefcben,  which  (lands  between  the  two  rivers  Oels  and 
Weighfel,  has  a  good  trade  in  wine  and  fruit  from  Hun- 
gary, with  ftore  of  venifon,  wild-fowl,  and  fifh,  and  two 
forts  of  beer,  the  one  of  wheat,  the  other  of  barley,  both 
much  efteemed. 

Freyjiatx  on  the  river  Oels,  is  noted  for  mines  of  iron, 
and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  from  Cracow  to  Vienna. 

Striga  Hands  on  the  river  Polfnitz,  and  is  noted  for 
excellent  beer,  and  that  remarkable  mineral  called  terra 
Sigillata. 

Brejlaw,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  Silefia,  ftands  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Oder  and  Olaw,  and  two  other  rivers. 
It  is  a  very  populous  city,  and  much  frequented  by  Hun- 
garian, Bohemian,  Polifh,  and  other  foreign  merchants. 
Here  is  a  fquare  near  a  mile  round,  where  are,  on  one  fide, 
three  grand  warehoufes,  about  five  hundred  paces  in 
length,  like  market-halls,  full  of  fhops,  where  they  fell 
filks,  fluff's,  fine  cloth  of  all  colours,  iron  wares,  &c. 
and  on  the  other  fide  are  the  houfes  of  the  merchants  to 
whom  they  belong.  But  the  falt-market,  in  refpect  to 
the  magnificent  houfes  round  it,  is  reckoned  the  fineft  of 
all  itsfquares. 

Crojfen  ftands  near  the  conflux  of  the  Oder  and  Boben : 
it  is  a  neat  old  city,  and  has  a  confiderable  trade,  particu- 
larly in  linen-cloth  and  earthen-ware,  by  its  rivers. 

SILK,  faricum,  a  very  foft,  fine,  bright,  delicate 
thread,  the  work  of  an  infect  called  bombyx,  or  the  filk- 
worm. 

In  the-  year  555,  two  monks  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  to  Conftantinople,  great  quantities  of  filk-worms, 
with  inftrudtions  for  the  hatching  their  eggs,  rearing  and 
feeding  the  worms,  drawing  out  the  filk,  fpinning  and 
working  it.  Immediately  manufactures  were  fet  up  at 
Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth. 

About  1 130,  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  eftabliflied  a  filk 
manufactory  at  Palermo,  and  another  in  Calabria,  ma- 
naged by  workmen  whom  he  brought  from  Athens,  &c. 
which  that  prince  had  conquered  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land.  By  degrees  the  reft  of  Italy  and  Spain  learn- 
ed, from  the  Sicilians  and  Calabrians,  the  management  of 
the  filk-worms,  and  the  working  of  filk ;  and  at  length,  a 
little  before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  began  to  imitate  them. 
The  great  advantage  flowing  from  this  new  manufac- 
ture, made  our  king  James  I,  to  be  very  defirous  of  its 
being  introduced  into  England  :  accordingly  it  was  re- 
commended feveral  times  from  the  throne,  and  in  the 
moft  earned  terms,  to  plant  mulberry-trees,  Sic.  for  the 
propagation  of  filk-worms,  but  unhappily  without  effect; 
though  from  the  various  experiments  inferted  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadlions,  and  other  places,  it  appears,  that 
the  filk-worm  thrives,  and  works  as  well,  in  all  refpects, 
in  England,  as  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  filk-worm  is  an  infect  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
precious  matter  it  furnifhes  for  divers  fluff's,  than  for  the 
many  forms  it  aflumes,  before  and  after  its  being  inve  • 
loped  in  the  rich  cod  or  ball  it  weaves  itfelf.  From  a 
fmall  egg  about  the  fize  of  a  pin's  head,  which  is  its  firft 
ftate,  it  becomes  a  pretty  big  worm,  or  magot,  of  a  whi 
tifh  colour,  inclining  to  yellow.  In  this  ftate  it  feeds  on 
mulberry-leaves,  till  being  come  to  maturity,  it  winds  it- 
felf up  into  afilken  bag,  or  cafe,  about  the  fize  and  ftiape 
of  a  pigeon's  egg  j  and  becomes  metamorphofed  into  an 
aurelia  :  in  this  ftate  it  remains  without  any  figns  of  life, 
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or  motion,  till  at  length  it  awakes,  to  become  a  butter- fly; 
after  making  itfelf  a  paflage  out  of  its  filken  fepulchre. 
And,  at  laft,  dying  indeed,  it  prepares  itfelf  by  an  egg, 
or  feed  it  calls,  for  a  new  life ;  which  the  warmth  of  the 
fummer-weather  affifts  it  in  refuming. 

As  foon  as  the  filk-worm  is  arrived  at  the  fize  and 
ftrength  neceffary  for  beginning  his  cod,  he  makes  his 
web  ;  for  it  is  thus  they  call  that  flight  tifl'ue,  which  is 
the  beginning  and  ground  of  this  admirable  work.  This 
is  his  firft  day's  employment.  On  the  fecond  he  forms  his 
folliculus  or  ball,  and  covers  himfelf  almoft  over  with 
filk.  The  third  day  he  is  quite  hid,  and  the  following 
days  employs  himfelf  in  thickening  and  ftrengthening  hi3 
ball,  always  working  from  one  fingle  end,  which  he  never 
breaks  by  his  own  fault,  and  which  is  fo  fine,  and  fo  long, 
that  thofe  who  have  examined  it  attentively,  think  they 
fpeak  within  compafs,  when  they  affirm,  that  each  ball 
contains  filk  enough  to  reach  the  length  of  fix  Engliflx 
miles. 

In  ten  days  time,  the  ball  is  in  its  perfection,  and  is  now 
to  be  taken  down  from  the  branches  of  the  mulberry-tree, 
where  the  worms  have  hung  it.  But  this  point  requires 
a  deal  of  attention,  for  there  are  fome  worms  more  lazy 
than  others,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  waiting  till  they  make 
themfelves  a  paflage,  which  ufually  happens  about  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  month. 

The  firft,  fineft,  and  ftrongeft  balls  are  kept  for  the 
grain,  the  reft  are  carefully  wound  ;  or  if  it  is  defired  to 
keep  them  all,  or  if  there  be  more  than  can  be  well  wound 
at  once,  they  lay  them  for  fome  time  in  an  oven  moderate- 
ly hot,  or  elfe  expofe  them,  for  feveral  days  fucceffively, 
to  the  greateft  heats  of  the  fun,  in  order  to  kill  the  infect, 
which,  without  this  precaution,  would  not  fail  to  open  it- 
felf a  way  to  go  and  ufe  thofe  new  wings  abroad,  it  has  ac- 
quired within. 

Ordinarily,  they  only  wind  the  more  perfect  balls ;  thofe 
that  are  double,  or  too  weak,  or  too  coarfe,  are  laid  afide, 
not  as  altogether  ufelefs,  but  that,  being  improper  for 
winding,  they  are  referved  to  be  drawn  out  into  fkains. 
The  balls  are  of  different  colours ;  the  moft  common  are 
yellow,  orange- colour,  Ifabella,  and  flefti-colour  j  there 
are  fome  alfo  of  a  fea-green,  others  of  a  fulphurcolour, 
and  others  white ;  but  there  is  no  neceflity  for  feparating 
the  colours  and  fhades  to  wind  them  apart,  as  all  the  co- 
lours are  to  be  loft  in  the  future  fcouring  and  preparing  of 
the  filk. 

To  wind  filk  from  off  the  balls. — Two  machines  are  ne- 
ceffary, the  one  a  furnace,  with  its  copper  ;  the  other  a 
reel,  or  frame,  to  draw  the  filk.  The  winder,  then  feat- 
ed  near  the  furnace,  throws  into  the  copper  of  water  ov«r 
the  furnace  (firft  heated  and  boiled  to  a  certain  degree, 
which  cullom  alone  can  teach)  a  handful  or  two  of  balls, 
which  have  been  firft  well  purged  of  all  their  loofe  furry 
fubftance.  He  then  ftirs  the  whole  very  brifkly  about  with 
birchen  rods,  bound  and  cut  like  brufhes;  and  when  the 
heat  and  agitation  have  detached  the  ends  of  the  filks  o£ 
the  pods,  which  are  apt  to  catch  on  the  rods,  he  draws 
them  forth,  and  joining  ten  or  twelve,  or  even  fourteen 
of  them  together,  he  forms  them  into  threads  according  to 
the  bignefs  required  to  the  works  they  are  deftined  for  : 
eight  ends  fufficing  for  ribbands,  and  velvet,  &c.  requiring 
no  lefs  than  fourteen.  The  ends,  thus  joined  into  two 
or  three  threads,  are  firft  paffed  into  the  holes  of  three  iron 
rods,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  reel,  then  upon  the  bobbins 
or  pullies,  and  at  laft  are  drawn  out  to  the  reel  itfelf,  and 
there  fattened ;  each  to  an  end  of  an  arm  or  branch  of  the 
reel.  Thus  difpofed,  the  workman,  giving  motion  to  the 
reel,  by  turning  the  handle,  guides  his  threads;  fubfti- 
tutes  new  ones,  when  any  of  them  break,  or  any  of  the 
balls  are  wound  out ;  ftrengthens  them  where  neceffary,  by 
adding  others,  and  takes  away  the  balls  wound  out,  or 
that,  having  been  pierced,  are  full  of  water. 

In  this  manner,  two  workmen  will  fpin  and  reel  three 
pounds  of  filk  in  a  day,  which  is  a  greater  difpatch 
than  is  made  by  the  fpinning-wheel,  or  diftafF.  Indeed, 
all  filks  cannot  be  fpun  and  reeled  after  this  manner,  either 
by  reafon  the  balls  have  been  perforated  by  the  filk-worms 
themfelves,  or  becaufe  they  are  double,  or  too  weak  to 
bear  the  water,  or  becaufe  they  are  coarfe,  &c.  Of  all 
thefe  together,  they  make  a  particular  kind  of  filk  called 

floretta : 
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floretta  :  which  being  carded,  or  even  fpuh  on  the  diftaff, 
or  the  wheel,  in  the  condition  it  comes  from  the  ball, 
njakes  a  tolerable  filk. 

As  to  the  balls,  after  opening  them  with  fciflars,  and 
taking  out  the  infects  (which  are  of  fome  ufe  for  the  feed- 
ing of  poultry)  they  are  fteeped  three  or  four  days  in 
troughs,  the  water  whereof  is  changed  every  day  to 
prevent  their  {linking.  When  they  are  well  Foftened  by 
this  fcouring,  and  cleared  of  that  gummy  matter  the 
worm  had  lined  the  infide  withal,  and  which  renders  it 
impenetrable  to  the  water,  and  even  to  air  itfelf,  they  boil 
them  half  an  hour  in  a  lye  of  afhes,  very  clear  and  well 
(trained :  and  after  warning  them  out  in  the  river,  and 
drying  them  in  the  fun,  they  card  and  fpin  them  on  the 
wheel,  &c.  and  thus  make  another  kind  of  floretta,  fome- 
What  inferior  to  the  former. 

The  feveral  preparations  which  filks  undergo,  to  fit 
them  to  be  ufed  in  the  manufactures  of  filken  fluffs,  are 
the  fpinning,  reeling,  milling,  bleaching,  and  dying.  The 
two  firft  we  have  already  fpoke  of,  as  they  are  concerned 
in  drawing  the  filk  from  off  the  balls.  As  to  the  fpinning 
and  reeling  of  raw  filks  off  the  balls,  fuch  as  they  are  brought 
hither  from  Italy,  the  Levant,  &c.  the  firft  is  chiefly  per- 
formed on  the  fpinning-wheel  ;  and  the  latter,  either  on 
hand-reels,  or  on  reels  mounted  on  machines,  which  ferve 
to  reel  feveral  fkains  at  the  fame  time.  As  to  the  milling, 
they  ufe  a  mill  compofed  of  feveral  pieces,  which  may  mill 
two  or  three  hundred  bobbins  at  once,  and  make  them  in- 
to as  many  fkains. 

Raw  Silk,  that  taken  from  the  ball  without  fire,  and 
wound  up  without  any  codtion ;  fuch  is  moft,  if  not  all, 
that  is  brought  into  England  from  the  Levant. 

Boiled  Silk,  that  which  has  been  boiled  in  water,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  fpinning  and  winding. 

Spider-Silk.  In  the  year  17 10,  Mr.  Bonn  difcovered  a 
method  of  procuring  and  preparing  filk  of  the  webs  of 
fpiders,  and  ufing  it  in  feveral  manufactures. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Bonn,  the  French  academy  ap- 
pointed the  celebrated  Reaumur,  to  make  a  farther  en- 
quiry into  this  new  filk-work;  but  he  raifed  feveral  ob- 
jections and  difficulties  againft  it,  which  are  inferted  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1710.  The  fum 
of  what  he  has  urged  anfwers  to  this  :  the  natural  fierce- 
nefs  of  the  fpiders  renders  them  unfit  to  be  bred  and  kept 
together  :  four  or  five  thoufand  being  diftrfbuted  into  cells, 
fifty  in  fome,  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  in  others;  the 
big  ones  kill  and  eat  the  lefs,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  there 
were  only  left  one  or  two  in  each  cell:  and  to  this  incli- 
nation of  mutualy  eating  one  another,  Mr.  Reaumur  af- 
cribes  the  fcarcity  of  fpiders,  confidering  the  vaft  number 
of  eggs  they  lay. 

But  this  is  not  all :  he  even  affirms  that  the  fpider's  bag 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  filk-worm,  both  in  luftre  and 
ftrengtb ;  and  that  it  produces  lefs  matter  to  be  manufac- 
tured. The  thread  of  ihefpiders'sweb  only  bears  a  weight  of 
two  grains  without  breaking;  that  of  the  bag  bears  thirty-fix. 
The  latter,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  is  eighteen  times 
thicker  than  the  former;  yet  it  is  weaker  than  that  of  the 
filk-worm,  which  bears  a  weight  of  two  drams  and  a  half. 
So  that  five  threads  of  the  fpider's  bag  muft  be  put  together 
to  equal  one  thread  of  the  filk-worm's  bag. 

Now,  it  is  impoflible  that  thefe  mould  be  applied  fo 
juffly  over  one  another,  as  not  to  leave  little  vacant  fpaces 
between  them,  whence  the  light  will  not  be  reflected  ; 
and,  of  confequence,  a  thread,  thus  compounded,  muft 
fall  fhort  of  the  luftre  of  a  folid  thread.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  fpider's  thread  cannot  be  wound  off;  as  that  of  the  filk- 
worm  may,  but  muft  of  neceffity,  be  carded ;  by  which 
means,  being  torn  in  pieces,  its  evennefs,  which  contri- 
butes much  to  its  luftre,  is  deftroyed.  In  effect,  this  want 
of  luflre  was  taken  notice  of  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  when  M. 
Bonn  prefented  a  pair  of  ftockings  to  the-academy. 

Again,  fpiders  furnifh  much  lefs  filk  than  the  worms :  the 
large!!  bags  of  thefe  latter  weigh  four  grains,  the  fmaller  three 
grains;  fo  that  2  304  worms  produce  apound  of  filk.  The  fpi- 
der's bags  do  not  weigh  above  ope  grain,  yet,  when  cleared 
oftheirduft  and  filth,  lofe  two  thirds  of  their  weight.  The 
work  of  twelve  fpiders,  therefore,  only  equals  that  of  one  filk 
worm  ;  and  a  pound  of  filk  will  require  at  leaft  27648  fpi- 
ders. But  as  the  bags  are  wholly  the  work  of  the  females,' 
Who  fpin  them  to  depofit  their  egg>  in;  thete  muft  be  kept 
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55296  fpiders  to  yield  a  pound  of  filk.  Yet  will  this  only- 
hold  of  the  bed  fpiders :  thofe  large  ones  ordinarily  feeh 
in  gardens,  &c.  fcarce  yielding  a  twelfth  part  of  the  filk 
of  the  others.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  of  thefe  he  (hews, 
would  not  do  more  than  One  filk-worm,  and  663552  of 
them  would  fcarce  yield  a  poiind. 

Silks,  wrought,  mixed  with  gold  or  filver,  or  other 
materials,  fecretly  of  clahdeftihely  imported,  are  forfeited, 
with  two  hundred  pounds,  by  every  importer  and  each  of 
his  affiftants,  befides  former  penalties,  and  one  hundred 
pounds  by  the  receiver,  feller,  or  concealer. 

Such  filks  are  to  be  fold  by  inch  of  candle  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  in  London  of  Edinburgh.     6  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  14,  15. 

Wrought  by  itfelf,  or  with  any  other  fluff,  in  any  place 
out  of  this  realm,  in  ribbons,  laces,  girdles,  corfes,  cauls, 
corfes  of  tiflue,  or  points,  may  not  be  imported  to  be  fold, 
upon  forfeiture  ;  but  filks  wrought  and  unwrought,  or  rawi, 
may  be  imported  by  any  peffohs.  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  %i.f.  jr. 

Thrown,  of  the  growth  or  product  of  Turkey,  Perfia, 
Eaft-India,  China,  or  any  other  country  (except  Italy,  SU 
cily,  and  Naples,  brought  directly  from  thofe  places  refpec- 
tively,  by  fea,  in  fbips  legally  navigated)  may  not  be  im- 
ported, on  forfeiture  thereof.     2  W.  and  M.  c.  9.  /.  2. 

Silts,  callicbes,  linens  or  fluffs,  printed,  painted,  ftain2 
ed,  or  dyed,  wherefoever  found,  not  having  a  ftamp  to  de- 
note the  payment  of  duty,  are  forfeited,  with  the  penalty 
of  fifty  pounds  on  the  poffeflbr. 

After  recovered,  may  not  be  delivered  out  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  warehoufe  till  ftampt.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  it:  jf.  15. 

Raw,  of  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  Britifh  plantar 
tions  in  America,  may  be  imported  directly  from  thence 
into  the  port  of  London  Free  of  all  duties;  provided  entry 
is  made  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  the  fame  manner  as  before 
this  act,  and  it  is  landed  in  the  prefence,  and  examined 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  imported  in  vef- 
fels  which  may  lawfully  trade  thither,  manned  according 
to  law.     23.  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  f.  1. 

But  to  intitle  the  importer  to  this  exemption,  the  per- 
fon  who  fhips  the  filk  in  America  muft,  before  clearing 
the  fliip,  make  oath  before  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms  and  naval-officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  that 
fuch  filk  is  bond  fide,  of  the  growth  and  culture  of  fome 
or  one  of  the  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  ex- 
preffing  the  parifh  wherein,  ahd  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was 
cultivated  and  produced, Who  muft  likewife  make  oaththere- 
to  before  the  governor  or  juftice  of  the  peace,  &c.  upon 
producing  fuch  oath,  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the 
cuftoms  and  naval-officer,  or  any  two  of  them,  are  to  grant 
a  certificate  under  their  hands  and  feals,  expreffing  the 
marks,  numbers,  tale,  and  weight  in  each  bale,  with  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  exporter,  of  the  perfon 
or  perfons  who  have  fworn  to  the  growth  and  culture,  and 
the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom  configned  in  London  ; 
which  certificate  the  matter  of  a  (hip  is  to  deliver  to  the 
collector,  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, at  or  before  entry  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  make  oath, 
that  the  bales  and  parcels,  and  goods  contained  in  the  cer- 
tificate, are  the  fame  that  were  taken  on  board  in  the  faid 
Britifh  colonies  in  America.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  f.  2. 

Any  perfon  entering  foreign  raw  filk  as  raw  filk  of  the 
growth  or  culture  of  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America, 
or  mixing  foreign  with  that  of  the  Britifh  plantations  in 
order  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  duty,  forfeits  fifty 
pounds,  and  all  the  filk,  together  with  the  bales  and 
packages.  23  Geo.     II.  c.  20.  /.  3. 

In  any  difpute  about  the  growth,  the  onus  probandi  to 
lie  on  the  owner  or  claimer.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  /  4. 

Wrought  or  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  and  vel- 
vets (not  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  prohibi- 
ted to  be  worn  therein)  imported,  are  after  entry  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  and  before  delivery  to  the  importer,  to  be 
marked  or  fealed  at  each  end  of  every  piece,  with  fuch 
mark  or  feal,  and  by  fuch  officer,  as  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms  fhall  appoint.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f.  1. 

Upon  exportation,  the  exporter,  before  they  are  (hipped, 
muft  give  notice  to  the  proper  officer  when  and  where  he 
will  pack  them  up,  who  is  (without  fee  or  reward)  to  take 
care  that  fuch  feals,  ftamps,  or  marks,  are  taken  off  from 
every  piece  intended  to  be  exported  ;  without  which  no 
drawback  is  to  be  allowed.      26  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f-  2. 

Such   goods  found    in  any  (hup,  warehoufe,  or  other 
11  K.  place 
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place  upon  land,  not  fo  marked  or  fealed,  upon  both  ends 
of  a  whole  piece,  or  one  end  of  a  remnant,  are  forfeited, 
and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fe- 
cured  in  the  king's  warehouses ;  and  after  condemnation 
are  to  be  publickly  fold  to  the  belt  bidder ;  one  moiety  of 
the  produce  to  be  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  the  other 
for  the  officer  who  feized  and  fecured  them ;  and  the  per- 
fon  in  whofe  pofleffion  they  are  found,  alfo  forfeits  two 
hundred  pounds.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  3. 

Such  goods  not  to  be  confumed  in  this  kingdom,  but 
are  to  be  fold  for  exportation  only,  and  not  to  be  delivered 
out  of  the  warehoufe,  till  fecurity  is  given  accordingly. 
26  Geo.  II.  c.Zl.f.  4. 

For  counterfeiting  fuch  {tamp,  mark  or  feal,  or  the  rm- 
preffion  thereof,  upon  the  goods  above  mentioned,  or  for 
knowingly  felling,  or  expofing  to  fale,  the  faid  goods  with 
a  counterfeit  ftamp,  the  offender,  his  aiders,  abettors  and 
affifiants,  are  to  forfeit  for  every  offence  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  (land  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours.  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  5. 

The  pecuniary  forfeitures  by  this  act  may  be  fued  for  in 
any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  the  court  of  exche 
quer  at  Edinburgh,  by  action,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  attorney  general,  or  of  the  advo- 
cate in  Sco  land,  or  of  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  ;  one  half 
to  his  majefty,  and  one  half  to  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
who  informs  or  profecutes.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f.  6. 

A  capias  in  the  firft  procefs  may  iffue,  fpecitying  the 
fum  of  the  penalty  fued  for,  and  the  defendant  fhall  be 
obliged  to  give  bail  by  natural-born  fubjects,  perfons  na- 
turalized or  denizens,  for  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  the 
return  of  the  writ,  and  at  fuch  appearance  to  give  fufficient 
bail,  to  anfwer  the  forfeiture  in  cafe  of  conviction.  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  8. 

If  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  refufes,  or  neglects  for  one 
month,  toprofecute  fuch  offender  toeffect,  any  other  per 
fon  may  do  it  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fhall  be  intitled  to 
the  fame  fhare  of  the  forfeiture.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /.  7. 

In  cafe  of  any  queftion  arifing  where  the  goods  were 
manufactured,  the  proof  is  to  lie  upon  the  owner  or 
claim er.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  ri. /■  iO. 

For  the  bounty  and  regulations  of  exportation  of  Bri- 
tifh  filk  manufactures.  See  Bounty. 
AbftraSi  of  an  at!  of  6  Geo.  III.  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  foreign  wrought  filks  and  -velvets,  f r  a  limited  time; 
and  for  preventing  unlawful  combinations  of  workmen  em- 
■ployed  in  thefilk  manufaclure. 

Great  quantities  of  foreign  wrought  filks  and  velvets  be- 
ing daily  biought  into  and  fold  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  filk  manufacture  of  thefe  kingdoms,  it  is  there- 
fore hereby  enacted,  That,  from  and  ;.fter  the  fourteenth 
of  June,  1766,  no  foreign  wrought  filks  or  velvets  fhall  be 
imported  into  Great  Biitain,  or  the  iflands  o'  Jrley, 
Guernfey,  Alderney,  Sark.  or  Man,  on  penalty  of  forfei- 
ture and  one  hundred  pounds  ;  nor  fhall  anv  fuch  be  fold, 
or  expofed  to  fale,  exchanged,  trucked,  or  worked  up, 
(not  being  imported  before  the  faid  time)  on  penalty  of 
forfeiture  thereof,  and  one  hundred  pounds,  with  colts 
of  fyit. 

The  faid  goods  may  be  feized,  and  the  venders,  in 
whofe  poffeffion  the  fame  fhall  be  found,  forfeit  one  hun- 
dred pounds. 

The  feizure  is  to  be  depofited  in  one  of  the  king's  ware- 
houfes, and  to  be  free  to  inflection  ;  and  to  be  publicly 
fold,  after  condemnation,  to  the  beft  bidder,  for  expor- 
tation ;  for  which  fecurity  is  to  be  given,  before  delivery 
of  the  goods  out  of  the  warehoufe.  The  certificate  is  to 
be  returned  of  fuch  exportation,  on  proof  made  of  the 
goods  being  taken,  or  having  perifhed  at  fea;  otherwife 
the  fecurities  are  to  be  put  in  fuit. 

An  officer  neglecting  to  profecute  for  any  percuniary 
penalty,  any  other  perfon  may  fuefor  and  recover  the  fame. 
Where  the  goods  feized  ftiall  not  be  proved  by  the  owner 
to  be  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  the  court  fhall  deem 
them  of  foreign  manufacture. 

The  weaver  of  fuch  goods,  or  owner  of  furniture  made 
thereof,  is  not  liable  to  forfeit.  Colts  are  to  be  allowed  in 
all  prolecutions  for  pecuniary  penalties.  The  proof  where 
the  goods  were  manufactured  is  to  lie  upon  the  perfon  pro- 
fecuted;  and  judgment  of .  condemnation  of  the  goods 
is  fufficient  to  intitle  the  profecutor  to  recover. 
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This  a&  is  to  continue  in  force  for  the  fpace  or"  five 
years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  thert  next  feffibn  of 
parliament,  and  no  longer. 

Nothing  in  this  act  contained  extends  to  any  wrought 
filk  or  velvet,  manufactured  in,  and  imported  from,'  the 
Eaft-Indies;  or  to  any  filk,  crapes,  or  tiffanies,  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Italy. 

The  claufe  of  an  ail  of  ii  Geo.  J.  relating  to  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  the  provifions"  therein,  are  extended  to 
the  filk  fhanufacture,  fo  that  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall, 
by  day  of  by  night,  faeak  into  any  houfe  or  fhop,  or  enter 
by  force  into  any  hoofe  or  {hop,  with  intent  to  cut  or  de- 
stroy any  velvet,  wfcijght  filk,  or  filk  rhixed  with  any  other 
materials,  or"  other  filk  manufacture,  iri  the  loom,  or  any 
warp  or  fhute  tools,  tackle  or  untenfils;  or  (ball  wilfully 
and  malicioufly  break  or  rfeftrOy  any  velvet,  wrought  filk, 
or  filk  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  or  other"  filk  manu- 
facture,- m  the  loom,  or  any  warp  or  fhute  tools,  tackle, 
or  utenfils,  prepared  or  employed  in  or  for  making  thereof; 
or  fhall  wilfully  and  malicioufly  break  or  deftroy  any  tools, 
tackle,  or  utenfils,  ufed  in  or  for  the  weaving  or  making  any 
fuch  velvet,  wrought  filks,  or  filks  mixed  with  any  other 
materials,  or  other  filk  goods,  or  filk  manufacture,  not 
having  the  confent  of  the  owner  fo  to  do ;  every  fuch  offen- 
der, being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  fhall  be  adjudged' 
guilty  of  felony,  and  fhall  fuffer  death  as  in  cafes  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

SlLK-MAN.  7'his  is  a  very  genteel  and  reputable 
trade;  and  the  filk-man,  being  by  the  nature  of  his  bufi- 
nefs,  obliged  to  have  a  capital  of  fome  thoufand  pounds, 
deferves  a  place  in  the  firft  rank  of  tradefmen.  The  youth, 
who  is  put  apprentice  to  it,  ought  therefore  to  have,  be- 
fides  a  handlomc  torcune,  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  at 
leaft  fo  far  as  relates  to  a  polite  behaviour;  no  extraordi- 
nary learning  is  however  neceffary  to  qualify  him  for  this 
branch  of  trade :  he  fhould  write  a  fair  expeditious  hand, 
and  be  well  verfed  in  accounts.  Thefilkman  buys  raw 
and  fpun  filk  from  the  importer,  and  fometimes  imports  it 
himfelt;  he  keeps  fhop,  and  fells  his  filk  by  the  pound. 
He  takes  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice ;  who  may  fet  up  with  one  thoufand  pounds, 
though  it  he  has  much  trade,  he  may  foon  have  occafion 
tor  thrte  or  four  times  that  fum. 

SILK-THROWSTER.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  are 
employed  in  twitting  and  winding  filk,  to  fit  it  for  the  trie 
of  different  artificers.  They  take  from  about  twenty  to 
fify  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  and,  as  they  deal  in  filk, 
require  from  four  hundred  to  two  thoufand  pounds  to  fet 
up  matters. 

SILK- WEAVER.  The  boy  who  is  to  be  put  appren- 
tice to  a  weaver  of  plain  nlks,  requires  no  extraordinary 
abilities;  but  if  he  is  to  be  bound  to  a  weaver  of  flowered 
filks,  as  uamafks  and  brocades,  he  ought  to  learn  drawing, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  defign  his  own  patterns.  The  fums 
given  wirh  an  apprentice  are  from  five  to  ten  pounds. 
Some  of  the  mailers  keep  only  a  loom  or  two  at  work ;  and 
fuch  a  matter  may  fet  up  with  fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds. 
But  there  are  others  who  are  great  dealers,  and  employ 
from  five  hundred  to  five  thoufand  pounds  in  trade.  Thefe 
laft  require  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  pounds  with  an 
apprentice  ;  who  will  be  chiefly  employed  in  the  compting- 
houfe.  The  wages  of  weavers  in  general  are  but  poor, 
the  beft  hands  among  the  journeymen  being  feldom  able  to 
get  above  fifteen  {hillings  a  week. 

SILVER,  a  white,  rich  fort  of  metal,  being  the  fineft, 
pureft,  molt  ductile,  and  moft  precious  of  all  metals,  ex- 
cept gold.  Silver  is  heavier  than  any  of  the  other  metals, 
except  gold  and  lead;  though  it  comes  after  lead,  in  regard 
to  its  gravity,  it  greatly  excels  it  in  fixity,  and,  of  all  me- 
tals, approaches  the  neareft  to  gold  in  fimplicity ;  bearing 
all  the  tells  of  fire,  and  moft  of  the  feverer  ones,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  other  metalline  bodies,  in  the  fame  manner  that 
gold  does,  and  not  difcovering  any  diverfity  of  parts  by  the 
ordinary  means.  It  is  confiderably  hard  in  comparifon  of 
lead  or  gold  ;  yet  it  is  malleable  and  ductile  to  a  very  great 
degree,  and  may  be  drawn  out  in  an  extremely  fine  wire. 
It  is  lefs  capable  of  ruft  than  any  other  metal,  except  gold  ; 
but  it  readily  becomes  black,  on  being  rubbed  with  fulphur. 
It  is  in  fome  degree  fonorous  in  itfelf,  and,  in  compofition 
with  copper  and  tin,  it  makes  a  metal  that  is  more  fo  than 

thofe 
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tnofe  two  materials  alone  would  be.  It  requires  a  kind  of 
•Piddle  degree  of  fire  to  fufe  it,  bearing  unaltered  a  ftronger 
"egree  of  heat  than  either  lead  or  gold,  but  melting  much 
feaUer  than  copper  or  iron.  It  may  be  ftrictly  faid  to  grow 
red-hot  before  it  melts,  but  the  ftate  of  ignition,  without 
'  fufion,  is  but  inftantaneous  in  it,  and  it  runs  as  foon  as  it  is 
red-hot.  It  amalgamates  ready  enough  with  mercury  j  the 
readied  way  of  mixing  them  is  to  have  the  filver  in  fine 
filings;  very  clear  from  greafe,  and  to  rub  it  in  a  mortar 
with  the  mercury.  It  is  fixed  in  a  common  fire,  fo  as  to 
lofe  fcarce  any  thing,  perhaps,  truly  (peaking  not  any  thing 
at  all,  in  the  fierceft  degree  of  it,  never  fo  long  continued : 
it  has  been  tried  by  Boerhaave  for  two  months  together, 
in  the  eye  of  a  glafs  houfe  furnace,  and  found  to  lofe  only 
one  twelfth  part  of  its  weight  in  the  operation;  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  even  this  lofs  might  be  owing  to  the 
filver's  not  being  perfectly  purified  firft. 

Silver,  expofed  to  the  fierceft  fire,  collected  in  the  focus 
of  a  large  burning-glafs,  immediately  becomes  red-hot,  and 
melts;  it  then  crackles,  and  afterwards  emits  a  thick 
fmoak:  foon  after  this,  it  is  covered  with  a  diifty  fubftance, 
or  calx.  If  the  filver  has  been  refined  by  means  of  anti- 
mony, the  calx  is  of  a  yellowifh  hue,  and,  if  kept  long  e- 
nough  in  the  focus,  it  will  vitrify  in  the  fame  manner  as 
gold ;  but,  if  it  has  been  refined  with  lead,  the  calx  is 
whiter,  and,  Homberg  aflures  us,  will  never  vitrify,  how- 
ever long  expofed,  even  to  that  degree  of  heat. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  filver  has  been  varioufly  laid  down 
by  various  experiments,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  purity  of  the  filver  they  have  weighed,  or 
their  different  accuracy  in  experiments  of  this  kind ;  they 
make  its  weight  to  water  to  be  from  10284  to  11091  to 
iooo,  by  the  niceft  trial;  the  gravity  of  the  filver  we  have 
already  mentioned;  as  ftanding  the  fire  without  lofs,  is  to 
water  as  10470  to  1000.  Silver  is  purified  by  means  of 
lead,  and  bears  its  action  without  lofs.  Fufed  with  anti- 
mony, if  the  effect  be  not  carefully  prevented,  it  turns  to 
icoria,  and  becomes  volatile:  there  is  no  metal,  indeed,  ex- 
cept gold  alone,  that  bears  the  ted  with  this  rapacious  mi- 
neral in  the  common  way. 

The  proper  folvent  of  filver  is  aquafortis;  it  is  diffolved 
readily  by  this,  and  not  at  all  by  the  common  aqua  regia ; 
yet,  under  certain  circumftances,  aqua  regia  will  diffolve 
filver:  the  firft  phlegm  which  arifes  in  diftilling  that  men- 
ftruum,  when  newly  made,  and  when  it  has  been  fome 
time  in  digeftio'n  with  gold,  will  difiolve  filver,  and  will  not 
touch  gold;  though  it  cannot  be  acknowledged,  but  this 
liquor  is  as  much  aqua  regia,  as  what  follows  in  the  diftil- 
lation.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  experiment  of  curiofity, 
not  likely  ever  to  occur  in  the  way  of  bufinefs,  and  in  that 
refpect,  though  we  are  acquainted  with  this  accident,  which 
was  accidentally  difcovered  by  Homberg,  we  may  fay  in 
general,  as  we  ufed  to  do,  that  aquafortis  diltolves  filver, 
and  not  gold;  and  aqua  regia  gold,  and  not  filver.  If  but 
the  fmalleft  quantity  of  fea  fait  be  put  into  aqua  fortis,  it 
will  no  longer  give  a  clear  folution  of  filver.  This  gives 
us  a  teft  for  the  goodnefs  of  aqua  fortis;  and  to  this  differ- 
ence in  the  effect  of  thefe  two  menftruums,  we  owe  the 
only  method  of  feparating  filver  from  gold,  without  lofs. 
If  filver  be  fufed  with  lead,  it  lofes  its  found,  and  its  bright 
colour;  if  melted  with  tin,  it  becomes  extremely  brittle, 
and  the  two  metals  are  very  difficultly  feparated  again.  It 
melts  and  mixes  eafily  with  copper,  and  by  that  means  ac- 
quires a  hardnefs  which  fits  it  for  our  coins  and  utenfils, 
much  better  than  in  its  pure  natural  ftate. 

Silver,  melted  with  arfenic  (which  is  eafily  done  by  mix- 
ing the  arfenic  with  a  little  chalk  and  a  little  tartar,  then 
wetting  it  with  common  water,  and  then  ftratifying  the  fil- 
ver with  the  mafs)  receives  a  part  of  that  fubftance  into  its 
own  body,  and  fnews  the  fingular  effect  it  has  on  it  in  its 
lofing  all  its  malleability  ;  but  the  arfenic  may  be  feparated 
from  it  again  by  only  melting  it  in  a  ftrong  fire. 

Silver,  melted  with  bifmuth,  is  afterwards  much  the 
more  eafily  amalgamated  with  quickfilver;  and  what  is  yet 
more  remarkable,  is,  that  by  this  means  it  becomes  fo  atte- 
nuated, that  it  will  pafs  through  a  leather  in  much  larger 
quantity  mixed  with  the  mercury,  than  it  would  otherwife 
have  done.  It  is  made  much  more  fufible,  as  well  as  vo- 
latile, by  antimony,  and  is  ftrangely  debafed  by  the  fume 
of  burning  fulphur. 
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Silver  is  laid  by  fome  to  be  able  to  colour  the  natural 
gems,  and  the  factitious  glaffes,  and  partes  with  fine  blue; 
but  this  is  an  error  wholly  owing  to  the  alloy  of  copper, 
which  is  in  moft  filver,  and  which  has  occafionally  fhewn 
this  effect  in  the  artificial  products  of  this  kind;  as  to  the 
fuppofed  effect  in  the  natural  ones,  we  have  ho  adequate 
proof  of  it,  no  filver  being  ever  feparated  from  any  blue 
gem,  nor  any  proof  of  its  being  in  any  of  them  having 
appeared  iq  all  the  experiments  -occafionally  made. 
Though  filter  in  the  earth  be  not  capable  of  com- 
municating any  colour ,  to  fofliles,  it  has,  however,  a 
power  of  influencing  their  figure,  and  that  in  a  very 
fingular  manner:  it  has  long  been  known,  that  iron  de- 
termines the  cryftals  it  enters  the  compofition  of,  into 
rhombs,  and  lead  into  cubes;  but  it  has  not  been  known 
that  thefe  truncated  cryftals  and  fpars,  preferved  as  great 
curiofities  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  owe  their  figure 
to  filver,  till  filver  was  lately  feparated  from  them.  As  cer- 
tainly, therefore,  as  iron  or  lead  can  form  cryftals  into  cubes 
and  rhombs,  fo  certainly  can  filver,  even  in.  a  very  fmall 
quantity,  influence  the  figure  of  thofe  foflils,  and  form 
them  into  columns  truncated  at, each  end- 

The  chemifts,  who  fuppofe  filver  to  have  fome  peculiar 
affinity  to  the  moon,  therefore  call  it  luna ;  their  character 
for  it  is  this ;  by  this  they  mean  to  denote  the  half  of  gold, 
whofe  character  is  a  complete  circle;  the  inner  line  of  this 
figure,  if  turned  outward,  will  make  it  the  compleat  mark  of 
gold,  by  which  they  exprefsthat  the  infide  o(  filver,  turned 
outward,  would  make  it  gold;  for  they  do  not  allow  that 
there  is  any  thing  foreign  orcorrofive  in  this  metal,  as  there 
is  in  all  the  others,  except  gold  itfelf:  thiscorrofive  matter 
they  exprefs  by  a  crofs  added  to  the  figure,  which  is  want- 
ing only  in  the  characters  of  gold  and  filver.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  by  many,  that  filver  would  afford  a  blue  tincture, 
but  this  is  wholly  erroneous;  its  folution,  if  the  filver  has 
been  thoroughly  purified,  is  always  colourlefs,  and  its  cryf- 
tals are  as  pellucid  and  deftitue  of  any  tinge,  as  the  pureft 
rock  cryftal;  but  if  there  be  any  copper  left  in  the  filver, 
even  in  ever  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  the  folution  will  be  green 
or  blue.  The  cryftals  of  filver  are  intenfely  bitter.  If  fil- 
ver be  melted  with  common  fait,  it  blends,  with  proper  ma- 
nagement, into  a  femi-pellucid  mafs^  called  luna  cornea, 
which  is  very  difficultly  reduced  into  filver  again,  being  fo 
volatile,  that  it  flies  wholly  off  in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat. 

The  chemical  writers  have  faid  great  things  of  the  virtues 
of  filver,  but  there  is  very  little  reafon  for  placing  any  de- 
pendanceon  them.  The  Arabian  authors  areas  fond  of  ify 
indeed,  as  they  are  of  gold,  and  atrributeall  thofe  effects  to 
a  grain  or  two  of  it  taken  internally,  as  a  fufficient  quanti- 
ty of  it  is  apt  to  create  in  the  poffeflbr  without  fwallowing 
any  of  it.  They  fay  it  gives  great  fpirits  and  chearfulnefs, 
and  fortifies  the  heart,  and  add,  that  in  a  particular  manner 
it  is  good  for  the  head.  Hence  they  give  leaf-filver  a  place 
in  all  their  ftrengthefting  and  cordial  compofitions,  and 
hence  the  chemifts  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  among 
us  a  long  train  of  lunar  medicines,  fuch  as  argentumpolabile, 
diaphoreticum  lunare,  be7.0ard.itum  lunare,  and  fifty  others,, 
as  pompous  as  infignificant. 

The  only  preparations  which  keep  up  to  their  Credit  in 
the  (hops,   are,  the  lunar  cryftals,  and  lunar  cauftic. 

Silver  Mines,  and  the  different  forts  of  ire.  There  area 
great  number  of  filver-mines,  in  different  parts  of  the  worlds 
but  the  richeft  and  moft  copious  are  in  America,  efpecially 
in  Potofi,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Peru.  The  veins  of  ore 
were,  in  the  beginning,  but  at  a  very  fmall  depth  in  the 
mountain  of  Potofi,  but  by  degrees  the  miners  were  obliged 
to  dig  deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  in  order  to 
follow  the  veins ;  and  at  prefent  the  {hafts  are  fo  deep,  that 
it  requires  upwards  of  four  hundred  fteps  to  arrive  at  the 
bottom.  The  veins  at  this  depth  are  found  to  be  of  the  fame 
quality  as  thofe  formerly  difcovered  near  the  furface;  and 
the  mine  is  rich.  It  feems  to  be  inexhauftible,  but  the 
working  in  it  becomes  more  difficult  every  day,  and  often 
proves  fatal  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  workmen,  by  the  ex- 
halations arifing  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  Which 
fpread  even  to  the  extremities.  No  perfon  can  endure  fo 
destructive  an  air  more  than  one  day  at  a  time,  nor  are  the 
animals  which  feed  on  the  adjacent  places  free  from  its  ef- 
fects. They  often  meet  with  metallic  veins,  which  yield 
fuch  pernicious  vapours  as  kill  inftantly ;  thefe  they  are  ob- 
liged 
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liged  immediately  to  flwt  up,  arid  leave  them  entirely. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  workmen  after  they  have  wrought 
in  the  mines  for  a  confiderable  time,  become  difabled.  It 
is  aftonifhing  to  find  ho  w  many  Indians  haVe  loft  their  lives, 
fince  they  began  to  work  thefe  mines;  and  the  numbers 
that  die  ftill  every  day.  The  filver  ore,  though  contained 
in  the  fame  vein,  is  not  always  of  the  fame  colour  and  qua- 
lity: in  Peru  they  call  it  mineral:  if  it  be  white  or  grey, 
mixed  with  red  or  whitifh  fpecks,  they  call  it  plata-blancha ; 
and  this  is  the  richeft  and  the  eafieft  ore  to  work.  They 
likewife  find  a  black  ore  like  the  fcoria  of  iron,  which  they 
term  plomo-ronco.  There  is  another  fpeeies  of  black  ore,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  bofifider^  becaufe  it  turns 
red  on  being  wet  and  rubbed  againft  iron.  The  ore  called 
%iroche  fhines  like  talc;  and,  though  it  looks  as  if  it  con- 
tained filver,  yec  they  extract  but  little  of  that  metal  from  it ; 
the  paco  ore  is  of  a  red  colour,  with  a  caft  of  yellow  in  it, 
and  is  found  in  little  and  very  foft  pieces,  and  is  but  a  poor 
one:  the  green  ore,  called  eobrijfo,  is  almoft  friable;  the 
particles  of  filver  in  it  may  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  extract  them.  There  is  alfo,  in  the 
mine  of  Catamito  in  Potofi,  an  ore  called  aranea,  which 
confifts  of  threads  of  pure  filver;  this  is  what  they  call  fil- 
ver ore  in  fmall  threads.  Thefe  filaments  are  always  richer 
towards  the  center  than  towards  their  extremities;  but  the 
filver  abounds  molt  where  thefe  threads  interfefl  each  other. 
The  two  firft  mines  of  Potofi  were  opened  in  the  year 
1545;  the  one  called  Rica,  and  the  other  Diego  Centeno. 
The  firft  was  raifed  fome  diftance  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  in  the  form  of  a  cock's  comb,  being  three  hundred 
feet  long  and  thirteen  broad.  The  ore  of  this  mine  was 
fo  rich,  that  almoft  half  of  it  was  pure  filver,  to  the  depth 
of  fifty  or  fixty  fathoms,  where  it  began  to  change  a  little. 

The  richeft  filver  mines  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  cold 
places  of  America.  The  climate  of  Potofi  is  fo  very  cold, 
that  formerly  the  Spanifh  women  could  not  lie  in  there, 
but  were  obliged  to  remove  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  be- 
yond it,  in  order  to  have  a  milder  climate:  but  at  prefent 
they  lie  in  as  eafily  at  Potofi,  as  the  native  Indians  thefn- 
felves.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Potofi  ftands  the 
town  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  become  famous  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  riches  its  inhabitants  have  drawn  from 
the  mountain.  There  are  in  this  town  upwards  of  fixty 
thoufand  Indians,  and  ten  thoufand  Spaniards.  They  ob- 
lige the  neighbouring  parifhes  to  furnifh  a  certain  number 
of  Indians  every  year  to  work  in  the  mines;  and  this  is 
what  they  call  mita  or  their  quota :  the  greateft  part  carry 
their  wives  and  children  with  them,  but  they  all  go  thither 
with  the  greateft  reluctance.  This  fervitude  lafts  only  a 
year,  after  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  for- 
mer habitations ;  but  a  great  many  fettle  in  Potofi,  which 
by  that  means  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  populous. 
Though  the  mines  of  Potofi  are  the  leaft  dangerous,  yet 
without  the  herb  paraguai,  which  the  miners  take  by  way 
bfinfufiori,  as  We  do  tea,  or  chew  it  like  tobacco,  theymuft 
fdon  quit  them.  The  mines  of  Potofi  and  Lipes  ftill  main- 
tain their  reputation;  however,  there  have  been  others  dif- 
covered  fome  years  ago  that  are  reckoned  richer;  fuch  are 
thofe  Of  Oruvo,  eight  leagues  from  Arica;  and  thofe  of 
Ollacha,  near  Cufco,  which  were  difcove red  in  1712. 

Themethod  of  extraftingSlLVEnfromtbe  ore.  Inorderto 
extract  filver  from  the  ore,  they  firft  break  it  into  pretty 
fmall  pieces,  and  then  grind  it  with  iron  peftles,  weighing 
about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  which  commonly  are 
moved  by  water.  The  ore,  when  pounded,  is  palled  through 
a  fieve  of  iron  or  copper,  and  then  kneaded  with  water  to 
a  pafte,  which  they  leave  to  dry  a  little ;  afterwards,  they 
knead  it  a  fecond  time  with  fea  fait,  and  at  laft  they  throw 
fome  mercury  upon  it,  and  knead  it  a  third  time,  in  order 
to  incorporate  the  mercury  with  the  filver;  being  what 
they  call  an  arnalgama.  Eight  or  ten  days  are  fufficient  for 
this  procefs  in  temperate  places;  but  in  cold  countries,  it 
fometimes  requires  a  month  or  fix  weeks.  They  then 
throw  the  pafte  into  large  tubs  or  lavatories,  in  order  to 
feparate  the  earth  from  it;  thefe  tubs  confift  of  three  bafons 
ftanding  over  a  current  of  water,  which  carries  off  the  earth, 
after  it  has  been  fteeped  in  each  bafon.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  operation,  they  conftantly  ftir  the  pafte  with  their 
feet,  that,  when  the  water  comes  clear  out  of  thefe  bafons, 
there  may  remain  at  the  bottom  only  filver  and  mercury 
a-Tulgamated  together;  and  this  is  what  they  call  pigna. 
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They  endeavour  to  extract  the  mercury  which  is  not  in- 
corporated with  the  filver,  by  preffing  the  pigna,  beating  it 
ftrongly,  or  bruifing  it  in  a  prefs  or  mill.  There  are  pig- 
riaS  of  different  fizes  and  different  weights ;  they  common- 
ly contain  a  third  of  filver,  and  two-thirds  of  mercury. 
They  lay  the  pigna  upon  a  trevet,  placing  under  it  a  veffel 
full  of  water;  arid  cover  the  whole  with  earth  in  form  of 
a  cap,  which  they  fiifround  wiih  burning  coals.  The 
aflion  of  the  fire  caufes  the  mercury  to  evaporate  from  the 
pigna,  and  falls  into  the  water,  where  it  is  eondenfed.  The 
interftices  which  the  mercury  occupied  in  the  pigna  conti- 
nue empty,  and  there  remains  only  a  porous  and  light  mafs 
of  filver,  compared  With  its  former  bulk. 

Silver  is  likewife  extracted  from  the  ore  in  the  following 
manner :  they  firft  break  the  ore,  and  fometimes  warn  itj 
to  feparate  the  ftony  particles  which  have  been  reduced  to 
a  powder:  after  this  they  caicirte  it,  in  order  to  extract,  from 
it  the  fulphur  and  arfenic:  this  is  what  they  call  roafting  the 
ore;  after  which  they  wafh  it  again,  to  free  it  from  the  cal- 
cined powder.  The  ore  being  thus  prepared,  they  fufe  it 
with  lead  or  litharge,  of  with  copel  heads  that  have  been 
ufed  before ;  they  employ  granulated  lead  for  this  purpofe, 
when  the  work  is  but  fmall.  The  harder  the  ore  is  to  melt, 
the  more  lead  they  mix  with  it :  about  fixteen  or  twenty 
parts  of  lead  to  one  of  ore.  This  procefs  is  called  fcorify- 
ing  :  the  fcoria  confifts  of  lead  vitrified  with  the  ftone;  and 
with  whatever  elfe  is  not  gold  or  filver  in  the  ore;  and  the 
metal  precipitates  into  a  regulus.  If  this  regulus  looks  pretty 
fine,  and  of  a  metallic  colour,  they  put  it  into  the  copel; 
but,  if  it  ftill  be  mixed  with  fcoria  and  black,  they  melt  it 
over  again  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  glafs  or  lead. 

In  order  to  feparate  the  filver  from  the  mercury,  with 
which  it  is  amalgamated,  they  have  a  furnace  with  an  z- 
perture  at  the  top;  this  aperture  they  cover  with  a  fort  of 
dome  made  of  earth  in  a  cylindrical  form,  which  may  be 
left  on  or  taken  away  at  pleafure.  When  they  have  put 
the  mafs  of  filver  and  mercury  into  the  furnace,  laid  on  the 
cover,  and  lighted  the  fire,  the  quick-filverrifes  in  the  form 
of  vapours,  and  adheres  to  the  dome,  from  whence  they  col- 
lect it,  and  ufe  it  again  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

When  the  filver  is  well  purified,  fo  that  all  heterogeneous 
matter,  either  metallic  or  other,  that  might  be  mixed  with 
it,  is  extracted,  they  fay  it  is  twelve  carats  fine.  This  is 
the  expfeflion  they  ufe  to  denote  the  quality  of  the  pureft 
filver,  without  any  mixture  or  alloy;  but  if  there. fhould 
remain  any,  they  deduct  the  weight  of  the  mixture  from 
the  principal  weight,  and  the  remainder  fhews  the  value  of 
the  filver.  The  carat  confifts  of  twenty-four  grains :  fo 
that,  when  to  the  weight  of  twelve  carats  there  are  twelve 
grains  of  mixture,  the  value  of  the  filver  is  eleven  carats 
twelve  grains,  and  fo  of  any  other. 

Refining  of  Silver.  As  to  refining,  it  is  differently 
performed  in  different  countries,  and  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent intentions  of  the  refihers.  The  refining  of  filver 
with  lead  is  performed  with  a  very  dry  copel,  which  they 
make  red-hot  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  and  after  this 
they  put  the  lead  into  it,  ufing  more  or  lefs,  according  as 
the  filver  which  they  would  copel  is  fufpe£ted  to  have  more 
or  lefs  alloy.     See  Assaying. 

There  is  fome  difference  between  copelling  in  fmall, 
and  copelling  in  great :  for  inftance,  when  they  copel  in 
the  great,  they  blow  upon  the  copel,  while  the  filver  runs 
round,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the  litharge  :  whence  it 
happens,  that,  when  the  procefs  is  not  well  performed, 
there  is  found  fome  lead  among  the  litharge,  and  fome- 
times filver  ;  which  does  not  happen  when  they  copel  in 
the  fmall.  In  this  procefs  they  muft  allow  fixteen  parts 
of  lead  for  each  part  of  alloy. 

The  refining  of  filver  with  falt-petre  is  performed  with 
fufing  the  filver  in  a  crucible  that  is  laid  in  a  wind-furnace : 
when  the  filver  is  fufed,  they  fay  the  matter  is  in  balneo ; 
and,  when  it  is  in  this  ftate,  they  throw  falt-petre  into  the 
crucible,  and  let  the  whole  fufe  well  together ;  this  they 
call  foldering  the  matter  well  in  balneo. 

They  take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire3  and  pour  the 
matter  gently  into  a  tub  full  of  water,  where  the  filver 
turns  to  little  grains,  provided  the  water  be  ftirred  ;  for  if 
the  water  be  at  reft,  the  filver  falls  down  in  a  lump  to  the 
bottom. 

They  likewife  fufe  filver  three  times,  putting  falt-petre 

and  borax  to  it  each  time  ;  and  ihe  third  time  they  let  the 

..  crucible 
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crucible  cool  tfi'trmut  touching  it,  anJ  pour  it  into  an  in- 
gut  mould  :  after  this  they  break  it,  and  find  at  the  bottom 
a  piece  of  fine  filver;  the  fcoria  or  fcales  a-top,  confift  of 
the  falt-petre  and  the  alloy  that  was  in  the  filver. 

Two  ounces  of  falt-petre,  and  an  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce  of  borax  calcined  with  eight  ounces  of  filver,  are 
repeated  in  the  procefs  till  the  fcoria  have  no  colour.  . 

All  the  above  methods  of  refining  filver,  having  been 
found  inconvenient  and  tedious,  M.  Homberg  was  induced 
to  attempt  the  difcovering  a  method  of  fliortening  the  pro- 
cefs, in  which  he  fucceeded.  It  confitts  in  calcining  filver 
with  half  its  weight  of  common  fulphur  ;  and,  after  fufing 
the  whole  together,  throwing  upon  it,  at  different  times, 
a  certain  quantity  of  filings  of  fteel ;  by  which  means  the 
fulphur  quits  the  filver,  in  order  to  unite  with  the  iron, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  turn  to  a  fcum  that  fwims 
a-top  of  the  filver;  and  there  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  the  purified  matter. 

Sbell-SlLVER,  is  made  with  filver-leaf,  grounrl  with 
new-honey,  and,  after  pouring  a  fmall  quantity  of  aqua- 
fortis on  it,  the  menftruum  is  poured  off,  and  the  filver 
kept  for  ufe. 

Silver.  The  old  ftandard  of  eleven  ounces  two 
pennyweights  reftored.     6  Geo.  I.  c.  II.  f.  I. 

The  old  ftandard  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights, 
and  the  new  ftandard  of  eleven  ounces  ten  penyweights, 
continued,  and  no  plate  may  be  made  of  coarfer  allay. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  it.  /.  40. 

Molten  filver  may  riot  be  exported,  unlefs  marked  or 
ftamped  at  Gold-fmiths-hall,  and  a  certificate  be  produced 
to  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  under  the 
hands  of  one  or  more  of  the  wardens,  of  oath  having 
been  made  before  him  or  them  by  the  owner,  and  one 
credible  witnefs,  that  it  is  lawful  filver,  and  that  no  part 
thereof  (before  molten)  was  the  current  coin,  nor  clip- 
pings thereof,  nor  plate  wrought  within  this  kingdom. 
6  and  7  Will.  III.  c.  17-/5,  6. 

Shipped  without  being  fo  marked  or  ftamped,  and  with- 
out fuch  certificate,  is  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized  by  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms.     6  and  7  Will.  III.  c.  17.  /.  6. 

Molten  filver  or  bullion,  either  in  bars,  ingots,  wedges, 
cakes,  pina's,  or  any  other  form,  may  not  be  (hipped,  un- 
lefs a  certificate  be  produced  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  or  four  of  them,  from  the  court  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  of  oath  having  been  made 
before  the  faid  court,  by  the  owners,  and  two  or  more 
credible  witneffes,  that  the  fame,  and  every  part  and  parcel 
thereof  was,  and  is  foreign  bullion,  and  that  no  part 
thereof  (before  molten)  was  the  coin  of  this  realm,  or 
clippings  thereof,  nor  plate  wrought  within  this  kingdom. 

An  entry  thereof  to  be  made  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms  in  a  particular  book.  7  and  8  Will.  lll.c.  19.  f.  9. 
Shipped  without  entry  and  luch  oath  and  certificate,  is 
forfeited,  and  may  be  leized  by  any  perfons,  and  the  pro- 
prietor forfeits  double  the  value.  7  and  SWill.Ml.c.  ig.f.j. 
The  matter  of  any  fhip  belonging  to  a  fubjecl,  know- 
ingly permitting  the  Shipping,  forfeits  two  hundred  pounds 
and  if  it  be  a  man  of  war,  the  captain  likewife  forfeits  his 
employment,  and  is  rendered  incapable  of  any  office,  civil 
or  military.     7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  19.  f.  7. 

Officers  granting  a  cocket,  before  certificate  be  produced 
and  entry  made  by  the  commiffioners,  forfeit  two  hundred 
pounds  and  are  rendered  incapable  of  any  other  place.  7 
and  8^*7/.  111.  r.  19./ 8. 

Seized,  proof  of  its  being  foreign,  &c.  is  to  lie  on  the  pro- 
prietor or  claimer.     7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  !<)•/.  9. 

Silver- Watches,  fword  hilts,  wrought  plate-ando- 
ther  filver  manufactures  of  the  finenefs  of  eleven  ounces  ten 
pennyweights  to  every  pound  troy,  fo  many  may  be  ex- 
ported yearly,  as  (hall  be  allowed  by  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  or  any  three  of  them.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
t.  28./  1. 

But  boxes,  cafes,  or  dial-plates  of  gold,  filver,  braff,  or 
other  metal,  for  clocks  or  watches,  may  not  be  exported 
without  the  movements  made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the 
maker's  name  graved  thereon,  upon  forfeiture  and  twenty 
pounds,     g  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  28./.  2. 

Silver  Thread  Britifh,  for  the  drawback  and  re- 
gulations for  exportation,  See  Drawback. 

Silver-Caster     His  art  does  not  requires  any  ex- 
traordinary genius,  ftrength,  or  learning.  The  filver-cafter 
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calls  buckles,  ftay-hooks,  the  work  of  feals,  and  many 
other  articles  for  the  jewellers,  who  afterwards  repair  and 
polifii  the  work,  and  fet  ftones  in  the  apertures  lelt  for  that 
purpofe.  The  filver-cafter  works  in  the  following  man- 
ner: he  lays  upon  a  table  the  various  patterns  from  which 
he  is  to  caft;  as  the  rims  of  buckles,  ftay  hooks,  the  work 
of  feals,  &c.  Thefe  being  placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
each  other,  he  places  over  them  a  brafs  frame,  which  is 
called  a  flafk;  'into  this  frame  he  fifts  a  quantity  of  fine  brick 
duft  over  the  models,  and  then  fills  up  the  flafk  with  fine 
wet  fand,  which  being  clofe  prefled  down,  the  flafk,  with 
the  fand  on  which  is  imprefled  the  things  to  be  caft,  is  care- 
fully taken  up,  dried  and  fmoked.  Mean  while  the  rims 
of  the  buckles,  ftay  hooks,  &c.  the  impreffion  of  which 
was  made  as  before-mentioned  in  the  fand,  are  carefully 
turned,  and  placed  exadtly  on  the  fame  fpot  on  which  they 
lay  before  j  another  flafk  anfwering  to  the  former,  is  again 
placed  over  them,  brick  duft  is  again  fifted  in,  and  the  flafk, 
being  filled  up  with  wet  fand,  is  dried  and  fmoked  like  the 
former.  A  groove  is  then  made  in  the  fand,  leading  to  the 
feveral  figures  to  be  caft,  from  an  opening  in  the  brafs  frame; 
and  the  two  frames  being  placed  together,  the  melted  filver, 
gold,  or  other  metal,  is  poured  in,  and  if  it  runs  well,  all 
the  figures  are  caft  in  an  inftant  ready  to  be  fent  to  the 
jewellers.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  take  ten  or  twenty  pounds 
with  an  apprentice;  and,  as  they  fell  the  metal  they  thus 
caft,  require  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  mafter. 

Silver  Buckle-Maker.  The  boy  defigned  for  this 
bufinefs  ought  to  learn  drawing,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
make  his  own  models  for  the  ufe  of  thecafler,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  raife  the  work  of  the  buckles,  and  improve,  and 
properly  polifh  the  figures  that  come  rough  and  rudely  form- 
ed to  his  hand.  The  men  in  this  bufinefs  work  for  the 
gold-fmiths;  and  take  about  tenor  twelve  pounds  with  an 
apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  about 
twenty  (hillings  a  week. 

Silver-Smith.  Thefe  are  now  diftinguifhed  from 
the  goldfmiths  only  by  their  being  the  artifts  who  perform 
the  work  which  the  others  fell  in  their  (hops.  The  boy 
intended  for  this  bufinefs,  ought  to  have  a  good  genius, 
which  (hould  be  improved  by  learning  to  draw,  and  a  folid 
judgment,  together  with  a  mechanical  head  and  hand,  to 
enable  him  not  only  to  perform  his  work,  but  to  underftand 
all  the  properties  of  metals;  the  proper  menftruums  for  their 
folution;  and  the  fecret  of  mixing  them  with  their  proper 
alloy.  The  filver-fmith  is  employed  in  making  all  man- 
ner of  utenfils  of  gold  and  filver;  and  his  work  is  per- 
formed by  foldering  and  beating  vefTels  into  form  with  the 
hammer,  and  poliihing.  They  take  with  an  apprentice 
from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  pay  their  journeymen, 
who  work  by  the  piece,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Ihillings  a 
week ;  and  require  to  become  mafter  from  eighty  to  five 
hundred  pounds. 

Silver  and  Gold  Thread-Spinners.  The  moft 
neceil'ary  qualifications  in  this  bufinefs,  in  which  both  men 
and  women  are  employed,  is  a  dry  hand.  The  filver  or 
gold  wire  being  drawn  to  the  utmoft  finenefs  by  the  wire- 
drawer,  and  then  flatted,  it  is  fpun,  or,  in  oiher  words, 
twified  round  a  thread  of  filk.  This  is  done  in  a  long 
room,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  wheel  of  fteel,  on  which  are 
fpindlcs  placed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  wheel  of  a 
rope-walk.  To  one  of  thefe  fpindles  is  fattened  the  filk 
together  with  the  flatted  wire  ;  one  perfon  turns  the  wheel, 
while  another  holding  the  thread  of  filk  in  one  hand,  and 
the  flatted  filver  or  gold  wire  in  the  other,  allows  it  to  wind 
gently  about  the  filk,  as  it  is  turned  round  by  the  wheel:  in 
this  manner  the  filk  is  covered  ;  after  which  it  is  rolled  upon 
a  bottom,  and  is  now  called  filver  or  gold  flefy.  The  per- 
fons employed  in  this  work  may  earn  twelve  or  fourteen 
(hillings  a  week.  The  mafter  is  paid  by  the  laceman,  who 
generally  furnifhes  him  with  the  materials.  He  takes  from 
five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  when  his  time 
is  expired,  may  fet  up  with  fifty  pounds. 

Silver-Turner.  This  is  a  bufinefs  which  depends 
on  the  gold-fmiths;  but  requires  no  extraordinary  educa- 
tion. The  artift  turns  a  variety  of  vefl'els  and  toys  in  gold 
and  filver.  He  takes  with  an  apprentice  from  five  to  twenty 
pounds,  and  if  the  youth  has  fifty  or  fixty  pounds,  he  may, 
when  his  time  is'  expired,  fet  up  for  hirnfclf. 

SILVESTRE,  or  Sylvestre,  granum,  or  coccus  fylvef-. 

tris,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  the  coccus  pola- 
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fiicus,  and  by  others  for  a  coarfe  or  bad  kind  of  cochineal, 
produced  in  the  province  of  Guatimala,  in  New  Spain  :  it 
is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  feed  of  the  plant;  but  it  is,  in 
reality  a  true  infeft  as  the  cochineal  is ;  only  that  the  fcarlet- 
colour  it  yields,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  other.  See 
Cochineal. 

SINKING-FUND,  is  a  provifion  made  by  parliament, 
confiding  of  furplufages  of  other  funds,  appropriated  for 
paying  the  public  debts  of  the  nation;  and  many  late  fta- 
tutes  have  been  made  for  applying  the  growing  produce 
thereof.  Alfo  money  is  often  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the 
fmking-fund,  ufually  one  million  a  year  towards  raifing 
fupplies  for  public  fervice. 

SINOPE,  is  a  port  fituated  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the 
Natolian  fide;  fome  goods  are  here  imported,  but  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  different  coins.  The 
Perfians,  however,  drive  a  very  confiderable  one  here  in 
filk  fluffs,  cambrefines,  indianas,  carpets,  lizats,  &c.  ol 
which  the  greateft  part  goes  to  Conftantinople,  and  the 
reft  to  Caffa;  and  it  is  the  Tartars,  Greeks  and  Turks, 
who  purchafe  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  merchandizes :  a 
few  linens  are  brought  from  Trebifonde,  but  of  fo  little  im- 
port as  not  to  merit  any  regard. 

SIZE,  an  inftrument  ufed  to  find  the  fize  of  pearls 
withal. 

It  confifts  of  five  thin  pieces,  or  leaves,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  fattened  together  at  one  end 
by  a  rivet.  In  each  of  thefe  are  feveral  round  holes  drilled, 
of  different  diameters.  Thofe  in  the  firft  leaf  ferve  for 
weighing  pearls  from  half  a  grain  to  feven  grains.  Thofe 
of  the  fecond,  for  pearls  from  eight  grains  or  two  carats, 
to  five  carats,  &c. 

SIZEL,  in  the  fabrication  of  our  milled  money,  the  gold 
or  filver  that  is  caft  out  of  the  melting  pot  into  long  flat  bars, 
which  bars  are  drawn  through  a  mill,  (wrought  by  a  horfe) 
to  produce  the  juft  thicknefs  of  guineas,  crowns,  &c. 
Then  with  forcible  engines,  called  cutters,  which  anfwer 
exactly  to  the  refpedtive  fizes  or  dimenfions  of  the  money 
to  be  made,  the  round  pieces  are  cut  out  from  the  flat  bar, 
fhaped  as  aforefaid ;  after  which  the  refidue  is  called  fize], 
and  is  melted  down  again. 

SKERRIES,  (iflanJ  or  rock).  Patent  granted  to  Wil- 
liam French,  Efq;  for  a  light-houfe  there,  confirmed,  3 
Geo.  II.  c.  36.     See  Light-house. 

SKIE,  the  biggeft  but  one  of  all  the  weftern  iflands  of 
Scotland,  is  a  part  of  Invernefs,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  a  narrow  channel.  The  foil  is  generally  a  black  mould, 
though  there  is  fome  of  a  red  colour,  wherein  iron  is  fome- 
times  found.  The  arable  land  is  for  the  moft  part  black, 
yet  affords  clay,  white,  red,  and  blue ;  and  in  fome  places 
there  is  fine  white  marble,  various  marcafites,  [_/£«Marca- 
sites]  agate,  and  variegated  ttones;  cryftals  of  feveral  co- 
lours, plenty  of  free-ftone  and  lime  ftone.  Here  are  the 
lapis  heclicus,  the  lapis  ceraunius  (a  fort  of  crampftone)  and 
plenty  of  good  fprings,  fome  of  which  are  medicinal. 

It  is  very  high  land,  both  on  the  coaft  and  within  the 
country;  and  almoft  to  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  there  are 
feven  high  mountains  that  lie  near  one  another.  The  foil 
is  fruitful  enough  in  the  low  grounds,  and  produces  plenty 
of  thofe  fpecies  of  cattle  and  corn,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  other  weftern  iflands ;  efpecially  of  the  latter,  for  it  fup- 
plies the  neighbouring  continent  with  barley  and  oats. 

Cod  and  ling  are  common  upon  the  coaft,  and  herrings 
in  great  abundance,  for  the  taking  of  which  there  are  many 
convenient  harbours  and  bays,  with  about  thirty  rivers  that 
afford  i'almon  and  other  fifh.  [See  the  article  Scotland]. 
The  country  is  populous,  the  people  handfome,  and  veiy 
healthy.  Their  cattle  are  horfes,  cows,  fheep,  goats,  and 
hogs. 

SKINS.  None  fhall  take  the  wool  from  any  flieep- 
fkin  or  lamb-fkin,  unlefs  he  make  leather  or  parchment  of 
it,  &c.  5  Eliz.  c.  22.  /■  1 . 

None  fhall  buy  fkins  but  to  make  leather  or  parchment. 
5  Eliz.  c.  22.  /  1, 

Exportation  of  fkins'and  leather  prohibited.  5  Eliz.  c. 
2.  f.  2. 

Of  (heep-fkins  tawed  permitted.   8  Eliz.  c.  14. 
None  but  artizan  fkinners  {hall  drefs  or  export  black 
eoney-fkins.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  9. 


Merchants  fhall  not  buy  cor.ey-fkins  or  morkins  in  fiiiaii 
quantities.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  9. 

Duty  on  fkins  imported.  9  Ann.  c.  11.  /  I. 
Drawback  of  two-thirds  on  exportation.  9  Ann.  c.  11. 

/  39-  . 

Additional  duty  on  fkins  imported.    10  Ann.  c.  26.  f.  1. 
Diawbackon  exporter's  oath  that  hides  are  marked.   10- 
Ann.  c.  26. /.  5.     See  Hides,  Leather. 

SKINNER,  a  youth  who  is  to  be  bound  apprentice  to 
a  fkinner,  needs  only  the  capacity  neceflary  for  every  whole- 
fale  tratlefman;  and  his  education  may  be  confined  to  read- 
ing, writing  a  good  hand,  expreffing  himfelf  handfomely 
in  a  letter,  and  the  knowledge  of  thecommon  rules  of  arith- 
metic. The  fkinner  deals  in  rich  fkins  and  furrs  dreffed 
with  the  hairs  on,  chiefly  for  lining  or  ornamenting  gar- 
ment* and  robes,  and  alfo  in  the  fur  itfelf;  which  they  caufe 
to  be  cut  off,  and  fell  to  the  hatters,  &c.  and  fome  of  them 
are  alfo  furriers.  They  take  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds  with 
an  apprentice;  who  will  require  from  five  hundred  to  two 
thoufand  pounds  to  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

SLATE,  a  bluifh  foffile  ftone,  very  foft  when  dugout 
of  the  quarry,  and  therefore  eafily  cut  or  fawed  into  thin 
long  fquares,  to  ferve  inftead  of  tiles  for  the  covering  of 
houfes;  alfo  for  making  tables,  &c. 

The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  flate, 
and  inftead  thereof  covered  their  houfes  with  fhingles,  as 
we  read  in  Pliny.  Befides  the  blue  flate  we  have  alfo  in 
England  a  greyifh  flate,  called  alfo  Horfham  ftone,  from  a 
town  in  Suffex  of  that  name,  where  the  greateft  quantities 
of  it  are  found. 

The  blue  flate  is  very  light  and  lafting,  but  chargeable 
withal,  becaufe  the  roof  muft  be  firft  boardedover,  the  flates 
hung  with  tacks,  and  laid  with  finer  mortar  than  tiles.  The 
grey  flate  is  chiefly  ufed  in  covering  churches,  chancels,  &c. 
SLAVE  TRADE.     See  Africa. 
SLEGO,  inIreland,tho' not  abounding  in  grain,  is  a  very 
plentiful  country  both  for  breeding  and  feeding  cattle;  fo 
that  befides  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  fattening  them, 
the  fleece  and  the  pail  proclaim  the  riches  of  the  grazing  and 
dairy  trade.     Slego  had  in  the  year  1723  eighteen  ihips 
(with  eight  hundred  and  eighty  tuns)    belonging  to  its 
port. 
SLESWICK.     See  Jutland. 

SLOOP,  a  veffel  with  one  maft,  and  feldom  exceeding 
two  hundred  tons.  Sloops  of  war,  commonly  called  men 
of  war  floops,  are  much  larger,  and  carry  fixteen  or  eigh- 
teen guns. 

SLOP-SHOP.  This  bufinefs  requires  no  great  fkill,  in- 
genuity, or  learning,  to  become  mafter  of  it ;  writing  a 
good  hand  and  accounts  are  all  the  qualifications  neceffary 
for  a  young  man  before  he  is  put  apprentice.  In  the  flop- 
fhop  are  fold  all  kinds  of  jackets,  fliirts,  trouzers,  and  other 
wearing  apparel  belonging  to  failors,  ready  made.  It  is  a 
very  profitable  bufinefs.  The  matters  take  about  twenty 
pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  when  out  of  his  time, 
may  have  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  his  board  as  a  jour- 
neyman, for  cutting  out  the  cloth,  giving  it  to  the  work- 
women, and  attending  the  other  bufinefs  of  the  fliop.  Some 
of  the  matters,  and  particularly  thofe  who  contract  to  ferve 
the  royal  navy,  employ  feveral  thoufand  pounds  in  trade. 

SMACK,  is  a  fmall  veflel  with  one  maft,  fometimes 
employed  as  tenders  to  men  of  war,  and  are  likewife  ufed 
in  fifhing  upon  the  coafts. 

SMALT,  a  kind  of  mineral  matter,  prepared  and  pu- 
rified abroad,  and  brought  hither,  fometimes  in  form  of  a 
blue  powder,  and  fometimes  in  cakes. 

It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  the  remaining 
matter  of  the  cobalt  from  which  the  flowers  have  been 
fublimed,  as  defcribed  under  arfenic,  is  fuffered  to  cool, 
and  then  taken  out  of  the  furnace.  It  is  then  rendered  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  calcined  over  again  in  the  fame  fur- 
nace, and  this  is  repeated  till  there  is  not  the  leaft  particle 
of  flame  or  fmoke  feen  to  arili  from  any  part  of  it.  The 
cobalt  thus  perfectly  freed  from  its  arfenical  and  fulphure- 
ous  part,  is  then  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  a 
mixture  is  made  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  this  powder, 
fifty  pounds  of  pure  white  pot-afh,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  fine  white  fand.  This  is  all  ground  together 
in  a  mill,  and  then  put  into  a  proper  furnace,  like  thofe  of  our 
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glafs-houfes,   where  it  runs  into  a  blue  deep  glafs.     This 
is  afterwards  ground  to  powder  in  mills  contrived  for  that 
purpofe,   and  makes  what  we  call  fmalt,   or  powder- blue, 
ufed  by  our  painters  and  wafhers. 
-  It  has  no  ufe  in  medicine. 

SMARAGD,  SMAPArAOS,  a  precious  ftone  of  a 
green  colour,  very  beautiful  and  brilliant,  but  brittle, 
called  alfo  emerald.  The  oriental  fmaragds  are  moft  in 
efteem,  as  being  the  hardeft,  and  having  the  moft  vigorous 
fplendor,  fo  as  even  to  tinge  the  ambient  air  with  their 
greennefs. 

Great  virtues  are  afcribed  to  the  fmaragd,  or  emerald. 
Cardan  and  others  fay,  it  refills  plagues,  poifons,  and  dy- 
fenteries  ;  that  it  refreflies  the  fpirits,  &c. 

SMELTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  feveral  ways  of  re- 
ducing ore  to  pure  metal,  in  the  large  way  of  bufinefs,  fo 
as  to  fit  the  produce  for  the  civil,  mechanical,  and  ceco- 
nomical  ufes.  ( 

The  large  way  of  fmelting  ores  is  analogous  to  the  fmall 
one  of  affaying  (fee  that  article  ;)  all  things  being  propor- 
tionally larger,  the  fire  animated  with  bellows,  and  the 
blaft  dire&ed  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal,  fo  as 
to  blow  off  the  lead  in  the  form  of  litharge,  before  it  is 
fully  vitrified. 

SMITH.  We  have  given  a  particular  account  of  the 
feveral  trades  under  this  denomination,  as  the  gold-fmith, 
black-fmith,  copper-fmith,  &c.  under  the  articles  gold- 
fmith,  black-fmith,  copper  fmith,  &c. 

SMOLENSKO,  a  duchy  and  palatinate  in  Mufcovy. 

This  province  is  ftiled  the  Great  Duchy,  or  Palatinate, 
and  extends  about  two  hundred  miles  from  eaft  to  weft, 
though  not  half  the  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  It 
hath  on  the  north,  the  principality  of  Bela,  on  the  weft, 
Lithuania,  unto  which  it  formerly  was  fubjeft,  till  fub- 
dued  by  the  Mufcovites;  on  the  fouth  it  hath  ihe  duchy 
of  Severia ;  and,  on  the  eaft,  that  of  Mofcow. 

The  river  Niepper,  or  Borifthenes,  hath  its  fpring- 
head  on  the  north-eaft  borders  of  this  province,  and 
runs  quite  acrofs  it,  direftly  from  eaft  to  weft.  As  for 
the  territory,  it  is  not  even  fertile,  but  abounds  with  fe- 
veral kinds  of  wild  beafts,  whofe  fkins  fetch  a  good  price. 
It  lies  from  the  fifty-fifth  to  the  fifty-fixth  deg.  thirty 
min.  of  latitude.  Its  chief  cities  and  towns  are  Smo- 
lenfko,  Zuercova-Louki,  Gravifk,  Dragabufa,  and  Bog- 
loveftine;  all  of  them  inconfiderable,  except 

Smolensko,  capital  of  the  duchy,  which  is  pleafantly 
iituated  on  the  Niepper  above-mentioned,  near  the  confines 
of  Lithuania,  and  is  a  large  and  weil-built  populous  city. 


tom-houfe  of  Stamboul,  or  Conftantinople,  only  takes 
notice  of  the  trade  of  this  capital  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, from  Salonica,  and  other  parts  of,  Turkey. 

The  caravans  have  their  times  and  feafons  fixed  for  their 
arrival  and  departure,  on  which  the  European  nations  re- 
gulate the  rcmifs  of  their  (hips,  to  the  end  that  the 
Afiatics  may  carry  with  them  the  weftern  merchandizes, 
and  the  Europeans  reload  with  thofe  of  Afia. 

Of  the  Afiatic  nations  the  Armenians  are  thofe  who 
carry  on  the  greateft  trade  with  Smyrna  ;  the  caravans 
from  Perfia  being  almoft  all  compofed  of  them,  and  in 
this  city  are  eflablilhed  above  twelve  thoufand. 

In  refpeft  of  the  natives  of  Europe,  the  Englifh  are 
beft  regarded,  and  moft  favourably  treated,  and  they  like- 
wife  fend  the  greateft  number  of  fhips  here  ;  after  them 
the  Dutch ;  but  the  French  are  too  numerous  here,  and 
thereby  hurt  one  another. 

The  merchants  from  Leghorn  carry  on  a  great  trade 
here;  thofe  of  Venice  ftill  more;  and  the  Genoefe  (not- 
withftanding  the  expence  the  liberty  to  trade  under  their 
own  colours  has  coft  them)  hardly  any  ;  and  the  Meffinois, 
fince  the  year  1690,  none  at  all. 

The  French  trade  is  carried  on  from  Marfeilles  in  ten 
fail  of  fhips,  and  three  or  four  barks  yearly;  whofe  load- 
ings confitt  of  dollars,  cloths  of  Dauphine,  Carcalfonne, 
and  Sapte ;  in  perpetuans  or  imperial  ferges ;  in  caps, 
paper,  cochinealr  tartar,  verdigreafe,  indigo  (from  St.  Do- 
mingo and  Guatimala)  pewter,  dying  woods,  fpice,  and 
fugar.  The  returns  being  almoft  the  fame,  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  who  trade  there,  we  fhall  here  mention 
them  once  for  all,  viz.  Angora  goats,  and  camels  hair, 
rhubarb,  fcammony,  opium,  fenna,  gum  adragant  and 
arabic,  coffee,  yellow-wax,  allum,  cotton  in  wool  and 
fpun,  currants,  fine  camblets,  fine  wools  from  Metalin 
and  Caramania,  fkins  like  Morocco's,  buffaloes  hides, 
fhagreen,  fponges,  maftick,  faffron,  galbanum,  galls, 
afhes,  box,  annifeeds,  fuftians,  buckram,  carpets,  filks 
called  cerbaffi,  legis,  ardaffe,  and  ardafletes,  cotton  (lock- 
ings, Turkey  handkerchiefs,  valonea,  xantoline,  opopo- 
nax,  agaric,  tutti,  amber,  mufk,  the  ultramarine  ftone, 
ftorax,  foap,  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious 
ftones  ;  but  thefe  jewels  are  fold  privately  by  the  Arme- 
nians, who  bring  them  with  their  caravans,  and  who 
frequently  come  themfelves  to  chriftendom  to  difpofe  of 
them. 

The  Dutch  fend  there  yearly  about  fourteen  fhips,  with 
Leyden  fine  cloths,  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  gin- 
ger, cochineal,  indigo,  copperas,  quickfilver,  brafs  and  iron 
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beft  furrs  in  all  Mufcovy. 

As  it  ftands  on  the  frontiers,  between  Mufcovy  and  Po- 
land, it  hath  often  fhifted  from  one  to  the  other,  'till 
yielded,  with  the  whole  province,  to  the  czar,  by  the 
treaty  of  1686. 

SMUGGLER,  a  cant  word  for  one  that  illegally  evades 
the  payment  of  the  duties  laid  by  the  ftate  on  any  kind  of 
merchandize.     See  Customs. 

SMYRNA.  The  great  number  of  European  fhips 
that  import  at  Smyrna,  and  the  numerous  caravans  which 
arrive  there  from  Perfia,  have  always  made,  and  ftill 
make  this  to  be  a  place  of  the  greateft  commerce  in  all 
the  Levant,  for  which  it  is  happily  fituated  in  the  gulph 
of  the  Archipelago,  in  that  part  of  the  Leffer  Alia  that 
the  Greeks  called  Ionia,  and  at  prefent  named  Natolia. 
Trie  port  of  this  city,  fo  famous  for  its  commerce,  is 
capable  of  containing  many  fleets,  and  here  is  always  feen 
feveral  hundred  veffels  of  diverfe  nations. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  principal  foreign  merchants 
have  fine  commodious  houfes  of  their  own  ;  and  hardly 
any  thing  can  be  feen  more  fuperb  and  magnificent  than 
the  habitations  of  the  confuls,  who  are  almoft  all  lodged 
near  the  fea  ;  but  perfons  whofe  (lay  here  is  but  (hort,  or 
who  would  be  faving  in  their  expences,  may  have  the 
convenience  of  being  accommodated  in  a  kan,  which  is 
a  fort  of  inn,  where  a  thoufand  people,  may  lodge, 
on  paying  a  dollar  per  month  for  each  chamber. 

AtSmyrna  are  two  cuftom-houfes;  the  biggeft  called 
the  cuflom-houfe  of  commerce,  where  the  duties  are 
paid  on  filk,  and  other  goods  that  the  Armenians  import 
from  Perfia,  and  thofe  which  the  Chriftians  unload  there, 
and  embark  for  their  rerurns :  the  other  named  the  cuf- 
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ber,  tartar,  fea-horfe  teeth,  lapis  lazuli,  loaf  and  powder 
fugar,  cinabar,  red  oaker,  dying  woods,  tin,  Ruffia  hides, 
&c.  and  reload  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  goods  juft 
mentioned. 

The  Venetians  generally  fend  there  fourteen  or  fixteen 
large  fhips  annually,  under  convoy  of  two  men  of  war, 
(as  the  Englifh,  French  and  Dutch  commonly  go)  befides 
others  at  different  times  without  convoy;  and  the  Liver- 
nois  alfo  fend  veflels  as  they  find  occafion. 

SNUFF.  Made,  mixed  or  coloured  with  oaker,  um- 
ber, &c.  (except  water  tinged  with  Venetian  red,  or 
fuftic,  yellow  ebony,  touchwood,  or  other  wood,  dirt, 
fand,  or  tobacco-duft  mixed  therewith,  is  forfeited,  with 
three  pounds  for  every  pound  weight,  by  the  maker  or 
feller.     1  Geo.  I.  c.  46.  /.  7. 

The  powers  and  provifions  relating  to  counterfeit  to- 
bacco, are  to  extend  to  the  abufes  in  making  and  mixing 
of  fnuff.     5  Geo.  I.  c.li.f.22. 

The  new  duty  thereon  repealed,  by  12  Geo.  I.  c.  26. 
See  Tobacco. 

SNUFF-SHOP.  The  fnuff-man  buys  tobacco  from 
the  tobacconifts,  or  the  importer,  and  makes  it  into  fe- 
veral forts,  by  means  of  mills  ;  fome  of  which  are  turned 
by  horfes,  and  others  by  water.  Some  of  thefe  fnuff-men 
are  very  great  dealers:  they  moftly  keep  (hop,  and 
fell  great  quantities  of  fnuff  and  tobacco,  not  only  to 
the  retail  (hops  in  this  citv,  but  fend  weekly  many 
hundred  weights  to  the  chief  towns  in  England.  The 
boy  defigned  for  this  trade  needs  only  the  common 
education  of  a  tradefman.  The  mailers  take  from  twenty 
to  forty  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who,  when  out  of 
his  time,  may  get  to  be  a  fhopman;  may  have  the  ma- 
nagement 
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nagement  of  mills ;  or  be  a  rider  for  the  mailer :  but,  if  he 
has  one  hundred  pounds,  and  good  credit,  he  may  fet  up  for 
himfelf;  and,  with  care,  induflry,  and  honefty,  may  en- 
creafe  his  capital,  as  others  have  done,  to  feveral  thoufand 
pounds. 

SNUFF  BOX-MAKER.  The  ufe  of  friuff  has  na- 
turally produced  the  introduction  of  fnuff-boxes  ;  which 
are  made,  not  only  of  all  kinds  of  metal,  either  plain, 
chafed,  or  embellifhed  with  ftones,  enamels,  {hells,  &c. 
but  of  horn,  ivory,  coal,  and  even  paper.  This  has  in- 
troduced feveral  different  trades ;  in  fome  of  which  the 
makers  take  ten  or  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice; 
and  in  others  not  more  than  five  pounds.  In  fome  a  jour- 
neyman cannot  earn  upwards  of  ten  or  twelve  (hillings  a 
week ;  and  in  other  branches  they  may  with  equal  eafe 
earn  upwards  of  twenty  (hillings.  Again,  in  fome  branches, 
a  mafter  may  fet  up  with  twenty  pounds,  and  in  others  it 
will  require  near  an  hundred. 

SOAP,  or  SoPE,  a  kind  of  pafle,  fometimes  hard  and 
dry,  and  fometimes  fofc  and  liquid.  The  principal  foaps 
of  our  manufacture,  are  the  foft,  the  hard,  and  the  ball- 
foap.  They  all  confift  of  an  intimate  union  of  the  fait  of 
pot-afh,  with  oil,  or  fome  animal  fat. 

Every  hundred  weight  of  fuap  imported,  pays  ten  (hil- 
lings  by  Jlat.  2.  TV.  and  M.  fejf.  2.  c.  4.  /.  47.     And 
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2  and  3  Ed.  6.  c.  26. 
19.  made  perpertualj 
c.  7.     12  Ami.  flat. 


every   pound   two-pence.      18  Ann 

penny.    12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  9.  f. 

one  penny.     20  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  i.     And  one   halfpenny. 

12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  19.  /  1. 

White  afhes  not  to  be  exported. 

The  duty  laid  on  foap.  10  Ann.  c, 
and  part  of  general  fund.  3  Geo.  I. 
2.  c.  9. 

Drawback  on  foap  ufed  in  the  woollen  manufactures. 
10  Ann.  c.  19.  /  29.      12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  9.  /■  16. 

Barrels  of  foap  to  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
every  firkin  fixty-four  pounds,  befides  the  tare  of  the 
cafk.  JO  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  8. 

Penalty  of  fwearing  falfe.  10  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  31.  12 
Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  9.  f.  1 8.  Cake-foap  nfeed  not  be  barrel- 
led.    10  Ann.  c.  26.  f.  hi. 

Duties  laid  by  12  Aim.  flat.  2.  c.  9.  made  perpetual. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  in  order  to  be  fubfcribed  into  South-fea 
fund,  and  the  furplus  mortgaged  to  the  bank,  by  2  Geo.  II. 

t-  3- 

Penalty-on  concealing  foap.     1  Geo.  I.  c.  36.  /  14. 

On  beginning  to  work  without  giving  notice.   1 1  Geo.  I. 

<■  3°-  /  33- 

Penalty  on  officers  felfely  admitting  notice.     II  Geo.  I. 

c  3°-  /  38- 

SOAP-BOILER.     This  is  a  laborious  greafy  bufinefs, 

but  abundantly  profitable  ;  it  requires  no  great  (hare  of  in- 
genuity, and  no  more  learning  than  is  neceffary  for  every 
great  trader.  Soap  is  compofed  of  a  lixivium  of  lye  made 
of  kelp,  that  is,  the  fait  of  fea-weed  obtained  by  burn- 
ing, or  the  white  afhes  of  other  vegetables,  to  which  is 
added  a  quantity  of  lime-water.  When  the  lye  has  flood 
long  enough  in  the  vats  to  extract  the  falts  from  the  afhes, 
it  is  drained  off,  and  put  into  a  boiler ;  if  for  hard  foap, 
with  a  quantity  of  oil ;  where  it  is  allowed  to  boil  till  the 
tallow  or  oil  is  fufficiently  incorporated  with  the  lye,  and 
is  become  of  one  thick  confidence  ;  it  is  then  taken  out 
with  ladles,  and  poured  into  fmall  barrels  :  the  hard  foap 
is  put  into  chefts,  and,  when  cold,  taken  oiit,  cut  into 
lengths,  and  laid  up  to  dry. 

Soap-boiling  is  a  very  profitable  bufinefs,  and  requires  a 
great  capital  ;  but  none  ought  to  be  bound  to  it,  who  has 
not  a  profpeCt  of  becoming  mailer.  Thofe  of  this  trade 
take  with  an  apprentice  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
pounds ;  and  it  requires  from  two  thoufand  to  five  thoufand 
pounds  to  fet  up  :  but  there  is  little  room  for  journeymen  ; 
for  if  the  mafter  and  one  man  in  the  houfe  underftand  the 
bufinefs,  the  whole  work  may  be  performed  by  labourers. 
The  wages  received  by  fuch  a  foreman  depend  on  the  bu- 
finefs of  the  mafter,  and  are  in  proportion  to  the  largenefs 
of  his  dealings ;  but  the  others  are  only  paid  as  labourers, 
from  nine  to  twelve  (hillings  a  week. 

SOAP-EARTH,  Steatites,  a  fmooth  unCtuouc  kind  of 
earth  found  in  the  Levant,  and  ufed  as  a  foap. 

The  foap-earth,  Dr.  Smith  tells  us,  is  only  had  in  two 
places  near  Duraclea,  fix:  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Smyrna. 
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It  is  in  effect  of  itfelf  a  fine  foap,   boiling  and  (hooting  up 
out  of  the  earth. 

It  is  gathered  always  before  fun-rife,  and  in  morn- 
ings when  there  falls  no  dew,  fo  that  a  flock  muft  be  laid 
up  in  the  fummer  months  to  ferve  all  the  year.  In  fome 
places  it  comes  up  an  inch  or  two  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  but  the  fun  rifing  on  it  makes  it  fall  again :  every 
morning  there  returns  a  fre(h  crop. 

SOCATARA,  or  Soccatara,  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Red-Sea,  commonly  called  the  (freights  of  Babel- 
Mandel,  is  the  laft  of  the  African  ifles  towards  the  eaft, 
and  neareft  to  the  continent  of  Afia.  This  (ituation 
placing  it  almoft  equidiftant  from  thefe  two  parts  of  the 
world,  renders  it  very  convenient  for  (hips  that  come 
from  India,  Madagafcar,  Mofambique,  or  Melinda,  to 
trade  with  Arabia-Felix,  or  with  Aden,  Mocha,  Mecca, 
and  other  cities  of  the  Red-Sea.  It  produces,  befides 
good  refre(hments  of  all  forts,  aloes  (the  beft  in  the  world) 
ambergreafe,  indigo,  civet,  incenfe,  dragon's  blood,  and 
other  medicinal  drugs,  rice,  tobacco,  and  dates,  of  which 
latter  they  have  fuch  quantities,  as  to  ferve  them  inflead 
of  bread.  All  thefe  commodities  the  natives  either  fell  to 
foreigners  who  touch  there,  or  truck  them  againft  other 
produfls  of  Europe,  or  India. 

SOFALA.     See  African  Coasts. 
SOIL,  folum,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,   denotes 
earth  or  ground  confidered  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
its  mould  for  the  produCl  and  growth  of  vegetables. 

Mr.  Bradley  reduces  all  foils  to  three  heads,  viz.  fand, 
loam,  or  mother-earth,  and  clay.  Gravels,  and  all  the 
open  foils  till  we  come  at  loam,  are  of  the  fandy  race  ; 
and  the  binding  earths  from  loam,  down  to  the  ftiffnefs 
of  chalk,  may  be  ranged  under  the  clay  kind. 

Loam,  or  mother-earth,  is  the  medium  between  the 
two,  and  includes  all  the  intermediate  kinds. 

Each  of  thefe  foils  tends  alike  to  vegetation,  and  each 
has  its  falts  proper  thereto  5  but  in  different  proportions, 
a  peck  of  clay  having  twice  as  much  fait  in  it  as  the  fame 
quantity  of  loam;  and  four  times  as  much  fand. 

Now,  it  is  found  to  be  the  falts  or  juices  of  the  foil, 
not  the  earth  itfelf  that  plants  are  fed  and  fubfifted  by. 
For,  in  many  experiments  of  vegetation  where  plants  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  weight  have  been  produced,  there 
has  been  no  fenfible  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the 
earth. 

Hence,  at  firft  fight,  it  would  feem  that  clay  were  mod 
proper,  and  fand  the  leaft  proper  foil,  to  promote  the 
growth  of  plants,  which  is  contrary  to  experience.  The 
reafon  is,  that  the  parts  of  clay,  being  clofe  wrought  to- 
gether, do  not  fo  eafily  give  out  their  falts,  nor  can  the  ten- 
der fibres  of  many  plants  make  their  wayrthrough  it  in 
fearch  of  their  food.  But,  if  its  parts  be  well  opened  by 
digging  and  breaking  it  into  very  fmall  pieces,  and  thofe 
parts  be  kept  open  by  a  mixture  of  (harp  fand,  or  other 
like  matter,  that  author  adds,  we  (hall  fee  the  effect  of  its 
vigour :  fand,  on  the  other  hand,  giving  \fs  falts  readily, 
puts  forth  its  plants  very  eafily,  and  will  make  them  ger- 
minate a  full  month  fodner  than  clay  ;  but,  as  it  is  hafly, 
it  is  foon  fpent.  The  fun's  warmth  calls  up  all  its  warmth 
early  in  the  fpring.  and  there  is  but  little  left  for  them  to 
fubfift  on  long,  if  the  heat  continue. 
SOISSONS.  Set  Champagne. 
SOK,  or  Soc.     See  Ken. 

SOL,  or  fou,  a  (hilling,  a  French  coin  of  billon,  i.  e. 
copper  with  a  little  filver  mixed,  equal  to  twelve  deniers, 
or  French  pence  ;  and  the  twentieth  part  of  the  livre  or 
pound. 

The  French  fol  is  now  worth  upwards  of  an  Englifh. 
halfpenny,  or  the  twenty-third  part  of  an  Englifh  (hilling. 
See  Coin. 

SOLDER,  Sodder,  or  Soder,  a  metallic  or  mi- 
neral compofition  ufed  in  foldering  or  joining  together 
other  metals. 

Solders  are  made  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead, 
always  obferving  that  in  the  compofition  there  be  fome  of 
the  metal  to  be  foldered  mixed  with  fome  higher  and  finer 
metals. 

Goldfmiths  ufually  make  four  kinds  of  folder,  viz.  fol- 
der of  eight,  where  to  feven  parts  of  filver,  there  is  one 
of  brafs  or  copper ;  folder  of  fix,  where  only  a  fixth  part 
is  copper;  folder  of  four,  and  folder  of  three.     It  is  the 

mixture 
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rilixture  of  copper  in  the  folder  that  makes  raifed  plate 
always  come  cheaper  than  flat.  The  folder  ufed  by 
plumbers  is  made  of  two  pounds  of  lead  to  one  of  block- 
tin.  Its  goodnefs  is  tried  by  melting  it,  and  pouring  the 
bignefs  of  a  crown  piece  on  a  table;  for,  if  good,  there 
will  arife  little  bright  Alining  ftars  therein. 

The  folder  for  copper  is  made  like  that  of  the  plumbers, 
only  with  copper  and  tin  ;  for  very  nice  works,  inftead  of 
tin,  they  fometimes  ufe  a  quantity  of  filver.  See  Copper. 

Solder  for  tin  is  made  of  two-thirds  of  tin,  and  one  of 
lead ;  but  where  the  work  is  delicate,  as  in  organ-pipes, 
where  the  juncture  is  fcarce  difcernable,  it  is  made  one 
part  of  tin-glafs,  and  three  of  pewter.  The  duke  of 
Florence's  nail,  anciently  fo  much  admired,  as  being  half 
iron,  and  half  gold,  whereas  thefe  two  metals  were 
deemed  irreconcileable,*  was  joined  by  a  kind  of  folder 
made  by  Turneiffer,  an  ingenious  chemift  of  Venice ;  the 
fecret  whereof  was  never  difcovered  till  published  by 
Tachenius.  The  folder  is  a  little  of  Cyprus  vitriol  put  be- 
tween the  gold  and  the  iron.  For  the  great  acidity  of  the 
gold  naturally  reduces  the  iron  into  a  fcoria  or  ruft,  when 
the  two  are  applied  immediately  over  one  another  ;  but 
this  inconvenience  is  removed  by  the  interpofition  of  a 
little  copper,  be  it  in  the  fmalleft  quantity  imaginable. 

SOLDERING,  sr  Sod  d  e  r  i  ng,  among  mechanics,  the 
joining,  or  fattening  together  two  pieces  of  the  fame 
metal,  or  of  two  different  metals,  by  the  fufion  and  ap- 
plication of  fome  metallic  compofition  on  the  extremities 
of  the  metals  to  be  joined. 

Goldfmiths  folder  with  filver  and  brafs  or  copper  mixed 
together  ;  plumbers  with  lead  and  tin.  Copper  is  ufually 
foldered  with  tin ;  fometimes,  according  to  that  work, 
with  a  mixture  of  copper  and  filver.  In  foldering  all 
thefe  metals  they  generally  ufe  borax  in  powder,  and 
fometimes  rolin. 

As  to  iron,  it  is  fufficient  to  beat  it  red-hot,  and, 
the  two  extremeties  being  in  this  cafe  hammered  toge- 
ther, by  this  means  they  become  incorporated. 

SOLEURRE.  The  capital  city  of  the  canton  with 
the  fame  name  in  Switzerland,  has  very  fine  fortifica- 
tions, and  is  feated  in  a  country  extremely  pleafant ; 
the  Aar  dividing  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts.  It 
ferves  as  a  depofit  of  the  goods  imported  to  Switzerland, 
by  way  of  Schaffhoufe  and  Bafil,  and  which  are  loaded 
for  Yverden  by  the  lake  of  Bienne.  At  Alten,  a  fmall 
town  on  the  Aar,  and  dependent  on  Soleurre,  befides 
other  parts  of  the  canton,  are  made  a  quantity  of  wool- 
len knit  {lockings,  and  fome  hats,  and  cutlery  ware. 

SOLLICITOR  in  CHANCERY.  The  education  of 
a  follicitor  in  chancery  fliould  be  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  an  attorney  at  common-law  ;  but  he  is  bound 
to  a  follicitor,  or  to  one  of  the  clerks  in  chancery.  In- 
deed, every  attorney,  fworn  of  any  of  the  other  courts, 
may  pradtife  as  a  follicitor;  but  this  is  always  done  in  the 
name  of  a  follicitor  fworn  in  chancery,  who  makes  it 
his  fole  bufinefs  to  attend  that  court. 

SOLOWITZJOGDA,  is  a  Mufcovite  city  celebrated 
for  its  trade,  where  are  many  good  fubftantial  merchants, 
and  excellent  artificers,  particularly  in  works  of  filver, 
copper,  and  ivory.  It  has  alfo  in  its  neighbourhood  many 
felt  ponds,  that  produce  .a  great  deal  of  that  commodity 
for  tranfportation  to  Vologda,  and  feveral  other  places, 
even  as  far  as  Archangel. 

SOLVIT  AD  DIEM,  is  a  plea  in  aflion  of  debt  on  a 
bond,  bill,  &c.  that  the  money  was  paid  at  the  day  limited. 
Mod.  Cas.  22.  To  a  bond  of  thirty  years  ftanding  the  de- 
•  -fendant  pleaded  yo/w'r  ad  diem,  relying  on  the  prefumption; 
the  plaintiff  proved  payment  of  intereft  two  years  after  the 
day.;  this'  falfifies  the  plea :  the  defendant  mould  have 
pleaded  upon  the  act  for  amendment  of  the  law,  that  he 
paid  the  money  after  the  day.      I  Strange  652. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.  Few  counties  produce  fo  great 
a  variety  as  this,  both  for  home  and  foreign  markets ;  as 
here  is  corn  in  plenty,  lead,  copper,  lapis  calaminaris, 
Cryftal,  coals,  and  woad  for  dying.  The  oxen  in  this  coun- 
ty equal  in  fize  thofe  in  Lincolnlhire,  and  the  fheep  are  as 
numerous  as  in  Dorfetlhire,  Wilts,  &c.  which  afford  the 
natives  a  fufficient  fupply  of  wools  for  their  large  manufac- 
tures of  almoft  all  forts  of  woollen,  fuch  as  broad-cloth, 
mixt  or  medleys,  ferges,  druggets,  duroys,  and  fluffs  of 
many  denominations;  ftockings,  both  worfled  and  yarn, 
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kerfeys,  fhalloons,  &c;  At  Chedder  are  made  fhofe  ce- 
lebrated cheefes,  which  excel  the  Parmefan,  to  an  unpre- 
judiced tafte;  and  extra  of  thefe,  this  county  with  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Wiltfhire,  fends  yearly  to  Morden,  or  Mag- 
dalen Hill  fair,  near  Winchester,  about  fifteen  hundred 
tuns,  which  are  fold  iri  one  day  ;  this  fair  is  held  annually 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  and  is  the  greateft  for  this 
commodity  in  England. 

SOMPAYE,  is  the  fmalleft  fiiver  Coin  Current  at  Siarn ;' 
it  was  worth  two  fols  and  demi-pite  French  money,  when 
the  ounce  of  filver  was  only  valued  at  three  and  a  half  li- 
vres.  It  is  the  half  of  a  fouang,  and  twelve  to  thirteen 
Siamefe  caches  are  given  for  one  fompaye,  or  four  hundred 
cowries.  The  fompaye  is  divided  into  two  payes,  the  paye 
into  two  clams ;  but  thefe  two  forts  of  money  are  only  ima- 
ginary, and  not  current  fpecies ;  the  fompaye  and  its  di- 
minutions ferve  alfo  for  weights ;  the  clam  weighing  twelve 
grains  of  rice,  and  the  other  riling  in  proportion. 

SOMPI,  a  fmall  weight  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
dagafcar  ufe  for  gold  and  filver ;  it  weighs  but  one  Paris" 
dragme,  and  yet  it  is  the  heavieft  weight  thefe  ifianders 
have;  they  not  knowing  what  the  ounce  or  pound  is,  nor 
have  they  any  thing  anfwering  to  them;  the  diminutions 
of  the  fompi,  are  the  vari,  or  demi-gros,  the  facare,  or 
fcruple,  the  nanqui  or  demi-fcruple,  and  the  nanque,  equal 
to  fix  grains. 

SOOT,  an  earthy,  volatile  matter,  arifing  from  wood, 
coals,  and  other  fuel,  along  with  the  fmoak,  by  the  acti- 
on of  the  fire;  or  rather  it  is  the  fmoak  itfelf  fixed  and 
detained  on  the  fides  of  the  chimney. 

Soot  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  manure  for  corn  lands, 
efpecially  where  the  ground  is  cold.  The  dyers  alfo  make 
confiderable  ufe  of  foot,  for  a  kind  of  dun  colour. 

SORDIS,  a  fmall  money  current  at  Ormus,  in  the  Per- 
fian  Gulph,  being  worth  four  payes,  and  the  paye  ten  be- 
forchs.     S^Besorch. 

SOUND,  in  geography,  implies  a  ftreight,  or  inlet  of 
the  fea,  between  two  head-lands. 

The  famous  ftreight  which  joins  the  German  Ocean  to 
the  Baltic,  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Sound. 

This  paffage  or  ftreights,  called  the  Sundr,  or  Sound,  fo 
famous  in  all  the  northern  countries,  is  between  the  ifle  of 
Sia;land,  and  the  terra  firma  of  Scania.  On  the  Swede's 
fide  is  the  city  of  Helfingburgh,  wih  a  ruined  caftle,  between 
which  and  Elfinore  all  the  fhips  who  trade  to  the  Baltick, 
pafs  and  repafs,  fo  that  it  may  juftly  be  faid,  that  after  the 
ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  this  is  the  moft  important  and  fre- 
quented one  in  Europe. The  lofs  of  the  province  of  Schonen, 
(which,  with  the  three  adjoining,  were  given  to  the  Swedes 
by  treaty  in  1658)  was  very  confiderable  to  the  Danes,  in 
regard  to  this  celebrated  paffage,  as  they  were  matters  of 
the  one,  whilft  they  continued  pofteflbrs  of  the  other ;  it  is 
true,  that  by  treaties,  the  right  they  had  is  exprefly  re- 
ferved  to  them,  and  in  virtue  thereof,  they  make  all  lhips 
pay  the  impoft  at  palling,  excepting  the  Swedes,  who 
were  excufed  till  1720,  when  the  treaty  of  Stockholm, 
figned  the  fourteenth  of  July,  between  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  reunited  and  confirmed  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  toll,  to  the  firft  of  thefe  crowns  for  ever ;  to  which 
the  Swede  fhips  have  always  fince  fubmitted  like  thofe  of 
other  nations;  yet  they  cannot  judge  their  right  to  be  as 
firm  and  fecure,  as  if  they  were  mailers  of  both  coafts  as 
formerly;  for  they  may  have  the  title  as  formerly,  but  not 
the  power  to  fupport  their  claim,  in  cafe  of  any  difagree- 
ment  with  the  Swede,  which,  whilft  they  poffefled  the  other 
(hore,  was  uncontroulable.  The  cuftoms  have  been  vari- 
ous, according  as  times,  and  the  interefts  of  princes  have 
fuited,  and  the  levying  them  have  given  birth  to  many 
difputes,  too  long  to  be  recited  here ;  however  we  ihall 
juft  mention  the  fuppofed  origin  of  this  toll,  which  it  is 
afferted,  took  rife  from  a  general  confent  of  merchants 
trading  to  the  Baltic,  readily  to  contribute  a  fmall  fum  for 
the  railing  and  fupport  of  fome  lights  on  thecoaft,  to  ferve 
in  dark  and  tempeftuous  nights,  as  guides  to  the  difconfo- 
late  failors :  by  this  means  the  paffage  of  the  found  foon 
became  frequented,  to  the  entire  neglect  and  difufeof  the 
Great  Belt.  But  as  many  difputed  the  payment  of  the 
aforefaid  trifling  contribution,  and  nothing  had  been  regu- 
lated to  decide  the  difference  that  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
various  fizes  and  burthens  of  the  fhips  fubject  to  its  pay- 
ments ;  the  Danes  began  in  fucceflion  of  time  to  conftitute 
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themfelves  matters  of  the  affair,  and  to  exadl  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  force  or  weaknefs  of  thofe  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal,  or  proporcionably  to  their  fituation  with 
the  princes  or  ftates  to  which  the  (hips  belonged;  which 
induced  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  fix  the  toll  for  his  fub- 
jefts  of  the  feventeen  provinces,  by  a  treaty  concluded  with 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  figned  at  Spire  on  the  Rhine, 
at  two  nobles,  a  gold  coin  valued  at  fix  (hillings  and  eight- 
pence  Englifh,  for  each  (hip  of  two  hundred  tun,  or  un- 
der, on  entring  or  coming  out  of  the  Sound  ;  and  for  all 
(hips  above  two  hundred   tun,    three.     This  treaty  re- 
mained in  force,  till  the  Dutch  (hook  of  the  Spanifh  yoke  ; 
but  as  their  contentions  with  that  crown,  expofed  them  to 
the  impofitions  of  the  Danes,  thefe  laft  taking' advantage 
of  the  conjuncture,  raifed  this  tax  to  an  exceffive  height, 
which  abufe  the  Dutch  had  not  leifure  to  think  of  redreff- 
ing,  at  a  jun&ure  when  their  wars  and  troubles  engaged 
their  whole  attention;  however,  in  the  year  1600,  they 
combined  with  the  Lubeckers,  jointly  to  oppofe  fo  exorbi- 
tant a  duty,  as  was  equally  laid  on  their  fubjeiEts ;  from 
which  time  the  Dutch  paid  more  or  lefs,    according  to 
their  good  or  bad  fortune;  but  in  general  they  paid  but  lit- 
tle.    Denmark  and  the  United  Provinces  (as  fovereigns) 
made  the  firft  treaty  about  this  toll,  as  Mr.  Savary  fays,  in 
1647,  by  which  they  fubmitted  to  pay  a  certain  fum  for 
each  veflel  pafling  the  Sound ;  and  as  this  treaty  was  only 
for  forty  years,  it  confequently  expired  in  1687,  when  a 
provifional  one  was  concluded  according  to  the  faid  author, 
for  four  years  longer,  in  the  expectation  of  adjufting  at 
leifure,  a  more  durable  and  folemn  agreement ;   of  the 
many  difputes  fubfifting  between  the  contracting  powers 
about  this  and   feveral   other  affairs.     Mr.  Jean   Pierre 
Ricard,  in  his  book  entitled,  Le  Negoce  d'Amfterdam, 
printed  in  1722,  fays,  (p.  435)  that  the  abovementioned 
firft  treaty,  was  concluded  on  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft, 
1645,  and  renewed  for  twenty  years  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
1 701,  with  a  regulation  what  (hips,  and  all  forts  of  goods 
belonging  to  that  nation,  are  to  pay  Sound  duty.  LaMar- 
tiniere  is  alfo  agreed  in  the  year,  and  adds,  that  it  was  like- 
wife  adjufted  by  this  treaty,  that  the  fubjeils  of  the  United 
Provinces  fhould  pay  toll  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  on  all 
merchandizes,  which  with  the  complaifance  of  our  king 
James  I.  in  favour  of  the  Danes,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
own  fubjedls,  out  of  regard  to  the  princefs  of  Denmark, 
whom  he   had  married,    confirmed  that  king's   ufurped 
title,  to  what  was  otherwife  precarious;  and  as  time  and 
treaties  have  now  rendered  it  a  fort  of  due,  we  (hall  confi- 
der  it  in  this  light,  and  give  an  account  of  it,  on  the  foot- 
ing it  is  at  prefent. 

The  Englifh  treaties  with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  are 
founded  on  thofe  the  Dutch  have  made  with  it ;  the  firft 
in  1667,  but  this  fpeaks  nothing  of  the  Sound,  fo  the 
fubfequent  one  in  1670,  is  that  wherein  the  conceffion  of 
the  paffage  duty  is  made ;  it  contains  forty-two  articles, 
expreffing,  that  a  perfeft  peace  and  friendfhip  (hall  com- 
mence and  be  eftablifhed  between  the  two  crowns ;    of 
which  neither  (hall  confent  to  any  thing  prejudicial  to  the 
other.     That  they  (hall  not  aflift  each  others  enemies  if 
aggreffors,    but  England  to  aflift   Denmark  if   invaded. 
Each  party  to  be  comprehended  in  any  treaty  made  with 
others,  and  a  freedom  of  trade  to  be  carried  on  between 
the  two  kingdoms  ;  Englifh  not  to  come  to  prohibited 
ports  without  licence,  or  ftrefs  of  weather,  nor  the  Danes 
to  any  of   the  Britifh  colonies.     Danes  may  import  all 
things  of  their  own  growth  or  manufacture,  and  fuch  as 
come  from  any  part  of  the  river  Elbe,    into  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and  the  Englifh  have  the  fame  li- 
berty for  introducing  all  the  products  of  his  Britannick 
majefty's  dominions  into  any  part  of  Denmark  or  Nor- 
way, except  ports  prohibited;  though  in  cafe  any  (Gran- 
gers have  hereafter  liberty  to  bring  all  forts  of  goods  into 
prohibited  ports,  both  parties  refpe£tively  (hall  have  the 
fame  privilege.     Neither  to  pay  any  greater  duties  than 
other  ftrangers,  excepting  the  Swedes  in  Denmark.    Both 
nations  have  leave  to  bring  all  goods  into  their  proper 
ftorehoufes  refpedtively,  and  neither  party  obliged  to  come 
into  any  port,  where  he  is  not  bound,  nor  (being  forced 
in)  obliged  to  unlade  or  fell  any  part  of  his  goods.     Tho' 
prohibited  timber  be  laden  on  an  Englifh  (hip,  fhe  (hall 
not  be  fearched  after  it  is  aboard,  nor  fhall  the  (hip  or  any 
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Btitifh  fubjeft  be  arretted  or  molefted  for  it,  he.  Englifh' 
(hips  pafling  the  Sound  to  have  the  benefit  of  deferring  pay- 
meet  of  the  cuftom  till   their  return,  on   bringing  with 
them  certificates    under  the  feal   of   the  proper  officers, 
teftifying  that  the  (hips   belong  to  Britifh  fubjecfts ;  and 
likewife  that  before  their  paffage  they  give  fecurity  to  pay 
it  at  their  return,  and  if  they  (hall  not  return,  in  three 
months  at  fartheft.     Goods  landed  at  Elfinore,  with  an 
intention  to  tranfport  them  elfewhere,  (hall  pay  no  duties 
but  what  the  Dutch  or  any  other  ftrangers  pay.     Britifh 
(hips  and  fubjefls  to  be  difpatched  immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Elfinore,  without  a  preference  to  any  other  nation, 
except  the  inhabitants  of  certain   places,  who  have  an- 
ciently held  a  privilege  to  that  purpofe,  and  ftilldo.     The 
fubjefls  of  either  prince  dying  in  the  others  dominions, 
(hall  have  his  eftate  preferved  for  the  ufe  of  the  right  heir, 
&c.     The  fubjetfts  of  either  of  the  confederates  may  trade 
with  enemies  of  the  other,  unlefs  in  befieged  places,   or 
with  contraband  goods.     A  merchant  may   freely  refide 
where  he  trades,  and  duties  only  to  be  paid  according  to 
printed  tariffes.     Englifh  (hips  trading  to  Norway  (hall  be 
re  meafured,  that  thus  commerce  may  be  better  regulated 
than  hitherto.     That  the  freedom  of  navigation  durino  the 
war,  which  either  party  may  have  with  any  other  may  be 
obferved,  paffports  and  certificates  (hall  be  given  to  the 
allies  (hips,  and  the  (hips  bearing  fuch  certificate  (hall  not 
be   fearched   on  producing  it.      Englifh  fhips  pafling  by 
Gluckftad,  and  other  places  fubjefl  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark on  the  Elbe,  (hall  be  free  from  all  cuftoms  and  fearch. 
Any  injury  done  to  either  party's  fubje&s  in  the  other's 
territories,  (hall  be  punifhed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.     No  fhips,  or  goods  laden  on  fhips,  belonging 
to  either  party,  (hall  be  adjudged  prize,  but  by  due  form 
of  law.     Juftice  to  be  administered  according  to  the  laws 
of  each  country  refpectively.     In  cafe  of  fhipwreck,  the 
goods,    &c.   (hall  be  preferved  for  the  owners.     Ships, 
commanders  of  fhips,  goods,  &c.  not  to  be  arretted  or 
feifed,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  cafes  of 
debt.     Merchants,  mariners,  &c.  to  have  the  liberty  of 
wearing,  or  carrying  arms.     Ships  fleering  the  fame  courfe, 
fhall  have  the  benefit  of  each  other's  convoys.     Pirates 
(hall  not  be  protected  by  either  party.     The  fubjefls  of 
either  party  (hall  have  free  accefs  at  all  times  to  each 
other's  ports,  but  men  of  war  not  to  exceed  fix  in  num- 
ber, except  forced  in,  and  then  to  give  notice  to  the  ma- 
giftrate.     Neither  fubjefls  fliall  take  letters  of  mart  from 
any  prince  or  ftate  in  war  with  the  other.     Ships  taken  in 
port  by  a  third  party  (hall  be  reftored  ;  and  feamen  taken 
on  board  any  prize,  that  are  the  fubjects  of  either  crown, 
(hall  be  fet  free.     If  a  (hip  laden  with  prohibited  goods  is 
taken,  no  bulk  (hall  be  broken  till  an  inventory  be  made  in 
the  admiralty.     No  men  of  war  to  injure  the  fubjefls  of 
the  other  prince  ;  and  in  cafe  they  do,  they  (hall  be  liable 
to  make  fatisfadtion,  as  it  (hall  be  adjudged  on  trial  in  the 
courts  of  admiralty,  or  by  commiffioners  appointed  by  the 
contracting  kings  refpectively.    Sentence  concerning  prizes 
(hall  be  given  according  to  juftice,  and  upon  complaint  of 
any  fentence,  the  caufe  fhall  be  reheard.     No  goods  (hall 
be  fold  before  fentence  but  by  mutual  confent,  and  to  pre- 
vent perifhing.     Confuls  to  be  appointed  ;  no  private  in- 
jury to  break  this  treaty,  nor  reprilals  to  be  granted,  but 
upon  denial  or  delay  of  juftice.     The  Englifh  to  enjoy  all 
privileges  enjoyed  by  any  ftrangers  in  Denmark,  the  Swedes 
only  excepted.     Former  treaties,    not  contrary  to   this, 
confirmed,  and  the  ratifications  to  be  exchanged  within 
three  months. 

The  aforementioned  treaty,  made  between  the  Danes 
and  the  Dutch,  under  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1 701,  for 
twenty  years  ;  and  another  between  Denmark  and  France, 
dated  at  Copenhagen,  the  twenty-third  of  Auguft,  1742, 
for  fifteen  years,  being  much  the  fame  in  fubftarice  as  the 
preceding  with  us,  we  omit  giving  the  particulars  of  them, 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  cenfure  of  prolixity  ;  but  (hall 
proceed  to  cummunicate  the  rules  for  ftriking  to  the  cattle 
at  Cronenburg  near  Elfinore. 

I.  Ships  from  the  north,  as  foon  as  they  get  the  higheft 
church  fpire.  (N.  B.  It  is  blown  down,  and  the  fteeple 
covered  with  boards)  and  the  northernmoft  fteeple  in 
Cronenburgh  to  bear  in  one  S.  W.  and  by  W.  muft  lower 
their  top-gallant  or  topfails,  and  continue  fo  until  they  are 
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jjaft  the  cattle,  and  have  the  two  northern  moft  fteeples  of 
Cronenburgh  to  bear  inr  one  W.  and  by  N.  and  then  may 
again  hoift  them. 

II.  Ships  from  the  fouth  muft  have  lowered  before  they 
get  the  two  north  fteeples  of  Cronenburg  W.  and  by  N. 
and  continue  fo  until  the  church  fpire  and  north  fteeple  of 
the  caftle  bear  in  one  S.  W.  and  by  W.  They  who  neg- 
lefl  in  thefe  two  articles  may  be  fired  at  from  the  caftle. 

III.  Such  fhips  as  carry  (landing  or  flying  top-gallant 
fails,  (hall  lower  them  down  to  the  cap,  and  if  they  have 
but  one  top-gallant  fail,  muft  at  the  fame  time  lower  their 
fore-top  fail  half  maft  down  ;  if  no  top-gallant  fails,  then 
both  top-fails  half  maft  down.  All  veffels  who  have  no 
caps,  muft  lower  their  top-fails  entirely  down.  Ships  who 
have  only  low  fails  are  exempted  from  lowering. 

IV.  Ships  turning  to  windward,  with  a  fcant  or  little 
wind,  and  the  current  fo  ftrong  againft  them  that  it  would 
force  them  aftern  in  cafe  they  lower,  then  it  is  not  re- 
quired, but  on  a  flag  being  hoifted  from  the  caftle,  are  ex- 
cufed,  and  may  do  their  beft. 

V.  In  cafe  a  ftiip  is  fired  at  from  the  caftle,  and  the  maf- 
ter  and  people  will  make  oath  that  he  lowered  as  in  the  firft 
and  fecond  article,  or  could  not  do  it  to  prevent  driving 
aftern  by  wind  or  current,  he  is  free  from  paying  the  (hot ; 
but  if  his  people  refufe  to  take  fuch  oath,  he  muft  pay. 
If  the  mafter  fails  without  paying  the  perfon  who  clears 
him  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  he  muft  pay  the  money  when  it 
is  proved  who  the  mafter  was  :  charge  one  guinea  ;  to  the 
boat  one  fhilling. 

The  ninth  of  April,  1687,  the  king  iflued  a  placard, 
ordering  the  following  fees  to  be  taken  at  the  found. 

Rixdollars. 
To  the  direftor  of  the  cuftoms  — 

To  the  four  chamberlains  I 

To  the  feal  prefler,  for  ftamped  paper,  and  his  trouble  i 
To  the  toll  infpedor  for  himfelf  and  three  boatmen     1 

By  another  placard  of  June  15,  1701. 

Rixdollars. 
To  the  director  of  the  cuftoms  \ 

To  the  four  chamberlains  1 

To  the  feal  prefler,  for  ftampt  paper,  and  his  trouble   \ 
The  tranflator  extorts  eight  ftivers  for  each  cocket. 

Such  of  the  above  fees  as  are  now  taken,  fome  of  the  com- 
miffioners  charge  in  crown  money,  which  is  apprehended 
to  be  an  abufe,  as  they  ought  only  to  be  charged  in  current 
money. 

The  following  are  the  Sound  duties  on  fuch  goods  as  are 
commonly  carried  from,  or  brought  to  England,  which 
we  thought  would  be  fufKciently  fatisfaftory  to  our  readers, 
without  fwelling  the  account,  by  an  amplification  of  what 
all  other  nations  pay  on  the  commodities  that  compofe  their 
trade. 

Rix.  Sti. 
Ale  or  beer,  the  8  hogftieads,  at  4^  o     36 

Alegar  O     36 

Alum,  the  fchippont  o     12 

Almonds,  the  100  lb.  o       9 

Apples,  the  laft  of- 12  barrels  o     12 

Apothecary's  drugs,  the  Hefpond,  valued  at  36  rix-  0 

dollars  o     IS 

o       9 

0  12 

1  o 
o      6 

O  12 

0  12 

1  O 
O  9 
o  6 

0  3 
o  6 
o     15 

0  3 
o  6 
o    36 


Annifeeds,  the  icolb. 

Antimony,  the  fchippont 

Anchor  and  locks,  the  fchocks  of  60 

Argol,  the  fchippont 

Arfenic,  ditto 

Allies,  weed,  the  laft  of  12  barrels,  or  12  fchip. 

Pot,  ditto  ditto 
Auri  pigmentum,   the  ioolb. 
Bacon,  the  fchippont 
Balks,  great,  of  oak,  the  piece 
Fir,  4  ditto 

Small  ditto,  20  ditto 
Bays,  the  fingle  piece 

Double 
Beef,  faked,   the  laft  of  12  barrels 

Books,  printed,  the  ioolb.  valued  at  36  rixdollars  o     18 

Brafs,  or  brafs  wire,   the  fchippont  O     24 

Wrought,  the  100  lb.  valued  at  ?6  rixdol-  0 

lars  °     l8 

Brimftone,  the  laft  of  12  fchip.  1       o 
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Brandy,  French  of  Spanifh,  the  hogfiiead 
Corn  the  barrel 
Rhenifti,  the  auln 
Bay  berries,  the  200  lb. 
Bifcuit  or  bread  of  wheat,  the  4  barrels 

Rye 
Butter,  the  barrel 
Brazil  wood,  the  5001b. 
Briftles,  the  fchippt.  valued  at  36  rixdollars 
Cables,  cordage,  or  cable  yarn,  the  fchippt. 
Calicoes,  the  8  pieces 
Capers,  the  pipe,  or  two  hogfheads 
Cards,  for  playing,  or  for  wool*  the  10  dozen 
Copper,  the  fchippont 

Wrought,  the  rool.  valued  at  72  rixdol- 

lars  °  & 

Cheefe,  the  fchippont  o  4 

Cork,  the  30  bundles  o  36 

Copperas,    calamin,   or  cremor  tartari,  the  fchip.  o  6 

Cottonwool,  the  ioolb.  o  ig 

Cardamoms,  cinnamon,  cloves,  or  cochineal,  the  , 

ioolb.  o  36 

Corn,  barley,  the  laft  of  20  barrels  0  24 

Beans,  peafe,  oats,  or  buck-wheat,  the  laft 

of  12  barrels  °  rz 

Malt,  the  laft  of  20  ditto  o  18 

Rye,  ditto  20  o  12 

Wheat,  ditto  20  r  o 

Coriander  and  currans,  the  200  o  9 

Cafques,  the  50  pieces  o  6 

Cloth,  of  filk,  the  piece  o  9 

Fine,  or  fhort  cloths,  or  double  dozens,  the 

two  pieces  °  9 
Coarfe,  or  long  cloths,  or  dozens,  the  four 

pieces  9 

Canvas,  or  cambrick,  the  4  pieces  o  15 

Camlet,  the  4  pieces  o  10 

Camel's  hair,  the  25  lb.  o  15 

Calamancoes,  the  8  pieces  o  10 

Campeachy  wood,  the  500  lb.  o  18 

Carra way  feeds,  the  ioolb.  o  9 

Canary  feed,  the  calk  o  6 

Chefnuts,  the  36  facks  o  36 

Cyder,  the  hogfhead  o  12 

Cavear,  the  fchippont,  valued  at  18  rixdollars  o  9 

Coffee,  the  ioolb  o  24 

Clockwork,  the  ioolb.  valued  at  36  rixdollars  o  18 

Crooked  wood,  or  timber,  25  pieces  o  36 

Deals,  of  oak  or  fir,  above  20  feet  the  fchock  1  o 

Calfhamn  deals  under  20  feet  0  24 

Pruflia  o  36 

Common,  10  to  14  feet  the  1000  o  36 

Diaper,  or  drilling,  the  20  pieces  o  30 

Dates,  the  ioolb.  o  9 

Damafk,  of  filk,  the  piece                                <  o  .12 

Linen,  4  pieces  o  10 

Woollen,   8  pieces  o  10 

Druggets,                        2  pieces  o  9 

Down,  the  fchippont  o  36 

Eals,  the  laft,  of  12  barrels  o  30 

Elephants  teeth,  the  piece  o  36 

Fifh,  Cod,  the  laft,  of  12  barrels  o  12 

Stock,  the  laft,  12  fchippont  or  1000  filh  o  30 

Salmon,  the  barrel  o  5 

Salted  herrings,  ditto  o  2 

Red  ditto,  the  laft  of  20  ftraaes,  or  20,000  o  12 

Feathers,  coarfe,  the  fchippont  o  6 

Flannels,  8  pieces  of  25  ells  each  o  10 

Flax  dreft,  the  fchippont  o  36 

undreft,  as  fine  clean  Narva,  Marlenburgh, 

Heilin,   Eflmifh,     Podolick,   Rakitzker, 

and  Pater-nofter,  the  4  fchippont  1  o 

coarfe,  half  clean,  Farken,  Raflen,  Cour- 

land,  Pruflia,  Rafiets,  Memels,  Marien- 

burgb,  the  6  fchippont  1  o 

Tow,  the  5  fchippont  o  18 

Figs,  the  1 8  bafkets,  8oolb.  o  18 

Fernambuck  wood,   1000  lb.  o  30 

Flounders  dry,  the  20,000  o  1-2 

Frieze,  the  piece  o  6 

Flour 


sou 


sou 


Rix. 

Flour  of  wheat,  200  lb.  d 

Barley,  or  rye,  the  laft  of  12  barrels  o 

Gauls,  or  gum,  the  200  lb.  o 

Gadza,                       12  o 
Glafs  for  windows,  Englifh,    French,    Lubeck 
and  Dantzick,  the  8  cherts 

Venice,  drinking  ditto,  the  chert  o 

Bottles,  the  ton,  4  hhd.  and  30  fchocks  o 

2  pipes  o 

Quart  bottles,  100  doz.  50  rixdollars  o 

Grains  of  guinea,  501b.  o 

Ginger                  100  o 

Green        50  o 

Gunpowder,  100  lb.  o 

Gloves,  Ruffia,  or  Courland,  250  pair  o 

Leather,  1  doz,  value  2  rixdollars  o 

Hats,  Felt,  the  calk  o 

Beaver,  the  doz.  value  48  rixdollars  o 

Caftor  24  -  o 

Honey,  the  hogfhead  O 

Hops,  the  fchippont  O 

Horfes  the  pair                                   .  -  o 

Hair,  camels  or  coneys,  the  50  lb.  o 

Hemp,  the  fchippont  o 

Tow,  10  ditto  o 

Haberdafhery  ware,  100  lb.  value  at  36  rixdollars     o 

Hides,  elks,  harts,  bucks,  or  Ruffia,  the  decker  o 

Salted                                              ditto  o 

Dry,  the                                      5  ditto  o 

Ruffia,  the  fchippont  o 

Handfpokes,  the  500  o 

Iron,  wire,  or  pans,  the  100  lb.  o 

Stoves,  plates,  or  pots,  the  fchippont  o 

Bars,  bats,  bolts,  hoops,  anchors  and  guns, 

the  fchippont 

Wrought,  100  lb.  valued  at  24  rixdollars  o 

Old,  the  fchippont  o 

Oftermunds,  the  fchippont  o 

Indigo,  the  100  lb.                                   ■  o 

Ifinglafs,  the  100  lb.  o 

Juniper  berries,  200  lb.  o 

Kerfies,  the  8  pieces  o 

Lace,  filk  or  ferret,  the  4  lb.  o 

Thread,  wool,  cottot,  hair,  the  iolb.  o 

Gold  and  filver,  the  pound               -  o 

Lemons,  the  12  cherts,  or  3600  o 

Pickled,  the  pipe,  or  2  hogflieads  o 

Linfeed,  the  laft,  of  24  barrels  o 

Lignum  viue,  the  100  lb.  o 

Leather,  Ruffia,  or  Scotch,  the  decker  i    o 

Spanifh,  Cordovan,  Turkey  and  buff  ditto  o 

Sems,  the  10  decker  o 

Bafanes,  ditto  O 

Tanned,  or  fole,  100  lb.  O 

Alumed,  or  white,  500  pieces  o 

Linen,  Callicoes,  the  16  pieces  o 

Flax,  20  ditto  o 

Holland,  Silefia,  andWeftphalia,  the  4  pieces  o 

Tow  linen,  Crocus,  Dantzick  tow,  ditto 

the  40  pieces 

Hemp,  black  tow  80  pieces  o 

Canvas,  8  ditto  O 

Damafks,   12  ditto  O 

Drilling,  20  pieces,  or  500  arfbins  o 

From  Peterfburg,  all  forts,  40  pieces  or 

2000  arfhins 

Lead,  the  fodder,  ton,  or  6  fchippont  o 

Shot,  the  100  lb.  o 

Red,  or  white,  the  100  lb.  o 

Logwood,  the  800  lb.  o 

Mart  15  palms,  and  upwards,  the  pieces  o 

Small                  v  O 

For  boats,  the  fchock  I 

Muftard  feed,  the  laft  of  12  barrels  o 

Mace,  50  lb.  o 

Mats,  from  Peterfburg  the  1000  o 

Mohair,  50  lb.  o 

Nutmegs,  50  lb.  O 

Nuts,  the  laft  of  12  barrels,  or  36  facks  o 

Nails,  Holland's  and  Lubeck's,  the  centner  o 
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Tree  nails,  for  fhips,  the  40,000 
Oars,  great,  the  fchock 

Small  ditto 
Oil,  olive  of  Seville,  or  Portugal,  the  pipe 
Rape,  lin,  hemp,  the  laft  of  8  aulas 
Train,  the  laft  of  8  hogfheads,  or  12  barrels  o 
Olibanum,  the  160  lb. 
Oranges,   12  cherts,  or  3600 
Olives,  the  pipe,  or  two  hogfheads 
Paper,  8  bales,  or  80  reams 
Pins,  50  dozens 
Pitch,  great  band,  the  laft  of  12  barrels 

Small 
Plates  of  tin,  the  4  cafks,  or  fchippont 
Prunes,  the  400  lb. 
Prunelloes,  the  100  lb. 
Pepper,  the  loolb. 
Pewter,  the  fchippont 
Pladding,  the  1000  ells,  or  40  pieces 
Quickfilver,  the  50  lb. 
Rafhes,  the  12  pieces 
Rape  feed,  the  laft  of  24  barrels 
Ribbons  of  filk,  or  ferret,  the  4  lb. 

Gold  and  filver,  2  lb. 
Rice,  the  200  lb. 
Rozin,  the  fchippont 
Raifms,  the  400  lb.  or  36  bafkets 
Rhubarb,  the  25  lb. 
Rickers,  the  fchippont 
Saffron,  the  2  lb. 

Salt,  Spanifh,  French,  and  Scotch,  the  laft,  of  18 
barrels,  or  8  bufhels 
Lyneburg,  the  laft,  or  12  barrels 
Saltpetre,  the  fchippont 
Shumack,  400  lb. 
Spars,  great,  the  25  pieces 

Small,  the  1000 
Says,  double,  the  2  pieces 

Single,  or  Englilh,  4  pieces 
Sail  cloth,  8  ditto 
Sattin,  2  ditto 
Serge,  12  ditto 
Soap,  white,  the  1 00  lb. 

Green,  the  laft  of  12  barrels 
Shag,  with  thread,  2  pieces 
Starch,  the  3001b. 
Steel,  the  100  lb. 

Silk,  fewing,  ferret,  wrought  lace,  41b. 
Raw,  the  100  lb. 
Stuff,  4  pieces 

with  gold  and  filver,  1  ditto 
Skins,  beaver,  the  5  decker 
Otter,  1  ditto 

Ruffia,  dry,  wolf,  and  fox,  5  deckers 
Goat,  20  ditto 
Skins,  calf,  10  ditto 

Cat  and  fheep,  500  pieces 
Black  rabbets  or  lamb,  1000  ditto 
Grey  rabbets,  or  kid,  2000 
Martens,  40 

Hare,  a  bale,  valued,  at  72  rixd. 
Staves,  pipe,  hogfhead,  and  barrel,  the  great  bund 

of  48  fhocks 
Stones,  Poland,  1000  feet,  or  500  ells 
Sturgeon,  the  laft  of  12  barrels 
Stockings,  of  filk,  1  doz.  or  12  lb. 

Kerfey,  woollen,  or  worfted,  for  children, 

100  pair 
Worfted,  floret,  fayette,  50  pair 
Woollen  for  children,  200  pair 
Succad,  50  lb. 
Sarfaparella,  50  lb. 
Sugar,  candy  or  confectionary,  the  100  lb. 

Loaves,  powder,  mufcovado,  200 
Stuff;,  woollens,  8  pieces 
Sword  blades,  50 
Hilts,  50 
Sweet  wood,  ioolb. 
Tallow,  the  fchippont 
Terras,  the  laft,  6  fchip.  or  12  barrels 
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Tar, 

sou 


$  o  u 


Tar,  great  band,  the  lad  of  12  barrels 

Small 
Thread,  white  and  coloured,  50 lb. 

Gold  and  filver,  I  lb. 
Tin,  the  fchippont 
Tobacco,   1 00  lb. 
Treacle,  a  pipe,  or  2  hogfheads 
Turpentine,  the  fchippont 
Verdigris,  the  100  lb. 
Vermillion,  the  100  lb. 
Velvet,  fine,  fhe  piece, 

with  thread,  the  2  pieces 
Vinegar,  of  wine,  the  hogfhead. 

Beer,  ale,  or  cyder,  2  hogfheads 
Wax,  the  fchippont 
Wire,  iron  or  brafs,  the  fchippont 

Steel,  the  loolb. 
'  Gold  and  filver,  the  lb. 
Wool,  beaver,  the  50  lb. 

Spanifh,  or  fine,  the  4  fchip. 

Coarfe,  or  Scotch,  6 

Flock,   or  cutting  wool,  2  fchip. 

Scotch,  fhirts,  50  pieces     . 

Shifts,  8  pieces 
Wood,  fhovels,  the  10  fchocks 

Difhes,  or  trays,  5  fchocks 

Plates,  ditto 
Nails,  the  20,000 
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Wine  Bourdeaux,  the  ton,  or  4  hogfheads,  at  52    ,        r 
rixd.  l3 

Picardin,  hoogland,  mufcat,  and  frontinac, 

the  2  hogfheads 
Spanifh,  or  Portuguefe,  the  pipe  I     24 

Italian  and  Levant,  ditto  2       O 

Rhenifh,  the  aulrt  O     40 

Wainfcot,  boards,  the  fchock  o     24 

Yarn,  cotton,  50  lb.  o    36 

Linen,  the  fchip.  or  40  fch.  o     36 

Yarn,   tow,  the  4  fchipponts  o     36 

Sail,   1  fchip.  o     36 

All  forts  of  woollen,  the  50  lb.  o     36 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  the  commodities  prohibited 
by  his  Danifh  majefty,  with  fome  other  particulars,  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  information  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  concern- 
ed in  this  trade. 

Brimftone  is  forbid  importation  by  placart  of  29  De- 
cember 1727  ;  and  buckram  to  be  brought  into  Copenha-! 
gen  and  the  ifland  of  Siaelland,  by  order  from  the  chamber 
of  finances,  dated  10  September  1728.  Cloth,  corn,  and1 
earthen  ware  of  all  forts,  are  prohibited  by  a  placart  of 
25  February  1717;  dried  flfh,  or  fait  cod,  from  foreign 
parts,  prohibited  by  a  placart  of  23  March  1729;  flan- 
nel, and  iron  in  bars,  prohibited  by  a  placart  of  8  Sept.. 
1730,  but  allowed  on  an  oplag(which  is  a  privilege  grantedi 
to  Copenhagen  and  Elfinore,  where  all  foreign  goods 
may  be  landed  and  exported  duty  free  within  a  year)  for 
exportation  ;  kerfies  forbid  to  be  imported  ;  oil  of  linfeed, 
hemp,  and  rape  feed,  prohibited  by  a  placart  of  22  Nov. 
1704;  mohair  twifted,  forbid  by  a  placart  of  18  July  1708; 
woollen  fluffs  of  all  kinds,  and  ftockings,  prohibited  ; 
brandy,  fait,  tobacco,  and  wine,  may  not  be  brought  into 
any  port  in  Denmark  but  Copenhagen  ;  wool  cards,  not 
importable  into  Siaelland  by  a  placart  of  15  September  1727, 
but  admitted  any  where  elfe. 

To   the  port   charges  before-mentioned,  payable  in  the 
Sound,  fhould  be  added  ; 

Loaded 
Light  money  for  fhip  and  cargo,     -p.    , 
in  crowns  *"  . 

Pafs,  feal,  writing  money,  and  fees 
Guard  (hip  both  ways,  4  fti.  each  time 
Britifh  poor  upwards  of  24  fii. 
Commiffion  0  24       o  24 

Add  three  fii.  on  each  rixd.  crowns,  to  make  it  current 
money,  and  obferve.  that  in  this  and  all  the  preceding  du- 
ties, forty-eight  ilivers  make  the  rixdollar. 

iV.  B.  All  mailers  are  allowed  four  per  cent,  out  of  the 
■duties  paid  on  their  cargoes  both  upwards  and  downwards. 
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At  Copenhagen  a  bank  was  eftablifhed  a  few  years  agd, 
whofe  notes  are  current  through  all  Denmark  ;  and  the 
king's  orders,  the  21ft  of  March,  1705,  concerning 
ftranded  fhips  and  goods,  are  very  excellent,  though  they 
have  not  been  fo  well  obferved  lately  as  they  fhould  be,  in 
Jutland,  where  4  falvage  has  been  recovered,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  aforefaid  ordinance ;  but  in  Norway  a 
better  regard  is  paid  to  it. 

Befides  the  Sound,  the  Baltick  has  an  entrance  by  the 
great  and  fmall  Belt ;  the  former  being  a  fafe  paffage  (when 
well  known)  for  large  fhips,  which  pay  the  duties  thereof 
!  at  Nybourg  in  the  ifle  of  Fuhnen,  where  the  Danes  have 
a  fortification  (oppofite  to  Korfoer  the  ferry  place  in  Siael- 
land) and  where  all  paflengers  for  Jutland,  Holftein,  &c. 
from  Copenhagen  land. 

The  little  Belt  is  at  Frederica  in  Jutland,  (where  fmall 
fhips  can  only  pafs,  and  mot  pay  Sound  duties)  and  So- 
phia Odde  in  Fuhnen,  both  places  being  fortified.  See' 
Denmark,  Jutland,  Norway. 

SOUNDING,  in  navigation,  the  art  of  trying  the 
depth  of  the  water,  and  the  quality  of  the  bottom,  by  a 
line  and  plummet,  or  other  artifice. 

The  founding-line  is  the  thickeft  and  fhorteft,  as  not 
exceeding  twenty  fathom  in  length ;  and  marked  at  two, 
three,  and  four  fathoms,  with  a  piece  of  black  leather  be- 
tween the  ftrands;  and  at  five  with  a  piece  of  white  lea- 
ther. The  founding-line  may  be  ufed  when  the  fhip  is  un- 
der fail,  which  the  deep  fea-line  cannot.  The  plummet 
is  ufually  in  the  form  of  a  nine-pin,  and  weighs  eighteen 
pounds,  the  end  of  which  is  frequently  greafed,  to  know 
whether  the  ground  is  fandy  or  rocky.  Near  banks,  fhores, 
&c.  they  found  continually. 

SOURABAYA  is  a  large  city  twenty  leagues  from 
Cadaiott,  feated  in  the  {freights  of  Madura,  and  upon  a 
river,  a  large  league  from  the  fea. 

It  has  more  than  ten  thoufand  houfes,  of  which  a  great 
part  are  built  with  ftone,  as  the  Chinefe,  who  are  very  nu- 
merous here,  always  build  with  this  material.  Its  com- 
merce in  rice  is  very  great,  fo  that  it  can  fupply  trade 
with  between  two  and  three  thoufand  tuns,  and  fome 
years  double  that  quantity ;  the  Dutch  have  a  fine  fort 
here  with  a  captain's  command. 

SOUTH-SEAS.  The  company  or  corporation  are  to 
have  the  fale  trade  into,  unto,  and  from  all  the  places  of  Ame- 
rica on  the  eaft-fide  thereof,  from  the  river  Aranoca  to  the 
fouthermoft  part  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego ;  and  on  the  weft- 
fide  thereof,  from  the  faid  fouthermoft  part,  through  the 
South-Seas,  to  the  northermoft  of  America ;  and  into, 
unto,  and  from  all  places  within  the  faid  limits,  which 
belong  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  which  fhall  be  found  oar,- 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  leagues  from  the  continent  of 
America,  except  Brazil,  and  fuch  other  places  on  the  eaft- 
fide  of  America,  as  are  in  poffeffion  of  the  Portuguefe,  and 
of  the  country  of  Surinam.     9  Ann.  c.  21.  /  46. 

The  faid  company  only,  and  no  other  perfon,  may  trade 
within  the  afo.refaid  limit,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  fhip,  and 
alfo  the  goods,  and  their  proceed  and  effefts,  with  double 
the  value ;  ~  to  his  majefty,  \  to  the  feizer,  informer,  or 
fuer,  and  -J  to  the  company.     9  Ann  c.  21.  /.  47,  49. 

The  company  is  to  continue  for  ever  one  body  corpo- 
rate and  politick,  and  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  their  forts, 
factories,  &c.  and  fole  benefit  of  trade,  with  a  perpetual 
fucceffion.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  /  18.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  /  31, 
34.    6  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  /  57. 

The  company's  fhips  may  not  at  any  time  be  flopped, 
unlefs  particularly  mentioned  in  the  embargo.  9  Ann.  c. 
21.  [■  54- 

The  company  may  not  go  beyond  the  fouthermoft  parts 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  except  through  the  ftreights  of  Ma- 
gellan, or  round  Terra  del  Fuego;  nor  to  go  from  thence 
into  any  part  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  nor  return  any  other  way, 
except  through  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  or  by  Terra  del 
Fuego  :  nor  trade  in  goods  of  the  product  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  China,  or  Perfia,  nor  fend  or  employ  any  fhips 
within  the  faid  South-Seas,  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the 
northermoft  part  of  America,  above  three  hundred  leagues 
to  the  weftward  of,  and  diftant  from  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico, 
California,  &c.  upon  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods,  with 
double  the  value  by  the  owners,  &c.  >t  to  his  majefty,  and 
i  to  the  Eaft-India  company.     9  Ann.  c.  21.  /  58. 
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.  Officers  of  the  crown  may  take  the  company's  bonds 
under  their  common  feal.     9  Ann.  c.  11.  f.  56. 

The  company  to  continue  for  ever,  although  the  fund, 
appropriated  to  them,  fhould  be  redeemed.  10  Ann.  c. 
30.  /.  I.  I  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /  9.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  /  22.  5  Geo. 
1.  c.  19.  /  34.   6  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  /.  60. 

Redemptions  of  South-Sea  (lock.     iGm,I,^.i.  c.  8. 
/  19.    $Geo.  II.  r.  16.  /  4.    5  Geo.  II.  f.  17. 
Directions  for  truftees.    3  Geo.  II.  c.  16.  /.  8. 
Quarterly  divifions  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  aggregate 
fund.     3  Gee.  II.  *.  20.  /  20. 

Redemption  of  South-Sea  annuities  out  of  finking  fund. 
4  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  And  fee  6  G«.  II.  r.  25.  9  G>s.  II.  f.  34. 
jo  Geo.  II.  f.9. /.  35- 

New  South-Sea  annuities  created.     6  G««.  2.  28. 
Reftrained  from  ifluing  bonds  without  a  general  court. 
6  G*o.  II.  f.  28.  /  26.     7  G«>.  2.  c.  17. 

Fund  for  their  annuity  fupplied.     2  G«fl.  II.  c.  3.  /  60. 
The  company  continued  till  the  annuities  {hall  be  re- 
deemed.    24  Geo.  II.  c.  2.  /.  31. 

The  company's  annuity  reduced.     24  Geo.ll.  c.  11. 
Their  fervants  embezilling   their  effects  made  felony. 
24  Geo.  II.  ct  II.  /  3. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fubfcribed  South-Sea  annuities  to 
be  confolidated.     25  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  /  26. 

Thenumber  of  directors  reduced  to  21.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  16. 
The  king  may  be  governor  of  the  South-Sea  company. 
I  Geo.  III.   c.  5.     oV«Company. 

SOUTHWOULD.  The  preamble  fets  forth,  that 
there  had  been,  for  time  immemorial,  a  fea  port  or  har- 
bour for  fhipping  at  Southwould,  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, which  is  fituated  very  conveniently,  not  only  for  the 
prefervation  of  veffels  navigating  in  the  Britifh  feas,  but 
alfo  for  the  importation  and  exportation  of  many  ufeful 
commodities,  and  for  the  benefit  of  trade  in  general  ;  but 
that  the  road  lying  before  the  faid  port  is  fo  obftructed 
with  fand,  as  to  prevent  loaded  vefiels  (except  fuch  as  are 
of  a  very  fmall  burden)  from  paffing  into  or  out  of  the. 
harbour ;  to  the  end  therefore  the  faid  harbour  may  be 
opened,  aud  made  commodious  for  fhipping,  and  be  of 
public  utility  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  kindom,  It 
is  enacted,  that,  from  the  25th  of  March,  1747,  for  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of 
the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament,  there  fhall  be  paid  un- 
to the  corrimiffioners  and  truftees  for  the_purpofes  of  this 
ait,  or  to  fuch  petfon  as  feven  of  them  fhall  appoint,  under 
their  hands  and  feals,  the  rates  and  duties  herein  after- 
mentioned,  for  and  towards  the  opening,  cleanfing,  fcour- 
ing,  widening,  depthening,  repairing,  and  improving,  &c. 
tKe  faid  harbour,  viz. 

For  every  tnglifh  (hip  or  vefTel,  which  fhall  fail  into 
the  faid  harbour,  and  fhall  neither  load  nor  unload  there, 
the  fum  of  I  d.  2  q.  perton,  according  to  their  light  bills. 

For  every  chaldion  of  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  ex- 
ported or  imported,  laid  on  board  of,  or  landed  or  dif- 
charged  out  of,  any  Englifh  vefTel  in  the  port  of  South- 
would,  the  fum  of  one  (hilling. 

For  every  laft  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  malt,  oats,  and 
other  grain,  exported,  or  imported,  &c.  in  any  Englifh 
veffel,  the  fum  uf  one  fhilling. 

For  every  ton  of  rock  fait,  exported  or  imported,  &c. 
in  any  Englifh  vefTel,  the  fum  of  one  fhilling. 

For  every  hogfhead  of  wine,  brandy,  rum,  or  other 
fpirituous  liquor,  exported  or  imported,  &c.  in  an  Englifh 
vefTel,  the  fum  of  one  fhilling. 

For  every  ton  of  chalk,  imported  there  to  be  burnt  into 
lime,  for  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  manuring  land, 
the  fum  of  one  penny. 


goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  which  fhall  be  export- 
ed  or  imported,  laid  on  board  of,  or  difcharged  from  out 
of,  any  fuch  vefTel  in  the  faid  port,  double  the  duties  here- 
in before  laid. 

Which  fums  fhall  be  paid  at  the  landing  or  fhipping  off 
the  faid  commodities,  and,  in  default  thereof,  the  col- 
lector of  the  faid  duties  may  go  on  board  and  diltrain  fuch 
vefTel,  with  her  tackle  and  furniture,  or  the  goods,  and 
merchandizes,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  make  fale  of  the 
fame,  and  no  cuftom-houfe  officer  fhall  clear  any  vefTel, 
till  the  matter  produces  a  certificate  of  having  paid  the 
duties,  &c. 

The  monies  collected  (after  deducting  the  expences  of 
obtaining  this  act)  fhall  be  employed  for  the  opening,  clean- 
fing, fcowering,  &c.  of  the  (aid  haven  and  harbour,  and 
for  opening  any  rivers  or  creeks  for  letting  in  ftreams  of 
water  to  drive  the  fand  or  other  obflructions  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  for  keeping  it  open,  clear,  and  in  good  re- 
pair, and  fhall  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  ufe,  except 
the  charge  of  collecting  the  fame,  which  fhall  not  exceed 
fix-pence  in  the  pound. 

In  order  to  raife  money  fufficient  for  the  fpeedy  clean- 
fing, &c.  the  faid  haven  and  harbour,  the  majority  of  the 
truftees  may  mortgage  the  profits  ariling  by  the  duties,  for 
fuch  fums  as  they  (hall  borrow  for  that  purpofe,  &c. 

I  he  bailiffs  of  the  borrough  of  Southwould,  for  the 
time  being,  and  Sir  John  Rous,  Sir  Charles  Blois,  Sir 
Robert  Kemp,  baronets,  &c.  fhall  be  commiffioners  and 
truftees  for  the  execution  of  this  act. 

This  act  fhall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  &c. 
SPA,  a  town  in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  in  Germany, 
famous  for  its  mineral  waters.  Thofe  of  the  Pouhon  fpring 
in  Spa  are  preferred,  by  our  phyficians,  to  any  other  in  or 
near  the  county  of  Liege. 

SPAAD,  or  Spalt,  Spaltum,  a  word  ufed  in  feve- 
ral  different  fenfes;  fometimes  for  a  fpecies  of  fibrofe 
talc,  or  ofgypfum,and  fometimes  for  fpar. 

SPAIN.      The  chief   places  of    trade  in  Spain,    are 
Madrid,    St.   Sebaftian,  Bilboa,    Seville,  Cadiz,   (and  in 
its  bay,    St.  Maria,    Port  Real,    St.   Lucar,   and  Rota) 
Malaga,  Carthagena,  Alicant,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona, 
in  all  which  the  Dutch  have  fome  commerce,  and,  next 
to  that  with  the  Englifh,  the  moft  advantageous  one  to 
the  Spaniards.     Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  fituated 
almoft  in  the  middle  of  it,   and  confequently  lies  very 
diftant  from  the  fea,  which  however  does  not  hinder  its 
carrying  on  a  confiderable  trade,  by  means  of  the  corre- 
fpondence  it  has  fettled  with  the  feveral  fea  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  and   elfewhere,  more  efpecially  at  Cadiz  and 
Caithagena,  as  thefe  are  the  ufual  places  where  goods  are 
landed  for  the  metropolis ;  and  it  is  here  that  all  foreign 
commodities  are  entered  for  the  court,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  cuftoms,  which  greatly  vary  between  the 
feveral  ports  in  this  kingdom.     At  St.  Sebaftians  great 
quantities  of  wool  are  (hipped  for  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  as  alfo  chefnuts  and  fmall  nuts  for  the  latter, 
both  from  hence  and  Gigon,  which  is  but  a  little  diftanf. 
From  Bilboa,  the  Dutch  carry  wool,  iron,  faffron,  chef- 
nuts,  oranges,  and  lemons  :  from  Seville  they  take  olives, 
oil,  wool,  oranges,  lemons,  Morocco  hides,  and  wine  : 
from  Cadiz,    they  have  indigo,   cochineal,    tobacco  de 
Verines,  Jefuits  bark,   farfaparilla,  venelloes,    and  other 
American  drugs  and  hides,  fair,  wine,  oil,  figs,   raifins, 
wools,  &c.  At  Malaga  and  Carthagena,  they  fupply  them- 
felves  with  wool,  oil,  olives,  raifins,  figs,  and  wine,  and 
from  this  latter  with  fome  fofa  and  barilla.     Alicant  af- 
fords them  (fill  greater  fupplies,  as  from  hence  they  have  a 
better  fort  of  the  laft  mentioned  commodity ;   red  wine 


For  every  firkin  of  butter,    and   for  every  weigh  of  I  (accounted  by  the  Dutch  a  good  remedy  for  the  dyfentery) 
cheefe,  exported  or  imported,  the  Turn  of  one  penny.  Caftile  foap,  annifeeds,  cummin-feeds,  almonds,  raifins, 

For  every  ton    of  grocery    wares,   and  other  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandizes,  (fifh,  butter,  and  cheefe,  only 


excepted)  exported  or  imported,  &c.  in  any  Englifh  vef- 
fel, the  fum  of  one  fhilling  and  fix-pence. 

For  every  ton  of  lead,  exported  or  imported,  &c.  in  any 
Englifh  veffel,  the  fum  of  one  fhilling. 

For  every  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  any  of  the  faid  goods 
or  merchandizes  than  what  are  before- mentioned,  pro- 
poni  inably  to  the  pi  ices  herein  before  fet. 

For  every  foreign  veffel  which  fhall  fail  into  the  faid 
harbour,  and  fhall  not  load  or  unload  there,  and  for  all 


faffron,  oil,  and  fait.  Valencia,  though  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  that  name,  and  a  moft  delightful  fertile  coun- 
try, produces  nothing  for  the  Dutch,  nor  indeed  any  other 
nation,  but  raw,  or  wrought  filks,  of  which  the  firft  is 
however  generally  all  (hipped  at  Alicant,  when  the  ex- 
traction is  permitted,  (which  has  for  fome  years  been  de- 
nied) and  Valencia  grows  no  almonds  or  wines,  as  moft 
authors  have  erroneoufly  afTerted.  Barcelona  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Caiajonia,  where  fome  few  woollens  are  made, 
hough  the  only  extracts  from  thefe  parts  for  Holland, , are 


brandies  and  nuts,  chiefly  (hipped  at  Saloe. 
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ehanciizesj  which  the  Dutch  carry  to  Spain,  are  Holland, 
Silefia,  and  Ofnabrug  linens,  printed  cottons  and  chints, 
mullins,  cambricks,  Brabant  and  Flanders  lace,  gold  and 
filver  ditto,  Englifh  and  Dutch  cloth,  (though  we  believe 
thefe  are  now  prohibited)  gold,  diver,  and  filken  fluffs, 
gauzes,  ribbons,  fans,  wigs,  velvets  plain  and  flowered, 
caffoye,  filk  and  worfted  (lockings,  merceries  and  hard- 
ware of  all  forts,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs, 
wheat,  and  other  grain,  when  wanted,  wood  for  the  build- 
ing of  fhips,  canvas*  cords,  and  twine,  {hips  built  on  pur- 
pose for  fale,  anafcotes,  lamparillas  of  Bruges,  and  picottes 
of  Lifle,  tapes  white  and  coloured,  butter,  cheefe,  fewing 
thread,  paper,  cards,  table-linen,  Ruflia,  and  other  hides, 
&c.  The  commerce  between  Italy  and  Spain,  confifts  in 
feveral  forts  of  wrought  filks  from  Naples,  Florence,  Mi- 
lan, Genoa,  Medina,  and  Leghorn,  hoops,  pipe-ftaves, 
paper,  linens*  and  corn,  on  failure  of  the  Spanifh  harvefL 
The  Swedes  and  Danes  bring  only  iron,  copper,  pitch,  tar, 
and  lumber;  and  re-load  with  wine,  .brandy,  fait,  &c. 
The  Hamburghers  likewife  take  off  thefe  commodities, 
and  belides,  they  yearly  freight  two  or  three  (hips,  to  load 
almoft  folely  with  fafFron  and  almonds.  The  ifland  of 
Majorca  is  very  fruitful"  in  oil,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  yearly  fhipped  for  all  parts  of  the  north,  and  that  of 
Ivica  is  greatly  frequented  for  its  fait,  of  which  one  fort  is 
different  in  colour  and  grain  from  that  made  at  Almat. 
The  greateft  and  mod  important  part  of  the  Spanifh  trade 
is  carried  on  at  Cadiz,  and  this  on  account  of  the  galleons 
and  flotas  being  difpatched  from,  and  returning  there. 
And  as  it  is  a  commerce  in  which  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe  are  concerned,  we  fhall  give  our  readers  fome  idea 
of  the  method  of  its  tranfa£lion,  and  acquaint  them  with 
the  aflbrtments  of  goods  proper  for  an  intereft  therein. 
The  galleons  was  a  name  formerly  given  to  large  men  of 
war  of  thiee  or  four  decks;  and  though  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time  difufed  with  this  fignificancy,  it  is  however  dill 
retained  by  the  Spaniards,  and  ufed  indifferently  for  all  the 
fhips  which  yearly  fail  from  Cadiz,  for  Carthagena  and 
Porto  Bello;  of  thefe,  there  are  eight  for  the  king's  ac- 
count, (which  are  men  of  war)  and  from  twelve  to  fixteen 
belonging  to  merchants,  who  obtain,  or  rather  purchafe, 
the  permiflion  to  undertake  this  American  voyage.  The 
fhips  are  all  fitted  out  at  Cadiz,  from  whence  they  may 
fail  at  any  time,  though  they  commonly  depart  fome 
months  before  the  flota,  (which  leaves  this  place  always  in 
Auguft)  and  are  about  two  years  before  they  return.  The 
flota  confifts  of  three  men  of  war  for  the  king's  account, 
and  an  equal  number  with  the  galleons  for  the  merchants, 
from  four  hundred  to  a  thoufand  ton,  which  fails  (as  be- 
fore obferved)  about  Auguft,  for  la  Vera  Cruz,  and  is 
generally  nineteen  or  twenty  months  in  its  voyage.  Be- 
fides  thefe  diftindlions  in  the  Weft-India  convoys,  there  is 
yet  another,  under  the  denomination  of  the  flotilla,  or 
lirtle  flota,  which  the  Spaniards  give  to  fome  fhips,  fent 
before  the  flota  on  its  return  from  la  Vera  Cruz,  with  an 
account  of  the  time  of  its  departure,  and  what  its  loading 
confifts  of.  When  thefe  fleets  fet  out  together,  they  fe- 
parate  in  the  latitude  of  the  Antilles,  and  rejoin  on  their 
coming  back  at  the  Havana,  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba  ;  the  gal- 
leons are  always  the  richeft,  though  the  aflbrtments  of 
goods  proper  for  the  different  markets,  much  the  fame; 
the  following  ones  therefore  will  indifferently  ferve  for  both. 

From  England. 
Cloths  in  twenty  pieces,  nineteen  brown  and  one  black. 
Sempeternas,  in  fory  pieces,  the  following  colours,  viz. 
Fifteen  pieces  of  parrot  green,  fifteen  pieces  of  fky  blue, 
five  pieces  of  mufk,  five  pieces  of  black. 
Serges,  all  brown,  or  forted  like  the  fempeternas. 
Eftaminas,  wide  and  well  calendered,  brown  and  green. 
Serges,  fine,  of  a  fcarlet  colour. 
Says,  white  and  black,  well  calendered. 
Bombazeen,  double,  brown  and  greenifh. 
Serges  of  Hoogwet,  half  white  and  half  black,  very  fine 

and  well  calendered. 
Bays  of  Colchefter,   the  hundred   pieces  aflbrted  as  fol- 
lows,  viz. 
Twenty  pieces  black,  fifteen  pieces  parrot  green,  fifteen 
pieces  fky  blue,  twelve  pieces  of  the  belt  yellow,  ten 
pieces  fcarlet,  ten  pieces  red,  eight  pieces  violet,  five 
pieces  very   white,  five  pieces  caracucha   (a  colour 
which  I  am  quite  ignorant  of,) 
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Stockings,  worfted,  of  the  firft  and  fecond  fort. 
Ditto,  filk,  ordinary  knit,  in  packets  often  pair,  viz. 
Three  pair  fky  blue,  two  pair  dove  colour,  three  pair 
parrot  green,  two  pair  light  yellow. 

From  France. 

Several  forts  of  linen,  as  rouenes,  florettes,blancartes,  &c. 

Caftor  hats,  two  thirds  white,  and  one  third  black. 

Plufh  velvet,  the  twelve  pieces  aflbrted  as  follows, 

Four  pieces  mufk,  two  pieces  olive  colour,  two  pieces 
amber  colour,  one  piece  fky  blue,  one  piece  flefh  co- 
lour, one  piece  parrot  green,  one  piece  black. 

Stuffs  called  lamas,  twelve  pieces,  aflbrted  as  follows : 
Three  pieces  flefh  colour,  three  pieces  fky  blue,  three 
pieces  parrot  greeny  three  pieces  caracucha. 

Thread  ftockings. 

Laces,  gold  and  filver,  from  one  to  eight  fingers  wide, 
one  third  of  each  fort. 

Cuts  of  black  laces,  a  foot,  or  half  a  yard  wide. 

From  Holland  and  Flanders. 

Cloth,  fine,  of  two  aunes  wide,  twelve  pieces,  aflbrted  as 
follows,  viz. 

Two  pieces  black,  two  pieces  fcarlet,  two  pieces  of 
a  light  nut  brown,  two  pieces  olive,  two  pieces  of 
deep  cinnamon,  and  two  pieces  of  mufk. 
Cotton  printed  cloths,  called  guineas,  which  are  denomi- 
nated Hollandillas  in  Spain  ;  twenty-five  aunes  long,- 
and  the  afTortment  of  a  hundred  pieces  to  be  as  fol- 
lows, &c. 

Thirty  pieces  deep   blue,    twenty  pieces  pale  blue, 
fifteen  pieces  parrot  green,  fifteen  pieces  orange, 
ten  pieces  mufk,  five  pieces  yellow,  and  five  pieces 
flefh  colour. 
Or  as  the  fubfequent ; 

Fifty  pieces  of  blue,  deep  and  pale,  ten  pieces  of  a 
pale  flefh  colour,  ten  pieces  of  parrot  green,  Jen, 
pieces  of  orange,  ten  pieces  mufk,  ten  pieces  yel- 
low. 
Some  pieces  of  goods  made  of  goats  hair,  wide  and  nar- 
row, very  fine,  of  mufk  and  black  colours. 
Nonparels,  palimites,  ferges  of  Liege  of  a  deep  fcarlet ; 
ditto,  corded,  of  Holland  of  lively  colours  ;  dimities, 
browns  and  greens. 
Says,  fine,  half  black  and  half  of  a  very  good  white. 
Tapes,  white,  made  of  Erverwelt  thread,  of  twenty-eight 

threads,  the  two  thirds. 
Ditto,  flefh  colour,  of  eighteen  threads,   the  other  one 

third. 
Caftor  hats,  fine,  two  thirds  white  and  one  third  black. 
Pepper   and  cinnamon,    when   they  are  cheap  ;  as   the 

charges  run  high  on  them. 
Cloves  and  mace,  in  a  fmall  quantity,  as  the  confumption 

is  not  great. 
Ruflia  hides  ;  mufk,  in  the  cods  and  out  of  them. 
Wax,  white,  in  cakes  of  five  roves  j  knives,  with  ivory 

handles. 
Stuffs  of  Leyden,  of  a  fine  black  j  two  and  three  threaded 

velvets. 
Plufh  velvet. 

Silk  brocades  of  plain  colours,  among  which  mult  be  nei- 
ther red  nor  flefh  colour. 
Barragons  of  Lifle,  and  double  ones  of  Valenciennes. 
Picote  woollen,  of  modeft  colours  and  browns. 
Ditto,  filk,  lamparilles  and  anafcotes. 
Serges,  fine,  of  Germany,  all  of  brown  colours. 
Cambricks,  of  the  fined  and  clearelt  forts. 
Hollands,  very  fine;  and  laces  of  all  forts,  efpecially  fine. 
Lace,  called  cortes,  of  the  price  of  eight  or  fixteen  rials  of 
plate  the  yard  ;  the  aflbrtments  of  the  cortes  of  Anvers  are 
made  for  a  hundred,  as  follows,  viz. 

Twenty  forts  of  tranfillas,  in  two  aflbrtments,  viz. 
Ten  of  one  fame  pattern,  from  two  to  four  inches 

wide; 
Ten  of  another  pattern,  from  two  to  five  inches 
wide. 
Forty  aluxeriados,  with  fmall  holes  in, 

Twenty- five  from  two  to  four  inches  width, 
Fifteen  from  two  to  five  inches  width. 
Twenty  puntas  de  Mofquito,  the  half  from  three  to 
eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  the  other  half  from 
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foiir  to  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  but  each  fort  to 
be  of  the  fame  pattern. 
Ten  licenciados,  very  fine,  of  one  or  two  inches  wide, 
and  fome  from  three  to  four  inches  wide,  for  wo- 
men's head  drefles. 
Tranfillas  and  abuxeriadas,  of  the  fineft,  from  one  to  two 

inched  wide. 
Damafk  napkins  and  tablecloths. 
Some  platilles,  eftopilles,  and  bocadilles. 

From  Italy 

Lames  of  filk  of  Naples,   the  ten  pieces  aflbrted  as  fol- 
lows, viz.    . 

Two  pieces  flefh  colour,  three  pieces  parrot  green,  two 
pieces  fky  blue,  and  two  pieces  dove  colour. 
Silk  ftockings  of  Milan  with  long  clocks,  each  dozen  fe- 
parate,  with  the  following  colours. 

Three  pair  dove  colour,  three  pair  parrot  green,  three 
pair  fky  blue,  three  pair  light  yellow. 
Ditto,  for  women,  of  the  fame  colours. 
Ditto,  of  Meflina  and  Genoa,  about  half  the  quantity  as 

from  Milan. 
Ditto,  for  children,  of  the  fame  colours. 
Guirviones,  or  corcondilles  of  Naples,  Meflina,  and  Ge- 
noa, of  brown  colours. 
Silk  eftaminas  and  gorgeranes,  of  the  fame  colours. 
Plain  filks  of  Florence  of  a  low  price,  the  ten  pieces  aflbrt- 
ed thus ; 

Three  pieces  parrot  green,  three  pieces  dove  colour, 
one  piece  fky  blue,  one  piece  lightyellow,  one  piece 
of  a  fine  white,  one  piece  of  an  amber  colour. 
Flowered  filks  of  a  middling  price,  with  lively  colours,  and 

fome  brown. 
Gold  and  filver  filks,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  rials  of 

plate  the  yard. 
Lamas,  of  lively  colours,  all  with  filver,  and  none  with 

gold. 
Calabria  filk,  a  hundred  fkeins,  forted  as  follows  ; 

Fifty  fkeins  browns;  ten  black,  pearl  and  white;  ten 
parrot  green  ;  ten  dove  colour;  ten  deep  and  fky  bl  ue ; 
five  deep  green ;  five  deep  yellow. 

Since  the  above  calculation  Was  made,  the  Spaniards  have 
improved  greatly  in  their  manufactures,  and  now  (at  leaft 
in  a  great  part)  fupply  feveral  of  the  preceding  commodities 
from  their  own  looms ;  of  which  Don  Geronimo  de  Uzta- 
riz  fays  (in  his  Theory  and  Practice  of  Commerce)  there 
were  formerly  no  lefs  than  fixteen  thoufand  in  Seville, 
though  now  they  are  reduced  to  about  three  hundred ;  which 
decreafe,  though  a  feeming  contradiction  to  what  we  have 
afTerted  of  the  Spanifft  improvements,  is,  however,  not  fo 
in  fact ;  as  the  decay  of  trade  in  one  place  has  been  more 
than  equivalently  augmented  in  another :  thus  the  city  of 
Valencia,  Alicant,  Alcoy,  &c.  have  gone  for  fome  years 
paft  encreafing  both  in  their  filk  and  Woollen  manufactures, 
infomuch,  that  it  is  now  computed  there  are  in  this  king- 
dom only  two  thoufand  looms;  in  Catalonia  above  five 
hundred ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  a  thoufand  :  and 
as  there  are  alfo  feveral  of  both  forts  in  other  provinces,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude,  there  are  not  at  prefent  fo  few  as 
ten  thoufand  in  all  Spain,  which  one  would  imagine  fhould 
be  fuflicient  to  clothe  both  rich  and  poor,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Spain  are  notfuppofed  to  exceed  feven  millions  and 
a  half :  however  we  find  the  contrary,  and  tho'  the  imports 
to  that  kingdom  are  greatly  diminifhed  within  a  few  years 
paft,  yet  they  ftill  continue  very  confiderable,  moreefpeci- 
ally  to  furnifh  out  the  aflbrtmerits  proper  for  the  American 
fettlements :  wool  and  filk  are  the  natural  produces  of  this 
country,  fo  that  the  natives  have  a  conflant  fupply  of  ma- 
terials for  their  manufactures  within  themfelves,  and  the 
crown  has  prudently  prohibited  the  extraction  of  the  latter, 
in  order  to  encourage  them,  as  we  doubt  not  it  would  the 
former,  did  not  the  fheep  produce  more  than  fufKcient  for 
the  fubjedts  ufe.  A  patent  for  the  making  of  cryftal  glafs 
was  granted  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1720,  to  Don  John 
Goyeneche,  which  ftill  continues;  and  the  fame  gentleman 
undertook,  the  cutting  down,  and  conveying  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, mafts,  and  timber  fqr  {hipping,  which  he  ftill  performs, 
by  having  eftablifhed  three  works,  in  the  higheft  and  moft 
craggy  parts  of  thofe  mountains  ;  one  of  them  in  the  king- 
dom of  Arragon,  upon  the  mountains  of  Efpuna ;  another 
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1  in  the  fame  kingdom,  in  the  valley  of  Heco,  and  upon  the 
j  mountains  of  Oza;  and  the  third  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, in  the  vale  of  Roncal,  and  upon  the  mountains  of 
Maze,  Zurizabeiti,  and  Yzaizpeta,  all  being  brought  by 
land  and  water  carriage  into  the  river  Ebro,  for  his  catho- 
lick  majefty's  navy.  It  is  alfo  owing  to  the  induflry  of  this 
great  and  ufeful  man,  that  many  fabricks  of  pitch  and  tar 
are  eftablifhed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon 
and  Catalonia,  more  efpecially  in  the  mountains  ofTorto- 
■  h,  where  the  great  plenty  of  pines  afford  fuffieient  matter 
I  for  a  very  large  encreafe  of  thefe  neceflary  commodities; 
and  indeed  moft  of  the  mountains  in  Spain  are  covered  with 
thefe  trees,  and  the  extraction  of  thefe  refins  fo  eafy,  that  it 
is  a"  matter  of  furprife  any  importation  of  it  is  permitted 
from  other  parts;  yet  we  believe  much  more  is  brought  in 
than  made  here,  notwithftandirig  what  Don  Geronimo  de 
Uztariz  (before  quoted)  aflerts,  that  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  rigging  in  Port-Royal  is  with  hemp  and  tar  of 
the  Spanifh  growth.  At  Sadat  in  the  kingdom  of  Galicia, 
cables,  cdrdage,  and  fail  cloth  are  made,  as  this  latter  was, 
fome  years  ago,  by  that  good  fubjectand  confummateftatef- 
man  the  prince  of  Campo  Florido,  then  viceroy  of  Valen- 
cia. The  aforefaid  Don  John  de  Goyeneche  eftablifhed 
with  his  glafs  fabrick  twenty-fix  looms  for  cloths,  which' 
manufactured  fifty  thoufand  yards  yearly  for  cloathing  the 
troops ;  befides  others  for  foldiers  hats,  buff,  and  fhamois 
leather,  looms  for  weaving  filk  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  and 
girdles;  a  diftillery  for  brandy  and  hungary  water.  In 
Madrid  has  been  fet  up  a  manufacture  of  tiflues,  lute- firings, 
and  other  filks,  in  imitation  of  thofe  made  at  Lyons  in 
France,  and  from  whence  moft  of  the  artificers  have  been 
drawn ;  without  the  gates  of  that  metropolis  has  likewife 
been  raifed  a  fabrick  of  fine  tap'eftry,  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
Flanders,  under  the  direction  of  matters  and  workmen  from 
that  country.  The  fabricks  of  fine  cloths  at  Guadalazara, 
Valdemero,  Alcoy,  &c.  are  very  Confiderable,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly greatly  improved  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
within  a  few  years  paft ;  yet  our  abovementioned  author 
muft  excufe  our  diflenting  from  his  determination  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  when  he  aflerts  they  are  as  fine  as  the  Englifh  ; 
for  we  cannot  allow  them  to  be  even  equal  to  the  French, 
much  lefs  to  what  is  undoubtedly  their  fuperior  ;  and  we 
fpeak  this  with  due  deferende  to  Don  Geronimo's  judg- 
ment, which  we  revere  in  other  particulars,  though  in  this 
it  feems  fomething  Mailed  and  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his 
country. 

The  Spaniards  are  well  known  to  have  excellent  iron, 
and  may  whenever  they  pleafecaft  very  good  cannon,  ball, 
&c.  at  their  founderies  of  Lierganes  and  Cavada,  which  arc 
but  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  dock  yards  of  Qiiarnito 
and  Santona.  From  the  fabricks  of  Eugui,  Azura,  arid 
Iturbieta,  a  fupply  of  bombs,  granades,  ball,  and  grape  fhot, 
may  be  drawn,  and  gunpowder  is  made  (all  glazed)  in  fe- 
veral parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  forges  of  Placentia  in 
Guipuzcoa,  only  three  leagues  diffantfrom  the  fea,  is  ma- 
nufactured a  confiderable  number  of  good  fire-arms,  {o 
that  they  may  eafily  be  conveyed  by  Water  to  any  of  the 
yards,  as  nails,  anchors,  and  other  iron  works,  proper  for 
marine  ufes,  may  be,  their  forges  enjoying  the  fame  advan- 
tageous fituation  ;  hemp  grows  plentifully  in  feveral  parts 
of  Spain,  and  might  eafily  be  encreafed,  if  the  natives  fet 
about  its  cultivation,  particularly  in  the  plains  of  Granada, 
Murcia,  and  Valencia,  where  there  are  fine  crops  of  it,  and 
its  price  fo  reafonable,  that  our  aforementioned  author  fays, 
a  prOpofal  was  made  to  furnifh  the  king  with  twenty-five 
thoufand  quintals,  at  four  dollars  per  quintal,  clear  of  all 
charges. 

The  Royal  Company  of  the  Philippines. 

The  firft  afTociation  in  this  country  was  that  now  men- 
tioned, whofe  charter  was  dated  at  Seville  the  twenty- ninth 
of  March,  1733,  with  the  following  articles. 

This  company  was  eftablifhed  to  carry  on  a  trade  di- 
rectly to  the  Philippines,  and  had  a  privilege,  Art.  I.  To 
fail  to  the  Mid  ifles,  and  to  trade  there,  and  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Africk,  both  on  this,  and  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  all  the 
ports  where  other  nations  have  a  free  trade.  Art- 1 1,  and 
III.  This  privilege  is  exclulive,  and  all  former  permiffions 
given  are  hereby  revoked.  Art.  JV.  This  company  may; 
hoift  the  king's  arms  in  all  their  colours,  have  a  leal,  bear- 
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lfig  the  arms  of  Cadiz,  to  ufe  in  all  their  affairs.  Art.  V. 
The  fhips  of  this  company  fhall  pay  no  duties,  being  con- 
fidered  on  the  footing  of  the  royal  navy ;  and  the  charity 
-for  the  feminary  of  St.  Elme,  and  the  admiflion  of  youth 
for  the  ftudy  of  navigation,  fhall  be  at  the  choice  of  the  di- 
rectors. Art.  VI.  As  alfo  the  nomination  of  the  matters, 
carpenters,  and  caulkers,  on  condition  however,  that  they 
be  with  the  king's  approbation.  Art.  VII.  If  the  king 
fells  or  freights  any  (hips  to  the  company,  they  fhall  be 
fuch  as  it  requires;  and  the  price  of  the  fale  or  hire  fhall 
be  agreed  between  the  intendant  and  comptroller  of  the 
marine  at  Cadiz  on  the  one  part,  and  the  dire&ors  of  the 
company  on  the  other.  Art. VIII.  IX.  X.  XI.  and  Xil.They 
may  build  fhips  in  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  or  out 
of  them ;  and  if  they  buy  them  abroad,  they  may  bring 
them  to  Cadiz,  without  paying  duties,  except  on  thqfe  they 
retell ;  and  all  the  cordage,  fails,  &c.  fhall  enjoy  the  fame 
exemption,  as  thofe  ufed  immediately  for  the  king's  fervice; 
and  in  cafe  they  want  any  thing  from  the  royal  arfenals,  it 
fhall  be  delivered  them  for  its  jufr.  value.  The  company 
may  fettle  magazines  wherever  they  pleafe,  which  fhall  en- 
joy the. privileges  as  the  king's,  and  be  v(fited  in  like  man- 
ner with  thefe,  on  fufpicion  of  any  fraud.  The  directors 
may  nominate  their  officers  from  among  any  foreigners, 
provided  that  the  captain  and  half  the  crew  are  Spaniards. 
Art.  XIII.  XIV.  XV.  and  XVI.  And  the  company  may 
alfo  name  ftrangers  for  their  factors,,  who,  as  well  as  the 
officers,  fhall  be  fubje£t.  to  punifhment  if  they  dp  not  ex- 
actly follow  the  directors  orders.  The  king  will  grant  the 
company  fome  troops,  if  neceffary  ;  and  if  the  fhips  of  the 
feid  company  (which  arc  prohibited  gping'tp  America)  are 
forced  on  that  coaft,  they  fhall  be  regarded  as  men  of  war, 
and  provided,  at  a  reafonable  price,  with  all  they  want; 
and  in  cafe  they  have  not  fufficient  calh  to  difcharge  the 
expence,  they  fhall  be  fupplied  with  it  from  the  royal  cof- 
fers, and.  the  company  fhall  reimburfe  the  king  at  Cadiz. 
Art.  XVII.  XVIII.  XIX.  and  XX.  The  company  may 
freely  embark  any  merchandize  and  produces,  either  of 
Spain  or  other  countries,  to  fell  or  truck;  and  they  may 
alfo  load  five  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  more  or  lefs,  on 
each  fliip,  to  employ  in  the  purchafe  of  goods ;  and  in  cafe 
any  filver  remains,  they  may  truck  it  for  gold,  .andpnthe 
extraction  of  the  faid  filver  they  fhall  pay  no  cuftom,  &c. 
The  remaining  articles,  to  the  number  of  fifty-two,  are  con- 
cerning their  cargoes,  cuftams,  &c. 

Concerning  the  Guipufcoa  Company. 

The  province  of  Guipufcoa,  feeing  .their  countrymen 
(defpoiled  of  the  Caracca  tradeby  foreigners,  offered  his  Ca- 
tholic majefty,  to  equip  for  his  and  the  nation's  fervice,  fome 
men  of  war,  and  to  fend  them -to  the  Caraccas,  to  facilitate 
the  means  of  preventing  the  faid  detriment,  and  fecure  the 
future  advantages  of  that  trade  to  themfelves ;  ,his  majefty 
admitted  the  offers,  and  granted  the  faid  province  a,n  exclu- 
sive charter  for  that  trade,  on  the  following  conditions. 

1.  That  the  province  fbould  ereft  a  company,  and  fend 
yearly  to  the  Caraccas,  two  fhips  of  forty  and  fifty  guns, 
loaden  with  theprpdu&s  of  Spain,  which  fnall  proceed  to  the 
port  of  Guayoa,  and  being  unloaded,  fhall  go  out  and  cruize 
on  the  coaft,  and  take  all  fhips  and  veffels  they  fhall  find  car- 
rying on  an  illicit  commerce,  and  may  extend  their  cruize 
from  the  river  Oronoko  to  the  river  de  la  Hacha,  for  which 
:purpofe  they  fhall  be  furnifhed  with  a  commiffionfrom  his 
majefty. 

2.  That  the  two  fhips  fhall  be  loaded  at  St.  Sebaftian,  or 
at  Paffage,  and  inftead  of  the  royal  duties  which  they  fhould 
pay  at  Cadiz,  they  fhall  render  to  his  majefty  an  equivalent 
fervice,  and  fail  direcStly  from  Guipufcoa  for  the  Caraccas. 

3.  That  on  returning  with  their  cargo  of  cocoa,  filver, 
gold,  tobacco,  farfaparella,  hides,  and  other  products  of 
thofe  parts,  they  (hall  proceed  to  Cadiz;  and  after  having 
been  vifited,  and  the  royal  duties  paid,  they  may  tranfport 
toCantabria  fuch  part  of  their  loading  as  they  fhall  think 
proper,  without  fuffering  the  confiderable  expence  of  deli- 
vering and  re-fhipping  their  goods. 

4.  That  the  prizes  which  they  fhall  make  in  America, 
fhall  be  divided  one-third  to  the  crew,  and  two-thirds  to  the 
company. 

5.  That  the  merchandize  taken  may  be  fold  at  the  Ca- 
raccas, on  paying  the  king's  cuftoms.  The  fhips  taken, 
with  their  loadings  of  cocoa,  and  other  good?,  fhall  be  re- 
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giftered  and  fent  to  Spain,  arid  the  fhips  that  fhall  be  deemed'' 
fit  for  cruifers,  may  be  equipped  for  that  purpofe. 

6.  That  the  company's  fdiftors,  having  any  quantity  of 
cocoa  remaining,  may  fend  it  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  harks 
appointed  for  the  trade  permitted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caraccas. 

7.  That  the  factors  fnall  be  obliged  to  fupnly  with  goods, 
befides  the  province  of  Yenezuella,-  thofe  of  Cumana,  Mar- 
garita, and'  la  Trinidad. 

8.  That  the  governor  of  theCaraccas  fhall  be  nominated 
judge,  confervador  of  the  company  and  their  dependancies, 
with  a  prohibition  to  all  tribunals,  and  minifters  to  intermed- 
dle, with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

9.  That  the  faid  fliips  fhall  be  exempt  from  paying  ftran- 
gers duties,  &c. 

10.  That  his  majefty  will  maintain  the  faid  company 
under  his  royal  prpteflion,  and  make  thofe  concerned  in  it, 
to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  honours,  that  appertain  to  thofe 
of  his  roval  navy ;  and  the  fhare  which  any  one  fhall  take 
in  this  commerce,  fhall  not  prejudice  his  honour,  eftate,  or 
reputatjon,  neither  dire£tly  or  indirectly  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  fhall  be  a  new  luftre  added  to  his  gentility,  his 
fervices,  his  character,  &c. 

The  faid  company  formed  bye-laws,  for  their  better  go- 
verpipent,  to  the  number  of  twenty -four,  which  we  excule 
adding  as  fuperflupus  here,  and  fo-  the  fame  reafon  fhall 
omit  mentioning  the  fteps  taken  by  the  Dutch,  by  their  rni- 
nifters at  Madrid  and  Paris,  to  obtain  a  revocation  from  his 
Catholic  majefty  of  the  faid  company's  patent. 

Particulars  of  Great  Britain's  Commerce  with  Spain. 

Our  trade  with  this  kingdom,  being  of  grea*  importance, 
we  could  wifh  we  could  fay  it  ftill  continued  in  that  flou- 
rifhing  and  advantageous  condition  it  was  formerly  carried 
on ;  but  an  aggregate  number  of  events  have  happened 
within  thefe  fifty  years,  or  fince  the  emperor  Charles  it's 
reign,  to  alter  the  nature  and  manner  of  it,  by  its  being 
loaded  wijCh  higher  and  additional  duties  than  it  was  in  that 
prince's  time;  and  the  introduction  of  French  commodities 
more  encouraged,  fince  a  monarch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
fat  on  the  thrpne.  But  what  has  given  a  ftill  greater  blow 
to  our  faid  trade,  is  his  fetting  up  a  multiplicity  of  fabricks, 
for  the  manufacturing  fuch  goods  as  t,he  Spaniards  were  for- 
merly fupplied  wi'.h  principally  from  us :  for  though  the 
favouring  thofe  from  France  undoubtedly  hurt  us,  we  can- 
not think  it  did  in  the  article  of  our  Colchefter  bays,  as  the 
Britilh  Merchant  feems  particularly  to  intimate;  for  thefe 
ftand  as  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  invaluable  quality  of 
that  fabrick,  which  hitherto  no  nation  has  been  able  to  imi- 
tate; and  Mr.  King  feems  to  be  under  another  miftake  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  thefe  bays,  when  he  fuppofes  them 
once  to  have  rpfe  from  feventeen'to  twenty-four  pence  the 
Flemifh  ell,  as  they  are  never  bought  bv  meafure,  but  by 
the  piece;  it  being  the  Bocking  bays  (made  indeed  at  Col- 
chefter as  well  as  this  place)  only  that  are  fold  by  meafure, 
and  are  only  fit  for  the  Portugal  market,  whilft  the  Col- 
chefter bays  are  folely  vendible  in  Spain;  and  the  fined:  of 
them  are  ftill  in  almoft  as  much  efteem  as  ever  in  that 
country,  though  the  poverty  of  the  people  difabled  them 
from  going  dreffed  in  the  fame  manner  their  more  affluent 
condition  permitted  them  ;  fo  that  the  generality  are  now 
obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  produces  of  their 
own  loorns,  fet  up  in  Arragon,  &c. 

His  late  majefty  Philip  V.  began  before  his  death  to  en- 
courage the  manufactories  of  cloths,  which  had  for  many 
years  been  carried  on  in  his  kingdom,  though  to  very  little 
purpofe,  till  the  duke  de  Riperda  (then  prime  minifter)  re- 
vived the  eftablifhments,  and  improved  them  by  intro- 
ducing a  great  many  clothiers  from  his  own  country  (Hol- 
land) to  whom  his  majefty  continued  his  proteflion,  not- 
withftanding  the  faid  nobleman  afterwards  fell  into  dis- 
grace. And  in  order  the  better  to  promote  his  intentions, 
he  granted  the  fabricators  many  privileges,  and  to  animate 
them  to  an  encreafe  and  improvement,  he  wore  them  him- 
felf,  clothed  his  troops  with  them,  and  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  any  from  abroad,  which  mandate  was  for  fome 
years  obferved  with  rigour;  and  though  we  never  heard  it 
was  repealed,  yet  our  cloths  aje  now,  and  have  been  for 
fome  years  paft,  admitted  to  an  entry  at  Cadiz,  as  well  as 
other  forts  of  woollens  that  were  included  in  the  prohibiti- 
on; but  the  quantity  is  fmal)  in  refpect  of  what  k  formerly 
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was,  and  this  commerce  has  entirely  ceafed  in  rnoft  other 
parts  of  Spain,  where  the  difpatch  formerly  was  very  con- 
liderable;  and  the  principal  part  of  what  is  now  introduced 
there,  as  well  of  cloths  as  other  woollens,  ferves  for  their 
tranfport  trade  to  their  American  colonies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  fine  bays,  bed  Sandford  ells,  and  a  few  other 
fine  goods,  inimitable  (as  we  before  obferved)  by  the 
French,  which  are  ftill  ufed  and  wore  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Old  Spain. 

Don  Ferdinand  VI.  their  late  king,  ftridtly  followed  his 
father's  fteps,  and  greatly  improved  on  his  fchemes  and 
maxims;  fo  that  manufactures  of  various  forts  are  now  fet- 
tled in  Spain,  whereas  his  father  only  left  that  of  cloth  in 
being ;  and  the  late  prince  being  lefs  influenced  by  French 
counfels  than  his  parent  was,  had  naturally  the  good  of  his 
country  more  at  heart. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  prefent 
flate  of  our  trade  with  that  country;  but  previous  hereto, 
we  hope  it  will  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  that  we  inform 
them  on  what  a  footing  our  treaties  with  that  crown  have 
placed  us,  as  fome  of  them  are  in  very  few  hands,  though 
the  knowledge  of  them  may  prove  both  inftrudiive  and 
advantageous. 

The  bafis  on  which  the  feveral  treaties  of  commerce  fub- 
fifting  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  are  founded,  is  that 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns  at  Madrid,  on  the  44  of 
May,  1667;  and  as  this  is  indeed  the  fubftance  of  all  the 
fubfequent  ones,  we  fhall  juft  give  the  heads  of  the  articles 
immediately  relative  to  trade. 

Art.  IV.  Stipulates  a  free  trade  and  commerce  to  the 
fubjedts  on  both  fides,  as  well  by  land  as  fea,  &c. 

V.  Agrees  that  no  cuftoms  lhall  be  paid  in  either  king- 
dom by  the  fubjedts  of  the  other,  but  fuch  as  the  natives 
pay. 

VI.  Tables  or  lifts  of  the  duties  fhall  be  put  up  at  the 
doors  of  the  cuftom-houfes,  &c.  that  merchants  may  know 
what  they  have  to  pay,  and  not  be  impofed  on. 

VII.  Permits  the  Englifh  freely  to  import  all  kind  of 
goods,  without  being  enforced  to  declare  to  whom,  and  for 
what  price  they  fell  them  ;  nor  fhall  they  be  molefted  for 
the  errors  of  matters  or  others,  in  the  entry  of  the  faid 
goods,  nor  obliged  to  pay  duties  for  more  than  they  land  j 
and  prize  goods  fhall  be  efteemed  as  Englifh. 

VIII.  Grants  leave  for  the  Englifh  freely  to  carry  Eaft- 
Jndia  goods  into  Spain,  and  that  they  fhall  have  all  the  pri- 
vileges granted  to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  Munlter, 
1648. 

IX.  And  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Englifh  refiding 
in  Andalufia,  1645,  to  be  general  to  all  of  that  nation,  re- 
fiding or  trading  in  any  places  whatfoever  within  his  Ca- 
tholick  majefty's  dominions. 

X.  No  fhips  appertaining  to  the  Englifh,  navigating  in 
the  king  of  Spain's  dominions,  fhall  be  vifited  by  the  judge 
of  contraband,  or  any  other  officer;  nor  fhall  any  foldiers 
or  armed  men  be  put  aboard  them;  nor  fhall  the  cuftom- 
houfe  officers  of  either  part  fearch  any  fhip,  until  they  have 
landed  all  their  cargo,  or  fuch  part  of  it  as  they  intend ;  but 
in  the  interim  officers  may  be  put  aboard  (not  exceeding 
three)  to  fee  that  no  merchandize  be  landed  without  paying 
duties,  but  this  without  any  expence  to  the  fhip.  And 
when  the  matter  fhall  declare  his  intention  of  landing  his 
whole  cargo,  and  fhall  have  made  his  entry  accordingly, 
and  afterwards  other  goods  unentered  are  found  aboard, 
eight  working  days  fhall  be  allowed  to  work  (to  commence 
from  the  firft  day  of  delivering)  to  the  end  that  the  con- 
cealed goods  may  be  entered,  and  confifcation  prevented  ; 
and  if  in  the  time  limited,  the  entry  be  not  minded,  then 
the  unentered  goods  only  fhall  be  confifcated,  and  no  other 
punifhment  inflidled. 

XI.  Agrees,  that  neither  party  fhall  be  obliged  to  regif- 
ter  or  pay  cuftoms  for  any  other  goods  than  thofe  they  fhall 
unload.  . 

XII.  Settles,  that  when  thofe  goods  which  are  landed 
and  paid  cuftoms,  are  afterwards  carried  to  fome  other  part 
in  the  fame  dominions,  they  fhall  pay  no  new  duties. 

XIII.  All  fhips  may  enter  fieely  in  any  port  or  road  of 
either  prince,  and  depart  when  they  pleafe,  without  paying 
any  duties  for  their  cargoes,  provided  they  do  not  break 
bulk. 

XIV.  In  cafe  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjedts  of  either 
part*,  fhall  be  met  by  men  of  war  or  privateers  appertain- 


ing to  the  other  party,  thefe  fhall  fend  their  boat  aboard" 
the  merchant  fhip,  and  be  fatisfied  with  examining  his  paff- 
ports,  without  coming  within  gimfhot. 

XV.  If  any  prohibited  goods  fhall  be  exported  from  ei- 
ther of  the  kingdoms,  by  the  refpedtive  fubjedts  of  the  one 
or  the  other  party,  only  fuch  goods  fhall  be  confifcated, 
without  any  farther  punifhment,  except  the  delinquent 
fhall  carry  out  of  his  Britannick  majefty's  dominions,  the 
proper  coin,  wool,  or  fullers  earth.;  or  fhall  carry  out  of 
the  dominions  of  the  faid  king  of  Spain,  any  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  wrought  or  un wrought;  in  either  of  which  cafes,  the 
laws  of  the  refpedtive  countries  are  to  take  place. 

XVII.  No  merchant,  pilot,  matter  of  a  fhip,  mariner, 
fhips  or  merchandize,  fhall  be  embargoed  or  detained,  by 
any  general  or  particular  order  whatfoever. 

XVIII.  Merchants  and  fubjedts,  oftheoneand  the  other 
king,  may  ufe  all  kinds  of  fire-arms  for  their  defence,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  place. 

XIX.  The  captains,  officers,  and  mariners,  of  the  fhips 
belonging  to  either  party,  may  not  commence  an  action  for 
their  wages,  nor  may  be  received  under  any  pretext  what- 
foever, into  the  fervice  or  protection  of  either  king;  but  if 
any  controverfy  happen  between  merchants  and  matters  of 
fhips,  or  between  matters  and  mariners,  the  competing 
thereof  fhall  be  left  to  the  conful  of  the  nation ;  though  he 
who  fhall  not  fubmit  to  this  arbitrament,  may  appeal  to  the 
ordinary  juftice  of  the  place. 

XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII.  Allows  freedom  of  trade  to 
places  in  amity  or  neutrality  with  either  party,  that  they 
fhall  not  be  dilturbed  therein,  and  that  in  this  cafe  if  any 
contraband  goods  be  found  in  them,  they  only  lhall  be  con- 
fifcated, and  no  other. 

XXIV.  Shews  what  are  contraband  goods,  which  we 
have  already  defcribed. 

XXVI.  All  goods  belonging  to  the  fubjedts  of  either 
party,  which  fhall  be  found  laden  on  the  fhips  of  enemies, 
lhall  be  confifcated. 

XXVII.  The  confuls  which  fhall  hereafter  refide  in  any 
of  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions,  or  the  Spanifh  conful  re- 
fiding in  England,  lhall  have,  and  exercife  the  fame  power 
and  authority  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  as  any  other 
conful  hath  formerly  had. 

XXVIII.  Secures  the  fubjedts  on  either  fide  from  being 
molefted  or  difturbed  on  account  of  their  religion,  fo  long 
as  they  give  no  publick  fcandal  or  offence. 

XXIX.  All  merchandize  fhall  be  paid  for  in  both  coun- 
tries only  in  fuch  coin  as  lhall  be  agreed  for. 

XXX.  And  all  merchants,  factors,  &c.  of  both  nations 
fhall  enjoy  their  houfes,  warehoufes,  &c.  during  the  time 
for  which  they  have  hired  them,  without  any  impediment. 

XXXI.  The  fubjedts  of  the  faid  confederate  kings  fhall 
employ  thofe  advocates,  prodtors,  &c.  that  they  fhall  think 
fit;  and  they  lhall  not  be  conftrained  to  fhew  their  books 
and  papers,  if  it  be  not  to  give  evidence,  for  the  avoiding 
controverfies  and  law  fuits;  neither  fhall  they  be  embar- 
goed, detained,  or  taken  out  of  their  hands  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  and  they  may  keep  their  faid  books  and 
accounts  in  whatever  language  they  pleafe. 

XXXII.  In  cafe  the  eftate  of  any  perfon  fhall  be  fequef- 
tred  or  feized  on  by  any  court  of  juftice,  within  the  domi- 
nions of  either  party,  and  any  eftate  or  debt  happen  to  lie 
in  the  hands  of  the  delinquents,  belonging  bona  fide  to  the 
fubjetfts  of  the  other ;  the  faid  eftate  or  debts  lhall  not  be 
confifcated,  but  reflored  to  the  true  owners. 

XXXIII.  The  eftates  of  thofe  who  die  in  either  country 
refpedtively  fhall  be  preferved  for  the  lawful  heirs  of  the 
deceafed. 

XXXIV.  The  goods  and  eftates  of  his  Britannick  ma- 
jefty's fubjedts,  who  fhall  die  in  Spain,  without  making 
their  wills,  fhall  be  put  into  inventory,  with  their  papers, 
writings,  and  books  of  account,  by  the  conful,  or  other 
publick  minifter,   to  be  kept  for  the  proprietors  and  credi- 
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whatfoever,  lhall  intermeddle  therein  ;  which  alfo  in  like 
cafe  fhall  be  obferved  in  England,  towards  the  fubjedts  of 
the  king  of  Spain. 

XXXV.  That  a  decent  and  convenient  burial-place 
fhall  be  granted  and  appointed,  to  bury  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Britifh  fubjedts,  who  lhall  die  in  Spain. 

XXXVI.  If  any  difference  hereafter  happen,  between 
their  Britannick  and  Catholic  majefties,   fix  months  fpaee 
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(halt  be  allowed  their  refpedYive  fubjec"ts,  to  withdraw 
their  effetts,  without  giving  them  in  that  time  any  molef- 
tation  or  trouble,  or  retaining  their  goods  or  perfons. 
r  XXXVIII.  The  Englifh  and  Spaniards  to  have  recipro- 
cally all  privileges  granted,  or  to  be  granted,  to  any  other 
ftranger. 

Subfequent  to  the  foregoing  treaty  many  others  have 
fince  been  made,  efpecially  after  the  late  long  war,  at 
Utrecht,  the  thirteenth  of  July,  and  ninth  of  December, 
1713,  and  another  on  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1715, 
Which  laft  being  fcarce,  and  confequently  not  eafy  to  be 
obtained,  we  here  infert  it  verbatim,  as  it  is  not  long. 

Treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  conclu- 
ded at  Madrid,  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1715. 

Whereas  fince  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  lately 
concluded  at  Utrecht,  the  thirteenth  of  July,  and  the  ninth 
of  December,  1 713,  between  his  Catholic  majefty,  and  her 
late  majefty  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  of  glorious  memo- 
ry, there  remained  ftill  fome  differences  about  trade  and  the 
courfe  thereof}  and  his  Catholic  majefty  and  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  being  inclined  to  maintain  and  cultivate  a 
firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  friendfhip,  in  order  to  attain 
to  this  good  end,  tney  have  by  their  two  minifters,  under- 
written, mutually  and  duly  qualified,  caufed  the  following 
articles  to  be  concluded  and  ligned. 

I.  The  Britifh.  fubje'cSts  fliall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  higher 
or  other  duties,  for  goods  coming  in,  or  going  out  of  the 
feveral  ports  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  than  thofe  they  paid 
for  the  fame  goods  in  king  Charles  ll.'s  time,  fettled  by  fche- 
dules and  ordonances  of  the  faid  king,  or  his  predeceftors  : 
and  although  the  Gracias,  commonly  called  Pie  del  Fcerdo, 
be  not  grounded  on  any  royal  ordonance,  neverthelefs  his 
Catholic  majefty  declares,  wills,  and  ordains  that  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  now  and  hereafter,  as  an  inviolable  law ;  which  du- 
ties (hall  be  exacted  and  raifed,  now  and  for  the  future, 
with  the  fame  advantages  and  favours  to  the  faid  fubje&s. 

II.  His  majefty  confirms  the  treaty  made  by  the  Britifh 
fubjedts,  with  the  magiftrates  of  St.  Andero  in  the  year 
1700. 

-  III.  His  Catholic  majefty  permits  the  faid  fubjeiSls  to  ga- 
ther fait  in  the  ifle  of  Tortugas,  they  having  enjoyed  this 
liberty  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  without 
interruption. 

IV.  The  faid  fubjeils  fliall  pay  no  where  any  higher  or 
•other  duties,  than  thofe  paid  by  the  fubjefts  of  his  Catholic 
"majefty  in  the  fame  places. 

V.  The  faid  fubjedto  thall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privile- 
ges, franchifes,  exemptions  and  immunities  whatever, 
which  they  enjoyed  before  the  laft  war,  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  fchedules  or  ordonances,   and  by  the  articles  of  the 

"treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  made  at  Madrid,  in  1667, 
which  is  hereby  fully  confirmed ;  and  the  faid  fubjects  (hall 
be  ufed  in  Spain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  moft  favoured 
nation,  and  confequently  all  nations  fliall  pay  the  fame  du- 
ties on  wool  and  other  merchandizes  coming  in  and  going 
out  by  fea.  And  all  the  rights,  privileges,  franchifes,  ex- 
emptions and  immunities,  that  fhall  be  granted  and  allow- 
ed to  the  faid  fubjedts,  the  like  fhall  be  granted,  obferved, 
and  permitted  to  the  fubjedts  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
his  majefty  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

VI.  And  as  innovations  may  have  been  made  in  trade, 
his  Catholic  majefty  promifes  on  his  part  to  ule  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  abolifh  them,  and  for  the  future  to  caufe 
them  to  be  avoided  :  in  like  manner  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  promifes  to  ufe  all  poflible  endeavours  to  abolifh  all 
innovations  on  his  pait,  and  for  the  future  to  caufe  them  by 
all  means  to  be  avoided. 

VII.  The  treaty  of  commerce  made  at  Utrecht,  the 
ninth  of  December,  1713,  fhall  continue  in  force,  except 
the  articles  that  fhall  be  found  contrary  to  what  is  this  day 
concluded  and  figned,  which  fhall  beabolifhed  and  rendered 
of  no  iorce,  and  efpecially  the  three  articles,  commonly 
called  explanatory  j  and  ihefe  prefents  fhall  be  approved, 
ratified,  and  changed  on  each  fide,  within  the  fpace  of  lix 

'  weeks,  or  fooner  if  puffible.  In  witnefs  whereof,  and  by 
virtue  of  our  full  powers,  we  have  figned  thefe  prefents  at 
Madrid,  the  fourteenth  of  December,  in  the  year  1715. 

(L.S.)  M.  de  Bedmar. 
(L.  S.)  George  Bubb. 


After  this  treaty  affairs  of  ftate  and  new  embroils  haS 
occafioned  the  making  feveral  .others  fince  the  rupture  iri 
17  18,  though  they  all  proved  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  war 
m  J739>  which  being  now  happily  over,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  peace  that  has  fucceeded  will  remain  eftabliflied  for  a 
long  term,  and  her  chearful  frniles  lull  both  nations  into  a 
forgetfulnefs  of  the  pad  troubles  and  diftrefles,  that  war 
brings  with  it;  more  efpecially  to  the  mercantile  part  of 
them;  and  as  the  treaty  concluded  on  this  occafion  at  Ma- 
drid, the  fifth  of  October,  N.  S.  1750,  not  only  fettled  a 
peace  in  general,  but  alfo  in  particular  the  difputes  depend^ 
ing  between  the  two  crowns,  in  regard  to  the  Affiento  con- 
trail:; and  as  it  is  the  laft,  and  confequently  of  moft  im- 
portance for  our  reader's  government,  we  (hall  give  them 
the  articles  of  it,  and  with  them  finifh  this  topic. 

Whereas  by  the  XVIth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  it  has  been  agreed,  between  their  Britannick  and 
Catholic  majefties,  that  the  treaty  of  the  Affiento  for  the 
commerce  of  negroes,  and  the  article  of  the  annual  fhip,  for 
the  four  years  of  non-enjoyment,  fhould  be  confirmed  to 
Great  Britain,  upon  the  fame  foot,  and  upon  the  fame  con- 
dition, as  they  ought  to  have  been  executed  before  the  late 
war  j  and  the  refpedtive  ambafladors  of  their  faid  majefties 
having  agreed,  by  a  declaration  figned  between  them  on  the 
if  June»  1748,  to  regulate  at  a  proper  time  and  place,  by 
a  negociation  between  minifters,  named  on  each  fide  for 
that  purpofe,  the  equivalent  which  Spain  fhould  give  in 
confideration  of  the  non-enjoyment  of  the  years  of  the  faid 
Affiento  of  negroes,  and  of  the  annual  fhip,  granted  to 
Great  Britain,  by  the  Xth  article  of  the  preliminaries  fign- 
ed at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  i-f  April,  1748. 

Their  Britannick  and  Catholick  majefties,  in  order  to  ful- 
fil the  faid  engagements  of  their  refpedtive  minifters,  and 
to  ftrengthen  and  perfect  more  and  more  a  folid  and  lafting 
harmony  between  the  two  crowns,  have  agreed  to  make 
the  prefent  particular  treaty  between  themfelves,  without 
the  intervention  or  participation  of  any  third  power ;  fo  that 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  acquires  by  virtue  of  the  cef- 
fions,  which  that  party  makes,  a  right  of  compenfation  frorh 
the  other  reciprocally  :  and  they  have  named  their  mini- 
fters plenipotentiaries  for  that  purpofe,  viz.  his  Britannick 
majefty,  Benjamin  Keene,  Efq;  and  his  Catholick  majefty, 
Don  Jofeph  de  Carvajal  and  Lancafter,  who  after  having 
examined  the  points  in  queftion,  have  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing articles. 

I.  His  Britannick  majefty  yields  to  his  Catholick  majef- 
ty, his  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Affiento  of  negroes, 
and  the  annual  fhip,  during  the  four  years  ftipulated  by  the 
XVIth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  * 

II.  His  Britannick  majefty,  in  confideration  of  a  com- 
penfation of  100,000  1.  fterling,  which  his  Catholick  ma- 
jefty promifes  and  engages  to  caufe  to  be  paid  either  at  * 
Madrid,  or  London,  to  the  royal  Affiento  company, 
within  the  term  of  three  months  at  lateft,  to  be  reck- 
oned from  the  day  of  figning  this  treaty,  yields  to  his  Ca- 
tholick majefty  all  that  may  be  due  to  the  faid  company 
for  ballance  of  accounts,  or  arifing  in  any  manner  what- 
foever  from  the  faid  Affiento;  fo  that  the  faid  compenfa- 
tion fhall  be  efteemed  and  looked  upon  as  a  full  and  entire 
fatisfadtion  on  the  part  of  his  Catholick  majefty,  and  fhall 
extinguifh  from  this  prefent  time,  for  the  future  and  for 
ever,  all  right,  pretention,  or  demand,  which  might  be 
formed  in  confequence  of  the  faid  Affiento  or  annual  (hip, 
directly  or  indiredtly,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannick  ma- 
jefty, or  on  that  of  the  faid  company. 

III.  The  Catholick  king  yields  to  his  Britannick  ma- 
jefty all  his  pretentions  or  demands  in  confequence  of  the 
faid  Affiento  and  annual  fhip,  as  well  with  regard  to  the 
articles  already  liquidated,  as  to  thofe  which  may  be  eafy 
or  difficult  to  liquidate ;  fo  that  no  mention  can  ever  be 
made  of  them  hereafter  on  either  fide. 

IV.  His  Catholick  majefty  confents  that  the  Britifh  fub- 
jedts fhall  not  be  bound  to  pay  higher  or  other  duties,  or 
upon  other  evaluations  for  goods,  which  they  fliall  carry 
into,  or  out  of  the  different  ports  of  his  Catholick  majefty, 
than  thofe  paid  on  the  fame  goods  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  fettled  by  the  fchedules  and 
ordonances  of  that  king,  or  thofe  of  his  predeceftors. 
And  although  the  favour  or  allowance,  called  Pie  del 
Fardo,  be  not  founded  upon  any  royal  ordonance,  never- 
thelefs 
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thelefs  his  Catholick  majefty  declares,  wills,  and  ordains, 
that  it  {hall  be  obferved  now,  and  for  the  future,  as  an 
inviolable  law  ;  and  all  the  above-mentioned  duties  fball  be 
exafted  and  levied,  now  and  for  the  future,  with  the  fame 
advantages  and  favours  to  the  faid  fubjefts. 

V.  His  Catholick  majefty  allows  the  faid  fubjefts  to  take 
and  gather  fait  in  the  ifland  of  Tortugas,  without  any 
hindrance  whatfoever,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  faid 
Charles  the  Second. 

VI.  His  Catholick  majefty  confents,  that  the  faid  fub- 
jefts fhall  not  pay  any  where  higher,  or  other  duties,  than 
thofe  which  his  own  fubjefts  pay  in  the  fame  place. 

VII.  His  Catholick  majefty  grants,  that  the  faid  fub- 
jefts fhall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  franchifes,  ex- 
emptions, and  immunities  whatfoever,  which  they  enjoyed 
before  the  laft  war,  by  virtue  of  fchedules,  or  royal  or- 
donances,  and  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce  made  at  Madrid  in  16675  and  the  faid  fubjefts 
fhall  be  treated  in  Spain  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  moft 
favoured  nation,  and  confequently,  no  nation  fhall  pay  lefs 
duties  upon  wool  and  other  merchandizes,  which  they 
fhall  bring  into,  or  carry  out  of  Spain  by  land,  than  the 
faid  fubjefts  fhall  pay  upon  the  fame  merchandizes,  which 
they  fhall  bring  in  or  carry  out  by  fea;  and  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  franchifes,  exemptions,  and  immunities,  which 
fhall  be  granted  or  permitted  to  any  nation  whatever,  fhall 
alfo  be  granted  and  permitted  to  the  faid  fubjefts ;  and  his 
Britannick  majefty  confents  that  the  fame  be  granted  and 
permitted  to  the  fubjefts  of  Spain  in  his  Britannick  maje- 
fty's  dominions. 

VIII.  His  Catholick  majefty  promifes  to  ufe  all  poffible 
endeavours  on  his  part,  to  abolifh  all  innovations  which 
.may  have  been  introduced  into  commerce,  and  to  have 
them  forborn  for  the  future.  His  Britannick  majefty  like 
wife  promifes  to  ufe  all  poffible  endeavours  to  abolilh  all 
innovations,  and  to  forbear  them  for  the  future. 

IX.  T|ieir  Britannick  and  Catholick  majefties  confirm 
by  the  prefent  treaty  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  all 
the  other  treaties  therein  confirmed,  in  all  their  articles  and 
claufes,  excepting  thofe  which  have  been  derogated  from 
by  the  prefent  treaty  :  as  likewife  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1713,  thofe  articles  excepted, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  prefent  treaty,  which  fhall  be 
'aboJifbed  and  of  no  force  ;  and  namely,  the  three  articles 
of  the  faid  treaty  of  Utrecht,  commonly  called  explanatory. 

X.  All  the  reciprocal  differences,  rights,  demands,  and 
pretentions,  which  may  have  fubfifte'd  between  the  two 
crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  in  which  no  other 
jnation  whatever  has  any  part,  intereft  or  right  of  inter- 
vention, being  thus  accommodated  and  extinguiflied  by 
this  particular  treaty  ;  the  two  faid  moft  ferene  kings  'en-' 
gage  themfelyes  mutually  to  the  punftual  execution  of  this 
treaty  of  reciprocal  compenfation,  which  fhall  be  ap- 
proved and  ratified  by  their  faid  majefties,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions exchanged  in  the  term  of  fix  weeks,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  day  of  its  figning,  or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  &c. 

Our  exports  now  to  Spain  (including  the  Canary  iflands) 
are  long,  fhort,  and  Spanifh  cloths,  fluffs,  bays,  hats, 
perpets,  filk  and  worfted  hofe,  butter,  cheefe,  leather, 
wrought  iron,  brafs,  bell  metal,  linens  plain  and  printed, 
pewter,  tin,  lead,  (hot,  copper,  fail  cloth,  haberdafhery 
wares,  clockwork  and  watches,  fhoes,  wrought  filk, 
brought  plate,  gunpowder,  cordage,  logwood,  braziletto, 
filk  mixed,  and  fewing  filk,  glafs,  copperas,  prints,  train 
oil,  toys,  cabinet  and  fliip-chandlery  ware,  wax,  lanthorn 
leaves,  flax,  fans,  wheat,  beans,  barley  meal,  thread,  to- 
Jbacco,  canvas,  cambricks,  lawns,  bed-ticks,  fugar,  drugs, 
pimento,  pepper,  fpice,  ftaves,  brimftone,  deer  fkins, 
Eaft-India  goods,  &c. 

The  imports  from  thence  are  wine,  almonds,  annifeed, 
cumminfeeds,  foap,  pil^  filk  (before  the  extraftion   was 
prohibited)  iron,  wool,  indigo,  figs,  raifins,  oranges,  and 
orange-juice,  lemons,  chefnuts,  fmall-nuts,  pomgranates, 
1  faffVon,    barilla,    kelp,   kid-fkins,  capers,  umber, 


being  only  accidental  articles,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as 
ftaple  commodities,  nor   placed  on  the  credit  fide  in  this 
account  of  commerce,  at  lead  in  fuch  large  quantities,  as 
a   loft   harveft   in   that  and  the   neighbouring  territories 
obliged  them  to  call  for  j  we  fay,  fuppofing  their  dearth  to 
happen  when  an  equal  calamity  has  befel  the  other  foutherni 
corn  countries  ;  for  when  they  can  be  fupplicd  from  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Naples,  Turkey,  Barbary,  or  the  Ecclefiaftical 
State,  they  always  prefer  thofe  folid  grains  before  ours,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  yielding  more  flour,  as   becaufe 
their  mills  are  fet  for  grinding  hard   corn,  which  muft  be 
altered  when  a  foftfort  is  to  fupply  the  deficiency.  We  have 
not  mentioned  among  the  preceding  imports,  the  article 
of  plate,  which  is  no  fmall  one,  and  we  think  is  a  certain 
indication  of  the  ballance  of  that  trade  being  in  our  fa- 
vour ;  and  would  certainly  be  much  more  fo,   were  the 
cuftoms  on  our  goods  collefted  in  Spain  according  to  the 
preceding  treaties,  which  include  and  inforce  the  fchedules 
granted  the  Englifh  by  feveral  fucceffive  monarchs.    But  to 
fhew  that  they  are  levied  on  a  much  higher  valuation,  and 
very  differently  from  What  is  therein  ftipulated  and  agreed, 
we  here  add  an  account  of  the  imports  on  merchandize, 
drawn  up  at  Cadiz  the  17th  of  February  1750,  by  agentle- 
man,  whofe  capacity  in  mercantile  affairs  is  exceeded  by 
few ;  and  this   induces   us  alfo  to  fubjoin  his  fentiments, 
which  pleafe  to  take  in  his  own  words. 

Particulars   of  the  impojls  on  merchandize  entered  in  thi 
Cuftom-Houfe  at  Cadiz. 

"  Goods  according  to  their  different  fpecies  pay  eleven, 
five,  ten,  or  four  per  cent,  almoxarifafgo  goods  charged 
with  eleven  per  cent.  Almoxarifafgo  pay  duties  as  follows : 

Branches.  Decimals. 

N°  1   1 1  per  cent,  with  ~  in  plate,  which  is  •§. 

part  more  0,123,75 

2  per  cent,  called  dos  twos,  as  foregoing    0,0225 
2  per  cent,  called  Bojjillo  de  la  Reyna,  as 

above  0,0225 

1 J  per  cent,  with  a  premium  of  5  per  cent.  0,01 575 
i~:  per  cent.  0,0125 

4  per  cent,  called   1°,   2°,    30,   4°,  uno 

de  Alcavala  0,04 

Ii  per  cent,  called  Donative  antiguo  de  la 

Cuida  y  Fortification  0501500 


2 

3 

4 

5 
6 


year 


Amount  of  the  duties  before  the 

1686,  being  25^  per  cent.  0,252 

ii  per  cent,  with  a  premium  of  five  per 

cent,  conjulado  y  longa  0,014 


Amount  of  the  duties  upon  the  acceffion 

of  king  Philip  V.  being  264.  percent.    0,266 

Ii  per  cent,  called  Donativo  moderno  de  la 

Cuida  0,015 


Amount  of  the  duties  before  the  late  war, 

being  28-jV  per  cent.  0,281 

2  per  cent,  called  Sanidad  0,02 


olives, 
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anchovies,  fpunges,  wrought  filk,  cochineal,  cork,whifk 
brooms,  and  (formerly)  brandies,  which  we  believe  may 
pretty  near  ballance  that  trade,  extra  of  the  corn  and  meal 
(which  have  lately  been  very  confiderable)  and  we  think 
muft  be  regarded  as  a  ballance  in  our  favour ;  but  thefe 


Amount  of  the  duties   actually  levied, 

being  3oT's  per  cent.  0,301 

When  the  almoxarifafgo  is  five  per  cent,  the  duties  are  as 
follows : 
5  per  cent,  with  the  quarter  part  in  plate, 

which  is  i  part  more  0,05625 

N"  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  branches  aforemen- 
tioned added  0,12825 
4-i  per  cent,  additional  alcavala  on  this  article  0,045 


N' 


Amount  of  the  duties  before  the  year 

1686  being  22i|-  per  cent.  0,2295 

'  8  above-mentioned,  added  0,014 


Amount  of  the  duties  upon  the  acceffion  of 

king  Philip,  being  24^  per  cent.  -    0,2435 

N°  9  above-mentioned,  added  0,015 


Amount 
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Amount  of  the  duties  before  the  late  war, 

being  25-i-J  per  cent.  012585 

N°  10  above-mentioned,  added  0,02 

Amount  of  the  duties  actually  levied,  being 

27-i^  Per  ""'•  0,2785 


Goods  charged  with  ten  per  cent,  almoxarifafgo  paid  in 
the  afore-mentioned  manner,  before  the  acceffion  of  the 
late  king  Philip,  2g-^/6s-a-  per  cent,  and  before  the  late  war, 
3i-j%Vs  per  cent,  and  they  muft  now  pay  33rw^per  cent. 

Goods  charged  with  four  per  cent,  almoxarifafgo,  paid 
before  the  acceffion  of  king  Philip  l^-rs-ss  per  cent,  and 
24~ts-o  percent,  before  the  late  war,  and  actually  pay 
a6-Jo"050  per  cent. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  calculation  of  thefe  duties, 
here  is  a  fmall  fpecimen  of  the  model  of  the  Spanifli  book 
of  rates,  as  it  ftood  before  the  late  war,  and  the  innova- 
tions made  in  the  valuation  of  fome  articles  of  your  ma- 
nufacture. 

5  Anafcotes  blancos  la     40  White  hunfcoats,  they 


Pieza              6000 

are  now  rated 

at  7000 

5   Dichos    negros    la 

pieza              50CO 

40  Block  ditto 

6000 

11    Bayetas   de   Ingla- 

terra              iOOOO 

4  Bays 

12000 

10  Curtidos  de  Irlanda 

cada  uno           680 

~  Irim  hides 

1496 

11  Duroys  la  pieza  2000 

40  Duroys 

3000 

II  Pannos  finosdelngla- 

terra  la  pieza     24000 

11    Dichos  entre   finos 

17000 
1 1  DhosComunes  14000 


40  Fine  Englifli  cloths,  (Var. 
now  rated  at    1768  each 


40  Second  cloths         816  ditto 
40  Yorkfhire  cloths     510  ditto 

The  firft  column  fpecifies  the  almoxarifafgo,  the  fecond 
the  fpecies  of  goods,  the  third  the  value,  rate,  or  aforo, 
as  called  here  ;  the  fourth  the  abatement  per  cent,  or 
gracia,  called  pie  de  fardo.  Befides  that  gracia,  there  is 
an  abatement  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  allowed  by  the  king, 
called  la  quarto  tabla.  The  duties  are  thus  calculated,  viz 

100  pieces  white  hunfcoats  entered  in  this  cuftomhoufe, 
forty  deducted  for  the  gracia,  being  forty  per  cent,  as 
afore-mentioned,  fixty  pieces  valued  according  to  the 
aforo,  or  rate  above-mentioned,  at  6000  maravedis,  make 
36000,  from  which  fum  deducting  900000,  or  the  i  part 
for  la  quarta  tabla,  there  remains  270000  maravedis.  As 
the  almoxarifafgo  is  five  per  cent,  and  all  the  branches  ap- 
pertaining to  it  as  a  afore-mentioned,  amounting  to  25—^-5 
per  cent,  before  the  late  war,  therefore  270000  at  2^-J^ 
percent,  are  mars.  69795,  which  at  fixty-four  mars,  the 
value  of  each  real  plate,  are  R.  Pla.  1090!^,  the  full 
amount  of  the  duties  on  100  pieces  of  white  hunfcoats. 
But  at  prefent  the  aforo  or  valuation  of  white  hunfcoats  is 
at  7000  maravedis,  whence  60  X  7000  s±  420000  — 
105000  the  quarta  tabla  =  315000  at  2]^>s  the  actual 
duties  per  cent,  are  87727,5  mars,  at  fixty-four  are  R.  PI. 
13704-Ji  the  amount  of  the  duties  100  pieces  white  hunf- 
coats muft  now  pay.  The  difference  is,  R.  PI.  28o|-|-J- 
they  now  pay  more  than  was  levied  before  the  late  war, 
which  is  near  25A  per  cent,  augmentation  on  the  duties 
then  eftablifhed. 

In  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  concluded  at  Madrid  the  44-  May  1667, 
the  fchedules  and  immunities  granted  to  the  Britifh  fubjects 
trading  to  thefe  ports  are,  we  think,  inferted.  If  anew 
treaty  be  attempted,  the  faid  fchedules  may  be  inferted 
therein  verbatim,  to  enforce  the  execution.  The  view  of 
the  Britifh  court,  in  the  treaty  concluded  at  Utrecht  in 
1713,  feemed  to  be,  that  their  merchandize  fhould  not 
pay  more  duties  than  ten  percent,  on  their  real  value,  to 
be  afcertained  in  a  new  book  of  rates,  which  was  mutually 
agreed  between  the  two  courts  to  be'formed.  But  the 
bifhop  (we  fuppofe  the  biiliop  of  Briftol,  who  Was  then 
ambaflidor  and  plenipotentiary,  is  here  meant)  did  not 
underhand  duties,  for  the  expreflion  in  the  faid  treaty, 
"  But  it  is  to  be  underltood  that  this  is  not  to  extend  to  the 
alcavalas,  ciento,  and  millones,"  deftroyed  the  whole  pur- 
port of  the  treaty,  and  rendered  the  forming  a  new  book 
of  rates  quite  ufelefs.  The  merchants  verfcd  and  knowing 
in  the  nature  of  the  duties,  did  therefore  follicit  that  the 
curiums  aforos  fhould  remain  on  the  fame  footing  they 
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were  upon  in  king  Charles  the  fecond's  time,  thou°h  fome 
articles  were  over-rated,  which  was  accordingly  executed 
by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  1715.  Since  the  la'e  war  the 
duties  are  augmented  as  afore-mentioned,  and  what  is  much 
more  grievous,  the  aforo  or  valuation  of  the  merchandize 
is  greatly  increafed ;  wherefore  our  conful  at  the  head  of 
this  factory  applied  to  our  ambaffador  at  Madrid,  to  follicit 
(if  feemingly  to  him  convenient)  that  the  goods  (hould 
be  difpatched  in  the  cuftom-houfes  in  like  manner  as  they 
were  before  the  war:  nothing  favourable  has  refulted,  for 
the  goods  are  charged  upon  the  extravagant  new  footing. 
If  the  aforo  or  valuation  of  a  few  articles  of  the  Britifh 
products  was  leflened,  and  the  innovations,  introduced  lince 
the  war,  were  abolifhed,  the  propofed  end  of  the  Britifh 
court,  to  pay  no  more  than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  real  value 
of  the  goods,  may  be  accomplifhed,  although  no  alteration 
be  made  in  reducing  or  abolifhing  any  branch  of  the  duties 
actually  levied  ;  which  appears  to  be  the  eafieft  me- 
thod, as  an  attempt  to  ftrike  off  any  of  the  branches  of 
the  duties  might  be  powerfully  refilled  by  thofe  to  whom 
they  were  apppropriated,  or  the  managers  thereof.  Some 
inftances  are  offered  to  make  this  matter  more  plain.  A 
piece  of  bays  (upon  the  medium  of  the  value  of  the  qua- 
lity for  this  market)  fliipped  in  London,  will  not  coft, 
including  the  charges,  above  3I.  8  s.  9  d.  which  are 
equal  to  fifteen  ducats,  or  a  hundred  and  fixty-five  reals 
plate;  each  piece  was  rated  before  the  war  at  10000  mara- 
vedis; the  gratia  4,  and  4  for  the  quarta  tabla,  being  de- 
ducted, and  the  duties  at  28-5%  per  cent,  as  they  then 
ftood,  being  charged,  each  piece  paid  R.  PI.  22TST  which 
is  1 34  per  cent,  on  the  real  value.  Yet  a  piece  of  bays  is 
now  rated  at  12000  mars,  and  the  actual  duties  of  30-ij 
being  charged  after  deducting  the  gracias,  each  piece  muft 
now  pay  R.  PI.  28-/^,  which  exceeds  feventeen  per  cent. 
on  the  real  value.  Whereas,  if  the  aforo  of  bays  was  at 
7000  mars,  then  each  piece  would  pay  as  the  duties  now 
ftand,  R.  PI.  i6T5/^,  or  only  ten  per  cent,  on  the  real 
value.  In  like  manner  other  goods  may  be  valued  accord- 
ing to  their  regular  and  common  coft  put  aboard,  and  not 
at  the  price  they  are  generally  fold  for,  becaufe  the  duties 
and  charges  on  the  fale  make  a  part  of  the  price  of  fale. 
If  this  idea  be  approved,  a  table  for  the  rates  of  all  goods 
imported  from  his  majefty's  dominions  may  eafily  be 
framed,  and  formed  fo  that  the  duties  fhall  not  exceed  ten 
per  cent,  on  their  real  value.  The  following  is  a  fpecimerl 
of  fuch  a  table,  viz. 

Almox.      goods.               the  aforo.  the  gratia. 

II       Bays,'  each  piece            7000  ■§. 

1 1       Long  ells,  each  piece     2900  40 

1 1       Fine  cloths,  each  piece  24000  40  as  before  the  war. 

11       Second  cloths,  ditto     17000  40  as  before  the  war. 

11       Yorkshire  cloth,  ditto  10000  40 

11       Eflamenas,  each  piece  6000  40  as  before  the  war. 

5       Broad  camblets,  ditto  5000  40 

5       Hunfcoats,  each  piece  5000  40 

10       Hides,  each                      680  A  as  before  the  war. 

&c. 
Merceries  according  to  invoice,  &c. 

SPAN,  a  meafure  taken  from  the  fpace  between  the 
thumb's  end  and  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  when  both  are 
ftretched  out. 

The  fpan  is  eftimated  at  three  hands-breadths,  or  nine 
inches. 

SPANGLE-MAKER.  This  bufinefs  requires  very 
little  ingenuity  or  learning:  fpangles  and  plate-figures  in 
embroidery  are  made  of  gold  or  filver  wire,  twilled  round, 
cut  off  in  rings,  and  flatted  upon  a  polifhed  anvil,  with  a 
punch  tipped  with  polifhed  fteel.  Thofe  who  perform  this 
work  are  employed  by  the  lace-men,  and  take  about  five 
pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who  muft  work  from  five  till 
eight;  but  five  or  ten  pounds  will  enable  him  to  fet  up  for 
himfelf. 

SPAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  mining  ftony  fubftance, 
generally,  though  improperly,  fuppoftd  to  be  compounded 
of  cryftal,  incorporated  with  fome  mineral,  earthy,  llony, 
or  metallic  matter;  frequently  found  in  caves  and  grottos, 
and  in  the  clefts,  of  rocks,  lead-mines,  &c. 

Spar  is  naturally  pellucid,  and- is  found  in  almoft  an  in- 
finite variety  of  forms;    in  fome  of  which  it  retains  its 
tranfparency  and  purity,  in  others  it  is  more  or  lefs  debafed 
by  an  admixture  of  earth,  and  grows,    accordingly,  Icfs 
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fciear,  till,  from  the  marblue  hue  of  fome  of  the  moderately 
debafed  kinds,  it  finks  in  fome  to  a  mere  earthy  appearance. 
The  genuine  and  diftingui  thing  characters  of  (par,  in  what- 
ever form  it  occurs,  are  thefe;  it  will  not  produce  fire 
when  ftruck  againft  a  fteel,  it  ferments  very  brifkly  with 
aquafortis,  and,  when  pure,  is  totally  diffolved  by  it,  and 
is  very  readily  calcined  in  a  fmall  fire. 

SPAWS,  mineral  waters  arifingout  of  the  earth,  tinged 
with  nitre,  fulphur,  allum,  bitumen,  copperas,  or  other 
mineral  matter,  in  paffing  through  the  ftrata  thereof;  and 
hence  endued  with  fome  medicinal  quality,  cathartic,  diu- 
retic, emetic,  alterant,  or  the  like. 

SPECIES,  in  commerce,  are  the  feveral  pieces  of  gold, 
filver,  copper,  &c.  which,  having  palled  their  full  prepara- 
tion, and  coinage,  are  current  in  public. 

SPECTACLE-MAKER.  Grinding  the  glafs  of  fpec- 
tacles  is  a  branch  of  the  optician's  bufinefs;  and  the  rims, 
&c.  are  made  by  other  artificers.  This,  however,  is  one 
of  the  city  companies  ;  but  for  a  farther  account  of  this 
ufeful  art,  we  Ihall  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  Opti- 
cian. 

SPERMA-CETI,  in  pharmacy,  a  white  flaky  fub- 
flance,  prepared  from  the  oil  of  a  particular  fpecies  of 
whale.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  who  firft  ufed  this 
medicine,  gave  it  a  name,  which  feemed  to  exprefs  its  be- 
ing the  femen  of  the  whale,  but  it  is,  in  reality,  no  more 
than  a  preparation  of  the  oil  with  which  that  fifh  abounds. 

Sperma-ceti  is  a  fine,  bright,  white,  and  femi-pellucid 
fubftance,  compofed  of  a  fine  furfuraceous  fubftance,  form- 
ed into  oblong  flakes,  very  light,  foft,  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch ;  inflammable,  foluble  in  oil,  but  not  in  watery  men- 
ftruums  ;  of  fcarce  any  fmell,  when  frefh  and  fine,  and  of 
a  foft,  agreeable,  and  un&uous  tafte.  The  largeft,  firm- 
eft,  and  whiteft  flakes  of  it,  are  to  be  chofen.  It  is  liable 
to  become  rancid  and  yellowifh  in  keeping,  and  the  fmaller 
fragments  contract  this  bad  quality  fooner  than  the  larger. 

The  firft  knowledge  the  world  feems  to  have  had  of 
fperma-ceti,  was  the  finding  it  fwimming  on  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  northern  feas :  and  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  people  who  knew  no  more  of  its  origin,  than  what  they 
were  informed  of  by  thofe  who  found  it  fo  floating  on  the 
fea,  referred  it  to  the  mineral  clafs,  fuppofing  it  to  be  bitu- 
men formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  thrown  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Schroder, 
and  others  of  his  time.  It  was  foon  after  difcovered,  how- 
ever, that  the  head  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  whale  afforded 
a  fatty  fubftance,  which,  when  boiled,  and" properly  prepa- 
red, was  analagous  to  this.  And  hence  it  was  foon  deduced, 
that  the  mafl'es  of  it  firft  found  were  of  the  fame  origin;  that 
they  had  been,  formerly,  an  oily  matter  in  this  fifh,  which 
getting  loofe  on  the  perifhing  of  the  dead  carcafs,  or  by  any 
other  means,  had  been  wafhed  and  bleached  by  the  falt- 
water,  and  the  fun,  into  the  form  of  which  it  was  then 
found.  The  opinion  of  its  being  the  fperm  or  femen  of 
the  whale,  was  about  as  early  as  the  firft  difcovery  that  it 
belonged  to  that  animal,  and  feems  to  have  been  formed 
merely  on  account  of  its  whitenefs. 

The  fpecies  of  whale  from  the  head  of  which  fperma  ceti 
was  firft  prepared,  and  to  which  it  was  long  thought  to  be 
peculiar,  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  ranged  in  a  peculiar  ge- 
nus by  Artedi,  under  the  name  of  catadon,  from  their  hav- 
ing teeth  in  their  under  jaw.  He  has  diftinguifhed  this  fpe- 
cies by  the  name  of  catadon  fijiula  in  cervice,  the  toothed 
whale,  with  a  pipe  or  opening  for  the  difcharge  of  water 
in  its  neck. 

Sibbald,  who  had  accurately  examined  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies of  whales,  calls  it  balcena  major  in  inferiore  tantum  max- 
illa dentata,  macro- cephala,  bipinnii;  Clufius,  and  many  of 
the  earlier  writers,  have  defcribed  it  under  the  name  of  ate, 
and  the  Dutch  call  it  the  pot-whale  fifh,  and  trumpe. 

It  grows  to  fixty  feet,  or  more,  in  length,  and  meafures 
near  forty  feet  round  in  the  thickeft  part.  It  has  a  very  large 
head,  and  the  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  are  forty-two  in  num- 
ber; they  are  difpofed  into  twoferies  of  rows,  and  are  each 
as  big  as  a  man's  thumb:  it  has  no  fin  upon  the  back,  and 
in  its  general  fhape  and  other  particulars,  it  refembles  the 
other  whales,  having  the  tail  placed  horizontally,  or  tranf- 
verfely  to  the  body,  not  vertically,  as  in  ojher  fith,  and  the 
ftrudture  of  the  internal  parts  wholly  the  fame. 

The  fperma-ceti  of  the  {hops  was  firft  made  from  the 
head  of  this  fifh;  the  oil  obtained  from  its  brain,  and  the 
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diploe  of  the  cranium,  furnifhing  all  that  we  had  of  it ;  and 
hence  the  confiderable  price  it  long  kept  at.  It  was  fome- 
time  after  found  out,  however,  that  any  whale  oil  would 
do,  as  well  as  this,  which  occafioned  the  price  to  fall  Con- 
fiderably.  At  prefent  it  is  made  in  England  from  whale  oil 
of  any  kind,  the  fettltngs  of  our  oilmen's  larger  veffels  par- 
ticularly, which  are  boiled  with  a  lixivium  of  German  pot- 
afh,  or  pearl  afhes,  till  white  and  firm  ;  and  after  feveral 
other  meltings,  and  a  thorough  reparation  of  what  faline 
particles  might  have  got  into  the  matter,  it  is,  when  cold, 
cut  out  with  knives  into  the  flakes  we  fee  it  in.  The  pro- 
cefs  is  eafy,  but  it  requires  care,  and  a  nice  infpection  to- 
wards the  end:  if  not  enough  boiled,  it  is  apt  to  turn  yel- 
low, and  foon  grow  rancid. 

Sperma-ceti  is,  therefore,  oil  of  the  animal  kind,  render- 
ed very  fweet,  and  fit  for  internal  ufe.  Its  virtues  are  emol- 
lient and  pecloral;  it  is  good  in  coughs,  and  other  difor- 
ders  of  the  breaft,  and  excellent  in  external  applications, 
fuch  as  liniments,  and  the  like :  it  readily  diffolves  in  oil,  or 
other  fatty  fubftances,  for  the  latter  purpofes ;  and,  for  the 
former,  it  blends  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  after  that 
mixture  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  and  makes  a  pleafant 
emulfion. 

SPICE,  any  kind  of  aromatic  drug  that  has  hot  and  pun- 
gent qualities,  fuch  as  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves;  fome  alfo  apply  the  word  to  feveral  medicinal 
drugs  brought  from  the  Eaft;  as  fenna,  caflia,  frankin- 
cenfe,  &c. 

For  garbling  fpices  I  Jac.  I.  c,  19.  repealed,  6  Ann. 
c.  16. 

Duty  on  fpices  imported,  6  and  7  Will  III.  c.  7.  made 
perpetual  by  7  Ann.  c.  7.  and  part  of  bank  fund  :  and  the 
furplus  part  of  the  aggregate  fund,   1  Geo.  I.  c.  12. 

Spicery,  viz.  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  may 
be  imported  in  Britifh  fhips,  whereof  the  mafter  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Britifb,  from  any  parts  beyond 
the  feas;  upon  licenfe  firft  had  from  the  commiflioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  or  any  three  of  them,  or  from  the  cuftomer, 
or  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port.  6  and  7  Will.  III. 
c.  7.  /  3.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4-/6.  8  Ann.  c.  7.  /  26.  6 
Geo.  1,  c.  21./.  45.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15./.  19.  26  Geo.  II.  c,  32. 
f.  2. 

The  quantity,  quality,  and  the  port  of  importation,  are 
to  be  expreffed  in  fuch  licences;  and  if  more  be  found  than 
therein  mentioned,  it  is  forfeited.  The  package  to  be  in 
cafks  or  bales,  unlefs  from  the  Eaft-Indies;  the  bale  of 
cinnamon  to  weigh  net  feventy  pounds  or  upwards,  and 
each  cafk  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  or  mace,  three  hundred 
pounds  or  upwards,  upon  forfeiture  thereof.  6  and  7  Will. 
III.  c.  7.  /  3.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  /  6.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 
/  45.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  /  19.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18./.  21.  27 
Geo.  II.  <:.  18./  5. 

The  licences  are  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  matters  at  the 
entry  of  their  fhips,  and  annexed  to  the  reports,  with  the 
marks  and  numbers  of  each  cafk,  bale,  or  parcel,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  indorfed  on  the  back,  upon  forfeiture 
of  fhip  and  goods.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /  46.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15. 
/  19.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  f.  21.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18./.  5. 

Found  on  board  any  fhip  in  fmall  parcels,  packed  inv 
hogfheads,  bales,  or  cafks,  are  forfeited.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 
f.  47.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15./  19.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32./  2. 

Spice  and  pictures  unfhipped,  or  laid  on  land,  before 
payment  of  the  branch  N°  13,  are  forfeited  without  any 
compofition  whatfoever.  6  and  7  Will.  III.  c.  j.f.  4. 

Additional  duty,  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  made  perpetual  by 
7  Ann.  c.  7.  and  part  of  bank  fund :  and  the  furplus  part  of 
the  aggregate  fund,  1  Geo.  I.  c.  12. 

New  duties  on  fpices,  raifins,  and  fnuffs,  8  Ann.  c.  7. 
f.b. 

The  duties  laid  by  8  Ann.  c.  7.  made  perpetual  by  6 
Geo.  I.  c.  4.  in  order  to  be  fubfcribed  in  South-Sea  ftock. 

Long  pepper  not  chargeable  with  the  farther  new  duty 
of  one  fhilling  and  fix-pence  by   8  Ann.  c.  7,  9  Ann.  c.  6. 

/  59- 

Dirt  in  pepper,  &c.   to  be  deftroyed,  ia  Ann.  c.  26. 

/45- 

Spices  packed  in  fmall  parcels  forfeited,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 

/47- 

Duties  on  fpices  afcertained,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  /  17,  iS. 

Licences  to  import  (pices  fhall  be  delivered  up  at  enter- 
ing the  fhip,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  iS.f.  21. 

SPIKE- 
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SPIKENARD,  nardus.  We  (hall  here  take  notice  only 
of  two  forts,  the  Celtic  and  the  Indian.  The  former  grows 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  Mr.  Ray  fays,  as  it  agrees 
in  kind  with  the  valerian,  fo  it  has  the  fame  virtues.  The 
-fatter  comes  to  us  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  Alexandria,  &c. 
called  by  Reinerus^raOTra,  cyperoides,  aromaticum,  Indicum, 
and  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  other.  It  is  efteemed 
as  an  alexipharmic,  being  warm  and  fpicy,  and  helpful  to 
promote  fweating.  Upon  this  account,  it  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  capitals  and  other  difpenfatdry  compofitions  of  the 
fame  intention.  It  is  likewife  reckoned  a  good  ftomachic 
and  ftrengthener  of  the  fibres*  and  difpeller  of  wind  and 
crude  flatulencies.     Quincy. 

SPINNING,  in  commerce,  the  art  or  a£r.  of  reducing 
filk,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  hair,  or  other  matter  into  thread. 

SPIRITS,  or  low  wines,  brought  by  feacoaftwife,  with- 
out a  certificate  from  the  officer  of  excife  where  diftilled, 
are  forfeited :  to  be  fued  for  as  any  other  forfeiture  by  the 
laws  of  excife.  3  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  /  J  J-  See  Arrack, 
Brandy,  and  Bounty  for  regulations  on  exportation. 

SPOUT,  or  Water.  Spout,  in  natural  hiftory,  an 
extraordinary  meteor,  or  appearance  at  fea,  and  fometimes 
at  land,  very  dangerous  to  fhips,  &c.  called  by  the  Latins 
typhi  and  fophi,  and  by  the  French  trompe. 

Its  firft  appearance  is  in  form  of  a  deep  cloud,  the  upper 
part  whereof  is  white,  and  the  lower  black.  From  the 
lower  part  of  this  cloud  hangs,  or  rather  falls  down,  what 
we  properly  call  the  fpout,  in  manner  of  a  conical  tube, 
biggeft  at  top.  Under  this  tube  is  always  a  great  boiling 
and  flying  up  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  as  in  a  jet  d'eau. 
For  fome  yards  above  the  furfaee  of  the  fea,  the  water  ftands 
as  a  column,  or  pillar,  from  the  extremity  whereof  it  fpreads 
and  goes  off,  as  in  a  kind  of  fmoke.  Frequently,  the  cone 
defcends  folow,  as  to  touch  the  middle  of  thiscolumn,  and 
continue  for  fome  time  contiguous  to  it;  though  fometimes 
it  only  points  to  it,  at  fome  diftance,  either  in  a  perpendi- 
cular or  oblique  line.  Frequently  it  is  fcarce  diftinguifha- 
ble,  whether  the  cone  or  the  column  appear  firft,  both  ap- 
pearing all  of  a  fudden  againft  each  other.  But  fometimes 
the  water  boils  up  from  the  fea  to  a  great  height,  without 
any  appearance  of  a  fpout  pointing  to  it,  either  perpendicu- 
larly or  obliquely.  Indeed,  generally,  the  boiling  or  flying 
up  of  the  water  has  the  priority,  this  always  preceding  its 
being  formed  into  a  column.  Generally,  the  cone  does 
not  appear  hollow,  till  towards  the  end,  when  the  fea-water, 
is  violently  thrown  up  along  its  middle,  as  fmoke  up  a 
chimney.  Soon  after  this,  the  fpout  or  canal  breaks  and 
difappears;  the  boiling  up  of  the  water,  and  even  the  pil- 
lar, continuing  to  the  laft,  and  for  fometime  afterwards ; 
fometimes  till  the  fpout  form  itfelf  again,  and  appear  a-new; 
which  it  fometimes  does  feveral  times  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  M.  de  la  Pyme,  from  a  near  bbfervation  of  two  or 
three  fpouts  in  Yotkfhire,  defcribed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  gathers  that  the  water-fpout  is  nothing  but 
a  gyration  of  clouds  by  contrary  winds,  meeting  in  a  point 
or  center ;  and  there,  where  the  greateft  condenfation  and 
gravitation  is,  falling  down  into  a  pipe  or  great  tube,  fome- 
what  like  Archimedes's  fpiral  fcrew;  and  in  its  working 
and  whirling  motion,  abforbing  and  raifing  the  water,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  fpiral  fcrew  does ;  and  thus  de- 
ftroying  fhips,  &c.  Thus,  June  the  twenty-firft  he  ob- 
ferved  the  clouds  mightily  agitated  above,  and  driven  toge- 
ther; upon  which  they  became  very  black,  and  were  hur- 
ried round,  whence  proceeded  a  moft  audible  whirling  noife, 
like  that  ordinarily  heard  in  a  mill.  Soon  after,  iilued  a 
long  tube  or  fpout,  from  the  center  of  the  congregated 
clouds,  wherein  he  obferved  a  fpiral  motion,  like  that  of  a 
fcrew;  by  which  the  Water  wasraifed  up.  Again,  Auguft 
the  fifteenth  1687,  the  wind,  blowing  at  the  fame  time  out 
of  feveral  quarters,  created  a  great  vortex  and  whirling 
among  the  clouds;  the  center  whereof,  every  now  and 
then,  dropped  down,  in  fhape  of  a  long,  thin,  black  pipe, 
wherein  lie  could  diltin£lly  behold  a  motion  like  that  of  a 
fcrew,  continually  drawing  upwards,  and  fcrewingup,  as 
it  were,  wherever  it  touched.  In  its  progrefs  it  moved 
flowly  over  a  grove  of  trees,  which  bent  under  it  like  wands 
in  a  circular  motion.  Proceeding,  it  tore  oft'  the  thatch 
from  a  bjrn,  bent  a  huge  oak-tree,  broke  one  of  its  greateft 
branches,  and  threw  it  to  a  great  diftance.  He  adds,  that 
whereas  it  is  commonly  faid,  the  water  works  and  rifes  in 
a  column,  before  the  tube  comes  to  touch  it;  this  is  doubt- 


lefs  a  miftake,  owing  to  thefinenefsandtranfparency  of  the 
tubes,  which  do  moft  certainly  touch  the  furfaee  of  the  fea<j 
before  any  confiderable  motion  can  be  raifed  therein ;  but 
which  do  not  become  opake  and  vifible,-  till  after  they  have 
imbibed  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water. 

The  diflblution  of  water-fpours  he  afcribes  to  the  great 
quantity  of  water  they  have  glutted;  which  by  its  weight 
impeding  their  motion,  whereon  their  force,  and  even  ex- 
iftence,  depends,  they  break  and  let  go  their  contents ; 
which  ufed  to  prove  fatal  to  whatever  is  found  underneath. 

A  notable  inftance  hereof  we  have  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions,  related  by  Dr.  Richardfofi:  a  fpout  in  1718 
breaking  on  Emott-moor,  nigh  Coin,  in  Lancashire,  the 
county  was  immediately  overflowed;  a  brook,  in  a  few 
minutes,  rofe  fix  feet  perpendicularly  high ;  and  the  ground 
whereon  the  fpout  fell,  which  was  fixty  feet  over,  was  tore 
up  to  the  very  rock,  which  was  nolefs  than  feven  feet  deep; 
and  a  deep  gulf  made  for  above  half  a  mile;  the  earth  be- 
ing raifed  on  either  fide  in  vaft  heaps. 

In  Pliny's  time,  the  feamen  ufed  to  pour  vinegar  into  the 
fea,  to  afluage  and  lay  the  fpout,  when  it  approached  them : 
our  modern  feamen  keep  it  off,  by  making  a  noife  with 
filing  and  fcratching  violently  on  the  deck,  or  by  difcharg- 
ing  great  guns  to  difperfe  it, 

SPRING-TIDE.  The  time  of  fprihg-tides  is  always 
about  three  days  before  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon  ; 
but  the  top  or  higheft,  which  is  the  fpring-tide,  is  three 
days  after  the  full  or  change;  then  the  water  runs  higheft 
with  the  flood,  and  loweft  with  the  ebb,  and  the  tides  run 
more  ftrong  and  fwift  than  in  the  neaps.     See  Tide. 

SPUNGE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  plant  of  fo  very  Angu- 
lar a  ftrufture,  that  many  authors  have  fuppofed  it  merely 
a  vegetable,  but  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  that 
and  the  animal  kind,  and  have  ranked  it  among  the  num- 
ber of  an  imaginary  race  of  beings;  which  they  call 
zoophytes.  Spunge,  however,  is  a  genuine  plant ;  nor 
is  there  in  the  creation  any  fuch  clafs  of  beings  as  zoophytes, 
or  any  creature  that  is  partly  plant,  partly  animal. 

We  meet  with  fpunges,  in  the  ihops,  often  in  the  whole 
plant;  fometimes  only  in  pieces  of  larger  ones ;  in  either 
cafe,  it  is  of  a  perfectly  irregular  figure,  and  is  only  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  its  texture,  which  is  cavernous,  like  that 
of  a  honey-comb  ;  by  itselaflicity,  which  makes  it,  after 
pafling  into  a  very  fmall  compafs,  immediately  expand  to 
its  full  bulk  again,  on  taking  away  the  preflure ;  and  by 
its  property  of  imbibing,  perfectly,  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  as  readily  parting  with  it  again,  on  fqueezing. 

Spunge  is  to  be  chofen  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from 
ftones  within,  or  from  a  cruftaceous  and  hard  matter  with- 
out; of  as  pale  a  colour  as  may  be,  and  with  fmall  holes, 
and  fuch  as  is  lighted. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  fpunge,  we  ufe,  is  brought 
from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna.  It  grows  in  the  Archipelago, 
at  confiderable  depths,  on  the  rocks  about  fome  of  the 
iflands  there,  and  multitudes  of  people  make  a  trade  of 
diving  for  it.  It  is  alfo  common  in  the  Mediterrannean, 
and  many  other  feas,  though  in  general,  browner  or  yel- 
lower, and  not  fo  fine  as  that  of  the  Archipelago. 

It  grows  in  large  malTes  to  rocks  and  ftones,  fometimes 
to  large  Shells  ;  and  fometimes  round,  fometimes  flat, 
fometimes  hollow  like  a  funnel; 

It  is  one  of  the  cryptogamiae  of  Linnanis,  one  of  the 
herbs  marinse  of  Tournefort,  and  one  of  the  herbse  im- 
perfeclE  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  all  the  botanical 
writers,  under  the  name  of  Spongia  marina  alba,  and 
Spongia  globofa,  the  white  or  round  fpunge.  Diftilled 
by  a  retort,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  white  milky 
phlegm,  of  a  fifty  fmell ;  after  this  a  large  portion  of  an 
uiinous  reddifh  liquor,  with  a  little  of  a  dry,  volatile, 
urinous  fait,  and  a  thick,  brownifb,  fetid  oil.  The  re- 
mainder, in  the  retort,  yields  only  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
lixivial  fait,  and  that  not  merely  alkaline. 

Spunge  calcined  to  a  blacknefs,  and  reduced  to  powder, 
has  been  lately  brought  into  great  ufe  as  a  fweetei>er  of  the 
blood,  and  a  diuretic  ;  fome  have  pretended  even  to  cure 
leprofies  with  it ;  and  others  have  extolled  it  againft  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog  ;  but  thefe  are  virtues  lefs  certainly 
known  of  it. 

In  the  larger  and  coarfer  pieces  of  fpunge,  there  are 
often  fmall  ftones  found  imbedded  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
matter,  and  yet,  more  frequently,   a  cruflaceous   matter 

gathered 
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gathered  round  the  furface  of  certain  parts  of  the  plants  ; 
both  thefe  fubftanees  are  called  by  the  common  name  of 
lapis  fpongits,  the  fpunge  (tone  ;  and  both  are  recommend- 
ed as  diuretics,  and  remedies  againft  the  (tone  and  gravel. 

Pyrotechnical  Spunges,  are  made  of  the  large  mu(h- 
rooms,  or  fungous  excrefcences  growing  on  old  oaks, 
allies,  firs,  &c.  which  being  boiled  in  common  water, 
then  dried  and  well  beaten,  are  put  in  a  ftrong  lye  pre- 
pared with  falt-petre,  and  again  dried  in  an  oven.  Thefe 
make  the  black  match  or  tinder  brought  from  Germany, 
ufed  to  receive  and  fuftaih  the  fire  ftruck  from  a  flint  and 
fteel,   &c. 

STACK  of  Wood,  among  hufbandmen,  is  a  pile  of 
three  feet  long,  as  many  broad,  and  twelve  feet  high. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  produces  corn,  coals,  free-ftone, 
marble,  alabafter,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  of  which  lat- 
ter, nails,  and  other  fmall  wares,  are  made  :  Burton  is  fa- 
mous for  its  ale;  and  this  county  does  not  contribute  the 
fmalleft  (hare  to  the  two  thoufand  ton  mentioned  under 
Derby  and  Nottinghamfhire  to  be  fent  to  London,  befides 
what  its  dairies  furnifh  for  Yorkshire,  &c.  as  is  obferved 
in  defcribing  Chefhire. 

STALACTITES,  or  Stagonites,  in  natural  hiftory, 


a  fparry  fort  of  icicles,  which  often  hang  down  from  the 
tops  or  arches  of  grottoes  and  fubterrannean  caverns  ;  and 
from  the  roofs  of  buildings,  and  capitals  of  pillars  of  fuch 
places  as  are  built  over  hot  fprings. 

STAMP-DUTIES,  a  tax  on  proceedings  in  law,  ex- 
pired, 22  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  9. 

Grant  of  a  ftamp-duty,  5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  Conti- 
nued by  5  Ann.  c.  19.  and  made  perpetual  and  part  of  the 
aggregate  fund  by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  The  fecond  ftamp- 
duty,  9  and  10  TV.  3.  c.  25.  A  third,  12  Ann.  c.  2.  9. 
f.  21.  Another,  12  Geo.  I.  c.  33.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 
Another,  30  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  Another,  32  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 
Another,  2  Geo.  III.  c.  36. 

Exemptions  from  the  ftamp-duty,  and  the  penalty  lef- 
fened,  6  and  7  TV.  3.  c.  12. 

Provifions  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  ftampsv  1  Ann.  ft.  2. 
c.  22. 

Admiffions  of  freemen  before  1  Dec.  1705,  without 
ftamps,  made  good,  4  Ann.  c.  12.  f.  8. 

Attornies  not  to  incur  any  penalty  of  the  ftamp-afts 
for  default  of  the  other  party,  _5  Ann.  c.  19.  f.  29. 

Warrants  of  the  chief  juftices  in  eyre  exempted  from 
ftamp-duties,   10  Ann.  c.  26.  /.  74. 


The  claufes  particularly  relating  to  each  inflrument  charged  with  Jlamp-duties,  reduced  to  an  alphabetical  method. 

Aft  of  notary  public  _____ 

Aftion  entered  in  an  inferior  court  that  holds  plea  of  forty  {hillings,  ?  -■         „r      j  •»*    ■  r 

,       n-                                 r               j  .  t     o  o  6     c  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  ■?. 

but  nTues  no  writ,  or  procefs,  or  mandate,  pays  1  J  J   ■* 

And  •  006  g  and  10  TV.  3.  c.  33.  /  32. 

And  — — — —  —  0  0   12  Geo.  I.   c.  33.  /  3. 

Adjudication  in  Scotland  023  10  Ann.  c.  1  9.  f.  100. 

Administration,  letters  of  eftates  above  20/.  value  .  050  5  TV.  and  M,  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And  ■  050  9  and  10  TV.  3.  c.  25.  /  19. 

Exceptions  in  favour  of  common  foldiers  and  feamen,  5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21. 

f.  6.     9  and  10  TV.  3.  c.  25.  f.  44. 

Admiralty-fentencc,  attachment  and  relaxation  thereof  —  o  5  o  $  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And  ■  — —  — —  ■  050  9  and  10  TV.  3.  c.  25-  /  17. 

Warrant,  monition,  or  perfonal  decree  ■  026  5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And  — — —  —  o  2  6  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /.  24. 

Libel,  allegation,  depofition,  anfwer,  fentence,  or  final  decree         —  o  o  6  5TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  006  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  36. 

Admiffion  in  a  corporation,  or  company  ■  020  5  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  /  2. 

Into  an  inn  of  court,  or  chancery,  or  matriculation  — —  010  5  TV, ',  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  .  — — .  ■  010  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  27. 

And  into  inns  of  courts  .  .  2  0  0  2  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  f.  2. 

To  a  fellowfhip  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  or  to  any  office  of  any!  ^       ,  M       2I    r„      And 

court,  not  being  an  annual  office  under  the  value  of  ten  pounds  per  >  200  a'.j  _' '  j/r  tit    '   I,    f 

annum  3  7 J'  $• 

And  — —  .     200  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  9,  10. 

And  ■    ■  — — —  200  10  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.().f.2i. 

Admittance  to  a  copyhold  eftate.     See  Copyhold. 

Advertifement  in  weekly  papers  1  o  1  o  10  Ann.  c.  19.  f.  101. 

And  ■     '  '■ ■  010  3oG«>.  II.  c.ig.f.i. 

Printer  not  paying  the  duty  in  time,  forfeits  treble  fum  10  Ann.  c.ig.f.ilS. 

Advertifement  in  periodical  pamphlets,  publifhed  at  a  greater  interval  J  p      jj  ~ 

than  a  week,  pays  -  — —  J  203    i*eo.  1  .  c.  19.  J.  I. 

Affidavit,  and  copies  thereof,  pay  — — —  — — —  006     5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  /.  3. 

And  — — —  ■.  '     1  006     9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /.  28,  29. 

And  ■  —  o  o  6     32  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /.  2,  3. 

Affidavit  of  plaintiff's  caufe  of  aftion  pays  as  other  affidavits         12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  /  2. 

Exceptions  in  favour  of  affidavits  concerning  burying  in  woollen, — and  thofe  taken  before  cuftom-houfe  officers,  or 
juftices  of  the  peace,  or  commiffioners  for  railing  the  king's  duties,  5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3.     9  and  10  TV.  3. 
c.  25.  /.  28.     32  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  f.  2.     And  thofe  made  for  the  allowance  of  duties  on  fope  ufed  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  10  Ann.  c.  19.  f.  29,  30.     12  Ann.  Jl.  2.  c.  9.  /  16,  17. 
What  payable  for  affidavits  of  performance  of  quarentine,  9  Ann.  c.  2.  /  6,  7. 
Ale-licence.     See  Licence. 
Allegation  in  the  fpiritual,  or  admiralty-court,  and  copy  thereof,  pays 

And  

Almanack  for  one  year  printed  on  one  fide  of  paper,  pays       

And  _ 

Other  almanacks  for  one  year,  pay  — — .  ■ 

And  ' 

Thofe  for  more  years  pay  for  three  years,  9  Ann.  c.  23.  f  23.  and  53,  and  the  additional  duty  for  every  year,  3  Geo.  II. 

c.tg.f.1. 
What  book  to  be  deemed  an  almanack,  10  Aim.  c.  ig.f  175. 
One  fhcet  only  needs  be  (tamped,  9  Anif.  c.  23.  /.  26. 
Provifoes  in  favour  of  almanacks  in  bibles  and  common-prayer  books,  and  faving  the  rights  of  proprietors  of  almanacks, 

9  Ann.  c.  25.  /.  52,  53. 
What  fecurity  is  to  be  taken  for  payment  of  the  duty  on  paper  delivered  to  the  printers  of  almanacks,  and  what  al- 
lowance is  to  be  made  for  the  copies  of  fuch  almanacks  as  (hall  be  brought  to  the  commiffioners,  9  Ann.  c.  23.  /  38. 

2  Anfwer 


006 

5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

006 

9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /.  36. 

001 

9  Ann.  c.  23.  /.  23. 

0   0    1 

20.Geo.  II.   c.  19.  /.  I. 

002 

9  Ann.  c.  23.  /.  23. 

002 

3  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  /  1. 
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Anfwer  in  court  oF  equity  pays  — —  o  i  o  5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /.  3. 

And  010  9  and  10  W.  III.   <■.  25.  /.  26. 

Copy  thereof  1  001  $W.  and  Af.  c.  21./ 3. 

And  — 0  0  1  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /.  40. 

And  ■ 001  32  Geo.  II.  *■.  35.  /  8. 

Appeal  from  the  court  of  admiralty,  arches,  or   prerogative  court  of  J  „,       ,  jur       ~       r 

Canterbury  or  York,  pays  ■  ■    ■  J  ^ . 

And         — —  ■        ■  —  2009  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25./.  1 1. 

And  fuch  appeal,  and  every  appeal  from  the  admiralty  of  Scotland,  pays  200  12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  9.  /.  21. 

For  Writs  of  appeal.     See  Writ. 

Appearance  on  fpecial  bail  pays 010  5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

Ancj  — —  —     ■ ■         — —         010  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /.  25. 

/->  l  -i '  -j.     .  i_  -i  ?  „  £     5  ^  and  .&f.  c.  21.  /".  "?.     And  9 

On  common  bail,  or  without  bail,  ■  >     o  o  0     J     ,        w/.  TTT        J   °r  * 

J  and  10  tv.  111.  c.  25.  /.  33. 

And  '  006     4  Ann.  c.  12.'  /  9. 

And  ■         — —  — —  006     32  Geo.  II.  c.  35./.  4. 

Penalty  for  not  entering  or  filing  an  appearance  within  the  time  limited  by  the  itatutes  5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /.  3.- 

9  and  10  W.  3.  c.  25.  /  33. 
Apprentices,  mafters  pay  6d.  in  the  pound  for  50  I.  or  under,  and  one  fhilling  for  more,  8  Ann.  c.  9.  f.  32. 
On  pain  of  50  1.  9  Ann.  c.  21.  /.  66.     And  double  the  duty,  18  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  /.  24. 

The  time  of  payment  enlarged  by  feveral  ftatutes,  9  Ann.  c.  21.  /  65.     12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  9.  f.  31.     6  G*».  I.  c.  11. 
/  52.     7  Geo.  I.  y?.  1.   r.  20.  /  30.     8  Geo.  I.   c.  2.  /  38.     11  Geo.  I.   c.  8.  /  24.     18  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  /.  23. 

27  Geo.  II.  f.  16./  5.      28  Geo.  II.  f.  19.  /  4. 
Things  given  with  apprentices,  not  being  money,  how  to  be  valued,  8  Ann.  c.  9.  /.  45. 
The  indenture  to  bear  date  when  executed,  and  to  fpccify  the  fum  given,  on  pain  of  double  the  fum,  8  Ann.  c.  9. 

/  35- 
And  of  the  apprentice's  being  difabled  from  following  his  trade,  &c.  8  Ann.  c.  9.  /.  39. 
And  of  the  indenture's  being  no  evidence,  8  Ann.  c.  9.  /.  43. 
Within  what  time  to  be  brought  to  the  office  and  ftamped,  and  the  duty  when  to  be  paid,    8  Ann.  c.  g.  /.  36, 

37'  318- 
Penalties  on  non-payment  of  apprenticefhips  duties  to  be  difcharged  on  payment  of  double  duties,  20  Geo.  II.  c.  45. 

f-S- 
Encouragement  to  apprentices  paying  the  duty  in  the  matter's  default,   18  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  /  25.     20  Geo.  II.  c.  45. 

Provifions  in  favour  of  indentures  for  binding  poor  children  apprentices,  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /  30.     8  Ann.  c.  9. 

/  4.     12  Ann.  ft.  2.  f.  gk  /.  22.     See  ftat.  5  Geo.  III.  c.  46. 
Affurance.     See  Policy. 

AfTurance  corporation  bonds  exempt  from  ftamp-duties,  6  Geo.  I.  t.  18.  /".  8. 
Attachment  from  the  court  of  admiralty.     See  Admiralty. 
Attorney,  what  to  pay  for  his  admittance.     See  Admission. 

/.   s.    d. 

Letter  of  attorney  pays  — —  — —  006     $1¥.  and  Af.  c.  21.  /.  3. 

And  — ^—  — _  006     9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /  37.. 

And  ••    •  _  006     12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  9.  f.  21. 

And  '  '.  '  010     30  Geo.  II.  c.  g.f.  1 . 

Bail.     See  Appearance. 

Bail-bond  may  be  affigned,  but  not  foed  before  it  is  ftamped,  4  Ann.  c.  16.  f.  20. 
Bank  fecurities  exempt  from  ftamp-duties,  3  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  f.  39. 
Barrifter.     See  Degrees. 

Batchelor  of  arts  not  chargeable  with  the  duty  of  40  s.     6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  12.  /  3     9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /  51. 
12  Ann.  ft  2.  c.  9.  /.  22. 

Bill  in  equity  pays  -^—  O  I  O     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  — —  — — —         —  0109  and  10  W.  3.  c.  25.  /  26. 

Copy  — —  ■  ■  ■  — —  001     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And  '  1  001     9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /.  40. 

And  001     32  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  8. 

Bills  of  exchange,  or  of  fees,  or  parcels,  &c.  pay  nothing,  5  W.  and  M.  x.  21.  /  5.    9  and  10  /fc  III.  e,  z$.f.  43. 

Bill  of  lading  pays  ■  — — ^—  004     9  ^nn.  (.  23.  f.  23. 

Bill  of  Middlefex.     See  Writ. 

Bond  pays  —         — —         — —         —  0065^.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And         ■■  006     9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  f.  37. 

And         — — —  ■  — — —  —  006     12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  9.  f.  21. 

And         ■  ■ o  1  6     30  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  /  1. 

1  5  w.  and  Af.  <:.  21.  y;  3. 

Brief  for  collecting  charity,  pays  thefingle  duty  of  forty  (hillings  —   \  2009  and  10  W.  3.  c.  25.  /  69. 

J  12 ;  Ann.  ft.  2.  <:.  9.  /  22. 

Capias.     £Ve  Writ. 

Cards  per  pack,  pay  '  1  ■  1  006     9  Ann.  c.  23.  f.  39. 

And         •— .  006     29  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  /,'  r. 

Certificate  on  degrees.     See  Degrees. 


Certificate  on  marriage,  pays  ■  — —     I     050 


-     -} 


5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3.  and 
9  and  10  /SP1  III.  c.  2$.  f.  53. 


Provifo  in  favour  of  feamens  widows,  6  and  7  ^".  III.  c.  12.  /^  2. 

Certificates  for  drawbacks,  pay         — —  — ■  0  O  8     9  Ann.  c.  23.  /  23. 

Provifo  in  favour  of  certificates  concerning  foap  ufed  in  woollen  works,  10  Ann.  c.  19.  /  29,  30.     12  Ann.  ft.  2, 

c.  9.  f.  16,  17. 
Certificates  for  performance  of  quarentine,  what  to  pay,  9  Ann.  c.  2.  /.  7. 
Certiorari.     See  Writ. 

82  11  Q.  Charter 
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/.    s.    d. 

Charter  party  in  England,  pays     —         '    •  — —  006  5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And O06  9  and  jo  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  37. 

And  in  Great-Britain  ■  — —  — —  006  12  Ann.  Ji.  2.  c.  9.  /  21. 

Cinque  ports.     See  Admiralty. 

1  5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  /.  3. 

Circuit  pardon  pays  ■  '  ■  \  2009  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /.  3,  50. 

■*  12  Ann.  Ji.  2.  c.  9.  /  21. 

Citation  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  pays         ■  006  5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And ',  006  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  36. 

And  — —  — —         — — —  006  12  Geo.  I.  c.  33.  /.  3. 

Copy  thereof  006-  5  IV.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And  —         006  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /  36. 

Clare  conftat  in  Scotland  pays  . —         — —  • 023  10  Ann.  c.  19.  f.  100. 

Clerks  admittance.     See  Admission. 

Clerks  indentures,  are  liable  to  the  fame  duties  as  apprentices  indentures,  for  which  fee  Apprentice. 

Cognitition  of  heirs  in  Scotland  pays  — —  ■  023  10  Ann:  c.  19.  /.  100. 

Collation.     See  Presentation. 

Commiffion  ecclefiaftical  not  otherwife  charged,  pays    ■  026  5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  026  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  f.  23. 

Commiffions  of  rebellion  do  not  pay  as  letters  patent —  1  6  and  7  TV.  III.  c.  12.  /  4. 

r  1                   r                                      J  12  Antr.  Ji.  2.  c.  9.  /  2i,j 
Common  Recovery.     See  Writ. 

Contrail;  or  other  obligatory  instrument,  pays             . 006     5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And                                          ■                                            006     9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  37. 

And  if  a  deed             ■  006     12  Ann.  Ji.  2.  c.  9.  f.  21. 

Copy  of  a  record  or  other  proceedings  at  Weftminfter  pays          ■  006     5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And             —  o  O  6     9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  35. 

Of  a  will                 •                            001     5  TV.  and  M.  c.  .2  /.   3. 

And                   /     '                          001     9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  15.  /  41. 

Copyhold  furrenders,  or  copies,  are  neither  within  5  TV.  and  M.  nor  9  and  10  TV.  III.     6  and  7  TV.  III.  c.  12.  /.  2. 

9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /.  45. 

But  fuch  furrenders,  copies  and  admittances  except  to  the  ufe  of  a  will,  1  10  yfen.  f.  19.  f.  100. 

or  to  a  cuftom  right  or  tenant  right  eftate,  pay         —        J  3     12  Ann.  Ji.  1,  c.  2.  f.  ifi. 

Covenant.     See  Writ. 

County  palatine  and  dutchy  of  Lancafter  letters  patent,  or  exemplifica-  1  „,      ,  ,,  , 

•     '  r  L    r                   J  t     2  o  o     c  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  1. 

Hon  of  the  fame,  pay  J    -  jff.««»i,«./,«j. 

And                - —                 — — —                '  200  9  and  10  W.  III.  *■.  25. 

And                 — —           -^—             — —             — — —  200  12  Ann.  Ji.  2.  e.g.  f.  2r. 

Grants  of  profits  under  the  feal  of  the  faid  dutchy  or  county  pay          200  5  W.  and  M.  f.  21./3. 

And                 — —                .                          ■                               ^— — —  200  9  JF.  III.  c.  25.  /  2. 

Procefs  from  counties  palatine  pays                     1                             ■  006  5^.  and  M.  c.  21. 

And                    — —  006  9  and  10  W.  III.  c  25.  /  13. 

Cuftom-right  furrender  to  a  copyhold.     S«s  Copyhold. 
Debentures  for  draw-backs.     5V*  Certificates. 

Declaration  and  copy  pay                 .                         — —  001  5  W.  and  M.  c.  21. 

And                 ! .                    001  9  and  \oW.Xl\.  r.  25. /.  38. 

Decree,  or  difmiffion  of  a  court  of  equity                   — — —           006  $W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And                 — — -              — —  006  9  and  10.  W.  III.  c.  25.  f.  13. 

Decree  in  the  admiralty,  or  cinque  ports.     ^Admiralty. 
Dedimus  potejiatem.     See  Writ. 

Deed  inrolled,  pays            — —               — —          050  5  JV.  and  M.  c.  21.  /.  3. 

Exempted  from  further  duties  by  9  and  10.  W.  III.  c.  25.  /.  52. 

Indentures,  or  deeds  not  otherwife  charged,  pay             .            ■ O  O  6  5  and  6  IV.  and  M.  c.  21.  J.  3. 

And  ■unlefs  they  are  made  for  binding  parifli  apprentices                  — — —  c  o  6  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  30. 
And  all  deeds  in  Great  Britain,  not  otherwife  charged  by  12  Ann.  except") 

bail-bonds  and  affignments  thereof,  and  apprentices  indentures  of  poor  I              ,  *       n  /•,. 

or  charity  children,  and  deeds  in  Scotland  charged  with  the  duty  of  I  "*  '       c%  "'  ''      ' 

2  s.  3d.  1  — —  ___J 

And                  •                         —  010  3  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  /  1. 

And  if  ingrofled  without  being  {tamped,  not  to  be  evidence  without  pay-  j  rp-      1  **■  ^ 

ment  of  the  further  fum  of                     ■                 — —               J  ^  •.  "             ..._/.. 

And             — i-                  10  0  0  9  and  10  PV.  III.  e.  25.  /  59 

1  5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /3- 

Degree  in  the  two  univerfities,  or  inns  of  court,  pays  •  f  200 

J  9  and  10.  TV.  III.  c .  25.  /.  51. 
Exception  in  favour  of  batchelors  of  arts,  6  and  7  TV '3.  f.  12.  /;  3.     9  and  loTV.lll.  C.25./.51. 

Demurrer  in  law  and  copy  thereof  pay                    — —                 .  001  5  TV.  and  Af.  c.2i.f.^. 

And                         .                      — 1 —                      .  001  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /.  38,  39. 

And                ■             001  32  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  9,  10. 

Inequity                             001  5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And                 .         ■ 001  9  and  10.  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  38, 

Copy  thereof                       ■ •                        ■                        001  5  TV.  and  M.  c.  25./.  3. 

And                                  -< •                                    001  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /.  39. 

And                       0  0   1  32  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  /.  8. 

Depofitions  taken  in  the  court  of  equity  by  commiffion  pay                 ■  010  5  TV.znA  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And                1  010  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  26* 

Depofitions  in  Chancery  (except  paper  draughts  by  commiffion,  before?  p      .t  ^-o 

engrofled)                       _                    _____                           J  a.         •      •     •  33' J- 

Copies  of  depofitions,  and  depofitions  not  taken  by  commiffion,  pay  001     5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3.' 

And  r  __— —  0  0  1     9  and  10  /if.  III.  c.  25.  A 40, 

And 


200    $W.  and  M.  c.2i.  f.  3. 
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/.  s.   d. 

And  ■  "  0  0  1     32  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  8. 

Depositions  m  the  ecclefiaftical,  admiralty,  or  cinque  port  courts,  and  7      0  Q  5     -  py%  anj  j^m  {%  2I#  r  ,, 
copies  thereof,  pay  '  — —  i  _.""•" 

And  . .— —  ■         — —    006     9  and  10  /if.  III.  c.  25.  y;  36, 

Dice  per  pair  pay  0509  Ann.  c.  23.  /  39. 

And  .  050     29  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  /.  1. 

Difmiffion.     See  Decree. 

Difpenfation  from  the  archbifhop,  or  mafter  of  the  faculties,  pays      —     200     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  — — — —     200    9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /  8. 

And  1  — —  '  2  0  0     12  Ann.  f.  2.  c.  9.  /  24. 

Donation.     See  Presentation. 

Drawback.     See  Certificate. 

Ecclefiaftical  courts,  inftruments  and  proceedings.     See  the  duties  on  the  feveral  inftruments. 

Entry  of  aftions.     See  Action. 

Entry  of  writs  of  error.     See  Writ. 

Exemplifications  of  letters  patent.     See  Grants. 

Exemplification  under  feal  of  any  court,  pays  — —       — —     O  5  O     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And  050     9  and  10  W.  HI.  c.  2.  /  12. 

Fine,   See  Writ. 

Grants  by  thekingunder  the  great  feal  of  the  dutchy  or  county  palatine  J 
of  Lancaster,  of  any  honour,  dignity,  promotion,  franchise,  or  pri-  >■ 
vilege,  and  exemplifications  thereof,  pay  — —  ■  J 

And    "  — . 200     9  and  10  W.lll.  c.  25./. 2. 

And  — 200     12  Ann.  fl.  %.  c.  9.  /  21. 

Grant  of  any  fum  exceeding   100 1.  under  the  great  or  privy  feal,  not  l      2  o  o     <  W.  and  M.  c.  21:  f.  2. 
directed  to  the  great  feal  — —  — —  J  3  '    :      •  J'  i? 

And  ■  200     9  and  10  W.lll.  c.  25.  f.  4. 

Every  fuch  grant  under  the  great  feal  of  Scotland  ■  200     12  Ann.  fl.  2.  c.  9.  /  21. 

And  grant  of  office  or  employment  above  50  1.  per  annum       ^— —     200     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And  200     9  and  10  W.  Ill,  c.  25.  /  5, 

And  every  fuch  grant  in  Great-Britain,  pays  ■  200     12  Ann.Jl.  2.  c.  9.  /  21. 

Grant  under  the  great  feal, exchequer,  dutchy  county  palatine, or  privy! 

feal,  of  lands  in  fee,  or  for  years,  or  others  grants  of  profits  not  par-  f     2005  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 
ticularly  charged  — ——  ■  __J 

And  ,  — —  —    200    9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /  6. 

Habeas  corpus.     See  Writ. 

Indentures.     See  Deeds  and  Apprentices. 

Inftitution  pays  —  ■     050     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.21./.  3. 

And  '.  1  .  .     050     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  25./  14, 

And  — — .  — —  ■  ■     050     12  Ann. flat.  2.  c.  g.  f.  21. 

Inftitution,  or  licence  by  the  prefbyters  in  Scotland  — —     O  5  0     12  Ann. flat.  2.  c.  g.  /.  12. 

Interrogatories  in  equity  — — —  ——     010     5  7iP7//.  and  Mar.  c.  21.  f.  $. 

And  ■  — 0  10     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  25./  26. 

Copy  1  .     001     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  %\,  f.  3. 

And  — —  — ■—  001     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  2$.  f.  40. 

And  oor     32  Geo.  II.  t.  35./.  8. 

Inventory  exhibited  in  ecclefiaftical,  admiralty,  or  cinque  port  courts 006     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.2i.f.^. 

And  — —  006     9  and  10  Will.  III.  f.  25.  /  36. 

Copy  thereof  —  .  O  O  6     5  ^://.  and  Mar.  c.2i.f.$. 

And  — .     006     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c,  25.^  36. 

Judgment  figned  in  any  court  at  Weftminfter  026     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  21./  3. 

And  —  .     026     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  25./  22. 

Kalendar.     See  Almanack. 

Lading  bill  ■  004     9  Ann.  c.  23.  /  3. 

Latitat  — —  —     006     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  2 1.  f.  3. 

And  006     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  25.  f.  31. 

And  006     12  G«.  II.  c.  33.  /  2. 

Leafe.     See  Deed. 

Letters  patent,  letters  of  attorney  and  adminiftration.  See  Brief,  Cou-nty  Palatine,  Grant,  Administration, 
Attorney. 

Letters  of  mart  — —     050     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And  . .  — —     050     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  25./.  18. 

And  ■  050     12  Ann. flat.  2.  e.  9./  21. 

Libel  and  copy  thereof  pays  ■  006     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.2i.f.  3. 

And .  006     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  25./  36. 

Licence  by  an  ecclefiaftical  court,  or  ordinary  ■     050     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  21.  f.  3. 

And  .  -     050     9  and  10  Will.  III.  e.  2$.f.i\. 

And  ^__     050     12  Ann. flat.  2.  c.  g. /.  21. 

By  the  prefbytery  in  Scotland,  except  to  tutors  and  fchoolmafters  050     12  Ann.flat.  2.  c.  g.f.  2r. 

Licence  of  marriage  exempt  from  the  duties  granted  by  9  and  10  Will..  III.  c.  25./  53.     Penalties  for  marrying  without 

licence,  or  bans  in  England,  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  35./  I,  2,3-   10  Ann.  c.  ig.f.  176,  177,  178. 
Or  for  being  fo  married,   7  and  8  Will.  III.c.  35./  4. 

Licence  for  retailing  wine  .  040     9  Ann.  c.  23.  f.  23. 

And  where  no  other  licence  is  taken  out  —  1  500     30  Geo.  II.  c.  ig.f.  I. 

Where  a  licence  for  retailing  ale,  &c.  is  taken  out  4  O  O     30  Geo.ll.c.  ig.f.  I. 

Where  a  licence  for  retailing  fpirituous  liquors  is  taken  out  •     200     3  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  f.  I. 

For  retailing  ale,  &c.  O  I  o     9  Ann.  c.  23./  23. 

Penalties  on  perfons  taking  recognizances  of  fellers  of  ale  without  firft  caufing  ftamp  licences  to  be  made  out,  6  Geo.  I. 

c-il.f.  56. 

Licences  for  keeping  alehoufes  on  the  military  roads  in  Scotland,  exempted,  29  Geo.ll.  c.  12./.  19. 

Man? 
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Mandate.     See  Writ. 

Marriage  licence  or  certificate.    See  Licence,  Certificate. 

Marfhal  court.     See  Process. 

/.   s.  d. 

Matriculation  ■  ——. .  o  i  o     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  21./.  3. 

And  -       - — =&     o  1  0     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  25./.  27. 

Monition,  or  perlbnal  decree  in  the  admiralty,  or  cinque  ports.     See  Admiralty. 

Monition,  or  citation  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  copies  of  them  006     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  "    '        006     g  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  25./.  36. 

And  — —  006     12  Geo.  I.  c.  33.  /.  3. 

News-papers.    See  Pamphlets. 
Nifiprius.     &;«Postea. 

Notarial  a£t  — —  .  006     5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  :  ' — ——     006     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  25.  /.  37. 

Novodamus  in  Scotland  ■  — —     023     10  Ann.  c.  19.  /  100. 

Officers  at  fea pay  the  fame  as  thofe at  land,  6  and  7  Will.  III.  c.  12./.  6.  9 and  10  Will.UI.  c.  25./  36. 

Orders.     See  Rules. 

Original  writs.     See  Writs. 

Original  inftru  ments  of  furrender,  or  refignation  of  hereditable  rights ;  o-  -» 

riginal  retour  of  fervice  of  heirs,  original  faifine ;  original  inftruments  (  .  , 

of  furrender,   or  refignation ;   fervice  or  cognition  of  heirs  in  Scot-  C  3     I0  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  100. 

land,  pay  J 

Palatine.     See  County. 

Pamphlets,  and  news-papers  of  half  a  flieet  or  iefs,  pay  o  o«i  10  Ann.  c.  ig.f.  ior. 

Larger  than  half,  not  exceeding  one  flieet,  pay  OOI      II  Geo.  I.  c.  8./  14. 

And  ■  — —  ■  1  o  o  oi  3  Geo.  II.  c.  ig.f.  I. 

Larger  than  one  flieet  and  not  exceeding  fix  in  octavo,  or  twelve  in  quarto,  or  twenty  in  folio,  pay  two  fliillings  for  every 
flieet  in  one  printed  copy,  10  Ann.  c.  X'9./.  101. 

Claufes  fhewing  how  and  under  what  penalties  fuch  papers  are  to  be  ftamped  before  they  are  printed,    10  Ann.  c.  19. 
/  104,  105. 

And  printed  copies  to  be  brought  to  the  office  and  entered,  id  Ann.  c.  19.  f.  ill. 

And  under  what  penalties,  10  Ann.  c.  19.  f.  112,  113. 

Pamphlets  unfold,  how  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  like  number  of  {heets  ftamped  duty  free  to  be  exchanged  for  them, 
10  Ann.  c.  19,  /.  114. 

What  news-papers  fliall  not  be  deemed  pamphlets,  &c.   11  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  /.  13,  14,  15. 

Pardons  of  crime,  or  forfeiture,    reprieve,    or  relaxation  from   fine,  }  tit       j  **  r 

corporal  punifliment,  or  other  forfeiture  __  5  5    '  •  '  '"    "'»"* 

And  all  but  circuit,  or  Newgate  pardons,  and  every  fuch  relaxation,  ?  9  and  10  /F.  III.  c.  25.  f.  3.  50. 

&c.  pay  the  farther  fums  of  ■  -  J  v  D  J    J   J 

And  if  the  relaxation  be  of  a  fine,  &c.  above  iool.  — — -    200     12  Ann.  Jl.  2.  c.  9.  /  21. 

Parliament  (afls  of,)  proclamations,  forms  of  prayer,  acts  of  ftate,  matters  printed  by  either  houfe  of  parliament, 
fchool-bdoks,  books  of  piety,  daily  bills  of  goods  exported  and  imported,  and  bills  of  mortality,  are  excepted, 
10  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  102. 

Paflport  -^— 006     5  W.  and  M.  e.  21.  f.  3. 

And  006     9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /.  37. 

And  • : —  006     12  Ann.  Jl.  2.  c.  9.  /  21. 

Patents.     See  Brief,  Grant.  = — — 

Phyficians  admittance  to  the  college,  pays  — —  200     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  —  '  1  200     9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /  9. 

And  —  .i  '  200     1 2  Ann.  Jl.  2.  c.  9.  J.  21. 

Pleadings  in  law,  and  copy  thereof  ■'  —    001     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  — — — •  — =^ — -  ■  001     9  and  10  W.  III.  e.  25.  /  38,  39; 

And  '     '  — —  — — -     001     32  Geo.  II.  c.  9,  10. 

Pleadings  in  equity  — —  .  010     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /.  3. 

And  '  — — •  — —    0109  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /  26. 

And  copies — —  o  o  1     32  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  8. 

And  all  pleadings  in  law  and  equity  are  to  be  writ  as  ufual,  5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  15.  9  and  10  W.  III. 
c.  25.  /.  64. 

Policy  of  aflurance  in  England,  pays  .  — — —    006     5  W:  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  '  006     9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /.  37. 

And  — —  ——  006     12  Ann.  Jl.  2.  e.  9.  /  21. 

And  if  within  the  bills  of  mortality  }     o  2  4    J°g""'l'^7'  /.  if'  68' 

Claufes  for  fecuring  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  policies  of  aflurance,  10  Ann.  c.  26.  /  71,  72,  73. 

Policy  to  be  made  out  within  three  days  after  the  aflurance,  on  pain  of  100 1.  11  Geo.  1.  c.  30.  /  44. 

By  Jlat.  5  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  /elf.  4,  5.  it  is  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  fifth  of  July  1765,  where  the  pro- 
perties of  more  than  one  peribn,  &c.  in  a  fhip  or  cargo,  or  both,  fhall  be  allured  for  upwards  of  100 1.  in 
the  fame  policy,  the  policy  is  void,  and  the  premium  remains  to  the  infurer  j  and  in  like  manner,  in  cafe 
of  any  additional  aflurance  not  duly  ftaitipt ;  provided  any  number  may  be  allured  on  one  policy,  with  five 
ftamps  of  five  fliillings  each. 

Poftea  ■  — — ■ 026     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  __^  -i_ — ^.  026     9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /  21. 

Copy  thereof  006     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

And  — —  006     9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /  35. 

Prefentation,  collation,  or  donation  to  a   benefice  above  the  yearly  7  ™-       .  ,*■  ? 

value  of  16 1.  in  the  king's  books,  pays  —  J  ->  •  J- 6- 

Probate  of  wills,  except  from  common  feamen  or  foldiers,  pays  050     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /•  3,  6. 

And — —    650     9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25./  19.  144. 

Procefs.     See  Writ. 

Proftor's  admittance.     See  Admission. 

Procuration  — ; —  — .  o  o  6     5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /.  3. 

3  And 
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And  - »  *——     006 

And  ' s«  " 006 

Proteft  006 

Quo  minus.     See  Writ. 

Recognizance  and  Writs.     See  Statute. 

Regilter  of  Degrees.     See  Degrees. 

Rejoinder  and  Replication.     See  Pleadings. 

Relaxation.     See  Admiralty,  Pardon. 

Releafe  inrolled,  pays  •— —  ■  ■*■ 

Common  releafes,  pay  ■••"•  ■  ■  - 

And  <  

And  

Reprieve.     See  Pardon. 

Rules  and  orders  in  courts  of  Weftm'rnfter,  and  copies  thereof         - 

And  

And  — — 

Saifine  in  Scotland  —  - 

Scotch  inftruments  are  not  charged  with  ftamp  duties  previous  to  the  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8. 
Scotch  inftruments,  what  to  pay,  10  Ann.  c.  19.  f.  100. 

Scotch  deeds,  not  charged  with   2  s.  3d.  pay  — — •  — —     006 

Sentence  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  copies  thereof,  pay  ■■■  006 

And  ■  006 


9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  37. 
12  Ann.  Ji.  2.  c.  9.  f.  21. 
5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /.,3. 
9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  f.  37. 
12  Ann.  Ji.  2.  e.  9.  /.  21. 


5  W.  and  M.  c.  2ii 
5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  3. 
9  and  1  off1.  III.  c.  25.  /  37. 
12  Ann.  Ji.  2.  c.  9.  /  21. 

$W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3. 

9  and  io  W.  Ill    c.  35-/34,35. 
32  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  6,  7. 

10  Ann.  c.  19.  _/;  100. 
Article  to.   14. 


Sentence  in  the  admiralty  or  cinque-ports.     See  Admiralty1. 
Sewers  proceedings  pay  nothing,  6  and  7  IV.  III.  c.  12.  /.  2,  9. 

Significavit  •  • 

And  


\%Ann.  ft.  2.  r.  9.  /21. 

5  IV.  and  A/,  c.  22.  /  3. 

9  and  10  TV.  Ill,  c.  25.  /  36. 


and 


10^.  III.  c.  25. /45. 
—     050     5  IV.  and  M.  f.  /T3, 
9  and  10  /if.  III.  c.  25 

5/F.  and  Af.  <r.  21 


050 

026 

026 
026 


/.  16. 


f-Z- 


Sign  manual  to  any  beneficial  warrant  or  order,  except  warrants  or  J 
orders  for  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  army,  ordinance,  pay  — « —  J 

And  —  0269  and  10  IV.  III.  c.  25.  /  24. 

And  »  »     026     12  Ann.  Ji.  2.  c.  9.  /  21. 

South-fea  fecurities,  exempt  from  duties,  3  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  /  16.     5  Geo.  I.  t.  19.  _/;  30.     6  Geo.  1.  c.  4.  /  51. 
Stannary  proceedings  exempt  from  ftampt  duties,  6  and  7  TV.  III.  r.  19.  /.  2.     9  and  10  TV.  III.  r.  25.  /.  45. 

Statute-ftaple  merchant  or  recognizance,  pay  ■■  ■   ■ — >     050     *     *,        -„';  2I- /•  3- 

s  '  J  9  and  10  TV.  III.  f.  25.  /.  2. 

And  '  050     9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /.  30. 

Provifoes  exempting  recognizances  before  juftices  of  peace,  6  and  7  TV.  III.  f.  12.  J.  2.  a  and  10  /K  III.  c  2«    /"  i?  • 
Subpoena.     *--™---~ 


S^  Writ. 

Surrender  of  grant,  or  office,  inrolled,  pays 

Surrender  of  copyholds.     See  Copyholds. 
Surrender  of  heretable  rights  in  Scotland,  pays 
Teftimonial.     See  Degree. 

Transfer  of  ftock  — < *- 

And  


050 


$W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /.  3. 
9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  52. 


023     10  Ann.  c.  19.  /  ioo. 

023     10  Ann.  c.  19.  J.  100. 
046     12  Ann.  Ji.  2.  c.  9.  /  2i, 


Warrant  from  juftices  of  peace  pays  nothing,  6  and  7  TV.  III.  <-.  12.  /  2.     9  and  10  /if.  III.  c.  2.  f.  45 
Wine-licence,     fo  Licence. 

Writ  of  habeas  corpus,  pays  — —  — — 

But  is  exempted  from  further  duties,  9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  31,  56 

Writ  of  certiorari,  pays  

And  

And  __ 


0505K  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  33.  /  2. 


Writ  of  appeal,  except  to  the  delegates,  pays 

And  

And  ..  

Writ  of  covenant  for  levying  a  fine,   pays 
But  is  exempt  from  further  duties,  9  and  10  TV.  Ill 
Writ  of  entry  for  fuffering  a  common  recovery,   pays 
But  is  exempt  from  further  duties,  9  and  10  TV.  III.   c.  25 

Writ  of  error  pays  

And  ■ 

Every   other  writ   original,  (except  fuch  on    which   a  capias  iflues) 

fubpeena,  bill  of  Middlefex,  latitat,  capias,  quo  minus,  dedimus  po- 

tejlatem,  and  every  other  writ,  procefs  or  mandate  of  courts  holding 

plea  of  forty  (hillings,  pays  — — 

And  


5  TV.  arid  M.  c.2x.  7.3, 
9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  /  15 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  33,  f.  2. 
5  TV.  and  M.  c.  21.  /.  3. 
9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  25.  / 
12  Geo.  I.  c.  33.  f.  2. 
5  W.  and  M.  c.  21,  J.  2. 
«■  33;  /  2. 

5  /if  and  M.  c.21.  f.  3; 


'5- 


1 2  GVa.  I.  £.  33.  J.  2. 


1 


5  /if.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  3, 

9  and  10  /if  III.   c.  25.  /  15, 


006    5  /f.  and  A/.  f.  21.  y;  3. 


o  o 


And 
And 


— } 


6 

006 
006 


Writs  of  covenant,  writs  of  entry,  and  writs  of  habeas  corpus  excepted,  32  Geo.  II.  c.  25.'  /  7 


9  and  10  TV.llL  c.  25.  /.  31, 
12  Geo.  I.  ,.  33.  /  2. 
9  Gm  II.  r.  32.  f.  7. 
32  G«.  II.  c.  35.  /  7. 


Claufes  concerning  the  officers  for  the  management  of  thejiamp 
duties. 

Such  officers  how  to  be  fworn,  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  21. 
/  12.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  25./  60,  61.  8  Ann.  c.  9. 
/.  42.  9  /f«».  c.  23.  /  29.  10  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  106,  122. 
and  c.  26.  /.  75.   12  Ann.Jiat.  2.  c.  9./.  26.   12  Geo.  I. 

<• 33- /  9- 

And  how  to  account,  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  21.  f.  24. 
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What  commiffioners  are  to  levy  the  duties  granted  by  th«, 
feveral  ftatutes,  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  21.  /  7.  9  and  10 
Will.  III.  c.  25./  48.  9  ,tfra.  c.  23./  48.  10  .Am.  c.  19. 
/  103,  124.  and  c.  26.  f.  77.  12  Ann.Jiat.  2.  c.  e,.f.  23, 
29.     12  Geo.  I.  <:.  33./  4.  30  (?M.  II.  c.  19. /.  16,  17.  ? 

How  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  treafury,  5  IVill.  and  Mar, 
c.  2\.  f.  13.  9  and  10  /f/'//.  III.  «r.  25.  /.  62.  8  ^««.  r.  9. 
/  44.  9  /?««.  c.  23.  /  30.  10  Ann.  c.  19./  170.  30 
Geo.  II.  <:.  19.  /  24. 

J'  R  And 
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And  where  to  keep  their  head  office,  10  Ann.  c.  19. 
/  181. 

How  punifhable  for  mifapplying  or  detaining  the  monies 
in  their  hands.  9  Ann.  c.  21.  f.tx.  and  c.  23./  48.  30 
Geo.  II.  c.  19./  25. 

And  how  to  furnifti  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  ftamp- 
ed  vellum,  &c.  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  21.  /  1.3.  9  and  10 
Witt.  III.  c.  25./.  62.  9  yfs».*.  23./  35.  10  Ann.  c.  19. 
/.  116.  10  Geo.  II.  <:.  19./  20. 

And  how  to  mark  the  price  fet  by  the  treafury  on-ftamp- 
ed  vellum,  &c.  6  and  7  Will.  III.  c.iz.fe  9.  9  and  10 
Will.  III.  c.  25.  /  68.  9  ^n«.  r.  23./;  36.   10  ^zk.  f.  19. 

/•  rl7- 

And  to  ftamp  vellum,  &c.  without  fee  on  payment  of  the 

duties,  5  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  21.  /  9.    9  and  10  Will.  III. 
'•  25*/.  59. 

And  what  allowance  to  make  for  prompt  payment,  6  and 
7  Will.  HI.  c.  12.  f.  9.  I  Ann.Jlat.  2.  <■.  22./  7.  9  ^n». 
«•  23-/  3°-  i°  ^""-  c-  29-/  II7-  12  Ann.Jlat.  3.  c.  9. 
/27.    12  Geo.  I.  c.  33./  6. 

Judges  to  make  orders  at  the  requeft  of  the  commiflio- 
ners  for  the  better  fecuring  the  duties,  5  Will,  and  Mar. 
c.  21.  /.  12.    9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  26./.  60. 

Such  commiffioners  with  a  Comptroller  continued  for 
ever,  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44./  43*    9  Ann.  c.  21./  12. 
Infpeitors  in  courts  and  offices,  5  Will,  and  Mar,  c.  21. 
/  12.    9  and  10  Will.  III.  r.  25./  60. 

And  other  inferior  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
miffioners, 5  Witt,  and  Mar.  c.  21./  7.  9  and  10.  Will. 
III.  f.  25./  48.      8  Ann.  c.   9./    33. 

Penalties  on  perfons  hindering  luch  infpeflors  from  in- 
fpefling  books  which  may  difcover  frauds,  9  Ann.  c.  23. 

feet.  28. 

And  on  collectors  detaining  and  mifapplying  monies  in 
their  hand,  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  44./  45-  q,Ann.  c.  21. 
fe£l.  14. 

And  on  commiffioners  not  duly  paying  monies  into  the 
exchequer,  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  44./  42. 

And  on  officers  damping  vellum,  &c.  before  the  duty  is 
paid,  5  W.  and  M.  c.2x.  f.  xo. 

Salaries  of  the  officers  how  to  be  paid  out  of  the  duties, 
5  W.  and  M.  c.  21./  22.  9  and  ro  W.  III.  c.  25./  66. 
8  Ann.  c.  9./  33.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  33.  /  5. 


fe2.c9.fe  25.   12 


f.  191. 


General  claufes  relating  to  and  inf arcing  the  payment  ofjlamp 
duties. 

Stamps  how  to  be  provided  and  altered  from  time  to 
time,  5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  7.    8  Ann.  c.  9.  /  36. 

Suits  of  paupers  excepted  from  duties,  5  W.  and  M. 
e.  21.  f.  14-     12  Geo..  \.  c.  23./.  5. 

Probate  of  wills  of  feamen  and  foldiers  excepted,  5  W. 
and  M.  c.  zi.f.  6.    ;     • 

And  the  alteration  how  to  be  proclaimed,  5  W.  and  M. 
t.  21./.  7.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25./  67.  9  Ann.  c.  23. 
/  33.    ro  Ann.  c.  19./  no. 

And  the  proclamation  judicially  taken  notice  of  by  the 
judges,  10  Ann.  c.  19./  180. 

Vellum,  &c.  how  to  be  marked  with  fuch  ftamps,  5  W. 
and  M.  c.  21./  9.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25./  49.  8  Ann. 
c.  9./.  36.    9  Ann.  c.  23./.  25. 

And  how  on  the  alteration  of  the  ftamp,  the  parties  that 
have  vellum,  &c.  marked  with  the  old  ftamp,  are  to  be  fup- 
plied  with  vellum,  &c.  ftamped  with  a  new  ftamp,  without 
fee,  5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /.  16.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25./. 
65.  9  Ann.  c.  23./  32.  10  Ann.  c.  !<)■/■  109.  12  Geo. 
I.  ,.  33./.  8. 

Instruments  written  on  paper  not  duly  ftamped,  fliall  be 
of  no  avail  in  law  till  ftamped,  and  the  penalties  paid,  5  W. 
and  M.  e.  Zl.f.  XX.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25./  59.  9  Ann. 
c.  23.  /  27.  10  Ann.  c.  19.  /  105.  and  c.  26.  /  71.  12 
Ann./.  2.  c.  <)./.  25.     12  Geo.  I.e.  33./.  8. 

Inftruments  and  writing,  charged  with  ftamp  duties,  fliall 
be  writ  as  ufual,  5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  /  15.  9  and  10  W. 
HI.  c.  25./  64. 

Several  matters  charged  feverally  by  12  Ann.  written  on 
one  piece  of  paper,  &c.  fliall  be  charged  feverally,  12  Ann. 
Jlat-2.c9.fe  24. 

Penalties  on  perfons  writing  inftruments  on  paper,  &c. 
not  ftamped,  5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  n.  6  and  7  W.  III. 
t.  12. fe  7>  8.   9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25.  /  59.    9  An.  *.  23. 


/  27.  10  Ann.  c.  26.  /.  11.   12  Ann. 
Geo.  I.  C.33./.8. 

Or  writing  a  new  inftrument,  &c.  on  ftamp  paper,  he. 
whereon  a  former  was  before  written,  or  tearing  off  a  mark 
from  one  writing  with  an  intent  to  ufe  it  on  another,  1  Ann. 
fiat.  2.  c.  22.  /  2. 

Or  on  putting  fome  part  of  the  writing  charged  with 
ftamp  duties  either  on,  or  as  near  the  ftamps  as  may  be,  t 
Ann.Jlat.  2.  c.  22.  /  5. 

And  on  officers  neglefling  to  enter  or  file  actions,  plaints, 
bails,  appearances,  admiffions,  or  other  proceedings,  1  Ann. 
Jlat.  z.c.  22.  f.  1,  3.    5  Ann.  c.  19./  29. 

Penalty  of  five  pounds  for  felling  unftamped  cards  or 
dice,  or  ufing  them  in  gaming  houfes,  10  Ann.  c.  10 
/  162 

Penalty  on  defacing  the  ftamp  on  cards,  and  new  fpot- 
ting  dice,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  55. 

Penalty  on  not  making  out  ale  licences  duly  ftamped,  6 
Geo.  I.  c.  2I../-56.    2<)Geo.  II.  c.  2.  f.  12. 

Penalties  in  the  ftamp  a£ts  to  relate  to  fubfequent  duties, 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  56. 

The  day  of  fuing  out  a  writ  fliall  be  indorfed  on  the  war- 
rant, 6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  54. 

Penalty  on  making  infurance  without  ftamps,  1 1  Geo 
I.  <■  30./  44. 

Hawkers  of  unftamped  news  papers  to  be  lent  to  the 
houfe  of  corre&ion,   16  Geo.  II.  c.  26./  5. 

Penalties  how  10  be  difpofed  of,  1  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  22. 

How  to  be  mitigated  by  juftices  of  peace,   10  Ann. 
/■  120,  173. 

Proceedings  before  fuch  juftices  not  to  be  fuperfeded  by 
certiorari,   10  Ann.  c.  19./  174. 

Provifoes  in  favour  of  paupers,  5  W.  and  M.  c  21. /  14. 
9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  25./  63.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  33./  7. 

And  of  thofe  that  write  things  without  ftamp  on  a  book 
or  roll  licenfed  by  the  commiffioners,  i  Ann.Jlat.  2.  c.  23. 

Counterfeiting  ftamps  or  procuring  paper  to  be  marked 
with  counterfeit  ftamps,  &c.  where  felony,  5  W.  and  M. 
c.21. f.11.  9  and  10W.  HI.  c  25-/59.  8Ann.c9.fe 
41.  9  Ann.  c.  25./.  34.  10  Ann.  c.  19.  /.  115.  and  c.  26. 
/- 72.  6Geo.l.c.2i.fe6o.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  12/  21. c.  13. 
/  5.    30  Geo.  II.  c.  19./.  27.     32  <?*«.  II.  £.  35./.  17. 

fctamp  duties  not  to  extend  to  licences  by  commiffioners 
of  excife,  29  Geo.  II.  c.  12./  25. 

Claufes  for  the  fecurity  of  thfe  who  advanced  money  on  the 
credit  ofthejlamp  duties 

Such  creditors  how  to  be  paid,  5  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  f.  17. 
&c.  8  and  9W.  HI.  c.  20.  /  1 2,  1 3.  8  Ann.  c.  9.  /  46, 
47,  48.    9  Ann.  c.  21.  /  8,  9,  10,  II,  13,  14,  15. 

Stamp  duties  how  appropriated,  9  Ann.  c.  23.  /  54.  10 
Ann.  c.  19./  125.  30  Geo.  W.c.  19./  31. 

Diftincl  accounts  how  to  be  kept  of  the  payments,  5  W. 
and  M.  c.  21./.  18,  19.  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  44./  40,  44. 
5  Ann.  c.  19./  7,  13,  14.  8  Ann.  c.  g.f.  34.  9  Ann.  c.  21. 
/  9,  10,  13.  and  c.  23./  31.  10  Arm.c.  iq.f.  108.  IzGeo. 
*•  •'•  33- /  ir>  And  regiftered,  $W.  and  A/,  c.  21./  19. 
9  and  10  /K  III.  c.  44./  44. 

And  pafled  annually,   1  Ann.Jlat.  2.  c.  22./  8. 
And  the  arrears  fet  infuper  on  the  parties  chargeable  there- 
with,  1  Ann.Jlat.  2.  r.  22.  /  9* 

But  not  on  any  perfon  not  duly  charged,  on  pain  of  tre- 
ble damages,  I  Ann.Jlat.  2.  c.  22. /  II. 

The  ftock  of  paper  and  vellum,  &c.  to  be  fet  on  the  foot 
of  the  account,   1  Ann.Jlat.  2.  c.  22.  f.  10. 

Claufes  concerning  the  continuance  of  ftamp-duties,  9 
and  10  W.  lll.c.  25./  1.  1  Ann.Jlat.  i.e.  13./  If,  12. 
5  Ann.  c.  19./  3,  4.    6  Ann.  c.  5./  4,  6.  and  c.  iy.f.6. 

And  declaring  them  to  be  redeemable  by  parliament,  9 
and  10  W.  lll.c.  25.  /  47.  and  c.  44./  79.    6  Ann.  c.  17. 
/  6.     9  A».  c .  2  r.  /  24^ 

STANDARD,  in  the  general  fignification,  is  anenfigrj 
in  war.  And  it  is  ufed  for  the  ftanding  meafure  of  the 
king,  to  the  fcantling  whereof  all  the  meafures  in  the  land 
are  or  ought  to  be  framed,  by  the  clerks  of  markets,  aulna- 
gers,  or  other  officers,  according  to  Magna  Charta,  and  di- 
vers other  ftatutes  :  and  it  is  not  without  good  reafon  call- 
ed a  ftandard,  becaufe  it  ftandeth  conftant  and  immoveable, 

having 
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having  all  meafures  coming  toward  it  for  their  conformity. 
There  is  a  ftandard  of  money,  directing  what  quantity  of 
fine  iilver  and  gold,  and  how  much. alloy,  are  to  be  contain- 
ed in  coin  of  old  tterling,  &c.  and  ftandard  of  plate,  and 
filver  manufactures.  Sat.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  17.  See  Alloy, 
Gold. 

STANGATE  CREEK.     See  Bills  of  Health. 

STANNARIES,  fignifies  the  mines  and  works  where 
this  metal  is  digged  and  purified:  as  in  Cornwall,  and  other 
places.  The  liberties  of  the  ftannery-men  granted  by  Ed. 
I.  were  abridged  by  the  ftatute  50  Ed.  HI.  And  fur- 
ther,   for  the  liberty  of  the  ftannery-coutts,  fee  16  Car. 

I.  c.  15.  Of  which  courts  there  are  four  in  Devon,  and  four 
in  Cornwall.  Labourers  in  the  {tanneries  may  recover 
thei    wages  beiore  juftices  of  the  peace.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  6. 

STAPLE,  conies  from  the  Ft.  EJlape,  1.  e.  forum  vina- 
tium,  a  market  or  llaple  for  wines,  which  are  the  principal 
commodity  of  France;  or  rather  from  the  Germ.flapulen, 
which  fignifieth  to  gather,  or  heap  any  thing  together:  in 
an  old  French  book  it  is  written  A  Calais  y  avoit  eflope  de 
la  laine,  &c.  i.  e.  the  ftaple  for  Wool :  and  with  us  it  hath 
been  a  public  mart  appointed  by  law  to  be  kept  at  the  fol- 
lowing places,  viz.  Weftminfter,  York,  Lincoln,  New- 
caftle,  Norwich,  Canterbury,  Winchefter,  Exeter,  and 
Briftol,  &c.  A  ftaple  court  is  held  at  the  wool  ftaple,  the 
bounds  whereof  begin  at  Temple  Bar,  and  reach  to  Tuthill ; 
in  other  cities  and  towns,  the  bound;  are  within  the  walls; 
and  where  there  are  no  walls,  they  extend  through  all  the 
towns ;  and  the  court  of  the  mayor  of  the  ftaple  is  govern- 
ed by  the  law  merchant  in  a  fummary  way,  which  is  the 
law  of  the  ftaple.     4  Infl.  235.     See  Stat.  27  Edw.  111. 

The  ftaple  goods  of  England  are  wool,  woolfells,  lea- 
ther, lead,  tin,  cloth,  butler,  cheefe,  &c.  as  appears  by  the 
ftatute  14  Rich.  II.  c.  1.  though  fome  allow  only  the  five 
flrft;  and  yet  of  late  ftaple  goods  are  generally  underftofcd 
to  be  fuch  as  are  vendible,  and  not  fubjerS  to  perifh,  of  any 
kind. 

All  ftaples  fuppreffed,  2  Ed.  III.  c.  9.  The  flat,  of  the 
ftaple,  27  Ed.  111.  flat.  2. 

Staples  eftabliftled  in  England,  27  Ed.  III.  flat.  2.  c.  I. 
2%Ed.IU.Jl.  i.e.  7. 

None  of  the  king's  fubjefts  to  export  rhe'rchandife  of  the 
ftaple,  on  paid  of  death,  27  Ed.lll.flat.  2.  c.  3. 

The  ftaples  to  be  governed  by  the  law  merchants,  27 
Ed.\\\.fl.  2.  £.8  and  19. 

Writ  of  error  of  the  judgments  in  the  ftaple,  27  H.  VI. 
e.  2. 

The  penalties  in  the  ordinance  of  the  ftaple  not  to  incur 
till  they  are  declared  in  parliament,  28  Ed.  III.  c.  13. 

Juftices  to  enquire  of  defaults  againft  the  ordinance  of  the 
ftaple,   31  Ed.  lll.f}.  1.  c.  7. 

The  jurifdi£fion  of  the  mayor  regulated,  31  Ed.  III. 
Jt.  4.  c.  9.  36  Ed.  III.  c.  7. 

The  ftaples  removed  from  Calais  and  Middleburgh  to 
England,  43  Ed.  III.  c.  1.    14  Rich.  II.  c.  I. 

To  be  appointed  in  certain  in  parliament,  46  Ed.  III. 

Licence  to  export  ftaple  goods,  5  Rich.  II.  fl.  2.  c.  2. 

Removed  from  Middleburgh  to  Calais,  12  R.  II.  c.  16. 

Officers  of  the  ftaple  {hall  be  fworn  to  the  king,  14  R. 

II.  c.  3. 

Juftices  of  the  peace  Ihall  enquire  of  the  weights  of  the 
ftaple,   14  R.  II.  c.  4. 

No  denizen  fhall  export  merchandizes  of  the  ftaple,  14 
R.  II.  c.  5. 

The  mayor,  with  the  prefence  of  one  of  the  conftables, 
may  take  recognizances,    15  R.  II.  c.  9. 

No  licence  to  be  granted  for  export  of  ftaple  goods  to 
any  place  but  Calais,  it  R.  II.  c.  17.  14  lien.  VI.  c.  2. 
27  H.  VI.  c.  2. 

Ships  to  ballad  with  ftones  for  the  repair  of  Calais,  21 

r.  n.c.  18. 

No  ftaple  goods  to  be  exported  to  any  place  but  Calais 
without  licence,    2  H.  V.  ft.  2.  c.  6.  2  H.  VI.  c.  4  and  5. 
10  H.  VI.  c.  7.  except  by  merchants  of  Genoa,  &c.  8  H, 
-VI.  c.  17,  19,  20. 

All  merchants  may  {hip  goods  at  Melcombe,  for  the  fta- 
ple at  Calais,  6  H.  VI.  c.  6. 

Merchants  refotting  to  Norway,  fhall  go  to  the  Danifh 
ftaple  at  North  Bergen,  8  H.  VI.  c.  2.  repealed  1  H.  8. 
c.  1. 

Regulations  of  the  ftaple,  8  H.  VI.  c.  18,  25. 
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Licences  granted  to  the  men  of  Newcaftle  and  Berwick, 
to  carry  wool  to  other  ports,  repealed,  8  H.  VI.  c.  21. 

Certain  duties  of  moorage  for  the  repairs  of  the  works- 
at  Calais,   10  H.  VI.  c.  5. 

Shipping  ftaple  goods  in  creeks,  made  felony,  11  H.  VI. 
c.  14.  goods  laid  on  land  to  be  fe  {hipped,  forfeited,  14 
H.  VI.  c.  5. 

Staple  goods  {hall  be  {hipped  at  the  keys  in  the  ports  af- 
figned,  15  H.  VI.  c.  8. 

Exporting  wools  and  fells  elfewhere  than  to  Calais,  fe- 
lony, 18  H.Vl.  c.  15. 

Staple  goods  carried  to  other  places  by  licence  Hull  pay 
the  fame  duties,  20  H.  VI.  c.  4.^ 

Proportions  of  the  price  of  ftaple  goods  to  be  coined,  8 
H.  VI.  c.  18.  11  H.  VI.  c.  13.  14  H.  VI.  c.  2.  20 
H.  VI.  c.  12. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  ftaple  at  Ca- 
lais, 27  H.  VI.  c.i. 

Protections  {hall  not  be  allowed  in  the  courts  at  Calais, 
1  H.  VII.  c.  3. 

The  officers  of  the  ftaple  prohibited  from  taking  recog- 
nizance of  any  debts  but  of  ftaple,  23  i/.  VIII.  c.  6.  f.  11. 
See  Statue  Staple. 

STARCH,  a  fecula  or  fediment,  found  at  the  bottom 
of  veflels  wherein  wheat  has  been  fteeped  in  water,  of 
which  fecula,  after  the  bran  is  feparated  from  it,  by  paffing 
through  fieves,  they  form  a  kind  of  loaves,  which  being 
dried  in  the  fun,  or  an  oven,  is  afterwards  broke  in  little 
pieces,  and  fo  fold. 

The  beft  is  white,  foft,  and  friable,  eafily  broke  into 
powder.  Such  as  require  very  fine  ftarch,  do  not  content 
themfetves  like  the  ftarchmen  with  refufe  wheat,  but  ufe  the 
fineft  grain.     The  procefs  is  as  follows. 

Method  of  making  Starch  of  wheat.  The  grain,  be- 
ing well  cleaned,  is  put  to  ferment  in  veflels  full  of  water, 
which  they  expofe  to  the  fun  when  in  its  greateft  heat, 
changing  the  water  twice  a  day,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  cr 
twelve  days,  according  to  the  feafon.  When  the  grain 
burfts  eafily  under  the  finger,  they  judge  it  fufficiently  fer- 
mented. The  fermentation  perfected,  and  the  grain  thus 
foftened,  it  is  put  handful  by  handful  into  a  canvas  bag,  to 
feparate  the  flower  from  the  hulks,  which  is  done  by  rub- 
bing and  beating  it  on  a  plank,  laid  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the 
empty  veflel  that  is  to  receive  the  flour. 

As  the  veflels  are  filled  with  this  liquid  flour,  there  is  feen 
fwimming  a-top  a  reddifh  water,  which  is  carefully  to  be 
fcummed  off  from  time  to  time,  and  clean  water  put  in 
its  place;  which,  after  ftirring  the  whole  together,  is  all  to 
be  {trained  through  a  cloth  or  fieve,  and  what  is  left  behind 
put  into  the  veflel  with  new  water,  and  expofed  to  the  fan 
for  fome  time;  and,  as  the  fediment  thickens  at  the  bottom, 
they  drain  off  the  water  four  or  five  times,  by  inclining  the 
veflel,  but  without  pafling  it  through  the  fieve;  what  re- 
mains at  bottom  is  the  ftarch,  which  they  cut  in  pieces  to 
get  out,  and  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  fun  ;  when  dry,  it  is  laid 
up  for  ufe. 

Starch  Britijh,  for  the  drawback  and  regulations  on 
exportation.     See  Drawback. 

Shipped  for  exportation,  and  afterwards  relanded,  is  for- 
feited, or  the  value,  befides  the  penalty  of  the  bond.  10 
Ann.  c.  26./  26. 

Or  hair  powder,  found  in  any  fhip,  waggon,  &c.  is  feiz- 
able  by  officers  of  excife  or  cuftoms,  upon  fufpicion  of  its 
having  been  privately  made,  or  clandeftinely  imported,  or 
exported  and  relanded  again  after  the  duty  hath  been  re- 
paid.    4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  f.  3. 

Within  ten  days  after  feizure,  the  officer  is  to  exhibit 
an  information  before  three  commiffioners  of  excife,  or  two 
juftices  of  the  peace.     4  Geo,  II.  c.  14.  f.  3. 

Upon  information,  the  perfon  in  whole  poffeffion  it  is 
found,  muft  make  it  appear  that  the  duty  hath  been  paid  for 
the  fame,  upon  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  with 
horfes  and  package  containing  the  fame,  and  five  pounds  for 
every  hundred  weight;  and  the  commiffioners  or  juftices 
are  to  proceed  to  give  judgment  accordingly.  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  14./  3. 

Sufpected  to  be  privately  making  or  concealed,  may  be 
fearched  for  by  the  officers  of  excife  or  cuftoms  by  day  or  by 
night  (but  if  by  night,  in  the  prefence  of  a  conftable  or 
other  peace-officer)  by  warrant  from  the  commiffioners  pf 
excife,  or  a  juflice  of  the  peace.     4  Geo.  II,  c.  14.  /  4. 

Found 
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found  privately  making  or  concealed,  is  forfeited,  with 
all  materials  and  things  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  the 
perfon  privately  making,  or  in  whofe  poffeffion  it  is  found, 
upon  failure  of  proof  that  the  duty  has  been  paid,  forfeits 
fifty  pounds ;  and  for  obftrudting  the  officers  fifty  pounds. 
4  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  4. 

STARCH-MAKER.  This  bufiners  requires  no  great 
ingenuity  or  learning.  Starch  is  moftlv  made  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  there  are  feveral  who  make  prodigious  quantities 
within  the  bills  of  mortality.  This  bufinefs  is  chiefly  ma- 
naged by  labourers,  who  have  from  nine  to  fifteen  fliillings 
a  week  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  prudent  to  put  a  boy  ap- 
prentice to  it,  unlefs  he  has  a  good  profpect  of  becoming 
matter;  which  will  require  between  five  hundred  and  a 
thoufand  pounds. 

STATIONER.  This  term  was  originally  applied  folely 
to  the  bookfellers  ;  who,  before  the  ufe  of  printing,  had 
their  ftations  or  ftalls  for  the  felling  of  manufcripts  :  but 
the  bufinefs  of  the  ftationer  is  now  confined  to  thofe  who 
deal  in  unprinted  paper.  It  requires  no  great  abilities,  nor 
any  other  education  but  writing  a  good  hand,  and  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  wholefale  ftationers  ge- 
nerally deal  in  nothing  but  paper,  and  either  have  mills, 
which  they  let  out  to  the  paper-makers,  whom  they  keep 
conftantly  employed,  or  contract  with  paper-makers  for 
what  they  want.  This  paper  they  fell  by  wholefale  to  the 
bookfellers,  authors,  printers,  and  others. 

There  are  others  who  join  the  bufinefs  of  vellum-binder 
to  that  of  the  ftationer,  and  fell  paper  both  by  wholefale 
and  retail.  Thefe  alfo  fell  all  forts  of  fhop-books,  bound 
in  parchment  or  vellum,  either  ruled  or  unruled  ;  pocket- 
books,  copy-books,  memorandum -books,  letter- cafes, 
pens,  ink,  wafers,  fealing-wax,  ink  glalfes,  ink-ftand- 
ifhes,  pounce- boxes,  with  all  the  apparatus  of  writing. 

The  wholefale  ftationer  takes  fifty  or  a  hundred  guineas 
with  an  apprentice  ;  and  thofe  only  in  the  retail  way  about 
twenty  pounds.  The  former  give  from  twenty  to  fifty 
pounds  a  year  to  a  journeyman  befides  his  board;  but  the 
latter  feldom  keep  journeymen,-  In  fhort,  the  wholefale 
ftationer  cannot  fet  up  with  lefs  than  one  thoufand  pounds  ; 
but  he  who  deals  only  in  the  retail  way,  may  fet  up  with 
fifty  pounds. 

STATUARY,  Statuaria,  a  branch  of  fculpture  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  ftatues. 

Statuary  is  one  of  thofe  arts  wherein  the  ancients  fur- 
paffed  the  moderns  :  indeed  it  was  much  more  popular, 
and  more  cultivated  among  the  former  than  the  latter.  See 
Sculpture. 

Statuary  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  artificer  who  makes  ftatues. 
Phidias  was  the  greateft  ftatuary  among  the  ancients,  and 
Michael  Angelo  among  the  moderns. 

The  ftatuary  and  fculptor  are  generally  joined  together ; 
as  the  fame  perfon  cuts  figures  in  relief,  and  forms  ftatue? ■ 
The  youth  defigned  for  this  bufinefs  ought  to  have  a  na- 
tural genius  for  thefe  fine  arts,  which  fhould  be  cultivated 
by  his  being  early  put  to  the  beft  matters  in  drawing;  and 
to  improve  his  tafte  he  fhould  have  a  liberal  education. 
Among  the  languages,  Italian  ought  to  be  his  chief  ftudy, 
as  he  muft  perfect  himfelf  in  Italy:  for  when  he  has 
ferved  his  time  to  the  moft  eminent  ftatuary  here,  it  may 
be  for  his  advantage  to  fpend  two  or  three  years  at  the 
academies  in  Rome  or  Venice  ;  and  to  vifit  the  clofets  of 
the  curious  :  but  this  is  now  lefs  neceffary  than  it  was 
fome  years  ago  ;  as  we  have  two  or  three  artifts  in  this  way 
who  are  an  honour  to  their  country  :  however,  the  youth 
of  true  genius  will  fpare  no  labour  to  obtain  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

The  mafter  ftatuary  firft  draws  his  defign  upon  paper, 
and  from  thence  forms  a  model  of  clay  or  wax,  from 
whence  the  workman  blocks  out  the  figure  in  ftone  or 
marble ;  and  the  mafter,  or  the  fineft  hand  in  the  houfe, 
finifhes  the  principal  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  inferior 
workmen  the  reft.  The  matters  take  one  hundred  guineas 
and  upwards  with  an  apprentice  ;  but  there  are  fome  who 
fcarcely  deferve  the  name  of  ftatuaries,  who  take  an  ap- 
prentice with  only  ten  pounds.  The  journeymen  are  en- 
couraged according  to  their  abilities;  a  fine  hand  being 
paid  from  forty  {hillings  to  three  pounds  a  week ;  and  it 
/  will  require  from  two  hundred  to  two  thoufand  pounds  to 
fet  up  mafter. 

There  are  ftatuaries  who  caft  only  in  metal ;   they  have 
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a  model  of  clay,  made  with  all  the  proportions  of  the  de- 
figned figure ;  from  this  model  the  mould  is  made,  into 
which  they  run  the  metal.  The  metal  figures  are  not 
however  caft  all  at  once,  but  in  different  parts;  the 
trunk  of  the  body  in  one  part,  and  the  limbs  in  another; 
all  which  are  afterwards  foldered  together. 

STATUTE  STAPLE,  is  a  bond  of  record,  acknow- 
ledged before  the  mayor  of  the  ftaple,  in  the  prefence  of 
all  or  one  of  the  conftables  :  to  this  end,  fays  the  fta- 
tute,  there  fhall  be  a  feal  ordained,  which  (hall  be  affixed 
to  all  obligations  made  on  fuch  recognizances  acknow- 
ledged in  the  ftaple ;  this  feal  of  the  ftaple  is  the  only 
feal  the  ftatute  requires  to  atteft  this  contract ;  but  it  is 
no  more  under  the  power  or  difpofal  of  the  mayor,  than 
that  appointed  by  the  ftatute  merchant;  for  though  the 
ftatute  appoints  him  the  cuftody  of  it,  yet  it  is  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  cannot  affix  it  to  any  obligation  without 
their  confent,  it  being  to  remain  in  the  mayor's  hands, 
under  the  fecurity  of  their  own  feals.  2  Rol.  Mr.  446. 
Stat.  27  Ed.  III.  c.  9. 

To  underftand  a  little  of  the  original  and  conftitution 
of  the  ftaple,  and  the  advantage  the  nation  had  by  this 
eftablifhment,  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  place  of  re- 
fidence,  whither  the  merchants  reforted  with  their  ftaple 
commodities,  was  antiently  called  Eftaple,  which  fignifies 
no  more  than  mart  or  market ;  and  this  was  formerly  ap- 
pointed out  of  the  realm,  as  at  Calais,  Antwerp,  &c.  and 
other  ports  on  the  continent,  which  were  neareft  to  us, 
and  whither  the  merchants  might  with  fafety  coaft  it. 
4  Injl.  238. 

But  befides  thefe  ftaple  ports  appointed  abroad,  there 
were  others  appointed  at  home,  whither  all  the  ftaple 
commodities  were  carried  in  order  to  their  exportation, 
fuch  as  London,  Weftminfter,  Hull,  &c.  this  was  found 
to  be  of  great  ufe  and  confequence  to  the  prince  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  intereft  and  credit  of  the  nation  in 
general ;  for  at  all  thefe  ftaple  ports  were  the  king's 
cuftoms  eafily  collected,  and  were  by  the  officers  of  the 
ftaple,  at  two  feveral  payments,  returned  into  the  ex- 
chequer; befides,  at  thefe  ftaples,  all  merchants  goods 
were  carefully  viewed  and  marked  by  the  proper  officers  of 
the  ftaple;  and  this  neceflarily  avoided  the  exportation  of 
decayed  goods,  or  ill  wrought  manufactures,  and  confe- 
quently  fixed  a  ftamp  of  credit  on  the  merchandizes  ex- 
ported, which,  upon  the  view  always  anfwered  the  ex- 
portation of  the  buyer.  Malines's  Lex.  Mer.  337,  338. 
See  27  Ed.  c.  1. 

Trie  ftaple  merchandizes,  according  to  lord  Coke,  are 
only  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  lead  and  tin  ;  others  but- 
ter, cheefe,  and  cloths;  but  whatever  they  were,  the  mayor 
and  conftables  had  not  only  connufance  of  all  contracts 
and  debts  relating  to  them,  but  they  had  likewife  jurif- 
didtion  over  the  people,  and  all  manner  of  things  touching 
the  ftaple  ;  this  power  was  given  them,  left  the  merchants 
fhould  be  diverted  and  drawn  from  their  bufinefs  and 
trade,  by  applying  to  the  common  law,  and  running 
through  the  tedious  forms  of  it,  for  a  determination  of 
their  differences,  and  for  the  greater  encouragement  of 
merchants,  that  they  might  have  all  imaginable  fecurity 
in  their  contracts  and  dealings,  and  the  moft  expeditious 
method  of  recovering  their  debts,  without  going  out  of 
the  bounds  of  the  ftaple.  4  Injl.  238.  Malines's  Lex. 
Mer.  337.  27  Ed.  III.  c.  8. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  this  fecurity  was  only  defigned 
for  the  merchants  of  the  ftaple,  and  for  debts  only  on  the 
fale  of  merchandizes  brought  thither;  yet  in  time,  others 
began  to  apply  it  to  their  own  ends,  and  the  mayor  and 
conftables  would  take  recognizances  from  ftrangers,  fur- 
mizing  it  was  made  for  the  payment  of  money  for  mer- 
chandizes brought  to  the  ftaple;  to  prevent  this  mifchief, 
the  parliament  in  23  Hen.  VIII.  reduced  the  ftatute  ftaple 
to  its  former  channel,  and  laid  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds  on 
the  mayor  and  conftables  who  fhould  extend  the  benefit 
of  the  ftatute  to  any  but  thofe  of  the  ftaple ;  but  though 
the  ftatute  of  23  Hen.  VIII.  deprived  them  of  this  benefit, 
yet  it  framed  a  new  fort  of  fecurity,  to  be  ufed  ad  libitum 
by  all  men,  known  by  the  name  of  a  recognizance  on  25 
Hen.  VIII.  or  a  recognizance  in  the  nature  of  a  ftatute 
ftaple,  fo  called,  becaufe  this  act  limits  and  appoints  the 
fame  procefs,  execution,  and  advantage,  in  every  particu- 
lar, as  is  fet  down  in  the  ftatute  ftaple.     Co.  Lit.  290. 
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A-recognizance  therefore  in  nature  of  a  ftatute  flaple, 
as  the  words  of  the  ait  declare,  is  the  fame  with  the 
former,  only  acknowledged  under  other  perfons ;  for  as 
the  ftatute  runs,  the  chief  juftices  of  the  King's- bench 
and  Common-pleas,  or  in  their  abfence,  out  of  term,  the 
mayor  of  the  ftaple  at  Weftminfter,  and  the  recorder  of 
London  jointly  together,  fhall  have  power  to  take  recog- 
nizances for  payment  of  debt  in  the  form  fet  down  in-the 
ftatute)  in  this,  as  in  the  former  cafes,  the  king  appoints 
a  feal  to  atteft  the  contract,  which  the  faid  juftices  fhall 
have  the  keeping  of,  and  the  faid  mayor  and  recorder, 
another  of  the  fame  print  and  fafhion  ;  and  every  obliga- 
tion made  and  acknowledged  before  either  of  the  juftices, 
or  the  mayor  and  recorder,  muft  be  fealed  with  the  feal 
of  the  conufor,  with  the  king's  feal,  and  with  the  feal 
of  the  chief  juftice,  or  the  mayor  and  recorder  before 
whom  it  is  taken,  who  are  likewife  obliged  to  fubfcribe 
their  names  ;  befides  this,  the  clerk  of  the  recognizance, 
(who  is  appointed  for  this  purpofe  by  the  king)  or  his  de 
puty,  fhall  make  and  write  all  obligations  thus  acknow- 
ledged, and  inroll  them  in  two  feveral  rolls  indented,  one 
whereof  fhall  remain  with  fuch  of  fuch  juftices,  or  with 
the  mayor  and  recorder  that  takes  the  recognizance,  and 
the  other  with  the  clerk,  who  is  farther  obliged,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  conufee,  his  executors  or  adminiftrators,  to 
certify  fuch  obligation  into  chancery  under  his  feal.  Co. 
Lit.  290.  a.  4.7/7/7.  238.  2  Roll.  Abr.  466.  Ca.  Ent.  12. 

STAV ANGER,  a  very  poor  place  in  Norway,  moftly 
inhabited  by  fhip-mafters,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  car- 
rying fifh  from  Bergen  and  the  adjacent  ports,  coaftwife, 
and  fome  fmall  matter  to  the  Belt. 

STAY-MAKER.  This  bufmefs  requires  fome  genius, 
but  no  extraordinary  education.  The  boy  who  is  to  be 
put  apprentice  to  a  ftay-maker  ought  however  to  be  natu- 
rally polite,  to  be  pofTefled  of  a  tolerable  aiTurance,  and  ea- 
fy  addrefs,  and  the  power  of  keeping  fecret  thofe  defects 
which  it  is  frequently  his  bufmefs  to  conceal,  by  bolftering 
up  a  fallen  hip,  or  diftorted  fhoulder.  The  materials  in 
flays  are  tabby,  canvafs,  and  whalebone.  The  ftay-maker 
takes  the  lady's  fhape,  if  it  be  a  fine  one,  as  nicely  as  he 
can ;  and  where  it  is  uneven  or  deformed,  endeavours  to 
conceal  every  defect;  he  cuts  out  the  tabby  and  canvafs  by 
the  fhape  in  quarters,  which  are  given  out  to  beftitched  by 
women,  who  are  able  to  earn  only  five  or  fix  fhillings  a 
week.  After  this,  having  prepared  the  whalebone,  he 
thrufts  it  between  the  rows  of  ftitching,  which  requires  a 
good  deal  of  ftrength,  and  is  the  niceft  part  of  ftay-making. 
The  flays  being  boned  are  loofely  fewed  together,  and  fit- 
ted on  the  lady,  when,  if  they  anfwer  according  to  expec- 
tation, they  are  bound,  the  braiding  laid  along  the  feams, 
the  lacing  put  down  the  ftomacher,  and  finifhed  fo  as  to  be 
fit  for  the  lady's  ufe.  The  matters  take  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his  time, 
will  have  the  common  wages  of  a  taylor,  by  working  as  a 
journeyman  ;  or,  if  he  has  fifty  or  fixty  pounds,  he  may  fet 
up  for  himfelf. 

STEEL,  a  kind  of  iron  refined,  and  purified  by  the  fire 
with  other  ingredients,  which  renders  it  whiter,  and  its 
grain  clofer  and  finer  than  common  iron-. 

Steel,  of  all  other  metals,  is  fufceptible  of  the  greateft 
degree  of  hardnefs,  when  well  tempered;  whence  its  great 
ufe  in  the  making  of  tools  and  inftruments  of  all  kinds. 

The  method  of  making  fteel  has  been  ufually  kept  as  a 
fecret ;  and  at  prefent  there  are  but  very  few  fteel-makers 
in  England.  The  ancient  method  was,  to  keep  flender 
bars  of  iron  ignited,  for  feveral  hours,  in  a  melted  mixture 
of  iron  and  vitrefcible  fand;  then  taking  out  the  bars,  and 
forging  them,  and  immediately  plunging  them,  whilfthot, 
into  cold  water:  afterwards  forging  them  again,  till  they 
would  eafily  fnap,  and  appear  white,  and  of  a  clofe  texture, 
or  fteel-grain,  when  broke. 

The  prefent  method  is,  to  ftratify  a  l.arge  number  of  flen- 
der iron  bars  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  fill  a  furnace 
with  them,  in  the  form  of  alongcheft;  then  keeping  up  a 
ftrong  fire,  but  fo  as  not  to  melt  the  iron,  for  two  or  three 
days  together.  And  thus  the  bars  are  at  length,  when  the 
furnace  is  cold,  taken  out,  unaltered  in  their  external  form: 
but  they  may  be  bliftered  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
operator,  by  ufing  quicklime  along  with  the  powdered 
charcoal. 
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The  whole  fecret  of  making  fteel  feems  to  depend  upon 
excluding  the  air  from  the  iron  to  be  wrought  upon  ;  ac- 
cordingly if  a  large  ball  of  iron  be  kept  fo  hot,  for  fome 
time,  that  its  external  furface  fhall  melt  and  run  like  water, 
the  internal  part  of  the  ball  will  at  the  fame  time  be  con- 
verted into  true  fteel.  And  hence  appears  the  true  reafon 
why  certain  knots,  or  fpindles  of  iron,  are  fometimes  found, 
in  the  middle  of  caft  work,  fo  hard  that  no  tool  will  touch 
them.  The  art  of  cafe-hardening  is  a  lefs  degree  of  fteel- 
making,  and  praiftifed  by  baking  razors,  files,  knife-blades, 
&c.  in  a  kind  of  oven,  ftratified  with  powdtred  charcoal, 
hoofs,  horns,  and  the  like,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  air;  and 
thus,  by  baking,  to  give  a  coat  of  fteel  to  inftruments  fome 
depths  below  their  furface. 

STEELYARD,  or  Stilyard,  in  mechanics,  a  kind 
of  balance,  called  Mojlatera  Romans,  or  the  Roman  ba- 
lance, by  means  whereof,  the  gravity  of  different  bodies  is 
found  by  the  ufe  of  one  Jingle  weight.     See  Balance. 

Spring  Steelyard,  is  a  kind  of  portable  balance,  ferv- 
ing  to  weigh  any  matter  from  about  one  to  forty  pounds. 

It  is  compofed  of  a  brafs  tube,  into  which  goes  a  rod ; 
about  this  is  wound  a  fpring  of  tempered  fteel  in  a  fpiral 
form.  Over  this  rod  are  the  divifions  of  pounds,  and  parts 
of  pounds,  which  are  made  by  fucceffively  hanging  on  to  a 
hook,  fattened  to  the  other  end,  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c. 
pounds. 

Now,  the  fpring  being  fattened  by  a  fcrew  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rod,  the  greater  weight  is  hung  on  the  hook, 
the  more  will  the  fpring  be  contracted,  and  confequently  a 
greater  part  of  the  rod  will  come  out  of  the  tube;  the  pro- 
portion of  which  greater  weights  are  indicated  by  the 
figures  appearing  againft  the  extremity  of  the  tube. 

STEERAGE,  the  aft  of  fleering.  The  word  is  alfo 
ufed  for  a  place  in  fhips  under  the  quarter  deck,  and  only 
parted  from  the  great  cabbin  by  a  bulk-head. 

STEERING,  in  navigation,  the  directing  a  vefTel  from 
one  place  to  another  by  means  of  a  helm  and  rudder. 

STERLING  was  and  is  the  epithet  for  filver  money 
current  within  this  realm ;  and  took  its  name  from  this,  that 
there  was  a  pure  coin  ftamped  firft  in  England  by  the 
Eafterlings,  or  merchants  of  Eaft-Germany,  by  the  com- 
mand of  king  John,  and  accordingly  Roger  Hoveden/>ar- 
te  pojier.  Juor.  annal.  fol.  377,  writes  it  Efterling.  See  the 
ftatute  of  purveyors,  c.  13.  By  the  ftatute  31  Ed.  I.  the 
penny  which  is  called  the  fterling,  round,  and  without  clip- 
ping, weighs  thirty-two  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried,  and 
twenty  pence  make  an  ounce,  twelve  ounces  a  pound,  and 
eight  pounds  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  eight  gallons  a  bufhel, 
which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  quarter.  17  Ed.  II.  c,  19. 
The  word  is  not  yet  out  of  ufe  ;  for  though  we  ordinarily 
fay  lawful  money  of  England,  yet  in  the  mint,  2nd  the 
like,  they  fay  fterling  money.  When  it  was  found  con- 
venient in  the  fabrication  of  monies,  to  have  a  certain  quan- 
tity or  proportion  ofbafer  metal  to  be  mixed  with  the  pure 
gold  and  filver,  the  word  Sterlirg  or  Efterling  was  then  in- 
troduced, and  has  ever  fince  been  ufed  to  denote  the  cer- 
tain proportion  or  degree  of  finenefs,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  refpedtive  coins. 

STETIN,  which  is  the  capital  of  Lower  Germany,  has 
the  greateft  fhare  of  the  trade  of  it,  although  it  has  other 
ports,  as  Stralfund,  Wolgaft,  and  Colberg  (this  Iaft  in 
the  territories  of  his  Pruflian  majefty)  where  fome  is  tran- 
facted,  yet  but  little  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  firft 
mentioned  city;  which  is  feated  on  the  four  branches  of 
the  river  Oder  that  preferves  its  name,  and  which  falls  into 
the  Baltick  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  it.  Ships  cannot 
go  up  to  the  city,  but  are  generally  unloaded  at  Stenwert, 
or  Wolgaft,  from  whence  the  goods  are  carried  in  boats. 

AtStetin  are  to  be  met  with,  not  only  the  products  of 
Pomerania,  but  alfo  thofe  of  Silefia,  and  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg,  brought  there  by  the  Oder,  which  partly 
crofies  them,  and  confifl  chiefly  in  grain,  fhips  malts, 
wood,  hides,  coarfe  wools,  honey,  flax,  and  Silefia  linens: 
their  imports  are,  fpice,  filks,  woollens,  a  large  quantity  of 
fugar,  many  herrings,  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  lafts  of 
French  fait,  a  few  wines,  lefs  brandies,  and  (as  elfewhere) 
a  good  fund  of rixdollars.     See  Pomerania. 

STEWARD  of  a  (hip,  is  a  perfon  in  fubordination  to 

the  purfer,  who  is  entrufted  with  all  his  affairs,  in  regard  to 

the  fhip,  and  iffues  daily  the  provifions  to  the  crew.  His  place 
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of  abode  is  the  fteward-room,'  which  is  in  the  otlop,  and 
joins  to  the  bread-room  and  gunners  ftore-room. 

STILE.  See  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bissextile,  Ca- 
lendar. 

STIRLING,  or  Striveling,  is  very  fertile  both  in 
corn  and  grafs,  which  feeds  and  fattens  large  flocks  of  fheep 
and  black  cattle.  Its  rivers  very  plentifully  fupply  it  with 
falmon,  as  its  mines  do  with  peat  and  coals;  at  Stirling 
there  is  a  very  confiderable  manufacture  of  ferges  and  fhal- 
loons,  which  in  make  and  dye  are  very  good,  and  proves  a 
great  fupport  to  the  poor  people  employed  in  it,  as  they 
are  thereby  enabled  to  live  very  comfortably. 
STOCKHOLM.  See  Sweden. 
STOCKINGS.  That  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  leg 
and  foot  which  immediately  covers  their  nudity,  and  fcreens 
them  from  the  cold. 

Anciently,  the  only  ftockings  in  ufe  were  made  of  cloth 
or  milled  ftufF  fewed  together;  but  fince  the  invention  of 
knitting  and  weaving  ftockings  of  filk,  wool,  cotton, 
thread,  Sic.  the  ufe  of  cloth  ftockings  is  quite  out  of  doors. 

The  modern  ftockings,  whether  wove  or  knit,  are  a  kind 
of  plexus's  formed  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  knots, 
called  flitches,  loops,  or  mafhes,  intermingled  in  one  ano- 
ther. 

Knit  ftockings  are  wrought  with  needles  made  of  polifti- 
ed  iron,  or  brafs  wire,  which  interweave  the  threads,  and 
form  the  mafhes  the  flocking  confifts  of. 

This  operation  is  called  knitting;  the  invention  where- 
of it  were  difficult  to  fix  precifely,  though  it  is  attributed  to 
the  Scots  on  this  ground,  that  thefiift  works  of  that  kind 
came  from  thence.  It  was  added,  that  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count, that  the  company  of  ftocking-knitters,  eftabliflied  at 
Paris,  1527,  took  their  patron  St.  Fiacre,  who  is  faid  to  be 
the  fonof  a  king  of  Scotland. 

Woven  Stockings,  are  ordinarily  very  fine.  They  are 
manufactured  on  a  frame  made  of  polifhed  iron  ;  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  which  is  very  ingenious,  but,  withal,  exceeding 
complex,  fo  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  defcribe  it  well,  by 
reafon  of  the  number  and  diverfity  of  its  parts ;  nor  is  it 
even  conceived  without  much  difficulty,  when  working  be- 
fore the  face. 

The  Eng'.ifli  and  French  have  greatly  contefted  the  in- 
vention of  the  ftocking-loom  :  but,  waving  all  national 
prejudices,  the  fact  feems,  that  a  Frenchman  firft  invented 
this  ufeful  and  furprifing  machine  ;  who,  finding  fome  dif- 
ficulties in  procuring  an  exclufive  privilege,  which  he  re- 
quired to  fettle  himfelf  in  Paris,  came  over  into  England, 
■where  bis  machine  was  admired,  and  the  workman  rewarded 
according  to  his  merit. 

The  invention  thus  imparted  to  the  Englifh,  they  be- 
came fo  jealous  hereof,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  for- 
bid, under  pain  of  death,  to  carry  any  of  the  machines  out 
of  the  ifland,  or  communicate  a  model  thereof  to  foreign- 
ers. But  as  it  was  a  Frenchman  firft  enriched  our  na- 
tion with  it,  fo  a  Frenchman  firft  carried  it  abroad,  and 
by  an  extraordinary  effort  of  memory  and  imagination, 
made  a  loom  at  Paris,  on  the  idea  he  had  formed  there- 
of in  a  voyage  he  had  made  to  England.  ■  This  loom  firft 
fet  up  in  1656,  has  ferved  for  a  model  of  all  thofe  fince 
made  in  France,  Holland,  &c.     See  Frame,  Silk. 

STOCKING-FRAME-MAKER.  The  boy  defin- 
ed for  this  bufinefs  requires  no  extraordinary  learning.  It 
is  an  ingenious  branch  of  the  fmithery;  but  the  greateft 
difficulty  is  in  tempering  the  large  fprings  upon  which  the 
work  moves,  and  making  the  ftock  needles,  which  ought 
alfo  to  be  properly  tempered.  It  is  very  profitable  to  the 
mafter,  who  takes  about  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ; 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  have  the  common  wages 
of  a  fmith,  by  working  as  a,  journeyman  ;  or  with  fome- 
what  lefs  than  one  hundred  pounds,  he  may  fet  up 
mafter. 

STOCKING- WEAVER.  This  is  a  bufinefs  that  re- 
quires fome  ingenuity;  but  no  great  ftrength,  nor  is  any 
education  neceflary,  befides  that  proper  for  all  trades- 
men. The  principal  things  the  apprentice  has  to  learn, 
is  to  know  how  to  mark  a  clock,  or  point  on  a  fheet 
of  point-paper,  to  reprefent  it  properly  on  the  flocking, 
and  to  rectify  any  little  diforders  that  may  happen  to  that 
curious  engine  the  flocking- frame.  The  workmen  are 
paid  for  every  pair  of  ftockings,  according  to  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  are  made,  and  their  degree  of  finenefs. 
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The  matters  work  for  the  hofiers,  who  commonly  furnifh 
the  worfted,  or  thread ;  and  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
with  an  apprentice,  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  if  capa- 
ble of  making  the  beft  filk  or  cotton  hofe,  will  be  able  to 
earn  from  twelve  to  eighteen  fllillings  a  week  ;  out  of  which 
he  muft  pay  the  mafter  one  fhilling  and  fix-pence  a  week 
for  the  ufe  of  his  frame :  but  if  he  is  only  able  to  make 
coarfe  worfted  ftockings,  he  will  not  get  with  the  clofeft 
application  above  nine  or  ten  fhillings  a  week,  out  of 
which  he  muft  pay  for  the  ufe  of  his  frame.  However,  if 
a  perfon  buys  a  frame,  he  may  fave  this  deduction  from 
the  price  of  his  labour ;  and  if  he  can  purchafe  a  final! 
number  of  them,  which  will  coft  him  about  fifteen  pounds 
each,  he  may  employ  journeymen,  and  have  all  the  pro- 
fits of  a  mafter. 

STOCKING-TRIMMER  and  PRESSER.  This  bu- 
finefs, requires  neither  ingenuity,  ftrength,  nor  learning. 
He  receives  the  hofe  after  they  are  feamed,  legs  them,  and 
fits  them  for  the  {hop.  He  takes  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  with  a  little  money,  may  eafily 
fet  up  for  himfelf. 

STOCK-JOBBING  and  STOCKS.  ContraSs  re- 
lating to  flocks  where  made  void,  and  the  premium  to  be 
reftored.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  f.  I,  10,  II.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  8« 
Bills  fordifcovery  of  fuch  contracts,  &c.  how  to  be  anfvver- 
ed.     7  Geo.  II.  c.  8./.  2. 

And  the  plaintiff  to  give  fecurity  to  anfwer  cofls.  7 
Geo.  II.  c.  8.  /  3. 

Stocks  fold  for  a  certain  day,  and  not  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  may  be  fold  to  any  other  perfon,  and 
the  feller  recover  damages.     7  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  f.  6. 

And  the  buyer  may  purchafe  the  like  quantity,  where 
the  feller  refufeth  to  transfer  the  ftock  fold,  and  lliall  re- 
cover damages.     7  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  /■  7. 

Penalties  on  perfons  felling  ftock  which  they  are  not 
poilefled  of,  and  on  brokers  negociating  fuch  contracts. 
7  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  f.  8. 

Or  not  entring  contracts.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  f.  9.  See 
Insurance. 

STONE  «/WOOL  ought  to  weigh  fourteen  pounds; 
yet  in  fome  places  it  is  more;  and  in  others  it  is  but  twelve 
and  a  half.  A  ftone  of  wax  is  but  eight  pounds,  nor  is 
the  ftone  of  beef  at  London  any  more. 

STORAX.  There  are  two  kinds  of  folid  ftorax  in  the 
fhops  :  the  one  is  called  ftorax  in  the  cane  ;  and  the  other 
red  ftorax.  The  firft  is  a  folid,  refinous  fubftance,  com- 
pofed  of  white  reddifh  grains,  of  a  warm  and  not  ungrate- 
ful tafte,  and  of  a  moft  fragrant  fmell.  This  eafily  melts 
in  the  fire,  and  readily  catches  flame.  It  was  formerly 
brought  from  Pamphilia,  inclofed  in  reeds,  from  whence 
it  had  its  name. 

The  red  ftorax,  or  ftorax  in  the  lump,  is  a  concrete  re- 
finous fubftance,  of  a  yellowifh  red  or  brownifti  colour, 
fometimes  interfperfed  with  white  grains,  refembling  in 
fmell  and  tafte  the  former  ftorax.  Of  this  foit  there  has 
been  fome  lately  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops,  under  the 
name  of  ftorax  in  the  tear. 

There  is  ftill  another  fubftance  called  ftorax,  of  a  red 
colour,  and  an  agreeable  fmell,  much  like  the  foregoing. 
This  is  manifeftly  compofed  of  fome  kind  of  wood  rafped 
into  a  coarfe  powder,  and  mixed  up,  probably,  with  fome 
of  the  foregoing  ftorax  foftened  by  art. 

There  are  two  kinds  alfo  of  liquid  ftorax  mention- 
ed in  authors.  The  firft  is  a  foft,  refinous,  grey-colour- 
ed fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  compounded  of  ftorax, 
refin,  oil,  and  wine,  beat  up  together,  with  water,  into 
a  proper  confiftence.  The  other  is  the  juice  of  a  tree, 
called  by  the  Turks  and  Perfians,  cotter- mallos,  which 
grows  in  the  ifland  Cobros  in  the  Red-Sea;  the  makers  of 
this  commodity  yearly  clear  off  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and 
boil  it  in  fea-water,  to  the  confiftence  of  bird-lime;  then 
repeating  the  decoction,  ftrain  it  from  the  powdered  bark, 
and  fend  it  to  Mocca  :  but  this  kind  is  rarely  found  among 
us. 

Storax  is  both  an  excellent  pectoral  and  cephalic.  It 
mightily  thickens  and  foftens  fharp  rheums,  and  cures  the 
coughs  and  irritations  thence  arifing.  It  is  good  in  almoft 
all  diflempers  of  the  breaft,  and  makes  a  very  good  in^re-  • 
dient  in  apozems,  if  care  be  taken  to  boil  them  in  a  clofe 
vefTel,  for  it  gives  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  very  much 
conduces  in  all  fuch  intentions.     A  fyrup  may  be  made  of 
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it  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  if  not 
betiei  ;  becaufe  its  parts  feem  not  quite  fo  fubtile  and  vo- 
latile, and  therefore  will  not  be  fo  much  wafted  in  boiling. 
There  is  a  compound  ftill  inthe  college  difpenfr.tory,  which 
is  pretty  much  ufed  in  the  {hops  that  takes  its  name  from 
it.  This  is  frequently  ufed  too  among  cardiacs  and  alexi- 
pharmics,  and  is,  therefore,  in  molt  of  the  capital  medi- 
cines. It  certainly  warms  and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach, 
and  cnntribures  to  perfpiration.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  fome 
uterine  diftempers  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  in  fuffumi- 
gations ;  in  whii  h  cafes  it  is  (aid  to  be  a  great  reftorative 
and  frreniithener. 

STORES  of  WAR.  Embezzling  ftores  of  war  to 
twenty  ihillings  made  felony.     31  Eliz.  c.  4. 

Penalties  of  embezzling  naval  ftores.  1 6  Car.  II.  c.  5. 
19  Car.  II.  c.  7.     22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  23.     1  Geo.  I.  c. 

25' /  3' 

Penalty  of  having  ftores  with  the  king's  mark,  9  and 
IO/T.  III.  e.4.1.      g  Geo.  I.  c.  8-/3. 

Net  to  hinder  the  lending  ftores  to  any  merchant  Clip  in 
diftrefs.     9  and  10  IV.  III.  f.  41.  /.  8. 

Treafurers,  &c.  may  fearch  fhips.     1  Geo.  I.  c.  25/  5. 

Commiffioners  of  the  navy,  &c.  may  commit  perfons 
counterfeiting  their  hands.     1  Geo.  I.  e.  25.  /.  6. 

Encouragement  for  raifing  naval  ftores  in  the  planta- 
tions. 3  and  4  Ann.  c.  10.  8  Ann.  c.  13.  /.  30.  And 
in  Scotland.  12  Ann.  Jl.  1.  c.  9.  f,  2.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  12 
2  Geo.  2.  c.  35.  /.  12. 

Plantation  pitch  and  tar  to  be  clean.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  n. 
/  16.     24  Geo.  II.  c.  52.  /.  2.     25  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /  3 

Juftices  may  mitigate  the  penalty  of  concealing  ftores, 
or  caufe  offenders  to  be  whipped.     9  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  f.  4. 

Juftices  of  affize  and  quarter-feffions  may  hear  and  de 
termine  offences  relating  to  ftores.     17  Geo.  II.  c.  40./. 
10. 

Preemption  of  ftores.imported  in  neutral  fhips,  given 
to  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy,  during  the  war.  ig 
Geo.  II.   c.  36.  ' 

Embezzling  ftores,  &c.  excepted  out  of  general  par- 
don.    20  Geo.  II.  c.  52.  /  32. 

No  bounty  fhall  be  paid  on  any  tar,  acording  to  2  Geo. 

II.  c.  35.  unlefs  each  barrel  contain  thirty-one  gallons 
and  one  half.     33  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  /.  3. 

Encouragement  for  the  importation  of  naval  ftores  from 
America,  continued  to  29th  of  September,  1771.     4  Geo. 

III.  c.  II. 

STORMAR,  and  DITHMAR,  or  DITMARSH,  are 
two  diftricts  neareft  the  Elbe.  This  country  is  for  the  moft 
part  low  and  rich,  of  a  fat  foil  like  many  places  in  Holland, 
and  fimilar  to  thofe  alfo  in  its  fertility  and  embelliftiments; 
thefe  countries  likewife  are  benefited  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hamburgh  and  the  river  they  lie  near. 

STOVE-GRATE-MAKER.  This  is  a  bufinefs  that 
requires  great  ingenuity.  The  ftove-grate-maker,  who 
is  a  kind  of  fmith,  makes  a  great  variety  of  thefe  grates  ; 
fome  of  which  are  of  curious  workmanfhip,  polifhed  to 
great  perfection  ;  he  alfo  makes  all  kinds  of  iron  and  fteel 
fenders,  neatly  polifhed,  pokers,  fire-fhovels,  and  tongs  : 
he  has  the  brafs-work  from  the  founders,  and  fixes  it  on. 
Thofe  of  this  trade  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an 
apprentice;  the  journeymen,  who  are  able  to  perform  the 
moft  curious  work,  have  extraordinary  wages  ;  and  the 
reft  are  paid  as  common  fmiths.  It  will  require  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  a  young  man  in  this  bufi- 
nefs. 

STOWAGE,  is  that  place  or  part  where  goods  are  laid, 
or  the  money  that  is  paid  for  fuch  a  place. 

STRAIGHT,  STREIGHT,  or  STRAIT,  in  hydro- 
graphy, a  narrow  fea,  or  gut  fhut  up  between  lands  on 
either  fide,  and  affording  a  paffage  out  of  one  great  fea  into 
another. 

STRAND,  any  more  or  bank  of  a  fea  or  river.  An 
immunity  from  cuftom,  and  all  irnpofition  upon  goods  or 
veffels  by  land  or  by  water,  was  ufually  expreffed  by 
ftrand  and  ftream  :  as  king  Henry  II.  to  the  church  of 
Rochefter.  So  the  fame  prince  granted  to  all  tenants  and 
traders  within  the  honour  of  Wallingford,  that  — by  water 
and  by  land,  by  wood  and  by  ftrand.  Hence  the  ftreet  in 
the  weft  fuburbs  of  London,  which  lays  next  the  fhore  or 
bank  of  the  Thames,  is  called  the  Strand. 


STRATA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  feveral  beds  or  layers 
of  different  matters  whereof  the  body  of  the  earth  is  com- 
pofed. 

The  ftrata  include  all  the  layers  of  earths,  minerals,  me- 
tals, ftones,  &c.  lying  under  the  upper  tegument  or  ftra- 
tum,  the  turf,  or  mould. 

The  time  when  thefe  feveral  ftrata  were  laid  was  doubt- 
lefs  at  the  creation  ;  unlefs  with  fome  great  naturalifts,  as 
Steno,  Dr.  Woodward,  &c.  we  fuppofe  the  globe  of  the 
earth  to  have  been  diffolved  by  the  flood. 

At  that  time,  fays  Dr.  Derham,  whenever  it  was  that 
the  terreftrial  globe  was  in  a  chaotic  ftate,  and  the  earthy 
particles  fubfided,  then  thefe  feveral  beds  were  repofited 
in  that  commodious  order  in  which  they  are  now  found  ; 
and  that,  as  is  afferted,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity, 
the  lower  ftill  heavier  than  the  upper. 

But  Dr.  Leigh,  in  his  natural  Hiftory  of  Lancafhire, 
fpeaking of  the  coal  pits,  denies  the  ftrata  to  be  according 
to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  obferving  that  the  ftrata  are 
firfta  bed  of  marie,  then  free-ftone,  next  iron-ftone,  then 
coal,  or  channel-mire,  then  fome  other  ftrata,  then  coal 
again.  This  determined  Dr.  Derham  to  make  a  nicer 
inquiry  into  the  matter:  accordingly,  in  1722,  he  caufed 
divers  places  to  be  bored,  laying  the  feveral  ftrata  by 
themfelves,  and  afterwards  determined  very  carefully  their 
fpecific  gravity.  The  refult  was  that,  in  his  yard,  the 
ftrata  were  gradually  heavier  and  heavier,  the  lower  and 
.lower  they  went ;  but,  in  another  place  in  his  field,  he 
could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the  fpecific  gravities. 

Acquainting  the  royal  fociety  therewith,  their  operator, 
Mr.  Hawkfbee,  was  ordered  to  try  the  ftrata  of  a  coal-pit, 
which  he  did  to  the  depth  of  thirty  ftrata:  the  thicknefs  and 
fpecific  gravity  of  each  whereof,  he  gives  us  in  a  table  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  and  from  the  whole  makes 
this  inference,  that  it  evidently  appears  the  gravity  of  fe- 
veral ftrata  are  in  no  manner  of  order,  but  purely  cafual, 
as  if  mixed  by  chance. 

STRIKE,  or  Stryke,  a  meafure  containing  four  bum- 
els,  two  of  which  make  a  quarter. 

A  ftrike  of  flax  is  as  much  as  can  be  hackled  at  one 
handful. 

Strike  is  alfo  a  fea  word  varioufly  ufed.  Whenafliipin 
a  fight  is  taken,  hawling  down  the  enfign  and  jack  is 
called  ftriking;  or  when  merchant- fhips  meet  with  men  of 
war,  and  lower  their  fails  half  malt,  as  a  mark  of  refpeet, 
they  are  faid  to  ftrike,  meaning  they  yield  or  fubmit. 
When  a  topmaft  is  to  be  taken  down,  or  when  any  Illino- 
is lowered  into  the  hold,  the  fame  term  is  ufed;  and  alfo, 
when  a  fhip  touches  ground  in  fhoal  water,  they  fay  fhe 
ftrikes. 

STUC,  or  Stucco,  in  building,  a  compofition  of  white 
marble,  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  plaifter  or  lime,  the 
whole  fifted  rnd  wrought  up  with  water,  to  be  ufed  like 
common  plaifter.  This  is  what  Pliny  means  by  marmo- 
ratum  opus,  and  albarium  opus. 

STUCCO-WORKER.  This  is  an  ingenious  art,  that 
requires  tafte,  and  fome  ikill  in  drawing,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  and  particularly  of  menfuration.  Stucco 
is  a  patticular  kind  of  mortar,  compofed  of  ftone,  lime, 
and  fand.  Mouldings  and  other  ornaments  are  formed  by 
laying  on  the  mortar  to  the  height  of  the  defigned  figures, 
and  then  running  a  mould  of  wood  over  them  of  the  fhape 
of  the  intended  decorations.  Thefe  mouldings  are  fome- 
times  wrought  in  the  manner  of  carved-work,  by  the  hand 
of  the  ftucco- worker;  and  fometimes  flowers  and  fcrowles 
are  formed  from  moulds,  and  ftruck  on,  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  requires,  which  are  afterwards  improved  and 
embellifhed  by  the  artift.  This  art  is  now  carried  to  great 
perfection.  The  matters  take  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his  time,  will  be 
able  to  earn  from  three  millings  to  a  crown  a  day,  or  with 
fifty  pounds  may  fet  up  matter;  though  fome  employ  five 
hundred  pounds  in  trade. 

STUFF,  in  commerce,  a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of 
fabrics  of  gold,  filver,  filk,  wool,  hair,  cotton,  or  thread, 
manufactured  on  the  loom  ;  of  which  number  are  velvets, 
brocades,  mohair, fattins,  taffeties,  cloths,  ferges,  &c. 

Stuff  is  particularly  ufed  for  certain  kinds  of  flight 
woollen  ftuffs,  ufed  principally  for  linings  and  women's 
wear;  as  ltnfeys,  rateens,  &c. 
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STUFF-SHOP.     The  boy,  who  is  to  be  put  appren- 
tice to  a  perfon  who  keeps  one  of  thefefhops  needs  no  other 
abilities,  nor  any  other  education,  than  that  neceffary  for 
every  other  retail  tradefman.     Thefe  fhop-keepers  fell  all 
forts  of  fluffs,  whether  for  men  or  women's  wear  ;  alapines, 
fhalloons,  callimancoes,  &c.     There  are  many  of  them 
wholefale  dealers,  who  join  to  this  trade  that  of  being 
Norwich  factors  :  but  the  greateft  number  are  retail  tra- 
ders, who  differ  from  the  mercers,  in  dealing  only  in  fluffs, 
as  the  others  deal  folely  in  filks.     The  wholefale  dealers 
take  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  with  an  apprentice; 
give  a  journeyman  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  his 
board  ;  and  require  one  thoufand  pounds  to  fet  up  as  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  retail  traders  take  about  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his 
time,  may  have  much  the  fame  wages  as  thofe  given  by  a 
wholefale  dealer  ;  or  may  flock  a  (hop  with  about  three 
hundred  pounds. 

STURGEON,  may  be  imported,   10  and  II  W.  III. 
c.  24.     The  king,  where  intitled  tofturgeon,     17  Ed.  2. 

J}.  J.C.  II. 

SUBLIMATE,  a  chemical  preparation,  the  bafis  where- 
of is  mercury  or  quick-filver.     See  Mercury. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  the  fignature  put  at  the  bottom  of 
aletter,  writing,  or  inftrument. 

Subscription,  in  the  Englifh  commerce,  is  ufed 
for  the  fhare  or  intereft  which  particular  perfons  take  in  a 
public  flock  or  trading  company,  by  writing  their  names, 
and  the  (hares  they  require  in  the  books  or  regifter  thereof. 
Subscription,  in  the  commerce  of  books,  figni- 
fies  an  agreement  to  take  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  a 
book  going  to  be  printed ;  and  a  reciprocal  obligation  of 
the  bookfeller  or  publilher  to  deliver  the  faid  copies  on  cer- 
tain terms. 

SUBSIDY,  fignifies  an  aid,  tax,  or  tribute,  granted  by 
parliament  to  the  king,  for  the  urgent  occafions  of  the 
kingdom,  to  be  levied  of  every  fubject,  according  to  the 
rate  of  his  land  or  goods,  after  four  (hillings  in  the  pound 
for  land,  and  two  (hillings  and  eight-pence  for  goods.  No 
hiftory  mentions  that  the  Saxon  kings  had  any  fubfidies 
after  the  manner  of  ours  at  prefent ;  but  they  had  both  le- 
vies of  money  and  perfonal  fervices  towards  the  building 
and  repairing  of  cities,  caftles,  bridges,  military  expe- 
ditions, &c.  which  they  called  Burghbote,  Brigbote, 
Herefare,  Heregeld,  &c.  But  when  the  Danes  harraiTed 
the  land,  king  Ethelred  fubmitted  to  pay  them  for 
redemption  of  peace  feveral  great  fums  of  money  yearly. 
This  was  called  Danegeld,  for  the  levying  of  which  every 
hyde  of  land  was  taxed  yearly  at  twelve-pence,  lands  of 
the  church  only  excepted,  and  thereupon  it  was  after  called 
hydagium,  and  that  name  remained  afterwards  upon  all 
taxes  and  fubfidies  impofed  upon  lands ;  for  fometimes  it 
was  laid  upon  cattle,  and  then  was  termed  hemgeld.  The 
Normans  called  thefe  fometimes  taxes}  fometimes  tallages, 
otherwife  auxilia  and  fubfidia.  The  conqueror  had  thefe 
taxes,  and  made  a  law  for  the  manner  of  their  levying 
them,  as  appears  in  Emendatiombus  ejus,  pag.  125.  fe£i. 
•uolumus  fcf  firmiter,  &c.  Many  years  after  the  conqueft 
they  were  levied  otherwife  than  now,  as  every  ninth  Iamb, 
every  ninth  fleece,  and  every  ninth  fheaf.  14  Ed.  lll.Jl. 
I.  c.  20.  Of  which  you  may  fee  great  variety  in  Raftall's 
Abridgment,  tit.  Taxes,  Tenths,  Fifteenths,  Subfidies, 
&c.  And  4  Inff.  fol.  26.  and  33.  Whence  we  may  ga- 
ther there  is  no  certain  rate,  but  as  the  parliament  (hall 
think  fit.  Subfidy  is  in  our  ftatutes  fometimes  confounded 
with  cufloms.     11  H.  IV.  c.  7.  Cowell,  dh.  1727. 

A  fifteen  granted  for  Magna  charta,  and  the  Charta  de 
Forefta.    M.  C.  9  H.  III.  c.  37. 

The  ninth  fleece,  &c.  granted,   14  Ed.  I.  Jl.  1.  c.  20. 

No  aid  to  be  taken  but  by  aflent  of  parliament.  14  Ed. 
IW.Jl.  2.  c.  1. 

Application  of  the  revenue  enacted  in  parliament.  14 
Ed.  III. j?.  2.  c.  1.     s  R.  11.  Jl.  2.  c.  3. 

The  penalties  of  the  ftatutes  of  labourers  given  to  the 
people  in  aid  of  their  fubfidies.     23  Ed.  III.  c.  8. 

Subfidies  granted.     31  H.  VI,  c.  8.     11  H.  VII.  c.  10. 

A  fubfidy  of  four  (hillings  in  the  pound  granted  by  the 
clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  32  H.  VIII.  c.  23. 
See  Customs. 

SUFFERANCE  inwards  and  outwards.     See  Kay. 


SUFFOLK,  is  a  great  dairy  county,  and  fends  yearly 
to  London  forty  thoufand  firkins  of  buiter  upon  an  average, 
which  is  (hipped  at  Ipfwich  and  Woodbridge,  and  fome 
few  from  Aldborough  ;  befides  which  it  makes  about  ten 
thoufand  firkins  more,  that  are  fold  at  Cokhefter,  and 
other  parts  of  Effex.  Of  the  cheefe  it  produces,  a  thou- 
fand tons  (a  little  more  or  lefs)  are  annually  brought  to 
town,  with  which  the  royal  navy  is  ferved  ;  fome 
part  is  fold  into  Kent  and  Suffex,  and  the  reft  to 
(hipping,  &c.  as  none  is  eaten  in  London  ;  a  great 
deal  is  fent  directly  from  hence  to  Newcaftle,  as  fome 
is  alfo  from  that  city.  The  navy  in  time  of  war  takes 
yearly  for  victualling  from  ten  to  twelve  thoufand  firkins 
of  butter,  and  about  five  or  fix  hundred  tons  of  Suffolk 
cheefe,  though  in  time  of  peace  the  confumption  is  not 
above  one  fourth  of  either.  The  land  forces  are  fed  with 
Chefhire,  Warwick,  or  Gloucefterfhire  cheefe,  of  which 
between  eighty  and  a  hundred  tons  were  iffued  per  annum  in 
the  late  war.  This  county  is  very  fruitful  in  cattle,  and 
feeds  great  multitudes  of  (heep,  notwithftanding  which  the 
confumption  of  wool  is  fo  great  in  its  fabricks,  as  to  oblige 
the  manufacturers  to  feek  an  additional  fupply  from  Lin- 
colnfhire  :  cloths  are  made  at  Sudbury,  and  variety  of 
fluffs  at  Stow-market ;  alfo  fays  and  perpets,  befides  large 
parcels  of  linen  ;  and  its  products  are  corn,  hemp,  and  ful- 
lers earth. 

SUGAR,  faccharum,  a  very  fweet  agreeable  fubftance, 
extracted  from  a  kind  of  canes,  or  reeds,  growing  in  great 
plenty  in  both  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

Sugar  is  properly  the  effential  fait  of  the  fugar-cane,  as 
tartar  is  of  the  grape.  It  is,  while  in  its  crude  or  unrefined 
ftate,  a  coarfe,  fattifh,  oleaginous  matter,  of  a  brownifh  or 
greyilh  colour,  with  a  caft  of  a  reddifh  or  orange-colour, 
among  it;  and  of  a  very  fweet,  but  fomewhat,  difagree- 
able  tafte.  When  it  has  been  purified  and  refined  by  fre- 
quent folutions,  and  by  other  means,  it  becomes  of  a  pure, 
bright,  white,  gloffy,  and  cryftalline  colour,  confiderably 
hard,  and  of  a  much  pleafanter,  though  lefs  intenfely  fweet 
tafte. 

The  plant  which  produces  it,  is  one  of  the  triandria 
digynia  of  Linnaeus,  and  one  of  the  herba?  graminifolias 
of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed,  by  Pifo,  under  the  name  of  viba 
and  tachomura;  by  Csefalpinus,  under  the  name  of  canna 
millea  ;  and  by  others,  under  that  of  arundo  faccharifera, 
and  calamus  faccharinus.  Its  root  is  think,  jointed,  and 
creeping,  very  fucculent,  and  furnifhed  with  numerous 
fibres  :  its  ftalk  grows  to  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  is 
two  or  three  inches,  or  more,  in  thicknefs;  it  is  jointed 
like  the  root;  its  furface  is  fmooth  and  gloffy;  its  colour 
is  a  greenifh  yellow ;  the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  of 
a  yellowifh  green ;  the  top  of  the  ftalk  is  ornamented  with 
a  panicle,  or  clufter  of  arundinaceous  flowers,  two  or  three 
feet  in  length,  much  branched,  knotted,  or  jointed,  all 
along  to  their  ends.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  many  parts 
of  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  the  Canary  iflands,  and  in  fome  of 
the  hotter  parts,  of  America;  but  its  produce  is  fo  advan- 
tageous, that  it  is  not  left  to  thofe  places,  but  is  propa- 
gated in  many  other  parts  of  America.  It  loves  a  moift 
and  rich  foil,  and  will  grow  much  larger  in  fuch  a  one, 
than  in  more  barren  ground.  Pifo  allures  us,  that  in  the 
province  of  Ria  de  la  Plata,  the  fugar-canes  grow  wild, 
and  rife  to  an  enormous  height;  and  that,  during  the  great 
heats,  they  exfudate,  in  feveral  parts,  a  white  chryftalline 
fugar. 

They  propagate  the  fugar-cane,  by  planting  it  in  the 
ground  in  furrows,  dug  parallel  for  that  purpofe,  the  cut- 
tings are  laid  level  and  even,  and  are  covered  up  with 
earth;  they  foon  (hoot  out  new  plants  from  their  knots  or 
joints ;  the  ground  is  to  be  kept  clear,  at  times,  from  weeds, 
and  the  canes  grow  fo  quick,  that  in  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
months,  they  are  fit  to  cut  for  making  of  fugar  from  them. 
The  manner  of  doing  it  is  thus:  They  cut  off  the  reeds 
at  one  of  the  joints  near  the  roots ;  they  are  then  cleared  of 
the  leaves,  and  tied  up  in  handfuls,  and  fent  to  the  mills, 
which  are  worked  either  by  water  or  by  cattle.  The  reeds 
are  here  bruifed  and  preffed,  and  their  juice  is  fqueezed 
from  them ;  this  is  extremely  fweet,  and  is  to  be  boiled 
without  lofs  of  time  into  fugar,  for,  if  it  ftands  much  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  it  grows  four,  and  is  wholly  fpoil- 
ed  for  the  making  of  fugar. 
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The  juice  is  carried  by  pipes  into  large  boilers,  where  it 
is  kept  boiling,  more  or  lefs  fiercely,  for  a  whole  day  toge- 
ther ;  a  great  deal  of  fcum  is  feparated  in  this  boiling  :  after 
the  juice  is  let  out  of  the  veffel,  it  is  received  into  another, 
in  which  it  is  boiled  more  brifkly,  and  fcummed  from  time 
to  time  with  a  large  kind  of  fpoon,  pierced  through  with 
holes  to  let  the  liquor  through,  while  it  retains  the  fcum 
and  foulnefs  feparated  from  it  in  boiling.  Towards  the 
end  of  this  boiling,  they  throw  into  it  a  ftrong  lixivium  of 
wood-aflies,  with  fome  quicklime  among  it;  this  greatly 
promotes  the  feparation  of  the  foulnefs  that  yet  remains 
among  it;  and,  after  it  has  boiled  fome  time  with  this  ad- 
dition, they  ftrain  it  off.  The  faeces  left  in  the  cloths  make 
a  kind  of  wine,  when  fermented  properly  with  water.  The 
ftrained  liquor,  which  is  now  tolerably  clean,  is  let  into  a 
third  boiler,  in  which  it  is  boiled  down  to  the  confiftence 
of  fugar,  over  a  very  brifk  fire,  the  people  who  attend  it 
continually  ftirring  and  fcumming  it. 

Great  caution  is  to  be  ufed  that  the  boiling  matter  does 
not  rife  over  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  which  would  be  of  very 
dangerous  confequence:  they  prevent  this  by  taking  up 
quantities  of  the  boiling  matter  with  a  ladle,  lifting  it  up 
high,  and  letting  it  run  in  again,  and  by  now  and  then  ad- 
ding a  fmall  piece  of  butter,  or  fat  of  fome  kind,  which 
takes  down  the  bubbling  almoft  inftantaneoufly.  They  are 
very  careful  that  no  lemon-juice,  or  any  other  acid  of  that 
kind,  comes  near  the  veffels,  a  very  fmall  admixture  of 
that  being  fufficient  to  keep  the  matter  from  granulating. 
When  the  liquor  is  boiled  enough,  which  is  known  by  its 
concreting,  on  throwing  a  fpoonful  of  it  up  into  the  air,  it 
is  then  let  out  into  a  fourth  veffel,  under  which  there  is  a 
very  gentle  fire,  only  kept  up  that  it  may  have  leifure  to 
granulate ;  when  it  has  begun  to  granulate,  it  is  let  out  of 
this  laft  boiler  into  a  kind  of  conic  earthen  veffels,  open  at 
both  ends ;  the  wideft  aperture  is  placed  upwards,  and  the 
(mailer  end  downwards,  its  aperture  being  flopped  with  a 
wooden  plug.  It  is  left  in  thefe  veffels  twenty-fourhours  to 
concrete;  after  this  the  veffels  are  removed  intofugar-houfes, 
and  are  there  arranged  in  regular  order,  with  a  veffel  of 
earthen- ware  under  each ;  the  plug  is  then  taken  out  of 
the  bottom  aperture  of  each,  and  they  are  left  in  this  con- 
dition for  about  forty  days,  that  all  the  thick  liquor,  or  me- 
laffes,  may  run  from  them.  After  they  have  flood  thus 
long  to  drain  of  themfelves,  a  quantity  of  clay  is  diluted, 
with  water,  into  a  thin  pafte,  and  this  is  poured  on  the  top 
of  every  parcel  of  fugar  in  the  veffels,  fo  as  to  cover  it  two 
or  three  inches  deep.  This  water,  by  degrees,  quite  leaves 
the  clay,  and  penetrating  into  the  mafs  of  fugar,  runs 
through  it,  and  carries  off  more  yet  of  this  foul  thick  li- 
quid with  it,  into  the  veffels  placed  underneath  to  re- 
ceive it. 

When  the  clay  is  quite  dry,  it  is  taken  off;  and  the  firft 
preparation  of  the  fugar  being  nowfinifhed,  they  fhake  it  out 
of  the  veffels,  and,  cutting  it  into  lumps,  which  are  of  a 
dirty,  brownifh,  or  greyifh  colour,  they  put  it  up  in  hogf- 
heads,  and  other  cafks,  under  the  name  of  grey  or  brown 
fugar.  The  fugar,  in  this  ftate,  ought  to  be  dry  not  unc- 
tuous, and  to  have  no  tafte  of  burning :  the  liquor  which 
has  run  from  the  fugar,  in  ftanding,  is  boiled  to  a  con- 
fiftence, and  fold  under  the  name  of  melaffes,  or  treacle ; 
this  affords,  by  fermentation,  a  very  clear  and  good  fpirit. 

The  coarfe  fugar  is  afterwards  refined  to  various  degrees 
of  purity  by  new  folutions,  and  is  fold  at  different  prices, 
and  under  different  names,  according  to  the  degree  of  pu- 
lity  it  is  brought  to. 

A  pound  of  fugar  purified  to  the  higheft  degree,  and  dif- 
tilled  in  a  retort,  yields  firft  about  half  an  ounce  of  a  lim- 
pid, infipid  phlegm,  without  fmell;  and  after  this  comes 
over  a  liquor,  at  firft  limpid  and  colourlefs,  afterwards  red- 
difh,  and,  finally,  of  a  empyreumatic  fmell,  in  quantity  not 
lefs  than  fix  ounces,  this  is  partly  of  an  acid,  partly  of  an 
alkaline  and  urinous  tafte ;  after  this  comes  over  a  thick  and 
reddifh  oil,  in  quantity  about  three  drachms ;  and  then 
more  than  an  ounce  of  a  brown  oil  of  a  thicker  confiftence. 
The  remainder  in  the  retort,  calcined  and  lixiviated,  yields 
a  drachm  of  a  pure  alkaline  fait. 

Sugar  is  a  true  fait,  and  when  perfectly  pure,  after  folu- 
tion,  it  concretes  into  regular  cryftals;  thefe  are  of  a  prif- 
matic  figure,  and  confift  of  eight  plain  furfaces,  into  two 
of  which  the  oppofite  bafes  are  equal  and  parallel,  the  reft 
are  parallelograms.  In  its  natural  ftate,  it  manifefts  not 
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the  leaft  token  of  any  thing,  either  acid  or  alkaline.  It  is 
inflammable,  in  a  great  degree,  burning  with  a  very  brifk 
white  flame.  It  diffolves  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  in  all 
aqueous  menftruums,  but  very  difficultly  in  fpirituous  or 
oily  liquors :  mixed  with  water,  it,  after  a  time,  ferments, 
and  acquires  a  vinous  flavour ;  and  at  this  time  an  inflam- 
mable fpirit,  like  that  of  wine  may  be  drawn  from  it  in  a 
confiderable  quantity. 

The  juft  proportion  to  this  fermentation  is  feven  pounds 
of  water  to  one  of  fugar,  and  to  this  a  fpoonful  of  yeaft  is 
to  be  added ;  it  is  then  to  be  fet  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  or  have  a  gentle  heat  any  way  communicated  to  it  ; 
the  veffel  it  is  in  fhould  be  nearly,  but  not  entirely  full, 
and  it  fhould  be  clofe  fhut :  a  few  hours  ftanding,  in  this 
ftate,  fets  it  to  fermenting,  and  this  foon  grows  very  brifk, 
and  continues  three  or  four  weeks,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  liquor,  and  the  heat  of  the  place.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  liquor  will  be  found  to  have  acquir- 
ed the  ftrength  of  wine,  and  a  tafte  like  that  of  mead.  And 
if  the  fermentation  be  continued,  it  foon  after  lofes  the  tafte 
and  quality,  becorries  acid,  and  is  a  vinegar,  equal,  in  all 
refpedts,  to  that  of  wine.  Sugar  was  known  to  the  anci- 
ents;. Diofcorides  and  Galen  called  it  faccharum,  and  The- 
ophraftus  mil  in  arundinibus,  honey  in  reeds.  Arrian  alfo 
calls  it  mil  arundineum,  and  CEgineta  fal  Indicus,  Indian, 
fait.  Notwithftanding,  however,  that  the  ancients  were 
all  acquainted  with  fugar,  they  did  not  bring  it  into  com- 
mon ufe  as  we  do.  All  their  writers,  however,  mention  it 
as  a  thing  known.  Strabo  fays,  that  Indian  honey,  as  he 
calls  it,  was  produced  without  bees.  Lucan  fpeaks  of  the 
honey-juice  of  reeds,  and  Varro  tells  us,  that  a  fweet  juice 
was  expreffed  from  the  Indian  reeds,  and  was  equal  to  ho- 
ney. Seneca  tells  us  of  honey  found  in  reeds,  in  India,  and 
is  in  fome  doubt  whether  it  was  a  honey-dew,  as  they  fup- 
pofed  manna  to  be,  or  whether  it  was  the  genuine  produces 
of  thofe  reeds.  The  Greeks  indifferently  called  the  fugar 
of  thofe  times  by  the  names  of  honey  fait,  and  fugar. 

Diofcorides  makes  it  a  kind  of  honey,  and  fays,  that,  be- 
fides  the  common  honey,  there  was  another  fort  called  fac- 
charum, which  was  found  in  reeds,  in  Arabia  and  the  In- 
dies, and  was,  like  a  fait,  hard  and  brittle  under  the  teeth. 
Pliny,  alfo,  agrees,  that  there  were  fugar-canes  in  Arabia, 
which  produced  fugar  like  thofe  of  the  Indies;  but  that  it 
was  inferior  to  that  of  India. 

We  find  by  all  their  accounts,  that  they  knew  the  fweet 
juice  of  thefe  reeds,  and  that  they  alfo,  fometimes,  had  fent 
over  to  them  concreted  granules  of  real  fugar,  which  had 
exfudated  from  the  reeds,  and  dried  in  the  fun  to  a  hard- 
nefs ;  thefe  were  the  pieces  of  fugar  which  Diofcorides 
mentions,  as  crackling  under  the  teeth.  And  others  tell 
us  they  were  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  or  at  the  moft  of  a  horfe- 
bean.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
art  of  making  fugar  by  boiling  the  juice. 

As  plain  as  it  appears  that  the  ancients  not  only  knew  fu- 
gar, but  knew  alfo  it  was  produced  from  reeds,  it  does  not 
yet  appear,  however,  whether  they  knew  the  very  fpecies  or 
reed  which  we  now  cultivate,  and  call  the  fugar- cane,  or 
not.  It  i3  very  certain,  that  there  are  other  plants  which 
may  be  called  canes  and  reeds,  and  which  produce  fugar, 
in  the  Indies,  as  well  as  this  :  the  bambu  cane,  in  particu- 
lar, is  remarkable,  not  only  for  producing  fugar,  but  for 
having  it  exfudate  and  concrete  in  granules  on  its  furface, 
though  in  no  great  quantity.  The  Indians  call  this  fac- 
char  manna,  but  they  do  not  boil  its  juice. 

Salmafius,  from  Varro  and  fome  of  the  ancients,  talking 
of  the  Indian  fugar-cane,  as  growing  to  the  height  of  a  mo- 
derate tree,  feems  pofitive,  that  the  bambu  was  the  only 
kind  they  knew;  but  though  it  may  appear  evidently 
enough  from  this,  that  they  knew  the  bambu,  it  does  not 
appear  hence  that  they  did  not  alfo  know  the  common  fugar- 
reed  of  our  times;  which,  indeed,  it  feems,  isinfomemea- 
fure,  proved  that  they  did,  by  Lucan's  calling  it  the  tenera 
arundo,  a  term  no  way  applicable  to  the  bambu. 

The  native  fugar,  or  the  concreted  juice  of  the  fugar- 
cane  produced  by  mere  exfudation,  and  hardened  on  its 
bark,  was  more  frequent  in  the  ancient  times  than  now, 
becaufe  older  and  larger  reeds  are  more  difpofed  to  produce 
it.  It  was  alfo  more  carefully  collected,  when  there  was 
no  other  to  be  had  ;  but  now  that  the  canes  are  cut  down 
at  a  year's  growth,  and  the  fugar  produced  in  fuch  infinitely 
greater  quantities  by  boiling,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  little 
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went  of  the  charges  of  procuring  this  aft,  arid  of  the  prin-  i 
cipal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed,  and  the  expence 
of  putting  this  aft  in  execution,  fhall  be  employed  in 
lengthening  the  prefent  pier,  and  in  purchafing  or  pro- 
curing leafes  of  any  grounds,  as  aforefaid,  to  build  any 
other  piers,  keys,  walls,  or  jettees  on,  and  in  erecting  the 
fame,  and  in  doing  fuch  other  works  for  the  improvement 
of,  and  the  depthening,  cleanfing,  and  preferving  the  faid 
river,  &c.  as  the  commiflioners,  &c.  fhall  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

If  by  the  building  of  any  pier,  or  other  works,  and  the 
different  direction  thereby  given,  to  the  fea  and  tide  flow- 
ing into  the  river,  &c.  the  keys  and  grounds  of  any  perfon 
fhall  be  beat  down,  overflowed,  or  otherwife  damnified, 
the  commiflioners,  &c.  out  of  the  monies  arifing  by  this 
aft,  fliall  caufe  fuch  keys  to  be  repaired,  or  rebuilt,  and 
the  land  to  be  effeftually  fecured  againft  fuch  fea  and  tide, 
within  twelve  months  after  any  fuch  accident ;  and  fhall 
likewife  caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  lands  and 
grounds,  or  to  fuch  other  perfons  as  fhall  make  proof  of 
any  damages  done  by  them,  in  the  execution  of  this  aft, 
fuch  fums  as  fhall  be  afleffed  by  a  jury,  Sec. 

SUPERCARGO,  a  perfon  employed  by  merchants  to 
go  a  voyage,  and  overfee  their  cargo  or  lading,  and  difpofe 
of  it  to  the  belt  advantage.     See  Factors. 

SURATE.  There  is  no  place  in  the  Mogul's  domi- 
nions, and  it  may  be  added  in  all  the  Indies,  more  celebra- 
ted for  trade  than  this.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Tapi,  or 
Tapta,  to  which  Souali  (lying  fix  leagues  from  its  mouth) 
is  properly  the  port,  the  river  being  unnavigable  for  large 
veffels  up  to  the  city,  which  obliges  the  merchants  to  un- 
load their  goods  here,  and  fend  them  defigned  for  Surate 
by  barks  or  waggons  there.  This  city  was  taken  by  the 
troops  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company  in  the  year  1759, 
and  ftill  continues  fubjeft  to  that  company. 

Thofe  intended  for  other  parts  remain  at  Souali  in  ware- 
houfes  built  with  boards,  which  each  nation  has  here,  till 
opportunities  offer  for  fending  them  to  their  deftined  ports. 
Souali  is  a  fort  of  encampment  upon  a  point  of  land,  or  pe- 
ninfula,  formed  by  the  fea  and  the  river's  mouth,  which  is 
very  commodious  for  a  market  to  furnifh  the  failors  with 
refrefhment  on  their  arrival ;  this  camp  confifts  only  of 
fmall  huts,  made  with  reeds,  bamboes,  &c.  ranged  in  form 
of  ftreets,  during  the  fine  monfoon,  where  the  natives  plant 
their  little  fhops,  filled  with  fruits,  &c.  to  the  great  con- 
venience of  the  new  comers,  and  leaves  no  inconfiderable 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants,  no  village  being  near,  and 
the  European  companies  magazines  a  league  to  the  north 
of  this  bamboe  town. 

The  houfes  of  the  Europeans  here  are  fpacious  and  mag- 
nificent, of  which  the  Englifh  are  thofe  who  make  the  beft 
figure;  and  the  goods  brought  here  for  Europe,  are  cotton 
thread,  wool,  and  cloths;  and  of  thefe  latter,  are  fhipped 
both  white  and  ftained ;  many  forts  of  filk  fluffs,  plain, 
ftriped,  &c.  with  and  without  filver  and  gold,  painted  and 
printed  linens,  raw  filks,  indigo  of  three  forts,  carpets  of 
filk  and  wool,  others  all  filk,  with  filver  and  gold,  aloes, 
fapan  wood,  coffee,  Maldivian  cauries,  (fo  neceffary  for 
the  Guinea  trade)  incence,  faltpetre,  borax,  gum  lack, 
myrrh,  terra-merita,  red  bole,  mufk,  bezoar,  and  fome- 
times  ambergreafe,  pearls,  diamonds,  and  other  lefs  pre- 
cious (tones. 

The  commodities  of  this  place  fit  for  the  trade  to  Mocha, 
coafts  of  the  Red  fea,  and  the  Arabia  Felix,  are  coarfe 
linen,  white,  blue,  and  black.  Thofe  for  Bender- Abafli 
andBafforainthePerfian  gulph,  are  white  linens,  coarfe  and 
fine,  with  a  few  blues  and  blacks.  Thofe  for  Sumatra, 
and  all  the  kingdom  of  Achem,  Java,  and  Macaffare,  li- 
nens blue  and  black,  of  which  many  more  fine  than  coarfe. 
For  the  Philippines,  all  forts  of  linens,  coarfe  and  fine, 
white  and  ftained,  carpets,  and  filk  fluffs.  In  fine,  opi- 
um, for  the  coafts  of  Malabar,  and  the  other  places  in  India, 
from  whence  the  pepper  comes,  as  there  is  nothing  better 
to  truck  againft  that  fpice. 

As  the  greateft  part  of  the  merchants,  brokers  and  Indi- 
an manufacturers,  are  naturally  given  to  cheating  in  feve- 
ral  ways,  the  Europeans  who  deal  with  them  fhould  al- 
ways be  on  their  guard,  and  carefully  examine  the  quality, 
weight,  meafures,  &c.  of  every  thing  they  buy. 

Xwo  ftvips  fail  yearly  from  Surate  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  Mahometans,  who  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but 


they  are  commonly  as  muchloaden  with  goods  for  the  Mo- 
gul's account,  as  the  pilgrims ;  and  their  returns  are  fo' 
rich,  as  to  make  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Europeans,  for  the 
commodities  of  Arabia  Felix. 

The  Turks  of  Aden  and  Mocha  alfo  fend  an  annual  fhip 
to  Surate,  whofe  cargo  is  for  account  of  the  grand 
feignior.  And  it  is  at  this  place  that  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
commonly  make  their  loadings  for  Perfia,  the  Red  fea, 
and  Arabia  Felix ;  and  here  alfo  the  Perfian  merchants  em- 
bark with  the  goods  for  the  fame  places,  on,  which  they 
make  great  profits. 

Very  confiderable  negociations  are  made  from  hence,  and 
fome  other  parts  of  India,  by  way  of  exchange,  and  we 
fhall  therefore  mention  the  premiums  they  are  commonly 
agreed  at,  with  this  remark,  that  they  are  not  fo  fixed, 
but  that  they  occafionally  rife  and  fall  as  in  Europe. 

The  exchange  from  Labor  to  Surate  is  generally  from 
7  to  1\  per  cent. 

From  Janabat  and  Agra  4  to  5. 

From  Amadabath  1  to  1  \. 

From  Bengal,  Patna,  Cafembafar,  and  Ougli,  8  to  9. 

From  Golconde,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  5  to  6. 

And  for  Goa,  4  per  cent. 

SURGEON.  The  genius  and  natural  abilities  proper 
to  form  an  excellent  furgeon,  differ  but  little  from  thofe 
required  in  a  phyfician.  The  youth  defigned  for  this  fe- 
cond  and  more  certain  branch  of  the  noble  art  of  healing, 
ought  to  have  a  found  judgment,  a  quick  apprehenfion, 
and  a  good  memory.  He  fhould  have  a  determined  and  re- 
folute  mind,  a  fteady  and  light  hand,  ftrength  of  body, 
and  a  tender  and  compaffionate  heart :  qualifications  that 
feldom  meet  in  the  fame  perfon.  His  education  ought  to 
be  liberal ;  in  particular,  he  fhould  not  only  be  a  fpecula- 
tive,  but  a  praftical  anatomift ;  he  fhould  vifit  our  hofpi- 
tals  with  the  greateft  care;  and  not  only  attend  every  ope- 
ration of  importance,  but  obferve  and  take  minutes  of  the 
preparatory  fteps,  and  of  thofe  taken  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
cure:  the  experience  he  thus  gains  he  fhould  improve  by 
travelling  and  vifiting  other  hofpitals. 

There  are  two  methods  of  educating  a  furgeon,  one  is, 
giving  the  youth  an  univerfity-education,  then  fending  him 
to  hear  anatomical  leftures,  and  to  attend  fome  of  the  moft 
noted  hofpitals  for  a  feafon  or  two ;  after  which  he  vifits 
Paris,  and  returns  home  a  furgeon :  but  the  fecond  method 
is  the  moft  common ;  which  is^  after  the  youth  has  learnt 
Latin  and  fome  Greek,  he  is  bound  to  a  furgeon  of  good 
praftice  for  feven  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  turns 
out  a  furgeon  ;  but  both  thefe  methods  are  defeftive :  how- 
ever, this  laft  method,  together  with  the  ftudy  of  anatomy, 
and  the  vifiting  of  foreign  hofpitals,  not  as  an  idle  fpefta- 
tor,  but  as  one  determined  to  feize  every  opportunity  of 
improvement,  is  the  moft  effential  means  of  becoming  a 
good  furgeon.  The  ingenious  and  the  humane  young 
gentleman  will  reafon  deliberately  on  all  the  various  me- 
thods of  praftice,  and  will  difcover  which  will  give  leaft 
pain  to  the  patient,  and  moft  fpeedily  procure  a  cure  :  he 
will  rejoice  more  at  having  it  in  his  power  to  fave  a  limb, 
than  at  his  being  able  to  cut  it  off  with  the  greateft  dexte- 
rity ;  and  no  profpeft  of  lengthening  his  bill,  or  bringing 
more  money  into  his  pocket,  will  induce  him  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  amputation,  when  he  can  heal  without  it.  This 
honour,  juftice,  religion,  and  every  principle  of  humanity 
require ;  and  this  will  in  the  end  be  the  fureft  means  of  ob- 
taining at  once  inward  fatisfaftion,  and  all  the  external 
bleffings  of  wealth.  The  fums  given  with  an  apprentice 
are  from  twenty  guineas  to  an  hundred :  but  though  it  re- 
quires no  great  fum  to  buy  a  fet  of  inftruments,  &c.  yet 
the  youth  fhould  have  a  fortune  to  fupport  him  like  a  gen- 
tleman, till  he  becomes  known,  and  renders  his  merit  con- 
fpicuous ;  and  he  may  haften  this  knowledge  by  freely  and 
generoufly  giving  relief  to  thofe  who  are  unable  to  pay 
him. 

None  to  praftife  phyfic  or  furgery  in  London,  unlefs 
admitted  by  the  bifhop,  or  by  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  3 
H.  VIII.  c.  11. 

Surgeons  difcharged  of  parifh  offices  and  juries,  &c.  in 
London,  5  H.  VIII.  c.  6. 

The  furgeons  incorporated  with  the  barbers,  32  H. 
VIII.  c.  42. 

Surgeons  fhall  have  their  names  over  their  doors,  32  H, 
VIII.  c.  42.  /  3. 

Privileges 
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Privileges  granted  to  furgeons,   32  H.  VIII.  c.  42. 
The  furgeons  company  in  London   feparated  from  the 
barbers,   18  Geo.  II.  c.  15. 

Surgeons  of  the  army  to  be  examined  by  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  furgeons  company.      18  Geo.  II.  c.  15./-  9. 

SURGEON'S  INSTRUMENT-MAKhR.  The  boy 
who  defires  to  be  of  this  bufinefs  fhould  be  ingenious;  but 
is  under  no  necefiity  of  having  any  more  than  the  common 
educaion  of  a  tradefman.  The  furgeon's  inftrument-ma- 
kers  keep  {hop,  and  employ  their  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices in  making  vaiious  kinds  of  knives,  fciffars,  lancets, 
faws,  trepans,  probes,  biftoras,  ftapulas,  &c.  They  take 
from  five  to  twenty  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  and  a  jour- 
neyman who  is  efteemed  a  good  hand  either  in  forging  or 
finiCiing  thefe  curious  inflruments,  may  earn  fifteen  or 
twenty  fbillings  a  week  ;  or  with  one  hundred  pounds  may 
fet  up  in  this  bufinefs,  which  is  very  profitable  to  a  mafter. 
Many  of  this  trade  alio  fell  all  forts  of  cutlery  goods. 

SURREY,  being  very  barren  in  the  middle,  affords  but 
few  produces  or  manufactures,  though  it  is  faid  that  fome 
broad  cloth,  mixt  or  medleys,  are  made  at  Ryegate,  and 
fome  kerfies  at  Guildford  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  Iron 
is  four,!  of  the  fame  quality  with  that  of  Suffex;  and  it  is 
on  a  hill  near  Mickleham  that  box  grows  in  greater  plenty 
than  in  any  one  fpot  in  Europe  befides. 

SURVEYOR  of  the  Navy.  An  officer  whofe  bufinefs 
is  to  know  the  flats,  of  all  ftores,  and  fee  the  wants  fupplied  ; 
to  furvey  the  hull,  maiis,  and  yards  of  fliips;  to  audit  the 
boatfwains  and  carpenters  accounts,  &c. 

SUSSEX  yields  great  quantities  of  iron,  chiefly  ufed  in 
founderies  for  cannons,  bombs,  &c.  and  it  has  fome  ma- 
nufactories of  glafs.  Its  produfts  are  cattle,  wool,  and 
corn,  more  efpecislly  oats,  of  which  its  crops  are  incredi- 
bly great.  The  Englijh  ortelan  (or  wheat  ear)  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  count/;  and  a  Suffex  carp,  Arundel  mullet, 
Chichefterlobfter,  and  an  Amerly  trout,  are  fo  peculiarly 
noted  for  their  excellence,  as  to  challenge  a  remark  in  every 
treatife  on  this  fhire. 

SUTHERLAND,  including  Strathnavern,  tho' 
a  northern  province,  is  more  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafturage 
than  could  be  expefled  from  its  fituation  ;  it  abounds  with 
fifh,  fowl,  fheep,  black  cattle,  goats  and  deer;  here  is 
one  fort  of  bird  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  is  called 
knag  by  the  natives.  This  fhire  abounds  with  lakes  and 
fmall  rivers,  in  which  are  fometimes  found  pearls  of  great 
Value;  as  alio  in  filver,  iron,  and  coal  mines,  quarries  of 
freeltone,  &c.  but  all  very  much  negleited  :  Strathnavern 
is  part  of  the  county,  and  being  very  mountainous,  produ- 
ces but  little  corn,  yet  is  very  abundant  in  all  forts  of  cat- 
tle, as  its  lakes  and  rivers  are  in  fifh,  more  efpecially  fal- 
mon  ;  they  have  iron  alfo  here,  and  both  this  and  the  other 
part  of  the  fhire  export  very  confiderable  quantities  of  fait 
beef,  hides,  deer  and  fheep  fkins,  tallow,  butter,  cheefe, 
cod,  falmon,  wool,  &c. 

SWABBER,  or  Captain  Swabber,  in  a  man  of 
war,  is  a  perfon  appointed  to  fee  the  fliip  cleaned  by  a  gang 
of  the  lazieft  and  refufe  of  the  foremaft  men,  who  are  un- 
der fubjecfion  to  him. 

SWABIA,  the  circle  of,  in  Germany,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  with  the  Palatinate  and  Franconia;  on  the  fouth 
with  Tyrol  and  Swifferland;  on  the  weft  with  Alface;  and 
on  the  eaft  with  Bavaria. 

Its  air  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  generally  fruitful ;  for 
though  fome  parts  are  mountainous  and  woody,  yet  the 
hills  afford  mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  other  metals,  and 
the  forefts  much  pine  and  fir  timber,  befides  great  ftore  of 
game,  and  good  breeds  of  horfes,  black  cattle,  and  fheep  ; 
and  other  parts  yield  great  flore  of  corn,  wine,  and  flax. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  making  linen  cloth, 
of  which  they  export  great  quantities.  Its  chief  rivers  are 
the  Danube  and  Nechar,  but  great  part  of  it  is  alfo  watered 
by  the  Rhine. 

The  ufual  divifion  of  it  is  as  follows,  viz. 
The  marquifate  of  Baden.  This  country,  which  is  one 
of  the  fineft  in  Germany,  is  extended  along  the  eaftern 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  the  Palatinate  on  the  north, 
the  Black  Foreft  on  the  eaft,  Alface  on  the  weft,  and  Swif- 
ferland on  the  fouth.  It  is  very  populous,  and  fruitful  in 
corn  and  wine,  but  chiefly  in  hemp,  which  they  fell  to 
the  Dutch  and  Flemings:  they  have,  alfo,  in  fome  places, 
agate,  which  they  polifh  and  export.. 
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The  chief  towns  here  are  only  of  note  on  account  of 
their  baths,  for  which  they  are  much  frequented. 

Ortnan  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  weft,  from 
Alface,  has  the  Brifgaw  on  the  fouth,  the  margraviate  of 
Baden  on  the  north,  and  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg  on  the 
eaft. 

The  Brifgaw  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  which 
divides  it  Irom  Alface;  betwixt  Ortnan  on  the  weft,  and 
the  principality  of  Furftemberg  on  the  eaft. " 

Friburg,  is  a  large  populous  city,  on  the  river  Threifem: 
here  are  famous  lapidaries  for  polifhing  the  granates,  jaf- 
pers,  and  other  precious  ftones  that  are  found  in  Lorrain, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  territory  of  Suntgaw  has  Montbeliard  on  the  weft, 
Upper  Alface  on  the  north,  the  biftiopric  of  Bafil,  and 
mount  Jura,  the  principality  of  Porentrue,  and  the  Franche 
Comte,  on  the  fouth,  and  the  canton  of  Bafil  on  the  eaft. 
The  country,  though  mountainous,  abounds  with  vines, 
and  great  quantities  of  its  corn  are  tranfported  to'Swiffer- 
land,  Lombardy,  Lorrain,  &c.  There  are  no  towns  of 
any  note  for  trade,  neither  in  this  territory,  nor  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Montbeliard,  nor  the  biftiopric  of  Bafil. 

The  biftiopric  of  Conjiance  lies  on  both  fides  of  the  lake 
of  that  name,  and  on  the  borders  of  Swifferland. 

Conftance,  the  capital,  is  a  populous  rich  place,  and  has 
a  confiderable  trade,  by  means  of  its  lake,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Rhine. 

Ubor/ingen  ftands  on  the  lake  of  Conftance;  it  has  a 
good  haven,  from  whence  barges  are  fent  with  wine  and 
fruits  to  Conftance,  and  other  cities  on  the  lake,  to  the 
great  gain  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  induftrious  and 
frugal. 

Salmanfweiler,  is  a  fmall  town,  but  has  a  good  trade  in 
corn. 

Buckhorn  has  a  good  trade  with  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, by  the  lake. 

Lindaw  ftands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  lake,  by  means 
of  which,  and  the  Rhine,  it  lies  fo  convenient  for  trade, 
that  it  is  called  the  Venice  of  Swabia.  Part  of  the  city  is 
built  on  an  ifland  in  the  lake,  to  which  there  is  a  wooden 
bridge:  this  part  is  moftly  inhabited  by  fifhermen,  water- 
men, and  weavers.  This  place  is  fo  confiderable  a  ftaple 
for  goods  of  divers  nations,  and  its  market  is  fo  frequented 
by  merchants  for  eight  or  nine  leagues  round,  as  well  as 
others  from  a  great  number  of  towns,  that  it  is  faid  near 
fifteen  hundred  load  of  merchandize  enters  every  week  at 
the  gate  near  to  the  main  land.  The  traders  both  of  Swa- 
bia and  Bavaria  amafs  great  quantities  of  corn,  fait,  iron, 
and  copper  here,  which  they  fell  to  the  Swifs  and  Grifons  ; 
and  every  Saturday  vaft  ftores  of  wheat  and  wine  are 
brought  here  by  the  lake,  from  Hegow  and  Tergowj  as 
alfo  an  incredible  quantity  of  butter  and  cheefe  is  brought 
from  Bregent,  and  the  mountains  of  Swifferland,  Appen- 
zel,  and  the  Grifons,  befides  fifh  and  fruits  of  all  forts,  and 
variety  of  other  merchandize,  from  the  neighbourhood, 
and  from  the  northern  countries,  and  which  pafs  through 
Nuremberg  and  Augfburg,  for  Italy. 

Wangen  ftands  on  the  river  Arg,  which  falls  into  the 
fame  lake,  and  is  noted  for  a  trade  in  paper  and  flax,  and 
for  the  beft  fickles,  which  are  made  here  in  great  numbers, 
and  fent  all  over  the  empire. 

Birbock  ftands  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  valley,  furrounded 
with  hills.  The  great  trade  of  this  town  confifts  in  fufti- 
ans ;  fo  that  of  all  the  trading  companies,  the  weavers  are 
mod  numerous. 

Leutbirk,  on  the  river  Efeach,  is  a  fmall  town,  but  the 
inhabitants  have  a  good  trade  in  corn,  flax,  and  linen  cloth, 
of  which  they  make  great  quantities. 

Kempten,  on  the  Algow,  is  one  of  the  ancienteft  cities 
in  Germany.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  weaving  and 
whitening  linen  cloth,  which,  with  its  being  on  the  road 
to  Italy,  and  by  the  Swiflers  bringing  fait  from  Tirol, 
makes  it  one  of  the  richeft  cities  in  Swabia. 

Memmingen  has  a  good  manufacture  and  trade  in  linen, 
cotton,  ftuffs,  and  paper,  which  laft  is  reckoned  the  beft 
in  Germany. 

Angfburg,  the'metropolis  of  Swabia,  ftands  near  the 
confines  of  Bavaria,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Lech  and 
Werdach,  which  fall  into  the  Danube  twenty-five  miles 
below  it.  It  is  one  of  the  biggeft  and  moft  beautiful  cities 
in  Germany.     Its  trade,  at  prefent,  befides  the  bank  of 
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commerce,  and  the  Tirol  wines,  with  which  it  almoft 
wholly  fupplies  Germany,  confifts  in  goldfmiths  wares, 
clocks,  and  ivory,  with  which,  and  all  kinds  of  toys,  not 
inferior  to  thole  of  Nuremberg,  it  furnrthes  Germany, 
Poland,  and  the  north  of  Europe  ;  but  even  in  feveral  of 
thefe  things,  the  Englifhartizans  have,  of  late  years,  ex- 
celled, and  ferved  feveral  foreigns  countries,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  both  Augfburg  and  Nuremberg,  which  had, 
for  feveral  centuries,  been  in  poflcffion  ot  this  trade. 

JJlm  ftands  on  the  Danube,  which  here  begins  to  be 
nava°;able  :  it  is  a  great  and  very  populous  city,  here  be- 
ing a'great  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manufactures 
of  fluffs,  linen,  cotton,  and  fuftians ;  in  drefling  leather,  and 
in  the  iron  and  other  manufactures,  as  well  as  clock-work  ; 
by  which  this  is  become  one  of  the  richeft  cities  in  Ger- 
many. 

Nordlingen,  the  capital  of  a  county,  or  divifion  of 
its  name,  ftands  on  the  river  Eger.  The  principal  trade 
carried  on  here  is  in  linen  cloth  and  dreffed  fkins.  There 
is  a  confiderable  yearly  fair  here  the  week  after  Eafter, 
to  which  merchants  bring  goods  from  very  remote  coun- 
tries, and  return  with  the  manufactures  of  this. 

Wirtemberg  Dutcby,  in  that  called  Lower  Swabia, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  Franconia,  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  Mentz,  and  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  on 
the  eaft  by  the  county  of  Oetingen,  and  feveral  other  petty 
ftates  of  Swabia ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Danube ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  marquifate  of  Baden,  and  the  Black  Foteft. 
It  is  reckoned  the  largeft  dominion  in  the  circle  of  Swabia; 
and  there  are  few  countries  in  Germany  fo  fruitful,  it  a- 
bounding  with  all  forts  of  corn,  befidespafture.  Its  mountains 
are  full  of  mines  and  vineyards,  and  its  vallies  of  cattle ; 
but  being  furrounded  with  the  Palatinate,  Franconia,  and 
Alface,  that  are  altogether  as  fertile,  the  Wirtemberghers 
have  hardly  any  export  for  their  commodities. 

EJlingen,  on  the  Neckar,  is  a  place  of  fome  trade, 
and  noted  for  good  baths. 

Hailbron,  ftands  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  country,  on  the 
fame  river,  and  has  a  good  trade,  and  feveral  fairs. 

The  principal  trade  of  Gemund  is  in  beads,  which  they 
fend  abroad. 

Halle  ftands  amongft  rocks  and  mountains,  on  the  river 
Coacher,  and  owes  its  rife  to  its  fpring  of  fait,  which,  tho' 
not  fo  white  or  piquant  as  other  fait,  is  carried  to  Nuremberg. 

SWAN,  is  a  noble  bird  of  game,  and  a  perfon  may 
prefcribe  to  have  game  of  fwans  within  his  manor,  as  well 
as  a  warren  or  park,  17  Rep.  17,  18.  None  (hall  keep  a 
game  of  fwans  unlefs  he  have  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of 
five  marks,  22  Ed.  IV.  c.  6.  Perfons  taking  their  eggs 
out  of  the  neft,  &c.  how  punifhed,  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  17. 
j  Jac.  I.  c.  27.  /.  2. 

SWEDEN.  Although  this  kingdom  has  always  fur- 
nifhed  Europe  with  its  fuperfluous  products,  it  was  never- 
thelefs  regardlefs  of  trade,  till  queen  Chriftina  both  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  it,  by  the  advantages  {he  granted 
to  and  procured  for  this  nation  ;  which  till  her  reign  feem- 
ed  entirely  to  neglect  commerce,  either  by  having  its  at- 
tention drawn  off,  through  its  natural  propenfity  to  war, 
or  the  effect  of  floth  and  ignorance,  which  it  would  not 
be  at  the  pains  of  removing  ;  but  the  cruelty  of  the  duke 
of  Alva  made  many  to  efcape  from  the  Low  Countries, 
and  take  fanctuary  here,  to  which  fugitives  Sweden  owes 
the  major  part  of  the  knowledge  it  has  acquired  in  trade; 
and  their  eftablifhment  was  fo  fuccefsful,  as  to  encourage 
a  great  number  of  Walloons  to  tranfport  themfelves  here, 
whofe  language  and  religion  ftill  fubfifts,  in  thofe  places 
where  they  firft  fettled. 

They  erected  forges  and  other  conveniencies  fur  calling 
of  cannon,  as  alfo  for  the  manufacturing  of  iron  wire,  and 
other  works  of  this  metal,  copper  and  brafs,  which  their 
defcendants  continue  to  this  day;  but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  navigation  of  the  Swedes  was  but  trifling,  till 
their  aforefaid  princes,  on  concluding  a  peace  with  Den- 
mark in  1644,  obtained  fiom  that  crown  a  conceffion, 
that  all  the  fhips,  and  other  effefts  of  her  fubjects,  fhould 
pay  nothing  on  paffing  the  Sound  ;  fince  which  the  Swedes 
have  greatly  encre'afed  in  (hipping,  and  in  the  late  war  were 
the  principal  carriers  of  Europe.  The  chief  articles  of  Swe- 
den's exports,  confift  in  copper;  iron,  pitch,  rcfin,  malls, 
boards,  &c.  In  exchange  of  which,  it  takes  from  foreign  parts 
fait,  wine,  brandy,  draperies  and  other  fluffs;  tobacco 
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fugars,  fpice,  paper,  (of  which  they  hardly  confume  yearly 
two  thoufand  reams  in  all  the  country)  linen,  vinegar, 
fruits  from  Provence,  fome  mercery,  and  diverfe  other 
commodities. 

The  trade  which  the  Swedes  have  with  Portugal,  is 
that  which  they  can  le.aft  be  without,  as  the  faid  kingdom 
chiefly  fupplies  them  with  the  great  quantities  of  fait  they 
ufe;  though  their  commerce  with  England  yields  them 
much  more  profit  in  taking  off  near  half  their  products, 
and  bringing  them  almoft  two-thirds  more  of  their  value 
in  filver  than  in  goods ;  and  indeed,  the  balance  is  here 
greatly  againft  us,  and  might  eafily  be  remedied  by  the  fre- 
quently propofed  means,  of  encouraging  a  fupply  from  our 
own  American  fettlements.  The  leaft  of  their  commerce 
is  tranfacted  with  France,  as  this  rather  ferves  to  feed  their 
vanity,  than  fupply  their  needs,  and  confume  but  very 
little  of  the  country's  manufactures  or  growths. 

It  is  at  Stockholm,  that  almoft  all  the  traffick  of  Swe- 
den is  negociated  ;  foreigners  not  having  the  liberty  to 
trade  in  the  Bothnic  bay,  nor  the  fubjects  of  his  Swedifh 
majefty  to  bring  their  goods  only  to  this,  the  capital, 
whofe  port  is  deep  and  fecure,  though  the  coming  in,  and 
going  out,  long  and  dangerous. 

The  Swedes  themfelves  tranfport  the  beft  part  of  their 
commodities,  in  their  own  fhips,  to  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  fome  few  proceed  to  France,  to  load  wine, 
brandy  and  fait.  But  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  are  the  peo- 
ple who  carry  on  the  greateft  trade  with  this  country  ;  the 
firft  by  their  woollens,  and  the  latter  with  their  fpices} 
though  that  of  the  Dutch  is  however  the  moft  confiderable, 
efpecially  fince  they  have  in  fome  meafure  rendered  them- 
felves matters  of  the  copper  mines,  and  of  the  pitch  and 
tar  made  there,  by  the  great  loans  they  advance  to  the  far- 
mers of  the  former,  and  to  the  merchants  of  the  other 
materials  fo  neceffary  to  navigation,  infomuch  that  thefe 
commodities  are  to  be  met  with  almoft  as  cheap  at  Am- 
fterdam  as  Stockholm. 

Strangers  are  permitted  to  deliver  their  goods  at  Stock- 
holm without  paying  any  cuftoms  but  in  proportion  as 
they  fell,  and  may,  if  they  find  no  vent  here,  reload 
them  for  another  market,  on  the  payment  only  of  half  per 
cent.  duty. 

The  merchandife  we  import  from  thence,  are  pitch, 
tar,  hemp,  flax,  furs,  iron  and  copper.  As  to  the  cop- 
per, it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  its  purchafe  is  always 
made  with  ready  money;  and  that  this  is  better  effected 
in  winter  than  fummer,  as  in  this  latter  feafon  it  is  only 
to  be  had  at  fecond  hand,  fo  thatconfequently  in  the  for- 
mer, it  may  be  procured  beft  and  cheapeft.  The  Swedes 
in  return  take  from  us,  broadcloth,  fine  fluffs,  and  fome 
other  woollens,  wrought  iron  and  brafs,  horological  works, 
paper,  pepper,  tin,  herrings,  drugs,  &c. 

The  cultivated  lands  of  this  kingdom  are  fertile  enough, 
though  the  major  part  have  but  little  depth ;  barren  foils 
manured  with  the  burnt  afhes  of  the  trees  that  grow  here, 
often  produce  a  very  abundant  crop,  without  any  other 
tilling  or  improvement,  than  the  bare  covering  of  the  feed. 
If  the  inhabitants  were  induftrious  beyond  what  meer  ne- 
ceflity  forces  them  to,  it  would  not  be  difficult  fot  them  to 
raife  a  fufficiency  of  grain,  at  leaft  to  fupply  their  wants  ; 
but  by  their  mifmanagement  they  cannot  fubfift  without 
fupplies  from  Livonia  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  bor- 
dering on  the  Baltic,  which  however  are  of  no  fervice  to 
the  poor  people,  who  live  diftant  from  thefe  commercial 
reliefs,  and  are  obliged  in  a  dearth,  to  grind  the  grain  of 
beech  trees  bark,  and  make  it  into  bread. 

The  wool  which  their  fheep  produce,  is  extremely 
coarfe,  and  can  only  ferve  to  make  cloathing  for  the  pea- 
fants  ;  their  horfes  are  fmall,  efpecially  in  the  dutchy  of 
.Finland,  but  they  are  hardy,  flrong  and  vigorous ;  here 
are  a  quantity  of  favage  animals,  of  which  the  natives 
hunt  and  eat  the  bears,  eiks,  deer,  &c.  and  take  the  wolves, 
foxes,  wild  cats,  and  fome  others,  for  their  furs. 

The  principal  lakes  of  Sweden,  are  the  Weter,  Wener, 
and  the  Meier,  which,  with  many  others,  are  not  ill  pro- 
vided with  fifh,  fuch  as  falmon,  pike,  perch,  tench, 
trout,  ells,  and  feveral  other  forts  unknown  elfewhere; 
here  is,  above  all,  an  infinitude  of  flreamlings,  a  fifh  fmal- 
ler  than  a  herring,  which  are  fal'ted  in  barrels,  and  diftri- 
buted  all  over  the  country  :  and  befides  thefe,  the  North- 
Bottom,  or  the  bay  that  fepatates  Sweden  from  the  dutchy 
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of  Finland,  is  fo  abundant  in  feals,  that  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  is  extra&ed  from  them,  and  tranfported  to  diverfe  pla- 
ces. In  the  lakes  of  Finland,  vaft  numbers  of  jacks  are 
taken,  of  which  fome  are  falted,  and  others  dried,  and 
afterwards  fold  to  very  good  advantage. 

Among  the  mines  of  this  kingdom  there  is  one  of  filver, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  braces  deep,  and 
yields,  after  great  labour  and  trouble,  near  the  value  of 
twenty  thoufand  crowns  of  fine  filver  yearly,  though  this 
is  not  above  four  per  cent,  profit.  The  profundity  of  the 
copper  mine  does  not  exceed  eighteen  braces ;  it  is  of  a 
great  extent,  but  fubjeft  to  damage  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  vault,  which  however  is  not  all 
lofs,  as  the  mineral  procured  from  the  rubbifh  makes  fome 
amends,  though  the  detriment  of  this  occurrence  is  always 
confiderable.  The  copper  that  is  annually  extracted  from 
this  mine  produces  about  two  hundred  thoufand  French 
livres,  of  which  the  king  has  one- fourth  part,  befides 
twenty-five /«r  cent,  on  all  the  ore  carried  away  uncleanfed; 
and  he  has  the  preference  of  all  the  filver  to  take  it  at  one- 
fourth  part  lefs  than  its  worth. 

The  mines  and  forges  of  iron  are  here  alfo  very  nume- 
rous, efpecially  in  the  mountainous  parts,  where  there  are 
commodious  water-falls  to  turn  the  mills,  fo  that  befides 
the  iron  ufed  in  this  country,  there  is  yearly  exporteJ  for 
near  the  value  of  three  hundred  thoufand  livres.  At  Stock- 
holm, and  the  caftle  of  Jencopingh,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Denmark,  are  large  magazines  filled  with  this  metal, 
brought  from  Oerbro  in  Nervia,  as  opportunities  offer, 
and  of  which  they  are  continually  making  all  forts  of  fire 
arms.  For  what  regards  thefe  mines,  there  is  befides  the 
inferior  courts,  and  officers  eftablifhed  in  many  places,  a 
general  one,  called  the  College  of  the  Mines,  which  has 
its  feffions,  or  afTemblies  at  Stockholm,  of  which  the 
prefident  of  the  treafury  is  generally  the  chief,  affifted  by 
a  vice-prefident,  and  other  aflefTors  ;  the  laws  are  in  this 
more  exaft  and  circumftantial,  than  thofe  for  any  other 
affairs,  and  juftice  is  commonly  adminiftered  here  with  a 
great  deal  of  care. 

This  nation  has  no  fettlements  in  America,  though  the 
great  Guftavus  Adolphus  had  projected  a  company  for  the 
other  Indies ;  and  this  letters  patents  given  on  this  occafion 
the  fourteenth  of  June,  1626,  are  yet  extant,  by  which 
he  invited  his  fubje&s  to  an  engagement  in  it;  but  the 
wars  which  rendered  him  fo  famous,  and  wherein  he  fa- 
crificed  his  life  in  the  arms  of  viftory,  hindered  the  exe- 
cution of  his  fcheme,  .which  died  with  him,  as  it  is  not 
known  that  any  of  his  fuccefTors  followed  it,  at  leaf):  it 
was  never  till  lately  put  in  execution  ;  it  is  true,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Chriftina  his  daughter,  (fo  known  and  cele- 
brated for  her  love  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  her  abdication 
of  the  Swedifh  crown)  her  fubjeiSts  attempted  fome  fettle- 
ments in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  they  fent  a  colony,  and 
called  their  eftablifhment  New  Sweden,  and  the  city  they 
built  there  Chriftina ;  but  this  lafted  not  long,  as  they 
were  drove  out  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  no  other  eftablifhments 
have  been  made,  or  charters  granted,  either  in  Afia  or 
America,  till  the  fourteenth  of  June,  1731,  when  his 
Swedifh  majefty  founded  a  company,  by  letters  patents  in 
favour  of  Henry  Koning,  and  his  affociates,  whofe  chief 
end  was  to  commence  and  regulate  a  navigation  and  trade, 
to  certain  parts  and  places  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  had  not  acquired  any  jurifdicfion 
or  particular  right  of  trade.  This  patent  gives  the  faid 
company  a  liberty  to  fail  to,  and  trade  in  all  places  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  where  other  nations  have  a  free 
commerce,  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  years,  but  they  are  not 
to  extend  their  trade  to  any  port  belonging  to  other  Euro- 
pean princes  or  Rates  without  their  leave.  The  (hips  em- 
ployed in  this  trade  fhall  always  fail  from  Gottenburgh, 
and  return  there  to  unload  ;  and  the  company  fhall  pay 
the  king  and  crown,  during  the  faid  fifteen  years,  a  hun- 
dred dalers  filbermunt  per  laft,  for  every  vefTel  they  em- 
ploy and  load  for  the  faid  traffic,  according  to  their  fize : 
for  which  purpofe  they  fhall  be  meafured  before  their  de- 
parture from  Gottenburgh,  and  this  impoft  to  be  paid  in 
Carolins  in  fpecie,  fix  months  after  their  return  ;  and  the 
company  fhall  alfo  pay  for  the  goods  they  fhall  bring  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  two  dalers  filbermunt  per  laft,  in  lieu  of 
the  city  duties.  The  company  may  fit  out  what  number 
of  fhips  they  think  proper,  on  condition  that  they  be 


bought  or  built  in  Sweden,  and  furnifhed  there  with   all 
the  neceflary  materials,  provided  fuch  fhips  and  materials 
are  to  be  had  there;  but  if  not,  the  company  has  liberty 
to  procure  them  where  rhoft  convenient,  only  to  regard 
benefiting   the  fabricks,    products,  and    manufactures  of 
Sweden  if  poffible.     The  faid  fhips  fhall  carry  the  Swe- 
difh merchant  colours,  and  be  provided  with  commiffions 
figned  by  his  majefty,  and  paffports  from  Algiers.     The 
company  may  employ  in  their  trade  what  funds  they  judge 
convenient,    and  raife  them   either  by  fubfeription,   or 
otherwife,  as  they  think  proper  ;  they  may  alfo  put  aboard 
their  veffels  what  guns  and  ammunition  they  fhall  want  ; 
all  forts  of  merchandize  and  products,  filver  coined,  or 
otherwife,  excepting  the  fpecies  of  the  country,  bearing 
the  arms  of  his  majefty  and  Sweden  ;  and  in  like  manner 
may  bring  back,  unload,  and  fell,  whatever  goods    they 
will.     The  fhips  fhall  not  be  ftopt  from  failing,  or  hinder- 
ed coming  into  port  on  their  return,  on  any  pretext  what- 
foever.     The  wood  and  materials  which  the  faid  company 
fhall  tranfport  from  one  part  of  Sweden  to  another,  or  from 
any  foreign  place,  for  the  cc.iftruftion  or  refitting  of  their 
fhips,  fhall  be  exempt  from  all  duties,  as  their  neceffary 
provifions  and  (lores  fhall  be;  provided  that  after  their  de- 
claration at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  put  under  lock  and  key 
in  the  company's  warehoufes  till  the  time  of  their  embai  king, 
they  pay  the  cuftom-houfe  one-eighth  percent,  recognition. 
But  for  the  products  and  fruits  of  Sweden,  wherewith 
the  fhips  may  be  loaden  for  India,  they  fhall  pay  the  cuf- 
tomary  duties,  according  to  the  tariff,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the 
city.     The  flopping  of  the  goods  brought  home,  on  car- 
rying from  the  fhips  to  the  magazines,  or  from  one  city 
to  another,  is  prohibited,  after  payment  of  thofe  before 
ftipulated  to  the  king.     The  captains  fhall,  for  the  difci- 
pline  of  their  failorsand  foldiers,  have  the  fame  authority, 
as  commanders  of  the  king's  fhips,  though  they  fhall  con- 
form to  the  company's  inftrudfions  in  every  particular  re- 
lative to  their  navigation  and  trade,  provided  they  are  in 
nothing  contradictory  to  this  prefent  grant.     None  of  thd 
equipage  of  the  faid  fhip  fhall  be  forced  into  the  king's  fer- 
vice,  nor  that  of  any  other  whatfoever  :  but  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  employ  other  foldiers  or  failors  who  have  defert- 
ed  his  majefty's  fervice.     They  have  a  faculty  to  arreft 
(by  the  magiftracy  of  the  place)  all  foldiers  or  failors  who 
fhall  have  run  away,  before  the  time  elapfed,  that  they 
had  engaged  for.     The  fhips  having  delivered,  and  fold 
their  homeward-bound  cargoes,  the  purchafers  fhall   pay 
no  export  or  any  other  duties,  whether  they  fend  the  goods 
to  fome  other  port  in  Sweden,  ordireftly  to  a  foreign  one, 
except  one-eighteenth  per  cent,  called  recognition.     The 
direction  of  the  company  fhall  always  confift  of  at  leaft 
three  perfons  of  experience  and  probity,  who  are  to  be 
either  born  or  naturalized  in  Sweden,  and  refidents  therej 
and  the  faid  company  may  make  fuch  regulations  as  they 
fhall  judge  convenient,  provided  they  are  not  contradictory 
to  the  articles  of  this  prefent  privilege.     The  company 
may  appoint  what  number  of  fupercargoes,  officers,   fai- 
lors, foldiers,  &c.  they   fhall    deem    neceflary,    whether 
natives  or  foreigners,  which  latter   fhall  enjoy  the    fame 
privileges   as  Swedifh  fubjecfts ;  or  the  ftock  of  ftrangers, 
or  others  interefted  and  engaged  in  the  faid  company, 
fhall  not  be  arretted  on  any  pretence  whatfoever;  and  his 
majefty  will  naturalize  all  fuch  as  fhall  apply  for  ir,  ac- 
cording to  their  quality  and  condition.     If  it  happens  that 
the  company,  or  thofe  employed  by  them,  be  molefted, 
ill  ufed,  or  hindered  in  their  trade  by  any  one,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  world  whatfoever ;  his  majefty  grants  them  full 
power  to  obtain  fatisfaflion,  and  do  themfelves  juftice  by 
every  convenient  means,  and  to  repulfe  all  violence  ;  re- 
garding thofe  as  pirates  and  public  enemies  who  offer  it, 
his  majefty  willing  that  the  faid  power  be  exprefsly  inferted, 
in  all  the  commiffions  he  fhall  fign ;  and  if,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  the  faid  fhips  fhould  be  attacked  or  taken,  his 
majefty  after  having  examined  the  injury  done  them,  and 
found  that  they  had  in  nothing  affed  contrary  to  the  firft 
article  of  this  charter,  will  grant  them  his  protection,  and 
fufficient  power  to  obtain  juftiee,  and  an  entire  indemnity, 
either  by  way  of  reprifals,  or  in  the  fpeedieft  manner  pof- 
fible.    AH  other  fubje£"ts  are  prohibited  during  the  faid 
term,  to  carry  on  any  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  on  penalty 
of  his  majefty's  difpleafure,  and  confifcation  of  their  fhip?, 
effeifs,  &c.     His  majefty  promifes  to  change  or  augment 
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the  privileges  contained  in  the  prefent,  if  it  fliall  be  found 
neceflary,  for  the  promotion  of  the  faid  commerce.  Given 
at  Stockholm  at  the  fenate,  &c. 

SWEEP- WASHER.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs,  which 
is  a  very  profitable  one,  purchafe  the  fweepings  of  all  the 
workers  in  gold  and  filver,  and  alfo  refiner's  afhes.  Thefe 
afhes,  or  duft,  are  well  warned  from  their  impurities;  then 
put  in  a  veffel  into  which  quickfilver  is  poured,  and  by 
conftantly  ftirring  it  about,  the  mercury  attraas  whatever 
metal  is  in  the  duft:  when  they  fancy  the  quickfilver  has 
done  its  office,  it  is  taken  out  and  wafted,  and  then  diftil- 
led  from  the  other  metals  which  are  left  at  the  bottom,  and 
being  melted  together  in  a  lump,  are  carried  to  the  refiner, 
who  knows  how  to  feparaie  them.  There  are  but  few 
mailers  in  this  way  ;  and  thofe  take  no  apprentices,  but 
ufe  labourers  to  do  their  work.  A  matter  may  fet  up  with 
fifty  dounds. 

SWEETS,  penalty  of  concealing  fweets,  7  and  8  W. 

III.  c.  30.  f.  lb. 

To  what  duties  liable,  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  23./  3.  10 
and  \iW.  III.  c.  21./  2,  3,  4.     S  Ann.  c.  19./  5- 

What  to  be  deemed  fweets,  and  who  the  makers  thereof 
for  fale,  10  and  1 1  W.  III.  c,  21.  /  5. 

Sweets  not  to  be  removed  without  a  permit,  6  Geo.  I. 
c  21.  /  22. 

A  lefs  duty  laid  on  fweets,  and  extended  to  made  wines, 
10  Geo.  II.  c.  17. 

Wines  of  Britift  grapes  exempted,  10  Geo.  II.  c.  17. 

Made  wines  not  to  be  retailed  without  licence,  10  G  ■  II. 

c.  17./  10. 

Retailers  of  fweets  or  made  wines  to  take  out  licences, 

31  Geo.  II.  c.  sl.f-.J- 

SWINE  or  Hogs,  ftall  not  go  unrmged  in  woods, 
35  H.  VIII.  c.  17./  17. 

Forfeiture  for  keeping  fwine  in  London,  &c.  2  IV  and 
M.fefs-  2.  c.  8.  /  2G.  8  and  9  TV.  III.  c.  37.  /.  4.  See 
Cattle. 

SWITZERLAND.  The  Swifs,  fo  famous  for  their 
candour,  fidelity,  and  bravery,  are  alfo  equally  celebrated 
for  the  trade  which  the  principal  cities  of  their  cantons 
tranfaft  with  ftrangers.  The  fituation  of  their  country 
between  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  joined  to  the  pro- 
found peace  thev  have  always  enjoyed,  and  to  the  facility 
of  tranfportation,  by  means  of  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Rhone 
that  flow  from  their  territories,  occafions  their  traffic  with 
thofe  ftates,  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  be  very  confider- 
able,  efpecially  in  the  time  of  war,  between  the  powers 
who  poffefs  them.  By  the  Rhine,  Switzerland  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  ocean  ;  by  the  Rhone  with  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  it  even  makes  the 
communication  of  the  two  feas;  fince  that  of  the  Rhone 
may  be  gone  up  as  far  as  SeyfTel,  feven  leagues  from  Ge- 
neva, where  the  goods  embarked  for  Morges,  are  tranf- 
ported  to  Yverdun,  and  from  thence  go  by  water,  even  to 
Holland  ;  there  being  a  canal  of  communication  between 
Morges  and  Yverdun  begun,  and  which  may  be  finifted 
at  a  (mall  expence. 

Within  land,  the  tranfportation  of  goods  from  one  place 
to  another  is  eafily  performed  by  means  of  the  rivers  with 
which  it  abounds,  notwilhftanding  the  mountains  crofs  the 
country  in  many  places. 

Switzerland  is  in  no  lack  of  any  commodity  neceflary 
to  the  fupport  of  life ;  wood,  corn,  wine,  cattle,  fteep 
(whofe  wool  may  be  employed  in  making  cloathing)  and 
flax,  are  here  in  great  abundance  ;  fo  that  fait  in  part  is 
their  only  want;  but  the  Tirol,  Franche  Compte,  and 
Bavaria,  are  forward  to  fumifh  it,  fo  that  this  article  is 
not  an  obje£t  of  commerce,  being  one  of  the  revenues  of 
the  ftate,  who  alone  manage  this  bufinefs,  and  fell  this 
commodity  at  a  very  moderate  price :  fometime  fince  a 
mine  of  rock  fait  was  difcovered  near  Aigle  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  on  the  frontiers  of  Valay  ;  but  this,  at  moft, 
can  only  furnift  one  third  of  what  is  neceflary  for  the 
country  of  Vaud. 

France  furnifhes  towards  the  general  imports  of  this 
country,  fait  from  Franche-Compte ;  wine  from  Burgundy; 
oold,  filver,  and  filk  manufactures  from  Lyons;  and  many 
light  woollen  fluffs,  made  in  the  provinces  bordering  on 
the  cantons. 
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It  has  from  Germany  all  foits  of  mercery,  and  parti- 
cularly from  Nuremberg  a  great  quantity  of  hard-ware; 
and  hides  from  Frankfort. 

Italy,  efpecially  Piedmont,  fends  it  ordinary  filks,  organ- 
zines,  and  fleurets  fpun,  unfpun,  or  raw  ;  and  Holland 
fupplies  it  with  cloth,  ferges,  flannels,  callimancoes,  paint- 
ed linens,  muflins,  cambricks,  cotton,  ivory,  dying  and 
medicinal  drugs,  fpice,  tea,  chocolate,  whalebone,  Ruffia 
hides,  and  India  filks. 

If  we  examine  what  Switzerland  impiorts  from  foreign 
parts,  efpecially  from  France,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
luxury,  more  than  neceffity,  obliges  it  to  have  recourfe 
there;  fo  that  fome  cantons,  convinced  of  this  truth,  and 
perfuaded  that  good  magiftrates  ought  to  endeavour  as 
much  as  is  dependant  on  them  to  eradicate  this  vice,  have 
enafled  fumptuary  laws,  prohibiting  jewels,  and  the  ufe  of 
all  gold  and  filver  in  their  furniture,  or  on  their  cloaths; 
filks  of  an  exceffive  price,  and  even  the  entry  of  foreign 
wine,  is  feverely  forbidden  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  which 
laws  are  regarded  as  a  means  to  hinder  the  coin  Irom  go- 
ing out  of  the  country. 

The  commodities  which  either  the  growth  or  manu- 
facture of  Switzerland  produce,  are  various,  according  to 
the  different  genius  of  the  natives  in  their  refpeftive  fix- 
ations, which  may  be  feen  defcribed  in  their  alphabetical 
order. 

SWORD  CUTLER.  The  profits  arifing  from  this 
bufinefs  are  very  confiderable  to  the  mafter ;  but  it  requires 
no  extraordinary  judgment,  nor  any  uncommon  learning 
or  bodily  ftrength,  in  the  youth  who  is  to  be  put  apprentice 
to  it.  The  fwoid-cutler  frequently  deals  in  the  goods 
fold  by  the  common  cutler ;  but  he  is  here  to  be  confidered 
as  only  concerned  in  mounting  fwords,  making  fcabbards, 
&c.  The  blades  are  not  always  made  by  the  fword-cutler; 
tor  thofe  called  by  this  name  frequently  do  no  more  than 
mount  them.  The  handles,  if  of  plate,  are  made  by  a 
clafs  of  lilver-fmiths  who  make  nothing  elfe;  and,  if  of 
brafs,  by  the  founder.  The  fword-cutler  has  fome  rela- 
tion to  the  fmith,  as  he  ufes  the  file  and  the  hammer  in 
putting  on  his  hilts ;  and  to  the  ftioe-maker,  as  he  ufes 
the  awl  in  finifhing  the  fcabbards.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs 
keep  ftiop,  and  take  about  twenty  pounds  with  an  appren- 
tice, who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  earn  about  fifteen 
(hillings  a  week  ;  or,  with  about  two  hundred  pounds,  may 
fet  up  for  himfelf. 

Sword-hilts,  filver  fword-hilts  may  be  exported,  9  and 
10 /T.  III.  c.  28. 

SYMPATHETIC  INKS,  are  fuch  as  can  be  made  to 
appear  and  difappear  very  fuddenly,  by  the  application  of 
fomething  which  feems  to  work  by  fimpathy. 

Of  thefe  we  have  fome  very  curious  inftances  and  expe- 
riments, given  us  by  Lemery  and  Mr.  Boyle,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect.  1.  To  two  or  three  parts  of  unflaked  lime 
put  one  of  yellow  orpiment,  powder  and  mix  the  two,  ad- 
ding fifteen  or  fixteen  times  as  much  water  as  there  was  or- 
piment; flop  up  the  vial  with  a  cork  and  bladder,  and  fet 
it  in  warm  embers.  Shake  the  vial  now  and  then  for  five 
hours,  and  warily  decant  the  clear  part,  or  rather  filtrate 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  burn  a  piece  of  cork  thoroughly, 
and,  when  well  inflamed,  quench  it  in  common  water,  or 
rather  in  brandy.  Being  thus  reduced  into  a  friable  coal, 
grind  it  with  fair  water,  wherein  gum  arable  has  been  dif- 
folved,  and  it  will  make  a  liquor  as  black  as  the  common 
ink. 

While  thefe  are  doing,  diflblve  in  three  times  as  much 
diftilled  or  ftrong  vinegar,  over  warm  embers,  a  quantity 
of  red  lead,  or  of  faccharum  faturni,  in  thrice  the  quanti- 
ty of  water,  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  till  the  liquor  have 
a  fweet  tafte.  This  liquor  will  be  as  clear  as  common 
water. 

The  liquors  thus  prepared,  write  any  thing  on  paper 
with  this  laft  fort,  dry  it,  and  nothing  will  appear.  Over 
the  place,  write  what  you  pleafe  with  the  fecond  liquor;  it 
will  appear  as  if  written  with  common  ink:  when  dry,  dip 
a  fmail  piece  of  razor  fponge  in  the  firft  liquor,  rub  it  over 
the  written  place,  and  the  black  writing  will  vanifh  ;  and 
that  wrote  with  invifible  ink,  appear  black  and  legible. 

Again,  take  a  book  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  on 
the  firft  leaf  write  any  thing  with  the  laft  liquor :  turn  to 
the  other  end  of  the  book,  and  rub  there  with  a  rag,  dip- 
ped 
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ped  in  the  firft  liquor,  on  that  part,  as  near  as  you  can 
guefs,  oppofite  to  the  writing;  and  leave  alfo  the  rag  there, 
clapping  a  paper  over  it;  then  nimbly  (hutting  the  book, 
ftrike  four  or  five  fmart  flrokes  thereon  with  your  hand, 
and,  turning  the  other  fide  uppermoft,  clap  it  into  a  prefs, 
or  lay  it  under  a  good  weight  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
even  half  the  time:  then  will  the  writing  done  with  the  in- 
vifible  ink  be  found  black  and  legible.  2.  DifTolve  white 
or  green  vitriol  in  water,  and,  writing  with  the  folution, 
nothing  will  appear.  Boil  galls  in  water,  and  dip  a  linen 
rag  in  the  decoction,  and  with  it  rub  the  place  before  writ, 
and  it  will  appear  black  and  legible.  Rub  it  over  again 
with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  its  oil,  and  the  writing  will 
difappear  again:  rub  it  over  again  with  oil  of  tartar  per 
deliquium,  the  letters  will  appear  again,  but  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

SYRUP,  SYRUPUS,  wSirupus,  in  pharmacy,  is  a 
liquid  form  of  medicines  prepared  of  decoctions,  juices,  or 
jnfufions,  preferved  by  means  of  honey  or  fugar,  and  re- 
duced to  fuch  a  confiftence,  that  a  drop  let  fall  on  a  marble 
does  not  fpread. 

Syrups,  like  all  other  officinal  preparations,  may  be  made 
to  anfwer  various  intentions,  and,  confequently,  may  be 
either  of  a  cooling,  heating,  drying,  inciding,  expectora- 
ting, incraflating,  diuretic,  fudorific,  lithontriptic,  alex- 
iterial,  or  corroborating  quality,  according  to  the  different 
virtues  of  the  fevefal  ingredients  of  which  they  are  pre- 
pared. 


General  rules  for  the  making  of  fyrups. 

1.  The  fugar  employed  for  making  fyrups  made  with- 
out coction,  fhould  firft  be  boiled  with  water  to  a  candy 
confiftence ;  obferving  to  clarify  it  with  the  white  of  eggs, 
and  by  defpumation.  But  the  whiteft  and  pureft  fugar, 
and  fugar  candy,  do  not  require  this  labour.  The  fugar 
thus  prepared  ought  afterwards  to  be  powdered,  that  it  may 
diflblve  the  eafier. 

2.  Though  a  double  weight  of  fugar,  in  proportion  to 
the  liquor,  may  be  required  in  making  fuch  fyrups ;  yet  a 
lefs  proportion  will  generally  fuffice.  Firft,  therefore,  dif- 
folve  only  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar;  then,  by  degrees, 
add  a  little  more  in  powder,  till  it  remain  undiflblved  at 
the  bottom,  to  be  afterwards  incorporated  by  the  gantle 
heat  of  a  water  bath. 

3.  Acid  fyrups,  or  thofe  made  with  the  juices  of  fruits, 
fhould  not  be  put  into  copper  veffels,  unlefs  fuch  as  are 
tinned. 

4.  What  fhould  be  obferved  of  decoctions  in  general,  is 
alfo  to  be  underftood  of  decoctions  for  fyrups.  The  vege- 
tables, ufed  either  for  decoctions  or  infufions,  are  to  be 
moderately  dried,  unlefs  they  are  exprefly  required  frefb. 
gathered. 

5.  Syrups  made  by  coction  are  to  be  clarified  with  the 
white  of  eggs,  except  diacodium;  which,  therefore,  re- 
quires the  pureft  fugar. 

The  folutive  and  purging  fyrups  ought  rather  to  be  made 
of  brown  fugar. 
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TA  confonant,  and  the  nineteenth  letter  in  the  al- 
phabet, among  the  ancients  was  ufed  as  a  nume- 
}  ral  letter,  fignifying  160. 

When  a  dafb.  was  added  a-top  thus,  "t,  it  fignified 
160,000. 

TABBY,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  coarfe  taffety  watered. 

It  is  manufactured  like  the  common  taffety,  excepting 
that  it  is  ftronger  and  thicker  both  in  the  woof  and  warp. 

TABBYING,  the  paffing  a  fluff  under  the  calendar, 
to  make  a  reprefentation  of  waves  thereon,  as  on  a  tabby. 

TABELLION,  a  notary  public,  or  fcrivener  allowed 
by  authority  to  ingrofs  and  regifter  private  contracts  and 
obligations. 

TACAMAHACCA  is  a  folid  refinous  fubftance, 
brought  from  New  Spain :  it  is  faid  to  be  collected  like- 
wife  in  certain  other  provinces  of  America,  and  in  the 
ifland  of  Madagascar.  There  are  two  forts  of  it  to  be  fome- 
times  met  with.  The  beft  is  called  tacamahacca  in  fhells : 
this  is  a  concrete  refin,  fomewhat  unctuous  and  foftifh,  of 
a  pale  yellowifh  or  green  colour,  collected  in  a  kind  of 
fhells  made  from  the  rind  of  certain  fruits  of  the  gourd 
kind,  and  covered  over  with  leaves:  its  fmell  is  exceeding 
fragrant  and  delightful,  approaching  to  that  of  lavendar 
and  ambergreafe;  its  tafte,  refinous  and  aromatic.  This 
fort  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with:  that  commonly  found 
in  the  fhops  is  in  femi-tranfparent  grains  or  globes,  of  a 
whitifh,  yellowifh,  brownifh,  or  greenifh  colour,  of  a 
fragrant  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  the  foregoing,  but 
lefs  grateful.  Tacamahacca  crumbles  at  firft  between  the 
teeth,  but  when  chewed  a  little,  flicks  together. 
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Tacamahacca  is  greatly  recommended  by  fome  in  dis- 
orders of  the  bread  and  lungs;  at  prefent  it  is  very  feldom 
ufed  internally,  but  externally  it  is  in  repute  for  foftening 
tumours,  and  mitigating  pain.  It  is  fpread  on  leather,  and 
laid  behind  the  ears,  for  the  tooth-ach,  and  to  flop  deflux- 
ions  on  the  eyes;  and  to  the  navel,  to  relieve  women  in 
hyfteric  complaints.  Applied  in  the  fame  manner  to  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  it  is  faid  to  affift  digeflion,  difpel 
flatus's,  and  promote  the  appetite.  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient 
in  fome  of  the  compofitions  of  the  fhops. 

TACKLE,  or  Tackling,  in  navigation,  includes  all 
the  ropes  or  cordage  of  a  fhip,  whereby  the  fails,  &c.  are 
managed. 

Tackles,  are  more  particularly  ufed  for  fmall  ropes- 
running  in  three  parts,  having  at  one  end  a  pendant  with 
a  block  fattened  to  them,  or  elfe  a  lannier;  and  at  the 
other  end  a  block  and  hook  to  hang  goods  upon  that  are  to 
be  hoifled  on  board  the  fhip,  or  out  of  her.  There  are  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  thefe  tackles ;  as  the  boat  tackles,  ferving  to 
hoift  the  boat  in  and  out,  commonly  called  the  yard  and  flay 
tackles.  Loof  tackles,  for  the  affiftance  of  the  weather 
(hrouds  to  keep  the  maft  from  draining  in  bad  wea- 
ther :  Gunner's  tackles,  with  which  the  ordnance  is  ma- 
naged, &c. 

TAEL,  called  by  the  Chinefe,  Learn,  is  a  fmall  weight 
of  China,  equal'  to  one  ounce  and  two  dragmes.  See  Ca- 
ti,  Mace,  ah^Condorin. 

TAFFETY,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  fine,  fmooth, 
filken  fluff,  having  ufually  a  remarkable  luflre  or  glofs. 

TALC,  or  TALK,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fhining,  fqua- 
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France,  Sarrafins,  or  Sarrafinois.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the 
Englifh.  and  Flemifh,  who  were  the  firft  that  excelled  in 
making  tapeftry,  might  bring  the  art  with  them  from  fome 
of  the  croifades  or  expeditions  againft  the  Saracens. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  thofe  two  nations,  ef- 
pecially  the  Flemifli,  were  the  firft  who  fet  on  foot  this 
noble  and  rich  manufacture  in  Europe,  now  one  of  the 
fineft  ornaments  of  palaces,  churches,  &c. 

And  therefore,  if  they  may  not  be  allowed  to  be  the 
inventors,  they  have  at  leaft  the  glory  of  being  the  re- 
ftorers  of  this  fo  curious  and  admirable  art,  as  gives  a  kind 
of  life  to  wools  and  filks  in  no  refpect  inferior  to  the 
paintings  of  the  bed  matters. 

It  was  late  before  the  French  applied  themfelves  to 
tapeftry.  The  firft  eftablifhment  of  that  kind  was  under 
Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1607,  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  St. 
Michael;  but  this  fell  with  the  death  of  that  prince. 
This  manufacture  was  revived  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV. 
by  the  care  and  addrefs  of  the  great  monfieur  Colbert,  to 
whom  the  eftablifhment  of  the  gobelin  is  owing,  a  royal 
tapeftry  manufacture,  which  has  produced  works  in  this 
kind,  fcarce  inferior  to  the  fineft  Englifh  or  Flemifh 
tapeftry,  either  as  to  the  defigns,  the  colours,  or  the 
firmnefs. 

Tapeftry-work  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  workmen  into 
two  kinds,  viz.  that  of  high  and  that  of  low  work  ;  though 
the  difference  is  rather  in  the  manner  of  working  than  in 
the  work  itfelf,  which  is  in  effect  the  fame  in  both,  only 
the  looms,  and  confequently  the  warps,  are  differently 
fituated. 

Thofe  of  the  low  warp  being  placed  flat  and  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  and  thofe  on  the  contrary  of  the  high 
warp  erected  perpendicularly.  The  Englifh  anciently 
excelled  all  the  world  in  the  tapeftry  of  the  high  warp, 
and  they  (till  retain  their  former  reputation,  though  with 
fome  little  change  ;  their  low  warps  are  ftill  admired  :  but 
as  for  their  high  ones,  they  are  quite  laid  afide  by  the 
French. 

The  French  have  three  confiderable  tapeftry  manufac- 
tures befides  that  of  the  gobelins ;  the  firft  at  Aubuflbn, 
in  Auvergne ;  the  fecond  is  at  Fellatin,  in  the  Upper 
Marche  ;  and  the  third  at  Beauvais. 

They  were  all  equally  eftablifhed  for  the  high  and  the 
low  warp ;  but  they  have  all  laid  afide  the  high  warp, 
excepting  the  gobelins. 

There  are  admirable  low  warps  in  Flanders,  generally 
exceeding  thofe  of  France  :  the  chief  and  almoft  only 
Flemifh  manufactures  are  at  Bruffels,  Antwerp,  Oude- 
nard,  Lifle,  Tournay,  Bruges,  and  Valenciennes. 

At  Bruffels  and  Antwerp,  they  fucceed  both  in  human 
figures,  in  animals,  and  landfkips;  and  that  both  with 
regard  to  the  defigns  and  the  workmanfhip. 

At  Oudenard,  their  landfkips  and  animals  are  good, 
but  their  human  figures  bad.  Lifle,  and  the  other  cities 
named,  come  behind  Oudenard. 

The  French  manufactures  of  Felletin  do  tolerably  well 
in  the  landfkips,  Aubuflbn  in  figures,  and  Beauvies  in 
both. 

The  ufual  widths  of  tapeftries  are  from  two  ells  to 
three  ells  Paris-meafure. 

The  manufaSlwes  ^/Tapestry  of  the  high  warp.  The 
leom  wherein  it  is  wrought,  is  placed  perpendicularly  ;  it 
confiftsof  four  principal  pieces,  two  long  planks  or  cheeks 
of  wood,  and  two  thick  rollers  or  beams. 

The  planks  are  fet  upright,  and  the  beams  acrofs  them, 
one  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  at  about  a 
foot  diftance  from  the  ground. 

They  have  each  their  trunnions,  by  which  they  are 
fufpended  in  the  planks,  and  are  turned  with  bars. 

In  each  roller  is  a  groove  from  one  end  to  the  other,  ca- 
pable of  containing  a  long  round  piece  of  wood,  fattened 
therein  with  hooks.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  tie  the  end  of 
the  warp  to. 

The  warp,  which  is  a  kind  of  worfted,  or  twifted 
woollen  thread,  is  wound  on  the  upper  roller ;  and  the 
work,  as  faff,  as  wove,  is  wound  on  the  lower. 

Within-fide  the  planks,  which  are  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  broad,  and  three  or 
four  thick,  are  holes  pierced  from  top  to  bottom,  in  which 
are  put  thick  pieces  of  iron,  with  hooks  at  one  end,  ferving 
to  fuftain"  the  coat  ftave :  thefe  pieces  of  iron  have   alfo 


holes  pierced,  by  putting  a  pin  in  which  the  flave  is  draw  *> 
nearer  or  fet  further  off;  and  thus  the  coats  or  threads  are 
ftretched  or  loofened  at  pleafure. 

The  coat-ftave  is  about  three  inches  diameter,  and 
runs  all  the  length  of  the  loom ;  on  this  arc  fixed  the 
coats  or  threads,  which  make  the  threads  of  the  warp 
crofs  each  other.  It  has  much  the  fame  effect  here,  as 
the  fpring-ftave  and  treddles  have  in  the  common  looms. 

The  coats  are  little  threads  fattened  to  each  thread  of 
the  warp,  with  a  kind  of  Aiding  knot,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  mafia  or  ring.  They  ferve  to  keep  the  warp  open 
for  the  paffage  of  broaches  .wound  with  filks,  woollenf, 
or  other  matters  ufed  in-the  piece  of  tapeftry. 

In  the  laft  place,  there  are  a  number  of  little  flicks  of 
different  lengths,  but  all  about  an  inch  diameter,  which 
the  workman  keeps  by  him  in  bafkets,  to  ferve  to  make 
the  threads  of  the  warp  crofs  each  other*  by  palling  them 
acrofs:  and  that  the  threads  thus  croffed  may  retain  their 
proper  fituation,  a  packthread  is  run  among  the  threads, 
above  the  ftick. 

The  loom  being  thus  formed,  and  mounted  with  its 
warp,  the  firft  thing  the  workman  does,  is  to  draw  on  the 
threads  of  this  warp,  the  principal  lines  and  ftrokes  of  the 
defign  to  be  reprefented  on  the  piece  of  tapeftry ;  which  is 
done  by  applying  cartoons,  made  from  the  painting  he  in- 
tends to  copy,  to  the  fide  that  is  to  be  the  wrong  fide  of 
the  piece,  and  then  with  a  black-lead  pencil  following  and 
tracing  out  the  contours  thereof  on  the  thread  of  the  right 
fide;  fo  that  the  ftrokes  appear  equally  both  before  and 
behind. 

As  for  the  original  defign  the  work  is  to  be  finifhed  by, 
it  is  hung  up  behind  the  workmen,  and  wound  on  a  long 
ftaff  from  which  a  piece  is  unrolled  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  work  proceeds. 

Befides  the  loom,  &c.  here  defcribed,  there  are  three 
other  principal  inffruments  required  for  working  the  filk 
or  the  wool  of  the  woof  within  the  threads  of  the  warp  j 
thefe  are  a  broach,  a  reed,  and  an  iron  needle. 

The  broach  is  made  of  a  hard  wood,  feven  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch  thick,  ending  in  a 
point  with  a  little  handle.  This  ferves  as  a  fhuttle  ; 
the  filks,  woollens,  gold,  or  filver  to  be  ufed  in  the  work, 
being  wound  on  it. 

The  reed  or  comb  is  alfo  of  wood,  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  thick  on  the  back ;  whence  it  grows 
lefs  and  lefs  to  the  extremity  of  the  teeth,  which  are  more 
or  lefs  apart,  according  to  the  greater  or  letter  degree  of 
finenefs  of  the  intended  work. 

Laftly,  the  needle  is  in  form  of  the  common  needle, 
only  bigger  and  longer.  Its  ufe  is  to  prefs  clofe  the  wool 
and  filks,  when  there  is  any  line  or  colour  that  does  not  fit 
well. 

All  things  being  prepared  for  the  work,  and  the  work- 
man ready  to  begin,  he  places  himfelf  on  the  wrong  fide  of 
the  piece,  with  his  back  towards  the  defign ;  fo  that  he 
works  as  it  were  blindfold,  feeing  nothing  of  what  he 
does,  and  being  obliged  to  quit  his  poft  and  go  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  loom,  whenever  he  would  view  and  ex- 
amine the  piece,  to  correct  it  with  his  preffing  needle. 

To  put  any  filk,  &c.  in  the  warp,  he  firft  turns  and 
looks  at  the  defign,  then  taking  a  broach  full  of  the 
proper  colour,  he  places  it  among  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
which  he  brings  crofs  each  other  with  his  fingers,  by  means 
of  the  coats  or  threads  fattened  to  the  ftaff;  this  he  repeats 
every  time  he  is  to  change  his  colour. 

Having  placed  the  filk  or  wool,  he  beats  it  with  his  reed  or 
comb  ;  and  when  he  has  thus  wrought  in  feveral  rows  over 
each  other,  he  goes  to  fee  the  effect  they  have,  in  order  to  re- 
form the  contours  with  his  needle,  if  there  be  occafion. 

As  the  work  advances,  it  is  rolled  upon  the  lower  beam  ; 
and,  when  he  has  thus  wrought,  they  roll  it  upon  the  lower 
beam,  and  unroll  as  much  warp  from  the  upper  beam  as 
fuffices  them  to  continue  the  piece ;  the  like  they  do  of 
the  defign  behind  them. 

When  the  pieces  are  wide,  feveral  workmen  may  be  em- 
ployed at  once. 

We  have  but  two  things  to  add  ;  the  firft  is,  that  this 
high  warp  tapeftry  goes  on  much  more  flowly  than  the  low 
warp,  and  takes  up  almoft  twice  the  time  and  trouble. 

The  fecond  is,  that  all  the  difference  that  the  eye  can 
obferve  between  the  two  kinds  conliffs  in  this,  that  in  tbe 
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low  warp,  there  is  a  red  fillet  about  one  twelfth  of  an  inch 
broad,  running  on  each  fide  from  top  to  bottom;  which 
is  wanting  in  the  high  warp. 

The  manufaclure  of  Tapestry  of  the  low  warp.  The 
loom  or  frame  wherein  the  low  warp  is  wrought,  is  much 
like  that  of  the  weavers ;  the  principal  parts  thereof  are 
two  ftrong  pieces  of  wood,  forming  the  fides  of  the  loom, 
and  bearing  a  beam  or  roller  at  each  end  :  they  are  fuf- 
tained  at  bottom  with  other  long  pieces  of  wood,  in  man- 
ner of  treifels ;  and,  to  keep  them  the  firmer,  are  likewife 
fattened  to  the  floor  with  a  kind  of  buttrefTes,  which  pre- 
vent any  fhaking,  though  there  are  fometimes  four  or  five 
workmen  leaning  on  the  beam  at  once. 

The  rollers  have  each  their  trunnions,  by  which  they 
are  fuftained  ;  they  are  turned  by  large  iron  pins  three  feet 
long. 

Along  each  beam  runs  a  groove,  in  which  is  placed  the 
wich,  a  piece  of  wood  of  above  two  inches  diameter,  and 
almoft  the  length  of  the  roller:  this  piece  fills  the  groove 
intirely,  and  is  fattened  therein  from  fpace  to  fpace  by 
wooden  pins. 

To  the  two  wiches  are  fattened  the  two  extremities  of 
the  warp,  which  is  wound  on  the  further  roller,  and,  the 
work  as  it  advances,  on  the  nearer. 

Acrofs  the  two  fides,  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  loom, 
paifes  a  wooden  bar,  which  fuftains  Httle  pieces  of  Wood, 
not  unlike  the  beam  of  a  balance  :  to  thefe  pieces  are  faf- 
tened  firings,  which  bear  certain  fpring-ftaves,  where- 
with the  workman  by  means  of  two  treddles  under  the 
loom,  on  which  he  fets  his  feet,  gives  a  motion  to  the 
coats,  -  and  makes  the  threads  of  the  warp  rife  and  fall 
alternately. 

Each  loom  has  rrlore  or  fewer  of  thefe  fpring-ftaves,  and 
each  ftave  more  or  fewer  coats,  as  the  tapeftry  confifts  of 
more  or  fewer  threads. 

The  defign  or  painting  the  tapeftry-man  is  to  follow, 
is  placed  underneath  the  warp,  where  it  is  fuftained  from 
fpace  to  fpace  with  firings,  by  which  the  defign  is  brought 
nearer  to  the  warp.  The  loom  being  mounted,  there  are 
two  inftruments  ufed  in  working  of  it,  viz.  the  reed  and 
the  flute. 

The  flute  does  the  office  of  the  weaver's  fhuttle :  it  is 
made  of  a  hard  polifhed  wood  three  or  four  lines  thick  at 
the  end,  and  fomewhat  more  in  the  middle,  and  three  or 
four  inches  long.  On  it  are  wound  the  iilks  or  other  mat- 
ters, to  be  ufed  as  the  woof  of  the  tapeftry. 

The  comb  or  reed  is  of  wood  or  ivory ;  it  has  ufually 
teeth  on  both  fides ;  it  is  about  an  inch  thick  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  diminifb.es  each  way  to  the  extremity  of  the  teeth  ; 
this  ferves  to  beat  the  threads  of  the  woof  clofe  to  each 
other,  as  faft  as  the  workman  has  palled  and  placed  them 
with  his  flute  among  the  threads  of  the  warp. 

The  workman  is  feated  on  a  bench  before  the  loom, 
with  his  breaft  againft  the  beam,  only  a  cufhion  or  pillow 
between  them;  and  in  thispofture  feparating  with  his  fin- 
gers the  threads  of  the  warp,  that  he  may  fee  the  defign 
underneath ;  and  taking  a  flute,  wound  with  the  proper 
colour,  he  faftens  it  among  the  threads,  afier  having  raifed 
or  lowered  them  by  means  of  the  treddles,  moving  the 
fpring-ftaves  and  coats. 

Laftly,  to  prefs  and  clofe  the  threads  of  the  filk  or  yarn, 
&c.  this  place  he  ftrikes  each  courfe  (i.  e.  what  the  flute 
leaves  in  its  pafling  and  coming  back  again)  with  the  reed. 

That  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  low  warp,  and  which  is  common  to  it  with  the  his,h, 
is,  that  it  is  all  wrought  on  the  wrong  fide  ;  fo  that  the 
woikman  cannot  fee  the  right  fide  of  his  tapeftry,  until 
the  piece  is  finifbed  and  taken  out  of  the  loom. 

TAR,  or  TARR,  a  grofs  pitchy  liquor  ilfuing  from 
the  trunks  of  old  pines  or  firs. 

When  thefe  trees  are  on  the  turn,  and  only  fit  for  burn- 
ing, they  cut  off  the  bark  all  around  next  the  root,  and 
through  thefe  incifions  there  continues  flowing,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  a  blackifh  liquor,  which  is  the  tar.  When 
this  ceafes,  it  is  a  fure  fign  the  pine  is  dead,  and  only  fit 
for  the  fire.  The  ufe  of  tar  is  for  coating  and  caulking 
ftiips,  and  many  other  intentions  at  fea.  See  Naval 
Stores. 

TARE  and  TRET,  in  commerce,  any  defect,  wafte, 
or  diminution  in  the  weight,  the  quantity,  or  the  quality 
of  goods. 
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Tare  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  abatement,  or  de-, 
duction  in  the  price  of  a  commodity,  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  chefts,  cafks,  bags,  frails,  &c. 

TARE,  or  Tarre,  money  of  the  Malabar  coaft,  is 
a  filver  coin  worth  fix  deniers  Tournois ;  fixteen  of  them 
make  one  fanan,  which  is  a  fmall  piece  of  gold  worth  eight 
French  fols. 

TARIK,  or  Tarrif,  book  of  rates,  a  table  or  cata- 
logue drawn  ufually  in  alphabetical  order,  containing  the 
names  of  feveral  kinds  of  merchandize,  with  the  duties  or 
cuftoms  to  be  paid  for  the  fame  as  fettled  by  authority,  and 
agreed  on  between  the  feveral  princes  and  ftates  that  hold 
commerce  together.  \ 

TARNISHING,  a  diminution  of  the  natural  luftre  of 
anything,  efpecially  a  metal. 

Gold  and  filver,  when  tarnifhed,  refume  their  bright- 
nefs,  by  fetting  them  over  the  fire  with  certain  lies.  Cop- 
per and  pewter,  &c.  that  are  tarnifhed,  recover  their  luftre 
with  tripoli  and  pot-afhes. 

TARPAULIN,  or  TarpawlinGj  a  piece  of  canvas 
well  pitched  and  tarred  over  to  keep  off  the  rain  or  falt- 
water  from  any  place.  The  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  derifion 
to  a  perfon  bred  at  fea,  and  educated  in  the  mariners  art. 

TARTANE,  a  kind  of  bark  ufed  for  fiftiing  and  car- 
riage:  they  are  flufli  fore  and  aft,  and  commonly  ufe  oars. 
I  hey  are  numerous  in  the  Mediterranean  :  they  have  only 
a  main-maft  and  amizen  :  their  fails  are  triangular.  When 
they  put  up  a  fquare  fail,  it  is  called  a  fail  of  fortune. 

TARTAR,  is  the  eflential  fait  of  wine,  or  of  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  thrown  off  to  the  fides  of  the  containing 
veffel,  after  the  liquor  has  undergone  a  compleat  vinous 
fermentation.  It  appears  of  two  different  colours,  white 
and  red,  according  to  the  wine  it  is  obtained  from :  the 
red  fort  is  generally  looked  upon  as  lefs  pure  and  more 
earthy  than  the  white.  Of  either  fort,  fuch  as  is  clean, 
folid,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  having  its  outfide  covered 
over  with  dining  cryftals,  is  preferable  to  fuch  as  is  po- 
rous, opaque,  droffy  and  lefs  bright.  This  fubftance, 
though  truly  faline,  is  fcarcely  at  all  acted  upon  bv  cold 
water ;  and  the  cryftals,  or  purified  tartar,  require  twenty- 
four  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water  to  diffolve  in. 
The  folutions  of  both  the  tartars  pafs  the  filter  colourlefs, 
and  (boot  in  the  cold  into  white  femi-tranfparent  cryftals. 
All  fuch  earths  as  are  foluble  in  vinegar,  render  tartar  more 
readily  foluble  in  water.  Hence  the  refiners  are  faid  to  ufe 
a  faponaceous  earth  to  promote  its  folution,  which  may 
occafion  fuch  an  alteration,  as  to  render  the  better  forts  of 
white  tartar  preferable,  on  many  occafions,  to  the  Com- 
mon cryftals,  or  cream  of  tartar.  Lime-water  is  an  active 
menftruum  with  regard  to  thefe  falts,  and  may  be  fo  ma- 
naged as  to  diffolve  half  its  own  weight.  Fixed  alkaline 
falts,  mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  water,  are  ftill  more 
powerful  diffolvents,  and  may  be  made  to  take  up  near 
three  times  their  own  quantity.  Tartar  expofed  to  the 
fire  in  clofe  veffels,  yields  firft  an  aqueous  liquor,  then  a 
weak  acid  one,  which  is  followed  by  a  dark  coloured  em- 
pyreumatic  oil;  a  light  fpongy  coal  remains,  which  being, 
burnt  toafhes,  affords  a  large  portion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait.1 
Pure  tartar,  taken  in  a  dofe,  not  exceeding  an  ounce,  in 
fine  powder,  proves  a  gentle,  though  effectual  purgative 
in  many  cafes.  Angelus  Sala  relates,  that  he  was  cured 
of  an  habitual  colic,  by  purging  himfelf,  a  few  times,  with 
two  drams  of  this  fait,  although  he  had  tried  many  other 
medicines  to  no  purpofe, 

TARTARY.  The  Tartars  are  at  prefent  matters  of 
a  third  part  of  Afia,  and  their  country  (commonly  called 
Great  Tartary,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Letter,  which  is 
in  Europe)  is  fituated  between  feventy-five  and  an  hundred 
and  fifty  degrees  of  longitude,  and  from  thirty-eight  to 
fifty-two  degrees  of  north  latitude,  thefe  people  now  pof- 
feffing  all  the  north  of  Afia,  and  at  prefent  divided  into 
three  different  nations,  viz.  the  Tartars,  properly  fo  called  ; 
the  Calmoucks,  and  the  Moungales ;  for  though  all  fhofe 
Pagans  that  are  difperfed  about  Siberia,  are  without  doubt 
defcendcd  from  the  Tartars,  yet  they  are  not  now  consi- 
dered as  a  part  of  them,  but  regarded  as  a  favage  people. 
The  Tartars,  particularly  fo  named,  inhabit  the  weftern 
parts  towards  the  Cafpian  fes,  and  are  all  Mahometans  ; 
the  Calmoucks  are  in  the  middle  of  Great  Tartary  ;  and 
the  Moungales  near  the  Oriental  fea,  but  both  idolaters. 
The  firft  are  fubdivided  into  many  branches;  and  the 
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Moungales  into  tribes,  or  branches  of  tribes :  and  Great 
Tartary  does  riot  belong  to  one  fovereign  only  (as  many 
have  believed)  but  is  pofleffed  by  the  czar  of  Mufcovy, 
the  emperor  of  China,  and  by  many  petty  chans,  or  prin- 
ces, who  reign  over  large  provinces. 

This  vaft  country  is  under  the  fineft  climate  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  of  an  extraordinary  goodnefs  and  fertility;  but 
as  it  is  one  of  the  higheft  tradts  of  inhabited  land,  it  wants 
water  in  many  parts,  though  warned  by  nine  principal 
rivers,  viz.  the  Amur,  Schingal,  Sctingaj  Jenifea,  Amu, 
Khefell,  Jaick,  Irtis,  and  the  Oby,  and  therefore  is  only 
cultivated  on  their  borders,  arid  this  but  juft  where  necef- 
fity  drives  the  inhabitants  to;  for  the  Calmoucks  and 
Moungales  never  ufe  any  agriculture,  and  only  live  on 
what  their  cattle  produce  them ;  and  their  vagabond  life 
is  owing  to  their  want  of  farming,  which  conftrains  them 
to  change  their  habitations  in  conformity  to  the  feafons, 
occupying  the  northern  country  in  the  fummer,  and  the 
fouthern  in  the  winter. 

And  Great  Tartary  has  this  particularity,  that  it  pro- 
duces ho  trees  of  any  height,  except  towards  the  frontiers, 
and  there  only  in  fome  few  places  ;  for  all  that  are  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  are  only  fhrubs,  not  exceeding 
rhan's  height;  but  in   recompence  hereof,  the  mountains 
furnifh  the  natives  with  a  large  quantity  of   wild  goats, 
white  bears,  black   foxes,  ermines,   fables,  and   gluttons 
(a  flefh-eating  animal,  a  little  fmallerthan  a  Wolfe)  whofe 
furs,  with  rhubarb,   ginfeng  root,  filk,  wool  and   mufk, 
conftitute  the  trade  of  the  northern,  eaftern,  and  fouthern 
part  of  the  country ;  but  the  Tartars  which   inhabit  the 
weft,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  regard  all  trade  as 
a  matter  beneath  them,  and  glory  in  robbing  the  mer- 
chants who  pafs  through  their  territories,  or  at  leaft  exaft 
fo  on  them,  as  to  make  them  lofe  all  defire  of  returning 
among  them  ;  and  indeed,  all  thefe  Mahometan  Tartars 
live  on  the  rapine  and  fpoil,  which  they  pillage  from  their 
neighbours,  whether  in  peace  or  war ;  in  which  they  are 
very  different  from  the  Calmoucks  and  Moungales,  who, 
although  they  are  Pagans,  live  quietly  on  the  produfls  of 
their  flocks,  and  offend  no  one,  unlefs  they  are  firft  mo- 
lefted  :  of  thefe  fome  have  fixed  habitations,  though  others 
have  neither  towns  nor  villages,  but  live  in  tents,  and 
wander  from  one   place   to    another,    according  as  the 
conveniency   of  pafturage   invites;    and   they  all  fupport 
themfelves  by  equinine  food,  as  we  do  by  that  of  oxen  and 
cows,  of  which  latter  they  rarely  eat,  but  live  chiefly  on 
horfe  flefh,  and  make  ufe  of  mare's  milk,  as  the  Europeans 
do  of  that  of  their  kine.     The  Tartars  have  fo  ftrong  a 
paffion  for  the  colour  red,  that  not  only  their  princes  and 
ladies,  but  even  the  common  people  (through  all  the  north 
of  Alia)  would  do  more  for  a  piece  of  fluff  with  this  dye, 
than  for  four  times  the  value  in  gold  and  filver. 

The  chief  city  of  the  eaftern,  or  Nieucheu-Moungales, 
is  Naun;  that  of  the  weftern,  or  Calcha-Moungales,  Ar- 
gunfkoy.  The  kingdom  of  Tangut,  or  Baghargar,  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  fouthern  is  properly 
called  Tibet;  this  kingdom  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Calmoucks,  and  is  the  peculiar  patrimony  of  Dala-Lama, 
th«  fovereign  pontiff  of  all  the  Pagan  Tartars,  who  by 
fome  has  been  confounded  with  Prefter-John.  The  ca- 
pital of  this  kingdom  is  Barantola,  in  whofe  neighbour- 
hood is  gathered  a  quantity  of  rhubarb,  &c.  and  at  Tar- 
zinda  is  a  mine  of  gold  extremely  rich,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  feparate  the  lands  of  Contaifch,  from 
thofe  of  China,  to  the  eaft  of  the  deferts  of  Goby,  of 
which  the  Chinefe  have  taken  poffeffion,  and  have  efta- 
blifhed  here  fome  colonies  of  the  Moungalians.  See 
Boucharie,  Calmoucks. 
TASOT.     See  Cobde. 

TASSEL-MAKERS.  Thefe  are  more  frequently  wo- 
men than  men.  They  make  taffels  for  pulpit-cufbions, 
window-curtains,  cords,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  ufes. 
Thefe  taffels  are  madj  of  gold  or  filver  thread,  filk,  mo- 
hair, or  worfted,  worked  over  a  mould.  When  taffels 
were  worn  by  the  ladies  to  their  manteels,  this  was  an  ex- 
ceeding good  employment,  and  many  families  got  a  gen- 
teel maintenance  by  it;  but  now,  I  believe,  it  is  hardly 
worth  learning.  The  makers  take  girls  out  of  the  fchools, 
and  parifh  children  with  little  or  no  money;  who,  if  good 
hands,  may,  when  out  of  their  time,  be  able  to  get  fix  or 
eight  (hillings  a  week  as  joumeywomen  ;  or  may  fet  up 


with  a  very  little;  all  materials  being  found  by  the  lace  of 
worfted-men,  their  employers. 

TAWING,  fkinning,  the  art  or  manner  of  preparing  or 
dfefling  fkins  in  white,  to  fit  them  for  ufe  in  divers  manu- 
factures, particularly  gloves,   purfes,  &c. 

All  kinds  of  fkins  may  be  tawed  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  thofe 
of  fheep,  lambs,  kids,  and  goats,  that  are  ufed  to  be  dreffed 
this  way,  as  being  thofe  fitteft  for  gloves. 

TAX,  was  fuch  a  tribute  as  being  certainly  rated  upon 
eveiy  town,  was  wont  to  be  yearly  paid,  but  now  not 
without  confent  in  parliament,  as  fubfidies  are.  It  differs 
from  a  fubfidy  in  this,  that  it  is  always  certain,  as  it  is  fet 
down  in  the  exchequer  book,  and  levied  in  general  of 
every  town,  and  not  particularly  of  every  man. 

It  is  alfo  called  a  fifteenth,  flat.  14  Ed.  3.  Ji.  t.  c.  20. 
and  9  Hen.  IV.  c.  7. 

It  feems  that  in  ancient  time,  this  tax  Was  impdfed  by 
the  king  at  his  pleafure ;  but  Edward  the  Firlt,  bound 
himfelf  and  his  fucceffors,  from  that  time  forward,  not  to 
levy  it  but  by  confent  of  the  realm,  Jlat.  25  Ea.  I,  e.  5. 

Taxes  granted  to  the  king  {hall  not  be  drawn  into  cuf- 
toms.     Conf.  Chart.  25  Ed.  I.  c.  5. 

Aid  fhall  not  betaken  out  but  by  common  affent.  Conf, 
Chart.  25  Ed.  I.  c.  6.   13  Car.  II.  Ji.  1.  c.  4. 

No  tallage  or  aid  fhall  be  taken  without  common  affent, 
flat.,  de  tallag.  non  conced,  34  Ed.  l.Ji.  4.  c.  1. 

Aids  granted  to  the  king  fhall  be  levied  after  the  old 
manner,   1  Ed.  III.  Ji.  2.  c.  6. 

Impofitions  fhall  not  be  fet  upon  ftaple  merchandize 
without  affent  of  parliament,  45  Ed.  III.  c.  4.   11  R.  II, 

CO. 

Goods  fhall  be  charged  to  a  fifteen,  where  they  were  at 
the  time  of  granting  it,  9  H.  IV.  c.  7. 

A  collector  of  fifteens  fhall  have  debt  againft  his  compa- 
nions for  what  he  fhall  pay  in  their  default,  <)H.  V '.  Ji, 
2.  c.  10. 

A  collector  in  a  city  fhall  not  be  appointed  in  a  county, 
unlefs  he  have  lands  of  the  value  of  five  pounds  a  year,  18 
H.  VI.  c  5. 

Subfidies  granted,  3i#.VI.  c.  8.   \lH.  VII.  c.  10. 

The  fubjedts  fhall  not  be  charged  with  any  charge  in  na- 
ture of  a  benevolence,   I  R.  III.  c.  2. 

Collectors  of  public  money  may  plead  the  general  ifTue,  ■ 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  17. 

A  tax  laid  on  flocks  in  trade,  1  Ann.Ji.  2.  c.  15, 

Duty  on  places  and  penfions,  31  Geo.  II.  c.  22. 

Military  offices  exempted,   31  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  f.  24. 

Duties  on  places,  &c.  how  paid,  32  Geo.  II.  c.  33. 

Offences  againft  a£ts  for  paying  land-tax,  &c.  excepted 
out  of  general  pardon,  a  Geo.  II.  c.  52.  /.  28,35,  39. 
See.  20  Fin.  Abr.  157—162. 

TAYLOR.  This  is  a  trade  too  well  known  to  need  a 
particular  defcription.  Though  cuftom  has  rendered  the 
taylor  contemptible  among  the  vulgar ;  yet,  to  many  who 
think  themfelves  very  pretty  gentlemen,  he  is  a  man  of 
vaft  importance :  fince  to  him,  their  barber,  and  dancing- 
mafter,  they  owe  the  high  advantage  of  being  acceptable 
to  the  ladies,  who  are  too  frequently  fond  of  the  mere  out- 
fide,  and  prefer  a  fool  decked  out  in  lace  and  embroidery  to 
the  man  of  fenfe  in  a  plain  habit.  The  lad  intended  for 
this  bufinefs  fhould  have  good  eyes,  a  tolerable  genteel 
perfon,  and  a  good  behaviour,  as  his  fuccefs  in  trade  will 
a  good  deal  depend  there ;  for  an  aukward  taylor  will  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  fine  gentlemen,  who  make  drefs  a 
matter  of  vaft  concern,  and  thefe  are  perhaps  the  taylor's 
beft  cuftomers  :  but  as  to  learning,  very  little  is  necef- 
fary,  more  than  writing  and  accounts.  The  taylors  take 
with  an  apprentice  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds,  their  work* 
ing  hours  are  from  fix  to  eight ;  but  in  cafes  of  public 
mourning,  or  other  extraordinary  occafions,  they  work 
all  night,  and  on  Sundays.  As  journeymen,  they  get  in 
general  fifteen  fhillings  a  week  when  employed  ;  but  are 
often  out  of  bufinefs  in  winter,  except  they  are  uncom- 
mon good  hands.  Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  will  fet 
up  one  in  a  middling  way,  though  fome  at  the  court  end 
of  the  town  employ  as  many  thoufands. 

Regulations  of  journeymen  taylors  in  London,  7  Geo, 
l.Ji.  r.  c.  13. 

TEA,  or  The  a,  the  leaf  of  a  fhrub,  growing  in  fe- 
veral  provinces  of  China,  Japan,  and  Siam. 

The 
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The  people  who  deal  in  tea  diflinguifh  a  vaft  many 
kinds  of  it,  as  they  differ  in  colour,  flavour,  and  in  fize 
pf  the  leaf.  Thefe  are  all,  however,  the  leaves  of  the 
fame  tree,  only  differing  according  to  the  feafons  at  which 
they  are  gathered,  and  the  manner  of  their  drying.  To 
enumerate  thofe  feveral  fub-diftinftions  mure  and  lefs, 
the  general  divifion  is  into  three  kinds  :  the  ordinary  green 
tea,  the  fine  green  tea,  and  the  bohea ;  to  one  or  other  of 
thefe  all  the  other  kinds  may  be  referred. 

The  orientals  extol  tea  as  the  greateft  of  all  medicines, 
and  make  it  a  remedy  for  almoft  all  diforders.  We  do  not 
find  fuch  wonderful  effects  from  it  here,  and  fome  haveat- 
tribut.  d  this  to  our  intemperate  way  of  living,  or  to  our 
not  taking  the  tea  in  fufficient  ftrength  and  quantity.  It 
is  more  probable-,  however,  that  the  Chinefe  and  Japo- 
nefe,  in  the  manner  of  the  Eaft  in  all  other  things,  cry 
up  what  is  of  any  value,  much  more  than  it  deferves. 

Tea,  moderately  and  properly  taken,  afts  as  a  gentle  af- 
tringent  and  corroborative.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  is  good  againft  naufeous  indigettions  and 
diarrhoea's.  It  afts  alfo  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic;  but 
its  virtues,  in  thefe  particulars,  are  in  a  great  meafure  to 
be  attributed  to  the  quantity  of  warm-water  drank  on  the 
occafion.  The  leaves,  in  powder,  aft  as  an  aftringent, 
but  have  nothing  of  this  diuretic  quality.  The  good  qua- 
lities of  tea  do  not  prevent  its  often  doing  harm.  The  im- 
moderate ufe  of  it  has  been  very  prejudicial  to  many,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  all.  Even  in  China,  where  the 
virtues  of  it  are  fo  much  extolled,  the  people,  who  drink 
it  to  great  excefs,  are  often  thrown  into  a  diabetes,  and 
die  emaciated  by  it. 

Tea,  counterfeited,  adulterated,  manufactured  with  terra 
Japonica,  or  any  drug,  or  mixed  with  any  ingredient,  is 
forfeited,  with  the  ingredients,  and  one  hundred  pounds. 
II  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  /  5. 

May  not  be  imported  but  from  the  place  of  its  growth, 
though  formerly  exported  from  hence,  nor  upon  any  other 
pretence,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  f.  7. 

The  importation  from  any  foreign  parts  by  licence  re- 
pealed, 6  and  7  W.  III.  c.  7.  f.  3.  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  f. 
6.     6  Geo.  I.  c.  2r.  f,  45,  46.     7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /.  12. 

Tea,  feized,  which  cannot  be  fold  at  a  public  fale  for 
five  fhillings  per  pound,  may  be  burnt,  or  otherwife  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  feizer  rewarded  as  the  commiflioners 
fhall  think  fit,  not  exceeding  eighteen-pence  per  pound, 
12  Gee.  I.  c.28.  f.  3. 

Any  dealers  in  tea,  who  fhall  dye,  fabricate,  or  manu- 
facture any  floe-leaves,  liquorice  leaves,  or  leaves  of  tea 
that  have  been  ufed,  or  of  any  other  tree,  fhrub,  or  plant, 
in  imitation  of  tea;  or  fhall  mix  or  dye  fuch  leaves  with 
terra  Japonica,  fugar,  melaffes,  clay,  logwood,  or  any 
other  ingredients,  or  materials;  or  fhall  fell  or  expofe  to 
fale,  or  have  in  their  poffeffion  any  fuch  leaves,  are  to  for- 
feit ten  pounds  for  every  pound  Weight,  \Geo.  II.  c.  \\.f.  1 1. 
Every  perfon  declared  at  the  company's  public  fale  of  tea 
the  beft  bidder  is  within  three  days,  to  depofit  with  the 
company  forty  fhillings  for  every  tub  or  cheft,  and  on  neg- 
left  or  refufal  to  make  fuch  depofit,  fix  times  the  value 
thereof,  and  rendered  incapable  of  bidding  for,  or  buying 
any  teas  there  for  the  future,  18  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  f.  7. 

The  Eaft-India  company,  if  the  tea  imported  by  them 
is  not  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  confumption  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  to  keep  the  price  upon  an  equality  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Europe,  may,  with  licence  from 
the  commiflioners  of  the  treafury,  import,  from  any  part 
of  Europe,  in  Britifh  fhips  legally  navigated,  what  they 
fhall  think  neceffary  ;  to  be  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
and  fubjeft  to  the  fame  fubfidies  and  duties,  rules,  methods 
and  directions,  as  tea  imported  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  18 
Geo.  II.  c.  26.  f.  10,  12. 

Upon  neglect  of  the  faid  company  to  fupply  this  market 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  tea  at  reafonable  prices,  the 
commiflioners  of  the  treafury  may  grant  licences  to  any 
ether  perfon,  or  body  corporate,  to  import  tea  from  any 
parts  of  Europe  in  like  manner,  and  fubjeft  to  fuch  duties, 
reftriftions  and  limitations,  as  if  imported  by  the  faid  com- 
pany, and  to  be  lodged  in  warehouses,  at  the  charge  of  the 
importer,  approved  of  by  the  commiflioners  of  the  cufloms, 
till  publicly  fold,  and  the  inland  duties  paid,  of  which  fale 
fix  days  notice  to  be  given  in  the  Gazette,  18  Geo  II,  c. 
26.  /  11,  12. 
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Exported  to  Ireland,  or  his  majefly's  plantations  ip> 
America,  the  bond  entered  into,  not  tobedifcharged  with- 
out a  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  colleftor, 
comptroller,  or  furveyor  of  the  port  where  it  fhall  be  land- 
ed, teftifying  the  landing  thereof;  the  certificate,  if  from 
Ireland,  to  be  produced  in  fix  months,  if  from  America, 
in  eighteen  months  from  the  date  thereof,  otherwife  the 
bond  may  be  put  in  fuit,  21  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  /  1. 

Tea  to  be  exported  as  above,  the  permit  received  upon 
delivery  of  the  tea  from  the  warehoufe  muft  before  the 
tea  is  Clipped,  be  delivered  to  the  fearcher  or  proper  officer 
of  the  port  where  it  is  entered  for  exportation,  who  muft, 
upon  fufpicion  of  a  deficiency  in  quantity  or  quality,  open 
and  examine  the  package,  and  whether  it  has  been  duly 
entered  outwards,  and  truly  indorfed  upon  the  entry; 
and  if  it  does  not  agree  in  quantity  and  quality  with  the 
permit  and  indorfement,  or  is  entered  under  a  wrong  de- 
nomination, whereby  his  majefty  would  have  been  de- 
frauded, it  is  forfeited,  with  the  package,  and  may  be 
feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer  of  the  Cuftoms. — 
If  otherwife,  the  officer  to  caufe  the  fame  to  be  repacked 
at  his  own  charge,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  him  by  the 
commiflioners  of  the  Cuftoms,  if  they  think  it  reafonable, 
21.  Geo.  II.  c.  14./.  I. 

Not  to  be  exported  to  Ireland,  or  the  Britifh  planta- 
tions, in  any  package  but  that  in  which  it  was  inported, 
or  in  any  quantity  lefs  than  the  intire  lot  in  which  it  was 
fold,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  tea  and  package,  21  Geo.  II, 
c.  14.  /  2. 

Entered  for  exportation  as  above,  the  package  to  be 
marked  by  the  fearcher  in  four  different  parts  on  the  out- 
fide,  as  the  commiflioners  of  the  Cufloms  fhall  direct; 
and  if  found  again  on  fhore,  is  forfeited,  and  may  be  feized 
and  profecuted  by  any  officer  of  the  Cuftoms  or  inland 
duties,  21  Geo.  II.  c.  l\.f.  3. 

All  tea,  above  the  quantity  of  fix  pounds,  found  in  any 
Britifh  fhip  arriving  in  Great  Britain  from  foreign  parts 
(except  fhips  employed  by  the  India  company)  forfeited, 
though  intended  to  be  reported  for  exportation,  28 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f.  1.    See  Arrack,  Coffee. 

TEA-MAN.  Thefe  traders  deal  very  largely  in  the 
article  tea,  and  frequently,  if  not  always,  fell  coffee,  cho- 
colate, and  loaf-fugar.  It  is  a  very  genteel  good  bufinefs, 
and  not  fo  dirty  as  the  grocer.  They  take  with  appren- 
tices from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds ;  give  about  twenty 
pounds  a  year  and  their  board  to  journeymen,  who  can- 
not commence  mafter  with  lefs  than  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  may  employ  one  thoufand  pounds  in  trade. 

TEAZEL,  or  Teasel,  carduus  fullonum,  or  the  ful- 
ler's thiftle,  a  kind  of  plant  much  ufed  by  the  fullers,  cloth- 
workers,  and  ftocking-weavers,  to  card  or  draw  out  the 
wool  or  nap  from  the  thread  or  ground  of  feveral  kinds 
of  cloths,  fluffs,  ftockings,  &c.  in  order  to  render  them 
clofer  and  warmer. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  with  great  care  in  feveral  parts 
of  France,  particularly  Normandy ;  and  the  exportation 
thereof  prohibited,  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  ufe  thereof  in 
the  woollen  manufacture. 

The  Item  of  the  plant  is  very  high  in  the  extremity,  as 
alfo  thofe  of  its  branches,  bearing  an  oblong,  prickly, 
yellowifh  ball,  or  bur,  which  is   the  part  ufed. 

The  largeft  bur,  and  thofe  moft  pointed,  are  efteemed 
the  beft,  and  are  now  called  male  teazels,  moft  ufed  in 
preparing  and  drefling  ftockings  and  coverlets  ;  the  fmaller 
kind,  commonly  called  the  fuller's  or  draper's,  and  fome- 
times  the  female  teazel,  are  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
finer  fluffs,  as  cloths,  rateens,  &c. — Thefe  fmaller  kind, 
fometimes  called  linnets  heads,  are  ufed  to  draw  out  the 
nap  from  the  coarfer  fluffs,  as  baiz,  &c. 
TECCALIS.  See  Abucco. 

TECOANTEPEQUE,  La  Trinidad,  Vatulco,  and 
•Realejo,  are  places  on  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  in  Spa- 
nifh  America,  between  Panama  and  Acapulco,  which  fervp 
for  ports,  where  all  the  traffic  of  Guatimala,  Leon,  Quax- 
aca,  Nicarague,  and  fome  other  provinces  of  New  Spain 
is  tranfacted,  which  confifls  in  cacao,  vanillas,  achiolt, 
or  rocou  (a  dying  herb)  indigo,  cochineal,  hides,  wheat, 
maiz,  wool,  fiigar,  cotton,  fait,  honey,  caflia,  wax,  and  in 
fome  other  of  the  produfts  of  Mexico. 

TELA,  a  fort  of  money,  or  rather  a  gold  medal  ftruck 
by  every  king  of  Perfia,  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  which 
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are  diftributed  among  the  people :  they  are  in  weight  like 
the  German  gold  ducat,  but  have  no  currency  in  trade, 
nor  among  the  merchants  :  they  are  alfo  called  Cheralis, 
which  fee. 

■  TELLER,  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  of  which 
there  are  four,  whofe  office  is  to  receive  all  monies  due 
to  the  king,  and  to  give  the  clerk  of  the  pell  a  bill  to 
charge  him  therewith.  They  alfo  pay  to  all  perfons  any 
money  payable  to  the  king,  by  warrant  from  the  auditor 
of  the  receipt,  and  make  weekly  and  yearly  books  both  of 
their  receipts  and  payments,  which  they  deliver  to  the 
lord  treafurer. 

TEMAN,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  at  Mocha  in  Arabia 
Felix,  containing  ten  memcedas. 

TEMPERING,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  preparing 
of  fteel  and  iron,  fo  as  to  render  them  more  compact, 
hard,  and  firm,  or  even  more  foft  and  pliant,  according  to 
the  refpedtive  occafions.  The  metals  are  tempered  by 
plunging  them,  while  red  hot,  into  fome  liquor  prepared 
for  the  purpofe ;  fometimes  pure  water  alone  is  ufed,  and 
in  effect  lockfmiths,  &c.  fcarce  ufe  any  other. 

Sometimes  a  composition  of  divers  juices,  liquors,  &c. 
is  ufed,  which  is  various,  according  to  the  manner  and 
experience  of  the  workman,  as  vinegar,  moufe-ear  water, 
nettle,  or  Spanifb  reddifh  water,  and  water  oozing  from 
broken  glafles,  foot,  fait,  oil,  distilled  wine,  fal  am- 
moniac, &c. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  had  fome  better  method 
of  tempering  than  any  of  the  moderns  are  acquainted 
withal ;  witness  their  works  in  porphyry,  a  ftone  fo  hard 
that  none  of  our  tools  make  any  impreiiion  on  it. 

TENANT,  fignifies  one  that  holds  or  pofTefles  lands  or 
tenements  by  any  kind  of  right,  either  in  fee,  for  life, 
years,  or  at  will. 

TENASSLRIN.  See  Malacca. 
TENDER,  in  a  legal  fenfe  denotes  as  much  as  care- 
fully to  offer,  or  circumfpectly  to  endeavour  the  per- 
formance of  any  thing  belonging  to  us  :  as  to  tender  rent 
is  to  offer  it  at  the  time  and  place  where  and  when  it 
ought  to  be  paid. 

Tender  is  an  offer  to  pay  a  debt,  or  perform  a  duty. 
In  every  plea  of  tender,  where  money  is  the  thing  de- 
manded  by  the  action,  and  the  debt  or  duty  is  not  dif- 
charged  by  the  tender  and  refufal,  money  may  be  brought 
in  without  leave  of  the  court:  but  as  other  things,  as  well 
as  money,  may,  where  a  tender  is  pleaded,  be  brought 
into  court,  this  is  with  more  propriety  called  bringing  into 
court  generally,  than  a  bringing  money  into  court.  In 
all  other  cafes  the  leave  of  the  court  muft  be  had,  before 
money  can  be  brought  into  court.  The  rule  under  which 
this  leave  is  granted,  is,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  ejectment  by 
a  mortgage,  founded  upon  a  particular  act  of  parliament. 
In  other  cafes,  it  is  founded  upon  that  difcretionary  power, 
which  is,  for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  veiled  in  the 
court.  By  the  difctetionary  rule,  it  is  fometimes  ordered, 
that,  upon  bringing  money  into  court,  all  proceedings  in 
an  action  {hall  be  flayed.  At  other  times  it  is  ordered, 
that  the  money  brought  into  court,  fhall  be  ftruck  out 
of  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  and  that  the  plaintiff  fhall 
not,  at  the  trial  of  the  iffue,  be  permitted  to  give  any  evi- 
dence as  to  this  money.  This  rule,  by  which  the  money 
brought  into  court  is  ordered  to  be  ftruck  out  of  a  de- 
claration, is,  from  its  being  more  frequently  granted  than 
that  by  which  it  is  ordered  that  the  proceedings  fhall  be 
flayed,  called  the  common  rule.  5  Bac.  Mr.  1. 

TERCERAS,  called  alfo  the  Azores,  are  nine  in 
number,  viz.  Flores,  Cuervo,  Fayal,  Pico,  St.  George, 
Gratioja,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Michael  and  Tercera.  Theie 
illes,  lying  between  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and 
Africk,  oppofite  to  the  coafts  of  Portugal,  were  difcover- 
ed  in  1439,  or  1449,  by  the  Portuguefe,  uninhabited;  and 
deeming  them  fit  for  culture,  they  immediately  fettled  co- 
lonies on  them,  and  their  commodious  fituation  in  their 
way  to  the  Indies  and  Brazil  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  fpeedy  peopling  them,  and  eftablifhing  a  considerable 
commerce,  especially  at  Tercera,  which  is  the  governor's 
refidence,  and  a  bifhopric. 

The  city  of  Acra  is  the  fole  port  in  this  ifle  (inacceffibl 
in  all  other  parts)  where  all  the  European  fliips  anchor, 
and  where  the  products  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  the 


other  iflands  are  brought;  though,  however,  the  fliips  of- 
ten touch  at  the  other  ifles,  to  puf  chafe  goods  at  hrit  hand, 
or  to  take  refreshments.  Wheat,  wine,  woad,  potatoes, 
and  hides  are  the  principal  commodhies  they  afford  ;  but  it 
is  on  the  woad  that  the  inhabitants  of  1  ercera  found  cheir 
chief  bufinefs.  There  is  notwithstanding,  a  large  quantity 
of  frefh  oranges  and  lemons  exported  trom  theie  illes,  and 
a  ftill  greater  preferved,  with  ieveral  other  fpecies  ot  fweet- 
meats,  of  which  thofe  atEayal  areefteemed  the  belt,  and 
the  Dutch  yearly  load  feveral  ihips  with  theie  commodities. 

The  imports  there  from  Portugal,  are  all  forts  of  mer- 
cery, linens,  fluffs,  fuftians,  fnk  stockings,  rice,  and  pa- 
per, with  fome  oil  and  fait;  and  the  inhabitants  likewife 
purchafe  considerable  parcels  of  Canary  and  Madeira  wine, 
their  own  being  weak  and  inefficient  for  their  consumpti- 
on ;  the  woollens  ufed  formerly  to  be  carried  all  from  Eu- 
rope, but  within  theie  fifty  years,  there  are  feveral  fabricks 
let  up  in  the  ifle  of  St.  Michael,  for  cloths,  druggets,  camb- 
leis,  I'erges,  and  hats,  befides  fome  lilk  stuffs,  in  imitation 
of  thole  made  at  Lyons  and  Tours,  which  has  fometimes 
nearly  fufficed  for  the  iflands  fuppiy;  and  the  flounlnn.g 
condition  they  weie  in  in  1717,  induced  fome  people  to 
think,  that  this  colony,  contrary  to  what  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  all  others,  would  foon  fuppiy  its  mother  country 
with  the  commodities  this  had  till  then  received  trom  it. 
But  as  the  fabricators  were  frequently  in  want  of  wool  and 
lilk  to  keep  their  looms  going,  it  mult  certainly  be  a  damp 
to  them,  and  gave  the  Frer.ui  hopes  of  retrieving  a  trade 
they  formerly  carried  on  by  the  way  ot  Lifbon,  to  their  no 
Imall  advantage. 

The  returns  made  to  Lifbon,  befides  thofe  of  thefe 
iflands  growth,  are  gold  coin  from  Brazil,  and  the  other 
produds  of  that  pari  of  America,  luch  as  while,  andMuf- 
covado  fugars,  Jacaranda  and  other  woods,  cacao,  &c. 

The  Englifh  now  carry  on  the  greatest  tiade  to  the 
ifland  of  Teicera  ot  any  nation,  where  they  load  the  afore- 
mentioned goous,  in  return  for  woollens,  iron,  herrings, 
pilchards,  butter,  cheeie,  and  fait  meat. 
TERNATE.  See  Molucca  Islands. 
TEKRA  i>  IRMA,  in  geography,  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  a  continent,  in  contra-diltinction  to  iflands. 

Thus  Alia,  the  Indies,  and  South-America,  are  usually 
diflinguilhed  into  terra  firma's  and  iflands. 

1  fiRRACiUEOUS,  an  epiihet  given  to  our  globe  of 
earth,  considered  as  confuting  of  land  and  water,  which, 
together,  constitute  one  mafs. 

TESSELLATED  PAVhMENT,  Pavimentum  tejel- 
latum,  a  rich  pavement  of  Mofaic  work,  made  ot  curious 
Imall  square  marbles,  bricks,  or  tiles,  called  teflelliE,  from 
the  form  of  dies.     See  Mosaic. 

TESTACEOUS,  in  natural  history,  an  epithet  given 
to  a  fpecies  of  fifh  which  are  covered  with  a  ftrong  thick 
fhell ;  as  tortoifes,  oysters,  pearl-filh,  &c. 

In  ftrictnefs,  however,  teftaceous  is  only  applied  to  fifh. 
whofe  ftrong  and  thick  fhell  are  enure  and  of  a  piece:  thofe 
which  are  foft,  thin,  and  coniift  of  several  pieces  jointed, 
as  the  lobster,  &c.  being  called  cruflaceous. 

But,  in  medicine,  all  preparations  of  fhells  and  fubftan- 
ces  of  the  like  kind  are  called  teftaceous  powders.  Such 
are  powder  of  crab's-claws  and  eyes,  hartfhorn,  pearl, 
&c.  Dr.  Quincey,  and  others,  fuppofe  the  virtue  of  all 
teftaceous  medicines  to  be  alike,  that  they  seldom  or  never 
enter  into  the  ladteals,  but  that  the  chief  of  their  action  is 
in  the  first  paflages;  in  which  cafe  they  are  of  great  ufe  in 
abforbing  acidities. 

Hence,  they  become  of  ufe  in  fevers,  and,  efpecially,  in 
rectifying  the  many  diftempcrs  in  children,  which  generally 
owe  their  origin  to  fuch  acidities. 
THAMES.     See  Rivers. 

THELONIUM,  is  a  writ  lying  for  the  citizens  of  any 
city,  or  burgeffes  of  any  town  that  have  a  charter  or  pre- 
scription to  free  them  from  toll,  against  the  officers  of  any 
town  or  market,  who  would  conftrain  them  to  pay  toll  of 
their  merchandize  contrary  to  their  faid  grant  or  prefcrip- 
tion.     F.  N.  B.  fol  226. 

THERIACA,  in  medicine,  a  name  given  by  theancients, 
to  fuch  preparations  as  are  chiefly  calculated  for  curing  the 
bites  of  poisonous  animals,  and  for  the  fame  reafongoodinall 
malignities.  It  was  firft  given  to  the  celebrated  compofition 
of  Andromachus,  which  is  one  of  our  officinal  capitals,  but 
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many  writers  fince  have  alfo  afcribeu  it  to  many  other  me- 
dicines of  like  form  and  virtue. 

THISTLE,  carduus,  a  name  common  to  divers  plants, 
vvhofe  flowers  are  compofed  of  feveral  little,  longifh  leaves 
ranged  clofe  together  into  a  fort  of  head,  and  whofe  leaves 
are  ufually  fquammofe  and  prickly.  The  moft  known  of 
thofe  plants  are  the  blefTed  thiftle. 

Milk  Thistle,  or  our  Lady's  Thistle,  carduus  ma- 
ria,  thedecoftion  whereof  is  by  fome  recommended  againft 
the  dropfy,  jaundice,  and  pains  of  the  kidnies. 

ST.  THOMAS.  The  ifle  of  St.  Thomas  (which  the 
negroes  of  the  coaft  call  the  ifle  of  Poncas)  took  its  new 
name  from  being  difcovered  on  that  faint's  day,  the  twenty- 
firfl  of  December,  1465,  in  feeking  to  difcover  a  way  to 
theEatt-Indies;  and  the  king  of  Portugal  fent  people  there 
in  1467. 

Its  capital  is  called  St.  Thomas ;  and  although  it  is  fi'u- 
ated  under  the  line,  and  the  heats  are  exceflive,  the 
Portuguefe  have  raifed  here  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  co- 
lonies they  have  in  Africk;  and  its  fituation  appeared  fo 
commodious  to  the  Dutch,  for  the  trade  of  Angola,  and 
its  neighbouring  coafts,  that  they  took  it  twice,  viz.  in 
1610  and  1641,  though  they  could  not  keep  it  ;  and  the 
Portuguefe  in  a  fhort  time  repaired  the  almoft  ineftimable 
damage,  which  their  enemies  did  there  on  abandoning  it. 
The  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  who  inhabited  and  cultivated 
it,  though  at  prefent  the  negroes  are  by  far  the  greateft 
number,  and  it  is  fuppofed  might  eafily  feize  it,  if  their 
natural  floth  and  cowardice,  joined  to  their  aptitude  for  fla- 
very,  did  not  render  them  uncapable  of  fuch  an  enterprize. 

Sugar  canes  and  ginger  grow  here,  as  well  as  at  any 
place  in  the  world,  and  make  the  principal  inland  trade  of 
the  ifle;  the  Portuguefe  cultivate  them  with  extreme  great 
care,  and  notwithftanding  the  exceflive  heats  of  fky  and 
fun,  they  are  feldom  deceived  in  their  expectations,  as  the 
crop  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  is  getting  in  every 
month  of  the  year.  Of  brown  fugar  here  is  commonly 
made  from  fix  to  feven  hundred  charges,  of  which  there  is 
yearly  carried  out  of  the  ifle  near  a  hundred  thoufand  roves 
(of  thirty-two  pounds  Portuguefe  each)  which  is  fent  to 
Portugal,  wrapt  up  in  its  leaves. 

The  other  produces  and  manufactures  of  the  ifle,  are 
diverfe  cotton  fluffs,  proper  for  the  negro  trade  on  the 
coaft,  fruits,  and  particularly  that  called  cola,  which  is 
a  nut,  in  tafte  like  a  chefnut,  and  which  is  trucked  with 
great  advantage  at  Loanda,  St.  Paola,  and  other  places  in 
the  kingdom  of  Angola  and  Congo,  from  whence  they  are 
tranfported  to  a  much  greater  diftance.  The  legumens  of 
all  forts  arrive  here  to  great  perfection:  Indian  wheat, 
millet,  manioc  (of  whofe  roots  the  caffave  is  made)  me- 
lons, potatoes,  figs,  bananas,  dates,  cacaos,  oranges  and 
lemons,  grow  here  in  abundance;  the  fheep  and  kids  are 
excellent,  but  the  beef  is  fmaller  and  not  near  fo  fat  as  in 
Europe. 

The  European  commodities,  which  the  Portuguefe  carry 
to  St.  Thomas,  are  linens  from  Holland  and  Rouen,  or 
others  fimilar  in  quality,  thread  of  all  colours,  thin  ferges, 
filk  ftockings,  Leyden  camblets,  Nifmes  ferges,  hatchets, 
bills,  fait,  olive  oil,  copper  plates  and  kettles,  pitch  and 
tar,  cordage,  fugar  moulds,  brandy,  and  all  forts  of  diftil- 
led  liquors,  Canary  wine,  olives,  capers,  fine  flour,  but- 
ter, and  cheefe. 

Befides  the  great  ifle,  fome  pilots  give  the  name  of  St. 
Thomas  in  general  to  fmall  iflands,  near,  and  even  to  fome 
very  diftant:  of  thefe  the  chief  is  Prince's  ifle,  difcovered 
in  1471;  that  of  Fernando,  Pao,  Poo,  or  Port,  that  of  the 
Afcenfion,  and  that  of  Annabon,  or  Bon  Anno;  it  having 
been  difcovered  on  New-year's  day,  even  that  of  St  Helena, 
although  at  a  great  diftance  from  that  of  St.  Thomas,  of 
which  in  its  place;  and  in  refpefl:  of  the  other  four,  no 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  them,  as  .the  fhips  bound 
to  the  eaft-Indies,  only  touch  here  for  wood  and  wa- 
ter, or  to  catch  tortoifes,  when  in  want  of  frefh  pro- 
vifion,  and  have  many  failors  fick ;  except  Annabon, 
where  the  Portuguefe  that  are  fettled  carry  on  a  trade  in 
cotton,  which  they  gather  in  great  abundance  here,  as  alfo 
hogs,  goats,  poultry,  variety  of  delicious  fruits,  palm  trees, 
tamarinds,   woods,   &c. 

THREAD.     Thread,  outneal,  to  what  duties  liable  on 
importation,  4  Will,  and  Mar.  c.   5.     Sifter's  thread,  ex- 
empt from  the  two-third  fubfidies,  7  Ann.  c.  7. 
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THREAD-MEN.  Thefe  traders  generally  keep  large 
fhops,  and  are  reckoned  genteel  tradefmen.  Many  of  the 
articles  they  deal  in  are  imported  from  abroad,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  finer  forts;  a  great  deal  of  which  are  brought 
from  Holland  ;  fome  alfo  comes  from  Scotland,  fome  from 
Ireland  ;  and  very  little,  and  that  principally  coarfe  thread, 
is  made  in  England.  This,  like  all  trades  that  have  nothing 
in  them,  but  only  buying  at  one  price,  and  felling  at  ano- 
ther, requires  little  genius  or  learning.  The  thread-man 
takes  with  an  apprentice  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds,  who, 
when  out  of  his  time,  will  be  able  to  get  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  pounds  a  year  and  his  board  as  a  journeyman;  but 
cannot  fet  up  genteely  as  a  matter  for  lefs  than  five  hundred 
or  one  thoufand  pounds. 

THROWSTER,  one  who  prepares  raw  filk  for  the 
weaver,   by  cleanfing  and  twitting  it. 

1 IBOSE,  an  Ea(t-India  coin,  being  one  of  the  rupees 
current  in  the  ftates  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  and  worth  dou- 
ble the  Gafana  rupee. 

TICAL.     See  Baat. 

TICK  and  Ticking,  to  what  duties  liable  on. impor- 
tation, 4  /Fand  M.  c.  5.  /  2. 

TIDES,  two  principal  motions  of  the  waters  of  the 
fea,  called  the  flux  and  reflux,  or  the  ebb  and  flow. 

Dr.  Halleyhath  made  the  following  abftradt  of  the  theory 
of  tides  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  author  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain moft  of  the  great  and  fupprizing  appearances  of  na- 
ture, is  no  other  than  that  of  gravity ;  whereby,  in  the 
earth,  all  bodies  have  a  tendency  towards  the  center,  as  is 
moft  evident;  and  from  undoubted  arguments  it  is  proved, 
that  there  is  fuch  a  gravitation  towards  the  center  of  the 
fun,  moon,  and  all  the  planets. 

From  this  principle,  as  a  neceffary  confequence,  fol- 
lows the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  and  fea,  and  of  all 
other  celettial  bodies :  and,  though  the  tenacity  and  firm- 
nefs  of  the  folid  parts  fupport  the  inequalities  of  the  land 
above  the  level,  yet  the  fluids  preffing  equally  and  eafily, 
yielding  to  each  other,  foon  reftore"  the  equilibrium,  if 
difturbed,  and  maintain  the  exa£r  figure  of  the  globe. 

Now  the  force  of  the  defcent  of  bodies  towards  the  center  is 
not  in  all  places  alike,  but  isftill  lefsandlefs,  as  the  diftance 
from  the  center  increafes:  and  Sir  Ifaac  has  demonftrated, 
that  this  force  decreafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  in- 
creafes ;  that  is,  the  weight  of  bodies,  and  the  force  of 
their  fall  islefs,  in  parts  more  removed  from  the  center,  in 
proportion  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftance. 

As  for  example :  a  ton  weight  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  if  it  were  raifed  to  the  height  of  four  thoufand  miles, 
which  is  fuppofed  the  femi-diameter  of  the  earth,  would 
weigh  but  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  or  five  hundred  pounds 
weight. 

If  to  twelve  thoufand  miles,  or  three'  femi-diameters 
from  the  furface,  that  is,  four  from  thg  center,  it  would 
weigh  but  one  fixteenth  part  of  the  weight  on  the  furface, 
or  a  hundred  and  a  quarter;  fo  that  it  would' be  as  eafy  for 
the  ftrength  of  a  man  at  that  height,  to  carry  a  ton  weight, 
as  here,  on  the  furface,  to  carry  a  hundred  and  a  quarter. 

And,  in  the  fame  proportion,  do  the  velocities  of  the 
fall  of  bodies  decreafe  :  for  whereas,  on  the  furface  of  the 
earih,  all  things  fall  fixteen  feet  in  a  fecond,  at  one  femi- 
diameter  above,  this  fall  is  but  four  feet ;  and  at  three  femi- 
diameters,  or  four  from  the  center,  it  is  but  one  fixteenth 
of  the  fall  at  the  furface,  or  but  one  foot  in  a  fecond  ;  and, 
at  great  diftances,  both  weight  and  fall  become  very  little; 
but  yet,  at  all  given  diftances,  is  ftill  fomething,  though 
the  effecT:  becomes  infenfible. 

At  the  diftance  of  the  moon  (which  fuppofe  to  be  fixty 
femi-diameters  of  the  earth)  three  thoufand  fix  hundred 
pounds  weight  isbut  onepound,  and  the  fall  of  bodies  is  but 
-fits  of  a  foot  in  a  fecond,  or  fixteen  feet  in  a  minute; 
that  is,  that  a  body  fo  far  off  defcends  in  a  minute,  no 
more  than  the  fame  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  would  do  in 
a  fecond  of  time. 

And,  as  we  faid  before,  the  fame  force,  decreafing  after 
the  fame  manner,  is  evidently  found  in  the  fun,  moon,  and 
all  the  planets,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  fun,  whofe  force 
is  prodigious,  becoming  fenfible  even  ar  the  immenfe  dif- 
tance of  Saturn.  This  gives  room  to  fufpefl,  that  the  force 
of  gravity  is,  in  the  celeftial  globes,  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  each  of  them;  and,  the  fun  being 
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at  lead,  ten  thoufand  times  (for  inftance,  though  he  is 
far  bigger)  as  big  as  the  earth,  its  gravitation,  or  attracting 
force,  is  found  to  be,  at  leaft,  ten  thoufand  times  as  much 
as  that  of  the  earth,  acting  on  bodies  at  the  fame  cJift ances. 
Whence,  alfo,  all  the"  furprizing  phenomena  of  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  he  fhews,  in  like  manner,  to 
proceed  from  the  fame  principles. 

If  the  earth  were  alone,  that  is  to  fay,  not  affected  by 
the  actions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  the  ocean,  being  equally  preffed  by  the  force  of  gra- 
vity towards  the  center,  would  continue  in  a  perfect  Uag- 
nation,  always  at  the  fame  height,  wichout  ever  ebbing  or 
flowing;  but  it  being  by  him  demonftrated,  that  the  fun 
and  moon  have  a  like  principle  of  gravitation  towards  their 
centers,  and  that  the  earth  is  within  the  activity  of  their 
attractions,  it  will  plainly  follow,  that  the  equality  ot  the 
preflure  of  gravity  towards  the  center  will  thereby  be  dis- 
turbed. And  though  the  fmallnefs  of  thefe  forces,  in  re- 
fpedt  to  the  gravitation  towards  the  earth's  center,  renders 
them  altogether  imperceptible  by  any  experiments  we  can 
devife,  yet  the  ocean  being  fluid,  and  yielding  to  the  leaft 
force,  by  its  rifing,  fhews  where  it  is  leaft  preffed,  and 
where  it  is  moft  preffed,  by  its  finking. 

Now,  if  we  fuppofe  the  force  of  the  moon's  attraction 
to  decreafe,  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from  its  center 
increafes  (as  in  the  earth,  and  other  celeftial  bodies)  we 
{hall  find,  that  where  the  moon  is  perpendicularly  either 
above  or  below  the  horizon,  either  in  the  zenith  or  nadir, 
there  the  force  of  gravity  is  moft  of  all  diminifhed,  and, 
confequently,  that  there  the  ocean  muft  neceffarily  fwell, 
by  the  coming  in  of  the  water  from  thofe  parts  where  the 
preffure  is  greateft,  viz.  in  thofe  places  where  the  moon  is 
near  the  horizon. 

And  this  may  fuffice  as  to  the  general  caufe  of  the  tides : 
it  remains  now  to  fhew  how  naturally  this  motion  accounts 
for  all  the  particulars  that  have  been  obferved  about  them  ; 
fo  that  there  can  be  no  room  left  to  doubt  but  that  this  is 
the  true  caufe  thereof. 

The  fpring  tides  upon  the  new  and  full  moons,  and  the 
neap  tides  on  the  others,  are  occafioned  by  the  attractive 
force  of  the  fiin,  in  the  new  and  full,  confpiring  with  the 
-attraftion  of  the  moon,  and  producing  a  tide  by  their  united 
forces;  whereas  in  the  quarters  the  fun  railes  the  water, 
when  the  moon  depreffes  it,  and  on  the  contrary ;  fo  as 
the  tides  are  made  only  by  the  difference  of  their  attraction. 
That  the  force  of  the  fun  is  no  greater  in  this  cafe,  pio- 
ceeds  from  the  very  fmall  proportion  the  femi-diameter  of 
the  earth  bears  to  the  vaft  diftance  of  the  fun. 

It  is  alfo  obferved  that  cceteris  paribus,  the  equinoctial 
fpring  tides  in  March  and  September,  or  near  them,  are  the 
higheft,  and  the  neap  tides  the  loweft,  which  proceeds  from 
the  greater  agitation  of  the  waters,  when  the  fluid  fpheroid 
revolves  about  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  than  when  it 
turns  about  in  a  leffer  circle ;  it  being  plain,  that  if  the 
moon  were  conftituted  in  the  pole,  and  there  flood,  the 
fpheroid  would  have  a  fixed  pofition,  and  it  would  always 
be  higher  water  under  the  poles,  and  low  water  every  where 
under  the  equinoctial :  and,  therefore,  the  nearer  the  moon 
approaches  the  poles,  the  lefs  is  the  agitation  of  the  ocean ; 
which  is,. of  all,  the  greateft,  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
equinoctial,  or  fartheft  diftant  from  the  poles.  | 

The  fun  and  moon,  being  either  conjoined  or  op- 
pofite,  in  the  equinoctial,  produce  the  greateft  fpring  tides  ; 
and  the  fubfequent  neap  tides,  being  produced  by  the  trop- 
ical moon  in  the  quarters,  are  always  the  leaft  tides ; 
whereas,  in  June  and  December,  the  fpring  tides  are  made 
by  the  tropical  fun  and  moon,  and  therefore,  lefs  vigo 
rous,  &c.  the  neap  tides  by  the  equinoctial  moon,  and 
therefore  are  the  ftronger. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  the  difference  between  the  fpring 
and  neap  tides  is  much  lefs  confiderable  than  in  March  and 
September. 

And  the  reafon  why  the  higheft  fpring  tides  are  found 
to  be  rather  before  the  vernal,  and  after  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, viz.  in  February  and  October,  than  precifely  upon 
them,  is,  becaul'e  the  fun  is  nearer  the  earth  in  the  winter 
moons,  and  fo  comes  to  have  a  greater  effect  in  producing 
the  tides. 

Alternate  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  tides  has  been  ob- 
ferved to  hold  true  on  the  coaft  of  England,  at  Briftol  by 
Capt.  Sturmy,  and  at  Plymouth  by  Mr.  Coleprefs. 


But  the  motions  hitherto  mentioned  are  fomewhat  altered 
by  the  libration  of  the  water ;  whereby,  though  the  action 
of  the  luminaries  fhould  ce..fe,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
fea  would,  for  fome  time,  continue  :  this  confervation  of 
the  impreffed  motion,  the  difference  that  otherwife  would 
be  between  two  confequent  tides,  is  the  leafon  why 
the  higheft  fpring  tides  are  not  precifely  on  the  full  and 
new  moons,  nor  the  neaps  on  thequaners;  but,  gene- 
rally, they  are  the  third  time  after  them,  and  fometimes 
later.  ' 

All  thefe  things  would  regularly  come  to  pafs,  if  the 
whole  earth  were  covered  with  fea  very  deep  ;  but  by  rea- 
lon  of  the  fhoalnefs  of  fome  places,  and  the  narrownefs  of 
the  ftreights,  by  which  the  tides  are,  in  many  places,  pro- 
pagated, there  arifes  a  great  diverfity  in  the  effect,  not  to 
be  accounted  for,  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  places  ;  as  of  the  pofition  of  the  land, 
and  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  channels  by  which  the 
tide  flows :  for  a  very  flow  and  imperceptible  motion  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  water,  where  it  is  (for  example)  two 
miles  deep,  will  fuffice  to  raife  its  furface  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  a  tide's  time;  whereas,  if  the  fame  quantity  of 
water  were  to  be  conveyed  upon  a  channel  of  forty  fathoms 
deep,  it  would  require  a  very  great  ftream  to  effect  if,  in 
fo  large  inlets  as  are  the  channel  of  England  and  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  whence  the  tide  is  found  to  let  ftrongeft  in 
thefe  places  where  the  fta  grows  narrowed,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  water  going  thiough  a  fmaller  paffjge.  Tin's  is 
moft  evident  in  the  ftreights  between  Portland  and  Cape 
le  Hogue  in  Normandy,  where  the  tide  runs  like  a  flaicej 
and  would  be  yet  more  between  Dover  and  Calais,  if  the 
tide  coming  about  the  ifland  from  the  north  did  not  check 
it.  And  tnis  force  being  once  impreffed  upon  the  water, 
continues  to  carry  it  about  the  level  of  the  ordinary  height 
in  the  ocean,  particularly  where  the  water  meets  a  direct 
obftacle,  as  it  is  in  St.  Maloes  ;  and  where  it  enters  into  a 
long  channel,  which,  running  far  into  the  land,  grows 
very  ftreight  at  its  extremity,  as  it  is  in  the  Severn  fea  at 
Chepttow  and  Briftol. 

The  fhoalnefs  of  the  fea,  and  the  intercurrent  continents, 
are  the  reafon  that  in  the  open  ocean  the  time  of  high  water 
is  not  at  the  time  of  the  moon's  appulfe  to  the  meridian, 
b,_t  always  fome  hours  after  it,  as  it  is  obferved  upon  all 
the  weft  coaft  of  Europe  and  Africa,  from  Ireland  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  in  all  which  a  fouth-weft  moon 
makes  high  water,  and  the  fame  is  reported  to  be  on  the 
weft  of  America. 

TIDESMEN,  are  certain  officers  that  belong  to  the 
cuftom-boufe,  and  are  appointed  to  watch  or  attend  upon 
fhips,  till  the  cuftom  of  the  freight  be  paid ;  and  they  are 
fo  called,  becaufe  they  go  aboard  the  fhips  at  their  arrival 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  come  up  with  the  tide. 
TIDE-WAITERS,  or  Tide-men,  certain  officers 
belonging  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  appointed  to  watch  or  at- 
tend on  fhips  coming  from  abroad,  to  fee  that  nothing  be 
landed  till  the  cuftom  be  paid. 

TIDOR  See  Molucca  Islands, 
TIERCE,  or  Teirce,  a  meafure  of  liquid  things,  as 
wine,  oil,   &c.  containing  forty-two  gallons,  the   third 
part  of  a  pipe. 

TILES.  The  earth  for  tiles  is  to  be  digged  and  caft  up 
before  the  firft  of  November  yearly,  and  to  be  ftirred  and 
turned  before  the  firft  of  February  following,  and  be 
wrought  before  the  firft  of  March  :  and  every  common 
tile  muft  be  in  length  ten  inches  and  a  half,  in  breadth  fix 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  thicknefs,  an  inch  and  half  a 
quarter;  roof  tiles  are  to  be  thirteen  inches  in  length,  and 
of  the  fame  thicknefs,  as  the  common  tiles,  &c.  And  if 
any  perfon  put  to  fale  any  tiles  contrary  hereto,  they  fhall 
forfeit  double  value,  and  be  fined.  Stat.  17.  Ed.  IV. e.  4. 
By  a  late  ftatute  pan-tiles  muft  be  thirteen  inches  and  a 
half  long,  nine  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  &c.  And  the  penalty  for  making  faulty  bricks  and 
tiles  is  twenty  fhillings  for  every  thoufand  fo  made,  Jlat. 
12  Geo.  I.  it.  35.     See  Bricks. 

T1LICHERY,  called  by  the  French  Tilceri,  on  the 
Malabar  coaft,  is  four  leagues  from  Bilapatam,  three  from 
Cananor,  (though  Mr.  Echard  puts  it  down  thirty  miles) 
and  only  one  from  Tremepatan.  The  Englifh  have  a  fort 
here,  and  prince  Onitri  gave  the  French  permiffionin  1670 
to  tranflate  their  factory  from  Bilipatan  here.     Its  trade  is 
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the  fame,  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  places  ori  this 
coaft,  with  the  addition  that  here  is  found  fome  fanders, 
and  from  this  kingdom  is  (hipped  a  great  deal  of  pepper  for 
Perfia,  Bailor*,  Mocha  and  Mafcati,  at  which  places  the 
fmalleft  grain  is  in  great  efteem. 

TILLAGE  is  of  great  account,  as  being  very  profita- 
ble to  the  commonwealth  ;  and  therefore  arable  land  hath 
the  preference  before  meadows,  paftures,  and  all  other 
ground  whatfoever  :  and  fo  careful  is  our  law  to  preferve 
it,  that  a  bond  or  condition  to  reftrain  tillage,  or  fowing 
of  lands,  &c.  is  void,  n  rep.  53.  There  are  divers  an- 
cient (tatutes  for  encouragement  of  tillage  and  hufbandry, 
as  the  4  H.  VII.  25  H.  VIII.  33  H.  VIII.  5  and  35  Eliz. 
Zljac.  I.      15  Car.  II. 

TIMBER,  includes  all  kinds  of  felled  and  feafoned 
woods  ufed  in  the  feveral  parts  of  building,  as  carpentry, 
joinery,  turnery,  &c. 

The  kinds  of  timber  are  numerous ;  we  fhall  only  men- 
tion fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  from  Evelyn's  Sylva,  &c. — as, 

r.  Oak,  the  ufes  whereof  need  no  enumerating :  to 
endure  all  feafons  and  weathers,  there  is  no  wood  like  it; 
hence  its  ufe  in  building  fhips,  in  ports,  rails,  &c.  For 
water-works  it  is  fecond  to  none,  and  where  it  ties  expofed 
both  to  air  and  water,  there  is   none  equal  to  it. 

2.  Elm.  This  felled  between  November  and  Febru- 
ary is  all  (pine  or  heart,  and  no  fap,  and  is  of  Angular 
ufe  in  places  where  it  is  always  wet  or  dry :  its  being 
tough  makes  it  ufeful  to  wheel-wrights,  mill-wrights,  &c. 
and  its  not  being  liable  to  break  or  fly  in  chips,  makes  it 
fit  for  drefTers   and  planks  to  chop  on. 

3.  Beech.  Its  chief  ufe  is  in  turnery,  joinery,  and  up- 
holftery,  and  the  like,  as  being  of  a  white,  fine  grain,  and 
riot  apt  to  bend  or  flit.  Of  late  it  is  ufed  for  building 
timber;  and  if  it  lie  conftantly  wet,  is  judged  to  out- 
laft  oak. 

4.  Afh.  Its  ufe  is  almoft  univerfal ;  it  is  good  for 
building,  where  it  may  lie  dry.  It  ferves  the  carpenter, 
cooper,  turner,  plough-wright,  wheel-wright,  gardener; 
and  at  fea,  for  oars,  handfpikes,  and  many  other  ufes. 

5.  Fir,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  deal,  is  of 
late  much  ufed  in  building,  efpecially  within  doors,  for 
flairs,  floors,  wainfcot,  and  moft  works  of  ornament. 

6.  Walnut-tree  is  of  univerfal  ufe,  unlefs  for  the  out- 
fides  of  buildings ;  very  fit  for  the  joiners  ufe,  being  of  a 
more  curious  brown  colour  than  beech,  and  lefs  fubjeft  to 
worms. 

7.  Chefnut-tree,  next  to  oak,  is  the  timber  moft  fought 
for  by  joiners  and  carpenters  ;  it  is  very  lading. 

8.  Service-tree,  ufed  in  joinery,  as  being  of  a  delicate 
grain,  and  fit  for  curiofities  :  it  alfo  yields  beams  of  con- 
siderable bignefs  for  building. 

9.  Poplar,  abel :  this  and  afpen  differing  very  little  in 
their  nature,  are  of  late  much  ufed  inftead  of  fir;  they 
look  as  well,  and  are  more  tough  and  hard. 

10.  Alder,  much  ufed  for  fewers,  or  pipes,  to  convey 
water ;  when  always  wet,  it  grows  hard  like  a  ftone,  but 
foon  rots  if  it  is  alternately  wet  and  dry. 

AbflraEl  of  an  del  of  b  Geo.  III.  for  the  better  Pre/ervation 
of  Timber  Trees,  and  if  Woods  and Underwoods ;  and  for 
the  further  Prefervation  of  Roots,  Shrubs,  and  Plants. 

The  prefervation  of  timber- trees,  or  trees  likely  to  be- 
come timber,  being  of  great  confequence  to  this  kingdom, 
it  is  hereby  enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June 
1766,  perfons  convicted  of  damaging,  deftroying,  or  car- 
rying away  any  timber-trees,  or  trees  likely  to  become 
timber,  or  the  lops  or  tops  thereof,  without  confent  of  the 
owner;  or,  in  any  of  his  majefty's  forefts  or  chafes,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  furveyors,  or  their  deputies ;  (hall 
forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  not  exceeding  20  1.  with  the 
charges  attending ;  and,  on  non-payment,  are  to  be  com- 
mitted, for  not  more  than  twelve  nor  lefs  than  fix  months ; 
for  the  fecond  offence,  a  fum  not  exceeding  30 1.  &c. 
and,  on  non-payment,  to  be  committed,  for  not  moie 
than  eighteen,  nor  lefs  than  twelve  months  ;  and,  for  the 
third  offence,  to  be  tranfported  for  feven  years. 

The  trees  deemed  timber-trees,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  aft,  are  all  oak,  beech,  chefnut,  walnut,  afh,  elm, 
cedar,  fir,  afp,  lime,  fycamore,  and  birch  trees. 

Perfons  convicted  of  plucking  up,  fpoiling,  or  taking 
away,  any  root,  fhrub,  or  planr,  out  of  private  cultivated 


ground,  forfeit  for  the  fiift  offence,  any  fum  not  exceed- 
ing 40s.  with  the  charges;  for  the  fecond  offence,  a  fum 
not  exceeding  5  1.  with  the  charges;  and  for  the  third  of- 
fence to  be  tranfported  for  feven  yeais. 

Perlons,  convicted  of  cutting,  damaging,  or  taking  away 
any  wood,  or  underwood,  poles,  flicks,  &c.  or  {hall  have 
any  fuch  in  their  cuflody,  without  being  able  to  account 
fat^factorily  for  the  fame,  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  any 
fum  not  exceeding  40  s.  wilh  the  charges;  and,  for  the 
fecond  offence,  any  fum  not  exceeding  5I.  with  the  char- 
ges; and,  for  the  third  offence,  are  to  be  puniihed  as  in- 
corrigible rogues. 

Power  is  given  tojuftices  of  the  peace  to  put  this  act 
in  execution  ;  and,  where  the  refpective  forfeitures  fhall 
not  be  paid  down  on  conviction,  the  offenders  may  be 
committed  to  hard  labour;  for  the  firft  offence  for  one 
month,  and  to  be  once  whipped;  and  for  the  fecond  of- 
fence for  three  months,  and  to  be  thrice  whipped. 

Perfons  hindering,  or  attempting  to  prevent,  feizing  of- 
fenders, forfeit  10 1.  to  the  perfon  convicting  them  ;  and, 
if  not  paid  down,  are  to  be  committed  to  hard  labour, 
not  exceeding  fix  months. 

Forfeitures,  not  otherwife  directed,  are  to  go  one  mo- 
iety to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  perfon  aggrieved. 
Convictions  are  to  be  certified  to  the  general  quarter- 
feffions,  and  filed,  and  the  conviiton  is  not  liable  to  be 
quafhed  for  want  of  form,  or  to  be  removed. 

Abfiracl  of  an  Afl  of  6  Geo.  III.  for  encouraging  the  Cul- 
tivation, and  for  the  better  Prefervation,  of  Trees,  Roots, 
Plants,  and  Shrubs. 

Divers  perfons  having  of  late  years  wilfully  and  raa- 
licioufly  cut  down,  barked,  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  tim- 
ber-trees, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  owners,  and  to  the 
difcouragement  of  planting  in  general,  fo  beneficial  to 
Great  Britain  ;  and  many  evil-difpofed  perfons  having  fre- 
quently entered  into  nurferies,  gardens,  &c.  and  carried 
away  roots,  fhrubs,  and  plants,  and  deftroyed  others  on 
the  fpot,  which  nurfery-men,  gardeners,  &c.  had  collected 
and  cultivated  at  great  expence,  fupporting  themfelves 
and  many  others  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  by  importing 
from,  and  exporting  the  fame  to,  other  countries  ;  it  is 
therefore  hereby  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  fecond 
day  of  June,  1766,  the  penalty  on  cutting  down,  fpoiling, 
carrying  away,  &c.  in  the  night-time,  any  oak  or  other 
timber-trees;  or  roots,  flirubs,  or  plants,  of  5  s.  value,  in 
any  garden,  nurfery,  or  inclofed  ground,  is  felony. 

The  court  is  impowered  to  tranfport  the  offender  for 
feven  years ;  and  the  aiders  and  abettors  therein,  and  per- 
fons who  fhall  buy  or  receive  fuch  roots,  {hrubs,  or  plants, 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  ftulen,  are  liable  to  like  punifti- 
ment  as  if  they  had  ftolen  the  fame. 

TIMBER-MERCHANT.  The  timber-merchant  im- 
ports his  timber,  from  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
where  it  is  produced,  as  deal  from  Norway,  wainfcot  from 
Sweden,  mahogany  from  Jamaica,  &c.  Thefe  goods  are 
fometimes  brought  him  in  his  own  (hips,  fometimes  in 
thofe  belonging  to  others  ;  and  he  returns  fpecie,  or  fuch 
Englifh  manufactures  as  the  different  countries  are  in  want 
of.  The  youth  intended  to  be  put  to  this  bufinefs  (hould 
be  extremely  well  verfed  in  arithmetic,  or  he  will  be  un- 
fit for  his  matter's  compting-houfe;  and  it  is  there  the 
principal  part  of  his  time  muft  be  fpent :  for  he  may  as 
properly  be  called  a  clerk  as  an  apprentice.  Few  other 
qualifications  are  neceflary.  The  timber-merchants  take 
with  their  apprentices  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds, 
who  muft  all  their  life  time  be  clerks,  except  they  have 
a  very  genteel  fortune  to  fet  up  with  j  for  they  are  not 
only  obliged  to  have  a  very  large  ftock  of  timber  in  their 
yards,  but  muft  alfo  give  very  confiderable  credit  to  car- 
penters and  mafter  builders.  Some  employ  in  this  trade 
eight  or  ten  thoufand  pounds,  and  perhaps  a  lefs  fum  than 
two  or  three  is  not  fufKcient  to  give  a  probability  of 
fuccefs  :  but  I  (hould  add,  that  all  who  keep  timber  vards 
are  not  merchants;  for  many  carpenters  buy  in  large 
quantities  from  the  importer,  and  fell  again  to  their  bro- 
ther carpenters. 

TIMOR.  Timor  and  Solor  are  two  ifles  of  the  eaftern 
Archipelago,  between  the  Cape  of  the  ifle  of  Celebes, 
and  the  ifle  of  Flores,  where  the  Dutch  have  fome  trade 
and  forts.     At  Timor  a  commerce  is  maintained  in  (laves 
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wax,  and  fanders,  of  which  latter  here  may  be  co'leiled 
yearly  near  two  thoufand  bahares  (of  rive  hundred  and, 
fixty  pounds)  and  Solor  produces  the  fame  commodities, 
though   in  much  lefs  quantities. 

TIN,  Stannum,  a  whitilh  metal,  fofter  than  filver, 
yet  much  harder  than  lead. 

Tin  is  the  lighteft  of  all  the  metals:  it  is  remarkable 
for  a  quality  that  no  other  of  them  has,  which  is,  that 
when  bent,  it  makes  a  crackling  noife.  It  is,  fometimes, 
harder  than  lead,  but  lefs  fo  than  any  other  of  the  metals : 
it  is  malleable  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  though  lefs 
fo  than  lead.  It  may  be  eafily  drawn  into  a  coarfe  wire  ; 
but  if  this  be  attempted  to  be  brought  to  any  degree  of 
finenefs,  it  fnaps  and  breaks  under  the  workman's  hands. 
.  Tin  is  lefs  fufceptible  of  ruft  than  moft  of  the  other 
metals :  it  is  very  little  elaftic,  and  fcarce  at  all  fonorous. 

It  melts  with  a  much  fmaller  degree  of  fire  than  any 
other  metal,  a  heat  but  a  little  greater  than  boiling  water 
being  fufficient  to  fufe  it.  It  melts,  before  it  grows  red 
hot,  like  lead;  and  fo  much  lefs  a  degree  of  heat,  even 
than  that  requifite  to  the  running  of.  lead,  is  neceiTary  to 
the  fufing  of  this  metal,  that  it  may  be  eafily  feparated 
from  the  other  by  eliquation ;  and  if  the  fire  be  kept  under 
a  mixed  mafs  of  the  two,  fo  low  as  to  be  juft  hot  enough 
to  melt  the  lead,  the  tin  will  all  run  off  from  it. 

Tin,  in  many  things,  greatly  approaches  to  the  nature 
of  filvex.  It  very  readily  melts  with  filver,  gold  or  copper; 
when  the  mixture  is  made  with  equal,  or  even  a  lefs  quan- 
tity, it  renders  them  extremely  brittle:  but  it  is  very  An- 
gular, that  if  it  be  mixed  in  a  much  larger  quantity,  they 
Sill  continue  pliant  and  flexible.  Two  parts  of  tin,  and 
one  of  copper,  make  a  mafs  more  rigid,  indeed,  than  tin, 
yet  malleable  and  ductile.  Silver,  of  all  the  metals,  ful- 
lers moft  by  an  admixture  of  tin,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
it  ferving  to  make  that  metal  as  brittle  as  glafs,  and  what 
is  worfe,  being  very  difficultly  feparated  from  it  again. 
The  addition  of  about  one  tenth  part  of  copper  to  tin 
makes  it  fit  for  the  common  ufes  of  life,  in  veflels  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  as  it  becomes,  by  the  mixture,  more  durable; 
a  little  zink,  added  to  this  mixture,  gives  the  metal  a  yel- 
low colour,  and,  as  it  is  mixed  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity, 
makes  it  fit  for  carting  of  cannon,  and  for  bells. 

Iron  readily  mixes  with  tin,  in  fufion,  if  the  fire  be 
brifk,  and  the  iron  be  heated  quite  hot  before  the  tin  be 
added.  Twice  the  quantity  of  this  metal,  added  to  iron 
fo  heated,  readily  runs  with  it  into  an  odd  fubrtance, 
which  is  very  white  and  bride,  and  readily  anfwers  to  the 
magnet.  This  has  been  ufed,  by  fome,  as  a  pretence  of 
its  not  being  iron,  and  that  the  loadftone  would  attract 
another  metal  befide  that:  but  the  fallacy  is  eafily  difco- 
vered  by  one  that  underftands  any  thing  of  metallurgic 
analyiis. 

Lead  bears  a  confiderable  admixture  of  tin,  without 
being  affected  as  gold  and  filver  are,  which  are  both  ren- 
dered brittle  by  it;  at  leaft,  its  effects,  on  this  metal,  are 
in  a  much  fmaller  degree.  The  very  vapour  of  tin  has 
the  fame  effect  with  the  metal  itfelf  on  filver,  gold,  and 
copper,  rendering  them  brittle.  Mr.  Corny,  a  metallur- 
gift,  had  been  long  plagued  by  thofe  vapours  from  a  piece  of 
tin  being  accidentally  among  his  charcoal ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  has  been,  that,  till  it  was  burnt  wholly 
away,  thofe  metals  had  been  rendered  as  brittle  as  glafs 
under  the  hammer,  by  only  being  fufed  under  thofe  coals. 
It  is  owing  to  this  property  of  tin,  in  making  the  metals 
it  is  mixed  with  brittle,  that  it  renders  them  fonorous. 
Mr.  Boyle  has  exprefled  a  wonder  that  tin,  which  is  itfelf 
not  much  fonorous,  fhould  on  mixture  with  copper  render 
it  more  fo;  birt,  if  we  confider  that  the  fame  fort  of  difpo- 
fition  of  parts  which  renders  metals  rigid  and  brittle  ren- 
ders them  fonorous,   the  myrtery  is  explained. 

The  proper  folvent  of  tin  in  its  true  malleable  ftate  is 
aqua  regla.  It  will  not  well  diflblve  in  any  of  the  other 
menftrua  of  the  ftronger  kinds,  nor  indeed  very  readily 
in  this.  We  are  not  however  to  wonder  at  this  difficulty 
of  folution  in  tin,  fince  we  find  it  contains  much  more 
luiphur  than  any  other  metal,  and  fulphur  is  not  one  of 
thofe  fubftances  that  are  to  be  difl'olved  by  acids.  That 
this  is  a  fa£l  we  find  by  putting  calcined  tin,  inftead  of 
common  malleable  tin  into  the  menftruum,  for  in  this  cafe, 
even  vinegar  will  difl'olve  it.  While  tin  is  in  its  malleable 
ftate,  the  weakeft  acids  diffulve  it  beft  :  verjuice,  and  it  is 


faid,  even  four  apples  boiled  in  tin  veflels,  acquire  a  tafte 
of  that  metal,  though  the  fhongeft  acids,  aqua  regia  ex- 
cepted, boiled  in  the  fame  veffels,  acquire  no  flavour  from 
it  at  all. 

Many  of  the  chemical  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  fulphur  could  be  thoroughly  purged  from  tin,  it 
would  be  no  longer  tin,  but  filver,  it  is  certain  that  the' 
two  metals  have  many  things  in  common;  if  diilolved  in 
aqua  regia,  tin  is  better,  as  well  as  filver  in  folution  with 
the  nitrous  arid;  but  the  cryftals  which  are  produced  from 
a  folution  of  it  in  vinegar,  after  it  has  been  calcined  for 
forty-eight  hours  together,  which  is  a  necefTary  ftep  to- 
wards fuch  a  folution,  (and  which  one  would  think  fhould 
bring  it  nearer  to  filver  than  before,  if  the  diilipating  its 
luiphur  were  the  way  to  do  it)  differ  wholly  from  thofe  of 
filver.  We  have  indeed  accounts,  in  many  authors,  of 
tin  being  made  to  yield  a  large  quantity  of  filver  by  pecu- 
liar proceffes ;  but  that  careful  experimenter  Mr.  Boyle, 
tells  us,  that  all  tin  is  not  to  be  expected  to  yield  thofe  ad- 
vantages in  the  fame  manner,  for  that  himfelf  had  feparated 
pure  cryftals  of  filver  from  one  parcel  of  tin  by  a  peculiar 
menftruum,  but  that  another  parcel  of  the  fame  metal 
would  not  anfwer  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  ores  of  tin  are  very  various,  as  it  is  found  blended 
with  all  kinds  of  fubftances,  with  marcafitic  and  ftony 
matter,  and  even  with  other  metals:  the  Germans  have 
lately  talked  of  finding  native  tin  in  the  perpendicular  fif- 
fures  of  fome  of  their  iron  mines;  but  there  feems  no  foun- 
dation for  the  opinion  ;  for  this  pretended  native  tin  wants 
the  firftof  all  the  characters  of  a  native  metal,  malleability. 
It  flies  to  pieces  under  the  hammer,  and  on  trial  in  the  fire 
proves  to  be  a  marcafitic  ore,  very  rich  indeed  in  tin,  a  very 
lingular  and  valuable  fubftance,  but  not,  as  pretended 
native  tin.  This  remarkable  ore  is  found  in  n0dules  from 
an  ounce  to  three  or  four  in  weight,  it  is  of  a  bright  filvery 
colour  like  the  white  arfenical  pyrita;,  but  covered  with 
a  coarfe  dufky  cruft ;  when  properly  worked,  it  is  the  rich- 
eft  tin  ore  we  have  met  with,  five  drachms  of  pure  tin 
having  been  feparated  from  an  ounce  ot  it. 

The  next  ore  to  this  in  richnefs,  and  that  which  has 
confequently  been  ufually  accounted  the  richett  of  all,  is 
the  tin  grain,  or  lapis  jovius.  This  is  an  ore  of  tin,  of  a 
fine  glofly  black  colour  on  the  outfide,  but,  in  thin  pieces 
held  up  againft  the  light,  it  is  tranfparent  and  yellowifh ; 
it  is  the  heavieft  of  all  the  metalline  ores,  and  is  of  a  very 
irregular  figure,  but  in  the  fineft  pieces  it  feems  to  approach 
to  the  fhape  of  thofe  cryftals  which  are  found  joined  bafe 
to  bafe,  without  any  intermediate  column.  In  fize,  it  is 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  large  walnut,  down  to  that  of  a  pin's 
head;  for  of  that  minutenefs  we  meet  with  fome  perfect 
tin  grains. 

After  the  tin  grains  we  are  to  mention  a  black  and  very 
heavy  tin  ore  of  an  irregular  figure  and  metalline  appear- 
ance; but  this,  though  it  promifes  very  fairly  by  its  weight, 
feldom  yields  fo  much  as  half  a  drachm  of  metal  from  the 
ounce  in  its  crude  ftate;  if  wafhed  indeed,  and  all  the  fo- 
reign matter  carried  off,  it  may  be  reduced  almoft  to  the 
purity  of  the  tin  grains  before  the  working. 

The  virtues  of  tin,  as  a  medicine  given  internally,  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  by  many  of  the  ancient  writers,  but 
it  has  lefs  credit  at  prefenr.  We  have  been  told  that  in 
difeafes  of  the  lungs,  and  in  diforders  of  the  head  and 
uterus,  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  equal  to  it ;  and  that  in 
convulfions,  epilepfies,  and  the  madnefs  ariling  from  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  it  was  a  certain  remedy.  Thefelaftare 
the  only  cafes  in  which  it  has  any  degree  of  credit  at  pre- 
fent,  and  that  is  rather  among  the  vulgar  than  the  phyfi- 
cians.  In  •epilepfies  we  have  known  half  a  drachm  given 
twice  a  day  for  a  long  time,  but  without  fuccefs.  In  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  great  cures  of  the  preventative  kind 
have  been  faid  to  be  wrought  by  it;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fay,  before  the  fymptoms  in  that  terrible  cafe  appear, 
whether  the  poifon  took  effect  or  not. 

In  the  manufactories  it  is  of  a  great  ufe  in  folderine, 
and,  when  amalgamated  with  mercury  and  a  little  biz- 
muth  added  to  make  it  run  thin,  it  ferves  in  the  filvering 
of  lonking-glafil-s.  By  calcination  it  makes  a  foft  powder 
called  putty,  which  is  of  ufe  in  the  polifhing  glafs  and 
gems,  and  alfo  in  the  making  of  enamels. 

Its  preparations  in  ufe  in  medicine,  or  generally  kept  in 
the  fhops,  are  thefe.   I.  The  Itanium  pulyeratum,  or  pow- 
dered 
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dcred  tin.  2.  The  fal  jovis,  or  fait  of  tin.  3.  The  d'ta- 
phorcticum  pulvcratum  joviale,  or  antihefiic  of  Poterius. 
And,  4.  The  aurum  mufivum,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  Mofaicum,   Mofaic  gold. 

All  wares  made  out  of  this  realm  of  tin,  or  mixed  with 
tin,  as  platters,  difhes,  faucers,  pots,  bafons,  ewers, 
flag°:ons,  goblets,  falts,  falt-fellers,  fpoons,  or  any  other 
thing  made  of  tin  or  pewter,  may  not  be  bought  or  bar- 
tered for,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  in  whofe  hands  foever 
found,  and  the  value,  25  H.  VIII.  c.  9.  /.  I.  33  H.  VIII. 
c.  4.  /  1,  6. 

TIN-MAN,  or  Tin-Plate-Worker.  The  tin 
man  receives  the  tin  plates  in  meets ;  he  beats  them  on  a 
polifhed  anvil  to  give  them  fmoothnefs  and  luftre  ;  he  then 
forms  them  into  a  variety  of  different  utenfils  ;  fuch  as 
kettles,  milk- pails,  fauce-pans,drinking-pots,  candle-fticks, 
canifters,  flower-boxes,  &c.  He  alfo  makes  the  frame  work 
or  mounting  of  lanthorns  and  lamps  of  tin,  and  fixes  in 
the  horn  or  glafs.  This  was  formerly  reckoned  a  mean 
employment';  but  now  the  tin-men  are  become  confidera- 
b!e  traders,  keep  large  handfome  fhops,  and  export  great 
quantities  of  the  goods  they  deal  in.  Many  of  them  fell 
lamp  oil,  and  contrail;  with  parifhes  or  gentlemen  for  light- 
ing their  lamps  by  the  year.  They  take  with  an  apprentice 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  who  will  be  able,  as  a  jour- 
neyman, to  get  about  twelve  or  fourteen  fhillings  a  week 
by  working  from  fix  till  nine  ;  or  may  fet  up  mafter,  in  a 
low  way,  with  one  hundred  pounds,  or  handlomely  with 
five  hundred  pounds. 

TINNING,  the  covering  or  lining  any  thing  with  melt- 
ed tin,  or  with  tin  reduced  to  a  very  thin  leaf. 

TINCTURE,  tinffura,  in  pharmacy.  The  precedes 
of  diilillation,  and  that  for  extracting  tinftures,  differ  only 
in  this,  that  the  former  can  take  out  thofe  lighter  parts 
only  which  are  able  to  rife  in  vapour,  and  the  latter  all  fuch 
parts  as  are  capable  of  being  fufpended  in  a  menftruum. 

The  management  and  rules  of  procedure  in  tinctures, 
elixirs,  medicated  wines,  vinegar,  decoctions,  and  infu- 
fions,  depend  upon  the  fame  reafon  and  principles;  thefe 
feveral  forms  differing  only  in  the  fitnefs  of  the  materials 
for  fufpenfion,  in  fluids  of  different  confidences,  and  the 
beft  manner  thence  arifing  for  drawing  them  out;  the 
principal  rule  in  all  which  is,  that  the  liquor  made  ufe  of 
for  a  menftruum,  or  vehicle,  be  more  or  lefs  fpirituous, 
as  the  ingredients,  which  are  ordered  in  it,  are  of  a  lighter 
or  more  fixed  nature;  and  the  times  of  (landing  indigeftion, 
either  hot  or  cold,  are  alfo  to  be  proportioned  accordingly. 

TIRE-SMITH.  This  is  an  ingenious  branch  of  the 
fmith's  bufinefs,  confifting  in  making  the  iron-work  be- 
lontnno-  to  the  carriages  of  coaches,  chariots,  chaifes,  &c. 
The  niceft  and  moft  curious  parts  of  their  work  are  fprings 
for  fpring  coaches,  and  other  vehicles  of  pleafure.  There 
is  oreat  variety  in  this  bufinefs.  The  matters  take  from 
five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who,  if  a  good 
hand,  will  be  able  to  earn  upwards  of  twenty  fhillings  a 
week  as  a  journeyman;  and  one  hundred  pounds  will  ena- 
ble him  to  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

TIRE-WOMAN.  Thirty  years  ago  this  bufinefs  gave 
many  women  in  London  genteel  bread  ;  but  now  the  ladies 
cannot  he  drefl'ed  with  elegance,  except  a  French  barber, 
or  one  who  paffrs  for  fuch,  by  fpeaking  broken  Englifh, 
adjufts  and  curls  their  hair  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  a 
crown  or  half  a  guinea  a  time.  Our  grandmothers  thought 
it  bordered  on  immodefty  to  appear  with  their  heads  un- 
covered ;  but  probably  our  grandchildren,  defpifing  fuch 
narrow  prejudices,  may  not  he  afhamed  of  going  naked 
from  the  waift  upwaids,  or  of  having  men  chamberlains 
or  dreffers.  We  believe  the  few  women  who  now  cut 
hair,  cannot  live  by  the  employment,  and  therefore  need 
fay  nothing  of  the  terms  on  which  they  teach  others. 

TITHES,  Tythes,  Tenths,  Decimje,  or  Dixems, 
the  tenth  part  of  all  profit  or  fruits,  both  predial,  perfo- 
nal,  and  mixed,  allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their  maintenance. 
Of  tithes  there  are  three  kinds,  viz.  perfonal,  predial,  and 
mixed. 

Perfonal  tithes,  are  thofe  due  or  accruing  from  the  profits 
of  labour,   art,  trade,  navigation,  and  induftry  of  man. 

Predial  tithes,  thofe  which  arife  either  from  the  fruits 
of  the  ground,  as  corn,  hay,  underwood,  flax,  hemp,   &c. 
or  from  the  fruits  of  trees,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cher- 
ries; or  from  the  produce  of  the  garden- 
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Mixed  tithes,  are  fuch  as  arife  from  beafts  and  other  ani- 
mals fed   with   the  fruits  of  the  earth;    as  cheefe,  milk 
wool,  lambs,  calves,  fowls,  &c. 

Predial  tithes,  again,  are  either  great  or  fmall. 

Great  tithes,   are  thofe  of  corn,  hay,   and  wood. 

Small  tithes,  are  thofe  of  flax,  which  are  predial;  and 
thofe  of  wool,  milk,  cheefe,  lambs,  ferrets,  &c.  which 
are  mixed. 

Impropriated  and  appropriated  tithes,  called  2lfo  infeo- 
dated  tithes,  are  thofe  alienated  to  fome  temporal  or  eccle- 
fiaftical  lord,  united  to  their  fee,  and  poffeffed  as  temporal 
goods. 

TOBACCO,  or  Tabacco,  a  medicinal  herb,  not 
known  in  Europe  till  after  the  difcovery  of  America  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  firft  imported  about  the  year  1560. 

The  Americans  on  the  continent  call  it  petum,  thofe  of 
the  iflands  Yoli.  The  Spaniards,  who  gave  it  the  name  to- 
bacco, took  it  from  Tobaco,  a  province  of  Yucatan,, 
where  they  firft  found  it,  and  learned  its  ufe. 

The  French,  at  its  firft  introduction  among  them,  gave 
it  various  names;  as  nicotiana,  or  the  ambaffador's  herb,, 
from  John  Nicot,  then  ambaffador  of  Francis  II.  in  Por- 
tugal, who  brought  fome  of  it  with  him  from  Lifbon,  and 
prefented  it  to  a  grand  prior  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,  and 
to  queen  Catharine  de  Medicis ;  whence  it  was  alfo  called 
queen's  herb,  and  grand  prior's  herb.  They  alfo  gave  it 
other  names,  which  are  now  all  reduced  to  the  origi- 
nal name  tobaco,  or  tobacco,  from  Tabaco,  given  it  by 
Hernandez  de  Toledo,  who  firft  fent  it  into  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Culture  and  Preparation  of  Tobacco.  Tobacco  is  cul- 
tivated in  feveral  parts  of  America,  particularly  in  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands,  Virginia,  &c.  where  they  are  forced  to  mix 
afhes  with  the  foil,  to  prevent  its  rifing  too  thick.  After 
fowing,  they  water  it  every  day,  and  on  very  hot  days 
cover  it  up,  to  prevent  its  being  fcorched  by  the  fun. 

When  it  is  rifen  to  a  convenient  pitch,  th.ey  tranfplant 
it,  much  as  we  do  lettuce,  only  at  a  diftance  of  three  feet, 
and  in  a  foil  prepared  with  great  care  :  when  replanted,  it 
is  kept  continually  weeding,  the  ftem  frequently  cleanfed, 
and  the  loweft  leaves  and  the  fuckers  it  puts  forth,  taken 
off,  that  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  fineft  leaves  may  have  all  the 
nourifhment. 

The  leaves  thus  referved,  being  ripe,  which  is  known 
by  their  breaking  when  bent,  the  ftalks  are  cut,  and  left 
to  dry  two  or  three  hours  in  the  fun  ;  after  which  they  are- 
tied  two  by  two,  and  hung  up  on  ropes  under  a  fhed  to-  be 
dried  by  the  air.  When  the  leaves  are  fufficiently  dried,, 
they  are  pulled  from  off  the  ftalks,  and  made  up  in  little 
bundles ;  which  being  fteeped  in  fea-water,  or,  for  want 
thereof,  in  common  water,  are  twilled  in  manner  of  ropes, 
and  the  twifts  formed  into  rolls,  by  winding  them  with  a 
kind  of  mill  around  a  (tick.  In  which  condition  it  is  im- 
ported into  Europe,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  tobaeconifts  for 
fmoaking,  formed  into  fnuff,  and  the  like. 

Befides  the  tobacco  of  the  Weft-Indies,  there  are  con- 
fiderable  quantities  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  the  coafts  of 
Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  the  ifland  of  Malta,  and 
Italy. 

The  marks  of  good  twift  tobacco,  are  a  fair  mining  cut, 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  that  it  has  been  well  kept. 

Tobacco  is  either  taken  by  way  of  fnuff,  as  a  fternuta- 
tory,  or  as  a  mafticatory  by  chewing  it  in  the  mouth,  or 
by  fmoaking.it  in  a  pipe. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  taken  in  little  longifti  pellets  put  up 
the  nofe,  where  it  is  found  to  produce  very  good  effects, 
to  attract,  a  deal  of  water  or  pituita,  unload  the  head,  re- 
folve  catarrhs,  and  make  a  free  refpiration  ;  for  the  fubtiler 
parts  of  the  tobacco  in  infpiration  are  carried  into  the  tra- 
chea and  lungs,  where  they  loofen  the  peccant  humours 
adhering  thereto,  and  promote  expectoration. 

Some  have  left  this  tobacco  in  their  nofes  all  night ;.  but 
this  is  found  to  occafion  vomiting  the  next  morning.  Ano- 
ther thing  charged  on  this  way  of  application,  is,  that  it 
weakens  the  fight. 

When  taken  in  great  quantities  in  the  way  of  fnuff,  it  is> 
found  to  prejudice  the  fmelling,  greatly  diminiflies  the  ap- 
petite, and  in  time  gives  rife  to  a  phthisis. 

That  taken  in  the  way  of  fmoak  dries  and  damages  the 

brain.     Borrhi,  in  a  letter  to  Bartholine,  mentions  a  per- 

fon,  who,  through  excefs  of  fmoaking,  had  dried  his  brain  to 
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that  degree,  that  after  his  death,  there  was  nothing  found 
in  his  fkull  but  a  little  black  lump,  confiding  of  mere  mem- 
branes. 

Some  people  ufe  the  infufion  of  tobacco  as  an  emetic ; 
but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  and  unjuftifiable  practice,  and 
often  produces  violent  vomiting,  licknefs  and  ftupidity. 

Bates  and  Fuller  give  fome  receipts,  in  which  tobacco 
is  an  ingredient,  with  mighty  encomiums  in  afthmatic  cafes. 
A  ftrong  decoction  of  tobacco,  with  proper  carminatives 
and  cathartics,  given  clyfter-wife,  fometimes  proves  of 
good  effect  in  what  is  ufually  called  the  ftone  cholic,  and 
alfo  in  the  iliac  paflion. 

A  drop  or  two  of  the  chemical  oil  of  tobacco  being  put 
on  the  tongue  of  a  cat,  produces  violent  convulfions,  and 
death  itfelf,  in  the  fpaceof  a  minute;  yet  the  fame  oil  ufed 
in  lint,  and  applied  to  the  teeth,  has  been  of  fervice  in  the 
tooth-ach  ;  though  it  mult  be  to  thofe  that  have  been  ufed 
to  the  taking  of  tobacco,  otherwife  great  ficknefs,  retch- 
ings, vomitings,  &c.  happen  ;  and  even  in  no  cafe  is  the 
internal  ufe  of  it  warranted  by  ordinary  practice. 

A  ftrong  decoflion  of  the  ftalks,  with  (harp-pointed 
dock  and  all um,  is  faid  to  be  of  good  fervice,  ufed  exter- 
nally, in  cutaneous  diftempers,  efpecially  the  itch  ;  fome 
boil  them  for  that  purpofe  in  urine.  The  fame  is  faid  to 
be  infallible  in  curing  the  mange  in  dogs. 

Sig.  Pauli,  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  an  ex- 
prefs  treatife  on  tobacco,  obferves,  that  the  merchants  fre- 
quently lay  it  in  bog-houfes ;  to  the  end  that,  becoming 
impregnated  with  the  volatile  fait  of  the  excrements,  it 
may  be  rendered  the  brifker,  more  fcetid,  and  ftronger. 

Tobacco,  not  of  the  Britifh  plantation?.  The  impofl 
having  been  fecured  at  importation,  if  the  importer  is  af- 
terwards defirous  to  difcharge  his  bond  before  the  expirati- 
on of  the  firft  fifteen  months,  he  is  to  be  allowed  a  dif- 
count  after  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum, 
for  fo  much  of  the  faid  fifteen  months  as  remain  unexpired. 
12  Ann./ejf.  2.  c.  8./.  3.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  J./.  I. 

lohacco,  of  the  Britifh  plantations.  The  importer  may, 
if  he  is  not  willing  to  pay  ready  money,  become  bound 
with  one  or  more  fufHcient  fureties,  (to  be  approved  by 
the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  of  importation)  in 
one  or  more  bonds,  for  payment  of  the  additional  duty, 
new  fubfidy,  fubfidy  1747,  one-third  fubfidy  and  impoft, 
within  eighteen  months,  to  commence  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days  after  the  matter's  report  of  the  fhip,  or  from  the  mer- 
chant's entry  within  thofe  thirty  days,  which  (hall  firft 
happen,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  f.  3.  21  Geo.  II.  c.  2.  f.  5. 

If  after  fuch  fecurity  be  given  for  payment  of  the  duties 
in  eighteen  months,  the  importer  be  defirous  to  difcharge 
his  bond  in  ready  money,  any  time  before  the  expiration 
thereof,  he  (hall  be  abated  upon  fuch  bond  fo  much  as  the 
difcount,  at  the  rate  of  feven  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum 
fliall  amount  unto,  in  proportion  to  the  time  unexpired, 
9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  /.  12.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41./  31. 

Upon  payment  of  the  old  fubfidy,  and  fecurity  of  the 
other  duties,  by  the  importer's  own  bond,  may  be  put 
into  warehoufes,  provided  at  his  charge,  and  approved  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms;  if  deftroyed  in  fuch 
warehoufes  by  fire,  the  duties  to  be  allowed,  12  Ann.  c.  8. 
/.  5,  6.    5  Geo.  I.  c.  y.f.  1.    24  Geo.  II.  c.  41./  32. 

Damaged  or  mean,  is  not  to  have  any  allowance,  either 
at  the  fcale  or  otherwife  ;  but  upon  the  merchant's  refufing 
to  pay  the  duty,  he  may  feparate  fuch  damaged  tobacco, 
by  cutting  off,  from  the  hogfheads,  fo  much  as  he  fhall 
refufe  to  pay  or  fecure  cuftom  for,  and  any  three  or  more 
of  the  principal  officers  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  fliall  caufe 
fuch  tobacco  to  be  burnt  or  deftroyed,  without  making 
the  importer  any  allowance  for  freight  or  charges,  12  Ann. 
C.8./.S.  1)  Geo.  l.c.  zi.f.  4. 

But  the  ftalks  may  not  be  feparated  from  the  leaves,  on 
pretence  that  the  fame  is  damaged  or  mean  tobacco,  9  Geo. 

I.e.  21./  5. 

Tobacco  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  having  received  da- 
mage on  board  by  ftrefs  of  weather  at  fea,  or  by  the  fhip's 
being  on  fhore  in  Great-Britain,  or  by  any  accident  after 
her  arrival  in  port,  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  may 
allow  the  importer  one  halfpenny  per  pound,  upon  his  re- 
fufing to  pay  or  fecure  the  duties,  and  feparating  it  from 
the  found,  in  order  to  be  burnt,  or  deftroyed  by  the  officers, 
fo  as  fuch  allowance  does  not  exceed  thirty  (hillings  upon 
any  one  fingle  hogfhead,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21./  13. 
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Allowance  for  draught  at  the  fcale,  to  be  only  eight" 
pounds  upon  every  hogfhead  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  or  more;  which  allowance  is  not  to  be  deducted 
upon  exportation,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21./  15. 

Only  tobacco  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  that  has  paid 
the  duties,  and  been  manufactured  in  Great-Britain,  may 
be  confumed  on  board  Britifh  (hips  of  war  in  any  parr  of 
Europe,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  refpeitive  places  of  their 
commanders,  or  purfers,  and  three  (hillings  per  pound 
weight,  6  Ann.  c.  22  ■  /.  13. 

Shipped  at  any  place  in  the  Britifh  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica for  Great-Britain,  after  the  twenty  fifth  of  March,  1752, 
the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  other  chief  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  there,  or  any  two  of  them,  are,  at  the  clearing  out 
the  veffel,  to  deliver  to  the  commander,  or  perfon  taking 
charge  of  her,  a  manifeft  under  their  hands  and  feals  of 
office,  containing  a  true  account  of  all  the  tobacco  taken 
on  board,  the  number  of  packages,  the  quantity,  marks, 
numbers,  and  tare  of  each  package,  and  at  the  fame  time 
tranfmit  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the  refpeitive  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  on  forfeiture  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  admiralty  in 
the  plantations,  where  the  offence  is  committed,  24  Geo. 
II.C.41./.1. 

The  perfon  having  charge  of  the  veffel,  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  his  port  of  difcharge  in  Great-Britain,  and  at  the 
time  of  making  his  report,  muft  deliver  the  faid  mani- 
feft to  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  there,  on  forfeiture  of 
one  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  collector  is  to  deliver  it  to  the 
land- waiters  appointed  upon  the  (hip,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41./  2. 

The  land-waiters  are,  from  the  manifeft,  to  enter  in  their 
books  (before  any  tobacco  is  landed)  the  marks,  numbers, 
weights,  tares  and  contents  of  the  feveral  packages,  under 
the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  and  to  caufe  fuch  landing 
mark,  as  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  (hall  direct,  to 
be  fet  upon  every  package,  and  are  to  enter  every  fuch 
landing  mark  in  their  books,  on  forfeiture  of  fifty  pounds, 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  41./.  3. 

Tobacco  may  not  be  imported  into  Great-Britain 
otherwife  than  in  cafk,  cheft,  or  cafe  only,  each  con- 
taining four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  of  neat 
tobacco  at  the  Ieaft,  on  forfeiture  of  all  the  tobacco, 
together  with  the  package,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41./.  20. 

Imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations  on  the  continent 
of  America  in  bulk,  or  otherwife  than  in  caks,  chefts,  or 
cafes,  containing  each  two  hundred  weight,  or  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pounds  at  the  Ieaft,  is  forfeited,  at  fix- 
pence  per  pounds  weight,  except  fmall  quantities  for  the 
crews  fmoaking;  two  thirds  to  his  majefty,  and  one  third 
to  the  feizer  or  fuer,   10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  21./  29. 

Exported,  no  debenture  to  be  made  out  after  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September,  1751,  nor  any  drawback  to  be  allowed 
upon  tobacco  imported  after  that  time,  unlefs  it  is  (hipped 
and  exported  from  the  fame  port  where  it  was  originally 
imported,  and  (if  unmanufactured)  in  theoriginal  package, 
with  the  fame  marks  in  and  with  which  it  was  import- 
ed, no  other  tobacco  being  put  therein,  nor  any  taken 
out,  except  ten  pounds,  which  (ball  be  allowed  to  be  ta- 
ken out  of  each  package  after  the  fame  is  weighed  at  im- 
portation, as  is  now  the  practice.  The  penalty  for  enter- 
ing unmanufactured  tobacco  for  exportation,  from  any  port 
but  the  port  of  importation,  or  in  any  other  package,  or 
without  the  fame  marks  as  imported,  is,  forfeiture  of  the 
tobacco,  and  two  hundred  pounds  by  the  perfon  who  en- 
ters it,  or  caufes  it  to  be  entered,  befideslofs  of  drawback;  and 
whoever  knowingly  exports  any  package  of  tobacco,  out  of 
which  more  than  ten  pounds  has  been  taken,  forfeits  twenty 
pounds  for  every  package  exported,  24GV0.  II.  c.  41.  /.  4. 

But  if  upon  landing,  the  tobacco  in  any  hogfhead  or 
cafk,  by  cutting  off  the  damaged  part,  is  under  the  weight 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  importer  may,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  land-waiter,  caufe  the  found  tobacco  to 
be  put  together  into  one  or  more  hogfheads  out  of  which 
the  damaged  was  taken  ;  and  the  land-waiters  are  to  enter 
in  their  books  the  exact  weight  of  the  tobacco,  with  the 
marks  and  numbers  of  each  fuch  hogfhead,  and  note  that 
they  were  refilled  in  their  prefence  j  then  fuch  tobacco 
(provided  the  quantity  in  each  hogfhead  is  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  weight  or  more)  may  be  exported 
from  the  port  of  importation,  as  if  the  package  had  not 
been  altered,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41-/  5. 
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The  perfon  who  enters  unmanufactured  tobacco  out- 
wards, muft,  before  fhipping  it  for  exportation,  indorfe 
upon  the  cocket  and  bill,  the  plantation  or  manifeft  mark 
and  number,  the  landing  mark  and  number,  with  the 
weight  of  each  package  at  the  time  of  landing  ;  alfo  the 
exporter's  mark  and  number,  with  the  weight  of  each  at 
the  time  of  entry  tor  exportation,  and  write  off  the  weight 
of  each  package  from  the  indentical  entry  thereof  at  im- 
portation. Every  perfon  refufing,  or  neglecting  fo  to  do, 
forfeits  five  pounds  for  every  package,  befides  lofs  of  draw- 
back ;  and  the  fearcher  is  not  to  admit  any  cocket,  unlefs 
marked  as  aforefaid,   24  Geo.  II.  c.  4-l.f.  6. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactored,  may  not  be  loaden  in  any 
veffcl  in  Great-Britain  with  intent  to  be  exported,  but  in 
cafks,  cherts  or  cafes  only,  containing  four  hundred  and 
twenty -five  pounds  weight  or  more  of  tobacco  in  each, 
on  forfeiture  of  the  tobacco  and  cafks,  &c.  containing  the 
fame  ;  except  packages  containing  famples  (hipped  and  ex- 
ported at  the  fame  time  and  place  with  the  cafks,  &c.  out 
of  which  they  were  taken,   24  Geo.  II.  c.  41./.  21. 

Exported  (though  manufactured )  in  any  package  but 
cafks  of  three  hundred  weight  or  more,  is  not  to  be  allowed 
any  drawback,  except  tobacco  cut  or  rolled,  9  Geo.  I.  c. 
11.  f.  14. 

Mixed  with  rubbifll  or  dirt,  or  any  other  thing,  (hall 
be  allowed  no  drawback  ;  and  every  perfon  who  fhall  enter 
or  fhip  fuch  for  exportation,  or  caufeit  to  be  done,  or  who 
fhall  enter  any  thing  as  tobacco  for  exportation,  which, 
upon  examination  by  the  proper  officer,  appears  not  be  fo, 
fhall  forfeit  all  the  goods  and  the  package,  and  fifty  pounds 
for  every  package,   24  Geo.  II.  c<  41.  f.  25. 

Manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  may  not  be  entered 
or  fliipped  for  exportation  in  any  veffel  not  of  the  burthen 
of  feventy  tons  or  upwards,  except  to  Ireland;  and  if  ex- 
ported thither  in  any  veffel  under  the  burthen  of  twenty 
tons,  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  any  drawback,  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  4-l.f-  25.   8  Ann.  c.  13./  20. 

Any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  apprehending  a  veffel  out- 
ward bound  with  tobacco  on  board,  not  of  the  burthen  of 
feventy  tons  or  upwards,  he  may  flop  and  detain  her,  and 
the  whole  cargo,  till  (he  is  admeafured  as  directed  by  6 
Geo.  I.  c.  21 ;  and  if  fhe  proves  to  be  of  that  burthen,  he 
fhall  not  be  fubjedt  to  any  action  for  damages;  butthe  malt- 
er  of  fuch  veffel  entering  and  clearing  her  out  as  of  that  bur- 
then, when  fhe  is  under  it,  forfeits  one  hundred  pounds  for 
every  fuch  offence,  24  Geo.  2.  c.  41./.  25.  8  Ann.  c.  13. 
/  20. 

Tobacco  exported  to  Ireland,  if,  upon  producing  a  cer- 
tificate, lefs  appears  to  be  landed  there  than  (hipped  from 
hence,  an  allowance  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  rrtay  be 
made   for   wafte   during  the   voyage,    6  Geo.   I.  c.  2i. 

/  48. 

Entered  for  other  foreign  parts,  if  landed  in  Ireland,  is 
forfeited,  and  double  the  drawback  ;  and  the  debenture  for 
the  drawback  is  to  be  void,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  i\.f.  49. 

Entered  out  for  any  other  place  than  Ireland,  the  export- 
er is  to  fwear  that  the  fame  is  not  landed  in  any  part  of 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  50. 

Imported  from  the  Britiih  plantations  in  America,  the 
importer  manufacturing  it,  or  delivering  it  out  to  be  ma- 
nufactured upon  his  own  account,  muft  firrt  deliver  to  the 
collector  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  im- 
portation, an  account  in  writing,  figned  by  himfelf  and  the 
manufacturer,  or  their  known  agents,  with  their  names  and 
places  of  abode,  containing  the  plantations  or  manifeft, 
mark  and  number  of  each  package,  with  the  narrie  of  the 
fhip,  and  time  when  imported,  the  landing  mark  and  num- 
ber, the  weight  at  importation,  and  the  weight  at  the  time 
of  delivering  it  out,  and  the  importer  muft  write  off  the 
weight  from  the  entry  at  importation.  The  penalty  for 
neglecting  to  give  or  fign  fuch  account,  or  knowingly  giv- 
ing or  figning  a  fraudulent  one,  is  thirty  pounds  for 
every  package,  by  each  perfon  concerned,  24  Geo.  II. 
r.  41/7. 

The  importer  felling  or  delivering  fuch  tobacco  out  of 
his  pofll-flion,  muft,  within  fourteen  days  after  delivery, 
give  to  the  collector  the  fame  account  in  writing,  figned 
by  himfelf  and  the  purchafer,  or  their  known  agents,  and 
write  off  the  weight  from  the  entry  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  fubje£t  to  the  fame  penalties,  as  in  cafe  of  delivering 
it  out  to  be  manufactured,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  f.  8. 


Removed  by  land.  Tobacco,  or  tobacco  (talks,  exceeding 
twenty-four  pounds  weight,  or  fnuff  exceeding  ten  pounds 
weight,  may  not  be  conveyed  from  the  place  of  importa- 
tion to  any  other  place  in  Great  Britain,  without  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  chief  officer 
of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  place  of  importation  ;  and  if  unma- 
nufactured, with  the  importer's  oath  thereto,  (if  the  im- 
porter applies  for  it)  that  the  duties  were  paid  or  fecured 
at  importation,  by  whom,  when,  and  in  what  fhip  im- 
ported ;  or  with  the  purchafer's  oath  thereto,  (if  he  applies 
for  it)  attefting  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  hogfheads 
out  of  which  it  was  taken,  from  whom  purchafed,  and 
when  ;  if  tobacco  ftalks,  or  fnuff,  or  manufactured  to- 
bacco, are  fo  removed,  then  the  certificate  muft  have  the 
importer's  oath  thereto,  (if  he  applies  for  it)  that  fuch  ftalks 
were  (hipped,  or  fuch  fnuff  or  manufactured  tobacco  was 
made  from  one  or  more  hogfheads,  for  which  the  duties 
were  by  him  paid  or  fecured  at  importation ;  or  the  pur- 
chafer's oath  thereto,  (if  he  applies  for  it)  that  fuch  ftalks 
were  ftripped,  or  the  fnuff  or  manufactured  tobacco  was 
made  from  one  or  more  hogfheads,  which  had  been  de- 
livered and  received  according  to  the  directions  of  this  act; 
which  certificates  fuch  officers  are  to  grant,  and,  after  en- 
tering in  their  books,  to  deliver  to  the  perfon  applying  for 
the  fame,  without  fee  or  reward  for  certificate  or  oath,  on' 
forfeiture  of  ten  pound  for  every  offence,  24  Geo.  II  c. 
4I-/-9- 

1  he  proprietor,  factor  or  agent  of  the  tobacco,  &c. 
(before  it  is  removed)  is  to  infert  on  the  back  of  the  cer- 
tificate the  names  of  each  package*  with  the  marks  and  num- 
bers, and  the  weight  of  each  fpecies  of  goods  in  each  pack- 
age, the  place  from  whence  delivered,  and  to  which  they 
are  to  be  conveyed,  and  by  whom,  or  the  name  of  the  inn 
from  whence  carried,  and  the  name"  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
configned  ;  and  to  which  he  muft  fubferibe  his  name,  and 
make  oath  to  the  truth  thereof.  The  certificate  mull  ex- 
prefs  the  number  of  days  it  is  to  continue  in  force,  and  ac- 
company the  goods  to  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  be 
carried ;  and  the  perfon  there  receiving  it  muft  eaufe  it  to  be 
delivered  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  there;  or,  if 
there  is  no  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  to  the  officer  of  excife 
for  that  divifion,who  is  to  examine  the  fame  with  the  goods, 
which,  if  they  agree  therewith,  are  to  be  taken  away  by 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  belong  ;  and  fuch  officer  is  to  en- 
ter the  certificate  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpofe,  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  41.  /  10.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  f.  4. 

Such  goods,  in  the  quantity  abovementioned,  removing 
by  land  without  fuch  certificate,  are  forfeited,  and  the 
packages,  together  with  the  cattle  and  carriages ;  and  the 
carrier,  or  perfon  employed  in  removing  the  fame,  is  to  be 
committed  to  the  county  gaol  for  one  month,  by  a  juftice 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  where  the  offence  is  committed, 
or  the  offender  found.  And  any  perfon  who  (hall  coun- 
terfeit, forge,  eraze,  or  alter  fuch  certificate,  or  the  dupli- 
cate thereof;  or  procure  the  fame  to  be  done,  fhall  forfeit 
fifty  pounds  for  every  offence,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41./".  12. 

Such  goods,  in  the  quantity  abovementioned,  may  not 
be  conveyed  by  land  from  any  place  in  Great  Britain  to  any 
other  unlefs  the  package  is  marked  on  the  outfide  with  the 
refpective  words,  TOBACCO,  TOBACCO  STALKS, 
or  SNUFF,  in  letters  not  lefs  than  three  inches  in  length, 
on  forfeiture  thereof  with  the  package,  and  alfo  one  (hilling 
per  pound  weight  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  thereof,  24  Geo. 
II.  c.  41,/  23. 

Tobacco  removed  by  water.  No  tobacco,-  tobacco- 
ftalks,  or  fnuff,  may  be  (hipped  on  board  any  veffel  to  be 
carried  by  water  from  any  place  in  Great  Britain  to  any 
other,  until  every  part  thereof  is  entered  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  at  the  port  neareft  the  place  where  they  are  (hip- 
ped ;  and  if  unmanufactured,  it  muft  be  (hipped  in  the  ori- 
ginal package  in  which  it  was  irnported,  preferving  the 
fame  marks  and  numbers,  but  not  without  a  certificate 
from  the  collector  or  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  that  the  duties  thereof 
were  paid  or  fecured  at  importation,  by  whom,  the  time 
when,  and  in  what  veflel  imported  ;  if  it  is  tobacco  ftalks, 
or  fnuff,  or  other  manufactured  tobacco,  it  is  not  to  be  fo 
(hipped  without  a  certificate  from  the  faid  officers,  that  the 
duties  were  paid  or  fecured  at  importation,  for  the  tobacco 
from  which  they  were  ftripped,  made  or  manufactured  ; 
which  certificates  the  faid  officers  are  required  to  grant  to 
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the  importer,  or  his  known  agent,  applying  for  the  fame, 
without  fee  or  reward,  on  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds  for  every 
offence,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  /.  13. 

Before  fuch  goods  are  (hipped,  the  proprietor  mud  infert 
on  the  back  of  the  certificate  the  names  of  each  particuhr 
package,  with  the  marks  and  numbers,  the  weight  ofeach 
particular  fpecies  of  goods  in  each  package,  and  the  place 
from  whence  brought,  and  to  which  they  are  to  be  carried, 
24  Geo.  II.  c.  4f .  /  14. 

The  certificate  muft,  before  Ihipping,  be  delivered  by 
the  proprietor,  to  the  perfon  taking  charge  of  the  veffel, 
who,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  any  port  or  place  in 
Great  Britain,  muft  deliver  it  to  the  collector,  or  chief  of- 
ficer there,  who  muft  examine  the  goods  with  the  certifi- 
cate, and  if  they  agree  therewith,  the  goods  are  to  be  dif- 
charged,  and  may  be  taken  away  by  the  perfon  to  whom 
they  belong,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  /  15. 

Such  goods  found  on  board  any  veffel  before  fuch  certi- 
ficate is  obtained,  or  without  its  being  on  board  therewith, 
or  if  it  is  forged,  or  does  not  agree  in  all  refpefts  with  the 
goods,  then  all  fuch  goods  are  forfeited,  together  with  the 
packages,  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer 
of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  perfon  taking  charge  of  the  veffel 
fhall  forfeit  fixpenceper  pound  weight ;  and  any  perfon  who 
fhall  counterfeit,  forge,  eraze  or  alter  fuch  certificate,  fhall 
forfeit  one  hundred  pounds,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  /  16. 

Tobacco,  or  tobacco  ftalb.  exceeding  twenty-four 
pounds  weight,  or  fnuff  exceeding  ten  pounds  weight, 
(which  has  been  removed  by  water  from  the  place  of  impor- 
tation to  any  other  place  in  Great  Britain)  may  not  be  re- 
moved afterwards  from  thence  by  land,  without  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  colleftor  and  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of 
the  cuftoms,  at  the  place  to  which  they  were  carried  by 
water,  that  it  appears  to  them,  by  the  entry  of  the  certifi- 
cate which  came  with  the  goods  from  the  place  of  impor- 
tation, that  the  duties  thereof  were  paid  or  fecured  there, 
and  in  what  veffel  they  were  brought  by  water,  and  when, 
and  that  the  perfon  applying  for  the  fame  had  made  oath 
to  the  truth  thereof:  which  certificate  fuch  officers  are  re- 
quired (after  writing  it  in  their  books)  to  deliver  to  any 
perfon  applying  for  it,  24 Geo.  II.  c.  41.  /.  22. 

The  proprietor  of  the  goods,  or  his  factor  or  agent  (be- 
fore they  are  removed)  muft  infert,  on  the  back  of  the  cer- 
tificate, the  names  of  each  package,  with  the  marks  and 
numbers,  the  weight  of  each  fpecies  of  goods  in  each 
package,  the  place  from  whence  brought,  and  to  which 
they  are  to  be  carried,  and  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
they  {hall  be  fent,  which  he  muft  fubfcribe  with  his  name, 
and  make  oath  to  the  truth  thereof. 

Such  goods  found  fo  removing  without  fuch  certificate, 
or  if  the  certificate  appeal s  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited, 
are  forfeited,  and  the  package,  together  with  the  hoi  fes, 
cattle  and  carriages  employed,  and  may  be  feized  and  pro- 
fecuted by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms;  the  carrier  or  perfon 
employed  in  the  removal  alfo  forfeits  ten  pounds,  and  is  to 
be  committed  to  the  county  gaol  for  one  month,  by  any 
juftice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  where  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted, or  the  offender  found. 

Any  perfon  who  fhall  counterfeit,  forge,  eraze  or  alter 
fuch  certificate  or  duplicate  thereof,  or  procure  it  to  be 
done,  fhall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  offence, 
It,  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  /■  22. 

The  fecond  purchafer  of  an  intire  hogfhead  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  is  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  certificate  on 
removal  by  land  or  water,  in  like  manner  as  the  firft  pur- 
chafer from  the  importer;  but  in  this  certificate  the  name 
of  the  importer  or  feller  may  be  omitted,  provided  the  feller 
to  the  fecond  purchafer  has  delivered  to  the  collector,  or 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  fuch 
account  as  the  importer  is  required  to  give  by  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  41.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  /  6. 

Any  certificate  for  removal  of  tobacco,  tobacco  ftalks, 
or  fnuff,  by  land  or  water,  is  to  be  deemed  a  proper  one, 
though  the  name  of  the  importer  is  not  inferted  therein, 
provided  his  name  is  expreffed  in  the  bill  from  which  the 
certificate  is  prepared,  26  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  /".  5. 

Any  perfon  who  fhall  put  out,  alter  or  deface  any  mark 
or  number  fet  upon  any  package  of  tobacco  in  America, 
or  in  Great  Britain,  at  importation  or  exportation,  fhall 
forfeit  twenty  pounds  for  each  package,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41. 
/.  19. 


Tobacco  ftalks,  and  fnuff.  feized  and  condemned,  are 
to  be  burnt  in  the  prefence  of  the  culleclor  and  comptrol- 
ler of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  place  where  the  goods  are  at  the 
time  of  condemnation,  or  for  want  of  fuel),  in  the  prefence 
of  the  collector  or  fupervifor  of  excife  for  that  diftrift,  24 
Geo.  II.  c.  41.  /.  27,  28- 

The  officers  who  feized  and  profecuted  are  to  be  paid 
(if  it  is  tobacco  or  tobacco-fnuff)  at  the  fame  rate  as  if  it 
was  fold  for  fix-pence  per  pound,  which  by  12  Geo.  I.  c. 
28.  /.  10.  being  one-third  of  the  grofs  fate  clear  of  all 
charges,  amounts  to  two-pence  per  pound;  if  tobacco- 
ftalks  or  damaged  tobacco,  they  are  to  be  paid  one-penny 
per  pound,  in  lieu  of  all  other  allowance,  by  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  cuftoms  at  London  or  Edinburgh  refpeftive- 
ly,  or  by  the  collector  of  the  out- ports  where  feized  and 
burnt,  out  of  any  duties  applicable  to  incidents  ;  provided 
the  officers,  before  whom  it  W2s  burnt  certify,  to  the  refpec- 
tive  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  the  exaft  quantity  burnt, 
who  are  thereupon  to  grant  their  order  for  payment,  24 
Geo.  II.  c.  4.1.  f.  27,  28. 

The  following  particulars  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
regifter  of  tobacco  by  the  perfons  undermentioned,  viz. 
an  account  of  the  certificate  received  with  the  goods  by  the 
officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife  refpect,ively  ;  and  dupli- 
cates of  original  certificates  for  removing  by  land,  by  the  ' 
officers  who  granted  them  at  the  port  of  impoitation  ;  and 
certificates  for  removal  by  water  by  the  chief  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  at  the  port  where  the  goods  were  landed,  within 
one  month  after  he  receives  it,  provided  the  goods  agree 
therewith  ;  and  duplicates  of  certificates  for  removal  by 
land,  after  the  firft  removal  by  water,  by  the  perfon  who 
granted  it;  and  once  in  every  calendar  month,  one  of  the 
land-waiter's  books  of  the  landing  and  difcharging  of  to- 
bacco imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America, 
and  copies  of  every  entry  thereof  for  exportation,  with 
the  indorfements,  and  copies  of  every  account  of  tobacco 
intended  to  be  manufactured,  and  copies  of  every  account 
of  tobacco  fold  by  the  importer,  to  be  tranfmitted  by  the 
collector  and  comptroller,  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 
of  every  port  in  Great  Britain  where  the  bufinefs  was  tranf- 
afted  ;  which  feveral  accounts  are  to  be  by  him  entered 
and  kept  in  fuch  manner  and  form,  that  the  marks  and 
numbers  of  every  hogfhead,  cafk,  or  other  package,  and 
their  weights  at  importation,  may  be  compared  with  the 
marks,  &c.  refpectively  at  exportation,  or  delivery  for 
home-confumption,  or  to  be  manufactured,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  identity  thereof;  and  the  faid  regifter  is  to 
tranfmit  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  at  London 
and  Edinburgh  refpeftively,  an  account  in  writing  of  any 
thing  which  appears  to  be  done  contrary  to  the  meaning  of 
this  aft;  and  once  in  fix  months  he  is  to  lay  before  the  lords 
of  the  treafury  a  copy  of  fuch  his  reprelentations  made  to 
the  faid  commiffioners.  Any  colleftor  or  chief  officer  neg- 
lefting  to  tranfmit  any  of  the  accounts  beforementioned, 
to  forfeit  fifty  pounds  for  every  fuch  negleft,  24  Geo.  II. 
c.4,1./.  io,  n,  15,  17,  22. 

Tobacco  imported  from  the  Britifh  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica.— The  importer  is  every  year,  between  the  firft  and 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  to  deliver  to  the  colleftor,  or  chief 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  of  importation,  an  ac- 
count in  writing,  under  his  hand,  of  all  tobacco  in  his  cuf- 
tody,  power  or  poffeffion,  which  has  been  entered  eighteen 
months  or  more  at  that  time,  containing  the  number  of 
packages,  with  the  refpeftive  marks,  numbers,  and  weights 
of  each,  and  the  place  where  lodged  ;  upon  receipt  of 
which,  fuch  officer  is  to  caufe  the  goods  to  be  examined 
thereby,  and  then  to  tranfmit  the  account  to  the  regifter  of 
tobacco. 

Any  importer  neglefting  fo  to  do,  or  if  the  account 
proves  fraudulent  in  any  refpeft,  forfeits  fifty  pounds  for 
every  offence,   Geo.  II.  c.  41.  f.  18. 

Any  veffel,  under  the  burthen  of  feventy  tons,  having 
on  board  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  tobacco,  or  any 
tobacco-ftalks,  or  fitty  pounds  weight  of  fnuff,  found  at 
anchor,  or  hovering  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  with- 
in two  leagues  of.  the  fhore,  or  difcovered  to  have  been 
within  the  limits  of  any  port,  and  not  proceeding  on  her 
voyage  (unlets  in  cafe  of  unavoidable  neceffity  and  diftrefs 
of  weather,  of  which  the  matter,  purfer,  or  perfon  taking 
charge,  muft  give  notice,  and  make  proof  of  before  the 
collector  or  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  immediately  after 
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arrival)  all  fuch  goods  are  forfeited,  with  the  package,  or 
the  value  thereof,  whether  bulk  fliall  have  been  broke  or 
not,  and  the  matter  or  perfon  taking  charge  of  the  veffel, 
forfeits  one  hundred  pounds.  And  if  any  vefTel  above  the 
burthen  of  feventy  tons,  having  fuch  goods  on  board,  fliall 
be  found  hovering  as  aforefaid,  and  no  notice  of  diftrefs  is 
given,  the  matter  or  perfon  taking  charge  of  it,  forfeits 
one  hundred  pounds,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  f.  26. 

Tobacco- ftalks  or  fnuff,  removed  from  one  place  to 
another  in  greater  quantities  than  by  24  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  is 
allowed,  and  not  attended  with  the  certificate  required, 
may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms 
or  excife ;  and  the  proof  that  it  was  removed  from  the 
port  of  importation  with  a  proper  certificate,  and  that  the 
duties  thereon  were  paid  or  fecured,  is  to  lie  on  the  claimer, 
and  not  on  the  officer  who  feized  it,  26  Geo.  II.  c.  13. 

/  2- 

All  bonds  for  payment  of   duties  on  tobacco  fliall  be 

deemed  to  be  due  and  payable  upon  the  day  of  payment 
mentioned  in  the  condition  of  the  bond,  and  intereft  to  be 
computed  from  the  faid  day  to  the  day  whereon  the  bond 
fliall  be  paid  off  in  money,  or  the  day  the  fearcher  certifies 
on  the  debenture,  that  the  tobacco  is  {hipped  for  exporta- 
tion ;  and  no  fecurity  to  be  vacated  till  all  intereft  be  paid 
thereon,  24  Geo.  II.  e,  41.  /  29. 

The  chancellor,  or  either  of  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer to  grant  a  fiat  for  iffuing  procefs  of  immediate  ex- 
tent againft  any  perfon  bound  for  the  duties  on  tobacco  be- 
fore the  bond  becomes  due,  on  affidavit  laid  before  him  by 
one  of  the  fecurities,  or  the  executor  or  adminiftrator  of 
fuch  fecurity,  that  the  perfon  bound  is  decayed  in  circum- 
ftances,  and  fetting  forth  the  danger  of  lofs  to  the  crown, 
unlefs  fome  more  fpeedy  method  of  recovery  than  ufual  be 
made  ufe  of;  if  the  money  is  recovered  before  the  bond 
becomes  due,  the  obligor  is  to  be  allowed  therefrom  the 
ufual  difcounts,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  f.  30. 

The  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  aft  are  to  be,  one 
moiety  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  &c.  and  the  other  moiety 
to  the  ufe  of  fuch  perfon  as  fliall  inform,  profecute,  or  fue 
for  the  fame;  and  the  faid  penalties  and  forfeitures  may  be 
fued  for,  and  the  caufes  arifing  by  this  aft  may  be  tried  and 
determined  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter,  if  fuch  offences  are  committed  in  England,  or  if 
the  offender  be  in  England  at  the  times  of  commencing  the 
profecution  ;  or  in  the  court  of  exchequer  at  Edinburgh,  if 
the  offence  be  committed  in  Scotland,  or  the  offender  be 
in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  commencing  the  profecution,  at 
the  eleftion  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  refpeftively,  24  Geo.  II.  c.  41.  /.  33. 

Tobacco,  of  the  growth  of  Europe,  or  mixed  there- 
with, may  not  be  fold,  or  delivered  to  the  feamen  on  board 
any  of  his  majefty's  fhips  of  war,  6  Jnn.  c.  22.  /.  12. 

The  ftalks  or  ftems  ftripped  from  the  leaf  may  not  be 
imported ;  and  upon  feizure  and  condemnation,  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms  may  caufe  them  to  be  publicly 
burnt,  allowing  the  feizer  a  penny  per  pound  weight,  clear 
of  all  charges  of  condemnation,  liGeoA.  c.  28.  f.  13. 

The  ftalks  or  ftems,  when  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
leaf,  and  exported  by  themfelves,  are  not  to  have  any 
drawback,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  f.  20. 

May  not  be  planted  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Guernfey, 
or  Jerfey,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  and  forty 
{hillings  for  every  rod  or  pole  of  ground  planted;  one  half 
to  the  king,  and  one  half  to  the  fuer;  and  alfo  ten  pounds 
more  ;  one  third  to  the  king,  one  third  to  the  poor  of  the 
parifli,  and  one  third  to  the  fuer. 

Except  in  phyfic  gardens,  and  not  exceeding  half  a  rod 
in  any  one  garden. 

Sheriffs,  juftices,  &c.  within  ten  days  after  information, 
are  to  caufe  fuch  tobacco  to  be  deftroyed. 

Juftices,  a  month  before  each  general  .quarter  feffions, 
are  to  iffue  out  warrants  to  the  conftables,  &c.  to  fearch  for 
fuch  tobacco,  and  to  make  a  prefentment  upon  oath,  at 
the  quarter  feffions. 

Conftables,  within  fourteen  days  after  fuch  warrant, 
may  call affiftance,  and  deftroy  fuch  tobacco;  upon  neg- 
left,  are  to  forfeit  five  fhillings  per  rod. 

Affiftance  refufed,  the  forfeiture  is  five  {hillings. 
Refitting,  the  penalty  is  imprifonment  for  three  months, 
or  to  forfeit  five  pounds,  and  imprifonment,  till  a  recogni- 
zance of  ten  pounds  penalty,  with  two  fecurities,  be  en- 
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tered  into,  not  to  offend  again,  12  Car.  II.  c.  34.  /.  f,  &c. 
15  Car.  11.  c.  7.  / 18,  &c.  22  Car.  II.  c.  It.  f.  2,  &c. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  /.  tg. 

Leaves  of  walnut-trees,  hops,  fycamore,  or  any  other 
leaves,  herbs,  plants,  or  materials,  may  not  be  cut  in  the 
form,  or  in  imitation  of  any  of  the  ufual  fizes  or  cuts  of 
tobacco  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  coloured  or  cured  to 
refemble  fuch  tobacco  for  fale,  or  knowingly  fold  or  offer- 
ed to  fale  as  fuch  tobacco,  upon  forfeiture  of  five  {hillings 
per  pound  weight.  The  charges  of  profecution  to  be  borne 
by  his  majefty,   1  Geo.  I.  c.  46. 

Such  leaves,  &c.  may  not  be  exported  with  intent  to  ob- 
tain a  drawback  as  for  tobacco,  upon  forfeiture  of  five 
{hillings  per  pound  weight,  befides  former  penalties,  1  Geo. 
I.  c.  46.  /  2. 

May,  with  all  engines,  utenfils  and  tools,  be  fearched 
for,  and  feized  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  at  feafonable 
hours,  and  with  a  warrant  from  the  juftices;  who  at  their 
quarter  feffions  are  to  determine  fuch  feizure,  and,  after 
condemnation,  caufe  them  to  be  burnt,  1  Geo.  I.  c.  46. 
/•  3.  4- 

Servants  employed  in  cutting,  manufacturing,  &c.  or 
felling,  upon  conviftion  before  two  juftices,  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  houfe  of  correftion,  there  to  remain,  not  ex- 
ceeding fix  months,  iGeOil.  c.  46.  f.-$. 

Tobacco  damaged ;  the  allowance  thereon.  See  Al- 
lowance. 

TOBACONIST.  The  importation  of  tobacco  brings 
in  a  vaft  revenue  for  the  fupport  of  government,  and  the 
traders  in  it  are  frequently  very  considerable  merchants. 
Many  deal  only  in  tobacco,  and  others  alfo  fell  fnufF.  The 
tobaconift  is  a  very  profitable  and  reputable  bufinefs.  They 
employ  labourers  to  cut  it  with  an  engine,  and  women 
commonly  ftrip  it  from  the  ftalk.  The  apprentices  are 
generally  taken,  as  in  other  {hop-keeping  bufineffes,  only 
to  learn  to  buy  and  fell,  and  to  know  the  different  proper- 
ties and  value  of  the  goods  they  deal  in;  except  among 
the  meaner  fort  of  matters,  who  make  their  lads,  whom 
they  take  with  little  or  nothing,  fave  them  the  wages  of 
labourers.  Matters  of  any  repute  will  not  take  a  youth 
with  lefs  than  fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds,  who,  as  a 
journeyman,  may  get  twenty. five  or  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
and  his  boaid,  or  may  fet  up  with  one  thoufand  pounds. 

TOBACCO-PIPE-MAK  KR.  This  bufinefs  requires 
neither  ingenuity  nor  ftrength,  and  as  little  learning  as  any 
other.  Pipes  are  made  of  white  clay,  worked  very  fine, 
and  formed  into  the  ftiape  we  fee  them.  7'he  hollow  is 
made  by  running  up  a  wire;  the  pipe  is  then  dried,  and 
baked  in  a  furnace.  The  matters  receive  five  pounds  with 
an  apprentice,  and  fometimes  take  poor  boys  gratis.  A 
journeyman  earns  ten  or  twelve  {hillings  a  week,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  will  fet  up  a  mafter. 

TOCAT  is  the  fecond  city  in  Turkifh  Armenia  for 
trade,  and  is  regarded  as  the  center  of  it  for  Alia  Minor, 
where  caravans  are  inceffantly  arriving  or  departing;  thofe 
of  Diarbequer  are  eighteen  days  coming  here,  and  thofe 
from  Erzerum  but  fifteen.  Thofe  from  hence  to  Sinope 
are  but  fix  days  going,  and  thofe  from  Burfa  twenty. 
The  caravans  that  go  directly  to  Smyrna,  without  paffing 
by  Angora,  or  Burfa,  are  twenty-feven  days  on  the  road, 
if  with  mules,  but  foity  if  camels  are  the  bearers.  In  fine, 
here  are  caravans  that  go  only  to  Angora. 

The  great  trade  of  this  city  confifts  in  utenfils  of  cop- 
per; as  kettles,  cups,  candlefticks,  and  Ianthorns,  which 
the  artifans  here  work  very  neatly,  and  thefe  commodities 
are  fent  to  Conftantinople  and  Egypt.  The  copper  they 
make  ufe  of  comes  from  the  mines  of  Gumifeana,  three 
days  journey  from  Trebifonde,  and  from  that  at  Caftam- 
boul,  ten  days  travel  from  Tocat  towards  Angora. 

Here  is  prepared  a  quantity  of  yellow  Morocco  leather, 
which  is  carried  to  Samfon  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  from 
thence  to  Calas,  a  port  of  Valachia,  where  is  alfo  fent 
fome  of  the  red  kind ;  but  thefe  the  merchants  of  Tocat  pro- 
cure from  Diarbeck,  and  Caramania.  Painted  linens  are 
alfo  a  great  objeft  of  trade  here ;  and  although  they  are  not 
fo  handfome  as  thofe  of  Perfia,  yet  the  Mufcovites  and 
Crim  Tartars,  for  whom  they  are  defigned,  are  conten- 
ted with  them  ;  and  the  commerce  of  filk  is  not  inconfi- 
derable  here,  though  that  of  the  growth  of  the  place  is  all 
worked  up  here  in  flight  filk  fluffs,  fewing  filk,  and  but- 
ton?. 
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TOD  OF  WOOL,  contains  twenty-eight  pounds,  or 
two  ftonej^mentioned  in  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  32. 

TOL.  This  is  the  fmalleft  weight  and  meafure  ufed  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  of  which  twenty-four  make  a  ceer, 
five  ceers  the  biis,  eight  biis  the  maun,  and  two  mauns 
the  candi,  which  is  the  heavieft  weight  in  this  part  of 
India. 

TOLL,  is  a  Saxon  word,  and  properly  a  payment  in 
towns,  markets,  and  fairs,  for  goods  bought  and  fold.  It 
is  a  reafonable  fum  of  money  due  to  the  owner  of  the  fair 
or  market,  upon  fale  of  things  tollable  within  the  fair  or 
market,  or  for  ftallage,  picage,  or  the  like.     2  Injl.  220. 

Information  againft  B.  farmer  of  Newgate-market,  for 
extortion,  in  taking  divers  fums  of  money  of  the  market- 
people  for  rent,  for  the  ufe  of  the  little  ftalls  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  divers  great  fums  for  fines,  and  was  found  guilty. 
It  was  held  by  the  court  of  B.  R.  and  by  Holt  chief  juf- 
tice,  at  Guildhall,  that  if  the  defendant  erects  feveral  ftalls, 
and  does  not  leave  fufficient  room  for  the  market  people  to 
ftand  and  fell  their  wares;  fo  that  for  want  of  room,  they 
are  forced  to  hire  the  ftalls  of  the  defendant;  the  taking  of 
money  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftalls,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  extortion. 
But  if  the  people  have  room  enough  clear  to  themfelves,  to 
come  and  fell  their  wares;  but  for  their  further  convenien- 
cy  they  voluntarily  hire  thefe  ftalls  of  the  defendant,  with- 
out any  neceflity  compelling  them,  there  is  no  extortion, 
though  the  defendant  takes  a  fine,  and  rent  for  the  ufe  of 
them.  The  law  has  not  appointed  any  ftalls  for  the  mar- 
ket people,  but  only  that  they  fhall  have  the  liberty  of  the 
market,  which  the  defendant  does  not  abridge,  having  left 
room  enough  befides  the  place  where  the  ftalls  are  fet;  and 
then,  if  they  will  enjoy  the  convenience  of  the  ftalls,  they 
muft  comply  with  the  defendant's  terms.  L.  Raym.  148, 
149.    Hill.   8  &  9  mil.  III.     The  king,  v.  Burdet. 

Taking  outrageous  toll  prohibited.  St.  Wejlm.  1. 
3  Edw.  I.  c.  31. 

Toll  of  a  mill,  how  to  be  taken.     Ord.  pro  pijl.  c.  4. 

Toll  not  to  be  taken,  or  any  thing  in  lieu  thereof,  but 
in  the  ufual  proportion,  22  Car.  II.  c.  8./.  8.  See  20  Fin. 
Abr.  tit.  Toll. 

PORT-TOLL.  A  prefcription  to  have  port- toll,  for 
all  goods  coming  into  a  man's  port,  may  be  good;  and 
this,  it  is  faid,  without  any  confideration,  2  Lev.  96.  2 
Lut.  1519.  And  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  the  liberty 
of  bringing  goods  into  a  port  for  fafety,  implies  a  confide- 
ration in  itfelf,  3  Lev.  37.  Prefcription  for  goods  landed 
in  a  manor,  or  to  have  port-toll  for  all  goods  coming  into 
port,  is  a  good  prefcription  ;  but  not  to  have  toll  of  goods 
brought  into  a  river,  &c.  2  Lev.  96,  97.  Toll  may  be 
appurtenant  to  a  manor,  2  Mod.  144. 

THOROUGH-TOLL,  is  properly  where  a  toll  is  ta- 
ken of  men  for  paffing  through  a  vill  in  the  high  ftreet. 
2  Roll.  Mr.  522.  22  Aff.  58.  by  Thorpe.  Mich.  41,  & 
42  Eliz.  B.  R.  in  Smith  v.  Shepherd's  cafe. 

Thorough-toll,  improperly,  is  when  toll  is  taken  of  men 
for  paffing  through  a  vill,  in  a  place  which  is  not  the  high 
flreet,  2  Roll.  Abr.  522.  22  Aff.  58.  by  Thorpe. 

TOLL- TRAVERSE,  is  properly  when  a  man  pays 
certain  toll  for  paffing  over  the  foil  of  another  man,  in  a 
way  not  a  high  ftreet,  22  Aff.  58.  by  Thorpe.,  M.  41. 
42  Eliz.  B.  R.  in    Smith  v.  Shepherd's  cafe. 

The  words  toll-thorough,  and  toll-traverfe,  are  ufed 
promifcuoufly,  Arg.  And  the  court  feemed  to  agree,  Mod. 
232.  in  cafe  of  Janes  v.  John/on. 

A  man  cannot  prefcribe  to  have  thorough-toll  of  men 
paffing  through  a  vill  in  the  high  ftreet,  becaufe  it  is  againft 
the  common  law  and  common  right ;  for  the  high  ftreet  is 
common  to  all,  2  Roll.  Abr.  522.  25  Aff.  58.  by  Thorpe. 
M.  41  &  42  Eliz.  B.  R.  between  Smith  v.  Shepherd,  du- 
bitatur,  without  alledging  of  a  fpecial  confideration,  as  the 
repairing  the  way. 

And  the  king  cannot  have  fuch  toll  for  paffing  in  the 
high  ftreet,  as  in  the  cafe  aforefaid,  for  the  caufe  afore- 
faid,  2  Roll.  Abr.  522.  22  Aff.  58.  by  Thorpe. 

A  man  cannot  prefcribe  to  have  thorough-toll  of  men 
for  paffing  through  a  vill  in  a  place  which  is  not  the  high 
ftreet ;  for  it  is  more  than  the  law  allows  to  go  there,  2  Roll. 
Abr.  523.  22  Aff.  58. 

A  man  may  prefcribe  to  have  toll-traverfe  of  men  paff- 
ing over  his  foil,  in  a  way  which  is  not  a  high  ftreet,  and 


the  prefcription  fhall  be  good,  2  Roll.  Abr.  522.  22  Aff, 
58.  Bro.  Toll.  pi.  6.  cites  5.  C. 

TOLL-TRADERS,  is  when  apetfon  claimeth  to  have 
toll  for  every  bead  driven  over  his  ground ;  for  which  a 
man  may  prefcribe,  and  diftrain  for  it  in  via  regia,  Cro. 
Eliz.  710.  They  who  claim  thefe  tolls  by  grant,  ought 
to  aver  the  certainty  of  the  fum  mentioned  in  the  grant, 
&c.  Palm.  76.  Toll-traverfe  being  to  pafs  a  nearer  way, 
he  that  has  it  is  to  repair  the  way,  becaufe  he  receives  mo- 
ney for  it,  2  Lill.  Abr.  585. 

TURN-TOLL,  a  toll  paid  for  beads  that  are  driven 
to  a  market  to  be  fold,  and  do  return  unfold.  6  Rep.  46. 
There  is  alfo  in-toll  and  out-tol),  mentioned  in  ancient 
charters  :  but  if  any  one  take  toll  where  he  ought  not,  the 
party  grieved  fhall  have  an  action  on  the  cafe,  or  action  of 
trefpafs,  &c.  3  Nels.  Abr.  325,  426.  Of  tolls,  and 
grants,  cuftoms,  and  prefcriptions  for  tolls,  good,  and 
not  fo,  fee  4  Mod.  319.  5  Mod.  361.  Lutw.  1380, 
1518. 

TOLLAGE,  is  the  fame  with  tallage,  fignifying  ge- 
nerally any  manner  of  cuftom  or  impofition.  This  woid 
occurs  in  the  ftatute,   17  Car.  I.  c.  15. 

TOLL-BOOTH,  the  place  where  goods  are  weighed, 
&c. 

TOLL-CORN,  is  corn  taken  for  toll  ground  at  a  mill : 
and  an  indictment  lies  againft  a  miller  for  taking  too  great 
toll.     5  Mod.  13. 

TOLL-HOP,  a  fmall  difh  or  meafure  by  which  toll  is 
taken  in  a  market,  &c. 

TOLSLY,  is  the  place  where  merchants  meet,  in  a 
city  or  town  of  trade. 

TOMAN,  by  fome  called  Tumein,  is  an  account  mo- 
ney ufed  by  the  Perfians  in  keeping  their  books,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  reduction  of  large  fums  in  payment.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  fifty  abaffis,  or  one  hundred  mamoudis,  or  two 
hundred  chayes,  or  ten  thoufand  dinars,  being  near  forty- 
three,  or  forty- fix  French  livres,  valuing  the  abaffi  in  eigh- 
teen fols  and  fix  deniers ;  the  mamoudi  for  nine  fols,  three 
deniers ;  the  chaye  four  fols,  feven  deniers  ;  and  one  maille, 
and  the  dinar  for  the  denier  Tournois.  The  toman  is  alfo 
a  weight  ufed  in  Perfia  for  weighing  money,  which  in  large 
payments  is  always  received  in  this  manner,  and  never 
cojnted;  the  toman  weighs  fifty  abaffis. 

TOMSKOI,  fubject  to  the  czar's  dominion,  is  a  city 
feated  on  the  river  Tom,  in  Mufcovite  Tartary.  A  great 
trade  is  carried  on  from  hence  to  China,  by  the  cham  of 
Bufuchtu,  and  the  Buchares,  among  which  fome  Ruffian 
merchants  mix.  This  journey  is  made  in  three  months, 
and  the  fame  time  expended  in  their  return,  but  with  an 
inexpreffible  trouble,  as  every  thing  muft  be  tranfported  on 
camels,  even  wood  and  water  in  fome  places ;  and  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  the  Ruffians,  or  any  other  foreign  nations, 
to  preferve  this  peregrination  alone,  the  country  being  full 
of  robbers,  who  pillage  all  pafiengers,  except  they  be  well 
accompanied  or  guarded. 
TON.     See  Tun. 

TONNAGE,  comprehends  the  duties  payable  on  wines 
imported  (and  the  old  fubfidy  on  perry,  rape  of  grapes, 
cider,  cyder-eager,  and  vinegar,  the  imports  on  vinegar, 
and  the  coinage  duties)   being  regulated  by  a  fum  certain, 
on  the  ton  meafure. 

Poundage  is  underftood  to  comprehend  the  cuftoms  and 
other  duties  payable  on  all  goods  imported  (except  thofe 
free  of  duty,  or  liable  to  tonnage)  being,  in  moft  cafes,  le- 
vied and  collected  at  fo  much  in  the  pound,  or  per  cent,  on 
the  refpective  rates  or  values. 

TONSBERG  is  deemed  the  oldeft  trading  town  in 
Norway,  and  has  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ftone  building, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  relicts  of  a  palace,  where  one  of  their 
kings  refuted;  it  is  now  a  poor  place,  and  the  exports  re- 
duced to  a  few  white  deals,  balks,  and  fparwood. 

Two  or  three  fhips  are  fent  yearly  from  Copenhagen  to 
Finmark,  which  load  with  fifh  and  oil,  moftly  for  Hol- 
land ;  and  one  or  two  likewife  go  from  the  fame  place, 
chiefly  with  provifions  for  the  garrifon  at  Greenland  (and 
to  carry  miffionaries)  as  the  inhabitants  want  but  few 
neceffaries,  or  feem  to  have  no  care  for  more  than  the 
prefent. 

TOPAZ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  gem,  or  pre- 
cious ftone,  the  third  in  order  after  the  diamond, 
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The  topaz  of  the  (hops  is  the  fame  ftone  which  our 
jewellers  know  by  this  name,  but  very  different  from  what 
the  ancients  knew  under  the  fame  name  :  they  called  this 
ftone,  from  its  golden  colour,  the  chryfolite,  or  gold 
ftone. 

The  topaz  of  our  times,  when  perfect  and  free  from 
b  lemifhes,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable  gem  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  rare  in  this  ftate.  It  is  of  the  number  of  thofe 
gems  which  are  found  only  in  the  round  or  pebble  form, 
there  never  having  been  yet  feen  a  true  and  genuine  topaz 
of  a  columnar  figure,  though  the  far  greater  part  of  what 
our  jewellers  call  fuch,  are  in  that  form.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  true  topazes  are  no  larger  than  grains  of  a  coarfe 
feed ;  among  thefe  there  are,  however,  fome  met  with  of 
the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  fome  much  larger,  though  thofe  are 
very  rare.  It  is  of  a  roundifh  or  oblong  figure  in  its  native 
or  rough  ftate,  and  ufualiy  is  flatted  on  one  fide,  and  is 
generally  of  a  bright  and  naturally  polifhed  furface,  tole- 
rably tranfparent.  They  are  ever  of  a  fine  yellow  colour; 
but  they  have  this,  like  the  other  gems,  in  feveral  different 
degrees  ;  the  fineft  of  all  are  of  a  true  and  perfect  gold  co- 
lour, but  there  are  fome  mueh  deeper,  and  others  extreme- 
ly pale,  fo  as  to  appear  fcarce  tinged.  The  Oriental  to- 
paz is  equal  to  the  ruby  in  hardnefs,  and  is  fecond  only  to 
the  diamond  in  luftre.  The  topazes  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  world  fall  off  greatly  from  this  hardnefs ;  but  the  poor- 
eft  of  the  genuine  ones  are  confiderably  harder  than  cryf- 
tal.  The  topaz,  on  being  thrown  into  a  charcoal  fire, 
entirely  lofes  its  colour,  and  when  taken  out,  is  a  very  fine 
colourlefs  ftone,  undiftinguifhablefrom  that  known  by  the 
name  of  the  white  fapphire:  upon  the  whole,  it  appears, 
that  the  oriental  coloured  gems  are  all  much  alike  in  their 
matter,  differing  fcarce  at  all,  except  in  colour,  and  that 
when  they  are  found  either  naturally  colourlefs,  or  rendered 
fo  by  art,  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  one  of  them  from  the 
other. 

The  fined:  topazes  in  the  world  are  found  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  but  they  are  very  rare  there  of  any  fize  :  the  Great 
Mogul,  however,  at  this  time,  pofleffes  one,  which  is  faid 
to  weigh  an  hundred  and  fifty-feven  carats,  and  to  be  worth 
more  than  twenty-feven  thoufand  pounds.  The  topazes 
of  Peru  come  next,  after  thefe,  in  beauty,  and  in  value. 
The  European  are  principally  found  in  Silefia  and  Bohemia, 
and  are  generally  full  of  cracks  and  flaws,  and  of  a  brownifh 
yellow. 

Befides  all  thefe  degrees  of  value  in  the  genuine  topazes, 
our  jewellers  keep  what  they  call  a  kind  of  them,  inferior 
greatly  to  them ;  all  thefe  are  common  hexangular  cryftals, 
coloured  to  a  paler  or  deeper  yellow  in  mines  :  thefe  they 
cut  into  ftones  for  rings,  and  fell  under  the  name  of  to- 
pazes, and  moft  of  the  ftones  we  fee  under  that  name  are 
fuch. 

The  ancients  have  faid  much  of  the  topaz's  virtues,  it 
is  faid  to  be  a  high  cordial  and  fudorific,  and  to  have  been 
given,  alfo,  in  haemorrhages  with  great  fuccefs.  But 
whatever  virtues  it  may  poflefs,  we  are  not  to  expeft  to 
find  them  in  the  ftones  our  druggifts  now  keep  under  the 
name  of  topazes,  thefe  being  no  other  than  fragments  of 
a  yellowifh  platted  fpar,  common  in  lead  mines,  and  im- 
pregnated more  or  lefs  with  that  metal.  The  topaz  itfelf 
feems  to  owe  its  colour  to  lead ;  but  the  quantity  it  contains 
of  it  isfo  very  inconfiderable,  that  it  can  be  of  no  effect  in  the 
body,  but  may  very  well  be  fuppofed  to  leave  it  in  the  ftate 
ofcryftal,  which  feems,  as  much  as  we  are  to  imagine,  really, 
of  any  of  the  gems ;  but  this  fpar,  fold  in  its  place,  not 
only  difcovers  that  it  holds  a  great  deal  of  lead  by  its 
weight,  but  lead  has  been  feparated  from  it  in  no  lefs  quan- 
tity than  one-fifth  of  its  weight. 

TOQUE,  a  fort  of  reckoning  money  ufed  at  Juda, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  the  African  coaft,  where  the  bou- 
ges  or  cowries  are  current ;  one  toque  of  bouges  is  com- 
pofed  of  forty  of  thofe  (hells ;  and  five  bouges  make  one 
galline. 

TORRID  ZONE,  the  traa  of  earth  lying  under  the 
line,  and  extending  on  each  fide  to  the  two  tropics,  or  to 
twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude. 

The  ancients  believed  the  torrid  zone  uninhabitable  ;  but 
from  the  late  navigations,  we  learn,  that  the  exceflive  heat 
of  the  day  there  is  tempered  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
night. 

TORTOISE-SHELL,  the  fhell,  or,  rather  fcales  of 


a  teftaceous  animal,  called  a  tortoife,  ufed  in  inlaying,  and 
in  various  other  works,  as  for  fnuff-boxes,  combs,  &c. 

Mr.  Catefby  obferves,  that  this  hard,  ftrong  covering, 
which  inclofes  all  forts  of  tortoifes,  is  very  imperfectly 
called  a  fhell,  being  of  a  perfecl  bony  contexture,  but  co- 
vered on  the  outfide  with  fcales,  or,  rather,  plates  of  a  horny 
fubftance,  which  are  what  the  workmen  call  tortoife- 
fhell,     Phil.  Tranf.  N»  438. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tortoifes,  viz.  the  land  and  fea 
tortoife,  teftudo  terrejlris  and  ?narina. 

The  fea  tortoife,  again,  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  the  frefh 
tortoife,  the  caretta,  the  cahohanna,  and  the  lager-hu ; 
but  it  is  the  caretta  alone  furnifhes  that  beautiful  fhell  fo 
much  admired  in  Europe. 

The  fhell  of  the  caretta,  or  hawk's  bill  tortoife,  is  thick, 
and  confifts  of  two  parts;  the  upper,  which  covers  the 
back,  and  the  lower,  the  belly :  the  two  are  joined  toge- 
ther at  the  fide,  by  ftrong  ligaments,  which  yet  allow  of 
little  motion.  In  the  fore-part  is  an  aperture  for  the  head 
and  fore  legs,  and  behind  for  the  hind  legs  and  tail. 

It  is  the  under  fhell,  alone,  is  ufed  to  feparate  it.  from 
the  upper ;  they  make  a  little  fire  beneath  it,  and  as  foon 
as  ever  it  is  warm,  the  under  fhell  becomes  eafily  feparable 
from  the  upper,  by  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  is  taken  off 
in  laminae,  or  leaves,  without  killing  the  animal ;  which, 
it  is  faid,  being  turned  to  fea  again,  gets  a  new  fhell. 

The  whole  fpoils  of  the  caretta  confift  of  thirteen  leaves, 
or  fcales,  eight  of  them  flat,  and  five  a  little  bent :  of  the 
flat  ones  there  are  four  large,  about  a  foot  long,  and  feven 
inches  broad. 

The  beft  tortoife-fhell  is  thick,  clear,  tranfparent,  of 
the  colour  of  antimony,  fprinkled  with  brown  and  white: 
when  ufed  in  marquetry,  &c.  the  workmen  give  it  what 
colour  they  pleafe,  by  means  of  coloured  leaves  which  they 
put  underneath  it. 

In  generation,  Rondeletius  obferves,  the  embraces  of 
the  male  and  female  fea  tortoifes  continue  for  a  whole  lu- 
nar month  ;  and  that  they  fquirt  water  from  their  noftrils 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  dolphin.  On  the  Brafilian 
fhore  they  are  faid  to  be  fo  big  as  to  dine  fourfcore  men  ; 
and  that,  in  the  Indian  fea,  the  fhells  ferve  the  natives  for 
boats.  De  Laet  notes,  that  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  they 
are  of  fuch  a  bulk,  that  they  will  creep  along  with  five 
men  on  their  backs. 

TOUCH-STONE,  a  black,  fmooth,  gloffy  ftone, 
ufed  to  try  metals  upon. 

The  ancients  called  it  lapis  Lydius,  the  Lydian  ftone, 
from  Lydia,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  whence  it  was 
brought. 

The  moderns  call  it  touch-ftone,  in  regard  the  proof 
they  make  of  metals,  chiefly  filver,  is,  by  touching  or 
rubbing  the  metal  to  be  tried  on  the  ftone,  and  comparing 
the  colour  of  the  mark  it  leaves  thereon,  with  the  mark  of 
another  piece  of  metal  of  the  fame  fpecies,  whofe  good- 
nefs  is  paft  doubt. 

TOURAINE.     See  Anjou. 

TOWAGE,  the  hauling  or  drawing  of  a  fhip  or  barge, 
&c.  by  men  or  beafts,  or  by  another  fhip  or  boat  faftened 
to  her,  in  order  to  make  her  enter  a  port,  afcend  a  river, 
&c. 

TOWN  DUTIES,  for  the  maintenance  of  bridges, 
keys,  wharfs,  &c.  confirmed.    Rull  21.  pag.  312. 

TOY-MAKER.  Moft  of  the  children's  toys  being 
imported  very  cheap  from  Holland,  and  the  valuable  or- 
naments fold  by  the  toy-men  being  finifhed  by  the  beft 
artifts  among  the  jewellers,  chafers,  &c.  the  making  of 
toys  is  confined  to  a  number  of  ordinary  forts  made  by 
poor  people,  who  are  fo  miferably  paid  for  their  labour, 
that  they  can  fcarcely  fupport  their  families.  They  gene- 
rally live  in  very  mean  lodgings,  are  frequently  obliged  to 
hawk  their  goods  from  (hop  to  fhop,  and  feldom  or  never 
take  apprentices. 

TOY-MAN.  The  boy  defigned  for  this  trade  ought 
to  have  good  eyes  and  a  very  elegant  tafte,  which  he  fhould 
improve  by  learning  to  draw  with  great  perfection.  Good 
eyes  are  neceflary  to  prevent  his  being  impofed  upon  in  buy- 
ing the  falfe  ftones  made  of  pafte  ;  and  drawing,  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of  and  improve  the  curious  works  made  by 
thofe  he  employs.  We  are  here  fpeaking  of  thofe  fliop- 
keepers,  under  this  denomination,  who  not  only  fell  all 
forts  of  toys  made  for  the  diverfion  of  children,  but  a  great 
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variety  of  ornamental  curiofities;  as  gold  (huff-boxes,  fine- 
ly adorned  with  precious  ftones,  paintings,  or  (hells,  with 
(ervices  of  chafed  plate,  diamond  and  pafte  ear-rings, 
buckles,  buttons,  and  duds,  ornamental  china,  &c.  and 
a  vaft  variety  of  curious  trinkets.  Thofe  in  this  grand 
way  of  bufinefs  take  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  guineas  with 
an  apprentice ;  but  they  feldom  take  any.  To  fet  up 
matter  will  require  from  one  thoufand  to  five  thoufand 
pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  a  toyman,  who  deals  chief- 
ly in  children's  toys,  and  lefs  expenfive  ornaments,  will 
take  an  apprentice  with  twenty  pounds,  who,  when  his 
time  is  expired,  may  fet  up  with  two  hundred  pounds. 

TRADE,  Traffic,  Commerce.  The  art  or  aft 
of  dealing,  buying,  felling,  exchanging,  &c.  of  com- 
modities, bills,  money,  &c.  The  firft  notions  of  trade 
arofe  from  the  light  of  nature.  One  family  no  fooner 
found  that  they  could  not  live  without  the  affiftance  of  an- 
other, but  they  eftablifhed  a  trade  by  way  of  barter.  As 
nations  increafed,  markets  were  every  where  eftablifh- 
ed for  the  fame  purpofe,  where  a  fheep  was  exchanged  for 
a  fack  of  corn,  or  an  oak  for  fome  other  neceflaries  of  life. 
This  introduced  the  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures.  But 
trade  never  became  an  art,  till  the  invention  of  fpinning 
and  weaving,  whofe  manufactures  introduced  a  variety  of 
dealing. 

Trade,  in  the  next  place,  regulated  the  value  of  all 
kinds  of  commodities,  by  a  common  meafure  or  ftandard, 
from  the  inconveniences  of  barter,  a  certain  equivalent 
called  money,  as  was  agreed  upon  for  all  forts  of  goods. 
Formerly,  in  England,  leather-money  was  ufed  ;  and  the 
Africans  ftill  ufe  cowries,  or  white  fpeckled  fhells,  called 
Black-a-moor's  teeth.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  filver  and 
gold  being  found  mod:  convenient  to  make  money  of,  they 
are  become  the  common  ftandard  of  all  commodities ; 
which  are  purchafed  with  more  or  lefs  money,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  plenty  and  fcarcity  of  the  goods  brought  to 
market;  from  hence  we  date  the  terms  of  dearnefs  or 
cheapnefs. 

At  the  introduction  of  metal  money,  the  merchant  ad- 
jufted  its  value  only  by  weight  5  but  this  being  found  in- 
convenient, its  weight  or  value  was  afcertained  by  a  damp 
or  mark,  which  is  what  we  call  coin.  Money  not  only 
ferves  commodioufly  to  fettle  the  price  of  all  goods,  but 
it  alfo  ferves  to  pay  for  labour,  to  purchafe  houfes,  lands, 
&c.  fo  that  from  rrence  arifes  the  notion  of  riches. 

This  has  been  the  great  foundation  of  commerce;  be- 
caufe,  as  many  nations  want  this  depofitory  of  wealth, 
which  feems  to  be  confined  to  certain  countries;  and  as 
thefe  nations,  without  it,  muft  have  remained  poor,  had 
they  not  fome  method  of  acquiring  this  treafure,  it  has 
caufed  an  intercourfe  between  thofe  nations ;  fo  that  what 
was  called  trade,  fo  long  as  confined  between  people  of 
the  fame  country,  is  properly  filled  commerce,  when  it 
is  carried  into  fo  large  an  extent. 

Commerce  could  not  be  eftablifhed  without  (hipping. 
At  leaft,  thofe  nations  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  that 
adventurous  commerce,  have,  in  all  ages,  exceeded  thofe 
in  power,  riches,  and  neceflaries  of  life,  who  enjoyed  a 
better  climate,  foil,  or  fituation. 

Nothing  could  be  fo  great  a  fpur  to  induftry,  as  the  in- 
vention of  trade.  When  a  man  knows  that  his  labour  (hall 
be  crowned  with  plenty,  he  proceeds  with  courage,  vigour, 
and  activity ;  he  is  daily  either  inventing  new  fchemes,  or 
carrying  arts,  already  known,  to  the  utmoft  perfection. 
In  which  view,  trade  is  the  great  principle  of  fcience,  both 
theoretical  and  practical. 

Again,  it  is  to  trade  that  weafcribe  the  beginning  of  ci- 
vility andfociety:  and  when  this  had  improved  man's  cir- 
cumftances,  the  defire  of  keeping  and  enjoying  the  proper- 
ty fo  obtained,  introduced  and  eftablifhed  equal,  limited, 
and  legal  governments;  and  living  under,  and  the  being 
protected  by  fuch  governments,  is  properly  filled  liberty; 
which,  therefore,  is  not  only  highly  confident  with,  but, 
jn  fome  meafure,  efientially  neceflary  to  trade.  But  what 
has  at  all  times  recommended  commerce  beyond  all  other 
acquifitions,  is  the  power,  .or  the  ability  of  independency, 
which  it  gives  to  that  nation  where  it  flourifheth  moft. 
There  is  no  maxim  more  inconteftible  in  all  ages,  than 
that  the  people  who  prevail  at  fea,  will,  in  the  end,  prevail 
on  (hore.     No  maritime  power  was  ever  ruined  by  a  land 
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war,  till  her  power  was  firft  broken  at  fea,  or  (he  loft  the 
power  of  the  fea. 

Therefore,  if  liberty,  property,  an  equal  government, 
a  flourifhing  ftate  of  learning,  perfection  in  arts  and 
fcience,|public  magnificence,  private  abundance,  and  a  ca- 
pacity of  defending  and  pre(erving  thefe  bleffings  againft 
all  invaders,  be  certain  and  inconteftible  benefits,  they 
are  fuch  as  commerce,  and  commerce  only,  is  able  to 
give  to  any  people  or  nation. 

Trade  is  alfo  a  private  art,  and  way  of  living.  As 
to  private  trades,  at  common  law,  none  was  prohibited 
to  exercife  any  particular  trade,  wherein  he  had  any  (kill 
or  knowledge;  and  if  he  ufed  it  unfkilfully,  the  party 
grieved  might  have  his  remedy  againft  him  by  action  on 
the  cafe,  &c.  By  5  Eliz.  a  man  muft  ferve  feven  years 
apprenticefhip  before  he  can  fet  up  any  trade ;  though 
it  hath  been  refolved  that  the  ftatute  doth  not  prohibit  the 
ufe  of  a  trade  for  a  family,  but  the  public  ufe  of  it  in 
general.  An  indictment  on  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  for  exercifing  a 
trade  ufed  at  that  time  in  Great-Britain,  quafhed ;  it 
fhould  have  been  England,  there  being  then  no  fuch 
kingdom  as  Great-Britain.  1  Str.  552.  2  Str.  788. 
1 1  Rep.  53.  If  a  bond  or  promife  reltrain  the  exercife 
of  a  trade,  though  it  be  to  a  particular  place  only,  if  there 
was  no  confideration  for  it,  it  fs  void ;  if  there  be  a  confe- 
deration, in  fuch  cafe  it  may  be  good  :  but  if  the  reftraint 
be  general  throughout  England,  although  there  be  a  con- 
fideration, it  will  be  void.  2  Lill.  Abr  179.  L.  Raym. 
1456.     2  Strange  739. 

A  perfon  not  qualified  to  exercife  a  trade  himfelf,  by 
having  ferved  an  apprenticeftiip,  entering  into  partnerfhip 
with  a  qualified  partner,  and  only  fharing  the  profits, 
and  (landing  the  rifques  of  the  partnerfhip,  without  ever 
exercifing  or  interfering  in  the  trade  himfelf  perfonally,  is 
not  within  the  prohibitory  and  penal  act  of  5  Eliz.  c.  4. 
fo  as  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  it.  Bur.  Rep.  5,  10. 
See  20.  Fin.  Abr.  317.  335. 

TRADE-WINDS,  denote  certain  regular  winds  at 
fea,  blowing  either  conftantly  the  fame  way,  or  alter- 
ternately  this  way  and  that ;  thus  called  from  their  great 
ufe  in  navigation,  and  the  Indian  commerce. 

The  trade  winds  are  of  different  kinds,  fome  blowing 
three  or  fix  months  of  the  year  one  way,  and  then  the 
like  fpace  of  time  the  oppofite  way,  very  common  in  the 
Indian  feas,  and  called  monfoons. 

Others  blow  conftantly  the  fame  way ;  fuch  is  that  ge- 
neral wind  between  the  tropics,  which,  offat  fea,  is  found 
to  blow  all  day  long  from  eaft  to  weft. 

TRAGACANTHA,  or  ADRAGANTH.  See  Gum 
Tragacanth. 

TRANSCRIPT,  a  copy  of  any  original  writing,  par- 
ticularly that  of  an  act,  or  inftrurnent,  inferted  in  the 
the  body  of  another. 

TRANSFER,  in  commerce,  &c.  an  act  whereby  a 
perfon  furrenders  his  right,  intereft,  or  property   in  any 
thing  moveable  or  immoveable  to  another. 
TRASSEL.    6WBahar. 

TREASURE,  fignifies  riches  and  wealth  ;  and  as  the 
king's  treafure  is  the  finews  of  war,  and  the  honour  and 
fafety  of  the  king  in  time  of  peace,  firmamentum  belli  &f 
ornamentum  pads  ;  if  any  mine  ofbafe  metal  be  found  in 
any  ground,  it  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  foil ;  but  if  it 
be  of  gold  or  filver,  it  appertains  to  the  king,  in  whofe 
ground  foever  they  be  found.     Ccwett  edit.  1727. 

TREASURER,  is  an  officer  to  whom  the  treafure  of 
another  is  committed  to  be  kept,  and  truly  difpofed  of: 
the  chiefeft  of  thefe  with  us  is  the  treafurerof  England, 
who  is  a  lord  by  his  ofHce,  and  one  of  the  greateft  men 
of  the  land,  under  whofe  charge  and  government  is  all 
the  prince's  wealth  contained  in  the  Exchequer ;  as  alfo 
the  clerks  of  all  officers  any  way  employed  in  the  collecting 
of  the  imports,  tributes,  or  other  revenues  belonging  to  the 
crown.  This  high  officer  hath,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
the  nomination  of  all  efcheators  yearly  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  giveth  the  places  of  all  cuftomers  and  fearchers 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  realm,  with  divers  other  matters, 
&c. 

TREE,  arbor,  the  firft  and  largeft  of  the  vegetable 
kind,  confiding  of  a  fingle  trunk,  out  of  which  fpring 
forth  branches  and  leaves. 

Standards, 
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Standards,  or  Trees  in  full  air,  are  fuch  as  naturally 
rife  a  great  height,  and  are  not  topped.  For  the  choice 
of  trees  of  this  kind  to  be  tranfplanted  out  of  a  nurfery, 
Quintiney  recommends  us  to  fuch  as  are  ftrait,  fix  feet 
high  at  leaft,  and  five  or  fix  inches  thick  at  bottom,  and 
three  or  four  at  top ;  the  bark  pretty  fmooth  and  fhining, 
as  a  token  of  their  youth,  and  of  the  good  foil  they  grew 
in. 

Dwarf  Trees,  are  fuch  as  are  kept  low,  and  never 
fuffered  to  have  above  half  a  foot  of  fterti.  Thefe  are 
ufed  to  be  kept  hollow  in  the  middle,  that  the  branches 
fpreading  round  about  the  fides  may  form  a  kind  of  round 
bowl  or  bufli. 

^a/Z-Trees,  are  thofe  whofe  branches  are  ftretched 
out,  and  nailed  againft  walls.  For  dwarf  and  wall-trees, 
fuch  are  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  nurfery  for  tranfplantation 
as  are  ftrait,  and  confift  of  a  fingle  item,  and  a  fingle 
graft,  rather  than  two  or  three  grafted  in  feveral  branches ; 
their  thicknefs  at  bottom  fhould  be  two  or  three  inches. 

Timber-T  REEi,  are  thofe  whofe  trunks  are  tall  and 
ftrait,  whereof  beams,  mafts,  &c.  are  ufed  to  be  made. 

Coniferous-Ts.EES,  are  thofe  whofe  fruit  is  of  a  conical 
figure,  as  the  pine,  fir,  larch,  &c.  Thefe  are  alfo  called 
refiniferous,  by  reafon  coniferous-trees  are  generally  co- 
vered with  a  bark  that  abounds  in  rofin. 

The  proprietors  of  trees  cut  down  or  taken  away  how 

recompenced,  and  the  offenders  punifhed,  43  Eliz.  c.  7. 

15  Car.  II.  c.  2.  /  2. 

Ingroffing  oak-bark   prohibited,  1  Jac.  I.  c.  22.  /.  19. 

Penalty  of  felling  oaks  to  be  barked,  1  Jac.  I.  c.  22. 

/.  20. 

The  houfes  of  perfons  fufpefted  to  have  cut  or  taken 
them  away,  to  be  fearched,  15  Gar.  II.  c.  2.  f.  3. 

Perfons  deftroying  plantations  punifhed  as  trefpafTers, 
22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  7.  /.  5.     1  Geo.  I.  Jlat.  2.  c.  48. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  16.     29  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  /.  6. 
As  felons,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  /  1. 
The  neighbouring  inhabitants,  I  Geo.  I.  flat.  2.  c.  48. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  16. 

And  the  hundred  anfwerable  for  damages,  9  Geo.  I. 
c.  22.  /.  7.     23  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  /.  9.     See  Timber. 

TREE-MAKER.  This  art  requires  neither  any  ex- 
traordinary abilities  nor  learning,  and  no  more  ftrength 
than  a  joiner.  The  tree-maker  forms  the  wooden  part 
of  faddles,  and  much  of  the  eafy  fetting  of  the  faddle, 
with  refpect  to  the  horfe,  depends  on  him;  for  gentle- 
mens  faddles  he  ufually  takes  the  meafure  of  the  hbrfe's 
back,  and  by  that  means  fits  him  exactly.  Thofe  of  this 
bufinefs  are  employed  by  the  faddler ;  and  there  are  not 
any  extraordinary  profits  to  be  made  of  it,  either  by  the 
matter  or  the  journeyman :  however,  the  materials  ufed 
by  the  matter  are  not  coftly,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  little  credit.  He  takes  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  when  his  time  is  expired,  may 
fet  up  with  twenty  pounds. 

TRET,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made  for  the 
water  or  the  duft  that  may  be  mixed  with  any  commo- 
dity, which  is  generally  four  pounds  in  every  hundred 
and  four  pounds  weight. 

TRIALS  of  iffues  joined.  The  chief  baron,  or,  in 
his  abfence,  any  other  baron  of  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
may,  as  juftices  of  nift  prim  for  the  county  of  Middlefex, 
try  iffues  within  the  feveral  term-times,  or  within  the 
fpace  of  eight  days  after  the  expiration  thereof,  18  Eliz. 
c.  12.  /.  I.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  31.  /  1. 

TRINITY-HOUSE,  is  a  houfe  at  Deptford,  which 
belongs  to  a  company  or  corporation  of  feamen,  that 
have  power  by  the  king's  charter,  to  take  knowledge  of 
thofe  that  deftroy  fea-marks,  and  to  redrcfs  their  doings ; 
as  alfo  to  correft  the  faults  of  failors,  &c.  and  to  take 
care  of  divers  other  things  belonging  to  the  navigation, 
and  the  feas.  Stat  8.  Eliz.  13.  And  35  Eliz.  6.  Pilots 
licenced  by  this  corporation  how  regulated  and  governed. 
5  Geo. 11.  e.  2C.     See  Ballast. 

TRIPE-SHOP.  This  is  a  very  nafty  {loppy  bufinefs. 
Thofe  who  keep  thefe  (hops,  cleanfe  and  wafh  the  in- 
trails  of  beau's  from  all  their  fihh,  boil  them,  and  then 
expofe  them  to  fale.  They  do  not  ufually  take  ap- 
prentices ;  but  when  they  do,  they  commonly  take  poor 
girls  with  little  or  no  money. 

TRIPOLI.     See  African  Coasts. 
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TRIPOLI,  cr  TRIPOLY,  terra  Tripolitana,  a  kind 
of  dry  foft  ftone,  or  chalk  of  a  citron  colour,  ufed  in 
polifhing  the  lapidaries,  gbld-fmiths,  copper-fmiths,  and 
glafs-grinders  works. 

Some  imagine  tripoli  a  common  ftone,  burnt  and 
calcined  by  the  fulphureous  exhalations  which  happen  to 
be  under  the  mines  where  it  is  found ;  of  thefe  mines 
thefe  are  a  number  in  divers  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  Italy,  where  the  tripoli  is  very  good.  Others  with 
more  probability  take  it  for  a.native  earth; 

TROCHITES,  or  Trochites,  in  natural  hiftofy,  a 
kind  of  figured  foffile  ftones,  refembling  parts  of  plants. 

The  entrochtls  and  trochites  differ  no  other  ways  than 
as  feparated  parts  or  congeries  of  the  fame  body.  The 
fingle  joints  are  called  trochit<e,  and  the  columns  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  of  thefe  arranged  togethet  in  their  natural 
forms,  the  entrochi.  They  feem  to  bave  been  part  of 
the  arm  of  that  Angular  fpecies  of  the  fea  flar-fifh,  called 
ftella  arborefcens,  petrified.  The  entrochi  are  cylindric 
columns  with  prominent  rings  all  round  them,  placed  at 
various  diftances,  and  are  made  up  of  a  number  of 
flat  or  thin  round  joints,  pierced  through  in  the  middle 
ufually  with  a  round,  though  fometimes  with  an  oval  or 
oblong  hole,  and  which,  when  feparate  and  fingle,  are  the 
trochitae.  The  cavity  fhould  run  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  entrochnsi  which  is  formed  of  a  regular 
arrangement  of  thefe  ;  but  we  commonly  find  it  filled  up 
with  earthy  or  ftony  matter,  much  fouler  or  coarfer  than 
the  fubftance  of  the  entrochus  itfelf;  fometimes,  however, 
it  is  empty,  and  the  entrochus  is  hollow  throughout. 

The  ufual  length  of  the  entrochi  is  about  an  inch,  and 
their  diameter  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ;  but  there  is 
no  certainty  as  to  this ;  fome  of  them  are  found  little 
thicker  than  pins,  and  others  of  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  length*  They  are 
generally  of  a  bluifti  grey  colour,  but  fometimes  are 
brown,  fometimes  whitifh,  and  fometimes  reddifh  ;  they 
are  always  compbfed  of  the  fame  fubftance,  which  is  a 
plated  or  tabulated  fpar,  perfectly  like  that  which  the  lapis 
fudaicus  is  compofed  of ;  and,  when  broken,  they  in  the 
fame  manner  always  feparate  obliquely,  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  rings,  and  fhew  two  very  even  gloffy  furfaces, 
looking  as  if  polifhed  by  art.  They  are  naturally  cylirt- 
dric  columns,  but,  like  all  other  foffiles  of  the  extraneous 
kind,  are  liable  to  external  injuries  in  their  concre- 
tion, and  are  accordingly  found  fometimes  crufhed  and. 
flatted.  Their  central  cavity  is  fometimes  round,  fome- 
times oblong,  and  fometimes  pentangular  in  the  manner 
of  the  afterea  ;  fometimes  an  impreffion  like  that  of  one 
of  the  fingle  joints  of  that  ftone  is  feen  on  each  fide  the 
trochites,  or  at  each  end  of  the  entrochus,  and  the  body  is 
then  called  an  entrocha  afterea.  Sometimes  the  columns 
are  fmooth  and  fimple ;  but  at  others  they  have  the  rudi- 
ments of  other  branches,  or  fmaller  columns,  which  have 
grown  out  from  them,  and  the  flumps  of  which,  where 
they  have  been  broken  off,  appear.  There  are  frequently 
found,  oblong  with  the  entrochi,  certain  fragments  of 
plated  bodies  to  which  they  have  belonged,  and  fome- 
times the  entrochi  are  found  affixed  to  them.  Thefe  are 
generally  of  a  convex  figure,  and  are  called  modioli  ; 
they  have  evidently  been  parts  of  the  fame  body  to  which 
the  entrochus  has  belonged  ;  and  it  is  as  evident  that  the 
entrochi  are  marine  bodies,  fince  other  marine  fubftancesj 
as  tubuli  and  the  like,  are  found  affixed  to  them,  and 
ever  conforming  themfelves  to  their  fhape  ;  which  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  entrochi  were  exifting  in  their 
prefent  fhape,  in  thofe  feas,  where  the  dells  affixed  to 
them  were  afterwards  formed. 

The  entrochi  are  compofed  of  fpar,  and  confequently 
they  exhibit  all  the  characters  of  that  foffile;  they  very 
readily  calcine  in  the  fire,  and  they  make  a  great  effer- 
vefcence  with  acids,  and  are  totally  diffolved  by  them. 
They  are  of  the  number  of  thofe  bodies  that  are  toffed 
about  by  the  acid  in  folution,  and  the  fingle  joints  in  a 
flat-bottomed  veffel  will  keep  in  motion  till  they  are 
wholly  diffolved,  and  haves  hence,  like  many  other  bodies 
of  the  fame  alkaline  nature,  been  called  creeping  ftones. 

The  trochitae  and  entrochi   are  found  bedded  in  the 

ftrata  of  blue  clay  in  many  of  the  northern   counties  in 

England,  in  great  abundance,  and  lie  fometimes  fo  near 

the  furface,  that  they  are  turned  up  in  ploughing.    They 
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are  alfo  frequently  immerfed  in  ftone  in  vaft  abundance. 
The  Derbyfhire  marble  contains  fuch  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  them,  that  it  feems  principally  made  up  of 
them.  It  is  to  thefe  alone  that  it  owes  its  beautiful  va- 
riegations. It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  diftinguifh  what  they  are 
in  polifhed  furfaces,  or  even  the  harder  part  of  the  marble 
when  broken,  unlefs  by  an  experienced  eye  ;  but  the 
ragged  edges  and  furfaces  of  the  blocks  fhew  them  very 
plainly. 

They  are  efteemed  very  powerful  diuretics,  and  are 
given,  in  places  where  they  are  common,  in  all  nephritic 
cafes,  and  that  often  with  great  fuccefs.  The  people 
take  them  in  powder  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a  (hilling  for 
a  dofe.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  poffeffing  all  the 
virtues  of  the  lapis  fudaicus,  fince  they  are  almoit  intirely 
the  fame  in  fubftance  and  conftituent  matter,  however 
different  in  form. 

TROPICS,  in  geography,  are  two  leffer  circles  of  the 
globe  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  through  the  begin- 
nings of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 

Thefe  tropics  are  in  the  planes  of  the  celeftial  tropics, 
and  at  the  diftance  of  23°  29'  from  the  equator,  which  is 
the  fun's  greateft  declination. 

TROUBAHOUACHE,  called  alfo  moncha,  or  monka, 
a  meafure  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar,  for  their 
hulked  rice,  containing  near  fix  pounds  of  that  grain  ; 
but  for  their  unhufked  rice,  they  have  another  meafure 
named  zaton. 

TROY- WEIGHT.     See  Weight. 
TRUCES.     See  Leagues. 

TRUFFLES,  tubera  terra,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind 
of  fubterraneous  vegetable  production  not  unlike  mufli- 
rooms. 

This  fort  of  plant  is  only  a  flefhy  tubercle  covered  with 
a  hard  fort  of  cruft,  rough,  and  fomewliat  regularly  fur- 
rowed, on  the  furface,  almoft  like  the  Cyprus-nut.  It 
does  not  rife  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  but  lies  con- 
cealed about  half  a  foot  below  it.  Great  numbers  of 
them  are  found  in  the  fame  place,  of  different  fizes. 
Some  of  them  are  now  and  then  found  of  a  pound  weight, 
or  even  a  pound  and  a  quarter ;  thefe  laft  are  but  rare. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  fome  of  them  are  very 
large;  they  grow  in  different  countries,  and  in  Pliny's 
time  the  moft  valuable  were  brought  from  Africa.  They 
are  now  found  in  Europe,  in  Brandenburgh,  and  feveral 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  are  very  common  in  Italy, 
Provence,  Dauphine,  Languedoc,  Anjou,  and  Peri- 
gord.  They  grow  alfo  in  Burgundy,  and  fome  of  them 
are  found  about  Paris.  It  is  obferved,  that  they  are  or- 
dinarily found  in  fields  that  are  uncultivated,  of  a  reddifh 
coloured  earth,  and  fandy,  but  fomewliat  rich.  They 
grow  at  the  feet,  and  under  the  fhades  of  trees,  fometimes 
about  the  roots  of  (tones,  and  fometimes  in  clear  earth. 
Their  favourite  trees  are  either  the  white  or  green  oak, 
as  the  elm  is  that  of  the  morell<e.  They  begin  to  be 
found  when  warm  weather  firft  fucceeds  the  cold,  fooner 
or  later,  as  the  feafon  is  more  or  lefs  mild  ;  for  tbev  have 
fometimes  been  very  rare  after  hard  winters.  At  firft  they 
appear  only  like  little  round  peas,  red  without,  and 
white  within.  Thefe  peas  grow  larger  by  degrees ;  from 
that  time  they  take  out  of  the  ground  what  they  commonly 
call  white  truffles  ;  thefe  are  of  themfelves  infipid,  and 
people  dry  them  as  an  ingredient  for  ragouts,  becaufe 
they  keep  better  when  dried,  than  marbled  ones  do. 

As  to  the  virtues  of  truffles,  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  they  are  hot :  Galen,  however,  according  to  Mat- 
thiolus,  looks  upon  them  as  indifferent,  and  the  bafts  of 
all  other  feafonings ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  this  purpofe 
that  they  are  ufed  in  all  ragouts.  Avicena  fpeaks  of  them 
in  a  manner  quite  different,  and  fays,  they  ingender  thick 
humours  more  than  any  other  food  ;  that  they  are  of  a 
hard  digeftion,  heavy  on  the  ftomach,  and,  when  much 
ufed,  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  on  an  apoplexy  and 
palfy.  For  my  part,  I  believe  thefe  two  authors  may 
be  reconciled,  if  we  confider  two  qualities  in  the  truffle, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  two  different  effcfls  : 
Firft,  they  may  prove  hot  of  themfelves,  by  emitting 
their  volatile  falts  in  the  ftomach,  or  by  being  mixed  with 
fait,  pepper,  and  other  fpices,  which  they  drink  up  like  a 
fpongc.  In  the  fecond  place  they  may  prove  of  hard  di- 
geftion, when  eaten  immoderately  by  a  perfon  of  a  weak 


ftomach,  in  which  cafe  they  produce  bad  effect?,  ftagnate, 
and  form  themfelves  into  a  glareous  fubftance,  which  dis- 
order's the  ftomach,  and  which  may  be  occafioned  by  the 
cold  quality  afcribed  to  them  by  Galen.  As  a  proof  that 
the  truffle  is  of  hard  digeftion,  it  has  this  in  common 
with  other  fruits,  that  it  grows  hard  in  fpiritof  wine,  and 
is  with  difficulty  diffolvcd  in  water.  I  kept  one  fix  months 
in  water,  without  its  being  entirely  rotten,  the  bark  .(till 
remaining,  and  not  rotten,  after  all  the  reft.  Geoffrey, 
m  the  Memoirs  de  V  Acad.  Roy  des.  Scien.  J.  171 1. 

TRUNDHEIM,  called  alfo  Drontheim,  is  an  an- 
cient city,  and  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Norway  Icings; 
though  now  become  the  refidence  of  a  grand  bailiff,  and 
hifhop,  whofe  cathedral  is  the  moft  magnificent  of  any  in 
the  country,  being  built  with  a  coarfe  black  marble,  which 
a  neighbouring  quarry  produces.  Its  exports  are  fourteen 
feet  three  inch  fir  deals  ;  great  quantities  of  nine  to  ten  reet 
one  and  a  half  inch  ditto,  red  and  white  deals,  in  all  ten 
to  eleven  hundred  thoufand  ;  tar,  and  near  five  hundred 
tons  of  iron,  moftly  for  Amflerdam. 

TRUNK-MAKER.  This  noify  trade  requires  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  ftrength,  but  little  genius,  and  no  more 
learning  than  is  neceffary  for  every  other  tradefman.  The 
trunk-maker  is  a  (hop-keeper,  as  well  as  a  handicraft,  in 
whofe  bufinefs  there  is  really  a  greater  variety  th:in  one 
would  at  firft  imagine  ;  befides  many  different  forts  of 
trunks,  portmanteaus,  &c.  they  generally  make  leather 
buckets.  There  ate  but  few  of  this  trade ;  and  their  pro- 
fits are  very  conliderable.  They  take  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his  time, 
may  earn  from  twelve  to  fifteen  (hillings  a  week  ;  or,  with 
two  hundred  pounds,  may  let  up  matter. 

TRUSS,  truffa,  a  bundle,  or  certain  quantity  of  hay; 
ftraw,  &c. 

A  trufs  of  hay  is  to  contain  fifty-fix  pounds,  or  half  an 
hundred  weight  ;  thirty  -fix  truffesmake  a  load.  In  June 
and  Auguft:  the  trufs  is  to  weigh  fixty  pounds,  on  forfettuie 
of  eighteen  (hillings  per  trufs. 

A  trufs  of  forage  is  as  much  as  a  trooper  can  carry  on 
his  horfe's  crupper. 

TRUSS-MAKER.  He  requires  fome  knowledge  of 
the  human  body,  and  in  the  nature  of  thofe  difeafes,  in 
which  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  afford  relief.  He  makes  truffes 
of  linen,  and  covers  thofe  which  according  to  his  direction 
are  made  of  fteel.  He  employs  fmiths  in  making  irons  for 
the  relief  of  the  hme  and  the  crooked  ;  and  caufes  artifi- 
cial legs,  hands,  and  glafs-eyes  to  be  made;  in  all  which  he 
deals,  as  well  as  in  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  There 
are  not  many  of  this  bufinefs ;  and  moft  of  thofe  keep  (hop. 
It  is  very  profitable;  but  they  take  no  apprentice  . 

TRUXILLO  is  fix  leagues  from  the  .South-Sta,  havino- 
a  port  called  Guanchaco,  the  moft  difficult  to  enter,  and 
the  moft  unfafe  of  any  on  the  coaft.  Its  chief  trade  con- 
fiffs  in  wheat,  flour,  wine,  fugar,  fweetmeats,  efpecially 
quince,  marmelade  in  cafks,  cattle,  horfes,  mules,  &c. 
TUCHEA.     See  Bahar.  . 

TUN,  is  a  meafure  of  oil  or  wine,  containing  twelve 
fcore  and  twelve  gallons,  or  four  hogfheads.  Stat.  1 
R.  III.  c.  12.  2  H.  VII.  c.  11.  and  12  Car.  II.  c.  14. 
A  tun  of  timber  is  forty  folid  feet;  a  load  fifty. 
TUNQUIN,  or  Tonquin,  as  it  fhould  be  pronounc- 
ed, was  for  a  long  time  a  province  of  China,  when  Co- 
c'ninchina  and  Chiampa  were  a  part  of  it;  at  prefent  thefe 
two  kingdoms  are  feparated,  and  Tunquin,  more  com- 
pact than  before,  is  bounded  on  two  fides,  by  three  pro- 
vinces of  China,  which  are  Canton  to  the  eaft,  and  Invan 
and  Quanfi  to  the  north;  to  the  weft  it  touches  on  the 
kingdom  of  Brama,  and  to  the  fouth  on  Cochinchina,  and 
the  gulph  to  which  this  laft  has  given  its  name. 

The  Tunquinois  did  not  till  pretty  lately  renounce  the 
politics  they  had  learnt  from  the  Chinefe,  not  to  trade  with 
any  foreign  nation,  but  at  laft  they  are  become  more  tract- 
able; having  at  firft  permitted  flrangers  to  come  and  trade 
with  them,  and  were  afterwards  emboldened  to  go  and 
traffick  with  others,  as  they  now  do  at  Siam,  Batavia,  and 
many  other  places  of  India,  to  which  they  fend  (hips. 

The  belt  merchandize  that  the  Europeans  can  carry  to 
Tunquin,  are  gold  and  filver,  efpecially  dollars,  although 
they  are  not  without  them  ;  as  here  comes  a  great  deal  of 
gold  from  China,  and  a  quantity  of  filver  from  Japan  ;  be- 
fides, fome  pretend  that  this  kingdom  has  mines  of  both 
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thefe  metals,  though  Mr.  Tavernier  denies  it,  and  with  a 
reaf onable  probability.  Other  commodities  brought  here, 
are  fpice,  pepper,  quickfilver,  vermilion,  cloths,  and  yel- 
low amber.  Thefe  people  are  open  and  faithful  in  their 
dealings,  in  which  they  are  very  different  from  their  quon- 
dam matters  theCbinefe,  who  pride  themfelves  in  cheat- 
ing foreigners,  and  ufe  a  thoufand  chicaneries  in  their  pur- 
chafes  and  fales. 

Silks  are  in  fuch  plenty  at  Tonquin,  that  both  rich  and 
poor  equally  clothe  themfelves  with  feveral  light  fluffs 
made  of  them  in  the  country ;  and  the  major  part  of  thofe 
things,  which  in  other  places  are  made  of  flax  or  hemp, 
are  compofed  here  of  this  material.  The  Dutch  export 
great  quantities  of  thefe  filks  for  Japan,  being  more  com- 
modious than  to  fetch  thofe  of  Perfia  and  Bengal,  as  they 
did  before  their  trade  was  eftablifhed  at  Tonquin. 

Here  is  alfo  to  be  purchafed  mufk,  tortoife-Shell,  aloes 
wood  (of  which  here  is  fome  worth  near  an  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  Sterling /w  pound;)  fugar  in  pound  and  halt 
pound  loaves,  proper  for  Japan  ;  porcelanes  (brought  from 
abroad)  lacque,  rice,  and  thofe  birds  nefts  mentioned  in  the 
article  of  Cochinchina,  which  are  found  in  five  fmall 
iflands  of  the  gulph,  where  both  the  Tunquinois  and  Chi- 
nefe  go  to  feekthem.  It  is  alfo  in  five  other  neighbouring 
ifles,  that  they  go  to  catch  turtles  (or  tortoifes)  which  come 
afhore  there  in  fuch  quantities  at  certain  feafons,  as  to  ren- 
der the  fale  of  their  fliells  and  faked  flefli  one  of  the'beft 
branches  of  trade  in  this  kingdom.  They  have  oranges 
and  lemons  here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  India  ;  but  thefe 
latter  are  fo  four,  as  to  become  thereby  ufelefs  for  refresh- 
ments to  the  Ships,  and  are  therefore  only  confumed  here 
inftead  of  aqua  fortis,  to  cleanfe  copper,  brafs,  or  iron,  for 
gilding,  in  the  dying  of  their  filks,  and  in  the  lyes  for  their 
linens,  which  makes  them  of  a  dazzling  whitenefs. 

TURBAN,  turbant,  the  head-drefs  of  moft  of  theeaft- 
ern  and  Mahometan  nations,  confifting  of  two  parts,  viz. 
a  cap  and  a  fafli  of  fine  linen,  or  taffety,  artfully  wound 
in  divers  plates  about  the  cap. 

TURBARY,  is  a  right  to  dig  turfs^on  another  man's 
ground.  And  common  of  turbary  is  a  liberty  which  fome 
tenants  have  by  prefcription,  to  dig  on  the  lord's  wafte. 
Turbaria  is  alfo  taken  fometimes  for  the  ground  where 
turfs  are  digged. 

TURBOTS  may  be  imported,  as  they  might  have  been 
before  10  and  n  Will.  III.   I  Geo.  I.  Jiat.  2.  c.  18. 

TURBITH.  It  is  not  agreed  of  what  this  is  properly 
the  root;  fome  will  have  it  of  the  thlafpia,  which  Schroder 
is  pofitive  in;  and  Clufius  of  the  fcammony.  We  find 
it,  however,  defcribed  by  G.  Bauhine, — ripens  foliis  al- 
thecs;  and,  by  Ray,  and  Herman,  convolvulus  indicus,  ala- 
tus,  maximus,  folds  ibifco  nonnihil fimilibus  angulofis.  It  is 
much  of  the  nature  of  hermodactyls  and  mechoacan,  but 
mote  efficacious.  It  yields  good  Shore  of  refinous  particles 
to  a  fpirituous  menftruum,  which  affect  not  much  the  lar- 
ger paffages,  but  are  very  active  and  brifk  in  the  fmaller 
veffels,  and  glandulous  contortions,  which  this  root  won- 
derfully clears  of  all  vifcid  adhefions.  The  ancients  had  a 
notion,  that,  where  agaric  failed,  turbith  took  effect;  and, 
when  that  was  not  Sufficient,  coloquintida  was  the  furtheft 
they  could  proceed  with  fuch  kind  of  inftruments.  This 
is  not  much  in  extemporaneous  prefcriptions,  but  in  pretty 
many  of  the  officinal  compofitions,  the  extraclum  rudii 
particularly.  Horftius  relates  fomewhat  almoft  incredible, 
in  his  obfervations,  of  bringing  away  from  a  country  per- 
fon,  fomewhat  like  toads,  with  the  fpecies  diaturbith  cum 
rbabarbaro,  in  which  this  is  a  principal  ingredient.  The 
compofition  is  in  Schroder,  and  fome  other  German  dif- 
penfatory  writers;  but  it  is  not  in  our  Shops  or  practice. 

This  Simple  is  hardly  ever  given  alone,  or  to  any  but 
grown  perfons.  Its  dofe  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 
in  powder,  and  from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  in  in- 
fufion.  Some  commend  it  in  obftinate  Scorbutic  cafes,  and 
even  in  the  moft  aggravated  Symptoms  of  the  venereal  dif- 
temper;  but  common  practice  does  not  much  own  it  in 
thole  intentions. 

TURBITH  MINERAL,  yellow  precipitate  of  mer- 
cury.    See  Mercury. 

TURCOISE,  or  Turquoise,  a  fpecies  of  gem,  or 
precious  Stone. 

The  turquoife  has  at  all  times  been  efleemed  a  gem,  tho' 
more  opake  than  any  other  fubftance  that  was  ever  honour- 


ed with  that  name.  It,  however,  very  ill  merits  fo  pom- 
pous a  title,  all  of  it  being  either  copper  ore,  or  what  is 
yet  farther  than  that  from  the  natuie  of  a  geni.  There 
are  indeed  two  kinds  of  this  gem,  as  it  is  called,  diftiri- 
guiEhed  by  the  Same  common  name  ;  the  one  is  a  true  anli 
genuine  ore  of  this  metal,  the  other  the  bones  of  animal*, 
tinged  to  an  elegant  blue  colour,  by  having  lain  in.  places 
under  the  earth  where  copper  has  been  near  them. 

That  kind  which  we  uSually  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
the  turquoife  of  the  old  rock,  and  which  Pliny  and  the  an- 
cients called  Calais,  is  a  true  and  genuine  copper  ore,  and 
is  of  exactly  that  kind  in  regard  to  this  metal,  that  the  he- 
matites is  to  iron  ;  it  is  found  in  the  perpendicular  fiffutes 
of  the  Strata  of  ftone,  which  contain  copper  adhering  rb 
their  fides,  in  form  of  a  cruft,  and  riling  into  botryoide 
effloreScences,  which  fometimes  Stand  Single,  and  are  in 
bignefs  from  the  fize  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut ;  but 
fometimes  happening  to  be  placed  clofe  to  one  another, 
they  join  and  form  Slat  crufts  or  maffes,  extending  in  the 
manner  of  crufts  of  the  haematites,  to  three,  four,  or  more 
inches  in  breadth;  in  thefe  the  prominent  part  of  every 
tubercle  appearing  on  the  Surface,  the  whole  feems  a  ton- 
junction  of  Semi-circular  bodies,  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
joined  by  an  intermediate  fubftance  of  the  fame  nature. 

This  kind  of  the  turquoife  is  of  a  very  clofe  texture  and 
gloffy  furface,  but  very  foft;  and,  when  broken;  Shews 
the  fame  cruftated  and  Striated  texture  with  the  haematites ; 
only  that  the  Striae  are  ufually  finer,  and  the  plates  better 
joined.  It  ferments  with  aquafortis,  and  may  be  in  great 
part  diSSolved  by  it;  and,  on  calcining,  it  lofes  all  its' 
colour,  and  becomes  of  a  dirty  white.  This  is  produced 
in  PerSia,  and  Some  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  The  Ger- 
mans alfo  have  a  botryoide  copper  ore,  in  Some  of  iheif 
mines ;  but  it  is  green,  and  much  Softer  than  the  true  tur- 
quoife of  this  kind,  though  this  has  been  often  produced 
among  us  alfo,  under  the  name  of  that  gem. 

The  other  turquoiSe  is  nothing  more  than  the  teeth  of 
bones  of  animals,  which  have  lain  in  the  way  of  effluviai 
in  which  copper  has  been  contained,  and  by  this  means 
have  acquired  veins  and  Streaks  of  a  deep  blue  ;  which,  on 
the  whole  being  Slightly  calcined,  diffuSe  themfelves  through: 
all  the  fubftance,  and  give  it  the  fine  pale  blue  we  fo  much 
admire  in  this  gem.  If  the  fire  that  diffufes  this  colour 
be  a  little  too  Strong,  it  fends  it  wholly  off,  and  leaves  iri 
place  of  the  turquoife  6nly  a  white  bone.  The  tuiquolfes 
of  this  laft  kiid  are  common  in  France  ;  there  are  mines 
of  them  there,  and  the  people  who  work  them  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  diffufing  the  colour  through 
them.  Thefe  are  what  are  now  ufually  worn,  and,  when 
fine,  are  called  by  many  of  our  jewellers,  turquoifes  of  th6 
old  rock  as  well  as  the  other.  The  virtues  attributed  to 
this  gem  are  very  great,  but  all  We  know  of  it.  at  preSent 
is,  that,  like  the  other  bodies  that  contain  copper,  it  is  a 
violent  emetic  and  not  fit  to  be  received  into  practice    • 

TURIN.     See  Piedmont. 

TURKESTAN  is  about  Seventy  leagues  long,  and  as 
many  broad,  having  Several  good  districts  of  land  on  the 
fide  of  the  river  Jemba,  and  towards  the  mountains  which 
divide  this  province  from  thofe  of  the  Calmoucks;  but  the 
inhabitants  make  no  advantage  of  it,  as  rapine  is  their  only 
occupation,  and  few  amongft  them  have  any  fixed  habita- 
tion, but  live  in  tents,  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Cal- 
moucks, and  the  aforefaid  river,  that  they  may  be  within 
reach  of  benefiting  themfelves  by  any  occafions  that  Shall 
offer  for  pillage  or  plunder  ;  and  they  go  to  fell  the  Slaves 
they  make  in  thefe  excurfions  either  to  the  Charaffin  of 
Grand  Boucharie,  -where  they  always  find  Perfian,  or 
Armenian,  and  fometimes  Indian  purchafers.' 

TURKEY.  The  Turkey  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  com- 
pany of  merchants,  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Levant,  or  Turkey  company,  and  whofe 
charter  was  confirmed  by  her  fucceffor,  king  James  I.  with 
the  addition  of  many  new  privileges,  and  a  form  of  polity 
obferved  ever  fince.  This  company  is  of  a  very  particular 
institution,  as  the  members  are  not  obliged  to  contribute 
any  thing  to  a  general  fund;  fo  that  it  may  more  properly 
be  termed  a  Simple  affociation,  of  which  the  partners  have 
nothing  in  common  but  their  charter  and  government, 
every  one  trading  on  his  own  Slock,  though  obliged  to  Sub- 
mit to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  and  contribute  his 
Share  of  the  neceSi'ary  expences  about  if. 
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The  troublesof  the  kingdom  Under  Oliver  Cromwell 
gave  rife  to  no  (mall  ones  in  this  company,  as  many  mem- 
bers were  thruft  in*  unqualified  in  the  manner  that  the 
charters  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  required ;  but 
On  the  reftoration,  king  Charles  endeavoured  to  re-eftablifh 
its  quondam  reputation. 

His  charter  was  dated  the  fecond  of  April,  1662,  and 
contains  (befides  the  confirmation  of  that  granted  by  king 
James)  many  new  articles  about  their  polity,  or  the  amend- 
ment of  it. 

The  company  is  eftablifhed  in  a  body  politick,  capable 
of  making  laws  for  their  government,  with  a  feal  under 
the  name  of  the  governor  and  company  of  Englifh  mer- 
chants treading  to  the  Levant  feas. 

The  number  of  its  members  are  not  fixed,  as  every  one 
Droperly  qualified  may  be  admitted,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally about  three  hundred. 

The  principal  qualifications  for  admittance  is,  being  a 
merchant  (and  not  a  tradefman  or  retailer)  bred  either  un- 
der a  father,  or  by  ferving  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  fome 
other.  Thofe  who  defire  to  become  an  aflbciate,  muft  pay 
the  company  twenty-five  pounds  fterling  if  they  are  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  double  that  fum  if  they  are 
above ;  and  muft  fwear  on  their  admiflion,  to  fend  no 
goods  to  Turkey  but  on  their  own  accounts,  and  to  con- 
iign  them  only  to  fuch  as  belong  to  the  company  or  their 
factors. 

The  company  is  governed  by  itfelf,  and  determines  af- 
fairs by  a  plurality  of  voices,  in  which  the  merchant 
trading  for  one  thoufand  pounds  has  an  equal  vote  with 
him  that  trades  for  an  hundred  times  as  much  ;  and  for  its 
better  management,  there  is  a  court  fettled  in  London, 
confifting  of  the  governor,  fub-governor,  and  twelve 
affiftants,  who  ought  all  to  live  in  the  city  or  fuburbs ; 
there  is  alfo  a  deputy-governor  in  all  the  towns  and  ports 
of  England,  where  any  members  of  the  faid  company 
refide. 

It  is  this  afTembly  at  London  who  fends  the  mips,  and 
regulate  the  tariff  for  the  prices,  which  the  European 
goods  carried  to  Turkey  are  to  be  fold  at,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  thofe  to  be  brought  back ;  it  alfo  raifes  the  taxes 
pn  the  faid  merchandifes,  when  the  neceflary  prefents,  or 
Other  common  expences  in  regard  of  this  trade,  re- 
quire it. 

It  prefents  the  ambaflador  to  the  throne  for  approba- 
tion ;  and  alfo  nominates  the  confuls  of  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople, whofe  penfions  the  company  pays,  and  there- 
fore never  permit  either  thefe  latter,  or  the  former  to  raife 
any  contributions  on  mips  or  goods  under  pretext  of  being 
to  defray  the  expence  of  fome  neceflary  gift  or  other  ex- 
traordinary charges,  and  by  this  means  avoid  the  diforders 
which  other  nations,  net  governed  by  fuch  wholefome 
laws,  fall  into,  to  the  no  fmall  detriment  of  their  com- 
merce. 

The  company  alfo  nominate  and  pay  their  principal 
officers,  fuch  as  the  minifter,  fecretary,  chancellor,  inter- 
preters, and  janifaries,  and  this  to  the  end  that  they  fhall 
not  raife  nor  impofe  any  new  fum  on  the  merchants,  (hips, 
or  goods. 

In  extraordinary  cafes,  the  confuls,  and  even  the  am- 
baffador  himfelf,  have  recourfe  to  two  deputies  of  the  com- 
pany, who  refide  on  the  fpot ;  or  if  the  affair  be  very  im- 
portant, they  affemble  the  whole  nation,  who  regulate 
and  determine  the  prefents  that  are  to  be  given,  the  voyages 
to  be  made,  and  every  other  circumftance  neceflary  to  be 
treated  of  ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  refolutions  then  taken, 
the  deputies  order  the  treafurer  to  fupply  the  money,  goods, 
or  European  curiolities  agreed  on;  and  this  treafurer  is 
eftablifhed  by  the  company,  and  his  cafh  arifes  from  the 
taxes  and  impqfts,  which  they  themfelves  have  thought 
proper  to  lay  on  goods  to  difcharge  the  common  expences 
of  the  affociation. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ambaflador  and  confuls  may 
aft  alone  on  all  thefe  occafions;  but  befides  its  being  a  tacit 
claufe  in  the  penfions  paid  them,  to  do  nothing  without  the 
deputies  advice,  they  chufe  rather  to  conform  to  this  rule 
than  otherwife,  for  their  own  difcharge. 

The  places  referved  to  this  company  for  their  trade,  are 

the  flares  of  the  republick  of  Venice  (in  its  gulf)  thofe  of 

Ragufa,  and  all  the  grand  feignor's  dominions  ;  the  ports 

of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean,  excepting  thofe  of  Car- 
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thageria,  Alicant,  Denia,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Mar- 
feilles,  Tuulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Pa- 
lermo, Medina,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Corfica,  and 
all  other  ports  and  places  of  commerce  on  the  coafls  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  And  the  fine  for  thofe  caught 
in  trade,  and  not  members  of  the  company  is  twenty  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  loading  fo  taken. 

By  the  act  of  26  of  Geo.  II.  any  fubjedt  of  Great-Britain 
may  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  company,  on  request- 
ing it  of  the  governor  or  deputy-governor,  within  thirty 
days  after  making  fuch  requefl,  and  paying  twenty  pounds, 
and  taking  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  his  majefty  and  the 
company. 

This  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  Britifh  and  plantation- 
built  fhips  only,  navigated  according  to  law  ;  and  the 
goods  may  be  configned  to  any  freemen  of  the  company, 
their  fons,  or  apprentices,  being  his  majefty's  Chrutian 
fubjects. 

No  goods  or  merchandizes,  coming  from  the  Levant 
without  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  liable  to  retain  the  in- 
fection of  the  plague,  fhall  be  landed  in  Great-Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  in  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sarfc, 
or  Man,  unlefs  it  fhall  appear  to  the  fatisfaction  of  his  ma- 
jefty, his  heirs,  or  fucceflbrs,  or  of  his  or  their  privy- 
council,  that  fuch  goods  have  been  fufficiently  opened  and 
aired  in  the  lazarets  of  Malta,  Ancona,  Venice,  Meffina, 
Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marfeilles,  or  one  of  them. 

Great  complaints  having  been  made  of  the  decay  of  the 
Turkey  trade  during  the  war  begun  in  1756,  by  the  im- 
portation of  French  cloth  into  Turkey,  the  following  act 
parted,  which  was  to  be  in  force  no  longer  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war : 

The  preamble  of  32  Geo.  II.  fets  forth,  that  the  im- 
portation of  woollen  broad  cloth  of  the  manufacture  of 
France  into  any  places  within  the  Levant  feas,  by  Britifh 
fubjects,  is  not  only  a  difcouragement  and  prejudice  to  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  Great-Britain,  but  is  alfo  a  means 
of  affording  relief  to  the  enemy,  and  thereby  enabling  them 
to  carry  on  the  war ;  to  prevent  fuch  deftruclive  commerce 
for  the  future,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  woollen  goods  of  the 
manufacture  of  France  fhall  be  carried  into  any  place  in  the 
Levant  feas  by  any  fubjects  of  this  realm. 

No  woollen  goods  of  this  kingdom  fhall  be  imported 
within  the  limits  of  the  company's  charter,  except  directly 
from  this  kingdom  by  a  Britifh  fubject,  unlefs  the  importer 
fhall  produce  to  the  ambaflador,  conful,  or  vice-conful,  or 
other  proper  officer  appointed  by  the  company  at  the  place 
where  fuch  goods  (hall  be  imported,  a  certificate  upon 
oath  from  the  exporter  or  Clipper  at  the  laft  place  of  ex- 
portation, that  the  fame  were  brought  or  received  from 
Great- Britain  ;  and  in  fuch  certificate  fhall  be  defcribed 
the  name  of  the  fhip  and  matter,  and  the  time  when  the 
goods  were  imported  into  fuch  laft  loading  port  from 
Great-Britain  ;  which  certificate  fhall  be  atrefted  by  the 
Britifh  conful  or  perfon  acting  in  his  abfence,  refiding  at 
fuch  laft  loading  port  j  and  the  fhipper  fhall  alfo  produce 
the  bill  of  lading  from  Great-Britain  j  and  the  conful 
fhall  take  notice  in  his  atteftation  of  fuch  bill  being  pro- 
duced to  him. 

The  conful,  &c.  upon  granting  fuch  certificate,  is  to 
enter  a  duplicate  thereof  in  a  book  which  is  to  be  figned  by 
the  fhipper  of  the  goods,  he  taking  the  oath  required  be- 
fore making  out  fuch  certificate,  which  book  is  to  be  re- 
ceived as  final  evidence  in  all  difputes  reflecting  certificates, 
and  may  be  examined  gratis. 

Where  the  conful,  &c.  fhall  receive  information  ujion 
oath,  fetting  forth  good  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  authenticity 
of  the  certificate,  he  is  to  fignify  the  fame  to  the  importer, 
and  take  fecurity  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods,  which 
become  forfeited  if  it  fhall  appear  no  fuch  certificate  was 
granted ;  fuch  fecurity  to  be  affigned  to  the  informer  for 
his  fole  benefit. 

As  often  as  any  fuch  objection  fhall  be  made  to  the  cer- 
tificate, the  conful,  &c.  is  to  tranfmit  notice  thereof  to 
the  conful  where  fuch  difputed  certificate  fhall  be  alledged 
to  have  been  granted,  requiring  an  atteftation  under  his 
hand  and  feal,  whether  fuch  certificate  was  granted  by 
him;  which  atteftation  the  conful  is  to  tranfmit  by  the  firft 
oportunity ;  and  upon  receipt  thereof  is  to  be  laid  before 
the  importer  :  if  the  certificate  be  thereby  verified,  the 
fecurity  fhall  be  immediately  cancelled ;  but  if  not,  the 
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penally  to   be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  and  be 
applied  as  before  directed. 

All  woollen  goods  without  fuch  certificate,  except  im- 
ported directly  from  England,  (hall  be  deemed  French  ; 
and  his  majelty's  ambaflador,  itc.  is  required  to  confifcate 
the  fame. 

Every  merchant,  &c.  being  a  fubjeit  of  Great-Britain, 
or  refiding  under  the  protection  of  the  Britifh  ambafTa- 
dor,  &c.  within  the  limits  of  the  company's  charter,  fhall 
before  the  exportation  of  any  goods  make  oath  before  the 
faid  ambaffador,  &c.  that  the  fame  were  riot  purchafed 
with  the  produce  of,  or  taken  in  barter  for,  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  France. 

Every  perfon  who  fhall  import  into  Great-Britain  any 
goods  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  within 
the  limits  of  the  company's  charter,  fhall  make  the  fame 
oath  before  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  &c.  ex- 
cept fuch  goods  as  fhall  have  been  condemned  as  lawful 
prize. 

If  any  certificate  fhall  be  loft,  the  matter  of  the  velTel 
muft  make  oath  before  the  Englifh  conful,  &c.  of  the 
purport  of  fuch  certificate,  of  the  lofs  of  it,  and  that  it 
hath  not  been  difpofed  of  to  any  perfons  whatfoever;  and 
the  faid  mailer,  or  the  confignee  of  the  faid  goods,  is  alfo 
to  tr,ive  fecurity,  in  the  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  the 
goods,  for  procuring  a  duplicate  of  the  certificate:  there- 
upon the  conful,  &c.  fhall  grant  a  licence  for  importing 
the  goods. 

But  piize  goods,  condemned,  of  any  country  whatfo- 
ever,  may  be  imported  on  producing  a  copy  of  the  fen- 
tence  of  condemnation  figned  by  the  perfon  who  con- 
demned the  fame. 

To  prevent  the  importation  of  raw  filk,  mohair  yarn, 
&c.  from  being  imported  into  this  kingdom,  purchafed  by 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  France,  and  imported  from 
Leghorn  and  other  places  in  Italy,  contrary  to  the  act  of 
navigation,  &c.  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  raw  filk  or  mo- 
hair yarn,  or  any  fliip  or  veflel  bringing  the  lame  into  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  the  iflands  of  Guernfey,  orjerfey, 
or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  fhall  be  feized  as  for- 
feited by  any  acts  of  patliament,  the  peifon  who  fhall 
make  the  feizure  may  not  releafe  or  abandon  the  fame,  or 
delay  to  proceed  to  judgment  for  the  condemnation  thereof, 
without  firft  acquainting  in  writing,  the  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  treafurer,  or  hufband  of  the  faid  company,  or 
their  fecretary,  of  fuch  his  intention,  and  delivering  at  the 
fame  time  a  copy  of  the  fchedule  of  fuch  feizure:  and  in 
cafe  the  faid  governor  and  company,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  fhall  within  feven  days  after  give  bond,  or  offer 
to  give  bond,  under  the  common  feal  of  their  corporation, 
in  the  penal  fum  of  one  thoufand  pounds,  with  condition 
for  indemnifying  fuch  officer,  &c.  againft  all  cofts  and 
charges,  in  cafe  fucb  fliip  or  goods  fhall  not  be  adjudged 
forfeited  ;  then  fuch  officer,  &c.  fliall  not  voluntarily  aban- 
don fuch  feizure  without  the  confent  of  the  faid  company 
or  fome  committee  thereof;  but  fhall  proceed  to  judgment 
concerning  the  legality  thereof. 

Any  member  of  the  company  fhall  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence,  either  for  the  plaintiff",  relator,  or  defendant 
upon  the  trial. 

The  commerce  of  this  company  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
beneficial  one  to  this  nation,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  fol- 
lowing curious  calculation  taken  from  the  Britifh.  Merchant, 
an  i  there  quoted  with  a  view  to  infiruct  the  reader  in  the 
whole  procefs  of  the  cloth  manufacture,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  confumption  ;  and  to  fhew  the  advan- 
tages arifing  from  the  Turkey  trade,  by  its  taking  ofF  Co 
large  a  fbare  of  our  woollens,  and  thereby  contributing 
proportionably  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  people. 

A  clorhier  buys  at  market  fifty  packs  of  /.  s.  d. 
wool,   picked  and  forted,  at  lol.  per  pack  500     o     o 

.  With  which  wool  he  makes  ico  broad 
cloths,  and  the  manufacture  thereof  in  card- 
ing, fpinning,  weaving,  milling,  dreffing,  &c. 
as  the)'  are  ufunlly  brought  to,  and  fold  white 
at  Blackwell-Hall,  will  amount  to  about  the 
firfl  colt  of  the  wool  500     o     o 


And  the  merchant  pays  for  the  dying  of  the 
faid  100  cloths,  viz.  one  third  part  in  grain  co- 
lours, at  7/.   and  two  thirds  in  ordinary  co-     /. 
lours,  at  30 s.  per  cloth  333" 

Alfo  for  fetting,  drawing,  preffing,  packing, 
Sec.  15*.  per  cloth  75 
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So  that  thefe  one  hundred   cloths  are  fold 
by  theclothiertothemercbantatio/./'trcloth   1000     o     o 
86 


The  faid  100  cloths  will  coft  the  merchant 
14!.  is.  Sd.  per  cloth  on  board,  which 
amounts  to  1408     6     t 

And  to  repay  him  theircoft  and  charges  here 
and  aboard,  with  a  bare  allowance  for  infu- 
rance,  and  the  intereft  of  His  money,  they 
cannot  putchafe  lefs,  we  fliouid  think,  than 
twenty-two  great  pounds  of  Sherbaftee  (or 
Perfia  fine  raw  filk)  for  every  cloth.  Thus 
he  probably  receives  for  the  faid  100  cloths, 
2200  pounds  wt.  of  the  faid  raw  filk 

Now  if  the  half  part  of  this  filk  is  wrought 
up  in  plain  coloured  tabbies,  the  manufactu- 
rers will  receive  13  s.  yd.  per  lib.  .7^7      \     g 

And  if  the  other  half  part  is  wrought  up 
into  rich  flowered  filks  brocaded,  the  manu- 
facturers will  receive  1 /.  19  j    gd.  per  lib.        2186     5     b 

And  the  additional  charge  of  dying,  fup- 
pofe  but  of  4.  part  of  the  faid  filk,  into  grain 
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colours  at  gs.  per  lib. 

Then  the  coft  and  charges  of  100  woolleri 
cloths,  fhippedfrom  London  to  Turkey,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  raw  filk  brought  from 
thence,   in  return  thereof  mult  amount  to         4465 

The  freight  of  the  faid  too  cloths,  and  of 
the  faid  22O0  lib.  of  raw  filk  is  computed  at 

Her  majefty's  cuftoms  oh  the  faid  2200  lib. 
of  raw  filk  is 

Englifh  factors  commiffions  abroad  on  the 
fale  ot  the  cloth,  and  on  inverting  the  returns 
in  filk,  as  aforefaid,  computed  at 

It  is  hereby  reprefented  to  the  view*  of  eve- 
ry reader,  that  every  2200  lib.  wt.  of  raw 
filk  imported  from  Turkey,  and  manufactured 
here  for  our  confumption,  without  paving  any 
thing  to  the  merchant's  or  mercer's  gain,  pays' 
to  the  landholders,  the  labourersj  and  the; 
crown,  the  fum  of  4762  1?  to 

If  any  thing  is  to  be  added  for  the  mercer's  and  mer- 
chant's gain  (and  we  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  driving  their  trades  for  nothing)  we  may 
very  well  affirm,  that  the  whole  coft  of  this  manufacture 
for  confumption  cannot  be  lefs  than  the  fum  of  five  thou- 
fand pounds.  So  that  2200  pounds  weight  of  Turketr 
raw  filk  manufactured  here,  pays  the  fum  of  five  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  own  people. 


This  account  takes  the  returns  upon  one  hundred  cloths 
exported  to  Turkey,  and  make's  them  pay  five  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  people.  But  we  have  ex- 
ported annually  two  hundred  times  as  many  cloths  for 
Turkey,  and  receive  for  about  half  that  quantity  of  cloth 
the  fame  kind  of  return's  in  raw  filk  for  our  own  conTump^ 
tion;  and  confequently  our  own  confumption  of  Turkejr 
tilk,  paid  for  the  fubfiftence  of  our  own  people  the  fum  of 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  befides  what  is 
paid  by  the  other  half  of  that  trade ;  but  if  the  confump- 
tion of  five  thoufand  pounds  value  of  Turkey  filk  manu- 
factured pays  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  landed  intereft  for 
the  wool  that  is  exported  to  Turkey  in  manufadure.  then 
the  annual  confumption  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
value  of  that  filk,  muft  pay  fifty  thoufand  pounds  per  anil. 
to  the  landed  intereft. 

And  yet  this  is  not  all  that  the  landed  intereft  receives 
annually  by  means  of  this  half  part  of  the  Turkey  trade  -; 
the  crown  and  the  fubjeds,  who  receive  nine  timer  as 
much  for  cuftoms  and  labour,  pay  perhaps  a  nin  h  part  of 
what  they  receive  to  the  landed  intereft  for  clothes  and 
provifion  ;  by  which  means  the  confumption  of  Turkey 
filk,  manufaau'red  in  England  either  directly  or  indirectly 
pays  a  fifth  part  of  its  whole  value  to  the  landed  intereft 
that  is,  it  pays  diredly  one  tenth"'  part  of  the  value  of  the 
filk  by  the  woollen  manufaaure  exported,'  and  as  much 
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more  by  enabling  the  people  to  purchafe  neceffkry  clothes 
and  provifions,  of  which  much  more  than  a  tenth  part  is 
paid  to  the  landed  intereft. 

It  will  be  obje£ted  here,  that  the  ten  pounds  above- 
mentioned  upon  a  pack  of  wool,  is  not  paid  to  the  landed 
intereft,  fince  a  part  of  it  is  paid  to  the  fhepherd's  wages, 
and  a  part  to  the  labour  of  picking  and  forting  this  wool : 
it  is  very  true  ;  but  then  confidering  how  much  of  the  pro  • 
duct  of  the  land  is  exported  to  purchafe  dying  goods,  the 
tenth  part  of  the  price  of  the  whole  filk  manufacture  may  be 
well  faid  to  be  paid  for  the  product  of  the  landed  intereft. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  of  every  five  thoufand  pounds 
value  of  manufacture  from  Turkey  filk,  five  hundred 
pounds  is  paid  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  Englifh  wool 
that  is  fent  abroad,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds 
fix  millings  and  eight-pence  to  the  charge  and  labour  of 
dying,  feventy-five  pounds  to  other  labour  bellowed  on 
that  manufacture,  feven  hundred  and  forty-feven  pounds 
one  milling  and  eight-pence  for  manufacturing  one  half  of 
our  returns,  and  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-fix 
pounds  five  millings  of  the  other,  befides  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  pounds  fifteen  fhillings  for  dying  the  fame  in 
grain  colours ;  add  to  this  the  freight  of  forty  pounds  twelve 
{hillings  and  fix-pence,  befides  the  charges  to  factors  abroad, 
and  merchants  and  mercers  at  home,  and  it  will  appear 
that  near  four  thoufand  of  every  five  thoufand  pounds  value, 
or  that  near  four  hundred  thoufand  of  every. five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  value  of  Turkey  filk  wrought  in  England, 
is  paid  to  the  labour  of  the  people  beftowed  upon  it;  and 
we  think  this  is  enough  to  fhew,  thatfuch  a  trade  ought  to 
be  carefully  preferved,  and  that  it  claims  a  fhare  in  the  re- 
gard of  every  gentleman  in  England. 

This  calculation,  though  made  only  on  one  particular 
of  the  Levant  company's  exports,  may  be  adapted  to  any 
other  branch  of  it,  or  indeed  to  any  other  trade  where  the 
returns  are  improved  to  the  increafe  of  our  manufactures, 
and  employ  of  our  people. 

Our  exports  for  Turkey  are  cloths,  ferges,  and  other 
woollens,  tin,  lead,  pepper,  cochineal,  indigo,  iron  and 
glafs  ware,  leather,  fugar,  &c.  which  we  have  here  com- 
puted at  near  half  a  million  yearly ;  and  though  Mr.  Sa- 
vary  in  his  time  complains  that  the  French,  by  their  ill 
management  in  their  dying  and  manufacturing  their  cloths, 
had  loft  the  greateft  part  of  the  considerable  trade  they  be- 
fore had  in  thofe  parts,  which  he  fays  the  Englifh  had  fe- 
cured,  yet  Mr.  King  takes  notice  many  years  after,  that 
from  a  trifling  commerce  the  French  carried  on,  they  in 
the  year  1713  at  leaft  equalled  us,  and  we  fear'have  once 
more  furpaffed  us  in  the  Levant  traffick,  fo  that  we  cannot 
imagine  our  Turkey  company  do  now  export  near  the  value 
abovementioned. 

The  returns  we  have  from  thence,  are  raw  filk,  gro- 
gram  yarn,  cotton,  and  cotton  yarn,  wool,  goats  hair, 
coffee,  dying  goods,  drugs,  galls,  &c. 

TURMERIC,  a  fmall  root  of  an  oblong  figure,  ufually 
met  with  in  pieces  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  and  at  the  utmoft  furface  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's 
little  finger  ;  its  furface  is  uneven,  and  rifes  into  knobs  in 
many  places,  and  the  longer  pieces  are  feldom  very  ftraight ; 
it  is  very  heavy  and  hard  to  break ;  it  is  not  eafily  cut 
through  with  a  knife,  but,  when  cut,  leaves  a  gloffy  fur- 
face. Its  colour  externally  is  a  pale  whitifh  grey,  with 
fome  faint  tinge  of  yellownefs,  and,  when  broken,  is  of 
a  fine  yellow  within,  this  colour  is  bright  and  pale,  and 
without  admixture,  when  the  root  is  frefh  ;  but  in  keeping 
it  by  degrees  becomes  reddifh,  and  at  length  is  much  like 
faffron  in  the  cake.  Thrown  into  water  it  fpeedily  gives 
it  a  fine  yellow  tinge,  and,  chewed  in  the  mouth,  it 
gives  the  fpittle  the  fame  colour.  It  is  eafily  powdered  in 
the  mortar,  and,  according  to  its  different  age,  makes  a 
yellow,  an  orange  colour,  or  a  reddifh  powder.  It  has  a 
kind  of  aromatic  fmell,  with  fomething  of  the  odour  of 
ginger  in  it.  The  tafie  is  acrid  and  difagreeable,  and  has 
a  confiderable  bitternefs. 

Turmeric  was  not  known  to  the  ancients,  at  leaft  we 
are  not  certain  that  they  mean  this  root,  by  any  one  of  the 
names  in  the  lift  of  their  materia  medica. 

We  have  it  from  Java,  Malabar,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  plant  which  produces  it  is  of  the  number  of  the 


monandria  monogynia,  according  to  the  Linnsean  fyftem, 
and  of  the  herbs  bulbofis  affines  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  de- 
ferred in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  under  the  name  of  the 
manjella  kua,  and  by  Herman  under  that  ofkuba. 

The  leaves  are  a  fpan  long,  and  three  or  four  inches 
broad,  of  a  fine  green'  colour,  and  pointed  at  the  end. 
The  flowers  grow  on  peculiar  fialks  of  eight,  ten,  or  more 
inches  high,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill ;  they 
are  collected  in  a  kind  of  fquamous  cone,  and  of  an  oblong 
figure,  refembling  thofe  of  the  cannacorus,  but  vaftly 
fmaller,  and  are  of  a  pale  reddifh  colour  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  tricapfular  feed  veffels,  containing  a  quantity  of 
fmall  roundifh  feed. 

The  people  cultivate  it  in  all  their  gardens ;  they  dig  up 
the  roots  for  ufe  foon  after  the  flowers  are  fallen,  and,  be- 
fides the  quantity  they  fend  over  dried  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
they  ufe  a  great  deal  in  their  own  fauces  and  foods.  Be- 
fides its  particular  ufe,  it  is  of  great  fervice  in  dying,  and 
in  many  other  arts.  The  glovers  ufe  it  to  colour  their 
leather,  and  the  turners  to  give  an  agreeable  yellow  to  fe- 
veral  of  their  works  made  in  the  whiter  woods. 

TURNADO,  or  Tornado,  a  wind  which  on  fome 
coafts  blows  all  night  from  the  fhore. 

TURNER.  The  trade  of  a  working  turner  is  very  fit 
for  lads  of  a  flight  make,  as  the  work  is  ingenious  and  not 
very  laborious,  being  performed  by  means  of  a  wheel  and 
a  lath.  The  different  branches  of  this  bufinefs  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  names  of  the  materials  they  work  in ;  as  the 
ivory  turner,  the  filver  turner,  the  turners  of  wood,  &c. 
Some  of  them  keep  (hops  to  fell  retail  what  they  make  or 
turn;  but  they  moftly  work  for  the  fhops of  others.  They 
take  with  an  apprentice  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds  ;  who, 
if  good  workmen,  will  afterwards  be  able  to  get  eighteen 
or  twenty  fhillings  a  week ;  or  may  fet  up  with  one  hun- 
dred pounds. 

There  are  alfo  fhop  keepers  called  turners,though  they 
do  not  themfelves  make  one  article  in  the  turner's  way. 
Thefe  fell  almoft  every  thing  that  is  turned  in  wood,  bafkets, 
mops,  brooms,  wafbing-tubs,  floor-cloths,  matting,  brufhes 
of  all  kinds,  and  abundance  of  other  articles.  They  take 
with  apprentices  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  who,  as 
journeymen,  will  not  be  able  to  get  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  pounds  per  annum  and  their  board  ;  and  may 
fet  up  with  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 

TURNIPS.  Penalties  on  ftealing  turnips,  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  26./.  13. 

TURNPIKE,  a  gate  fet  up  a-crofs  a  road,  watched  by 
an  officer  for  the  purpofe,  in  order  to  flop  travellers,  wag- 
gons, coaches,  &c.  to  take  toll  of  them  towards  repairing 
or  keeping  the  roads  in  repair. 

Breaking  or  cutting  them  down,  punifhed  as  a  trefpafs, 
1  Geo.  U.Jl.  2.c.  19./  1. 

Charges  of  profecution  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  tolls, 
5  Geo.  2   c.  33./  3. 

Turnpikes  illegally  erected,  to  be  removed  by  order  of 
quarter  feffions,  5  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  f.  4.  Regulations  of 
turnpike  roads  and  other  highways,  7  Geo.  III. 

TURNSOLE,  cr  Tornsole,  heliotrope,  or  the  fun- 
flower,  a  plant  fo  called,  becaufe  its  flower  is  faid  to  fol- 
low the  motion  of  the  fun,  and  to  turn  always  towards  it. 

TURPENTINE,  a  tranfparent  fort  of  refin  flowing 
either  naturally  or  by  incilion  from  feveral  unctuous  and 
refinous  trees,  as  the  terebinthus,  larch,  pine,  fir,  &c. 

We  diftinguifh  feveral  kinds  of  turpentines  ;  as  that  of 
Chio,  that  of  Venice,  that  of  Bourdeaux,  that  of  Cyprus, 
Strafburg,  &c. 

The  turpentine  of  Chio  or  Sio,  which  is  the  only  ge- 
nuine kind,  and  that  which  gives  the  denomination  to  all 
the  reft,  is  a  whitifh  refin,  bordering  a  little  on  green,  very 
clear,  and  a  little  odoriferous;  drawn  by  incifion  from  a 
tree  called  terebinthus,  very  common  in  that  ifland,  as 
alfo  in  Cyprus,  and  fome  parts  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  refin  muft  be  chofen  of  a  folid  confiftence,  almoft 
without  either  tafte  or  fmell,  and  not  at  all  tenacious, 
which  diftinguilhes  it  from  the  falle  turpentine  of  Venice, 
commonly  fubftituted  for  it,  which  has  a  brifker  fmell,  a 
bitter  tafte,  and  fticks  much  to  the  finger.  This  turpen- 
tine of  Chio  is  iadifputably  the  beft,  but  its  fcarcity  oc- 
cafions  it  to  be  little  in  ufe.  The  turpentine  of  Venice  is 
falfely  fo  called ;  for,  though  there  was  a  turpentine  an- 
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ciently  brought  from  Venice,  yet,  that  now  fo  called  comes 
from  Dauphine. 

It  is  liquid,  of  the  confidence  of  a  thick  fyrup,  and 
whitifh,  and  flows  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  incifion, 
from  the  larch-tree,  chiefly  in  the  wood  de  Pilatze. 

That  flowing  naturally,  called  by  the  Peafants  bijon,  is 
a  kind  of  balfam,  not  inferior  in  virtue  to  that  of  Peru,  for 
which  it  is  frequently  fubftituted.  That  drawn  by  incifi- 
on, after  the  tree  has  ceafed  to  yield  fpontaneoufly,  is  of 
confiderable  ufe  in  feveral  arts,  and  it  is  even  of  this  that 
varnifh  is  chiefly  made.  It  mult  be  chofen  white  and  tranf- 
parent,  and  care  be  taken  it  have  not  been  counterfeited 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  turpentine  of  Bourdeaux  is 
white,  and  as  thick  as  honey.  It  does  not  ooze  from  the 
tree  in  the  manner  it  is  fent  to  us,  but  is  properly  a  compo- 
fition,  wherein,  among  other  ingredients,  is  a  white  hard  fort 
of  refin  called  galipot. 

The  turpentine  of  Strafburg,  the  product  of  the  abies 
or  filver  fir,  is  that  moft  commonly  ufed  among  us,  and  is 
preferred  by  our  people  to  that  of  Venice,  which  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  it  by  its  green  hue,  fragrant  fmell,  and  citron 
flavour. 

The  ufes  of  turpentine  in  medicine  are  innumerable. 
It  is  a  great  vulnerary,  and  very  detergent,  and  as  fuch  is 
prefcribed  in  abfceffes,  ulcerations,  &c.  It  promotes  ex- 
pectoration, and  as  fuch  is  prefcribed  m  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
and  breaft  ;  but  it  is  moft  famous  for  clearing  the  urinary 
paffages,  and  as  fuch  prefcribed  in  obstructions  of  the  reins, 
in  gonorrhoeas,  &c. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oil 
drawn  from  turpentine,  by  diftillation ;  the  firft  white, 
the  fecond  red,  both  efteemed  as  balfams  proper  for  the 
cure  of  wounds,  chilblains,  &c.  But  they  are  fo  little 
ufed  among  us,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  procure  either  of 
them. 

What  is  commonly  fold  under  the  name  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, or  etherial  oil,  is  only  a  diftillation  of  the  refinous 
juice  of  the  tree  frefh  as  it  is  gathered.  It  is  ufed  with 
fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  green  wounds,  as  alfo  by  the  painters, 
farriers,  &c.  To  be  good,  it  muft  be  clear  and  white  as 
water,  of  a  ftrong  penetrating  fmell,  and  very  inflam- 
mable. 

TUTUCORIN.    See  Pescherie. 

TUTTY,  TUTIA,  or  lapis  Toti^e,  a  kind  of  me- 
tallic recrement,  which  owes  its  origin  truly  and  properly 
to  zink.     It  is  a  recrement  of  mixed  metals,  in  which  lapis 


calaminaris  is,  which  is  the  ore  of  zink,  or  in  which  zink 
in  its  metallic  form  is  an  ingredient;  and  is  collected  in 
the  furnaces  where  brafs  is  made  from  copper  and  calamine, 
and  where  the  other  mixed  metals  are  run. 

In  thefe  furnaces  they  place  under  the  roof,  and  about 
the  upper  parts  of  the  fides,  rods  of  iron,  and  fometimes 
rolls  of  dry  earth,  about  which  the  tutty  is  afterwards 
found. 

Our  tutty  is  a  hard  and  heavy  femi-metallic  recrement, 
fometimes  met  with  in  the  fhops  in  thin  flat  pieces  or 
flakes,  but  moft  abundantly  in  tubular  cylindric  pieces, 
refembling  fegments  of  the  barks  of  trees,  pufhed  off  from 
the  branches  without  breaking;  thefe  are  of  different 
lengths  and  diameters,  and  are  often  broken,  or  in  halves 
or  fragments  of  a  fmaller  fort.  They  are  fmooth  and  even 
on  the  inner  furface,  or  that  which  has  been  next  the  rods 
or  rolls  placed  in  the  furnace;  but  on  the  outer  furface  they 
are  full  of  fmall  granules  and  protuberances  that  feem  to 
refemble,  in  miniature,  the  botroid  appearances  defcribed 
in  the  ancient  cadima.  The  fineft  is  that  which  is  of  a  fine 
deep  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  yellowifh  tins>e  with- 
in ;  the  thickeft,  brighter!,  and  moft  granulated,  the  hardeft 
to  break,  and  that  which  has  lead  foulncfs  among  it. 

Tutty  ftands  the  foremoft  in  the  rank  of  ophthalmic  re- 
medies :  it  is  abftergent  and  deficcative,  but  without  any 
erofion,  whence  it  is  of  very  happy  ufe  in  ulcerations  of 
the  parts  about  the  eye,  either  in  form  of  unguent  or  a 
collyrium  ;  in  the  latter  form,  made  up  only  with  rofe- 
water,  it  is  of  excellent  ufe  in  itchings  of  the  eye-lids, 
which  are  apt  to  provoke  rubbing,  in  inveterate  opthal- 
mics,  and  in  defluxions  of  humours  on  thefe  parts.  It  is  to 
be  prepared  for  ufe  by  heating  it  feveral  times  red-hot,  and 
quenching  it  fuddenly  in  rofe  or  common  water,  then 
powdering  it  in  a  mortar,  and  finally  levigaiing  it  with  a 
little  water  upon  a  fmooth  hard  marble,  till  there  does  noC 
remain  the  leaft  gritty  particle  amongft  it ;  it  is  then  to  be 
dropped  upon  a  chalk  (tone,  and  left  to  dry.  Very  par- 
ticular care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  levigating  this  fubftance, 
as  it  is  intended  to  be  ufed  about  fo  tender  a  part  as  the 
eye;  for,  if  there  be  any  coorfe  particles  among  it,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  that  it  muft  create  more  evils  than  it  was  intended 
to  prevent. 

Fine  powder  of  tutty  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  pomatum,  or  of  butter  without  any  fait  in  it,  makes  an 
excellent  liniment  to  be  applied  to  the  eye-lids  in  cafe  of 
rednefs,  itching,  and  beginning  inflammation. 
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V  A  L 

Is  the  twentieth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  the 
fifth  vowel.  The  letter  U  feems  to  owe  its  origi- 
nal to  the  V  confonant,  though  it  is  abfolutely  as 
different  a  letter  from  that,  as  E  and  F. 

V"  is  a  numeral  letter,  and  fignifies  five.  When  a  dafh 
was  added  at  top  "v,  it  fignified  five  thoufand. 

VAL,  a  finall  weight  ufed  in  India  for  dollars  or  pieces 
of  eight,  each  of  which  ought  to  weigh  feventy-three  vals. 
It  alio  ferves  for  weighing  gold  ducats,  which  mult  weigh 
nine  vals  and  ,s,  of  an  Indian  carat,  and  whatever  is  want- 
ino-  of  thefe  weights  in  either,  the  vender  is  obliged  to 
make  good. 

VALERIAN,  a  root  fo  little  known  in  the  fliops,  till 
of  late,  that  its  very  name  is  omitted  by  many  of  the  wri- 
ters on  the  materia  medica,  in  their  lifts  of  drugs ;  yet  it  is 
not  fayino-  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  has  more  virtue  than 
half  the  roots  they  have  been  fo  lavifh  in  the  praifes  of. 

It  is  a  pale-coloured  root,  confiding  of  a  fmall  head  or 
knob,  from  which  there  grow  a  vaft  number  of  fibres  ;  the 
head  bears  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  whole,  that  it  is 
generally  looked  on  as  a  merely  fibrous  root.  The  fibres 
are  moderately  large,  ufually  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  pack- 
thread, they  are  not  eafily  powdered,  unlefs  carefully  dried 
firft ;  they  are  moderately  heavy,  and  are  externally  of  a 
whitifb.  colour,  with  a  fmall  admixture  of  brown,  and  lome- 
what  whiter  within  :  they  are  eafily  cut  through  with  a 
knife,  or  fciffars,  and  are  of  a  very  ftrong  fmell,  and  that 
of  a  peculiar  kind;  there  is  evidently  fomething  fragrant 
and  aromatic  in  it,  but  have  a  faint  bitternefs,  and  their 
peculiar  fmell  eafily  dif:inguifh:d. 

Wild  valerian  is  to  be  chofen  in  large,  fair,  and  found 
roots,  of  the  paleft  colour  that  may  be,  not  brittle  or  dufty, 
and,  above  all  things,  of  a  ftrong  fmell.  They  are  often 
adulterated  with  the  roots  of  the  great  water  valerian  ;  but 
the  want  of  fmell  in  thefe,  and  their  fibres  being  longer, 
thicker,  toucher,  and  whiter,  eafily  diftinguifh  them. 

It  is  but  of  late  that  this  medicine  has  been  introduced 
into  the  fhops.  The  old  writers,  indeed,  fpeak  of  vale- 
rian, but  they  mean  only  the  great  water  valerian  by  that 
name.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  the  phii  of  Diofcorides, 
and  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  this  wild  valerian;  but  who- 
ever will  carefully  examine  their  work;,  will  find  that  it 
was  the  water  valerian  they  ufed  the  root  of,  not  this  wild 
mountain  kind.  We  have  it  dug  for  medicinal  ufe  in  our 
country  ;  the  heaths  of  Kent  and  Eflex  afford  a  great  deal 
of  it,   nor  are  the  reft  of  the  parts  of  England  without  it. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  be  cultivated  for  ufe  in  gardens  ; 
but  the  root  of  this  is  never  fo  good  as  that  wh  ch  has  flood 
in  a  barren  foil,  and  been  expofed  to  the  violent  heats  of 
the  fun  in  fummer,   with  a  very  fmall  fupply  of  humidity. 

The  plant,  which  produces  it,  is  one  of  the  triandria 
monogynia  of  Linnaeus,  and  one  of  the  herbze  monofpermae 
of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  in  Morifon's  hiftory,  under 
the  name  of  Valeriana  fylveftris  major  foliis  anguftiozi- 
bus  and  by  others  under  that  of  Valeriana  montana  ma- 
jor. It  grows  to  three  feet,  or  more,  in  height  ;  its  leaves 
ftand  in=pairs,  and  ate  large,  hairy,  and  of  a  dead  dufky 
green,  divided  down  to  the  middle  tib,  fo  as  to  feem  made 
up  of  many  fmall  leaves  affixed  on  the  two  fides  of  a  ftalk; 
the  flowers  (land  in  large  tufts  at  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a  pale  whitifh  red  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
each  by  a  fingle  feed  winged  with  down.    The  root  taken 
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immediately  up,  has  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  grows  much  more 
fcented  in  keeping. 

This  root  taken  up  at  a  proper  feafon,  and  carefully 
dried,  is  one  of  the  belt  nervous  fimplesof  the  fliops.  The 
late  Dr.  James  Douglas  took  great  pains  to  introduce  ic 
into  general  ufe  ;  and  fucceeded  very  happily  in  the  attempt. 
It  is  given  in  powder  for  a  dofe,  and  alio  in  tinilures  and 
infufion.  It  is  found  of  the  greateft  fervice  in  all  dif.  rders 
of  the  nerves,  and  will  go  farther  in  curing  ancpiltpfy, 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  fingle  medicine  in  ufe.  many  very 
deplorable  cafes  of  this  kind  having  been  cured  fingly  by 
ir.  It  is  alfo  recommended  againft  intermittent  fevers, 
but  it  is  lefs  known,  at  prefent,  in  that  intention.  The 
college  of  phyficians  have  thought  fo  well  of  this  loot, 
as  to  order  two  tindlures  of  it  to  be  kept  in  the  fliops,  the 
one  under  the  name  of  the  fimple,  the  other  under  that  of 
the  volatile  tinfture  of  valerian. 

VALPARAISO  is  feated  in  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Topocalma,  and  ferves  as  the  port 
to  St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  built  on  the  fame  river, 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  fea.  This  port  is  one  of  the  fafeft 
and  moll  commodious  of  thofe  on  the  fouth  coaff,  ar.ci  is 
where  all  the  king's  revenue  of  Chili  is  embarked  for  I'eru, 
as  alfo  the  effefis  of  particulars  defiincd  for  the  North  Sea, 
confifting  efpecially  in  gold,  drajsm  from  the  mines  near 
Baldivia  and  the  Conception,  or  thofe  of  Tjflil,  which  are 
between  Valparaifo  and  St.  Jago.  There  are  alfocanied 
to  Lima  lurquoifes,  which  are  found  in  an  excellent  rock, 
opened  in  the  valley  of  Copinpo,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Chili. 

VALUE,  valor,  in  commerce,  the  price  or  worth  of 
any  thing. 

Intrinsic  Value,  denotes  the  proper,  real;  and  effective 
worth  of  any  thing,  and  is  ufed  chiefly  with  regard  to  mo- 
ney :  the  popular  value  whereof  may  be  raifed  and  lowered 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  prince;  but  its  real  or  intrinfic  value, 
depending  wholly  on  its  weight  and  fiuenefs,  is  not  at  all 
affefled  by  the  ftamp  or  impreffion  thereon. 

Value,  in  bills  of  exchange,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  nature 
of  the  thing  (as  ready  money,  bills,  debts,  merchandizes, 
&c.)  which  is  given,  as  it  were,  in  exchange,  for  the  fum 
fpecified  in  the  bill.  From  four  different  manners  of  ex- 
preffing  this  value,  fome  diftinguifh  four  kinds  of  bills  of 
exchange.  The  firft  bears  value  received,  {imply  and 
purely,  which  comprehends  all  kinds  of  value:  the  fecond 
value  received  in  money  or  merchandize:  the  third  value 
of  myfelf;  and  rhe  fourth  underftood. 

VANILLA,  or,  as  fome  call  it,  aracus  aromaticus,  is 
a  pod  of  a  plant  containing  its  feeds,  and  is  brought  to  us 
entire,  and  with  the  feeds  in  it.  We  meet  with  it  five  or 
fix  inches  long,  about  half  an  inch  broad,  or  lefs  than  thar, 
and  not  rounded,  but  comprefled  fidewajs.  It  is  of  an  un- 
even, furrowed,  and  wrinkled  furface,  though  fmoothand 
glofly  in  the  intermediate  fpecics;  of  a  .reddifh  colour, 
fo'ftj  tender,  and  unfluous  to  the  touch;  and  is  compofed 
of  a  thin  and  friable  membrane,  fupported  by  certain  lon- 
oitudinal  fibres,  and  containing  within  its  cavity,  a  red- 
d.fli  pulpy  matter,  in  which  there  are  lodged  an  almolf.  in- 
numerable quantity  of  minute  and  gloffy  black  feeds.  It 
is  of  a  very  high,  aromatic,  and  perfumed  fmell,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  balfam  of  Peru,  but  more  agreeable,  anil 
of  an  acrid,   unftuous,    and  aromatic   tafle.      Vanillas  are 

to 
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penalty  to   be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  and  be 
applied  as  before  directed. 

AH  woollen  goods  without  fuch  certificate,  except  im- 
ported directly  from  England,  fhall  be  deemed  French  ; 
and  his  majefty's  ambaflador,  &c.  is  required  to  confifcate 
the  fame. 

Every  merchant,  &c.  being  a  fubjea  of  Great-Britain, 
or  refrding  under  the  protection  of  the  Britilh  ambafla- 
dor,  Stc.  within  the  limits  of  the  company's  charter,  {hall 
before  the  exportation  of  any  goods  make  oath  before  the 
faid  ambaflador,  &c.  that  the  fame  were  not  purchafed 
with  the  produce  of,  or  taken  in  barter  for,  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  France. 

Every  perfon  who  fhall  import  into  Great-Britain  any 
goods  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  within 
the  limits  of  the  company's  charter,  {hall  make  the  fame 
oath  .before  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  &c.  ex- 
cept fuch  goods  as  fhall  have  been  condemned  as  lawful 
prize. 

If  any  certificate  fhall  be  loft,  the  mafter  of  the  vefiel 
mult  make  oath  before  the  Englifh  conful,  &c.  of  the 
purport  of  fuch  certificate,  of  the  lofs  of  it,  and  that  it 
hath  not  been  difpofed  of  to  any  perfons  whatfoever  ;  and 
the  faid  mafter,  or  the  corifignee  of  the  faid  goods,  is  alio 
to  give  fecurity,  in  the  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  the 
goods,  for  procuring  a  duplicate  of  the  certificate:  there- 
upon the  conful,  &c.  fhall  grant  a  licence  for  importing 
the  goods. 

But  ptize  goods,  condemned,  of  any  country  whatfo- 
ever,  may  be  imported  on  producing  a  copy  of  the  fen- 
tence  of  condemnation  figned  by  the  perfon  who  con- 
demned the  fame. 

To  prevent  the  importation  of  raw  filfc.  mohair  yarn, 
&c.  from  being  imported  into  this  kingdom,  purchafed  by 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  France,  and  imported  from 
Leghorn  and  other  places  in  Italy,  contrary  to  the  act  of 
navigation,  &c.  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  raw  filk  or  mo- 
hair yarn,  or  any  {hip  or  vefl'el  bringing  the  fame  into  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  the  iflands  of  Guernfey,  orjetfey, 
or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  {hall  be  feized  as  for- 
feited by  any  acts  of  parliament,  the  peifon  who  fhall 
make  the  feizure  may  not  releafe  or  abandon  the  fame,  or 
delay  to  proceed  to  judgment  for  the  condemnation  thereof, 
without  firft  acquainting  in  writing,  the  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  treafurer,  or  hufband  of  the  faid  company,  or 
their  fecretary,  of  fuch  his  intention,  and  delivering  at  the 
fame  time  a  copy  of  the  fchedule  of  fuch  feizure  :  and  in 
cafe  the  faid  governor  and  company,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  (hall  within  feven  days  after  give  bond,  or  offer 
to  give  bond,  under  the  common  feal  of  their  corporation, 
in  the  penal  fum  of  one  thoufand  pounds,  with  condition 
.  for  indemnifying  fuch  officer,  &c.  againft  all  cofts  and 
charges,  in  cafe  fuch  fhip  or  goods  {hall  not  be  adjudged 
forfeited  ;  then  fuch  officer,  &c.  fhall  not  voluntarily  aban- 
don fuch  feizure  without  the  confent  of  the  faid  company 
or  fome  committee  thereof;  but  fhall  proceed  to  judgment 
concerning  the  legality  thereof. 

Any  member  of  the  company  fhall  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence,  either  for  the  plaintiff,  relator,  or  defendant 
upon  the  trial. 

The  commerce  of  this  company  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
beneficial  one  to  this  nation,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  fol- 
lowing curious  calculation  taken  from  the  Britifh  Merchant, 
and  there  quoted  with  a  view  to  inftruit  the  reader  in  the 
whole  procefs  of  the  ch.th  manufa£ture,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  confumption  ;  and  to  {hew  the  advan- 
tages arifing  from  the  Turkey  trade,  by  its  taking  oft  fo 
large  a  fhare  of  our  woollens,  and  thereby  contributing 
proportionably  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  people. 

A  clothier  buys  at  market  fifty  packs-  of  /.  s.  d. 
wool,   picked  and  forted,  at  10/.  per  pack  500     o     o 

With  which  wool  he  makes  100  broad 
cloths,  and  the  manufacture  thereof  in  card- 
ins,  fpihriing,  weaving,  milling,  dreffing,  &c. 
as  they  are  ufually  brought  to,  and  fold  white 
at  Blackwell-Hall,  will  amount  to  about  the 
firft  coft  of  the  wool  500     o     o 
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And  the  merchant  pays  for  the  dying  of  the 
Paid  100  cloths,  viz.  one  third  part  in  grain  co- 
lours, at  7  /.   and  two  thirds  in  ordinary  co-     /.       s.     d. 
lours,  at  30 1.  per  cloth  333     5     8 

Alfo  forfctting,  drawing,  preffitig,  packing, 
&c.  15  s.  per  cloth  75     o     o 


The  faid  100  cloths  will  coft  the  merchant 
14/.  ix.  8d.  per  cloth  on  board,  which 
amounts  to  1^08     6     8 

And  to  repay  him  theircoft  and  charges  here 
and  aboard,  with  a  bare  allowance  for  infu- 
rance,  and  the  intereft  of  his  money,  they 
cannot  putchafe  lefs,  we  fhould  think,  than 
twenty-two  great  pounds  of  Sherbaftce  (or 
Perfia  fine  raw  filk)  for  every  cloth.  Thus  ■ 
he  probably  receives  for  the  faid  100  cloths, 
2200  pounds  Wt.  of  the  faid  raw  filk 

Now  if  the  half  part  of  this  filk  is  wrought 
up  in  plain  coloured  tabbies,  the  manufaitu- 
rers  will  receive  131.  yd.  per  lib.  747     i     8 

And  if  the  other  half  part  is  wrouoht  up 
into  rich  flowered  filks  brocaded,  the  manu- 
facturers will  receive  \l.  igs.  gd.  per  lib.         2186      5      b 

And  the  additional  charge  of  dying,  fup- 
pofe  but  of  -J  part  of  the  faid  filk,  into  graiii 
colours  at  gs.  per  lib.  123  15     b 


So  that  thefc  one  hundred   cloths  are  fold 
bv  theclothierto  the  merchant  at  1  o /. /<?r  cloth   1000     o     o 
86 


Then  the  coft  and  charges  of  100  woollen 
cloths,  {hipped  from  London  to  Turkey,  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  raw  filk  brought  from 
thence,  in  return  thereof  mull;  amount  to         4465     8     i 

The  freight  of  the  faid  too  cloths,  and  of 
the  faid  2200  lib.  ot  raw  filk  is  computed  at       40   12     (3 

Her  majefty's  cuftoms  tin  the  faid  2200  lib. 
of  raw  filk  is  jq5   jc     b 

Englifli  factors  commiffions  abroad  on  the 
fale  of  the  cloth,  and  on  inverting  the  returns 
in  filk,   as  aforefaid,  computed  at  iqq     0     o 

It  is  hereby  reprefented  to  the  view  of  eve-   — — , 

ry  reader,  that  every  2200  lib.  wt.  of  raw 
filk-imported  from  Turkey,  and  manufactured 
here  for  our  confumption,  without  paying  any 
thing  to  the  merchant's  or  mercer's  gain,  pays 
to  the  landholders,  the  labourers,  and  the 
crown,  the  fum  of  4762  ic  id 

If  any  thing  is  to  be  added  for  the  mercer's  and  mer- 
chant's gain  (and  we  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  not  be- 
at the  trouble  of  driving  their  trades  for  nothing)  we  may 
very  well  affirm,  that  the  whole  coft  of  this  manufacture 
for  confumption  cannot  be  lefs  than  the  fum  of  five  thou-^ 
fand  pounds.  So  that  2200  pounds  weight  of  Turkey 
raw  filk  manufactured  here,  pays  the  fum  of  five  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  own  people; 

This  account  takes  the  returns  up-m  one  hundred  cloths 
exported  to  Turkey,  and  make's  them  pay  five  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  fubfiftence  of  our  people.  But  we  have  ex- 
ported annually  two  hundred  times  as  many  cloths  for 
Turkey,  and  receive  for  about  half  that  quantity  of  ciothj 
the  fame  kind  of  returns  in  raw  filk  for  our  own  confump- 
tion ;  and  confequently  our  own  confumption  of  Turkey 
filk,  paid  for  the  fubfiftence  of  our  own  people  the  fum  o'f 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  befides  what  is 
paid  by  the  other  half  cf  that  trade;  but  if  the  confump- 
tion of  five  thoufand  pounds  value  of  Turkey  filk  manu- 
faaured  pays  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  landed  intereft  for 
the  Wool  that  is  exported  to  Turkey  in  mahufaaure.  then 
the  annual  confumption  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
value  of  that  filk,  muft  pay  fifty  thoufand  pounds  per  ann. 
to  the  landed  intereft. 

And  yet  this  is  not  all  that  the  landed  intereft  receives' 
annually  by  means  of  this  half  part  of  the  Turkey  trade  - 
the  crown  and  the  fubjefts,  who  receive  nine  times  as 
much  for  cuftoms  and  labour,  pay  perhaps  a  ninth  part  of 
what  they  receive,  to  the  landed  intereft  for  clothes  and 
provifion  ;  by  which  means  the  confumption  of  Turkey 
filk,  manufadured  in  England  either  directly  or  indireai/ 
pays  a  fifth  part  of  its  whole  value  to  the  landed  inteMf 
that  is,  it  pays  direaiy  one  tenth"  part  of  the  value  of  the 
filk  by  the  woollen  manufaaure  exported,  and  as  much 
12  D  more 
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more  by  enabling  the  people  to  purchafe  neceffkry  clothes 
and  provifions,  of  which  much  more  than  a  tenth  part  is 
paid  to  the  landed  intereft. 

It  will  be  objected  here,  that  the  ten  pounds  above- 
mentioned  upon  a  pack  of  wool,  is  not  paid  to  the  landed 
intereft,  fince  a  part  of  it  is  paid  to  the  fhepherd's  wages, 
and  a  part  to  the  labour  of  picking  and  forting  this  wool : 
it  is  very  true  ;  but  then  confidering  how  much  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  land  is  exported  to  purchafe  dying  goods,  the 
tenth  part  of  the  price  of  the  whole  filk  manufacture  may  be 
well  faid  to  be  paid  for  the  product  of  the  landed  intereft. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  of  every  five  thoufand  pounds 
value  of  manufacture  from  Turkey  filk,  five  hundred 
pounds  is  paid  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  Englifh  wool 
that  is  fent  abroad,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds 
fix  ftiillings  and  eight-pence  to  the  charge  and  labour  of 
dying,  feventy-five  pounds  to  other  labour  beftowcd  on 
that  manufacture,  feven  hundred-  and  forty-feven  pounds 
one  {hilling  and  eight-pence  for  manufacturing  one  half  of 
our  returns,  and  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-fix 
pounds  five  {hillings  of  the  other,  befides  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  pounds  fifteen  (hillings  for  dying  the  fame  in 
grain  colours ;  add  to  this  the  freight  of  forty  pounds  twelve 
{hillings  and  fix-pence,  befides  the  charges  to  factors  abroad, 
and  merchants  and  mercers  at  home,  and  it  will  appear 
that  near  four  thoufand  of  every  five  thoufand  pounds  value, 
or  that  near  four  hundred  thoufand  of  every  five  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  value  of  Turkey  filk  wrought  in  England, 
is  paid  to  the  labour  of  the  people  beftowed  upon  it ;  and 
we  think  this  is  enough  to  {hew,  that  fuch  a  trade  ought  to 
be  carefully  preferved,  and  that  it  claims  a  {hare  in  the  re- 
gard of  every  gentleman  in  England. 

This  calculation,  though  made  only  on  one  particular 
of  the  Levant  company's  exports,  may  be  adapted  to  any 
other  branch  of  it,  or  indeed  to  any  other  trade  where  the 
returns  are  improved  to  the  increafe  of  our  manufactures, 
and  employ  of  our  people. 

Our  exports  for  Turkey  are  cloths,  ferges,  and  other 
woollens,  tin,  lead,  pepper,  cochineal,  indigo,  iron  and 
glafs  ware,  leather,  fugar,  &c.  which  we  have  here  com- 
puted at  near  half  a  million  yearly ;  and  though  Mr.  Sa- 
vary  in  his  time  complains  that  the  French,  by  their  ill 
management  in  their  dying  and  manufacturing  their  cloths, 
had  loft  the  greateft  part  of  the  confiderable  trade  they  be- 
fore had  in  thofe  parts,  which  he  fays  the  Englifh  had  fe- 
cured,  yet  Mr.  King  takes  notice  many  years  after,  that 
from  a  trifling  commerce  the  French  carried  on,  they  in 
the  year  1713  at  leaft  equalled  us,  and  we  fear  have  once 
more  furpafled  us  in  the  Levant  trafiick,  fo  that  we  cannot 
imagine  our  Turkey  company  do  now  export  near  the  value 
abovementioned. 

The  returns  we  have  from  thence,  are  raw  filk,  gro- 
gram  yarn,  cotton,  and  cotton  yarn,  wool,  goats  hair, 
coffee,  dying  goods,  drugs,  galls,  &c. 

TURMERIC,  a  fmall  root  of  an  oblong  figure,  ufually 
met  with  in  pieces  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  and  at  the  utmoft  furface  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's 
little  finger  ;  its  furface  is  uneven,  and  rifes  into  knobs  in 
many  places,  and  the  longer  pieces  are  feldom  very  ftraight; 
it  is  very  heavy  and  hard  to  break ;  it  is  not  eafily  cut 
through  with  a  knife,  but,  when  cut,  leaves  a  glofly  fur- 
face. Its  colour  externally  is  a  pale  whitifti  grey,  with 
fome  faint  tinge  of  yellownefs,  and,  when  broken,  is  of 
a  fine  yellow  within,  this  colour  is  bright  and  pale,  and 
without  admixture,  when  the  root  is  frefh  ;  but  in  keeping 
it  by  degrees  becomes  reddifh,  and  at  length  is  much  like 
faffron  in  the  cake.  Thrown  into  water  it  fpeedily  gives 
it  a  fine  yellow  tinge,  and,  chewed  in  the  mouth,  it 
gives  the  fpittle  the  fame  colour.  It  is  eafily  powdered  in 
the  mortar,  and,  according  to  its  different  age,  makes  a 
yellow,  an  orange  colour,  or  a  reddifh  powder.  It  has  a 
kind  of  aromatic  fmell,  with  fomething  of  the  odour  of 
ginger  in  it.  The  tafte  is  acrid  and  difagreeable,  and  has 
a  confiderable  bitternefs. 

Turmeric  was  not  known  to  the  ancients,  at  leaft  we 
are  not  certain  that  they  mean  this  root,  by  any  one  of  the 
names  in  the  lift  of  their  materia  medica. 

We  have  it  from  Java,  Malabar,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  plant  which  produces  it  is  of  the  number  of  the 


monandria  monogynia,  according  to  the  Linnsean  fyftem, 
and  of  the  herbas  bulbofis  affines  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  under  the  name  of  the 
manjella  kua,  and  by  Herman  under  that  of  kuba. 

The  leaves  are  a  fpan  long,  and  three  or  four  inches 
broad,  of  a  fine  green'  colour,  and  pointed  at  the  end. 
The  flowers  grow  on  peculiar  ftalks  of  eight,  ten,  or  more 
inches  high,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill ;  they 
are  collected  in  a  kind  of  fquamous  cone,  and  of  an  oblong 
figure,  refembling  thofe  of  the  cannacorus,  but  vaflly 
fmaller,  and  are  of  a  pale  reddifh  colour  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  tricapfular  feed  veffels,  containing  a  quantity  of 
fmall  roundifh  feed. 

The  people  cultivate  it  in  all  their  gardens ;  they  dig  up 
the  roots  for  ufe  foon  after  the  flowers  are  fallen,  and,  be- 
fides the  quantity  they  fend  over  dried  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
they  ufe  a  great  deal  in  their  own  fauces  and  foods.  Be- 
fides its  particular  ufe,  it  is  of  great  fervice  in  dying,  and 
in  many  other  arts.  The  glovers  ufe  it  to  colour  their 
leather,  and  the  turners  to  give  an  agreeable  yellow  to  fe- 
veral  of  their  works  made  in  the  whiter  woods. 

TURNADO,  or  Tornado,  a  wind  which  on  fome 
coafts  blows  all  night  from  the  fhore. 

TURNER.  The  trade  of  a  working  turner  is  very  fit 
for  lads  of  a  flight  make,  as  the  work  is  ingenious  and  not 
very  laborious,  being  performed  by  means  of  a  wheel  and 
a  lath.  The  different  branches  of  this  bufinefs  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  names  of  the  materials  they  work  in ;  as  the 
ivory  turner,  the  filver  turner,  the  turners  of  wood,  &c. 
Some  of  them  keep  {hops  to  fell  retail  what  they  make  or 
turn  ;  but  they  moftly  work  for  the  {hops  of  others.  They 
take  with  an  apprentice  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds ;  who, 
if  good  workmen,  will  afterwards  be  able  to  get  eighteen 
or  twenty  {hillings  a  week  ;  or  may  fet  up  with  one  hun- 
dred pounds. 

There  are  alfo  {hop  keepers  called  turners,though  they 
do  not  themfelves  make  one  article  in  the  turner's  way. 
Thefe  fell  almolt  every  thing  that  is  turned  in  wood,  bafkets, 
mops,  brooms,  wafhing-tubs,  floor-cloths,  matting,  brufhes 
of  all  kinds,  and  abundance  of  other  articles.  They  take 
with  apprentices  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds,  who,  as 
journeymen,  will  not  be  able  to  get  mote  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  pounds  per  annum  and  their  board;  and  may 
fet  up  with  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 

TURNIPS.  Penalties  on  ftealing  turnips,  23  Geo.  II. 
c.  26./  13. 

TURNPIKE,  a  gate  fet  up  a-crofs  a  road,  watched  by 
an  officer  for  the  purpofe,  in  order  to  flop  travellers,  wag- 
gons, coaches,  &c.  to  take  toll  of  them  towards  repairing 
or  keeping  the  roads  in  repair. 

Breaking  or  cutting  them  down,  punifhed  as  a  trefpafs, 
1  Geo.ll.JI.2.  c.  lg.f.i. 

Charges  of  profecution  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  tolls, 
5  Geo.  2   c.  33./  3. 

Turnpikes  illegally  erected,  to  be  removed  by  order  of 
quarter  feflions,  5  Geo.  If.  c.  33.  /  4.  Regulations  of 
turnpike  roads  and  other  highways,  7  Geo.  III. 

TURNSOLE,  cr  Tornsole,  heliotrope,  orthefun- 
flower,  a  plant  fo  called,  becaufe  its  flower  is  faid  to  fol- 
low the  motion  of  the  fun,  and  to  turn  always  towards  it. 

TURPENTINE,  a  tranfparent  fort  of  refin  flowing 
either  naturally  or  by  incifion  from  feveral  unctuous  and 
refinous  trees,  as  the  terebinthus,  larch,  pine,  fir,  &c. 

We  diftinguifh  feveral  kinds  of  turpentines ;  as  that  of 
Chio,  that  of  Venice,  that  ofBourdeaux,  thatof  Cyprus, 
Strafburg,  &c. 

The  turpentine  of  Chio  or  Sio,  which  is  the  only  ge- 
nuine kind,  and  that  which  gives  the  denomination  to  all 
the  reft,  is  a  whitifh  refin,  bordering  a  little  on  green,  very 
clear,  and  a  little  odoriferous;  drawn  by  incifion  from  a 
tree  called  terebinthus,  very  common  in  that  illand,  as 
alfo  in  Cyprus,  and  fome  parts  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  refin  muft  be  chofen  of  a  folid  confidence,  almoft 
without  either  tafte  or  fmeli,  and  not  at  all  tenacious, 
which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  falfe  turpentine  of  Venice, 
commonly  fubflituted  for  it,  which  has  3  brifker  fmell,  a 
bitter  tafte,  and  flicks  much  to  the  finger.  This  turpen- 
tine of  Chio  is  iadifputably  the  beft,  but  its  fcarcity  oc- 
cafions  it  to  be  little  in  ufe.  The  turpentine  of  Venice  is 
falfely  fo  called ;  for,  though  there  was  a  turpentine  an- 
3  ciently 
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ciently  brought  from  Venice,  yet,  that  now  fo  called  comes 
from  Dauphine. 

It  is  liquid,  of  the  confidence  of  a  thick  fyrup,  and 
whitifh,  and  flows  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  incifion, 
from  the  larch-tree,  chiefly  in  the  wood  de  Pilatze. 

That  flowing  naturally,  called  by  the  Peafants  bijon,  is 
a  kind  of  balfam,  nbt  inferior  in  virtue  to  that  of  Peru,  for 
which  it  is  frequently  fubftituted.  That  drawn  by  incifi- 
on, after  the  tree  has  ceafed  to  yield  fpontaneoufly,  is  of 
confiderable  ufe  in  feveral  arts,  and  it  is  even  of  this  that 
varnifb-  is  chiefly  made.  It  muff,  be  chofen  white  and  trans- 
parent, and  care  be  taken  it  have  not  been  counterfeited 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  turpentine  of  Bourdeaux  is 
white,  and  as  thick  as  honey.  It  does  not  ooze  from  the 
tree  in  the  manner  it  is  fentto  us,  but  is  properly  a  compo- 
fition,  wherein,  among  other  ingredients, is  a  white  hard  fort 
of  refin  called  galipot. 

The  turpentine  of  Strafburg,  the  produ£f.  of  the  abies 
or  filver  fir,  is  that  moft  commonly  ufed  among  us,  and  is 
preferred  by  our  people  to  that  of  Venice,  which  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  it  by  its  green  hue,  fragrant  fmell,  and  citron 
flavour. 

The  ufes  of  turpentine  in  medicine  are  innumerable. 
It  is  a  great  vulnerary,  and  very  detergent,  and  as  fuch  is 
prefcribed  in  abfceffes,  ulcerations,  &c.  It  promotes  ex- 
pectoration, and  as  fuch  is  prefcribed  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
and  breaft  ;  but  it  is.  molt  famous  for  clearing  the  urinary 
paffages,  and  as  fuch  prefcribed  in  obftruc-tions  of  the  reins, 
in  gonorrhceas,  &c. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oil 
drawn  from  turpentine,  by  diflillation ;  the  firft  white, 
the  fecond  red,  both  efteemed  as  balfams  proper  for  the 
cure  of  wounds,  chilblains,  &c.  But  they  are  fo  little 
ufed  among  us,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  procure  either  of 
them. 

What  is  commonly  fold  under  the  name  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, or  etherial  oil,  is  only  a  diflillation  of  the  refinous 
juice  of  the  tree  frefh  as  it  is  gathered.  It  is  ufed  with 
fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  green  wounds,  as  alfoby  the  painters, 
farriers,  &c.  To  be  good,  it  mud  be  clear  and  white  as 
■water,  of  a  ftrong  penetrating  fmell,  and  very  inflam- 
mable. 

TUTUCORIN.     See  Pescherie. 

TUTTY,  TUTIA,  or  lapis  Tutije,  a  kind  of  me- 
tallic recrement,  which  owes  its  origin  truly  and  properly 
tozink.     It  is  a  recrement  of  mixed  metals,  in  which  lapis 


calaminaris  is,  which  is  the  ore  of  zink,  or  in  which  zirik 
in  its  metallic  form  is  an  ingredient;  and  is  collected  in 
the  furnaces  where  brafs  is  made  from  copper  and  calamine, 
and  where  the  other  mixed  metals  are  run. 

In  thefe  furnaces  they  place  under  the  roof,  and  about 
the  upper  parts  of  the  fides,  rods  of  iron,  and  fometimes 
rolls  of  dry  earth,  about  which  the  tutty  is  afterwards 
found. 

Our  tutty  is  a  hard  and  heavy  femi-metallic  recrement, 
fometimes  met  with  in  the  (hops  in  thin  flat  pieces  or 
flakes,  but  moft  abundantly  in  tubular  cylindric  pieces, 
refembling  fegments  of  the  barks  of  trees,  pufhed  off  from 
the  branches  without  breaking;  thefe  are  of  different 
lengths  and  diameters,  and  are  often  broken,  or  in  halves 
or  fragments  of  a  fmaller  fort.  They  are  fmooth  and  even 
on  the  inner  furface,  or  that  which  has  been  next  the  rods 
or  rolls  placed  in  the  furnace;  but  on  the  outer  furface  thev 
are  full  of  fmall  granules  and  protuberances  that  feem  to 
refemble,  in  miniature,  the  botroid  appearances  defcribed 
in  the  ancient  cadima.  The  fineft  is  that  which  is  of  a  fine 
deep  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  yellowiih  tinge  with- 
in ;  the  thickeff ,  brighteft,  and  moft  granulated,  the  hardeft 
to  break,  and  that  which  has  leaft  foulnefs  among  it. 

Tutty  (lands  the  foremoft  in  the  rank  of  ophthalmic  re- 
medies :  it  is  abffergent  and  deficcative,  but  without  any 
erofion,  whence  it  is  of  very  happy  ufe  in  ulcerations  of 
the  parts  about  the  eye,  either  in  form  of  unguent  or  a 
collyrium ;  in  the  latter  form,  made  up  only  with  rofe- 
water,  it  is  of  excellent  ufe  in  itchings  of  the  eye-lids, 
which  are  apt  to  provoke  rubbing,  in  inveterate  opthal- 
mics,  and  in  defluxions  of  humouis  on  thefe  parts.  It  is  to 
be  prepared  for  ufe  by  heating  it  feveral  times  red-hot,  and 
quenching  it  fuddenly  in  rofe  or  common  water,  then 
powdering  it  in  a  mortar,  and  finally  levigaiing  it  with  a 
little  water  upon  a  fmooth  hard  marble,  till  there  does  not 
remain  the  leaft  gritty  particle  amongft  it ;  it  is  then  to  be 
dropped  upon  a  chalk  ftone,  and  left  to  dry.  Very  par- 
ticular care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  levigating  this  fubftance, 
as  it  is  intended  to  be  ufed  about  fo  tender  a  part  as  the 
eye;  for,  if  there  be  any  coorfe  particles  among  it,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  that  it  muft  create  more  evils  than  it  was  intended 
to  prevent. 

Fine  powder  of  tutty  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  pomatum,  or  of  butter  without  any  fait  in  it,  makes  an 
excellent  liniment  to  be  applied  to  the  eye-lids  in  cafe  of 
rednefs,  itching,  and  beginning  inflammation, 
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V  A  L 

Vis  the  twentieth  letter  in   the  alphabet,  and  the 
fifth  vowel.     The  letter  U  feems  to  owe  its  origi- 
nal to  the  V  confonant,  though  it  is  abfolutely  as 
different  a  letter  from  that,  as  E  and  F- 

V  is  a  numeral  letter,  and  fignifies  five.  When  a  dafh 
was  added  at  top  "v,  it  fignified  five  thoufand. 

VAL,  a  fmall  weight  ufed  in  India  for  dollars  or  pieces 
of  eight,  each  of  which  ought  to  weigh  feventy-three  vals. 
It  alfo  ferves  for  weighing  gold  ducats,  which  mult  weigh 
nine  vals  and  ,5j  of  an  Indian  carat,  and  whatever  is  want- 
ing of  thefe  weights  in  either,  the  vender  is  obliged  to 
make  good. 

VALERIAN,  a  root  fo  little  known  in  the  {hops,  till 
of  late,  that  its  very  name  is  omitted  by  many  of  the  wri- 
ters on  the  materia  medica,  in  their  lifts  of  drugs ;  yet  it  is 
not  faying  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  has  more  virtue  than 
half  the  roots  they  have  been  fo  lavifh  in  the  praifes  of. 

It  is  a  pale-coloured  root,  confiding  of  a  fmall  head  or 
knob,  from  which  there  grow  a  vaft  number  of  fibres ;  the 
head  bears  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  whole,  that  it  is 
generally  looked  on  as  a  merely  fibrous  root.  T'he  fibres 
are  moderately  large,  ufually  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  pack- 
thread, they  are  not  eafily  powdered,  unlefs  carefully  dried 
firft;  they  are  moderately  heavy,  and  are  externally  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  with  a  fmall  admixture  of  brown,  and  fome- 
what  whiter  within  :  they  are  eafily  cut  through  with  a 
knife,  or  fcifiars,  and  are  of  a  very  ftrong  fmell,  and  that 
of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  there  is  evidently  fomething  fragrant 
and  aromatic  in  it,  but  have  a  faint  bitternefs,  and  their 
peculiar  fmell  eafily  diftinguifhed. 

Wild  valerian  is  to  be  chofen  in  large,  fair,  and  found 
roots,  of  the  paled:  colour  that  may  be,  not  brittle  or  dudy, 
and,  above  all  things,  of  a  ftrong  fmell.  They  are  often 
adulterated  with  the  roots  of  the  great  water  valerian  ;  but 
the  want  of  fmell  in  thefe,  and  their  fibres  being  longer, 
thicker,  tougher,   and  whiter,  eafily  diftinguifh  them. 

It  is  but  of  late  that  this  medicine  has  been  introduced 
into  the  fliops.  The  old  writers,  indeed,  fpeak  of  vale- 
rian, but  they  mean  only  the  great  water  valerian  by  that 
name.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  the  phu  of  Diofcorides, 
and  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  this  wild  valerian;  but  who- 
ever will  carefully  examine  their  works,  will  find  that  it 
was  the  water  valerian  they  ufed  the  root  of,  not  this  wild 
mountain  kind.  We  have  it  dug  for  medicinal  ufe  in  our 
country  ;  the  heaths  of  Kent  and  Effex  afford  a  great  deal 
of  it,   nor  are  the  reft  of  the  parts  of  England  without  it. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  be  cultivated  for  ufe  in  gardens ; 
buf  the  root  of  this  is  never  (o  good  as  that  wh  ch  has  flood 
in  a  barren  foil,  and  been  expofed  to  the  violent  heats  of 
the  fun  in  fummer,   with  a  very  (mail  fupply  of  humidity. 

"lie  plant,  which  produces  it,  is  one  of  the  triandria 
IT;  noay  niaof  Linnseus,  and  one  of  the  herbae  monofpermae 
of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is-  defcribed  in  Moiifon's  hiltory,  under 
the  name  of  Valeriana  fylvedris  major  foliis  anguftiozi- 
bns  and  by  others  under  that  of  Valeriana  montana  ma- 
jor. It  grows  to  three  feet,  or  more,  in  height  ;  its  leaves 
ftand  in  pairs,  and  are  large,  hairy,  and  ot  a  dead  dufky 
green,  divided  down  to  the  middle  rib,  fo  as  to  feem  made 
up  of  many  fmall  leaves  affixed  on  the  two  fides  of  a  ftalk ; 
the  flowers  (land  in  large  tufts  at  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a  pale  whitifh  red  colour,  and  «re  fucceeded 
each  by  a  fingle  feed  winged  with  down.    The  root  taken 
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immediately  up,  has  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  grows  much  more 
fcented  in  keeping. 

This  root  taken  up  at  a  proper  feafon,  and  carefully 
dried,  is  one  of  the  beft  nervous  fimplescf  the  fh<  ps.  The 
late  Dr.  James  Douglas  took  great  pains  to  introduce  it 
into  general  ufe  ;  and  fucceeded  very  happily  in  the  attempt. 
It  is  given  in  powder  for  a  dofc,  and  alfo  in  tinctures  and 
infufion.  It  is  found  of  the  greateft  fcrvice  in  all  difi.rders 
of  the  nerves,  and  will  go  farther  in  curing  anipilepfi', 
than,  perhaps,  anyother  fingle  medicine  in  ufe.  man)  very 
deplorable  cafes  of  this  kind  having  been  cured  fingly  by 
it.  It  is  alfo  recommended  agair.ft  intermittent  fevers, 
but  it  is  lefs  known,  at  prefent,  in  that  intention.  The 
college  of  phyficians  have  thought  fo  well  of  this  ioot, 
as  to  order  two  tinflures  of  it  to  be  kept  in  the  fliops,  the 
one  under  the  name  of  the  fimple,  the  other  under  that  of 
the  volatile  tinfture  of  valerian. 

VALPARAISO  is  feated  irra  bay  of  the  fame  name  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Topocalma,  and  ferves  as  the  port 
to  St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  built  on  the  fame  river, 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  fea.  This  port  is  one  of  the  fafeft 
and  mod  commodious  of  thofe  on  the  fouth  coaft,  ar.d  is 
where  all  the  king's  revenue  of  Chili  is  embarked  for  Peru, 
as  alfo  the  effeevfs  of  particulars  deftined  for  the  North  Sea, 
confiding  efpecially  in  gold,  drawn  from  the  mines  near 
Baldivia  and  the  Conception,  or  thofe  of  Tidil,  which  are 
between  Valparailb  and  St.  Jago.  There  are  alfo  canied 
to  Lima  turquoifes,  which  are  found  in  an  excellent  rock, 
opened  in  the  valley  of  Copiapo,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Chili. 

VALUE,  valor,  in  commerce,  the  price  or  worth  of 
any  thing. 

7»/;7k/k  Value,  denotes  the  proper,  real,  and  effective 
worth  of  any  thing,  and  is  ufed  chiefly  with  regard  to  mo- 
ney :  the  popular  ya'ue  whereof  may  be  raifed  and  lowered 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  prince;  but  its  real  or  intrinfic  value, 
depending  ivholly  on  its  weight  and  finenefs,  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  damp  or  impreffion  thereon. 

Value,  in  bills  of  exchange,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  nature 
of  the  thing  (as  ready  money,  bills,  debts,  merchandizes, 
&c.)  which  is  given,  as  it  were,  in  exchange,  for  the  fum. 
fpecified  in  the  bill.  From  four  different  manners  of  ex- 
pieding  this  value,  fome  diftinguifh  four  kinds  of  bills  of 
exchange.  The  firft  bears  value  received,  (Imply  and 
purely,  which  comprehends  all  kinds  of  value:  the  (econd 
value  received  in  money  or  merchandize:  the  thiid  value 
ofmyfelf;  and  the  fourth  underdood. 

VANILLA,  or,  as  fume  call  it,  aracus  aromaticus,  is 
a  pod  of  a  plant  containing  its  feeds,  and  is  brought  to  us 
entire,  and  with  the  feeds  in  it.  We  meet  with  it  five  or 
fix  inches  long,  about  half  an  inch  broad,  or  lefs  than  thar, 
and  not  rounded,  but  comprefied  tideways.  It  is  of  an  un- 
even, furrowed,  and  wrinkled  furtace,  though  fmooth  and 
giddy  in  the  intermediate  fpecies;  of  a  reddifli  colour, 
fair,  tender,  and  unrftuous  to  the  touch  ;  and  is  compofed 
of  a  thin  and  friable  membrane,  fupported  by  certain  lon- 
gitudinal fibres,  and  containing  within  its  cavity,  a  red- 
d.fll  pulpy  matter,  in  which  there  are  lodged  an  almoft  in- 
numerable quantity  of  minute  and  glofly  black  feeds,  ft 
is  of  a  very  high,  aromatic,  and  perfumed  Imell,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  balfam  of  Peru,  but  more  agreeable,  and 
of  an  acrid,  unctuous,   and  aromatic  taftc.     Vaniilas  are 
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to  be  chofen  frefh,  foft,  and  unctuous,  not  too  dry  or  fria- 
ble, of  an  agreeable  fmell,  of  a  dufky  reddifh  colour ;  our 
druggifts  have  a  way  of  recovering  their  loft  unctuofity 
with  oiling  their  furfaces ;  but  this  is  eafily  difcovered  by 
a  perfon  who  has  been  once  advifed  of  it.  We  fometimes 
meet  with  pods  of  the  vanilla,  which  look,  as  it  were, 
mouldy,  and  are,  in  reality,  covered  with  fine  long  fpi- 
culs,  or  efflorefcences,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  looking  like 
the  moots  of  the  flowers  of  Benjamin  ;  thofe  are  only  cry- 
.  ftallizations  of  the  eflential  fait  of  the  pod;  and  for  pre- 
fent  ufe,  no  pods  are  to  be  preferred  to  fuch  as  are  mod 
covered  with  them. 

We  meet  with  what  are  called  three  fpecies  of  the  va- 
nilla, in  the  modern  (hops ;  the  firft  has  thicker  and 
fhorter  pods,  and  is  called  by  the  Spaniards,  pompona  and 
bona ;  the  fecond  has  longer  and  flender  pods,  and  is 
called  the  genuine  or  legitimate  vanilla ;  the  third  is 
(mailer  than  either  of  the  other,  and  is  called  fcinarona, 
or  the  fpurious  vanilla.  The  firft  of  thefe  kinds  is  of  a 
very  ftrong,  though  not  pleafant  fmell  ;  it  is  apt  to  give 
people  the  head-ach,  and  to  throw  weak  women  into  the 
vapours,  only  by  fmelling  it.  The  pulpy  matter,  in 
this,  is  ufually  thinner  than  in  any  of  the  others,  and  the 
feeds  confiderably  larger,  not  much  lefs  than  muftard- 
feed  ;  the  third,  or  fmall  kind,  has  lefs  fmell  than  either 
of  the  others,  and  contains  much  lefs,  in  proportion  both 
of  the  pulpy  matter  and  the  feeds.  The  fecond  is  the 
only  kind  that  mould  properly  be  ufed.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain that  thefe  are  not  the  produce  of  three  feveral  plants, 
though  it  is  generally  believed  they  are  the  fruit  of  the 
fame  fpecies  gathered  long  before  ripe,  when  half  ripe, 
and  when  fully  ripe. 

The  plant  which  produces  that  which  we  ufe,  however, 
we  know  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  gynandria  diandria 
of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  frutices  filiquojte  jloribus  difformi- 
lus  five  papilionaceis  of  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  by  Plumier, 
under  the  name  of  vanilla  flore  virldi  cjf  alia  frulfu  ni- 
gricante,  and  by  Ray,  under  that  of  volubilis  filiquofa 
Americana  fills  plantaginis,  and  the  fruit  by  that  of  lobus 
eblongus  aromaticus,  among  the  old  authors.  It  creeps 
upon  the  trees  near  which  it  grows,  and  covers  them  to 
a  great  height;  its  leaves  are  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 
and  referable  thofe  of  plantain,  and  are  placed  alter- 
nately on  the  ftalks ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
greenifh  white  colour.  This  is  the  defcription  of  the 
vanilla  plant  of  St.  Domingo  ;  and  this  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  true  Mexican  kind,  except  that  the  flowers  of 
that  are  blackifh,  and  the  pods  more  fcented  ;  the  fpecies 
feem  the  fame,  and  the  little  variation  we  find  in  the 
plants,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  foil.  The  pods  of  the 
vanilla  are  gathered  from  September  to  December  fcr 
ufe  ;  they  are  full  of  a  fuperfluous  moifture,  when  frefh, 
which  would  make  them  liable  to  rot,  unlefs  they  were 
dried  carefully  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they 
are  packed  up. 

The  high  perfume  of  the  vanilla  is  eafily  extracted  by 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  a  fhort  infufion  in  this  menftruum,  ferves 
to  give  it  a  very  rich  and  highly  flavoured  tincture,  and 
the  remaining  vanillas,  when  the  liquor  is  thoroughly 
preffed  from  them,  have  no  fmell. 

Chemically  analyfed,  the  vanilla  yields  a  very  large 
portion  of  an  aromatic  eflential  oil,  a  moderate  quantity 
of  an  acid  phlegm,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  an  urinary  li- 
quor, and  fixed  fait. 

Vanillas  are  accounted  cordial,  carminative,  ftomachic, 
and  reftorative  ;  they  are  warm  and  ftrengthening  to  the 
ftomach,  and  are  diuretic,  and  promote  the  menfes.  With 
all  thefe  good  qualities,  however,  we  are  not  very  fond 
of  them  in  medicine,  but  they  are  a  common  ingredient 
in  chocolate. 

VARI,  a  fmall  weight  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Madagafcar,  weighing  near  half  a  dragme 
marc  :  here  is  likewife  the  fompi,  faccare,  nanqui,  and 
nanque ;  none  of  which  are  ufed  only  for  weighing  gold 
and  filver. 

VARIATION,  in  geography,  navigation,  &c.  a  term 
applied  to  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or  com- 
pafs, from  the  true  north  point  of  the  horizon. 

Various  hypothefes  have  been  framed  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon  ;  but  the  mod  famous  is  that  of 
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the  fagacious  Dr.  Halley,  which  we  have  given  under  the' 
article  Magnet. 

The  knowledge  of  the  variation  of  the  compafs  is  of 
great  ufe  in  navigation.  Under  the  articles  Amplitude 
and  Azimuth,  we  have  fhewn  the  method  of  finding 
the  amplitude  or  azimuth  of  a  heavenly  object;  and  under 
azimuth  compafs,  the  method  of  finding  the  magnetic  am- 
plitude and  azimuth,  whence  it  will  be  eafy  to  difcover 
the  variation  of  the  compafs  by  the  following  rule: 

Let  both  be  counted  from  the  north  in  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  fouth  in  fouth  latitude,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  azimuths  or  amplitudes  will  give  the  va- 
riation, which  will  be  eafterly  or  wefterly,  according  as 
the  magnetic  north  point  falls  to  the  eaftward  or  weftward 
of  the  true  north. 

Example.  Being  at  fea  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one 
degrees,  twenty  minutes  north,  I  found  the  fun's  true 
azimuth  to  be  fixty-four  degrees,  thirty-feven  minutes, 
from  the  north  eafterly,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  magnetic 
azimuth  was  north  forty-feven  degrees,  fifty  minutes 
eafterly  ;  required  the  variation  ? 

The  difference  of  thefe  two  azimuths  is  fixteeh  degrees, 
forty-feven  minutes.  And,  becaufe  the  true  north  point 
exceeds  the  magnetic  azimuth,  it  fhews  that  the  true  north 
point  is  farther  from  the  fun  than  the  magnetic  north  is,- 
and,  confequently  the  variation  is  fixteen  degrees,  feven- 
teen  minutes  eafterly. 

VARNISH,  or  VERNISH,  vernix,  a  thick,  vifcid, 
mining  liquor,  ufed  by  painters,  gilders,  &c.  to  give  a 
glofs  and  luftre  to  their  works,  and  defend  them  from  the 
weather,  duft,  &c.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  varnifh.es 
in  life,  as  the  ficcative  or  drying  varnifh,  made  of  oil  of 
afpin,  turpentine,  and  fandarach,  melted  together. 

White  varnifh,  called  alfo  Venetian  varnTfh,  made  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  fine  turpentine,  and  maftic. 

Spirit  of  wine  varnifh,  made  of  fandarach,  white  am- 
ber, gum-elemi,  and  maftic;  ferving  to  gild  leather, 
picture-frames,  &c.  withal. 

Gilt  varnifh,  made  of  linfeed-oil,   fandarach,    aloes,  ' 
gamboage,  and  litharge  of  gold. 

China  varnifh,  made  of  gum-lacca,  colophony,  maftic, 
and  fpirit  of  wine. 

Common  varnifh,  which  is  only  common  turpentine, 
diffolved  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

White  Varnish.  Take  gum-fandarach,  of  the  cleareff. 
and  whiteft  fort,  eight  ounces;  gum-maftic,  of  the 
cleareft  fort,  half  an  ounce ;  of  farcocolla,  the  whiteft, 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce;  Venice  turpentine,  an  ounce 
and  a  half;  benzoin,  the  cleareft,  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce;  white  rofin,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce;  gum- 
anima;,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce :  let  all  thefe  be 
diffolved,  and  mixed  in  the  manner  following  : 

Put  the  farcocolla  and  rofin  into  a  little  more  fpirits 
than  will  cover  them  tod iflblve;  then  add  the  benzoin, 
gum-animse,  and  Venice  turpentine,  into  either  a  glafs 
or  glazed  earthen-veffel,  and  pour  on  as  much  fpirits  as 
will  cover  them  an  inch  ;  then  put  the  gum-mafiic  into  a 
glafs  or  glazed  veffel,  and  pour  ftrong  fpirits  upon  it,  co- 
vering it  alfo  about  an  inch  thick  to  diflblve  it  rightly  ; 
then  put  your  gum-elemi  in  a  diftindt  veffel  as  before 
and  cover  it  with  fpirits  to  diflblve. 

For  thispurpofe,  you  need  only  break  the  rofin  a  little, 
and  powder  the  gum-animae,  farcocolla,  and  benzoin. 

Let  all  ftand  three  or  four  days  to  diflblve,  fhakin^the 
glaffes,  &c.  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  afterwards  put 
them  altogether  into  a  glazed  veffel,  ftirring  them  well, 
and  ftrain  the  liquors  and  gums  gently,  beginning  with 
the  gums,  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Then  put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  let  it  ftand  a  week  be- 
fore you  ufe  it ;  and  pour  off  as  much  of  the  clear  only, 
as  you  think  fuflicient  for  prefent  ufe. 

AifcrVARNiSH,  from  a  manufcript  of  Mr.  Boyle. 
Take  white  rofin,  four  drachms,  melt  it  over  the  fire  in  a 
clean  glazed  pipkin,  then  put  into  it  two  ounces  of  the 
whiteft  amber  you  can  get  (finely  powdered):  this  is  to 
be  put  in  by  little  and  little,  gradually,  keepino-  it 
ftirring  all  the  while  with  a  fmall  ftick,  over  a  gentle  fire, 
till  it  diffolves,  pouring  in  now  and  then  a  little  oil  of 
turpentine,  as  you  find  it  growing  ftiff;  and  continue  fo 
to  do  till  ail  your  amber  is  melted. 
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But  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  fet  the  houfe  on 
fire,  for  the  very  vapours  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  will 
take  fire  by  heat  only  ;  but,  if  it  fhall  happen  fo  to  do, 
immediately  put  a  flat  board  or  wet  blanket  over  the  fiery 
pot,  and,  by  keeping  the  air  from  it,  you  will  put  it  out, 
or  fuffocace  it. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  belt  to  melt  the  rofin  in  a  glafs 
of  a  cylindric  figure  in  a  bed  of  hot  fand,  after  the  glafs 
has  been  well  annealed  or  warmed  by  degrees  in  the  (and, 
under  which  you  muft  keep  a  gentle  fire. 

When  the  varnifh  has  been  thus  made,  pour  it  into  a 
coarfe  linnen  bag,  and  prefs  it  between  two  hot  boards  of 
oak  or  flat  plates  of  iron  ;  after  which  it  may  be  ufed 
with  any  colours  in  painting,  and  alfo  for  varnilhing  them 
over  when  painted. 

But,  for  covering  gold,  you  muft  ufe  the  following 
varnifli :  this  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  you  have 
varniflied  with  white  varnifh,  you  may  put  the  things  var- 
nifhed  into  a  declining  oven,  which  will  harden  the  varnifh. 

Hard  Varnish,  which  will  bear  the  muffle.  Take 
of  colophony,  an  ounce;  fet  it  over  the  fire  in  a  well 
glazed  earthen  veflel,  till  it  is  melted  ;  then,  by  little  and 
little,  ftrew  in  two  ounces  of  amber,  keeping  ftirring  it 
all  the  while  with  a  flick ;  and  when  you  perceive  it  be- 
gin to  harden  or  refift  the  ftick,  then  put  in  a  little  tur- 
pentine oil,  which  will  thin  and  foften  it  immediately  ; 
then  put  in  two  ounces  of  gum  copal  (finely  powdered) 
fprinkling  it  in  as  you  did  the  amber,  ever  and  anon  pour- 
ing in  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  and  when  it  is  done,  ltrain 
it  as  before  directed. 

A  Varnish  for  brafs  to  make  it  look  like  gold.  Take 
two  quarts  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  put  it  into  a  glafs  bolt- 
head  ;  then  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  gamboage,  two  ounces 
of  lacque,  and  two  ounces  of  gum-maftic  ;  fet  this  in  a 
fand-htat  for  fix  days,  or  el fe  near  a  fire,  or  you  may 
put  the  body  of  the  bolt-head  frequently  into  warm  water, 
and  fhake  it  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  then  fet  it  over  a 
pan  of  warm  fmall-coal  duft.  Before  you  lay  this  varnifh 
over  the  metal,  be  fure  you  fee  that  it  has  been  well 
cleaned,  varnifh  it  over  thinly  with  this  varnifh,  and  it 
will  appear  of  the  colour  of  gold.  Set  it  in  a  declining 
oven  to  harden,  and  it  will  not  rub  oft". 

N.  B.  This  is  a  good  varnifli  to  mix  with  any  colours 
that  incline  to  red,  and  the  amber  varnifh  for  mixing  with 
thofe  lhat  are  pale. 

Varnish  for  gold,  or  fucb  metals  as  imitate  gold.  Take 
colophony^  and,  having  melted  it,  put  in  two  ounces  of 
amber  (finely  powdered)  and  fome  fpirit  of  turpentine, 
and,  as  the  amber  thickens,  keep  it  well  ftirring;  then 
put:  in  an  ounce  of  gum-elemi,  well  pulverized,  and 
more  fpirit  of  turpentine,  conftantly  ftirring  the  liquor  till 
it  is  well  mixed  and  incorporated;  but  take  care,  however, 
to  ufe  as  little  turpentine  as  you  can,  becaufe,  the  thicker 
the  varnifli  is  made,  the  harder  it  will  be.  Let  this  be 
done  over  a  fand-heat,  in  an  open  glafs  ;  then  ftrain  it,  as 
is  direfled  for  the  preceding  varnifh.  This  varnifli  is  to 
be  ufed  alone,  firft  warming  the  veffels  made  of  paper- 
pafte  ;  and  lay  it  on  with  a  painting-brufh  before  the  fire, 
but  not  too  near,  left  the  fire  rail'e  it  into  blifters.  After 
this  has  been  done,  harden  it  three  feveral  times  in  ovens  ; 
firft  with  a  flack  heat,  the  next  with  a  warmer,  and  the 
third  with  a  very  hot  one;  and  the  veffels  will  look  like 
polithed  gold. 

And  as  for  fuch  veflels,  &c.  as  fhall  be  made  with  faw- 
duft  and  gums  ;  the  varnifli  may  be  made  of  the  fame  in- 
gredients as  above-mentioned,  except  the  gum-elemi;  and 
this  will  dry  in  the  fun,  or  in  a  gentle  warmth. 

Varnish  for  any  thing  covered  with  leaf  fiver.  Fiift 
paint  the  thing  over  with  fize  and  ground  chalk  »r 
whiting  ;  let  them  ftand  till  they  are  thoroughly  dry  ; 
and  then  c'o  them  over  with  very  good  gold  fize,  of  a 
bright  colour  (for  there  is  much  difference  in  the  co- 
lour of  it ;  fome  being  yellow,  and  others  almoft  while ; 
the  firft  is  moft  proper  for  gold,  and  the  laft  for  filver.) 
"When  this  fize  is  almoft  dry,  that  it  will  juft  flick 
a  little  to  the  touch,  lay  on  the  leaf  filver,  and  clofe 
it  well  to  the  fize. 

Varnish  for  filver.  Melt,  in  a  well  glazed  pipkin, 
fome  fine  turpentine,  and  put  in  three  ounces  of  white 
amber,  finely  powdered  (more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
quantity  your  work  will  require)  put  it  in  by  little  and 


little,  keeping  it  continually  ftirring,  adding  by  degrees 
fome  fpirit  of  turpentine,  till  all  the  amber  is  diflolved  ; 
and  then  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  faicocolla  well  beaten, 
and  an  ounce  of  gum-elemi  well  levigatedy  addino  now 
and  then  a  little  fpirit  of  turpentine,  till  all  is  diflolved  ; 
do  this  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  conftantly  ftirring, 

This  varnifli   will  be  white  ai;d  ftrong  as  the  former," 
and  is  to  be  ufed  warm,  and  hardened   by  degrees  in  an' 
oven,  as  varnifned  gold,  and  it  will  look  like  poliihed 
filver.     When  you  lay  on  your  varnifhes,  take  the  fol- 
lowing method  : 

1.  If  you  varnifh  wood,  let  your  wood  be  very  fmooth, 
clofe  grained,   free  from  greafe,  and  rubbed  with  rufhes. 

2.  Lay  on  your  colours  as  fmooth  as  poflible,  and,  if 
the  varnifli  has  any  blifters  in  it,  take  them  oft'  by  a 
polifli  with  rufhes. 

3.  While  you  are  varnifliing,  keep  your  work  warm, 
but  not  too  hot. 

4.  In  laying  on  your  varnifli,  begin  in  the  middle, 
and  ftroke  the  bruih  to  the  outfide,  then  to  another  ex- 
treme part,  and  fo  on  till  all  be  covered  ;  for,  if  you 
begin  at  the  edges,  the  brufli  will  leave  blocs  there,  and 
make  the  work  unequal. 

5.  In  fine  works  ufe  the  fined  tripoli  in  polifliing  :  do 
not  polifli  it  at  one  time  only  ;  but,  after  the  rirlt  time, 
let  it  dry  for  two  or  three  days,  and  polifli  it  again  for  the 
laft  time. 

6.  In  the  firft  polifliing  you  muft  ufe  a  good  deal  of 
tripoli,  but  in  the  next  a  very  little  will  ferve;  when  you 
have  done,  wafh  off  your  tripoli  with  a  fponge  and  wa- 
ter ;  dry  the  varnifh  wiih  a  dry  linen  rag,  and  clear  the 
work,  if  a  white  ground,  with  oil  and  whiting;  or,  if 
black,  with  oil  and  lamp-black. 

Varnish  alfo  fignifies  a  fort  of  fliining  coat,  where- 
with potters-ware,  Delft-ware,  China-ware,  &c.  are 
covered,  which  gives  them  a  fmoothnefs  and  luftre.— 
Melted  lead  is  generally  ufed  for  the  firit;  and  fmalt  for 
the  fecond. 

Varnish,  among  medalijls,  fignifies  the  colours  an- 
tique medals  have  acquired  in  the  earth. 

The  beauty  which  nature  alone  is  able  to  give  medals, 
and  art  has  never  yet  attained  to  counterfeit,  enhances 
the  value  of  them ;  that  is,  the  colour  which  certain 
foils,  in  which  they  have  a  long  time  lain,  tinge-,  the 
metals  withal ;  fome  of  which  are  blue,  almoft  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  turquoife;  others  with  an  inimitable  ven  ^lion 
colour;  others  with  a  certain  fliining  polifhed  brown, 
vaftly  finer  than  Brafil  figures. 

The  moft  ufual  varnifli  is  a  beautiful  green,  which 
hangs  to  the  fineft  flrokes  without  effacing  them,  more 
accurately  than  the  fineft  enamel  does  on  metals. 

No  metal  but  brafs  is  fucceptible  of  this  ;  for  the  green 
ruft,  that  gathers  on  filver,  always  fpoils  it ;  and  it  muft 
be  got  off  with  vinegar  or  lemon-juice. 

Falfifiers  of  medals  have  a  falfe  or  modern  varnifli, 
which  they  ufe  on  their  counterfeits,  to  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance or  air  of  being  antique.  But  this  may  be  difco- 
vered  by  its  foftnefs,  it  being  fofter  than  the  natural  var- 
nifh, which  is  as  hard  as  the  metal  itfelf. 

Some  depofit  their  fpurious  metals  in  the  earth  for  a 
confiderable  time,  by  which  means  they  contract  a  fort  of 
varnifli,  which  may  impofe upon  the  lefs  knowing;  others 
ufe  fal-ammoniac,  and  others  burnt  paper. 

VAT,  or  FAT,  a  kind  of  veflel  ufed  to  hold  wine, 
ale,  beer,  cyder,  or  any  other  liquor,  in  the  time  of  iis 
preparation. 

VELOM,  a  kind  of  parchment,  finer,  evener,  and 
whiter  than  the  common  fort. 

VELOM  and  PARCHMENT-MAKER.  The  boy 
defigned  for  this  bufinefs  will  have  occafion  for  neither 
much  ftrength,  ingenuity,  nor  learning.  Velomismade 
of  calf-fkin  extended  and  drawn  to  a  proper  thinnefs  when 
green,  and  parchment  is  made  of  flieep-fkins  in  the  fame 
manner.  There  are  but  few,  if  any,  of  this  trade  in 
London.  They  take  from  five  to  ten  pounds  with  an  ap- 
prentice, who  may  fet  up  with  ten  or  twenty  pounds. 

VELVET,  a  rich  kind  of  fluff  all  filk,  covered  on  the 
outfide  wilh  a  clofe,  fliort,  fine,  foft  fliag,  the  other  fide 
being  a  very  flrong  clofe  tiffue. 

The  nap,  or  fliag,  called  alfo  the  velveting  of  this  fluff, 
is  formed  of  part  of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  the 
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workman  puts  on  a  long  narrow  channeled  ruler  or 
needle,  which  he  afterwards  cuts,  by  drawing  a  {harp 
ftcel  tool  along  the  channel  of  the  needle  to  the  ends  of 
the  warp. 

The  principal  and  beft  manufactures  of  velvet  are  in 
France  anJ  Italy,  particularly  in  Venice,  Milan,  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  Lucca :  there  are  others  in  Holland  fet  up 
by  the  French  refugees;  whereof  that  At  Haerlems  is  the 
moft  confiderable,  but  thefe  all  comefhort  of  ihe  beauty 
of  thofe  in  France,  and,  accordingly,  are  fold  for  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent.  lefs.  There  are  even  fome  brought  from 
China,  but  they  are  the  wortt  of  all. 

There  are  velvets  of  various  kinds,  as plain,  that 

is,   uniform  and  fmooth,   without  either  figures  or  ftripes. 

Figured  Velvet,  that  is  adorned  and  worked  with 
divers  figures,  though  the  ground  be  the  fame  with  the 
figures  ;  that  is,  the  whole  furface  velveted. 

Ramage,  or  branched  Velvet,  rcprefen'ting  long  ftalks, 
branches,  &c.  on  a  fattin  ground,  which  is  fometimes  of 
the  iame  colour  with  the  velvet,  but  more  ufually  of  a 
different  one.  Sometimes,  inftead  of  fattin,  they  make 
the  ground  of  gold  and  filver;  whence  the  denomina- 
tions of  velvets  with  gold  ground,  &c. 

Sham  Velvet,  is  that  wherein  the  threads,  that  make 
the  velveting,  have  been  ranged  in  the  channelled  ruler, 
but  not  cut  there.    • 

Striped  Velvet,  is  that  wherein  there  are  ftripes  of 
divers  colours  running  along  the  warp,  whether  thefe 
ftripes  be  partly  velvet,  and  partly  fattin,  or  all  velveted. 

Cut  Velvet,  is  that  wherein  the  ground  is  a  kind 
of  taffety,  or  gros  de  tours,  and  the  figures  velvet. 

Velvets,  are  hkewife  diftinguifhed,  with  regard  to 
their  different  degrees  of  ftrength  and  goodnefs,  into 
velvets  of  four  threads,  three  threads,  two  threads,  and  a 
thread  and  a  half:  the  firft  are  thofe  where  there  are  eight 
threads  of  (hag,  or  velveting,  to  each  tool  of  the  reed; 
and  the  fecond  have  only  fix,  and  the  reft  four. 

In  general,  all  velvets,  both  worked  and  cut,  (horn 
and  flowered,  are  to  have  their  warp  and  (hag,  or  organ- 
fin,  fpun  and  twitted,  or  thrown  in  the  mil)  ;  and  their 
woof  of  filk  well  boiled,  &c.  They  are  all  of  the  fame 
breadth.     See  Silk; 

VENDOR,  and  VENDEE.  Vendor  is  a  perfon  who 
fells  any  thing,  and  vendee  the  peifon  to  whom  it  is  fold. 
Where  a  man  fells  a  thing  to  another,  it  is  implied  that 
the  vendor  (hall  make  affurance  by  bill  of  fale  to  the 
vendee,  but  not  unlefs  it  be  demanded. 

A  verbal  fale  was  made  of  a  third  part  of  a  (hip  to  B.  B 
gives  a  bond  for  the  money,  and  the  (hip  is  delivered  into 
his  poffeffion.  B  demands  a  bill  of  fale  of  the  vendor, 
without  which  he  cannot  make  a  fatisfaitory  title  to  any 
other  perfon.  Vendor  refufes,  B  fends  the  (hip  a  voyage, 
and  after  fues  to  his  bond  delivered  up.  Vendor  then 
offers  a  bill  of  fale.  B  refufes.  Decreed  the  bond  to 
be  dtlivere'd  up,  and  the  third  part,  &c.  re-a(Iigned  to 
the  defendant,  2  Chan,  cafes  5.  Mich.  2.  Car.  II.  Legate 
v.  Hochvood. 

VENEERING,  VANEERING,  or  FINEERING, 
a  kind  of  marquetry,  or  inlaying  ;  whereby  feveral  thin 
dices  or  leaves  of  fine  wood,  of  different  forts,  are  ap- 
plied and  fattened  on  a  ground  of  fome  common  wood. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  inlaying;  the  one,  which  is  the 
more  ordinary,  ooes  no  farther  than  the  work  of  com- 
partments of  different  woods;  the  other  requires  a  deal 
more  art,  and  reprelents  flowers,  birds,  and  the  like  figures. 

The  wood  intended  for  veneering  is  firft  fawed  out  into 
dices,  or  leaves,  about  a  line  thick  :  in  order  to  faw  them, 
the  blocks  or  planks,  are  placed  upright  in  a  kind  of  faw- 
ing-prefs. 

The  flices  are  afterwards  cut  into  narrow  flips,  and 
fafliioncd  divers  ways,  according  to  the  defign  propofed. 
Then  the  joints  being  carefully  adjufted,  and  the  pieces 
brought  down  to  their  proper  thicknefs,  with  feveral  planes 
for  the  purpofe,  they  are  glued  down  on  a  ground,  or 
block  of  dry  wood,  with  good  ftrong  Englifh  glue. 

The  pieces  thus  joined  and  glued,  the  work,  if  fmall,  is 
put  in  a  prefs  ;  if  large,  it  is  laid  on  a  bench  covered  with 
a  b  ard,  and  preffed  down  with  poles  or  pieces  of  wood. 
One  end  thereof  reaches  to  the  cieling  of  the  room,  and 
the  other  bears  on  the  board. 

When  the  glue  is  quite  dry,  they  take  it  out  of  the  prefs 


and  finiih  it,  firft  with  little  planes,  then  with  divers/cra* 
pers,  fome  whereof  refemble  rafps,  which  take  off  the 
dents,  &c.  left  by  the  planes. 

When  fijfHciently  fcraped,  the  work  is  polifhed  with  the 
fkin  of  a  fea  dog,  wax,  a  brufh,  and  a  poliftier  of  fhave- 
grafs,  which  is  the  laft  operation. 

VENICE.  In  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  there 
were  a  quantity  of  fmall  marfhy  ifles,  feparated  only  by 
narrow  canals,  but  covered,  and  (as  one  may  fay)  fecured 
by  divers  morafles,  which  rendered  the  taking  them  almoft 
impracticable.  Here  fome  fifhermen  retired,  and  lived  ori 
the  fmall  traffic  which  they  made  with  their  fifh,  and  of 
the  fait  which  they  drew  from  the  ponds  on  fome  of  thefe 
ifles. 

It  was  thefe  iflands  which  ferved  for  a  retreat  to  the  Ve- 
netians, a  people  of  that  part  of  Italy  which  is  along  the 
gulf,  when  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  At- 
tila,  king  of  the  Huns,  came  to  ravage  Italy;  particularly 
after  that  this  laft  (who  highly  merited  the  name  of  the 
Scourge  of  God,  which  he  had  given  himfelf)  had  taken. 
Padua  and  Aquila,  and  had  reduced  them  to  afhes. 

Thefe  new  inhabitants  of  the  morafles  did  not  at  firft 
compofe  any  body  politic;  but  each  of  thefe  feventy-two 
ifles  of  this  little  Archipelago  had,  for  a  long  time,  their 
proper  magiftrates,  and,  as  one  may  fay$  a  feparate 
fovereigntyi 

When  their  commerce  became  fo  flourifhing  as  to  give 
jealoufy  to  their  neighbours,  the  Venetian  iflanders  thought 
of  forming  themfelves  into  a  republic,  and  it  was  this  uniort. 
(firft  begun  in  the  fixth  century,  but  not  perfected  till  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  eighth)  which  laid  the  moft  (olid 
foundations  of  the  power  and  commerce  of  the  Venetians; 
particularly  that  of  the  laft,  which  during  more  than  four 
ages,  had  not,  in  any  refpeft,  its  equal  in  all  Europe.  . 

Until  the  union  of  the  ifles,  the  trade  of  their  inhabi- 
tants fpread  but  little  beyond  the  coafts  of  the,Mediterra» 
nean  ;  but  the  eftablifhment  of  the  new  republic,  having 
given  courage  and  ftrength  to  their  merchants,  their  fleets' 
were  in  a  fhort  time  feen  to  vifit  the  moft  diftant  parts  of 
the  ocean,  and  afterwards  thofe  of  Egypt;  arid  by  the 
treaties  made  with  the  Sultans,  under  the  Pope's  approba- 
tion, fecured  the  trade  of  fpices,  and  other  rich  merchan- 
dizes of  the  Eaft,  which  they  went  to  purchafe  at  Cairo^ 
a  new  city  the  Saracen  princes  had  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  .   , 

The  riches  of  the  Venetians  encreafed  to  fuch  a  degree; 
by  the  commerce  with  Egypt,  that  they  thought  themfelves 
ftrong  enough  to  undertake  fome  conquefts,  and  to  formj 
from  the  taking  a  number  of  important  towns,  what  thgy 
called  their  State  of  Terra  Firma,  which  rendered  therri 
yet  more  confiderable  in  Italy,  though  they  loft  a  part  after 
the  famous  league  of  Cambray.  , 

Animated  by  thefe  firft  fucceffes,  and  fupported  by  thd 
refourcesof  their  commerce,  and  by  the  inexhauftibJe  funds; 
whi'-h  their  merchants  w  re  capable  of  furnifhing  to  the 
treafury  of  the  republic,  Venice  happily  carried  her  arm's 
yet  farther,  and  extended  her  conquefts  on  the  fide  of  the 
Morea,  and  in  many  of  the  principal  ifles  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Archipelago,  which  the  fubjecled  to  her  domi- 
nion ;  and,  to  complete  her  glory,  fhe  had  a  great  ftare 
in  almoft  all  the  croifades  which  were  made  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land,  or  for  the  fuccour  of  the  cbriftians  of 
the  Levant,  as  well  as  at  the  taking  of  Conftantinople^ 
and  the  conqueft  of  the  beft  part  of  the  Grecian  empire, 
which  paffed  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  princes; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  . 

Venice  was  in  this  fiate  of  profperity  and  glory;  when 
fhe  experienced  the  lot  of  fo  many  powerful  cities,  which 
the  fall  of  their  commerce  had  either  ruined  or  weakened  ; 
(he  found,  in  the  diminution  of  her  own,  the  fatal  term  of 
that  puiffance  which  had  given  umbrage  to  fo  great  a 
number  of  princes  combined  to  her  deftru&ion,  who 
figned  the  treaty  of  Cambray  in  1508  ;  and  two  of  het 
moft  celebrated  hiftorians  take  particular  notice,  that  their 
fage  fenate  had  not  had  fo  much  trouble  to  re-eftabhfh  their 
public  affairs  after  the  famous  battle  of  Aignadel,  but  be» 
caufe  the  republic  could  not  any  longer  find  the  fame  re- 
fources  as  heretofore,  in  the  trade  of  the  merchants,  al- 
ready gieatly  enfeebled  by  the  lofs  of  that  of  the  fpices,' 
which  the  Portugueze  had  begun  to  carry  from  them,  and 
which  was  yet  diminifhed  from  another  fide  by  the  Pro- 
vincial^ 
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vincials,  particularly  by  thofe  of  Marfeilles,  who  became 
in  greater  efteem  than  the  Venetians  at  Conftantinople, 
and  in  the  principal  fea-ports  of  the  Levant,  and  who  knew 
fo  well  how  to  maintain  their  credit,  that  very  foon  all  the 
commerce  of  thofe  parts  was  only  carried  on  under  French 
colours. 

The  commerce  of  this  republic  is  hardly  to  be  imagined, 
though  there  is  no  comparifon  between  the  prefent  and 
former  ftate  of  it,  when  it  was  from  hence  that  all  the 
other  European  countries  were  furnifhed  with  the  produces 
of  all  the  Eaft  ;  however,  it  is  yet  fo  confiderable,  as  to 
Hand  the  firft  (and  we  think  by  far)  among  the  trading 
fiates  of  that  part  of  the  globe. 

The  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  tiffues,  and  other  filks 
made  here,  is  prodigious,  and  are  fold  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
where  thefe  forts  of  commodities  find  a  difpatch  ;  but  the 
confumption  is  more  particularly  great  in  all  the  Levant, 
where  it  fpreads  daily  more  and  more ;  and  it  is  afferted 
for  a  truth,  that  the  Turks  take  off  larger  quantities  than 
all  Europe  put  together  ;  befides  which,  this  ftate  produces 
rice,  currants,  looking  glafs  and  other  cryftal  works,  beads, 
laces,  gloves,  fnuff- boxes,  filk,  coral,  tartar,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  oil,  olives,  drugs,  fine  lacque,  orpiment,  anis  and  co- 
riander feeds,  brimftone,  fine  fteel,  turpentine,  and  foap  : 
they  likewife  make  fome  cloth  here,  which  was  formerly 
greatly  valued  for  its  dye,  though  its  quality  is  not  a  little 
inferior  to  the  Englifh,  French  and  Dutch.  The  Arme- 
nians eftablifhed  at  Venice,  and  thofe  who  annually  arrive 
there,  contribute  greatly  to  the  fupport  of  its  trade,  in 
which  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips  alfo  find  a  convenience, 
as  thefe  are  generally  the  carriers  of  the  faid  merchants 
goods  from  the  Levant.  We  have  already  briefly  mentioned 
the  particulars  of  its  trade  with  us,  in  which  thirty  or 
thirty-five  {hips  are  annually  employed,  in  carrying  there 
lead,  tin,  pepper,  fugar,  ginger,  dying  woods,  hides, 
woollen  goods,  herrings,  falmon,  pilchards,  ftock-fifh,  &c. 
which  fliips  return  loaden  with  currants,  hemp,  brim- 
ftone, beads,  drugs,  oil,  fometimes  rice,  &c. 

From  Hamburgh,  Holland,  Norway,  and  the  Baltick, 
ten  or  fifteen  fhips  arrive  yearly,  with  dying  woods,  pep- 
per, cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  Ruflia  hides,  brafs,  iron, 
pitch,  tar,  ftock-fifh,  &c.  And  thefe  fhips  reload  with 
the  fame  goods  as  before-mentioned  for  England,  with  the 
difference  that  to  thefe  places  are  carried  more  filks. 

Formerly  there  came  annually  from  Lifbon  to  Venice 
near  three  thoufand  chefts  of  fugar,  in  return  for  the  car- 
goes of  corn  fent  there  from  Ancona,  Sicily,  and  the 
Levant  ;  as  alfo  rice,  Turkey  wheat,  fteel,  looking, 
drinking,  window  glafs,  &c.  But  as  for  fome  years  pair, 
the  fame  quantity  of  fugars  has  been  introduced  from 
France,  the  trade  from  Portugal  has  in  proportion  gone 
deereafing  as  this  has  augmented. 

From  Cadiz  and  other  ports  in  Spain,  Venice  gets  in- 
digo, cochineal,  wool,  barilla,  &c.  for  the  produce  of 
the  fame  effefls,  as  v/ere  fent  to  Lifbon. 

To  Genoa  and  Leghorn  are  fent  many  cargoes  of  corn, 
which  the  Venetian  veffels  commonly  load  in  the  Archipe- 
lago, and  fome  window  glafs,  &c.  fometimes  repaid  in. 
goods,  but  oftener  by  remiffes. 

There  is  fent  to  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  large 
parcels  of  ordinary  cloths,  fteel,  iron,  writing-paper, 
looking,  drinking,  window,  glafs,  &c.  and  received  from 
thence,'  oil  of  almonds,  fofa,  piltachoes,  filk,  pitch,  le- 
mons, and  lemon  juice. 

In  fine,  the  trade  which  Venice  carries  on  with  the 
Morea  in  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Athens  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  ;  as  it  is  from  thefe  places,  that  a  great  deal  of 
wool,  filk,  wax,  galls,  valonea,  oil,  cotton,  grain,  honey, 
tar,  &c.  are  extracted,  befides  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
cheefe  ;  for  which  the  Venetians  generally  pay  in  money, 
except  fome  loadings  of  fir  and  larch  planks,  with  a  few 
nails  and  old  iron,  which,  however,  employ  feveral  fhips 
continually. 

This  is  the  principal  commerce  that  Venice  carries  on 
by  fea  :  that  which  (he  tranfadls  on  terra-firma  is  alfo 
very  confiderable ;  for  befides  what  it  has  with  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  it  furnifhes  all  the  wants  (either  from 
the  Eaft  or  Weft)  of  the  ftates  of  Parma,  and  Placentia, 
Modena,  Bolonia,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Milan,  and  all 
Lombard}';   and  even  of  Piedmont,  by  means  of  the  ri- 


vers, which  facilitate  its  providing  all  thefe  places  on  ei- 
fier  terms  than  by  Genoa,  Leghorn,  or  Ancona;  befides 
this,  it  alfo  fends  all  forts  of  goods  into  its  own  and  the 
Ecclefiaftical  State;  more  particularly  a  great  quantity  of 
wax,  which  is  wrought,  and  finely  blanched  at  Venice  ; 
here  are  likewife  fugar  refineries,  with  which  is  carried  on 
a  good  trade,  as  there  is  with  (bap,  glafs,  &c.  And  the 
fole  privilege  to  fell  tobacco,  (imported  from  Salonica  and 
Albania)  in  the  Venetian  territories,  actually  produced  in 
the  year  1741,  the  fum  of  fevcn  hundred  and  thirty-fix: 
thoufand  effective  ducats  (which  make  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  current)  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

And  to  preferve  the  confiderable,  trade  carried  on  with 
Germany  and  Turkey  (which  in  value  furpaffes  all  others) 
the  republic  has  granted  large  privileges  to  the  merchants 
of  both  nations,  eftablifhed  in  this  capital,  and  have  af- 
figned  vaft  edifices  to  the  one  and  the  other,  as  well  for 
their  habitation,  as  a  depofit  for  their  merchandize;  that 
of  the  Turks,  called  the  Palace  of  Turkey ;  and  that  of 
the  Germans,  II  Fondaco  de  Tedefchi. 

If  any  difpute  happens  between  the  Turks  and  the  re- 
publick's  fubjects,  in  which  the  former  think  themfelves 
offended,  they  demand  fatisfa£tion  in  fo  haughty  a  man- 
ner, and  receive  it  fo  promptly,  that  it  feems  as  if  there  was 
a  fear  to  refufe  it  them. 

In  regard  of  the  traffick  with  the  Germans  in  Stiria,  it 
is  partly  by  fea  and  partly  by  land  in  waggons.  See  Agio, 
Bank. 

VERA  CRUZ,  called  alfo  St.  John  de  Ulhua,  from 
the  name  of  its  port,  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph 
of  Mexico,  in  the  nook  formed  by  the  Yucatan;  and  is 
in  fome  manner  a  city  of  the  greateft  trade  in  all  the 
Spanifh  America,  either  on  the  one,  or  the  other  fea  ;  its 
merchants  fending  their  fhips  in  all  the  northern  ocean, 
and  to  the  ifles  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  to  Jucatan, 
Porto-Bello,  Carthagena,  and  all  other  Spanifh  places 
where  any  trade  is  carried  on  :  and  though  fo  extenfive  a 
traffic  might  fuffice  to  enrich  a  much  larger  city  than  this, 
it  is  however  the  leaft  object  of  its  inhabitants  commerce, 
as  it  is  here  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  that  all 
the  riches  of  the  old  and  new  world  unite ;  thofe  of  the 
firft  brought  annually  in  from  the  Manillas,  and  Eaft- 
Indies,  by  the  way  of  Acapulco;  and  from  Europe  by 
theflota;  and  the  produces  of  the  latter,  collected  here 
from  all  parts  of  Mexico,  to  be  forwarded  to  Old  Spain. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  very  confiderable, 
as  they  hardly  exceed  three  thoufand ;  but  thefe  are  all 
merchants,  or  factors  to  thofe  of  Mexico,  among  which 
are  many  who  have  three  or  four  hundred  thoufand  dollars 
to  employ. 

The  fair  begins  on  the  flota's  arrival,  and  lafts  as  long 
as  it  ftays  here,  when  the  concourfe  is  very  great ;  and 
in  cafe  its  detention  is  all  the  winter  (which  fometimes 
happens)  this  is  the  place  it  remains  at;  though  it  gene- 
rally loads  in  April,  and  departs  in  May,  if  weather  per- 
mits ;  if  not,  continues  here  till  Auguft,  according  as 
winds  and  other  circumftances  are  favourable,  or  other- 
wife. 

VERDIGREASE,  a  kind  of  ruft  of  copper  of  great 
ufe  among  painters  for  a  green  colour  ;  alfo  in  phyfic. 

This  preparation  of  copper  is  ftill  in  frequent  ufe  on 
many  occafions.  It  is  properly  no  other  than  that  metal 
diffolved  by  a  mild  acid  into  the  form  of  an  aerugo  or  ruft. 
After  preffing  the  grapes  for  wine,  the  hufks,  ftones,  and 
other  refufe  are  laid  to  be  dried  in  the  fun  ;  they  are  then 
moiftened  with  the  ftrongeft  wine  that  can  be  had,  and 
laid  together  in  veffels  till  they  begin  to  ferment ;  after 
nine  or  ten  days  the  matter  is  preffed,  and  worked  into 
balls  between  the  hands,  and  laid  in  an  orderly  manner 
over  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  veffel,  and  as  much  wine 
is  laid  over  them  as  will  cover,  them  half  way  up.  The 
veffels  are  then  covered  with  a  loofe  lid,  and  fet  in  a 
cellar  where  the  balls  are  left  in  the  wine  about  fifteen 
hours,  a  perfon  turning  them  four  or  five,  times  in  that 
fpace,  in  order  to  make  the  whole  foak  perfectly  through 
them  ;  after  this  fome  wooden  bars  are  placed  acrofs  the 
veffel  about  half  an  inch  above  the  furface  of  the  wine, 
and  the  balls  are  laid  out  of  the  wine  upon  thefe ;  the 
veffels  are  then  fhut  up,  and  the  whole  left  in  this  ftate 
ten  days  or  more.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  balls  emit 
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i  very  penetrating  (cent,  and  are  fit  for  diffolving  copper. 
They  are  now  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  outride 
mixed  with  the  internal  part,  which  is  moifter ;  they  are 
thenlaid  with  thin  plates  of  copper  Jiratum  fufier  Jlratum 
in  the  fame  veflels  upon  the  bars,  and  the  whole  is  left 
for  a  week  or  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  verdigreafe,  which  is  not 
taken  off  immediately,  but  they  are  wrapped  up  in  cloths 
wetted  with  wine,  and  laid  by  a  week  or  more,  and  then 
the  aerugo  or  verdigreafe  is  taken  off  for  ufe: 

This  ruft  of  copper  is  rarely  ufed  internally,  nor  ought 
it  to  be  unlefs  in  the  mod  defperate  cafes,  where  an  in- 
ftantaneous  vomiting  is  neceffary.  Externally  it  is  much 
ufed  as  a  detergent  and  deficcative.  It  eats  off  fungous 
flefh  in  ulcers,  and,  mixed  with  honey,  is  ufed  in  apthae 
and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth.  It  is  the  bafis  of  what  is 
called  the  Egyptian  ointment,  and  of  many  other  compo- 
fitions  in  the  fame  intention.  This  preparation  of  cop- 
per feems  to  have  been  known  to  all  nations,  and  almoft 
all  times,  though  not  prepared  exactly,  as  is  now  done  : 
indeed,  wherever  there  was  copper  in  ufe,  the  very  effects 
of  a  damp  air  could  not  but  point  out  a'  verdigreafe  to 
people.  The  Greek  phyftcians  called  it  ios  and  xyjlos, 
the  Arabians  ziniar. 

There  is  a  preparation  of  this  aerugo  of  copper,  in  fome 
ufe  at  prefent  both  in  medicine  and  in  painting,  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here  :  it  is  called,  though  very  im- 
perfectly, diftilled  verdigreafe;  it  is  a  cryflallization  of 
verdigreafe,  prepared  thus  : 

Bruife  to  a  coarfe  powder  fome  fine  verdigreafe,  pour 
on  it  diftilled  vinegar,  to  the  remainder  continue  to  do 
this,  till  the  liquor  will  no  longer  extract  any  colour  from 
the  mafs.  Evaporate  or  diftil  thefe  liquors  all  mixed 
together  till  a  pellicle  covers  the  furface,  then  fet  it  in  a  cel- 
lar, and  it  will  fhoot  into  fine  green  cryftals.  Evaporate 
the  remainder  of  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  to  (hoot  again, till 
no  more  will  be  produced.  Thefe  are  the  cryftals  of  ver- 
digreafe improperly  called  diftilled  verdigreafe.  They  are 
better  than  the  crude  fubftance  for  eating  away  proud  flefh. 
A  folution  of  them  in  common  water  is  an  excellent  de- 
tergent for  old  ulcers,  and  they  are  ufed  in  the  eye  waters 
to  clear  away  fpecks  and  films.  Thefe  cryftals,  diftilled 
in  a  retort,  afford,  after  a  tifelefs  phlegm  is  come  over,  a 
noble  acid,  the  richeft  that  can  be  procured  from  vinegar. 
It  is  by  the  chemical  writers  called  acetum  efuriens ;  it  is 
greatly  celebrated  for  its  virtues  as  a  menftruum,  and  wor- 
thy great  -praife,  though  not  equal  to  all  that  is  faid 
of  it. 

VERDITER,  or  Verdeter,  a  kind  of  mineral  fub- 
ftance, fometimes  ufed  by  the  painters,  &c.  for  a  blue; 
but  more  ufually  mixed  with  a  yellow  for  a  green 
colour. 

Verditer,  according  to  Savary,  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
lapis  armenus ;  or  at  leaft  of  an  earthy  fubftance  much 
like  it,  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Hungary,  &c.  only 
prepared  by  powdering  it,  and  cleanfing  it  by  lotion. 

But  this  ftone  and  earth  are  very  rare  ;  and  the  verditer 
ufed  is  not  a  native,  but  a  factitious  fubftance ;  the  proper 
way  of  preparing  it,  we  are  told,  is  by  calling  wine  or 
water  upon  the  new  copper,  juft  as  it  comes  red-hot  out 
of  the  furnace,  and  catching  the  fteams  which  rife  from  it 
upon  copper-plates.  Others  fay  it  is  prepared  by  diffolv- 
ing  copper-plates  in  wine,  much  after  the  manner  of  ver- 
digreafe. 

The  method  of  practice  among  us  is  faid  to  be  as  fol- 
lows:  into  an  hundred  pounds  weight  of  whiting,  the  re- 
finers pour  the  copper- water,  and  ftir  them  together  every 
day  for  fome  hours  till  the  water  grows  pale;  then  they 
pour  that  away,  fet  it  by  for  other  ufe,  and  pour  on  more 
-  of  the  green  water,  and  fo  till  the  verditer  be  made;  which 
being  taken  out,  is  laid  on  large  pieces  of  chalk  in  the  fun 
till  it  be  dry  for  the  market. 

VERJUICE,  a  juice  or  liquor  drawn  from  four  grapes, 
or  apples,  unfit  for  wine  or  cyder ;  or  from  fweet  ones, 
while  yet  acid  and  unripe. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  in  fauces,  ragouts,  &c.  though  it  is  alfo 
an  ingredient  in  fome  medkrinal  compofitions,  and  is  ufed 
by  the  wax-chandlers  to  purify  their  wax. 

It  has  its  name  from  a  large  fort  of  grape  called  verjus  or 
lourdelas;    which  is  faid  never  to  grow  perfectly  ripe,  or 
rather  which,    in  its  utmoft  maturity,   is  too  auftere  and 
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four  to  be  ufed  in  wine,'  whence  it  is  commonly  turned1 
into  verjuice ;  though,  in  France,  all  unripe  grapes  are 
denominated  verjuice.  There  is  alfo  a  tolerable  verjuice 
made  of  crabs,  gathered  and  laid  to  fweat  in  a  heap,  the 
ftalks,  &c.  feparated ;  then  ftamped  or  ground,  and  the 
crab  marfh  put  in  a  hair  bag ;  the  juice  fqueezed  in  a  prefs 
barrelled  up  clofe,  and  fet  in  a  warm  place  to  work  for  ten 
or  twelve  days. 

VERMICELLI,  or  Vermichelli,  a  kind  of  mix- 
ture prepared  of  flour,  cheefe,  yolks  of  eggs,  fugar,  and 
faffron  ;  and  reduced  into  little  long  pieces,  or  threads 
like  worms,  by  forcing  it  with  a  pifton  through  a  number 
of  little  holes  in  the  end  of  a  pipe  made  for  that  purpofe. 

It  was  firft  brought  from  Italy,  where  it  is  in  great  vogue. 
In  effect  it  is  the  great  regale  of  the  Italians.  Other  na- 
tions are  not  eafily  brought  into  the  tafte  of  it.  It  is  chief- 
ly ufed  in  foups  and  pottages,  to  warm,  provoke  venery, 
&c. 

Allowed  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  from  our  American 
colonies  by  an  aft  of  7  Geo.  III. 

VERMILION,  a  very  bright  and  beautiful  red  colour, 
in  great  efteem  among  the  ancients,  under  the  name  of 
minium. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  the  one  natural,  the  other 
factitious.  The  natural  is  found  in  fome  filver  mines  in 
the  form  of  a  ruddy  fand,  which  is  afterwards  prepared  and 
purified  by  feveral  lotions  and  coftions. 

The  artificial  is  made  of  mineral  cinnabar,  ground  up 
with  aqua-vitie  and  urine,  and  afterwards  dried. 

It  is  alfo  made  of  lead  burnt  and  wafhed,  or  of  cerufs 
prepared  by  fire;  but  this  is  not  properly  called  vermilion, 
but  red-lead. 

Yet  this  laft,  however,  feems  to  be  the  real  vermilion 
of  the  ancients ;  and  both  apothecaries  and  painters  ftill 
give  it  the  name,  to  enhance  the  price. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  vermilion  from  Holland,  the 
one  of  a  deep  red,  the  other  pale  ;  but  it  is  the  fame  thing 
at  the  bottom :  the  only  difference  of  colour  proceeding 
from  the  cinnabar's  being  more  or  lefs  ground  :  when  the 
cinnabar  is  finely  ground,  the  vermilion  is  pale;  and  this 
is  preferred  before  that  which  is  coarfer  and  redder. 

It  is  of  very  great  ufe  with  painters  in  oil  and  miniature; 
and  among  the  ladies  for  a  fucus,  or  paint,  to  heighten  the 
complexion  of  fuch  as  are  too  pale. 

Vermilion  fome  difapprove  of,  to  be  ufed  in  painting 
prints,  unlefs  it  be  prepared  by  wafhing,  as  is  direfted  for 
minium ;  and  then  chiefly  for  dry  painting,  except  it  be  by 
thofe  perfons,  who  can  ufe  it  moderately,  and  with  judg- 
ment;  for  all  heavy  colours  will  drown  the  fhades  or 
ftrokes  of  the  engraver. 

VESSEL,  vas,  vafe,  a  thing  proper  to  hold  or  contain 
liquids. 

Vessel,  in  navigation,  is  a  name  common  to  all  forts 
of  Clipping,  i.  e.  all  floating  machines  or  vehicles  that 
move  in  the  water. 

Veffels  are  diftinguifhed  into  many  clafles,  according  to 
their  magnitude,  fhape,  and  ufe. 

A  veffel  of  war,  of  the  firft  rate,  is  the  largeft,  which 
confifts  of  three  decks,  and  is  computed  to  be  about  eigh- 
teen hundred  tuns. 

Veflels  of  war,  of  the  fecond  and  third  rate,  have  alfo 
three  decks,  and  none  under  the  third  rates  have  more 
than  two.     See  Ship. 

Trading  veflels  are  commonly  from  five  hundred  tons  to 
any  inferior  number. 

The  figure  of  veffels  is  a  thing  of  great  importance  with 
regard  to  their  motion,  failing,  &c.  and  in  determining 
what  form  is  molt  commodious  for  the  intent  of  the 
veffel. 

VEVAY,  a  pleafant  town,  feated  on  the  lake  Leman, 
hatf  a  league  from  the  Alps,  maintains  an  extenfive  com- 
merce with  Valois,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Milanefe, 
from  whence  it  gets  a  great  deal  of  rice.  This  is  the  ftaple 
of  the  merchandizes  that  come  from  thofe  countries,  or 
that  Switzerland  fends  thither ;  here  is  a  fabrick  of  hats, 
woollen  ftockings,  and  fome  works  of  horology.  Its  fairs 
are  very  frequent  by  the  refort  of  Savoyards,  Valaifans, 
and  Montagnards,  and  are  above  all  confiderable  for  the 
faleof  cheefe,  from  whence  Geneva  and  Lyons  are  partly 
fupplied.  Vevay  -is  at  prefent  rich  and  populous,  and  its 
inhabitants  enjoy  the  franchife  in  France  granted  to  the 
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Swjfs  nation:  in  its  neighbourhood  are  quarries  of  fine 
marble,  and  they  have  eftablifhed-there  water  faws,  which 
greatly  facilitate  the  works,  fo  that  fix  may  operate  at  the  fame 
time  on  one  block,  which  has  put  the  undertakers  in  a  con- 
dition to  furnifh  very  cheap  marble  for  inlaying  porticos  and 
halls  according  to  the  modern  tafte,  and  alfo  to  compofe 
chimney  pieces.  &c.  which  they  do  in  a  very  grand  manner, 

VICTUALLING-OFFICE,  an  office  kept  on  Tower- 
Hill  for  the  furnifhing  his  majefty's  navy  with  victuals. 

It  is  managed  by  feven  commiffioners,  who  have  their 
inferior  officers ;  as  fecretaries,  clerks,  &c.  befides  agents 
in  divers  parts  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  &c. 

VICTUALS  and  VICTUALLERS.  Inquiry  to  be 
made  in  eyre  if  butchers  and  cooks  fell  wholefale  victuals, 
Iudic.  pillar.  51.  H.  $.J1.  6./.  3. 

Magiftrates  keeping  the  afiize  of  victuals,  fliall  not  fell 
wine  or  victuals,  St.  Ebor.  12  Ed.  II.  Jt.  1.  c.  6.  6  R. 
II.  c.  9. 

A  reftraint  of  the  excefs  of  tables,  St.  de  Cibar.    10  Ed. 

HI-  ft  3- 

Victuals  fhall  be  fold  at  reafonable  prices,  23  Ed.  III. 
c.b. 

Victuals  may  be  fold  freely  in  London,  and  the  defaults 
of  victuallers  to  be  redrefled  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
31  Ed.  III.  ft.  1.  c.  10. 

Prices  of  victuals  fixed,  37  Ed.  III.  c.  3. 

Shall  be  fold  by  retail  by  Londoners  only,  42  Ed.  III. 

Aliens  in  amity  may  retail  their  victuals  in  London, 
6  R.  II.  c.  10.  repealed,  7  R.  II.  c.  11.  enforced  by  1 
Hen.  IV.  c.  17. 

Victuallers  (hall  take  reafonable  gains,  at  the  difcretion 
of  the  juftices,  13  R.  ll.Ji.  2.  c.  8.    2  H.  VI.  c.  14. 

Patents  fliall  not  be  granted  of  the  furvey  of  victuals, 
12  Ed.  IV.  c.8. 

When  a  victualler  is  chofen  chief  magiftrate  of  a  town, 
&c.  two  men  fhall  be  elected  to  have  the  correction  of 
vifluals,  3  H.  VIII.  c.  8. 

Prices  of  victuals  to  be  fixed  by  the  lords  of  the  council, 
and  by  the  chief  magiftrates  of  towns,  25  H.  VIII.  c.  2. 

Victuals  (hall  not  be  exported  without  licence,  25  H. 
VIII.  c.  %.f.  5.     1  Ph.  and  Ma.  c.  5. 

Confpiracies  of  victuallers  and  handicraftfmen  to  raife 
their  prices,  prohibited  on  pain  of  pillory,  &c.  2  and  3 
Ed.  VI.  c  15. 

Corn,  beef,  &c.  may  be  exported  when  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed limited  prices,  12  Car.  II.  c.  4./.  11.  22  Car,  II. 
c.  13. 

Importation  of  foreign  beef,  pork,  and  bacon,  prohi- 
bited,  18  Car.  II.  c.  2.     20.  Car.  II.  c.  7. 

Beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  cheefe,  and  candles  may  be 
exported,  22  Car.  II.  c.  13 ./.  4. 

Duty  on  butter  and  cheefe  exported,  22  Car.  II.  c.  13. 

f-S- 

Beef,  &c.  may  be  exported  free,  3  TV.  and  M.  c.  8. 

Importation  of  foreign  bacon  permitted,  5  TV.  and  M. 
c.2./.^. 

A  tax  on  the  victuallers  in  London,  in  confideration  of 
their  being  prohibited  to  fend  out  pots,  12  Geo.  I.  c  12. 
repealed,  16.  Geo.  II.  c.  12. 

Exportation  of  victuals  reftrained  for  a  year,  14  Geo. 
II.  c.  3. 

Victuals  may  be  imported  from  Ireland  into  Scotland, 
in  time  of  dearth,   \\Geo.M.Cj. 

VINE,  Vitis,  a  noble  plant  or  fhrub  of  the  creeping 
kind,  famous  for  its  fruit,  or  grapes,  and  for  the  liquor 
they  afford.     See  the  article  Wine. 

Our  gardeners  find,  that  vines  are  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated in  England,  fo  as  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
grapes ;  and  thofe  ripened  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  may  afford 
a  good  fubftantial  vinous  juice.  Witnefs  the  vineyards  in 
Somerfetfhire  ;  particularly  that  famous  one  at  Bath. 

In  effect,  it  does  not  feem  fo  much  owing  to  the  incle- 
mency of  our  Englifh  air,  that  our  grapes  are  generally  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  France,  as  to  the  want  of  a  juft  culture. 

Thofe  fitted  for  the  Englifh  climate  Mr.  Mortimer 
finds  to  be  the  black  grape,  the  white  mufcadine,  parfly 
grape,  mufcadillo,  white  and  red  frontigniac. 

Mr.  Bradley  recommends  the  July  grape,  the  early 
fweet  water  grape,  lately  brought  from  the  Canaries,  and 
the  arbois,  or  French  fweet  water  grape :  all  which,  if 
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well  managed,  and  the  weather  favourable,  are  ripe  by 
the  middle  of  Auguft.  He  alfo  recommends  the  claret  and 
Burgundy  grapes. 

The  beft  foil  for  vines,  according  to  Mortimer,  is  the 
hotteft  gravel,  fand,  or  dry  rocky,  ground,  provided  it  be 
well  watered  and  (haded.     At  firft  planting, 

Mr.  Bradley  recommends  chalky  hills,  as  proper  for 
vines. 

To  mend  a  foil  that  wants  thofe  qualities,  it  is  good  to 
throw  in  the  rubbifh  of  old  buildings,  well  mixed  with 
twice  as  much  earth,  and  fifted  about  the  foots  of  the 
vines. 

Vines  are  propagated  either  by  layers,  or  cuttings ; 
that  is,  either  by  laying  down  the  young  branches,  as 
foon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  or  by  making  plantations  of 
flips,  or  cuttings,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Mortimer  fays,  it  may  be  done  any  time  in  the 
winter  before  January  ;  though  Bradley  fays,  he  has  done 
it,  with  fuccefs,  in  March  and  April. 

VINEGAR,  jicetum,  an  agreeable  acid  penetrating 
liquor,  prepared  from  wine,  cyder,  &c.  by  fermenting  it 
a  fecond  time. 

Method  of  making  Vinegar  from  the  refufe  of  fruits, 
&c.  Take  the  fkins  of  railins,  after  they  have  been  ufed 
in  making  wine;  and  pour  three  or  four  times  their  own 
quantity  of  boiling  water  upon  them,  fo  as  to  make  a  thin. 
aqueous  mixture.  Then  let  the  containing  cafk,  loofely 
covered,  in  a  warmer  place  than  is  ufed  for  vinous  fer- 
mentation ;  and  the  liquor,  in  a  few  weeks  time,  will  be- 
come a  clear  and  found  vinegar ;  which  being  drawn  off 
from  its  fediment,  and  preferved  in  another  cafk,  well . 
flopped  down,  will  continue  perfect,  and  fit  for  ufe. 

This  experiment  (hews  us  a  cheap  and  ready  way  of 
making  vinegar  from  refufe  materials ;  fuch  as  the  hufks 
of  grapes,  decayed  raifins,  the  lees  of  wine,  grounds  of 
ale,  beer,  &c.  which  are  frequently  thrown  away  as  ufe- 
lefs.  Thus,  in  many  wine  countries,  the  marc,  rape,  or 
dry  prefling  of  grapes  are  thrown  in  heaps,  and  fuffered  to 
putrify  unregarded ;  though  capable  of  affording  as  good 
vinegar,  as  the  wine  itfelf.  In  fome  places"  they  bury 
copper-plates  in  thefe  hufks,  in  order  to  make  verdigreafe; 
but  this  practice  feems  chiefly  confined  to  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France.  Our  prefent  experiment  (hews  us  how  to  convert 
them  to  another  ufe;  and  the  direction  extends  to  all  the 
matters  that  have  once  undergone,  or  are  fit  to  undergo, 
a  vinous  fermentation,  for  that  all  fuch  matters  will  afford 
vinegar.  Thus  all  our  fummer  fruits  in  England,  even, 
black-berries  j  all  the  refufe  wafhings  of  a  fugar-houfe, 
cyder  preffings,  or  the  like,  will  make  vinegar,  by  means 
of  water,  the  open  air,  and  warmth. 

The  whole  procefs,  whereby  this  charge  is  effected, 
deferves  to  be  attentively  confidered.  And,  firft,  the  li- 
quor to  be  thus  changed,  being  kept  warmer  than  in  vi- 
nous fermentation,  it,  in  a  few  days,  begins  to  grow 
thick,  or  turbid ;  and  without  throwing  up  bubbles,  or 
making  any  confiderable  tumult,  as  happens  in  vinous  fer- 
mentation, depofits  a  copious  fediment. 

The  effect  of  this  feparation  begins  to  appear  firft  on  the 
furface  of  the  liquor,  which  gathers  a  white  fkin,  that 
daily  increafes  in  thicknefs,  till  at  length  it  becomes  like 
leather ;  and  now,  if  continued  longer  in  this  ftate,  the 
fkin  turns  blue,  or  green,  and  would  at  laft  grow  folid, 
and  putrify  :  therefore,  in  keeping  down  this  fkin  as  it 
grows,  and  thrufting  it  gently  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  confifts  much  of  the  art  of  vinegar-making,  efpe- 
cially  from  malr. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  obferved,  that  if  wine  were  not 
bunged  down,  when  arrived  at  its  vinous  ftate,  but  fuffer- 
ed ftill  to  remain  open  and  expofed  to  a  warm  air,  it  would 
fpontaneoufly  become  vinegar ;  and  the  fooner,  if  a  fome- 
what  greater  degree  of  heat  than  ferved  for  the  making  of 
wine,  were  employed.  Whence  we  might  have  ufed  wine 
for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  have  added  water  to  the  hufks 
and  fediment,  or  lees;  but  we  choofe  the  latter  way,  to 
fhew  that  every  fuch  refufe  matter  will  afford  vinegar ; 
and  again,  to  intimate  how  far  the  art  of  vinegar-making 
may  be  ftill  improved,  both  in  England,  where  they  brew 
a  wort  from  malt,  and  in  fome  wine  countries,  where  they 
make  their  beft  wines  into  vinegars. 

What  we  could  chiefly  obferve  for  the  prefent,  is,  that 
acetous  fermentation  requires  a  ftronger  heat  than  the  vi- 
nous ; 
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nous;  and  that  wines  having  once  finifhed  their  fermenta- 
tion, as  wines,  do  not  naturally  flop  there;  but,  uniefs 
prevented  by  the  care  of  the  operator,  proceed  direclly  on 
to  vinegars  ;  where  again  they  make  no  flop,  but  uniefs 
prevented,  go  on  fpontaneoufly  to  vapidity,  ropinefs,  moul- 
ciinefs,  and  putrefaction.  From  which  latter  obfervation 
we  would  deduce  this  axiom,  that,  to  fpeak  philofophi- 
cally,  the  intention,  or  tendency  of  nature,  is  to  proceed 
from  the  very  beginning  of  vinous  fermentation  direclly, 
in  one  continued  feries,  to  putrefaction,  and  thence  again 
to  a  new  generation  :  which  appears  to  be  the  grand  circle 
wherein  all  natural  things  are  moved;  and  all  the  pbilofo- 
phical,  or  lather,  chemical  phenomena  of  the  globe  are 
moved. 

And  hence  we  fee,  by  the  interpofition  of  man,  how 
this  general  procefs  of  nature  may  be  flopped  at  different 
times,  with  different  views;  fo  as  to  procure  ourfelves 
wines,  vinegars,  &c. 

Method  of  making  cider  Vinegar.  The  cider  (the 
meaneft  of  which  will  ferve  the  purpofe)  is  firfl  to  be  drawn 
off  fine  into  another  veffel,  and  a  quantity  of  the  muff,  or 
pouz  of  apples,  to  be  added.  The  whole  is  fet  in  the  fun, 
if  their  be  a  conveniency  for  the  purpofe ;  and,  at  a  week 
or  nine  days  end,  it  may  be  drawn  off. 

Method  of  making  beer  Vinegar.  Take  a  middling 
fott  of  beer,  indifferently  well  hopped  ;  into  which,  when 
it  has  worked  well,  and  is  grown  fine,  put  fome  rape,  or 
hufks  of  grapes,  ufually  brought  home  for  that  purpofe  : 
mafh  them  together  in  a  tub  ;  then,  letting  the  rape  fettle, 
draw  off  the  liquid  part,  put  it  into  a  cafk,  and  fet  it  in 
the  fun  as  hot  as  may  be ;  the  bung  being  only  covered  with 
a  tile,  or  flate-ftone:  and  in  about  thirty  or  forty  days,  it 
will  become  a  good  vinegar,  and  may  pafs  in  ufe  as  well  as 
that  made  of  wine,  if  it  be  refined,  and  kept  from  turning 
mufty. 

Or  thus :  to  every  gallon  of  fpring  water  add  three 
pounds  of  Malaga  raifins;  which  put  into  an  earthen  jar, 
and  place  where  they  may  have  the  hotteft  fun  from 
May  till  Michaelmas :  then,  preffing  all  well,  tun  the 
liquor  up  in  a  very  ftrong  iron-hooped  vefTel,  to  prevent 
its  burfting :  it  will  appear  very  thick  and  muddy,  when 
newly  prefied ;  but  will  refine  in  the  veflel,  and  be  as  clear 
as  wine.  Thus  let  it  remain  untouched  for  three  months, 
before  it  be  drawn  off,  and  it  will  prove  excellent  vinegar. 

Method  of  making  wine  Vinegar.  Any  fort  of  vinous 
liquor,  being  mixed  with  its  own  fceces,  flowers,  or  ferment, 
and  its  tartar  firft  reduced  to  powder;  or  elfe  with  the 
acid  and  auflere  (talks  of  the  vegetable  from  whence  the 
wine  was  obtained,  which  hold  a  large  proportion  of 
tartar;  and  the  whole  being  kept  frequently  ftirring  in  a 
veffel  which  has  formerly  held  vinegar,  or  fet  in  a  warm 
place  full  of  the  fleams  of  the  fame,  will  begin  to  ferment 
a-new,  conceive  heat,  grow  four  by  degrees,  and  foon 
after  turn  into  vinegar. 

The  remote  fubjeds  of  acetous  fermentation  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  vinous  ;  but  the  immediate  fubjeefs  of 
it  are  all  kinds  of  vegetable  juices,  after  they  have  once 
undergone  that  fermentation  which  reduces  them  to  wine; 
for  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  make  vinegar  of  muft, 
the  crude  juice  of  grape,  or  other  ripe  fruits,  without 
the  previous  afliftance  of  vinous  fermentation. 

The  proper  ferments  for  this  operation,  whereby  vine- 
gar is  prepared,  are:  I.  The  fceces  of  all  acid  wines. 
2.  The  lees  of  vinegar.  3.  Pulverized  tartar,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  Rhenifh  wine,  or  the  cream  or  cryftals 
thereof.  4.  Vinegar  itfelf.  5.  A  wooden  veffel,  well 
drenched  with  vinegar,  or  one  that  has  long  been  em- 
ployed to  contain  it.  6.  Wine  that  has  often  been  mixed 
with  its  own  fceces.  7.  The  twigs  of  vines,  and  the 
ftalks  of  grapes,  currants,  cherries,  or  other  vegetables 
of  an  auflere  tafte.  8.  Bakers  leaven,  after  it  is  turned 
acid.  9.  All  manner  of  ferments,  compounded  of  thofe 
already  mentioned. 

The  French  ufe  a  method  of  making  vinegar  different 
from  that  above  defcribed.  They  take  two  very  large 
oaken  veflels,  the  larger  the  better,  open  at  the  top ;  in 
each  whereof  they  place  a  wooden-grate,  within  a  foot  of 
the  bottom  :  upon  thefe  grates  they  firfl  lay  twigs,  or 
cuttings  of  vines,  and  afterwards  the  ftalks  of  the  branches, 
without  the  grapes  themfelves,  or  their  flones,  till  trie 
whole  pile  reaches   within   a   foot  of  the   brim  of  the 


veflels :  then  they  fill  one  of  thefe  veflels  with  wine  id 
the  very  top,  and  half  fill  the  other,  and  with  liquor 
drawn  out  of  the  full  veffel,  fill  up  that  which  was  only  half 
full  before  ;  daily  repeating  the  lame  operation,  and  pour- 
ing the  liquor  back  from  one  veffel  to  the  other;  fo  that 
each  of  them  is  full,  and  half  full,  by  turns. 

When  this  procefs  has  been  continued  for  two  or  three 
days,  a  degree  of  heat  will  arife  in  the  vefTel,  which  is 
then  but  half  full,  and  increafe  for  feveral  days  fuc- 
ceffively,  without  any  appearance  of  the  like  in  the  veflel 
which  happens  to  be  full  during  thofe  days;  the  liquor 
whereof  will  flill  remain  cool  :  and  as  foon  as  the  heat 
ceafes  in  the  veflel  that  is  half  full,  the  vinegar  is  pre- 
pared :  which,  in  the  fummer,  happens  on  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  day  from  the  beginning  ;  but  in  the  winter^ 
the  fermentation  proceeds  much  flower;  fo  that  they  are 
obliged  to  forward  it  by  artificial  warmth,  or  the  ufe  of 
ftoves. 

When  the  weather  is  exceeding  hot,  the  liquor  ought 
to  be  poured  off  from  the  full  veffel  into  the  other  twice 
a  day  ;  otherwife  the  liquor  would  be  over-heated,  and 
the  fermentation  prove  too  ftrong  ;  whence  the  fpirituous 
parts  would  fly  away,  and  leave  a  vapid  wine,  inflead  of 
vinegar,  behind. 

The  full  veflel  is  always  to  be  left  open  at  the  top,  but 
the  mouth  of  the  other  muft  be  clofed  with  a  cover  of 
wood,  in  order  the  better  to  keep  down  and  fix  the  fpirit 
in  the  body  of  the  liquor  ;  for  ctherwife,  it  might  eafily 
fly  off  in  the  heat  of  fermentation.  The  veflel  that  is 
only  half  full  feems  to  grow  hot,  rather  than  the  other, 
becaufe  it  contains  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  vine 
twigs  and  ftalks,  than  that,  in  proportion  to  the  liquor  ; 
above  which  the  pile,  rifing  to  a  confiderable  htighth, 
conceives  heat  the  more,  and  fo  conveys  it  to  the  wine 
below. 

Every  ton  of  vinegar  imported  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  coinage  pays  ten  {hillings,  18  Car.  II.  c.  5. 
f.b. 

And  every  ton  of  vinegar  imported,  S.  8.  1  Jac.  II. 
c.  9-/2. 

And  if  by  Englilhmen,  four  pounds,  1 3  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.li.f.25'. 

And  if  by  ftrangers,  fix  pounds,  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  it.  /  25. 

Every  barrel  of  vinegar,  or  liquor  prepared  for  vinegar, 
that  hath  run  through  rape,  &c.  eight  {hillings,  2  W.  and 
M.  fejf.  2.    c.  10.  /  2. 

And  four  {hillings,  4  W.  and  M.  c.  3.  /  2.  And 
four  fliillings,  5  W.  and  M.  c.  7.  /  27.  And  four  {hil- 
lings, 5  W.  and  M.  c.  20.  f.  10. 

And  every  barrel  of  vinegar  beer  made  of  Englifli  ma- 
terials, fixpence,  12  Car.  II.  c.  23.  /.  6.  And  fixpence, 
12Car.ll.  c.  5.  /  1.  And  three  {hillings,  2  IV.  and 
M.  feff.  2.  c.  10.  f.  2,  And  one  fhilling  and  fixpence, 
5  IV.  and  M.  c.  7.  /.  27.  And  one  {hilling  and  fixpence, 
5  W.  and  M.  c.20.  f.  10. 

And  made  of  Englifli  or  foreign  materials,  eight  fliil- 
lings, 10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  21.  /.  9.  And  two  {hillings 
and  four-pence,  4  Ann.  c.  6.  /  9.  And  nine-pence, 
8  Ann.  c.  7.  f.  1. 

Drawback  on  the  exportation  of  vinegar,  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  11.  f.  25. 

Penalties  on  concealing  vinegar,  from  the  gauger, 
7  and  %W.  III.  <r.  30.  /  j6,  &c. 

Duties  on  vinegar  by  former  acls  taken  off,  and  a  new 
duty  impofed,  10  and  11  IV.  III.  c.  21.  /.  8,  &c 

What  to  be  deemed  vinegar  or  liquors  preparing  for 
vinegar,  10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  21.  /.  11. 

Thirty-four  gallons  to  be  deemed  a  barrel  of  vinegar, 
10  and  1 1  TV.  III.  c.  2.  /  15. 

Informations  againft  vinegar-makers  for  a  falfe  mif-enfry, 
&c  to  be  laid  within  three  months,  12  and  it,  IV.  Ill, 
C.11./17. 

Vinegar  made  for  pickles  for  fale  to  pay  duties,  8  Ann. 
c.  7.  /  4. 

Vinegar  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead  ex- 
empt from  duties,   8  Ann.  c.  7.  /.  5. 

Verjuice  bought  or  made  for  fale,  how  chargeable  with 
duties,  7  and  8  IV.  III.  c.  30.  /  28. 

Every  hogfhead  of  verjuice  to  pay  five  pence,  8  Ann, 
c.  7.  /.   I. 

Additional 
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Additional  duty  of  eight-pence  per  tun  on  French  vine- 
gar imported,  3  Geo.  III.  c.  12. 

-   And  on  all  other  vinegar  imported,  four  pounds  per 
tun,  ibid: 

VINEGAR-MAKERS.  Thefe,  on  account  ef  the 
greatnefs  of  their  dealings,  are  frequently  diftinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  vinegar-merchants.  It  is  therefore  a  bu- 
finefs  that  is  only  fit  for  youths  of  fortune ;  who,  during 
their  apprenticeship,  have  little  elfe  to  do  but  to  fit  in  the 
office  and  perform  the  bufinefs  of  a  clerk  ;  all  the  labori- 
ous part  of  the  bufinefs  being  performed  by  labourers. 
The  matter,  or  an  overfeer,  is  fufficient  to  manage  the 
works :  there  can  then  be  no  room  for  the  employment 
of  many  journeymen ;  and  indeed  the  number  of  the 
matters  is  very  fmall. 

VINEYARD,  a  plantation  of  vines.  The  beft  fi- 
tuation  of  a  vineyard  is  on  the  declivity  of  an  hill  lying 
to  the  fouth. 

The  vine  is  propagated  by  flips,  layers,  or  fuckers, 
planted  -in  a  nurfery,  and  thence  tranfplanted,  about  Fe- 
bruary, into  the  vineyard. 

As  to  the  foil,  it  is  agreed,  nothing  can  be  too  dry  for 
them  :  and  as  to  the  forts  of  vines,  none  but  the  forward 
one9  ought  to  be  planted  in  England.  Thefe  are  found 
to  ripen  very  well  in  open  borders,  without  walls. 

They  are  planted  in  lines  running  north  and  fouth, 
five  or  fix  feet  apart,  only  two  vines  in  each  hole.  The 
September  following,  the  fhoots  of  that  fummer  are  to 
be  pruned  fhorter,  acoording  to  their  ftrength,  and  the 
fummer  following,  the  ftrongeft  will  begin  to  fhew  a 
little  fruit.  They  are  now  to  be  fupported  with  ftalks, 
&c.  fo  as  they  may  run  above  a  foot  above  ground. 
The  higher  they  run,  the  lefs  danger  they  are  in  of 
being  fpoiled  with  wet ;  but  the  lower,  the  fweeter  the 
grapes,  and  the  ftronger  wine.. 

If,  notwithflanding  due  pruning,  they  do  not  feem 
inclinable  to  bear  large  bunches,  the  ground  is  to  be 
helped  with,  a  mixture  of  rubbifh  of  fome  old  building, 
with  fea-coal  allies,  or  drift  fand.  Thus  managed,  a 
vineyard,  in  five  or  fix  years,  will  produce  good  ftore 
of  grapes. 

The  celebrated  vineyard  at  Bath,  containing  about  fix 
acres  of  ground,  planted  with  white  mufcadine,  and 
black  clufter  grapes,  Mr.  Bradley  affures  us,  by  fuch 
management,  fome  years  ago,  yielded  fixty  hogfheads 
of  wine  at  a  vintage:  though,  in  the  year  1712,  it 
only  yielded  three  hogfheads.  The  fame  author  men- 
tions a  little  vineyard  of  a  private  perfon  at  Rotherhith; 
which,  though  only  confifting  of  one  hundred  vines,  and 
fome  of  them  only  of  the  fecond  year's  growth,  yielded 
at  a  vintage  ninety-five  gallons  of  wine  ;  which,  he  adds, 
had  the  true  Burgundy  flavour,  as  being  made  from  that 
fort  of  grape,  and  exceeded  any  made  from  any  vine- 
yard on  this  fide  Paris. 

The  owners  of  vineyards  may  make  wine  of  Britifh 
grapes  only  growing  there,  free  from  any  duty,  flat.  1 0. 
Geo.  II. 

VINOUS,  vinofus,  fomething  that  relates  to  wine,  or 
has  the  tafte  and  fmell  thereof. 

All  vegetables,  by  a  due  treatment,  afford  a  vinous 
liquor,  as  corn,  pulfe,  nuts,  apples,  grapes,  &c. 

VINTNER.  A  lad  who  is  to  ferve  his  time  to  a 
vintner,  fhould  be  fharp,  fober,  quick  of  apprehenfion 
nimble,  aiftive,  and  complaifant ;  as  to  his  education,  he 
needs  only  the  common  qualifications  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  The  vintner,  if  he  deals  honeftly, 
buys  wine  neat  as  imported,  and  his  profits  arife  from 
the  difference  between  buying  and  felling  :  but  too  many 
of  them  dabble  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  wine-cooper,  and 
re-brew  in  the  cellar,  what  had  before  been  brewed  in 
the  wine-vaults.  The  vintners  ufually  take  with  an 
apprentice  about  twenty  pounds,  who,  during  his  time 
of  fervitude,  may  obtain  confiderable  profits  from  the 
liberality  of  his  matter's  cuftomers.  He  may  afterwards 
become  a  drawer  or  waiter.  Some  of  thefe  receive  wages, 
and  others  do  not ;  but  then  it  is  fuppofed  that  their 
vales  make  a  handfome  equivalent.  It  will  require  five 
hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  matter. 

VINUM,    a  liquor,  or  drink,  properly  called  wine. 
SkWine. 
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Vinum  Aromaticum,  made  by  infufing  aromatics  or 
fpices  in  new  wine  or  muft. 

Vinum  Cydonites,  quince  wine,  made  of  the  flices  of  that 
fruit  fteeped  in  muft  or  new  wine. 

Vinum  Emeticum,  emetic  wine,  is  wine  wherein  the 
glafs  or  regulus  of  antimony,  or  crocus  metallorum,  has 
been  fteeped.  It  only  takes  a  certain  degree  of  efficacy 
from  the  matters ;  nor  is  it  found  any  ftronger  at  three 
month's  end,  than  at  the  end  of  eight  days.  It  purges 
both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Vinum  Hippocraticum,  or  hippocras,  fo  called  of  manica 
Hippocratis,  or  Hippocrates's  fleeve,  through  which  it 
is  ftrained,  is  a  fort  of  fpiced  wine,  in  which  fugar  and 
fpices  have  for  fome  time  been  fleeped. 

Vinum  Marinum,  a  wine  made  by  cafting  fea-water 
on  the  grapes  in  the  vat. 

Vinum  Picatum,  pitched  wine,  made  of  pitch  infufed  in 
muft. 

Vinum  Rofatum,  rofe-wine,  made  by  fteeping  rofes  for 
three  months  in  wine. 

VIPER,  a  fpecies  of  ferpent,  common  to  moft  parts  of 
the  world.  The  viper  is  by  far  the  moft  noxious  animal 
of  the  ferpent  kind,  that  our  part  of  the  world  affords  ; 
and  it  is  as  much  the  moft  ufeful  in  medicine.  Indeed, 
balancing  the  good  we  receive  from  it,  and  the  mifchief 
known  to  be  done  by  it,  it  feems  far  more  our  intereft  that 
fuch  a  creature  fhould  be  among  us. 

Vipers  are  beft  taken  for  medicinal  ufe  in  the  months  of 
July  and  Auguft ;  they  are  then  moft  vigorous  and  fatteft, 
though  thofe  which  are  taken  in  fpring,  as  foon  as  they 
come  out  of  their  winter's  torpid  ftate,  are  always  found  to 
be  in  very  good  cafe :  they  are  beft  for  ufe,  when  firft 
taken ;  but  the  people  who  fell  them  will  never  tell  the 
truth  on  this  head.  They  keep  them  alive  in  large  chefts, 
in  which  they  will  live  a  year  or  more  without  eating  any 
thing. 

Vipers  are  to  be  chofen  large  and  vigorous ;  if  intended 
for  ufe,  while  frefh,they  fhould  be.killed  immediately  before 
the  time,  for  their  flefh  corrupts  very  foon.  If  for  drying, 
they  fhould  be  killed  at  home,  and  after  fkinning  hung  up. 

Thofe  who  buy  them  ready  dried,  often  have  common 
fnakes  inftead  of  vipers,  and  frequently  fuch  as  have  died 
of  themfelves  in  confinement. 

The  ancients,  knew  well  enough  the  nature  of  the  viper, 
to  be  convinced  that  its  flefh  was  not  poifonous ;  they  e2t 
vipers,  and  efteemed  them,  as  they  truly  are,  nutritive, 
reftorative,  and  cordial :  the  beft  way  to  feed  on  vipers  is 
to  cut  them  into  pieces  and  boil  them  in  chicken  broth  ; 
they  give  it  no  difagreeable  tafte,  though  they  communi- 
cate to  it  all  their  reftorative  virtues. 

Dried  or  powdered,  they  are  given  twenty  or  thirty 
grains  for  a  dofe ;  but  this  way  they  lofe  the  greater  part 
of  their  virtues.  The  volatile  fait  is  a  noble  fudorific.  Its 
dofe  is  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  The  oil  is  re- 
commended to  difcufs  tumors,  and  to  be  held  to  the  nofe 
of  people  in  hyfteric  fits;  but  it  is  fo  very  fcetid,  that  it  is 
now  wholly  out  of  ufe. 

VIRGIN  WAX,  is  that  which  has  never  been  wrought, 
but  remains  as  it  came  out  of  the  hive.     See  Wax. 

Virgin  Oil,  is  what  oozes  fpontaneoufly  from  the 
olive,  &c.  without  preffing. 

Virgin  Gold,  is  that  metal,  fuch  as  it  is  got  out  of  the 
ore  without  any  mixture  or  alloy,  in  which  ftate  it  is  fome- 
times  fofoft  that  it  will  take  the  impreffion  of  a  feal. 

Virgin  Copper,  is  a  native  copper  found  in  the  mine, 
and  which  has  never  been  melted  down. 

Virgin  ^uick  ftlver,  is  that  found  perfectly  formed  and 
fluid  in  the  veins  of  mines ;  or  at  leaft  is  got  from  the  mi- 
neral earth  by  mere  lotion,  without  fire. 

Virgin  Parchment,  is  that  made  of  the  fkin  of  an  abor- 
tive lamb  or  calf. 

VIRGINIA,  this  country  was  at  firft  divided  into  north 
and  fouth  Virginia,  and  was  accordingly  granted  by  king 
James  I.  in  1606,  to  two  dillinc!  fets  of  men,  the  one  to  pof- 
fefsall  thelands,  &c.  between  thirty-four  and  forty-one  de- 
grees of  latitude,  to  be  called  the  firft  colony,  and  the  others  to 
have  all  thofe  lying  between  thirty-eight  and  forty-five  de- 
grees of  latitude,  with  the  denomination  of  the  fecond 
colony ;  and  they  immediately  fitted  out  fliips,  and  fent 
many  people  there  in  the  fame  year;  and  though  their 
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eflablifhments  were  rendered  as  eafy  to  them,  as  the  nature 
of  the  thing  would  poflibly  admir,  and  their  advan- 
tageous fuuation  was  very  apparent,  yet  they  could  not 
fubinit  to  the  few  labours  and  difficulties  attending  their 
firft  fettling,  though  with  the  profpefl  of  foon  obtaining 
from  them  a  comfortable  and  eafy  abode,  capable  of  daily 
improvements  by  an  honefl  induftry,  but  were  continually 
breaking  out  into  commotions  and  disturbances,  which 
proved  ruinous  to  the  colony,  and  their  own  deftrucYion; 
and  they  were  fo  contumacious  as  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
juftice;  fo  chat  few  of  their  governors  could  fupport  their 
authority,  or  bring  them  into  any  fettled  order  or  difci- 
pline;  which  was  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
grants  made  in  England  by  the  patentees,  and  no  fmall 
fhare  of  it  charged  on  the  company's  male-admini- 
firation  ;  infomuch,  that  on  king  Charles  I.  afcending 
the  throne,  he  diflblved  the  company  in  1626,  reducing 
the  country  and  government  under  his  own  immediate  di- 
rection, and  granting  patents  to  particular  adventurers, 
with  the  referve  of  a  quit-rent  of  two  {hillings  for  every 
hundred  acres. 

This  refolution  of  his  majefty's  at  firft  feemed  very 
agreeable  to  thofe  already  fettled,  and  animated  many  daily 
to  encreafe  their  number;  but  old  difco'ntents  reviving, 
and  the  people  proving  reftlefs  under  the  governor's  op- 
preflions,  gave  an  inftance  of  their  refentment,  by  fending 
the  firft  his  majefty  had  fet  over  them  prifoner  to  England, 
for  his  difagreement  with  his  council,  and  violeaces  on  the 
inhabitants.  And  the  fubfequenc  troubles  of  king  Charles's 
reign,  and  Cromwell's  adminiftration,  hindered  the  good 
difpofitions  from  proving  effectual  that  had  before  been 
taken  for  the  colony's  profperity  by  their  worthy  chief  Sir 
William  Berkley.  However,  many  continued  follicitors 
for  patents  of  large  trails,  which  has  indeed  proved  very 
prejudicial  'to  the  country,  as  it  is  by  this  means  that  very 
few  towns  are  to  this  day  built  in  it,  and  thofe  few  fo  fmall 
as  hardly  to  be  worth  naming. 

It  lies  from  thirty-fix  to  thirty-nine  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  feventy-four  and  eighty  degrees  of 
weftern  longitude,  being  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
breadth  ;  divided  into  twenty-five  (fomefay  twenty-nine) 
coumies;  of  thefe,  the  firft:  is  James  county,  which  con- 
tains five  panfhes,  and  the  only  two  towns  in  the  province ; 
and  thefe,  as  we  faid  before,  fo  fmall,  that  the  principal, 
called  Janus-Town,  does  not  contain  above  eighty  houfes ; 
and  Vv'illiamfburgh,  though  the  feat  of  juftice,  not  above 
half  that  number  :  the  people,  if  we  reckon  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  join  to  thefe  the  negroes,  may  amount 
to  above  five  hundred  thoufand,  which  may  reafonably  be 
fuppofed  to  bring  no  fmall  advantage  to  their  mother  coun- 
try ;  as  from  hence  they  are  all  fupplied  with  mod  of  the 
rjecdfaries  of  life ;  fuch  as  linen,  filks,  India  goods,  wine, 
and  other  foreign  manufactures  ;  and  of  our  home  ones, 
cloths,  ferges,  ftufFs,  bays,  hats,  and  all  forts  of  haber- 
daihery  ware;  hoes,  bills,  axes,  nails,  adzes,  and  other 
iron  tools  ;  clothes  ready  made,  knives,  bifcuit,  flour, 
blockings,  fhoes,  caps  for  fcrvants,  and  indeed  almoft  every 
thing  that  is  made  in  England,  to  the  amount  of  near 
1,000,000/.  ftcrling,  which  is  repaid  moftly  in  tobacco, 
of  which  it  is  fuppofed,  by  the  niceft  calculators,  that  near 
one  hundred  thoufand  hogfheads  are  (in  times  of  peace) 
imported  here  yearly,  employing  between  three  and  four 
hundred  fhips,  navigated  by  upwards  of  four  thoufand  fai- 
lors;  and  of  thefe,  about  fixty  thoufand  hogfheads  are  re- 
exported for  foreign  parts,  which  if  computed  only  at  five 
puunds^trhngfhead,  makes  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
belides  the  duties  not  drawn  back,  and  the  new  freight  it 
occafions. 

This  ft'ttlement,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is  only  that  part 
of  the  original  granr,  called  the  firft,  or  London  colony; 
the  other,  termed  the  fecond,  or  Plymouth  colony,  fhall 
be  fpoke  of  when  we  come  to  treat  of  New-England,  of 
whirl)  thev  were  the  original  planters. 

VITRIFICATION,  or  Vitrifaction,  the  afit  of 
converting  a  body  into  glafs  by  means  of  fire. 

Of  all  bodies,  fem-alhes,  fand,  bricks,  and  pebbles, 
vitrify  the  moft  eafily.  Accordingly,  it  is  of  thefe  that 
gl-jfs  is  principally  made. 

VITRIOL   is  of  three  different  forts,  white,  blue,  and 
green.     White  vitrei],  which    has  been  fuppofed,  till  of 
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late,  to  be  an  artificial  preparation  of  the  common  green 
vitriol,  is  prepared  at  Goflar  in  Germany,  from  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  ore;  though  fometimes  it  is  found  native  in 
the  mines.  There  appears  to  be  a  fmall  quantity  of  cop- 
per and  iron  in  it ;  but  they  both  feparate  from  it  in  its 
putrification.  Purified,  it  appears  to  be  a  vitriol  of  a  par- 
ticular kind. 

The  blue  vitriol,  which  is  at  prefent  in  ufe  among  us, 
is  not  brought  from  abroad,  but  prepared  in  England  :  its 
cryftals  are  not  fo  perfeft  as  the  foreign  fort.  Expofed  to 
the  fire,  it  does  not  melt  like  green  vitriol :  it  firft  turns 
white,  then  of  a  yellowifh  red  on  the  ou'tfide ;  and  upon 
increafing  the  fire,  an  acid  vapour  exhales,  leaving  behind 
it  a  dark  red  calc. 

Blue  vitriol  is  faid  to  be  found  fometimes  naturally 
formed,  in  great  quantity,  in  the  copper  mines  in  Germany. 

Green  vitriol,  is  fometimes  found  native  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;  but  the  fort  commonly  to  be  met  with,  is 
artificially  prepared  from  the  pyrites  and  iron. 

This  fort,  being  expofed  to  a  foft  fire,  runs  into  a  liquid 
form ;  and,  its  aqueous  parts  exhaling,  becomes  a  white 
calx  :  upon  increafing  the  fire,  an  acid  vapour  arifes,  the 
calx  becomes  red,  and  at  length,  in  an  intenfe  fire,  af- 
fumes  a  purplifh  colour. 

The  acid  liquor  extracted  from  vitriol,  by  a  chemical 
analyiis,  appears  to  be  perfectly  fimilar  whatever  kind  of 
vitriol  it  be  obtained  from.  Their  various  colours  are 
owing  to  the  mineral  or  metallic  parts  contained  in  them  : 
the  blue  colour  fprings  from  copper  ;  the  green  from  iron  ; 
the  bafis  of  the  white  is  probably  calamine.  Each  of  thefe 
vitriols  contains,  in  its  cryftaliine  form,  different  quantities 
of  an  aqueous  fluid ;  the  blue  contains  the  leaft,  and  the 
green,  the  moft. 

ULTRAMARINE,  uhramarium,  a  beautiful  blue 
colour  ufed  by  the  painters,  prepared  from  lapis  lazuli. 
See  Lapis  Lazuli. 

UMPIRE,  one  chofen  by  compromife  to  deal  indiffe- 
rently between  both  parties. 

UMPIRAGE,  is  where  there  is  but  one  arbitrator  of 
matters  fubmitted  to  award;  and  is  ufually  when  the  par- 
ties fubmit  themfelves  to  the  arbitrament  of  certain  per- 
fons ;  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  or  are  not  ready  to  deliver 
their  award  in  writing  before  fuch  a  time,  then  to  the 
judgment  of  another  as  umpire  :  and  this  is  often  the  ef- 
fect of  bonds  of  fubmiffion  to  arbitration,  1  Roll.  Abr.  261, 
26a.     See  Arbitration. 

UNDER-CURRENTS.  Diftinfl  from  the  upper,  or 
apparent  currents  of  thefea;  fome  naturalilts  conclude 
there  are,  in  divers  places,  under- currents,  which  fet  or 
drive  a  contrary  way. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaSions,  brings 
the  hypothefis  of  under-currents  to  folve  that  remarkable 
phcenomenon,  the  fea's  fetting  ftrongly  through  the 
(freights,  into  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  conftant  current 
twenty  leagues  broad.  What  fhould  became  of  the  vaft 
quantity  of  water  poured  in  this  way,  as  alfo  that  running 
from  the  Euxine,  through  the  Bofphorus,  into  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  and  thence  into  the  Archipelago,  is  a  (peculation 
that  has  long  employed  the  philofophers.  This  author's 
conjecture  is,  that  there  is  an  under-current,  whereby  as 
great  a  quantity  of  water  is  carried  out  as  comes  in.  To 
confirm  which,  he  obferves  that  between  the  north  and 
fouth  Foreland,  it  is  either  high  or  low  water  upon  the 
fhore  three  hours  before  it  is  fo  off  at  fea  :  a  certain  fign, 
that  though  the  tide  of  flood  runs  aloft,  yet  the  tide  of  ebb 
runs  under-foot,  or  clofe  by  the  ground. 

He  adds  an  account  from  an  able  failor  in  the  Baltic 
Sound,  that  going  with  their  pinnace  into  the  middle 
ftream,  they  were  carried  violently  away  by  the  current : 
but  that,  finking  a  bucket  with  a  large  cannon  bullet  to  a 
certain  depth  of  water,  it  gave  a  check  to  the  boat's  mo- 
tion, and  finking  it  ftill  lower,  the  boat  was  diiven  to  the 
windward  againft  the  upper-current,  which  was  not  above 
four  or  five  fathoms  deep. 

Dr.  Halley  folves  the  currents  fetting  in  at  the  Streights 
without  overflowing  the  banks,  from  the  great  evaporation, 
without  liippofing  any  under-current. 

UNDERTAKER.     This  bufinefs  requires   no  great 
genius,  and  only  a  common  education.     No  other  qualifi- 
cations are  necefl'aiy,    befides  the  power  of  a  fteady  me% 
lancholy  countenance  at  command.     Their  bufinefs  is  to 
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watch  the  approaches  of  death,  and  to  furnifh  out  the  fu- 
neral folemnity  with  all  the  pomp  and  feigned  forrow 
which  the  heirs  of  the  deceafed  chufe  to  purchafe,  in  order 
to  fliew  their  refpecl  or  their  vanity.  Thofe  of  this  bufi- 
nefs  do  not  take  apprentices  as  undertakers ;  for  they  are 
generally  all  coffin-makers,  common  carpenters,  uphol- 
iterers,  or  herald-painters.  They  employ  as  journeymen 
people  of  a  folemn  countenance,  whom  they  pay  at  fo 
much  a  job. 

UNDERWALD,  in  Switzerland,  has  a  revenue  and 
trade  fimilar  to  Schwitz.  (which  fee)  with  the  addition 
that  here  the  natives  fpin  the  thread  they  ufe  in  manufac- 
turing their  linen. 

UNGUENT,  unguentum,  ointment,  in  chirurgery. 
Ointments  are  divided  into  fimple  and  compound,  though 
it  fo  happens,  that  fome  of  the  former  are  confider- 
ably  compounded;  and,  amongft  the  latter,  there  are 
fome  fimple  ointments,  and  others  very  little  com- 
pounded. 

It  frequently  occurs,  that  turpentine,  cerufs,  lard,  and 
fome  other  things  are  ordered  to  be  warned  in  rofe-water, 
or  the  juice  of  fome  herbs  ;  but  this  is  a  circurnftance  that 
avails  fo  little  to  any  purpofe  of  moment,  that  we  never 
knew  it  complied  with :  fo  that  a  continuation  of  fuch  di- 
rections feems  principally  to  be  in  compliment  to  the  old 
prefcriptions,  which  abound  in  fuch  minute  exactnefs.  It 
may  here  alfo  be  obferved  in  general,  that  where  oil  is 
directed  in  an  ointment  or  plaifter,  the  wholefale  traders, 
who  feek  only  profit,  generally  fubftitute  lard  ;  and  where 
cerufs,  minium,  or  litharge  are  concerned,  they  are  ge- 
nerally ufed  in  over-proportions,  becaufe  they  make  fuch  a 
weight  come  out  much  cheaper. 

UNICORN,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  animal  famous 
among  the  Greek  authors,  and  called  by  the  Latins 
unkornu. 

Thefe  creatures  were  figured  under  the  fhape  of  horfes, 
deer,  hogs,  and  bulls;  but  all  with  the  Angularity  of  an 
enormous  horn  in  their  foreheads.  They,  however,  have 
no  exiftence  in  nature,  being  only  imaginary,  as  well  as 
the  virtues  afcribed  to  this  horn.  That  fubftance  known 
in  the  (hops  under  the  name  of  the  unicorn's  horn,  is  the 
tooth  of  a  large  cetaceous  fifh,  frequent  in  the  feas  border- 
ing on  Greenland  and  Iceland,  where  it  is  called  narwhal: 
the  authors  who  have  written  on  fiflies  in  general,  call  it 
monocerus  pifcis,  the  unicorn  fifh. 

UNION,  or  the  Union,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  more 
particularly  ufed,  among  us,  to  exprefs  the  acfr.  whereby 
the  two  feparate  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
incorporated  into  one,  under  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of 
Great-Britain. 

The  happy  union,  in  vain  attempted  by  king  James 
the  Firff,  was  at  length  effected  in  the  year  1707, 
by  the  general  confent  of  the  queen  and  eftates  of  each 
realm. 

UNITED-PROVINCES.  See  Amsterdam,  Dutch, 
Holland. 

VORTEX,  whirlwind,  in  meteorology,  a  fudden,  ra- 
pid, violent  motion  of  the  air  in  gyres,  or  circles. 

Vortex,  vorago,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  eddy  or  whirl-pool 
of  a  body  of  water,  in  certain  feas  or  rivers,  which  run  ra- 
pidly around,  forming  a  fort  of  cavity  in  the  middle. 

VOUA.     See  Ken. 

VOULE,  a  fmall  meafure  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Ma- 
dagafcar,  in  retailing  their  hufked  rice;  it  contains  near 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  and  twelve  of  them  make  the 
troubahouache  or  monka,  and  one  hundred  the  zaton. 

UPHOLSTERER,  or  Upholder.  The  boy  who 
is  difpofed  to  be  of  this  bufinefs  requires  no  very  extraor- 
dinary genius,  nor  any  uncommon  education.  The  up- 
hofterer  makes  beds  with  all  their  furniture,  as  the  valence, 
tefter,  &c.  though  all  the  wood  work  is  performed  by  the 
bedftead- maker,  carver,  &c.  They  (tuff  and  cover  eafy 
chairs  and  fettee  beds,  and  make  all  kinds  of  curtains  both 
for  beds  and  windows.  They  keep  large  (hops,  in  which 
they  fell  beds,  blankets,  quilts,  counterpains ;  and  fome 
of  them  deal  in  all  kinds  of  furniture,  which  they  buy 
of  the  cabinet-makers,  chair-makers,  &c.  They  take 
from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who, 
when  out  of  his  time,  will  be  able  to  get  twelve  or  fif- 
teen (hillings  a  week  They  employ  women,  who  earn 
si  (hilling  or  eighteen-pence  a  day,;   and  an  apprentice, 
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when  out  of  his  time,  requires  from  one  hundred  to  one 
thoufand  pounds  to  fet  up  mafter. 

URGENS,  the  capital  of  Charaffm,  is  fituated  in  a 
large  plain  to  the  north  of  the  river  Arnu,  about  twenty- 
five  German  leagues  from  the  eaftern  border  of  the  Cafpian 
fea.  This  city  was  once  very  cpnfiderable ;  but  fince  it 
became  fubje£t  to  the  Tartars,  and  the  Arnu,  that  run  at 
the  foot  of  its  walls,  has  taken  another  courfe,  it  is  fell 
greatly  to  decay. 

URI,  is  a  canton  in  the  vallies  of  the  High  Alps,  and 
abounds  in  excellent  paftures  ;  its  principal  revenue  con- 
fifts  in  cattle,  and  its  cheefe  find  a  ready  fale  in  Lombardy. 
At  Altorf,  a  chief  borough  of  the  canton,  is  eftablifhed 
a  fabrick  for  cutting  and  polifliing  cryftals,  of  which  here 
are  very  fine  mines,  and  the  canton  produces  feveral  forts 
of  linens  for  various  ufes. 

USALTON.     See  Abaci. 

USANCE,  ufo,  in  commerce,  is  a  determinate  time 
for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  reckoned  either  from 
the  day  of  the  bills  being  accepted,  or  from  the  day  of 
their  date;  and  thus  called,  becaufe  regulated  by  the  ufage 
and  cuftoms  of  the  places  whereon  they  are  drawn. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  at  fingle  or  double  ufance, 
either  from  fight  or  from  date. 

This  term  is  longer  or  (horter,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent countries.  In  France,  ufance  is  fixed  at  thirty  days  ; 
at  London,  ufance  is  a  calendar  month,  and  double  ufance 
two  months,  or  fixty  days. 

At  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn,  three  months. 

At  Hamburgh,  ufance  of  bills  drawn  at  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, Florence,  Lucca,  and  Leghorn,  is  five  days  after 
fight.  From  Naples,  Augfburg,  Genoa,  and  Vienna, 
fifteen  days  after  fight.  From  Mantua,  Modena,  and 
Milan,  twenty  days  after  date.  From  Amfterdam,  Ant- 
werp, and  Hamburgh,  two  months  after  date ;  and,  from 
London,  three  months  after  date. 

At  Milan,  ufance  of  bills  drawn  from  Genoa,  is  eight 
days  after  fight.  From  Rome,  ten  days  after  fight,  and 
from  Venice,  twenty  days  after  date. 

At  Florence,  ufance  of  bills,  drawn  from  Bologna,  in 
three  days  after  fight.  From  Rome,  ten  days  after  fight. 
From  Venice  and  Naples,  twenty  days  after  date. 

At  Rome,  ufance  of  bills  drawn  in  Italy  was  originally 
ten  days  after  fight ;  but,  by  an  abufe,  this  term  has  been 
extended  to  fifteen. 

At  Leghorn,  ufance  of  bills  drawn  from  Genoa  is  eight 
days  after  fight ;  from  Rome,  ten  days  ;  from  Naples,  three 
weeks;  from  Venice,  twenty  days  after  date;  from  Lon- 
don, three  weeks;  and,  from  Amfterdam,  forty  days. 

At  Amfterdam,  ufance  of  bills  drawn  from  England  and 
France  is  a  month  after  date  ;  from  Venice,  Madrid,  Ca- 
diz, and  Seville,  two  months. 

At  Genoa,  ufance  of  bills  from  Milan,  Florence,  Leg- 
horn, and  Lucca,  is  eight  days  after  fight ;  from  Venice, 
Rome,  and  Bologna,  fifteen  days ;  from  Naples,  twenty- 
two  days;  from  Sicily,  a  month  after  fight,  or  two  months 
after  date ;  from  Sardinia,  a  month  after  fight ;  from  Ant- 
werp, Amfterdam,  and  other  places  in  the  Low  Countries, 
three  months  after  date.     See  Bills  of  Exchange. 

USES  and  cuflorm  of  the  fea,  are  certain  maxims,  rules, 
or  ufages,  which  make  the  bafe  or  ground-work  of  the 
maritime  jurifprudence,  by  which  the  policy  of  navigation, 
and  commerce  of  the  fea  are  regulated. 

USQUEBAUGH,  a  ftrong,  rich,  compound  liquor, 
chiefly  taken  by  way  of  dram;  its  bafis  being  brandy,  or 
rectified  fpirits  of  wine. 

The  procefs  is  fomewhat  various,  and  the  ingredients 
numerous. — We  (hall  give  one,  formerly  much  com- 
mended, as  a  fpecimen. 

To  two  gallons  of  brandy,  or  fpirits,  put  a  pound  of 
Spanifh  liquorice,  half  a  pound  of  raifins  of  the  fun,  four 
ounces  of  currants,  three  of  dates  diced  ;  tops  of  thyme, 
balm,  favory,  mint,  and  tops  of  flowers  of  rofemary,  of 
each  two  ounces ;  cinnamon  and  mace  bruifed,  nutmegs, 
annifeeds,  and  coriander  feeds  bruifed  likewife,  of  each 
four  ounce;  citron,  or  lemon  and  orange-peel  fcraped,  of 
each  an  ounce. 

All  thefe  to  be  left  to  infufe   forty-eight  hours  in   a 

warm  place,  often  fhaking  them  together:  then  fet  them 

in  a  cool  place  for  a  week,  after  which  the  clear  liquor  is 

to  be  decanted   off,   and  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  neat 
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white  port-wine,  and  a  gallon  of  Canary,  are  to  be  added. 
The  whole  to  be  fweetened  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
double-refined  fugar. 

USURY,  is  defined  to  be  money  given  for  the  ufe  of 
money,  or  the  gain  of  any  thing  by  contrail  above  the 
principal,  or  that  which  was  lent;  exailed  in  confider- 
ation  of  the  loan,  whether  it  be  of  money  or  any  other 
thing,   3  Inji.  151. 

Some  declare  ufury  to  be  an  exaction  of  profit  for  a  loan 
made  to  a  perfon  in  want  and  diftrefs ;  and  Mr.  Malynes 
in  his  Lex  Mercatoria  terms  it  a  biting,  from  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  Hebrew  word  nejbecb  (by  Mr.  Humphreys  in 
his  annotations  nefech,  which  he  fuppofes  a  general  one 
for  ufury);  but  after  all,  it  properly  confifts  in  extorting 
an  unreafonable  rate  for  money,  beyond  what  is  allow- 
able by  law. 

The  letting  money  out  at  intereft,  or  upon  ufury, 
(thefe  being  formerly  regarded  as  fynonimous  terms)  was 
againft  the  common  law;  and  in  times  paft,  if  any  one 
after  his  death  was  found  to  have  been  an  ufurer,  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  were  forfeited  to  the  king,  &c.  and 
according  to  feveral  ancient  ftatutes,  all  ufury  is  unlaw- 
ful ;  but  now  neither  the  common  nor  ftatute  law  abfo- 
lutely  forbid  it,  Ditto  J51,  152. 

On  the  contrary,  a  reafonable  (that  is  a  lawful)  intereft 
may  be  taken  for  money  at  this  day.  The  flat.  27  Hen. 
VI II.  c.  9.  allowed  ten  per  cent,  for  money  lent  on  mort- 
gages, &c.  which  was  revived  by  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  And  2r 
'Jac.  I.  c.  17.  ordained  eight  per  cent.  The  12  Car.  II. 
c.  13.  lowered  intereft  to  fix  per  cent,  and  12  Ann  c.  16. 
to  live  per  cent,  at  which  it  has  remained  fixed  ever 
fince. 

It  hath  been  adjudged  on  this  laft  ftatute,  that  a  con- 
trail for  fix  per  cent,  made  before  the  ftatute,  is  not  within 
the  meaning  of  it;  and  therefore  that  it  was  ftill  lawful 
to  receive  fuch  intereft,  in  refpcit  of  fuch  a  contrail  :  and 
if  a  man,  when  intereft  was  at  fix  per  cent,  lent  money 
at  that  rate,  and  after  the  ftatute  comes'  and  finks  the 
intereft  to  five  per  cent,  if  he  continues  the  old  intereft  on 
that  bond,  the  bond  fhall  not  be  void  as  ufurious,  but  it 
is  faid  the  party  fhall  be  liable  to'  forfeit  treble  value. 
Hawk.  24.6.  1  Mod.  69. 

The  receipt  of  higher  intereft  than  the  law  allows,  by 
virtue  of  an  agreement  fubfequent  to  the  firft  contrail, 
doth  not  avoid  an  aflurance  fairly  made;  and  a  bond 
made  to  fecure  a  juft  debt,  payable  with  lawful  intereft, 
fhall  not  be  avoided  by  a  corrupt  ufurious  agreement  be- 
tween others,  to  which  the  obligee  was  no  ways  privy  ; 
nor  fhall  miftakes  in  drawing  writings  make  void  any 
fair   agreement.     Ibid. 

If  the  original  contrail  be  not  ufurious,  nothing  done 
afterwards  can  make  it  fo  ;  and  a  counter  bond,  to  fave 
one  harmlefs  againft  a  bond  made  upon  a  corrupt  agree- 
ment, will  not  be  void  by  the  ftatutes;  but  if  the  origi- 
nal agreement  be  corrupt  between  all  the  parties,  and  fo 
within  the  ftatutes,  no  colour  will  exempt  it  from  the 
danger  of  the  ftatutes  againft  ufury,  1  Brownl.  73.  %  And. 
428.  4  Shep.  Abr.  170. 

A  fine  levied,  or  judgment  fuffered,  as  a  fecurity  for 
money,  in  purfuance  of  an  ufurious  contrail,  may  be  a- 
voided  by  an  averment  of  the  corrupt  agreement,  as  well 
as  any  common  fpecialty,  or  parole  contrail :  and  it  is 
not  material  whether  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  the 
ufurious  intereft  be  fecured  by  the  fame  or  by  different 
conveyances,  for  all  writings  whatfoever,  for  the  ftrength- 
ening  fuch  a  contrail,  are  void ;  alfo  a  contrail  referving 
to  the  lender  a  greater  advantage  than  allowed,  is  ufurious, 
if  the  whole  is  allowed  by  way  of  intereft,  or  in  part  only 
under  that  name,  and  in  part  by  way  of  rent  for  a  houfe 
let  at  a  rent  plainly  exceeding  the  known  value ;  fo 
where  part  is  taken  before  the  end  of  the  time,  that  the 
borrower  hath  not  the  profit  of  the  whole  principal 
money,  &c.  I  Hawk.  P  C.  248.  3  Nelf.  Abr. 
509. 

By  Holt  C.  J.  If  A  owes  B  one  hundred  pounds,  who 
demands  his  money,  which  A  acquaints  him  he  hath  not 
ready,  but  is  both  willing  and  defirous  to  pay  it,  lif  B 
can  procure  the  loan  from  any  other  perfon  ;  and  there- 
upon B  having  prefent  occafion  for  his  money,  contrails 
with  C  that  if  he  will  lend  A  one  hundred  pounds  he  will 
give  him  ten  pounds,  on  which  C  lends  the  money,  with 


which  the  debt  is  paid  to  B ;  this  is  a  good  and  lawful 
contrail,  and  not  ufurious,  between  B  and  C.  Carlh. 
Rep.  252. 

It  is  not  ufury  if  there  be  not  a  corrupt  agreement  for 
more  than  ftatute  intereft ;  and  the  defendant  fhall  not  be 
punifhed,  unlefs  he  receive  fome  part  of  the  money,  in 
affirmance  of  the  ufurious  agreement.     3  Salk.  390. 

There  can  be  no  ufury  without  a  loan  ;  and  the  court 
hath  diftinguifhed  between  a  bargain  and  a  loan,  1  Lulw. 
273.   Sid.  27. 

If  a  man  lend  another  one  hundred  pounds,  for  two 
years,  to  pay  for  the  loan  thirty  pounds,  but  if  he  pays 
the  principal  at  the  year's  end,  he  fhall  pay  nothing  for 
intereft;  this  is  not  ufury,  becaufe  the  party  may  pay  it 
at  the  year's  end,  and  fo  difcharge  himfelf,  Cro.  jac.  509. 
5  Rep.  69. 

And  it  is  the  fame  where  a  perfon,  by  fpecial  agree- 
ment, is  to  pay  double  the  fum  borrowed,  &c.  by  way 
of  penalty  for  non-payment  of  the  principal  debt;  the 
penalty  being  in  lieu  of  damages,  and  the  borrower  might 
repay  the  principal  at  the  time  agreed,  and  avoid  the 
penalty,  2  Inji.  89.  2  Rol.  Abr.  801. 

A  man  furrenders  a  copyhold  eftate  to  another,  upon 
condition  that  if  he  pays  eighty  pounds  at  a  certain  day, 
then  the  furrender  fhall  be  void;  and  after  it  is  agreed 
between  them,  that  the  money  fhall  not  be  paid,  but  that 
the  furrenderer  fhall  forfeit,  &c.  in  confideration  whereof 
the  furrundree  promifes  to  pay  to  the  furrenderer,  on  a  cer. 
tain  day,  fixty  pounds  or  fix  pounds  per  annum,  from  the 
faid  day,  pro  ufu  &  intereffe  of  the  faid  fixty  pounds  till 
that  fum  is  paid  :  this  fix  pounds  fhall  be  taken  to  be  inte- 
rejfe damnorum,  and  not  lucri,  and  but  limited  as  a  penalty 
for  non-payment  of  the  fixty  pounds  as  a  nomine  paents,  &c. 
2  Roll.  Rep.  469.      I  Danv.  Abr.  44. 

On  a  loan  of  one  hundred  pounds  or  other  fum  of  mo- 
ney for  a  year,  the  lender  may  agree  to  take  his  intereft 
half-yearly  or  quarterly,  or  to  receive  the  profits  of  a  ma- 
nor or  lands,  &c.  and  be  no  ufury,  though  fuch  profits 
are  rendered  every  day,  Cro.  Jac.  II. 

If  a  grant  of  rent,  or  leafe  for  twenty  pounds  a  year  of 
land,  which  is  worth  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  be 
made  for  one  hundred  pounds  it  is  not  ufurious,  if  there 
be  not  an  agreement  that  this  grant  or  leafe  fhall  be  void 
upon  payment  of  the  principal  and  arrears,  &c.  Jenk, 
Cent,  249. 

But  if  two  men  fpeak  together,  and  one  defires  the 
other  to  lend  him  one  hundred  pounds,  and  for  the  loan  of 
it  he  will  give  more  than  legal  intereft ;  and  to  evade  the 
ftatute,  he  grants  to  him  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  out  of 
his  land,  for  ten  years;  or  makes  a  leafe  for  one  hundred 
years  to  him,  and  the  leffee  regrants  it,  upon  condition 
that  he  fhall  pay  thirty  pounds  yearly,  for  the  ten  years ; 
in  this  cafe  it  is  ufury,  though  the  lender  never  have  his 
own  one  hundred  pounds  again,  1  Cro.  27.  See  i 
Leon.  119. 

A  man  granted  a  large  rent  for  years,  for  a  fmall  fum  of 
money  ;  the  ftatute  of  ufury  was  pleaded  ;  and  it  was  ad- 
judged, that  if  it  had  been  laid  to  be  upon  a  loan  of  mo- 
ney, it  had  been  ufurious,  though  it  is  otherwife  if  it  be  a 
contrail  for  an  annuity,  4.  Shep.  Abr.  170. 

If  one  hath  a  rent-charge  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and 
another  afketh  what  he  fhall  give  for  it,  and  they  agree  for 
one  hundred  pounds,  this  is  a  plain  contrail  for  the  rent- 
charge,  and  no  ufury,  3  Nelf.  510. 

The  grant  of  an  annuity  for  lives,  not  only  exceeding 
the  rate  allowed  for  intereft,  but  alfo  the  proportion  for 
contrails  of  this  kind,  in  confideration  of  a  certain  fum  of 
money,  is  not  within  the  ftatutes  againft  ufury ;  and  fo, 
of  a  grant  of  an  annuity  on  condition,  &c.  Cro.  Jac.  252. 
2  Lev.  7.     See  I  Sid.  182. 

Where  intereft  exceeds  five  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  a  bond,  if  poflibly  the  principal  and  intereft  are  in  ha- 
zard, upon  a  contingency  or  cafualty  ;  or  if  there  is  a  ha- 
zard that  one  may  have  lefs  than  his  principal,  as  when  a 
bond  is  to  pay  money  upon  a  return  of  a  fhip  from  fea,  &c. 
thefe  are  not  ufury,  2  Cro.  208,  508.  1  Cro.  27. 
Show.  8. 

Though  where  B  lends  to  D  three  hundred  pounds  on 
bond,  upon  an  adventure  during  the  life  of  E  for  fuch  a 
time  ;  if  therefore  D  pays  to  B  twenty  pounds  in  three 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  fix  months  the  principal  fum, 
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with  a  further  premium  at  the  rate  of  fix-pence  per  pound 
a  month ;  or  if  before  the  times  mentioned  E  dies,  then 
the  bond  to  be  void;  this,  differing  from  the  hazard  of  a 
bottomry  bond,  was  adjudged  an  ufurious  contrail,  Car- 
thewb'J,  68.     Comberb.  125. 

One  hundred  pounds  is  lent  to  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  at  the  year's  end,  upon  a  cafualty ;  if  the 
cafualty  goes  to  the  intereft  only,  and  not  the  principal,  it 
is  ufury :  the  difference  in  the  books  is,  that  where  the 
principal  and  intereft  are  both  in  danger  of  being  loft, 
there  the  contract  for  extraordinary  intereft  is  not  ufurious; 
but  when  the  principal  is  well  fecured,  it  is  otherwife, 
3  Salk.  391. 

A  perfon  fecures  the  intereft  and  principal :  if  it  be  at 
the  will  of  the  party  who  is  to  pay,  it  is  no  ufury,  2 
Cro.  509. 

And  a  lender  accepting  a  voluntary  gratuity  from  the 
borrower,  on  payment  of  principal  and  intereft,  or  re- 
ceiving the  intereft  before  due,  &c.  without  any  corrupt 
agreement,  fhall  not  be  within  the  ftatutes  againft  ufury, 
2  Cro.  677.     %Cra.  501. 

Alfo  if  one  gives  an  ufurious  bond,  and  tenders  the 
whole  money,  yet  if  the  party  will  take  only  legal  intereft, 
he  fhall  not  forfeit  the  treble  value  by  ftatute,  4  Leon.  43. 

On  an  information  upon  the  ftatute  of  ufury,  he  who 
barrows  the  money  may  be  a  witnefs  after  he  hath  paid  the 
money,  Raym.  191. 

In  aition  for  ufury,  the  ftatute  againft  ufury  muft  be 
pleaded,  and  a  corrupt  agreement  fee  forth :  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  plead  the  ftatute,  and  fay  that  for  the  lending  of 
twenty  pounds,  the  defendant  took  more  than  five  pounds 
per  cent,  without  fetting  forth  a  corrupt  agreement  or  con- 
trail, Lutw.  466.     2  Lill.  672.     3  Nelf.  514. 

And  in  pleading  an  ufurious  contrail  by  way  of  bar  to 


an  ailion,  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  fet  forth  fpccially,  be- 
caufe  it  lay  within  the  party's  own  privity  ;  but  in  an  in- 
formation on  the  ftatute,  for  making  fuch  a  contrail,  it  is  ' 
enough  to  mention  the  corrupt  bargain  generally,  by  rea- 
fon  matters  of  this  kind  are  fuppofed  to  be  privily  tranfail- 
ed ;  and  fuch  information  may  be  brought  by  a  ftranger, 
1  Hawk.  248. 

In  cafe  of  ufury,  &c.  an  obliger  is  admitted  to  aver 
againft  the  condition  of  a  bond,  or  againft  the  bond  itfelf 
for  neceffity's  fake,  Pafcb.  b.W.  and"M.  B.  R. 

The  word  corruptive  is  neceffary  in  a  declaration  for 
ufury,  &c. 

TJfury  has  been  decried  in  all  ages,  both  by  Jews  and 
Chriftians  ;  the  former  were  by  their  laws  prohibited  to 
take  it  of  their  brethren,  though  Mofes  (as  Sir  Joliah 
Child  fuppofes)  for  a  political  reafon,  permitted  them  to 
receive  it  from  ftrangers,  as  a  fure  means  of  enriching  the 
Hebrews ;  and  though  any  fhare  of  intereft  or  ufury  was 
ill  thought  of  by  the  fathers  and  others  in  the  firft  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  it  has  for  fome  time  part  been  efteemed  rather 
an  advantage  than  a  detriment  to  a  trading  people,  and 
confequently  been  encouraged  (though  with  proper  limi- 
tations) by  the  legiflature  ;  a  lawful  intereft  has  therefore 
now  loft  the  name  of  ufury,  which  is  only  continued  to 
thofe  illegal  exaitions  that  are  the  ruin  of  many,  when 
extortioners  find  means  to  evade  the  wholefome  laws  fub- 
ufting  againft  them,  and  prey  upon  the  neceilities  of  their 
poor  neighbours  :  thefe  may  juftly  be  ("aid  greedily  to  drink 
up  the  widows  and  orphans  tears ;  and  we  have  too  many 
of  fuch  mifcreants  among  us,  who  being  loft  to  all  fenfe, 
not  only  of  religion,  but  even  of  humanity,  improve  the 
opportunity  of  others  preffing  neceflities  to  their  cUvn  ad- 
Vantage,  and  grow  rich  and  opulent  upon  the  fpoils  and 
deftruition  of  their  fellow  Creatures. 


w. 


WAG 

WA  letter  peculiar  to  the  northern  languages  and 
people. 
3  WADD,  or  Wadding,  m  gunnery,  a 
ftopple  of  paper,  hay,  ftraw,  but  at  fea,  fpun-yarn,  or 
rope-yarn,  made  from  old  junk,  forced  into  a  gun  upon 
the  powder,  to  keep  it  clofe  in  the  chamber;  and,  where 
a  cannon  is  loaded  with  ball,  there  is  one  put  in  to  keep  it 
from  rolling  out. 

WAGER  of  law,  is  a  particular  mode  of  proceeding, 
whereby  in  an  aition  of  debt  brought  upon  a  fimple  con- 
trail between  the  parties,  without  deed  or  record,  the  de- 
fendant may  difcharge  himfelf  by  fwearing  in  court  in  the 
prefence  of  compurgators,  that  he  oweth  the  plaintiff  no- 
thing in  manner  and  form  as  he  hath  declared.  And  this 
waging  his  la.w,  is  fometimes  called  making  his  law,  5 
Bac.  Abr.  428. 

The  reafon,  wherefore,  in  an  ailion  of  debt  upon  a  fim- 
ple contrail  the  defendant  may  wage  his  law,  is,  for  the 
defendant  may  fatisfy  the  party  in  fecret,  or  before  witnef- 
fes,  and  all  the  witnefles  may  die,  fo  the  law  doth  allow 


WAG 

him  to  wage  his  law  for  his  difcharge;  and  this  is  peculiar 
to  the  law  of  England,  and  no  mifchief  iflueth  hereupon  ; 
for  the  plaintiff  may  take  a  bill  or  bond  for  his  money  ;  or 
if  it  be  a  fimple  contrail,  he  may  bring  his  aition  upon  his 
cafe  upon  his  agreement  or  promife,  which  every  contrail 
executory  implieth,  and  then  the  defendant  cannot  wage 
his  law,  2  Inft.  45. 

It  hath  been  faid,  however,  that  the  only  true  reafon  of 
wager  of  law,  is  the  inconfiderablenefs  of  the  ground  of 
the  plaintiff's  demand,  and  it  fufficeth  that  the  nature  of 
the  defendant's  difcharge  be  of  equal  validity  with  the 
grounds  of  the  plaintiff's  charge,  per  Hatfei  Juftice.  11 
Mod.  670.     The  city  of  London  v.  Wood. 

Originally  it  was  not  only  a  priviledge  of  the  defendant 
to  charge  himfelf,  but  one  which  the  plaintiff  had  when 
he  had  no  witnefs  of  his  debt,  to  put  the  defendant  under 
a  neceffity  of  giving  him  his  oath  to  difcharge  himfelf;  fo 
it  was  a  kind  of  equity  in  law,  that  the  plaintiff  might 
put  him  to  take  his  oath  that  he  owed  nothing  to  him,  or 
confefs  the  debt,  rather  than  the  plaintiff  fliould  lofe  his 
!  debt, 
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debt,  in  cafes  where  he  had  no  witnefTes  of  it  at  all,  or  had 
fome  who  were  then  dead,  per  Holt, 'chief  'Jujlice.  12 
Mod.  678.     The  city  of  London  v.  Wood. 

The  plaintiff's  bare  affirmance  was  formerly  fufficient 
to  put  the  defendant  to  wage  his  law;  but  it  is  pro- 
vided by  magna  cbarta,  that  no  bailiff  flaall  put  any  man 
to  his  law,  nor  to  an  oath,  without  bare  faying,  without 
witnefTes  brought  in.  Before  this,  as  has  been  premifed, 
the  plaintiff  on  his  declaration  upon  bare  affirmance, 
might  make  the  defendant  fwear  there  was  nothing  due. 
At  this  day,  if  the  plaintiff  produce  witnefs  to  prove 
his  demand,  the  court  may  put  the  defendant  to  wage  his 
law;  and  in  fuch  cafe  the  defendant  is  not  at  liberty  to 
crofs  examine,  no  more  than  where  the  plaintiff  in  a 
prohibition  produces  witnefs  to  prove  his  fuggeftion,  2 
Salk.  683.   Mood  v.  the  mayor  of  London. 

The  manner  of  waging  of  law  is  thus:  he  that  is  to 
do  it,  muft  bring  fix  compurgators  with  him  into  court, 
and  ftand  at  the  end  of  the  bar  towards  the  right  hand 
of  the  chief  juftice;  and  the  fecondary  afks  him,  whether 
he  will  wage  his  law  ?  If  he  anfwers  that  he  will,  he 
lays  his  right  hand  on  the  book,  then  the  judges  admo- 
nifh  him  and  his  compurgators  to  be  advifed,  and  tell 
them  the  danger  of  taking  a  falfe  oath  ;  and  if  they  ftill 
perfift,  the  fecondary  fays,  and  he  that  wageth  his  law 
repeats  after  him  :  Hear  this  ye  juftices,  that  I  A  B  do 
not  owe  to  C  D  the  fum,  &c.  nor  any  penny  thereof  in 
manner  and  form  as  the  faid  C  D  hath  declared  againft 
me:  fo  help  me  God.  The  compurgators  then  feverally 
make  oath,  that  they  believe  he  fwears  truly.  But  before 
the  defendant  takes  the  oath  the  plaintiff  is  called  by  the 
cryer  thrice ;  and  if  he  does  not  appear,  he  becomes  non- 
fuited,  and  then  the  defendant  goes  quit  without  taking 
his  oath ;  and  if  he  appear,  and  the  defendant  fwears 
that  he  owes  the  plaintiff  nothing,  and  the  compurgators 
do  give  it  upon  oath  that  they  believe  he  fwears  true,  the 
plaintiff  is  barred  for  ever;  for  when  a  perfon  has  waged 
his  law,  it  is  as  much  as  if  a  verdict  had  paffed  againft 
the  plaintiff.  If  the  plaintiff  do  not  appear  to  hear  the 
defendant  perform  his  law,  fo  that  he  is  in  nonfuir,  he  is 
not  barred,  but  may  bring  a  new  action,  2  Lit.  Abr.  824. 
Day  given  for  waging  the  law  is  peremptory.  Per  three 
juftices  againft  one.     3  Bulft.   316. 

Where  the  defendant  wages  his  law  inftanter,  that  is, 
the  fame  term  without  day  giveth  over,  the  plaintiff  need 
not  be  called  ;  confequently  cannot  be  nonfuited.   Thus, 

In  debt  by  affignees  of  commifiioners  of  bankrupts. 
Defendant  came  in  and  waged  his  law  inftanter,  and  it 
was  debated  if  the  plaintiff  might  be  nonfuited  ;  and  at 
length  it  was  agreed,  inafmuch  as  the  defendant  came  inftan- 
ter, that  the  plaintiff  cannot  be  nonfuited  ;  for  which  reafon 
the  plaintiff  was  not  called,  but  the  defendant  waged  his 
law  ;  and  fo  the  plaintiff  was  barred.  Sid.  366.  Bucke- 
ridge  v.     Brown. 

But  in  debt,  where  the  defendant  tendered  to  make 
law  immediately  that  he  owed  nothing,  &c.  becaufe  the 
plaintiff  appeared  in  court,  it  was  awarded  that  the  de- 
fendant mould  make  his  law;  and  this  was  the  folly  of 
the  plaintiff;  for  he  might  have  imparled  to  the  law,  and 
then  at  the  day  he  might  have  been  nonfuited  ;  but  Brooke 
makes  a  quisre,  if  he  may  be  nonfuited  at  another  day  in 
the  fame  term.  Br.  Ley  gager,  pi.  85,  cites  3  if.  IV.  c. 
2.      Brooke  tit.     Nonfuit.  pi.  W.  S.  C. 

Wager  of  law  fhall  not  be  required  without  witnefTes. 
M.  C.  9  H.  III.  c.  28. 

For  the  plaintiff  fe  nihil  recepiffe,  he.  Jl.  Wall.  12. 

Shall  be  admitted  in  London,  notwithftanding  the 
plaintiff's  papers,  38  Ed.  III.  c.  5. 

Granted  in  trefpafs  committed  by  compulfion  in  an  in- 
furrection,  6  Rich.  II.  Jl.  2.   c.  5. 

Where  the  plaintiff  fuggefts  an  account  taken,  the 
juftices  may  take  him  or  his  attorney,  and  admit  the  de- 
fendant to  his  law,  5  H.  IV.  c.  8. 

Trials  in  Wales  to  be  by  wager  of  law,  or  verdict  of 
fix  men,  34.  and  3,5  if.  VIII.  c.  26.  /.  74.  See  5  Bac. 
Abr.  tit.  wager  of  law,  and  15  Vin.  Abr.  p.  58. 

WAGES,   is  what  is   agreed   upon   by  a  mafter  to  be 

paid  to  a  fervant,  or  any  other  perfon  which  he   hires  to 

do  bufinefs  for  Him.      The  wages  of  fervants,  labourers, 

&c.  is   to  be  affeiTed  by  juftices,  5  Eliz.  c-  4.     I  Jac.  I. 
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c.  6.  And  juftices  of  peace  may  order  payment  of  wages 
for  hufbandry,  &c.  but  not  in  other  cafes.  The  ftatute 
of  labourers  extends  to  covenant  fervants  in  hufbandry  j 
though  an  order  of  juftices  was  quaihed  in  B.  R.  becaufe 
made  upon  the  fervant's  oath,  without  other  evidence. 
Raym.  1 305.  Wages  of  feamen,  fee  flat.  4  and  5  Ann, 
I  Geo.  I.  c.  25.  For  the  better  adjufting  and  more  eafy 
recovery  of  the  wages  of  certain  fervants,  fee  flat.  20 
Geo.  II.  c.  19.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  See  Labourers, 
Manufacturers. 

WALES,  is  part  of  England,  on  the  weft-fide,  former- 
ly divided  into  three  provinces,  North- Wales,  South- 
Wales,  and  Weft- Wales,  and  inhabited  by  the  offspring 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  chafed  thither  by  the  Saxons, 
called  in  to  affift  them  againft  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Eng- 
land and  Wales  were  originally  but  one  nation,  and  fo  they 
continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  conqueft  :  but  when 
the  Romans  came,  thofe  Britons,  who  would  not  fubmit  to 
their  yoke,  betook  themfelves  to  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
from  whence  they  came  again  foon  after  the  Romans  were 
drove  away  by  their  dilTenfions  here  :  after  this  came  the 
Saxons,  and  gave  them  another  diftutbance,  and  then  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  an  heptarchy ;  and  then  alfo 
began  the  Wel/h  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  Englifh ; 
yet  it  is  obfervable,  that  though  Wales  had  princes  of 
their  own,  the  king  of  England  had  fuperiority  over 
them,  for  to  him  they  paid  homage. 

The  laws  and  liberties  of  England  granted  to  the  people 
of  Wales,  27  if.  VIII.  c.  26.  34  and  35  H.  VIII. 
c.  26.  /.  91. 

The  lordfhips  and  marches  divided  into  counties,  27  H. 
VIII.  c.  .26.  /  3,  &c.  28  H.  VIII.  c.  3.  33  H.  VIII. 
c.  13. 

The  county  of  Monmouth  diffevered  from  Wales, 
27  H.  VIII.  c.  26.  /  4. 

A  prefident  and  council  eftabliihed  in  Wales  like  thofe 
in  the  north,  32  H.  VIII.  c.  50.  34  and  35  if.  VIII. 
c.  26.  /.  4.  Taken  away,  1  W.  and  M.  c.  27.  0  and 
10  W.  III.  c.  16. 

The  counties  of  Wales  afcertained,  34  and  35  if. VIII: 
c.  26.     21  Jac.  I.  c.  10. 

Judgment  figned  in  the  courts  of  great  feffions  to  be 
docketed,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  25.  /  6. 

And  to  be  good  againft  purchafers  only  from  the  time 
they  are  figned,  ibid. 

In  perfonal  actions  under  ten  pounds  in  the  courts  of 
great  feffions,  the  defendant  to  be  ferved  with  the  copy  of 
the  writ,  and  if  he  does  not  appear,  the  plaintiff  may 
enter  his  appearance,  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14. 

Wales  and  Berwick  included  in  England  in  acts  of 
parliament,  20  Geo.  II.  c.  42.  /  3.  The  reader  may  fee 
an  account  of  the  feveral  counties  of  Wales  in  their  al- 
phabetical order. 

WAPPING.  An  ait  was  made  for  the  partition  of 
Wapping  marfh,  Jl.  25  if.  VIII.  c.  9.  And  perfons  fhel- 
tering  themfelves  from  debts,  and  obftructing  the  execu- 
tion of  writs  in  Wapping,  Stepney,  &c.  to  be  guilty  of 
felony,  by  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

WAR,  the  proclaiming  of  war,  or  fettling  of  peace, 
is  one  of  the  prince's  prerogatives,  though  both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  frequently  approved,  and  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament ;  and  a  general  war  is  either  folemnly 
denounced,  or  not ;  the  former  is,  when  war  is  publickly 
declared  by  our  king  againft  another  ftate,  (as  that  in 
1671  againft  the  Dutch)  and  an  unfolemn  one  is,  when 
two  nations  flip  into  a  war  without  any  proclamation  of 
it,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  Spanifh  invafion,  where  a  real, 
though  not  a  folemn  war,  atofe  thereby  ;  and  a  late  breach 
with  that  monarch,  was  commenced  and  carried  on  with- 
out any  formal  denunciation,  till  their  example  made  it 
neceflary  to  proclaim  to  the  people  the  enmity  broke  out,, 
and  in  confequence  thereof,  to  put  into  their  hands 
weapons  to  defend  themfelves,  we  mean  letters  of  marque, 
which  were  not  granted  previous  to  a  public  declaration 
of  the  rupture. 

War  and  peace  are  always  proclaimed  by  a  herald  at 
arms,  accompanied  by  proper  notaries  with  fome  of  the 
guards,  and  when  they  enter  London,  they  are  joined  by 
fome  of  the  city  officers :  the  proclamation  is  read  by  the 
notaries  to  the  herald,  who  repeats  it,  (all  being  bare- 
12  H  headed} 
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headed)  and  is  firft  begun  at  St.  James's,  then  atChating- 
Crofs,  Temple-Bar,  Cheapfide,  and  laft  at  the  Royal- 
Exchange. 

When  war  is  proclaimed,  it  is  cuftomary  to  prohibit 
(though  not  always)  a  commerce  with  the  enemy,  by  in- 
terdicting the  entrance  of  any  of  the  commodities  of  his 
country  into  ours,  as  was  done  in  the  late  war. 

WARDEN,  ox  Lord  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports,  is  the 
governor  of  thofe  noted  havens  ;  who  has  the  authority  of 
an  admiral,  and  fends  out  writs  in  his  own  name. 

Warden  of  the  Mint,  is  an  officer  whofe  bufinefs  it 
is  to  receive  the  gold  and  fdver  bullion  brought  in  by  the 
merchants,  to  pay  them  for  it,  and  overfee  the  other  offi- 
cers. He  is  alfo  called  keeper  of  the  Exchange  and 
Mint. 

WARDHUUS,  or  WARDHUYS,  is  the  northern- 
most fort  in  Norway,  where  the  king  of  Denmark  keeps 
a  fmall  garrifon  :  it  lies  in  70  deg.  45  min.  latitude,  and 
its  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  London  is  27  deg. 
50  min.  Near  it  the  river  Tanne  takes  its  rife,  and  runs 
through  Lapland  :  from  the  different  ports  of  which,  and 
Finland,  ten  or  twelve  fhips  of  about  two  hundred  ton 
load  yearly,  with  fifh  for  Copenhagen,  and  from  the  latter 
many  to  Bergen  and  Drontheim. 

WARES.  Certain  wares  not  to  be  brought  into  this 
realm  from  abroad,  to  be  fold  or  exchanged  here,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture.     See  fat.  5  Eliz.  c.  7. 

WAREHOUSE-MEN.  Under  this  denomination  are 
comprehended  feveral  branches  of  tradefmen,  who  have  a 
particular  fpecies  of  goods  brought  from  the  county  or 
counties  where  they  are  made,  and  depofited  in  warehoufes, 
whence  they  fell  them  either  by  wholefale  to  foreign 
merchants,  or  to  the  retail  traders  of  this  metropolis. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  dealers  in  Manchefter 
goods,  the  dealers  in  blankets,  rugs,  &c.  They  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  goods  are 
manufactured,  or  by  that  of  their  commodities.  The 
Manchefter  warehoufe-man  takes  from  one  to  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  who,  when  out 
of  his  time,  may  have  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  a  year 
and  his  board  ;  or,  if  he  has  one  thoufand  pounds,  may 
fet  up  matter. 

WARP,  in  the  manufactures,  is  the  threads,  whether 
of  fdk,  wool,  linen,  hemp,  &c.  that  are  extended 
lengthwife  on  the  weaver's  loom  ;  and  acrofs  which,  the 
workman,  by  means  of  his  fhuttle,  paffes  the  threads  of  the 
woof,  to  form  a  cloth,  ribband,  fuftian,  or  other  matter. 

For  a  woollen  fluff  to  have  the  neceffary  qualities,  it 
is  required  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  be  of  the  fame 
kind  of  wool,  and  of  the  fame  finenefs  throughout ;  that 
they  be  fized  with  Flanders  or  parchment  fize,  well  pre- 
pared, and  that  they  be  in  fufficient  number  with  regard 
to  the  breadth  of  the   ftuff  to  be   wrought. 

WARREN,  ivarrena,  a  franchise,  or  place  privileged 
either  by  prefcription  or  grant  from  the  king,  to  keep 
beafts  and  fowl  of  warren  in  ;  as  rabbits,  hares,  partridges, 
pheafants,  &c. 

By  a  ftatute  21  Edw.  III.  a  warren  may  lie  open,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  clofing  it  in,  as  there  is  a  park. 

WARWICKSHIRE  feeds  large  flocks  of  fheep,  like 
thofe  of  Lancashire,  though  the  greateft  part  of  their 
wool  is  fold,  and  only  fo  much  retained  as  to  manufacture 
fome  woven  ftockings,  and  at  Coventry  tammys  (or  Co- 
ventry ware)  and  plaiding;  hats  of  felt,  caftor,  and 
beaver,  are  alfo  made  here.  Birmingham  is  famous  for 
its  curious  works  in  iron  and  fteel,  fupplied  by  the  mines 
of  this  county,  which  alfo  produces  coals,  corn,  and 
cheefe  in  plenty;  of  this  latter  (joined  to  what  comes 
from  Leicefterfhire)  above  five  hundred  tons  are  fent 
yearly  by  land  to  London,  and  fome  fmall  quantities  from 
hence  by  barges  to  Oxford  and  Abingdon  ;  befides  which 
thefe  two  counties  produce  at  leaft  a  thoufand  tons,  which 
is  difpofed  of  in  the  manner  mentioned  under  Leicefter- 
fhire. 

WASHING,  in  painting,  is  when  a  defign,  drawn 
with  a  pen  or  crayon,  has  fome  one  colour  laid  over  it 
with  a  pencil,  as  Indian-ink,  biftre,  or  the  like,  to  make 
it  appear  the  more  natural,  by  adding  the  fhadow  of  pro- 
minencies, apertures,  &c.  and  by  imitating  the  particu- 
lar matters,  whereof  the  thing  is  fuppofed  to  confift. 
Thus  they  wafh  with  a  pale  red  to  imitate  brick  and  tile  : 


with  a  pale  Indian  b'ue,  to  imitate  water  and  (late ;  with 
green,  for  trees  and  meadows  ;  with  faftVon  or  French 
berries,  for  gold  or  brafs;  and  wiih  feveral  colours  -for 
marbles.  Thefe  wafhes  are  ufually  given  in  equal  teints 
or  degrees  throughout ;  which  ate  afterwards  brought 
down  and  foftened  over  the  lights  with  fair  water,  and 
(trengthened  with  deeper  colours  for  the  fhadows. 

Washing  of  colours.  Some  colours  are  of  fuch  a 
gritty,  fandy  nature,  that  it  is  impuflible  to  grind  them  Co 
fine  as  fome  curious  works  require;  therefore,  in  order  to 
get  forth  the  flour  and  finenefs  of  the  colour,  you  mult  do 
thus  : 

Take  what  quantity  of  colour  vou  pleafe  to  wafh,  and 
put  it  into  a  velTel  of  fair  water :  ftlr  it  about  till  the  wa- 
ter be  all  coloured  therewith,  and,  if  any  hlth  fwim  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  fcum  it  off,  and,  when  you  think 
the  grofleft  of  the  colour  is  fettled  at  the  bottom,  then 
pour  off  that  water  into  another  earthen  veflel,  that  is 
large  enough  to  contain  the  firft  vtffel  full  of  water  four 
or  five  times ;  then  pour  more  water  into  the  firft  veflel, 
and  flir  the  colour  that  remains  till  the  water  be  thick; 
and,  after  it  is  a  little  fettled,  pour  the  water  alio  into 
the  fecond  veflel,  and  fill  the  fiilt  veflel  again  with  water, 
ftirring  it  as  before  ;  do  this  fo  often,  as  till  you  find  all  the 
fineft  of  the  colour  drawn  forth,  and  that  none  but  coarfe 
gtitty  ftuff  remains  in  the  bottom  ;  then  let  this  water  in 
the  fecond  veflel  ftand  to  fettle  till  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
that  all  the  colour  be  funk  to  the  bottom  ;  which  when 
you  perceive,  then  pour  the  water  clear  from  it,  and  re- 
ferve  the  colour  in  the  bottom  for  ufe,  which  mutt  be 
perfectly  dried  before  you  mix  it  with  oil  to  work.  The 
colour  thus  ordered,  are  red  lead,  blue  and  green  bice, 
verdiier,  blue  and  green  fmalt,  and  many  times  Spanifh 
brown,  when  you  would  cleanfe  it  well  from  flones  for 
fome  fine  work,  as  alfo  yellow  oker,  when  you  intend  to 
make  gold  fize  of  it. 

WASHING,  ^WASHES,  among  goldfmiths,  coiners, 
&c.  are  the  lotions  whereby  they  recover  the  particles  of 
gold  and  filver  out  of  the  fweep,  i.  e.  allies,  earths, 
fweepings,  &c. 

This  is  performed  by  fimply  wafhing  them  again  and 
again,  or  by  putting  them  in  the  wafhing-mill. 

To  make  one  of  thefe  wafhes,  they  not  only  gather 
together  the  afhes  of  the  furnaces  and  fweepings  of  the 
workhoufes,  but  they  alfo  break  and  pound  the  old  earthen 
crucibles,  and  the  very  bricks  whereof  the  furnaces  are 
built  ;  little  particles  of  gold,  &c.  being  found  to  ftick 
to  them  by  the  crackling  natural  to  thefe  metals,  when  in 
their  laft  degree  of  heat. 

Thefe  matters,  being  ground  and  mixed  together,  are 
put  in  large  wooden  batons,  where  they  are  wafhed  in  fe- 
veral waters  which  run  off  by  inclination  into  troughs 
underneath  ;  carrying  with  them  the  eaith,  and  the  infen- 
fible  particles  of  the  metals,  and  only  leaving  behind 
them  the  larger  and  more  confiderable  ones  which  are  vi- 
fible  to  the  eye,  and  taken  out  by  the  hand  without  more 
ttouble. 

To  get  out  the  finer  parts  gone  off  wiih  the  earth,  they 
ufe  quick-filver  and  a  wafhing  mill.  This  mill  confifts  of 
a  large  wooden  trough,  at  bottom  of  which  are  two  me- 
talline parts,  ferving  as  mill-flones ;  the  lower  being  con- 
vex, and  the  upper,   which  is  in  form  of  a  crofs  concave. 

A-top  is  a  winch  placed  horizontally,  which  turns-the 
upper  piece  round  ;  and  at  bottom,  a  bung  to  let  out  the 
water  and  earth,  when  fufficiently   ground. 

To  have  a  wafh,  then  the  trough  is  filled  with  com- 
mon water,  into  which  they  caft  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of 
quick-filver,  and  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  matter  re- 
maining from  the  firft  lotion.  Then  turning  the  winch, 
they  give  motion  to  the  upper  mill  ftone,  which  grinding 
the  matter  and  the  quick  filver  violently  together,  the 
particles  of  gold  and  filver  become  the  more  eafily  amal- 
gamated therewith.  This  work  they  continue  for  two 
hours,  when,  opening  the  bung,  the  water  and  earth  runs 
out,  and  a  frefh  quantity  is  put  in. 

The  earths  are  eafily  paffed  thus  through  the  mill  three 
times,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  mercury  ufually  ferves  all 
the  three  times.  When  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  mill 
but  the  mercury  united  with  the  gold  or  filver  which  it  has 
amalgamated,  they  take  it  out,  and  wafhing  it  in  divers 
waters,  they  put  it  in  a  ticking  bag,  and  lay  it  in  a  prefs  to 
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fqueezeout  the  water,  and  theloofequick-filver;  the  remain- 
ing quick-filver  they  evaporate  by  fire,  in  a  retort,  or  an 
alembic.  The  metal  which  remains,  they  refine  with  lead, 
or  part  it  with  aqua-fortis. 

WATCH,  at  fea,  fignifies  a  meafure  or  fpace  of  four 
hours,  becaufe  half  the  fbip's  company  watch,  anddoduty 
in  their  turns,  fo  long  at  a  time  ;  and  they  are  termed  ftar- 
boardwatch,  and  lar-board  watch. 

Watch,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fmall  portable  movement 
or  machine  for  the  meafuring  of  time;  having  its  motion 
regulated   by  a  fpiral   fpring.      For  the  laws  and  regulati 
ons  relating   to    the  making  of  clocks   and   watches,  fee 
Clock. 

WATCHETT.  The  duties  by  the  private  aa,  6 
Anne,  for  repairing  the  harbour  and  key  of  Watchett,  in 
the  county  of  Somerfet,  granted  for  twenty-one  years, 
from  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1708,  fhall,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  faid  term,  be  paid  for  the  farther  term  of 
twenty-one  years,   7  Geo.l.  c.  14.- f.  I. 

Nothing  herein  fhall  difcontinue  the  payment  of  the 
duties  by  the  faid  act,  6  Anne,  made  payable  for  the  con- 
riant  reparation  of  the  key  or  harbour,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty-one  years,   7  Geo.  1.  c.  \'i,.f.  2. 

WATER,  in  which  are  included  navigable  rivers  and 
ftreams  ;  for  the  ftatutes  relating  thereto,  fee  Rivers. 
WATER-BAILIFF,  an  officer  in  port-town's,  for 
fearching  of  fliips<  Alfo,  in  London,  there  is  a  water- 
bailiff"  who  hath  the  fupervifing  and  fearching  of  fifh 
brought  thither  ;  and  the  gathering  of  the  toll  arifing  from 
the  Thames,  and  he  attends  on  the  lord  mayor,  having 
the  principal  care  of  marfhalling  the  guefts  at  his  table, 
and  arrefts  men  for  debt,  or  other  perfonal  or.  criminal 
matters  upon  the  river  Thames,  28  H.  VI.  c.  5. 

WATERFORD  is  a  moft  delightful  county,  in  Ire- 
land, whether  confidered  in  regard  to  riches  or  pleafure  ; 
and  Waterford,  the  chief  city  (and  the  third  for  bignefs 
in  the  ifland)  is  very  wealthy,  populous,  and  well  fitua- 
ted  for  trade,  in  which  it  is  very  confiderably  engaged ; 
and  its  exports  are  as  large  in  leather,  butter,  &c.  as  moft 
in  the  kingdom  :  it  flands  at  a  good  diftance  from  the 
fea,  yet  fhips  of  a  large  burthen  may  come  up  to,  and 
fafely  lie  at  the  key,  of  which  it  had  of  its  own,  in  1723, 
one  hundred  and  feventy-fix,  with  feven  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-four  tons. 

WATER-GAGE,  a  fea  wall  or  bank,  to  reftrain  the 
current  and  overflowing  of  the  water:  and  it  fignifies  an 
inftrument  to  gage  or  meafure  the  quantity  or  deepnefs  of 
any  waters. 

WATER-MEASURE,  is  greater  than  Winchefter 
meafure,  and  ufed  for  felling  of  coals  in  the  pool,  &c. 
mentioned  in  flat.  22,  Cor.  II. 

WATERMAN.  The  boy  defigned  for  this  bufinefs 
Ihould  have  great  ftrength,  and  a  robuft  conftitution.  The 
watermen  ply  in  fmall  boats  on  the  Thames. 

It  is  a  laborious  bufinefs;  and  they  take  about  -five 
pounds  with  an  apprentice,  who  ought  to  be  at  leaft  four- 
teen before  he  is  bound .  If  when  out  of  his  time,  he  can 
purchafe  a  boat,  which  will  coft  about  fifteen  pound-s,  he 
may  earn  from  a  guinea  to  thirty  {hillings  a  week,- 

The  fares  of  London  watermen  limited,  6  H.  VIII.  c.  7. 
Regulations  of  the  watermen  upon  the  Thames,  2  Ph. 
and  Ma.  c.  16.  ■  '-.  • 

Penalty  on  watermen  abfeonding  in  the  prefs  by  cdm- 
miDTion  for  the  king's  fea-fervice,  2  and  3  Ph.  and  Ma. 
c.  16. 

Mariners  licenfed  by  the  Trinity-houfe  may  ply  as  wa- 
termen upon  the  Thames,  8  El.  c.  13./  5- 

What  apprentices  watermen  may  take,  1  Jac.  I.  c.  1 6. 
4  Ann.  c.  13. /  I.     2  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  f.  15. 

Rules  for  ffationing  ferries  on  Sundays,  1 1  and  12  W. 
III.  c.  21.  f.  13. 

Court  of  aldermen  may  amend  the  by-laws  of  the  wa- 
termen's company,  4  Ann.  c.  13/I  2. 

Watermen  fummoned  by  the  rulers  of  the  company  to 
ferve  on  board  the  fleet,  and  not  appearing,  to  be  difabled, 
&c.  4  Ann.  c.  19.  /  18. 

Watermen  not  to  take  apprentices,  without  registering 

their  habitations,  2  Geo.  II.  c.  26.     10  Geo.  II.  c.  31 -f  5. 

Owners  of  keys  may  ufe  their  craft,  2  Geo.  II.  c.  26  f.  8. 

Kingfton  ferry-boats,  &c.  exempted  from   the  rules  of 

the  watermen's  company,  4  Geo.  II.  c.  24. 


Not  to  take  apprentices  under  fourteen  years  of  a"e> 
10  Geo.  II.  c.  31. 

Number  of  paflengers  limited,   10  Geo.  II.  c.  31./  8. 
If  they  exceed  the  number,  and  any  paflenger  be  drown- 
ed, felony,    10  Geo.  II.  c.  31./.  8. 

A  tide-bell  to  be  rung  at  Gravefend  and  Billingfgate, 
10  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  y!  12. 

WAX,  or  Bees- Wax,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
bee-hive,  which,  though  it  is,  as  well  as  the  honey,  of  a 
vegetable  origin,  yet,  as  we  have  no  way  of  procuring  it 
but  by  means  of  the  bees  that  have  ftored  it  up  for  us,  is 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  honey  among 
the  number  of  drugs  which  we  receive  from  the  animal 
kingdom. 

Wax  is  a  firm  and  folid  fubffance,  moderately  hard, 
and  of  a  fine  yellow  colour  ;  it  melts  with  a  gentle  heat, 
and  is  inflammable;  it  is  foluble  in  oil,  but  not  in  aqueous 
or  fpirituoiis  menflruums;  it  is  almoft  infipid  to  the  tafle, 
but  of  a  fragrant  and  agreeable  fmell  ;  and,  in  its  original 
ftate,  is  the  matter  which  compofes  the  honey-comb;  it 
is  prepared  in  the  cakes  we  fee  it  in,  merely  by  melting, 
and  {training  through  a  cloth,  which  feparates  the  drofs 
and  foulnefs,  and  lets  the  clear  wax  through.  It  may  be 
further  purified  by  melting  again,  and  fcumniing  it  while 
in  fulion,  and  repeating  the  ftraining  ;  by  this  means  it 
will  become  of  good  confidence,  and  high  colour :  it  is  to 
be  chofen  of  a  ftrong  yellow  colour,  and  fragrant  fmell  ; 
and  fuch  as  breaks  tolerably  eafy,  and  on  chewing  in  the 
mouth,  does  not  ftick  to  the  teeth. 

The  chemical  preparations  of  wax  are  very  little  regarded 
in  its  own  form  :  however,-  it  is  of  very  great  ufe  boih  in 
medicine,  and  in  many  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  It 
is  fometimes  given  internally,  as  in  dyfenteries,  and  other 
erofions  of  the  inteftines;  but  its  great  ufe  is  in  making 
ointments  and  plaifters  for  external  ufes;  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  of  the  {hops  owe  their  confidence  to  it. 

Wax  is,  indeed,  excellently  fitted  for  thefe  purpofes, 
being  a  kind  of  fatty  refin  and  turpentine,  and  qualified  to 
anfwer  all  the  ufes  of  a  mixed  body  of  that.nature.  It  is, 
indeed,  fo  evidently  a  vegetable  production  in  its  original, 
that  it  is  not  only  found  almoft  pure  in  the  farina  of  plants, 
but  it  is,  fometimes,  exfudated  from  their  very  leaver. 
There  is  fcarce  any  known  plant,  the  ftamina  of  which 
feems  fo  much  to  abound  with  wax,  as  thofe  of  rofemary  ; 
and  thefe  are  not  the  only  parts  that  contain  it.  Whofo- 
ever  will  handle  the  leaves  of  rofemary,  will  find  a  vifcid 
matter  in  confiderable  quantity;  and  this  will,  on  conti- 
nuing to  handle  them,  be  collected  on  the  fingers  in  fuch 
quantity,'  as  to  be  rolled  oft"  in  little  lumps,  which,  when 
examined,  are  real  wax,  at  leaft  as  pure  as  that  in  the  fa- 
rina of  any  plant  in  the  world. 

Spirit  of  wine,  digefted,  on  frefh  rofemary  jeaves,  will 
alfo  draw  a  fort  of  tindure  from  this  waxy  matter  on  their 
furface,  and  this,  when  evaporated,  will  yield  the  fame 
fmell  of  wax  as  the  tincture  of  the  farina  does,  and  will 
leave  the  fame  kind  of  foluble  wax  in  the  cake  at  leaft. 

However  lingular  the  total  volatility  of  wax  may  appear 
to  thofe  not  ufed  to  chemical  experiments,  there  is  this  to 
be  obferved  in  regard  to  it,  that  it  {hews  the  truth  of  the 
aflertion,  that  it  approaches  the  nature  of  turpentine  ;  for 
turpentine,  with  a  fire  properly  managed,  will  in  the  fame 
manner  all  rife  over  into  the  receiver  :  both  thefe  fubftances 
agree,  alfo,  with  camphire,  in  this  refpeil  :  though  the 
difparity  between  camphire  and  them,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
gree of  volatility,  or  the  degree  of  fire  neeeffary  to  raife 
them,  is  immenfe.  They  all  have  their  feparate  qualities 
alfo;-  after  having  thus  been  raifed  by  fire,  camphire  be- 
comes camphire  again,  and  not  a  liquid  oil;  the  very  li- 
quid oil  of  turpentine  kept  a  confiderable  time  lofes  its  flu- 
idity, and  becomes  as  thick  as  the  turpentine  it  was  made 
from;  whereas  the  butter  of  wax  remains  unaltered  for 
ever  fo  great  a  number  of  years,  never  becoming  ihkker 
than  atfirff.  It  is  alfo  lingular,  that  the  repeated  diftilla- 
tions  of  it,  though  they  render  it  more  thin  and  fluid,  and 
greatly  more  penetrating,  yet  it  becomes  all  the  time  more 
and  more  mild  and  gent.le,  lefs,  not  more  acrimonious,  as 
might  be  expected. 

From  the  common  yellow  wax,  by  the  mere  effect  of 
fun  and  air,  or  by  what  is  called  bleaching,  is  formed  what 
we  term  white  wax,  and  fome,  very  improperly,  virgin 
wax.     As   the   greater  the  furface  in   proportion  to  the 
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quantity  is,  the  (boner  and  more  perfectly  this  operation 
is  performed ;  the  ufual  way  is  to  melt  the  wax  in  hot 
water;  when  melted,  they  prefs  it  through  a  drainer  of 
tolerably  fine  linen,  and  pour  it  into  round  and  very  {hal- 
low moulds.  When  hardened  by  cooling,  it  is  taken  out, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  fprinkling  it  now  and  then 
with  water,  and  often  turning  it;  by  this  means  it  becomes 
white  wax.  This  fliould  be  chofen  dry,  hard,  and  brittle, 
of  a  good  fmell,  and  not  too  foft  in  the  mouth.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  fome  of  the  cerates  and  ointments  of  the 
(hops,  and  is  ufed  in  many  of  the  nicer  arts  and  manufac- 
tures where  wax  is  required. 

The  foft  red  and  green  wax  have  alfo  this  for  their  ba- 
fis.  They  make  it  by  melting  wax  over  a  gentle  heat, 
with  fuch  a  proportion  of  Venice  turpentine,  as,  when 
cold,  will  give  it  a  due  confiftence.  This  they  determine 
by  repeated  trials,  firft  putting  in  but  a  little  turpentine, 
and  afterwards  more  and  more,  till,  dropping  a  piece  up- 
on a  marble  to  cool,  they  find  it  of  a  due  confiftence;  they 
then  colour  it  with  Vermillion,  or  red  lead,  or  with  verdi- 
ter,  or  what  other  colours  they  pleafe,  the  mixture,  in 
this  ftate,  receiving  any.  This  is  the  wax  ufed  in  large 
feals  to  fome  of  our  law  writings.  The  thicker  and  thin- 
ner oil  of  wax,  or,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  the  butter 
of  wax,  and  the  rectified  oil  of  wax,  deferve  to  be  more 
regarded  than  they  are  at  prefent.  The  butter  is  an  ex- 
tremely foft  and  anodyne  unguent,  highly  emollient  and 
relaxing,  agreeable  to  the  nerves,  and  when  rubbed  on 
contracted  limbs,  proves  of  great  benefit.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent liniment  for  the  piles,  and  takes  off  the  pain  attending 
them  in  a  very  fudden  and  furprifing  manner.  It  alfo  keeps 
the  fkin  foft  and  fupple,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  things  known 
to  keep  it  from  cracking  or  chopping  in  the  winter. 

The  rectified  butter,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  thin  oil  of 
wax,  poffeffes  the  fame  fort  of  qualities,  and  many  of  them 
in  a  much  higher  degree.  It  is  good  in  a  liniment  in  ner- 
vous cafes.  It  cures  chopped  nipples  in  women  who  give 
fuck,  beyond  any  other  application,  and  is  as  fuccefsful 
againft  chopped  lips,  and  cracking  of  the  fkin  on  the  hands, 
only  rubbing  them  once  in  three  or  four  days  with  it.  It  is 
of  great  ufe  in  difcuffing  cold  tumors  arifing  on  the  face, 
and  thofe  on  the  fingers  in  winter,  and  in  curing  contracted 
tendons,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs  arifmg  hence.  It 
has,  indeed,  a  very  Angular  virtue  in  reftoring  flexibility 
to  the  parts,  and  if  the  ufe  of  it  be  affifted  with  bathing  in 
warm  water,  or  by  fomentation  and  motion,  it  is  fcarce  to 
to  be  credited  what  effefts  it  will  produce  in  cafes  where 
little  feems  to  be  expected.  Frequently  rubbed  on  the  ab- 
domen, it  prevents  coftivenefs,  and  ufed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, is  excellent  in  many  of  the  difeafes  of  children. 

Sealing  Wax,  a  compofition  ufed  in  fealing  letters.  &c. 
Fine  fealing  wax  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  half  a  pound  of  fhell-lac,  an  ounce  of  vermilion, 
and  a  drachm  of  gum- benjamin  ;  melt,  and  mix  them  well 
over  the  fire,  and  when  of  a  proper  coolnefs,  make  it  up 
into  rolls  or  cakes. 

Green  Sealing  'Wax,  is  made  after  the  fame  manner, 
and  in  the  fame  proportions,  by  mixing  with  the  ingredi- 
ents verdigreafe  inftead  of  Vermillion. 

Blue  Sealing  Wax,  is  alfo  made  after  the  fame  manner, 
by  putting  in  fine  blue  fmalt  or  ultramarine. 

Purple  Sealing  Wax  is  fo  made,  by  putting  in  ver- 
milion mixed  with  ivory-black,  or  lamp-black. 

Black  Sealing  Wax,  is  made  with  ivory-black,  inftead 
of  vermilion, 

WAX- WORK.  Here  we  muft  not  forget  that  pretty 
invention  of  Mr.  Beuvift,  a  man  famous  at  Paris  for  his 
figures  of  wax.  Being  by  profeflron  a  painter,  he  found 
the  fecret  of  forming  moulds  on  the  faces  of  living  perfons, 
even  the  faireft  and  mod  delicate,  without  any  danger  ei- 
ther to  their  health  or  complexion  :  in  which  moulds  he  caft 
mafks  of  wax;  to  which,  by  his  colours  and  glafs  eyes, 
imitated  from  nature,  he  gave  a  fort  of  life;  infomuch 
that,  when  clothed  in  proper  habits,  they  bore  fuch  a  re- 
femblance,  that  it  was  difficult  to  diftinguiih  between  the 
copy  and  original. 

Grafting  Wax,  is  a  compofition  ferving  to  bind  or  fix 
the  bud,  or  graft  in  the  cleft  of  the  frock. 

Inftead  of  grafting  wax,    the  country  gardeners  only 
ufe  clay,  which  they  lay  over  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  and 
fo  keep  it  moift,  and  to  prevent  its  cracking  with  the  heat 
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of  the  fun,  tie  mofs  over  it.  But  the  wax  ordinarily  ufed 
is  a  comport  of  one  pound  and  a  half  of  pitch,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  wax,  and  an  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds  melted 
and  mixed  together,  with  the  addition,  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, of  a  moderate  quantity  of  turpentine. 

For  cleft-grafting,  whip- grafting,  and  grafting  by 
approach,  Mr.  Mortimer  recommends  tempered  clay, 
or  foft  wax;  but  for  rind-grafting,  clay  or  horle- 
dung. 

WAX-CHANDLER.  This  is  one  of  thofe  bufineffes 
that  require  no  particular  genius  or  education.  Waxr 
candles  are  neither  caft  in  moulds  nor  dipped,  but  rolled 
and  drawn.  The  wax-chandler  alfo  makes  flambeaus, 
fealing- wax,  wafers,  &c.  His  trade  is  very  profitable. 
He  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  with  an  apprentice; 
who,  when  out  of  his  time,  may  get  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen Ihilhngs  a  week;  or,  with  one  hundred  pounds,  may 
fet  up  for  himfelf:  but,  if  he  gives  much  credit,  he  will 
wanr  five  times  that  fum. 

The  price  of  their  wares  limited,  n  H.  VI.  c.  12. 
Wax  (hall  be  truly  wrought  and  marked,  and  penalty  of 
mixing  rofin  with  tar,  23  Elm.  c.  8.  Penalty  of  five 
pounds  or  pillory  on  coumerfeit  marks,  23  El.  c.  8.  f.  6. 
Wax  imported  to  what  duty  liable,  4  TV.  and  M.  c.  5. 
/•  2-    . 

WAY  of  a  Ship,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  fame  with 
the  rake  or  run  of  her  ;  but  the  term  is  more  commonly 
underftood  in  refpedt  of  her  failing.  When  fhe  fails  fwift- 
ly,  they  fay  {he  has  good  way ;  and  the  account  they  keep 
of  her  failing  by  the  log,  they  call  keeping  an  account  of 
her  way. 

WEAR,  (wera)  a  great  dam  a-crofs  a  river,  accom- 
modated for  the  taking  of  fifh,  or  to  convey  a  ftream  to  a 
mill.     Cowell,  edit.  1727. 

Wears  {hall  be  put  down,  M.  C.  9  H.  III.  c.  23.  25 
Ed.  III.  fl.  4.  c.  4.  4S  Ed.  III.  c.  2.  21  R.ll.c.  10. 
1  H.lV.c.  12.     iH.V.e.2. 

Commiffions  fhall  be  awarded  to  keep  the  waters  and 
great  rivers,  and  to  correct  defaults,  1  H.  IV.  c.  12  d. 
H.lV.c.  11.  * 

To  put  down  wears  in  the  Thames  out  of  the  liberties 
of  London,  2  H.  VI.  c.  9.  in  Southampton  harbour,  11 
H.  VII.  c.  5.     14  and  15  H.  VIII.  c.  13. 

The  penalty  of  not  reforming  wears,   12  Ed.  IV.  c.  7. 

Shall  not  be  erected  along  the  coaft  or  near  a  harbour, 
3  Jac.  I.  c .  1 2. 

The  new  wear  on  the  Exe  near  Exeter  {hall  be  conti- 
nued, 7  Jac.  I.  c.  19. 

Regulations  of  wears  upon  the  Thames,  6  and  7  W. 

m.c.ib.  ' 

Owners  of  ancient  wears  may  repair  them,  1  Geo.  I. 
c.  18./:  18. 

WEATHER-GLASSES,  are  inftruments  contrived  to 
indicate  the  ftate  or  difpofition  of  the  atmofphere,  as  to- 
lieat,  cold,  gravity,  moiflure,  &c.  to  meafure  the  changes 
befalling  in  thofe  refpecls;  and  to  predift  the  alteration  of 
weather,  as  rains,  winds,  fnow,  &c. 

Under  the  clafs  of  weather-glafles,  are  comprehended- 
barometers,  thermometers,  hygrometers,  manometers,  and 
anemometers,  of  each  whereof  there  are  divers  kinds. 

WEATHER-GAGE,  at  Sea.  A  {hip  is  faid  to  have 
the  weather-gage  of  another,  when  fhe  is  to  the  windward 
of  her. 

WEATHERING,  a  doubling  or  failing  by  a  point  or 
pleace. 

WEAVERS.  This  is  an  extenfive  bufinefs,  divided  in- 
to many  feparate  branches,  which  altogether  form  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  trade  and  the  ftaple  commodities  of  thefe 
kingdoms.  Some  of  thefe  are  carried  on  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  others  in  the  different  counties  in  Eng- 
land. The  filk  manufaflure  is  almoft  the  only  branch 
carried  on  in  London ;  and  this  is  divided  into  almoft  as 
many  branches  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  filk.  In- 
deed the  Spittlefields  weavers,  who  are  employed  in  the 
filk  manufacture,  are  a  numerous  body.  The  plain  filk 
weaver  requires  but  little  ingenuity  ;  but  the  weavers  of 
plain  velvets,  and  more  particularly  thofe  that  are  figured, 
together  with  the  weavers  of  flowered  filks,  damafks,  and 
brocades,  are  very  ingenious  artifts,  and  ought  to  learn 
drawing,  to  enable  them  to  defign  their  own  patterns. 
Indeed   our  pattern   drawers  in  this  branch  of  bufinefs, 
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have  arrived  to  a  great  degree  of  perfe.Xion,  and  now  much 
exceed  the  French  in  the  beauty  of  their  defigns  and  the 
elegance  of  the  execution  ;  fo  that  nothing,  but  a  very 
criminal  partiality  in  favour  of  the  French,  can  induce  our 
nobility  and  gentry  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  thefe  arti- 
cles of  commerce  from  our  neighbours.  See  the  articles 
Livery-Lace-Weaver,  Ribbon-Weaver,  Suk- 
Weaver,  &c. 

Regulations  of  the  trade  of  woollen-weavers,  2  and  3 
P.  and  M.  f*  11.  Repeal  of  a  claufe  prohibiting  weavers 
out  of  corporate  towns  to  take  apprentices,  5  W.  and  M. 
c,  9.     See  Woollen  Manufacture. 

WEB,  a  fort  of  tiffue  or  texture  formed  of  threads  in- 
terwoven with  each  other,  fome  whereof  are  extended  in 
length,  and  called  the  warp,  and  others  drawn  acrofs 
them,  called  the  woof. 

WEIGH,  Way,  or  Wey,  Wxga,  a  weight  of 
cheefe,  wool,  &c.  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty-fix 
pounds  avoirdupqife.  Of  corn,  the  weigh  contains  forty 
bufhels;  of  barley  or  malt,  fix  quarters.  In  fome  places, 
as  Effex,  the  weigh  of  cheefe  is  three  hundred  pounds. 

WEIGHER,  an  officer  in  divers  cilies  appointed  to 
weigh  ih    commodities  bought  or  fold  in  a  public  balance. 

WEIGHING,  the  a&  of  examining  a  body  in  the  ba- 
lance to  find  its  weight. 

Weighing  anchor,  is  the  drawing  it  out  of  the  ground 
it  had  been  caft  into,  in  order  to  fet  fail,  or  quit  a  port, 
road,  or  the  like. 

WEIGHTS.  The  weights  in  common  ufe  throughout 
Great-Britain,  are  troy  and  avoirdupois;  the  former  confirm- 
ing of  grains,  pennyweights,  ounces,  and  pounds,  whereof 
twenty-four  grains  make  a  pennyweight,  twenty  penny- 
weights an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  a  pound,  by  which  bread 
(incorporation  towns  only)  gold,  filver,  and  apothecaries 
medicines  are  weighed  ;  and  to  this  weight  corn  meafures  are 
reduceable,  as  eight  pounds  troy  make  a  gallon,  fixteen 
pounds  a  peck,  and  confequently  fixty-four  pounds  a 
bufliel ;  liquid  meafures  are  alfo  dependent  on  it,  as  their 
concavities  correfpond  in  their  different  fizes  thereto,  from 
a  pint,  confiding  of  twelve  ounces  (or  a  pound)  up  to  a 
tun,  conta'vning  252  gallons,  and  weighing  two  thoufand 
and  fixteen  pounds,  or  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  two  pints  make  a  quart,  four 
quarts  a  gallon  (containing  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
cubical  inches)  fixty-three  gallons  a  hogfhead,  forty- two 
a  tierce,  126  a  pipe,  and  252  a  tun  of  brandy,  cyder, 
wine,  &c. 

Refiners  and  jewellers  alfo  make  ufe  of  this  weight  in 
part ;  the  former  calling  their  fmalleft  fractions  blanks, 
of  which  twenty-four  make  a  perit,  twenty  perils  a  droite, 
twenty  droites  a  mite,  twenty  mites  a  grain,  and  then  as 
above.  The  jewellers  divide  the  ounce  into  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  parts,  or  carats,  and  thefe  into  grains,  where- 
of four  make  a  carat. 

By  avoirdupoife  weight,  all  grofs  goods  and  bafe  metals 
are  weighed,  fuch  as  grocery,  rofin,  pitch,  tallow,  foap, 
butter,  cheefe,  iron,  lead,  copper,  allum,  &c.  its  com- 
ponent parts  are  drachms,  ounces,  &c.  of  which  fixteen 
drachm's  make  an  ounce,  fixteen  ounces  a  pound,  twenty- 
eight  pounds  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight,  or  a  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds,  and  twenty  hundred  weight,  or  two 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  forty  pound  a  ton ;  but  befides 
this  hundred  weight  there  is  another  called  the  ftannery 
hundred,  by  which  tin,  &c.  is  weighed  to  the  king.  The 
avoirdupois  ounce  is  lighter  than  the  troy  ounce,  by  near 
a  twelfth  part,  fifty-one  ounces  troy  being  equal  to  fifty- 
fix  avoirdupois  ;  but  the  avoirdupois  pound  is  heavier  than 
the  troy,  feventeen  pound  of  this  latter  being  equal  to 
fourteen  pounds  of  the  other. 

Wool  is  generally  fold  by  the  tod,  or  clove,  allowing 
feven  pounds  to  the  clove,  fourteen  pounds  to  the  ftone, 
twenty-eight  pounds  to  the  tod,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds  to  the  wey,  three  hundred  and  fixty-four 
pounds  to  the  fack,  and  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
fixty-eight  pounds  to  the  laft. 

Lead  is  bought  by  the  fodder,  which  at  London,  New- 
caflle,  &c.  weighs  19  \  hundred  weight  of  a  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds;  but  at  Hull  19^  ftannery  hundred 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds;  and  at  Chefter,  &c.  it 
is  ftill  different. 

In  Effex,  butter  and  cheefe  are  weighed  by  the  clove 
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I  (or  half  ftone)  being  eight  pounds,  of  which  thirty- two,, 
I  or  two  hundred  and  fifty-fix  pound  is  a  wey  ;  but  in  Suf- 
folk forty-two  cloves  or  three  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
pounds  are  allowed  to  the  wey.  Of  butter  a  firkin  muft 
weigh  fifty-fix  pounds,  and  that  of  foap  fixty  pounds,  and 
four  firkins  of  either  make  a  barrel. 

A  ftone  of  beef  at  London  is  eight  pounds,  but  in  the~ 
country  it  is  commonly  fourteen  pounds ;  horfe-racers  alfo 
reckon  fourteen  pounds  to  the  ftone ;  and  it  is  the  fame 
with  iron,  fhot,  or  wool,  double  the  quantity  of  iron  and 
(hot  being  called  a  quarter,  though  a  ftone  of  fugar,  cin- 
namon, nutmegs,  pepper  or  allum,  is  but  thirteen  pounds 
and  a  half. 

A  faggot  of  fteel  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  arid 
a  burden  of  gad  fteel  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

A  barrel  of  gunpowder  is  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
twenty-four  barrels  make  a  laft. 

A  feam  of  glafs  is  twenty-four  ftone,  (of  five  pounds 
each)  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

A  trufs  of  hay  fifty-fix  pounds,  and  a  load  or  ton  of  it 
thirty-fix  truffes. 

Raw  filk  is  fold  here  by  the  pound  of  twenty-four  oun- 
ces, or  more  properly  one  pound  and  a  half  avoirdupois  ; 
but  organcines,  trames,  &c.  by  the  common  pound  of  fix- 
teen ounces. 

In  France,  Holland,  and  moft  other  places  of  Europe^ 
the  pound  is  termed  mark  weight,  by  reafon  that  two' 
marks  of  eight  ounces  compofe  it,  fo  that  in  all  places 
where  this  pound  is  ufed,  it  confifts  of  fixteen  ounces,  as 
with  us ;  and  as  moft  authors  who  have  calculated  the  cor- 
refpondency  of  thefe  different  weights,  have  taken  thofe  of 
Paris  for  a  ftandard,  we  fhall  follow  their  example,  as  it 
is  eafy  to  reduce  any  not  mentioned  in  the  following  table 
by  the  rule  of  three,  and  we  fhall  only  take  notice  of 
fuch  as  are  not  inferted  therein,  or  that  make  ufe  of  more 
weights  than  one. 

Coningfberg  reckon  their  weights  by  fchipponds,  con- 
fifting  of  four  hundred  pounds,  divided  into  ten  fteens  of 
forty  pounds  each,  one  hundred  pounds  of  Paris  make 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  Coningfberg,  and 
one  hundred  pounds  of  Coningfberg  make  eighty  pounds 
of  Paris,  fo  that  the  French  hundred  of  fait  yields  near 
ten  lafts  (which  is  little  more  than  forty  thoufand  pounds) 
at  this  place. 

Dantzick's  fchippond  confifts  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  containing  twenty  liefponds  of  fixteen 
pounds  each,  of  which  one  hundred  pounds  make  eighty- 
eight  pounds  eight-ninths  at  Paris;  and  on  the  contrary, 
one  hundred  pounds  of  this  laft  city  make  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  one-half  at  Dantzick.  The  hundred 
of  French  fait  produces  eleven  one-half  to  twelve  Dantzick 
lafts,  (the  laft  of  that  fait  being  eighteen  ton)  though  the 
laft  of  this  commodity  from  Lunenbourg  and  Haran  is  only 
twelve  tons. 

Elbing's  weights  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Dantzick. 

Stetin's  fchippond  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
its  pierre  twenty-one  pounds,  the  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  making  one  hundred  pounds  of  Paris.  The  hun- 
dred of  fait  from  France,  yields  here  ten  lafts. 

Lubeck,  the  fchippond  here  is  three  hundred  pounds, 
divided  into  twenty  liefponds  of  fifteen  pounds  each  ;  and 
one  hundred  pounds  of  this  place  make  ninety-five  pounds 
one-fourth  of  Pans,  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  Paris  one 
hundred  and  five  pounds  of  Lubeck. 

Breflau,  one  hundred  pounds  of  this  place  make  eighty 
pounds  at  Paris,  and  one  hundred  pounds  Parifian  make 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  here. 

Bremen's  one  hundred  pounds  are  reckoned  equal  to 
ninety-feven  pounds  of  Paris,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
of  Paris  are  efteemed  one  hundred  and  three  pounds  of 
Bremen. 

Naumbourg  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  weights  as  Leipfick, 
calculated  in  the  table. 

Erfort  computes  one  hundred  pounds- to  equal  ninety- 
two  pounds  of  Paris,  and  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  Pa- 
ris, make  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds  two- thirds 
here. 

Berne,  the  one  hundred  ,  pounds  here  are  computed  to 
make  ninety  pounds  of  Paris,  and  the  one  hundred  pounds 
of  Paris  to  make  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  of 
thefe. 
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Cologne's  one  hundred  pounds  make  ninety-fix  pounds 
2t  Paris,  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  Paris  are  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  four  pounds  here. 
Ghent,      i 
Bruffels,     (      correfpond    exailly    in    weights   with 

Malines,    (  Antwerp. 

Bruges,     J 

Lifle,  one  hundred  pounds  of  this  place  make  eighty- 
eight  pounds  three  fourths  of  Paris,  and  one  hundred 
pounds  of  Paris  make  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds 
here. 

St.  Malo  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  its  weights  equal 
with  thofe  of  Paris,  though  by  fome  reckoned  to  be  two 
per  cent.  lefs. 

Bayonne  has  its  weights  equal  with  thofe  of  Paris  ;  and 
at  Lyons  two  forts  of  weights  are  in  ufe  ;  thofe  of  the  city, 
by  which  all  fpecies  of  grofs  goods  are  fold,  and  whofe 
pound,  confifting  of  fixteen  ounces,  only  makes  fourteen 
ounces  mark  weight:  the  other  for  filk  only,  containing 
fifteen  ounces  the  mark,  fo  that  one  hundred  pounds  of 
filk  make  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds  city  weight. 

•Genoa,  this  city  has  five  forts  of  weights,  the  firff  called 
the  great  weight,  ufed  in  the  cuftom-houfe ;  the  fecond 
cafli  weights,  for  plate  and  coin  ;  the  third  cantaro,  or 
the  common  quintal,  by  which  are  weighed  grofs  goods 
that  are  fold ;  the  fourth  called  the  great  balance,  by  which 
raw  filks  are  weighed  ;  and  the  fifth  is  called  the  fmall  ba- 
lance, that  ferves  for  weighing  fine  goods. 

90|  rotoli  or  pounds,  great  weight 

100  rotoli  cafh  weight  /   make  100  lb 

100  rotoli  common  weight  >     of  Paris 

144.  lb,  great  balance 

153  lb.  fmall  balance 

Rome,  one  hundred  pounds  of  this  city,  make  wilhin 
a  trifle  feventy-one  pounds  one-half  at  Paris,  and  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  Paris  make  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
of  Rome. 

At  Leghorn  they  make  ufe  of  two  forts  of  weights,  viz. 
great  and  fmall. 

li.'  r     n       ■  u   i  of  Leghorn,  make  ioolb.  of  Paris. 
1401b.  fmall  weight   J  °        ' 

The  quintal  is  reckoned  varioufly,  according  to  the 
fpecie  of  goods  fold  by  it,  viz.  the  quintal  of  Roman  al- 
lum,  of  poorjack,  dried  and  pickled  herrings,  and  failed 
falmon,  is  fold  here  by  that  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  quintal  for  fugars  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
pounds,  and  for  wool  and  fifti  one  hundred  and  fixty 
pounds. 

Florence  has  the  fame  weights  as  at  Leghorn. 

Lucca  has  likewife  two  forts  of  weights,  viz. 
Great  weight,  of  which  94!  rotoli,  or  pounds  1  makeioolb. 
Small  weight,  of  which  I4ii-rotoli,  or  pounds  J      of  Paris. 

Palermo   in  Sicily  ufes   alfo  two  forts   of  weights,  of 
which, 
100  rotoli,  great  weight  1  make  a  trifle  c  141 1  lb.  }    fP    . 
100  lb.  fmall  weight      J     lefs  than    \    65   lb.  J orrarls- 

At  Venice  the  weights  are  likewife  different,  the  pound 
of  the  fmall  weight  confifting  only  of  twelve  ounces,  and 
the  pound  of  the  great  weight  i8||  of  the  fame  ounces; 
or  it  is  otherwife  reckoned  that 

100  lb.  great  weight  make  158     lb.  fmall  weight,  and 

100  lb.  fmall  weight  63-i  lb.  great  weight; 

100  lb.  great  weight  )       k;       C  95i  1°.  ?   of  Pari, 
100  lb.  fmall  weight  Jmaklng  \bo     lb.  J  of  rarls' 
And  100  lb.  of  Paris  make  at  S  104  lb.  great  weight, 
Venice  l  166  lb.  fmall  weight. 

Bologne,  one  hundred  pounds  of  this  place  make  fixty 
fix  pounds  at  Paris,  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  Paris  make 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds  one- half  of  Bologne. 

Bergame,  like  Venice,  has  two  forts  of  weights,  viz. 
great  and  fmall ;  this  latter  has  only  twelve  ounces  to  the 
pound,  and  the  great  has  thirty  ounces  or  two  and  a  half 
fmall  pounds.  The  fmall  ferves  for  weighing  filk,  cochi- 
neal, indigo,  wax,  and  other  drugs  ;  and  the  great  for 
wool,  and  other  grofs  goods 

100  lb.  fmall  weight  1  of  Bergame,  C    59    lb.  J    of    Paris 
100  lb.  great  weight  J       make        \  147-  lb.  J      and 

100  lb.  of  Paris,  makes  l1^lb-fmal'we!gbt  lofBergame. 
J    frtslb.  great  weight  J  a 


The  weights  of  Naples  are  the  fame  with  thefe  of 
Bergame. 

Smyrna  ufes  the  cantar,  or  quintal,  with  its  fractions 
for  the  weight  of  goods. 

The  quintal  weighs  forty- five  oques,  or  okkes,  or  one 
hundred  routels. 

The  barmen  makes  fix  oques, 

The  fechie  two  ditto, 

The  routel  makes  one  hundred  and  eighty  dragmes, 

The  oque  four  hundred  ditto. 

The  quintal  of  one  hundred  routels  or  forty-five  oques 
as  above,  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of 
Paris ;  on  which  footing  one  hundred  pounds  of  Paris 
makes  about  eighty-feven  five-feventh  routels  of  Smyrna. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  oque  weighs  a  trifle  more  than 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  Paris,  but  this  is  according  to  the 
goods  weighed  by  ir. 

Constantinople  has  the  heavieft  weights  in  all  the  Le- 
vant, though  they  are  diftinguifhed  as  at  Smyrna.  The 
quintal  confifts  of  forty-five  oques,  and'the  oque  of  four 
hundred  dragmes,  correfponding  to  2,?^  lb.  of  Paris. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  quintal  rc  r  " 
Conffantinople  weighs 


lit 


r'5°7 

}    98  v  dragmes. 

C.II2J 


81   lb.  of  Venice. 
60  lb.  of  Leghorn. 
Being  divided  into  rottes,  oques  batmens,  &c.  as  at 
Smyrna. 

At  Aleppo,  they  make  ufe  of  diverfe  forts  of  weights,  viz. 

The  quintal,  or  cantar,  of  one  hundred  rottels,  each 
confifting  of  feven  hundred  and  twenty  dragmes. 

The  furlo,  which  is  27^  rottels. 

The  rottel,  with  which  moft  goods  are  weighed  contain- 
ing (as  above)  feven  hundred  and  twenty  dragmes,  which 
make  4-^  lb.  of  Paris. 

The  rottel  for  weighing  the  filks  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  of  feven  hundred  dragmes,  and  weighs  4I-J  lb. 
of  Paris. 

The  rottel  for  weighing  Perfian  filks,  legi  de  burma, 
ardaffe,  and  ardaffete,  contains  fix  hundred  and  eighty 
dragmes,  and  weighs  4*-£.  lb.  of  Paris. 

The  damaffin  rottel,  with  which  brafs,  lattin  wire,  am- 
ber, camphire,  benzoin,  fpikenard,  balm  of  Mecca,  and 
aloes  wood,  are  weighed,  contains  fix  hundred  dragmes, 
and  makes  3^.  lb.  of  Paris. 

The  ok,  or  oque,  weighs  four  hundred  dragmes. 

The  metical,  with  which  pearls  and  ambergreafe  are 
weighed,  is  i~  dragme. 

1  lb.  of  Paris  t      ,  ( 156 

1  lb,  fmall  weight  of  Venice  C"1*]6 
1  lb.  great  weight  of  ditto       }    Aleppo 

The  quintal  of  Tripoli  make  ii  quintal  of  Aleppo  of 
feven  hundred  and  twenty  dragmes. 

At  Seyda  (the  ancient  Sidon)  two  forts  of  weights  are 
in  ufe,  viz. 

The  rottel  damaffin,  or  damafquin,  by  which  all  forts 
of  filks  and  cotton  thread  are  fold  ;  it  is  reckoned  fix  hun- 
dred dragmes,  which  make  3I.  lb.  of  Paris.  And  the  acre, 
by  which  moft  of  the  grofs  goods  are  fold,  equal  t0  4-ilb. 
of  Paris. 

Alexandria  makes  ufe  of  a  cantar  or  quintal  for  the 
weighing  of  goods,  which  varies  according  to  the  different 
fpecies  weighed  by  it,  as  for  fome  it  confifts  only  of  one 
hundred  rottels,  and  for  others,  105,  no,  II2[-,  115, 
120,   125,   130,  and  133. 

The  rottel  farfarin  is  144  dragmes,  too  of  which  rottels 
are  reckoned  equal  to  125  lb.  of  Leghorn. 

The  rottel  gerouin  is  312  dragmes. 

The  okke,  or  oque  is  400  dragmes. 

The  cantar,  or  quintal  of  100  rottels,  is  fuppofed  equal 
to  I20lb.  of  Paris. 

Rofetto  has  its  weights  the  fame  as  thofe  laft  mentioned 
of  'Alexandria. 

Grand  Cairo  make  ufe  of  the  quintal,  or  cantar  of  100 
rottels,  for  the  weighing  moft  of  its  goods,  reckoned 
equal  to  881b.  of  Paris;  though  a  quintal  of  coffee  yields 
95  lb.  at  Amfterdam,  which  are  (as  has  been  obferved) 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  Paris. 

Thefe  are  all,  or  at  leaft  the  principal  places  of  trade, 
whofe  weights  are  not  mentioned  in  the  fubfequent  table, 
fo  that  we  have  nothing  more  to  add  on  this  fubje<ft. 
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WELD,  or  Wold,  a  plant  ufed  by  the  dyers  to  give 
a  yellow  colour,  and,  for  this  reafon,  called  in  latin  luteola, 
ofluteus,  yellow. 

This  plant  is  fown  in  a  light  ground,  in  the  month  of 
March  or  September,  and  is  ripe  in  June  or  July.  In  hot 
countries,  it  is  frequently  dry  enough,  when  gathered; 
but  in  the  colder,  care  muft  be  taken  to  dry  it.  Great 
circumfpeclion  is  to  be  ufed,  that  it  be  not  gathered  be- 
fore thorough  ripe,  asalfo  to  prevent  its  getting  wet,  when 
gathered. 

Weld,  is  much  cultivated  in  Kent,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
London  dyers.  With  the  help  of  pot-afhes,  it  yields  a 
deep  lemon  colour ;  but  either  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
proportion  put  into  the  tindlure,  or  by  taking  from  it  a 
{lighter  tinfture,  it  ferves  to  dye  all  colours  between  white 
and  deep  yellow.  Its  dye  will  hold  well,  unlefs  againft 
urine  and  tartarous  liquors. 

WESTMONY,  and  Iceland  fifhing  {hips,  may  not 
proceed  on  their  voyage  till  the  10th.  of  March  yearly, 
upon  forfeiture  of  {hips  and  fifh,   15  Car.  II.  c.  16.  f.  1. 

WESTMORELAND.  The  produBs  of  this  county 
are  but  few,  though  what  the  foil  denies,  is  fupplied  by  the 
induftry  of  the  natives ;  as  at  Kendal  and  Kerby  Lonfdale 
the  manufactures  of  cloths,  druggets,  ferges,  rugs,  pennif- 
tons,  duffels,  cottons,  hats,  and  {lockings,  are  very  con- 
fiderable; fo  that  notwithftanding  its  terrene  infertility, 
that  of  its  looms  furnifhes  a  very  handfome  part,  both  to 
the  home  and  foreign  trade. 

WESTPHALIA  in  Germany.  This  circle  ftretches 
along  the  weft  fide  of  the  Wefer,  from  the  German  ocean 
on  the  north,  to  Heffia  on  the  fouth,  and  between  Lower 
Saxony,  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  weft. 
The  air,  efpecially  in  the  north  part,  is  very  cold,  and 
great  part  of  the  foil  marfhy  and  barren ;  however,  it  has 
plenty  of  corn  and  pafture,  but  the  fruit  is  very  ordinary, 
and  ufed  chiefly  to  feed  the  hogs,  which  are  numerous,  and 
of  an  excellent  kind ;  fo  that  the  bacon  they  fend  abroad 
is  very  muchefteemed.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  domini- 
ons or  provinces. 

Ofnaburg,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  bifhopric  of  that 
name,  is  a  neat  well-built  city:  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
very  induftrious,  not  only  breed  abundance  of  hogs  and 
other  cattle,  but  have  a  confiderable  trade  in  making  linen, 
in  brewing  a  palatable,  though  thick  fort  of  beer,  called 
bufe,  and  in  baking  the  beft  white  bread  in  Weftphalia. 

Oldenburg  has  a  good  trade  by  barges,  which  come  up 
from  the  Wefer  to  its  bridge. 

Pyrmont,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters,  lies  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Hanover.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  county.  There 
is  a  great  refort  of  German  and  other  nobility  hither  to 
drink  the  waters,  which  are  preferred  even  to  thofe  of  the 
Spa,  and  exported  far  abroad  from  Bremen,  to  which  they 
are  carried  by  the  Wefer. 

Litde  is  of  note  alfo  for  its  medicinal  fountain,  for  which 
it  is  much  frequented.  This  commonly  goes  by  the  name 
of  Pyrmont  water. 

Hoxter,  on  the  river  Wefer,  is  a  fair  confiderable  trad- 
ing town. 

Soejl  is  a,  populous  city  on  the  river  Arfe,  but  having  no 
trade  is  notvery  rich. 

Dortmund,  though  a  fmall  place,  is  rich  and  populous, 
having  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  communication  with  the 
Rhine  by  its  river  Empfer. 

Cleve,  the  metropolis  of  the  dutchy  of  that  name,  is  fo 
called  from  its  fituation  among  cliff's,  and  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maefe,  is  one  of  the 
fined  countries  of  Germany.  It  is  now  fmall,  but  well- 
built  and  peopled.  The  river  Hel,  which  runs  by  the 
foot  of  its  caftle,  is  navigable  by  fmall  veffels  to  the  Rhine. 

Emmerick  is  a  large,  rich,  beautiful  town,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  eaft  iide  of  the  Rhine,  and  has  a  pretty  good 
trade. 

Calcar,  on  the  river  Men,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine, 
foon  after  it  was  built  grew  populous  and  rich,  by  a  trade 
in  linen;  but  fince  one  of  its  dukes  built  a  vaft  granary 
here,  for  the  boors  to  bring  their  corn  to,  it  has  been 
more  confiderable  for  making  malt  and  beer. 

Wefel,  called  Nether  Wefel,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  Upper 
Wefel,  in  the  electorate  of  Treves,  ftands  on  the  call  fide 
of  the  Rhine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lippe.  It  is 
nnt  only  a  large  and  well-built  town,  but  populous,  and 
well  feated  for  trade.     It  grew  rich  by   the  concourfe  of 


merchants,  who  fled  hither  from  the  perfection  in  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands. 

Duifburg  is  a  fmall  city  on  the  Roer,  which  falls  a 
little  lower  into  the  Rhine.  Fairs  were  held  in  the  town 
formerly,  which  brought  a  great  trade  to  it,  but  are  fince 
removed  to  Frankfort. 

Dufjeldorp  has  its  name  from  the  little  river  Duffel,  that 
here  falls  into  the  Rhine.  The  town  is  large  and  well  built. 
Here  are  three  weekly  markets  for  corn,  which  is  import- 
ed hither  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  exported  in  great 
quantities  to  Cologne,  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Solingen,  a  fmall  city  on  the  river  Wipper,  is  only  noted 
for  making  good  culler's  ware. 

Aken,  by  the  French  called  Aix  la  ChapeHe,  is  of  chief 
note  and  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  its  baths. 

The  adjacent  country  abounds  with  corn,  fruit,  and 
pafturage.  They  have  alfo  rich  coal  mines,  befides  others 
of  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  lapis  calamtnaris,  and 
are  well  fupplied  with  neceffaries  by  the  Rhine  and  Maefe. 

WETTERAW  in  Germany.  This  is  the  general 
name  of  the  country  that  lies  between  Heffe  on  the  north, 
the  river  Mayne  on  the  fouth,  the  Rhine  on  the  weft,  and 
the  county  of  Reineck  on  the  eaft.  The  principal  domi- 
nions of  it  are, 

The  County  of  Najfau,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Weftphalia ;  on  the  weft  by  Berg,  Triers,  and  the.  Rhine  ; 
on  the  eaft  by  Heffe  and  Solms;  and  the  electorate  of 
Mentz  on  the  fouth.  The  foil  and  product  of  it  is  various. 
In  feveral  parts  they  have  good  mines  of  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  other  metals. 

Dilemberg  on  the  river  Dilla,  has  a  good  trade  in  cattle 
and  woollen  goods. 

Sigen,  near  which  there  is  a  very  good  iron  mine,  ftands 
on  the  river  Siega. 

Embs  is  noted  for  its  baths. 

Herborn,  upon  the  river  Dilla,  is  a  city  of  a  pretty  good 
trade  in  cotton  and  woollen  cloths. 

Wijbaedn  is  an  ancient  large  town  frequented  by  reafon 
of  famous  hot  baths  in  it,  from  whence  it  has  the  name. 

Hanau,  the  capital  of  a  county  or  divifion  fo  called, 
ftands  pleafantly  on  the  river  Kintz,  and  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  neatefl  and  moft  regularly  built  towns  in  Germany; 
it  is  much  frequented  by  merchants  of  feveral  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  French  and  Dutch.  The  Walloons  here  have 
eftablifhed  feveral  manufactures,  viz.  woollen-ftuffs,  fnuff, 
&c. 

But  the  chief  of  the  imperial  and  free  cities  in  Wette- 
raw,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  Frankfort.  It  is  a  large, 
populous,  and  rich  city;  it  has  a  great  trade  by  the  Mayne 
and  the  Rhine,  and  feveral  other  rivers  which  fall  into  them, 
and  is  very  well  fituate  for  bringing  corn  and  wine  in  abun- 
dance from  the  Palatinate  and  Franconia.  It  has  two  an- 
nual fairs,  frequented  by  merchants  with  all  forts  of  com- 
modities, particularly  books  from  moil  parts  of  Europe, 
of  which  they  diftribute  printed  catalogues;  fo  that  there 
is  greater  choice  here  than  in  any  other  town  in  Chriften- 
ddm,  during  their  mart,  which  lafts  three  weeks. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  city  is  a  fpacious  horfe-fair  or 
market,  where  a  vaft  number  of  good  horfes  are  fold  to 
the  French  king,  and  the  neighbouring  princes,  particu- 
larly the  former,  who  buys  fome  thoufands  in  a  year  to  re- 
mount his  cavalry.     The  Jews  are  the  chief  jockies-. 

WEXFORD,  is  very  fruitful,  and  produces  plenty  of 
corn  and  grafs ;  it  likewife  abounds  in  cattle;  and  Wex- 
ford, the  borough  town,  was  formerly  reckoned  the  chief 
city  in  all  Ireland ;  and  though  it  is  not  fo  now,  yet  it  con- 
tinues a  place  of  good  trade,  having  a  very  commodious 
haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Urem  or  Slany,  to  which 
belonged  in  1723,  twenty-one  fhips  (with  fix  hundred  and 
forty  tuns.) 

WEYMOUTH  and  MELCOMBE  REGIS.  The 
preamble  of  22  Geo.  II.  fets  forth,  that  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, burgeffes  and  commonalty  of  ihe  borough  and  town 
of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  in  the  county  of 
Dorfet,  have,  for  time  immemorial,  received,  and  been 
'entitled  to  receive,  petty  cuftoms,  or  wharfage  duties, 
upon  the  importation  and  exportation  of  all  goods  and 
merchandizes  into,  and  out  of,  the  harbour  of  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  Regis,  and  alfo  harbour  dues,  and  ballad 
duty;  which  feveral  duties  bave  been  conftantly  under  the 
management  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  of  the  faid 
town,  as  truftees  anJ  managers,  and  have  been  applied 
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for  repairing  the  harbour,  quays,  and  wharfs,  and  other]  (hall  appoint;  and  if  any  mafter  of  any  veffel  (hall  fefufe' 
public  buildTngs  and  works,  within  the  faid  borough  and  I  to  comply  with  fuch  orders,  he  (hall  forfeit  forty  {hillings, 
town  :  and  whereas  of  late  years  feveral  perfons  have  refu-  &c. 
fed  to  pay  the  faid  duties,  and  have  been  induced  thereto, 
by  means  of  the  great  difficulties,  in  fupporting  by  ftrict 
and  legal  evidence,  prefcriptive  claims  and  rights  to  duties 
on  each  particular  fpecies  of  goods,  and  the  precife  fums 
payable  for  the  fame;  and  although  the  faid  corporation, 
in  fupport  of  their  right,  have  brought  feveral  actions,  and 
obtained  verdicts  of  damages,  by  which  their  right,  in  ge- 
neral hath  been  eftablifhed ;  yet,  by  the  expences  in  car- 
rying on  fuch  fuits,  and  the  many  evafions  and  refufals  of 
payment,  the  fund  for  the  repairing  of  the  faid  harbour, 
quays,  and  wharfs,  and  other  publick  buildings  and  works, 
hath  been  considerably  leffened  ;  and  the  faid  wharfs,  &c 
will  be  entirely  deftroyed,  if  not  timely  prevented  :  for 
remedy  whereof,  It  is  enailed,  that,  from  and  after  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  1749,  the  refpective  rates,  duties 
and  cuftoms,  enumerated  in  the  fchedules  hereunto  annex- 
ed, (hall  be  paid  by  all  perfons  whatfoever,  on  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  all  goods,  wares,  merchandizes, 
and  commodities,  into,  and  out  of,  the  faid  harbour  of 
Weymouth  and  Mekombe  Regis,  and  for  all  veffels  com- 
ing into  the  faid  harbour,  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  &c. 
of  the  faid  town  and  borough  ;  and  no  other  rates  what- 
foever, either  under  the  denomination  of,  or  under  a  claim 
to,  a  wheelage  duty  or  otherwife;  and  the  faid  fchedules 
are  to  be  deemed  as  part  of  this  act;  and  the  faid  corpora- 
tion are  impowered  to  meet,  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
appoint,  under  their  hands,  a  collector  of  the  rates,  a 
quay  mafter,  and  a  treafurer,  and  to  remove  them  at  plea- 
fure;  and  alfo  to  appoint  each  of  the  faid  officers  fuch  a  rea- 
fonable  falary,  as  they  (hall  think  proper,  out  of  the  rates, 
not  exceeding  two  (hillings  in  the  pound  of  the  money 
refpedtively  received  by  them. 

The  faid  magiftrates  (hall  be  anfwerable  for  the  acts  and 
receipts  of  the  faid  officers,  and  (hall  take  fecurity  of  each 
of  them,  &c. 

The  collectors  and  treafurers  (hall  keep  books,  and  the 
faid  magiftrates  (hall  meet  yearly,  on  the  Friday  next  after 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  between  eight  and  twelve  in 
the  forenoon,  in  the  Guild-hall  of  the  town  of  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  Regis,  (or  oftner  if  they  (hall  think  fit) 
and  (hall  then  fummon  the  faid  officers,  and  audit  their 
accounts,  &c. 

The  duties  and  cuftoms  impofed  by  this  aft,  upon  im- 
portation, may  be  demanded  bythe  faid  magiftrates,  their 
collector,  &c.  either  of  the  refpective  proprietors,  or  from 
the  keeper  of  any  warehoufe,  wherein  the  goods  (hall  be 
depofited,  upon  the  firft  landing,  or  to  whom  the  fame 
(hall  be  delivered,  or  who  (hall  take  charge  thereof,  or 
(hall  carry  off  the  fame  from  the  wharfs  or  quays,  at  the 
election  of  the  perfons  authorized  to  receive  the  fame ; 
and  alfo  the  duties  and  cuftoms  upon  exportation  of  goods, 
(except  for  fuch  (tone  only  as  (hall  be  taken  out  of  one 
vefTel  into  another  in  the  faid  harbour)  may  be  demanded 
from  the  waggoner,  carter,  carrier,  or  other  perfons  bring- 
ing, or  delivering  the  fame  on  board,  at  the  option  of  the 
receiver  of  the  faid  rates;  and  alfo  the  duties  upon  veffels, 
coming  into  the  faid  harbour;  and  for  fuch  ftone  as  (hall 
be  taken  out  of  one  veffel  into  another  in  the  faid  harbour, 
may  be  demanded  of  themafters,  or  perfons  having  charge 
of  fuch  (hips.' 

On  nonpayment  of  the  rates  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  demand,  the  faid  magiftrates  are  impowered  to  fue 
for  and  recover  the  fame  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint, 
or  information,  in  any  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter,   &c.   ' 

All  matters  of  veffels,  coming  into,  or  going  out  of 
the  faid  harbour,  (hall,  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
delivered  to  the  collector,  at  his  requeft,  his  wharfage 
bill,  or  a  true  account  of  all  goods  on  board,  and  (hall 
permit  him  to  take  a  copy  thereof,  at  his  own  expence, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  for  every  fuch 
offence,  &c. 

The  quay  matters,  for  the  more- commodious  loading 
and  unloading  veffels,  or  taking  in,  or  calling  out  ballaft, 
fhall  order  all  mafters,  and  other  perfons  having  charge  of 
any  veffels,  lying  in  the  faid  port  or  harbour,  to  ftation, 
anchor,  and  moor  the  fame,  in  fuch  proper  births,  near 
unto,    or   adjoining  the   faid  wharfs  or  quays,  as   they 


As  often  as  any  damage  (hall  happen  to  be  done  to  the 
bridge,  wharfs,  or  quays,  by  any  veffel  breaking  loofe 
from  their  moorings,  through  default  of  the  mariners, 
the -mayor,  &c.  or  any  three  of  them,  upon  the  fame  be- 
ing notified  to  them  upon  oath,  (hall  detain  fuch  veffel  till 
the  damage  be  afcertained,  and  adjufted  by  three  indifferent 
perfons  upon  oath  ;  and,  if  it  (hall  appear  to  them  that 
the  damage  lias  been  done  through  wilful  default  or  negle'ct, 
they  (hall  liquidate  the  fum  payable  for  the, fame,  and  re- 
turn their  adjudication,  figned  by  them,  unto  the,  mayor, 
&c.  who  (hall  thereupon  fummon  the  mafter  of  fuch  vef- 
fel, and  demand  payment;  and,  upon  nonpayment  there- 
of, within  three  days  after  demand,  they  fhall  diftrain  the 
veffel,  and  all  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture ;  and, 
within  three  days  after,  payment  not  being  then  'made, 
the  collector,  or  quay  mafter,  by  a  written  order  from  the 
mayor,  &c.  (hall  fell  the  fame,  &c. 

All  the  monies  to  be  raifed  by  this  act,  and  all  penalties 
and  forfeitures,  fhall  be  applied  in  cleanfing,'  and  keeping 
the  harbour  in  order,  and  for  keeping  the  bridge,  wharfs, 
quays,  and  other  public  buildings  and  works,  within  the 
faid  borough  and  town  in  repair,  as  the  faid  magiftrates 
fhall  think  requifite. 

None  (hall  be  exempted  from  keeping  fuch  wharfs  or 
quays  in  repair,  which  they  were  obliged  to,  by  tenure  or 
ufage,  &c.  before  the  making  of  this  act. 
This  act  fhall  be  deemed  a  publick  act,  he. 
WHALES,  whale-bone,  fins,    oil,  and  blubber,    the 
king's  prerogative  in  whales,   17  Ed.  II.  ft.  1.  c.  11. 

Whale-fins,  bones,  oil,  or  blubber,  where  to  pay  dou- 
ble aliens  cuftom,  12  Car.  II.  c.  iS.f.  5. 

Whale-bone,  cut,  except  in  fins,  may  not  be  imported, 
upon  forfeiture,  and  double  the  value,  g  and  io  W.  III. 
c.  26./  12. 

Mafters  of  (hips  knowing  thereof,  forfeit  fifty  pounds, 
4  and  5  Ann.  c.  12./.6. 

The  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  found,  forfeits  thirty  pounds, 
befides  the  goods  and  double  the  value,  4  and  5  Ann.  c. 
12.  f.  6. 

Poof  of  being  cut  beyond  the  feas,  not  to  lie  on  the 
feizure,  &c.  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  12.  f.  6. 

Encouragement  of  the  whale  fiftiery  in  the  gulf,  &c. 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coafts  in  America,  4  Geo. 
III.  c.  29.     See  Fishery. 

WHALE-BONE  MERCHANT.  There  are  but 
few  of  this  bufinefs.  They  buy  the  whale-fin  or  whale- 
bone, chiefly  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  the  Englifh  merchants 
engaged  in  the  whale- bone  fifhery.  Thefe  fins  are  prepared 
for  the  (hops,  by  being  boiled  in  a  very  large  'copper ; 
when,  being  taken  out  while  hot,  they  are  cut  into  pieces, 
and  fplit  by  being  put  into  a  vice,  where  the  workman 
follows  the  grain  of  the  fin  with  the  knife.  The  whale- 
bone merchant,  however,  only  buys  the  whale-bone,  de- 
pofits  it  in  his  (hop,  or  warehoufe,  and  fells  it  in  pieces, 
by  wholefale  or  retail.  It  is  a  bufinefs  that  requires  nei- 
ther learning  nor  ingenuity  ;  and  no  other  qualification  is 
neceffary,  but  writing  and  the  knowledge  of  accounts. 
The  whale-bone  merchants  are  great  -kalers.  They  take 
from  fifty  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  with  an  appren- 
tice; who,  when  out  of  his  time,  will  require  from  five 
hundred  to  two  thoufand  pounds  to  fet  up  mafter.  They 
give  a  journeyman  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  a  year  and 
his  board. 
WHARFS.    See  Kays. 

WHEEL-WRIGHT.  Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  make 
both  the  bodies  and  wheels  of  carts  and  drays  :  but  have 
nothing  to  do  with  coach-wheels.  It  is  a  laborious  bufi- 
nefs that  requires  a  good  deal  of  ftrength.  The  wheel- 
wright takes  about  ten  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  who, 
generally  works  from  fix  till  nine.  He  gives  fifteen  or 
eighteen  (hillings  a  week  to  a  journeyman  ;  who,  will  re- 
quire about  two  hundred  pounds  to  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

WHIP-MAKER.  It  requires  fome  little  ingenuity  to 
be  a  complete  mafter  of  this  bufinefs.  Whips  are  made 
with  a  wooden  handle  and  whale-bone  covered  with  cat- 
gut ;  and  the  fmall  round  plate  at  the  top  is  furniflied  by 
the  fadler's  founder.  The  mafters  in  a  fmall  way,  who 
wotk  only  for  the  fadlers,  and  wholefale  tradefmen,  take 
12  K,  five 
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five  pounds  with  an  apprentice ;  but  the  more  confiderable 
dealers  will  not  take  lefs  than  twenty  pounds.  A  journey- 
man may  earn  from  ten  to  eighteen  millings  a  week ;  and 
it  will  require  five  hundred  pounds  and  upwards  to  ftock  a 
{hop  or  warehoufe; 

WIRLWIND,  a  wind  that  rifes  fuddenly,  is  exceed- 
ingly rapid  and  impetuous,  when  rifen,  but  is  foon  (pent. 
There  are  divers  forts  of  whirlwinds  diftinguiflied  by 
their  peculiar  names,  as  the  prefter,  which  is  a  violent 
wind  breaking  forth  with  flames  of  lightning. 

The  echnephia,  a  fudden  impetuous  wind,  breaking 
"out  of  fome  cloud,  frequent  in  the  Ethiopic  fea,  particu- 
larly about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  feamen  call 
them  travados.  The  echnephia  generally  accompanies 
the  prefter.-  The  exhydria  is  a  wind  burfting  out  of  a 
cloud  with  a  great  quantity  of  water.  A  typho  is  an  im- 
petuous wind,  running  rapidly  every  way,  and  fweeping 
all  round  the  place.  It  is  frequent  in  the  eaftern  ocean, 
efpecially  on  the  coafts  of  Siam,  China,  &c.  and  renders 
the  navigation  of  thofe  parts  exceeding  dangerous. 

WHITBY.  By  I  Ann.Ji.  i.  c.  19./  1.  from  the  firft 
of  May,  1702,  for  nine  years,  there  fhall  be  paid  unto 
the  truftees  herein  named,  viz.  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
Ralph  Boys,  and  others,  for  re-building  the  piers  of  the 
port  of  Whitby,  by  the  owners  of  every  fhip  that  (hall 
load  coals  at  the  port  of  Newcaftle,  or  at  Sunderland, 
Blithe,  Seaton  Sluce,  or  any  other  member  of  the  faid 
port,  one  farthing  per  chaldron,  and  for  all  the  coals  land- 
ed within  the  port  of  Whitby,  for  every  chaldron,  town 
meafure,  fix-pence,  and  for  every  ton  weight  of  fait,  land- 
ed at  the  port  of  Whitby,  two  {hillings ;  and  for  every 
quarter  of  malt,  corn,  and  grain,  four-pence  ;  and  for  all 
foreign  goods  imported  in  Englifh  bottoms,  three-pence 
per  ton  ;  and  all  foreign  bottoms  importing  fuch  goods, 
fix-pence  per  ton;  and  for  all  butter  (hipped  off  from 
Whitby,  one  penny  per  firkin  j  for  all  dried  fifh  and  mud 
fifh,  (hipped  off  from  Whitby,  one  penny  per  fcore ;  for 
all  barrelled  fifh  fo  (hipped  off,  per  barrel,  three- pence. 
Every  Englifli  (hip,  which  (hall  enter  within  the  piers, 
(hall  pay  one  (hilling ;  and  for  every  top  of  fuch  (hips, 
four-pence  ;  and  all  foreign  (hips  two  (hillings ;  and  for 
every  top  of  fuch  fhip  four-pence,  &c. 

All  money  received  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  (hall  be  em- 
ployed for  the  re-building  and  repairing  the  (aid  piers,  ex- 
cept the  charge  of  collecting,  &c. 

If  the  duties  (hall  raife  fix  thoufand  pounds  over  and 
above  the  charge  of  collecting  and  intereft,  the  duty  of  one 
farthing/>er  chaldron  upon  coals  (hall  ceafe. 

All  (hips  Englifh  built,  and  manned  according  to  the 
ait  of  navigation,  belonging  to  Great  Yarmouth,  (hall 
be  free  from  the  faid  duty  of  one  farthing/w  chaldron  ;  fo 
as  the  matter  of  fuch  (hip,  or  fome  marriner  on  his  be- 
half, produce  a  certificate  made  upon  oath  before  the  bai- 
liffs of  Yarmouth,  that  fuch  (hips  does  belong  to  Yarmouth, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  owners  of  the  major 
part  of  fuch  (hip. 

Continued  until  the  firft  of  May,  1723,  by  7  Ann,  and 
by  7  Geo.  I.  the  duties  before  granted  (except  the  faid  duty 
of  one  farthing  per  chaldron)  were  made  perpetual ;  and 
by  8  Geo.  II.  it  was  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  firft 
of  June,  1 73Si  the  faid  duty  of  one  farthing  per  chaldron 
by  1  Anne,  (hould  be  revived  for  the  term  of  thirty-one 
years,  to  commence  from  the  firft  of  June,  1735.  And 
to  rebuild  or  repair  the  Eaft  and  Weft  piers  of  the  faid  har- 
bour, an  additional  duty  of  a  farthing  per  chaldron  is 
granted  by  23  Geo.  II.  to  be  paid  from  and  after  the  firft 
of  June,  1750,  for  thirty-one  years,  by  all  veffels  load- 
ing or  (hipping  coals  at  the  port  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne, 
or  at  Sunderland,  Blythe,  Seaton  Sluice,  Cullercoats,  or 
any  other  harbour,  colliery,  or  place,  reputed  a  member 
of  the  port  of  Newcaftle,  &c. 

WHITE,  one  of  the  colours  of  natural  bodies.  See 
the  article  Colour . 

:gJVhite,  is  a  compofition  of  all  the  colours  ;  it  being  de- 
monstrated by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  thofe  bodies  only  ap- 
pear white,  which  equally  reflect  all  the  coloured  rays. 
WHITE  LEAD.     See  Lead. 
WHITE-PEPPER.    See  Pepper. 
Spanijh  White,  a  beautiful   white   colour,  made  of 
a  folution  of  bifmuth  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  precipitated  by 
fait  water. 


WHITE-ASHES,  may  not  be  (hipped,  nor  conveyed 
towards  parts  beyond  the  feas,  upon  forfeiture  of  fix  (hil- 
lings and  eight-pence  per  bufhel,  2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  26. 

WHITE- HAVEN.  Whereas  the  town  of  White- 
haven, in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  is,  of  late  years, 


greatly  improved  in  trade  and  (hipping,  and  is  yet  capa- 
ble of  farther  improvements  therein,  to  the  great  advance- 
ment of  her  majefty's  revenue,  the  increafe  of  (hipping 
and  navigation,  and  the  benefit  of  the  faid  inhabitants, 
and  of  the  adjacent  country,  if  the  harbour  of  the  faid  town 
can  be  preferved,  and  was  enlarged  and  regulated  in  a 
proper  manner:  and  whereas  the  application  of  the  ac- 
cuftomed  duties,  befides  feveral  very  confiderable  Aims, 
are  found  infufKcient  to  defray  the  growing  charges  of 
maintaining  the  faid  harbour,  and  of  making  fuch  new 
works  as  are  ft  ill  necefTary  for  fecuring  it :  to  the  end 
therefore  that  fuch  courfe  may  be  for  ever  eftablifhed  as 
(hall  be  effectual  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid. 

It  is  enacted  by  7  Ann,  that  all  that  precinft,  included 
within  the  limits  and  bounds  herein  after  expreffcd,  viz. 
beginning  at  the  wharf,  on  the  north-weft  end  of  Marl- 
borough-ftreet,  and  from  hence,  in  a  line  north-eaft  and 
by  north,  till  the  middle  of  Lowther-ftreet,  open  upon 
it,  and  from  thence  in  a  (height  line  parallel  to  the  range 
of  the  fame  ftreet,  directly  to  the  low-water  mark,  from 
thence,  by  the  low-water  mark  to  the  rock  whereon  the 
new  mole  is  begun  to  be  erected,  and  fo  along  the  faid 
rocks,  by  the  low-water  mark,  till  it  anfwer  the  line  of 
the  faid  mole,  from  thence  along  that  line  till  it  comes 
up  to  the  faid  mole,  and  fo  along  the  fame  mole,  till  it 
join  upon  the  old  pier  at  the  platform,  and  from  thence, 
including  the  faid  platform,  along  the  new  wharf,  till  it 
meet  with  the  whaif  of  the  weft  ftrand,  near  the  houfe 
of  Mary  Addifon,  widow,'  from  thence,  along  the  fame 
wharf  by  the  cuftomhoufe  key,  in  a  (freight  line  to  the 
weft  fide  of  the  timber-yard,  and  fo  along  the  wall  of 
the  faid  yard,  to  the  north-weft  corner  thereof,  and  from 
thence  by  the  north-weft  wall  of  the  fame  yard  to  the 
wharf  where  it  began,  as  the  fame  has  lately  been  fet  out 
and  bounded,  is,  and  (hall  be  from  henceforth  for  ever, 
the  harbour  of  Whitehaven  aforefaid,  and  appropriated 
to  the  lying,  anchoring,  and  mooring  of  all  fuch  (hips, 
veffels,  and  boats,  as  (hall  have  occafion,  at  any  time  or 
times  hereafter,  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame,  and  to  no  other 
ufe  or  purpofe  whatfoever. 

No  houfes,  enclofures,  or  buildings  whatfoever,  fhall, 
at  any  time  hereafter,   be  made  nearer  the  faid  harbour, 
than   is  hereafter  limited,  viz.     On   the  Weft  Strand, 
nearer  than  the  prefent  houfes,  &c.  there,  on  the  new 
wharf  between  Mrs.  Addifon's   houfe,   and   the    north- 
eaft  corner  of  Henry  Walker's  ground-plot,   nearer  than 
the  range  of  the  faid  houfe  and  ground,  and  from  thence 
to  the  iron  oar  deaths,  nearer  than  forty-eight  yards  at 
Henry  Walker's,  drawn  to  forty  yards,  at  the  faid  deaths ; 
from  thence  to  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the  faid  deaths, 
nearer  than  the  eaft  range  of  the  fame,  and  from  thence 
to  the  anchor-fmith's,  nearer  than  eighteen  yards,  and 
from  hence  to  the  platform,   nearer  than  the  range  of 
Hewfon's  fmithy,  and  from  the  platform  along  the  new 
mole,  to  the  elbow  of  the  faid  mole,  nearer  than  twelve 
yards,  and  from  thence  to  the  low-water  mark,  nearer 
than  a  line  ftretching  to  the  north-weft,  and  along  the 
counter  mole  intended  to  be  made  on  the  north-eaft  fide 
of  the  faid  harbour,  nearer  than  the  range  of  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  Lowther-ftreet,  nor  from  thence  to  the  timber- 
yard,  nearer  than  fifteen  yards ;    but  that  all  the  fpace  a- 
forefaid  (hall  be  left  free   and   open  for  the  erefting  of 
pods  for  the  mooring  of   (hips  and  veffels,  and  for  the 
other  ufes  of  common  wharfs  or  keys  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  (hipping  in  repairs  or  otherwife;   and  that  nothing 
fhall  be  taken  or  demanded,  for,  or  upon,  the  accounts 
of  wharfage,  for  the  ufe  of  any  of  the  faid  warfs  or  keys, 
nor  for  cranage  thereon,  unlefs  James  Lowther,  Efq;  or 
his  heirs,  &c.  and   eleven  or  more  of  the  truftees  herein 
after  appointed,  (hall  agree  to   erect  or  make  any  crane 
or  cranes,  or  other  engine,  on  the  faid  wharfs,  or  any  of 
them,  which  they  are  hereby  impowered   to  do,   as  they 
(hall  think  convenient,  for  the  better  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  any  goods,  in  which  cafe  a  reafonabie  cranage,  or 
recompence,  (hall  be  paid  for   the  ufes  of  the  faid  har- 
bour, 
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bour,  by  fuch  merchants,  or  others,  as  (hall  be  willing  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fame,  and  not  otherwife. 

Provided,  that  the  faid  James  Lowther,  his  heirs,  &c. 
lords  of  the  manor  of  St.  Bees,  in  the  faid  county  of  Cum- 
berland, fhall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  continue  the 
watch-houfe,  and  the  blockmaker's  fhop,  and  ftbre-room 
at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  repair  or  rebuild  the  fame,  and 
receive  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  to  his  and  their  own 
ufe. 

A  fufficient  way,  open  and  free  for  carts,  and  other 
carriages,  fhall  be  left  along  each  of  the  faid  wharfs,  and 
along  the  faid  pier,  and  through  the  wharf  between  Henry 
Walker's  ground  plot  and  the  irori  oar  fteaths,  from  the 
ground  of  the  faid  James  Lowther  behind  the  fame  wharf, 
not  lefs  than  three  yards,  next  adjoining  upon  the  faid 
fteaths ;  any  thing  in  this  act  contained  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

And  as  it  is  found  neceffary  to  compleat  and  finifh  the 
new  mole  aforefaid,  and  to  make  a  counter-mole  and  head 
on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  faid  harbour,  to  flrengthen 
and  repair  the  pier  with  a  new  bulwark  and  other  works, 
and  to  cleanfe  and  deepen  the  faid  harbour;  be  it  farther 
enaCted,  that,  in  lieu  of  the  aforefaid  accuftomed  duties  of 
anchorage,  which  have  been  heretofore  ufually  paid  (all 
which  duties  are  hereby  wholly  and  for  ever  taken  away 
and  difcharged)  there  fhall  be  paid,  from  and  after  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  1709,  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  then  next  enfuing,  the  feveral  rates  and  duties  herein 
after  mentioned,  viz.  One  half-penny  for  every  ton,  com- 
puting one  hundred  and  ninety-two  gallons,  Winchefler 
meafure,  to  the  ton,  for  all  coals  that  fhall  be  delivered  to 
be  put  on  board  any  (hip  or  veffel  in  the  faid  harbour  for 
exportation  ;  which  duty  on  coals  fhall  be  paid  by  the  maf- 
tcr  or  other  perfort,  who  fhall  have  the  rule  or  command 
of  fuch  fhip  or  veffel,  after  the  faid  coals  are  fo  {hipped, 
and  before  fuch  fbip  or  veffel  go  out  of  the  faid  harbour, 
and  fhall  be  difcounted  with  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  the 
faid  coals  out  of  the  price  of  the  fame ;  and  the  faid  matter, 
&c.  is  hereby  impowered  to  difcount  and  detain  the  faid  du- 
ty accordingly. 

There  fhall  be  paid,  for  all  goods  and  merchandize, 
•which  fhall  be  imported  arid  landed  or  difcharged  out  of 
any  fhip  or  veffel  in  the  faid  harbour,  from  and  after  the 
faid  twenty-fifth  of  March,  for,  and  during  all  the  term 
aforefaid,  the  feveral  rates  and  duties  following,  viz.  For 
every  hogfhead  of  tobacco  three-pence,  for  every  hogfhead 
of  fugar  fix- pence,  for  every  ton  of  wine,  brandy,  or 
other  excifeable  liquors,  two  (hillings,  for  every  ton  of 
hemp  or  flax  one  {hilling  and  fix-pence,  for  every  hundred 
of  deals  eight-pence,  for  every  laft  of  pitch  or  tar  eight- 
pence,  for  every  ton  of  iron  twelve-pence,  for  every  ton 
or  raft  of  other  timber  four- pence,  for  every  barrel  of  her- 
rings one-penny,  for  every  pack  of  linen,  containing  two 
hundred  weight,  computing  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
to  the  hundred  weight,  onefhilling;  and  proportionably 
for  every  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  faid  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes refpeftively,  and  for  all  other  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes fo  imported,  two-pence  in  every  twenty  {hillings 
of  the  value,  as  they  fhall  be  rated  and  charged  at  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe;  all  which  fums  of  money  and  duties  upon 
importation  fhall  be  paid  by  the  merchant,  or  other  per- 
fon,  into  whofe  cuftody  or  poffeffion,  or  by  whofe  order, 
the  faid  goods  and  merchandize  fhall  be  delivered. 

From  and  after  the  faid  twenty-fifth  of  March,  for, 
and  during  the  term  aforefaid,  every  mailer,  &c.  com- 
manding any  fhip  or  veffel,  fhall  pay  for  every  fuch  fhip 
or  veffel,  upon  her  arrival  at  the  faid  port  and  harbour  from 
any  other  port  or  place  in  the  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain 
or  Ireland,  the  fum  of  two-pence  per  ton,  and  from  any 
port  or  place  of  her  laft  difcharge  in  Europe,  other  than 
the  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  the  fum  of 
four-pence  per  ton;  and  frorri  any  port  or  place  of  her  laft 
difcharge  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  the  fum  of  eight- 
pence  per  ton,  according  to  the  tonage  of  each  {hip  or  vef- 
fel fo  arriving  there,  the  faid  tonage  to  be  admeafured  as  is 
defcribed  in  an  aft  the  5th  and  6th  of  Will,  and  Mar.  in- 
tituled, An  acl  for  granting  to  their  majejlies  feveral  rates 
and  duties  upon  tonage  of  Jhips,  &c. 

Provided,  that  for  every  fhip  or  veffel,  which,  during 
the  term  aforefaid,  {hall;  by  (trefs  Of  Weather,  be  drove 
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into  the  faid  harbour  of  Whitehaven;  or  fhall  otherwife 
come  into  the  fame  for  fecurity  or  prefervation  (the  faid 
port  or  harbour  not  being  the  port  of  their  difcharge  or 
lading)  there  {hall  be  paid  one  fourth  part  of  the  aforefaid 
duties  of  tonage  upon  {hipping,  according  to  the  ports  or 
places  from  whence  they  fhall  anive,  as  aforefaid,  refpec- 
tively  and  no  more. 

From  arid  after  the  expiration  of  the  aforefaid  term  of 
fourteen  years,  one-third  part  of  the  rates  and  duties  here- 
in before  charged  upon  the  tonage  of  fhips  and  veffels,  and 
no  more,  fhall  for  ever  continue  and  be  paid  in  manner, 
aforefaid,  for  the  perpetual  repairing,  cleanfing,  and  main- 
taining, of  the  faid  harbour  of  Whitehaven. 

And,  for  the  better  collecting  and  difpofing  of  the  feve- 
ral fums  of  money,  rates,  and  duties,  hereby  made  pay- 
able, as  well  after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  term,  as  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  it,  and  for  the  making  and  order- 
ing of  the  works  herein   before  enumerated,  and  for  the 
perpetual  good  order  and  regulation  of  the  harbour  afore- 
faid ;  be  it  enaCled,  that  the  faid  James  Lowther,  his  heirs 
and  affigns,  lords  of  the  manor  of  St.  Bees  aforefaid,  for 
the  time  being,  or,  in  his  or  their  abfence,  any  perfons 
deputed   by  them,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  fix 
other  perfons  to  be  likewife  nominated,  appointed,  and 
changed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  faid  James  Lowther, 
his  heirs  and  affigns  aforefaid,  under  their  hands  and  fealsi 
and  William  Feryes,  Clement  Nicholfon,  Thomas  Lut- 
widge,   Robert  Blacklock,   Elifha  Gale,   &c.  merchants, 
until  the  firft  Friday  in  the  month  of  Auguft,   17 16  ;  and 
if,  during  that  term,  any  of  them  happen  to  die  or  refign, 
then  fuch  perfon  and  perfons,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  fur- 
vivors  of  them  fhall  nominate  and  elect,  during  the  refidue 
of  the  faid  term,  and  from  thenceforth  fourteen  perfons  to 
be  chofen,  nominated,  and  appointed,  every  three  years, 
by  ballot,  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid 
town  of  Whitehaven,  at  the  time  of  fuch  election,  dealing 
by  way  of  merchandize  in  the  goods  fubjefted  to  the  pay- 
ments and  duties  aforefaid,  or  any  of  them  ;  or  being  maf- 
ter,  or  having  any  part  or  {hare,  not  lefs  than  one-  fixteenth> 
of  any  {hip  or  veffel  then  aftually  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Whitehaven;  the  firft  election  to  be  made  on  the  faid  firft 
Friday  in  Auguft,  1716,  aforefaid,  at  the  courthoufe  in 
the  town  of  Whitehaven  ;  and  fo,  from  time  to  time,  on 
every  firft  Friday  of  every  month  of  Auguft,    in  every 
third  year  after  the  faid  firft  election  fucceffively  for  ever, 
Jhallbe,  and  are  hereby  conftituted  and  appointed  truftees, 
for  the  ordering  and  directing  the  collection,  receipt,  and 
difpofal  of  the  fums  of  money  and  duties,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  fhall  become  due  and 
payable,  and  for  ordering  and  direfting  the  building,  and 
making  the  works  in  this  act  before  enumerated,  and  for 
deepening,  cleanfing,  and  regulating  the  faid  harbour  of 
Whitehaven,  in  fuch  manner  as  in  this  act  is  provided. 

And  to  the  end  the  faid  duties  and  payments  may  be  duly 
collected,  levied,  and  paid,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  aft,  it  is  further  enafied,  that  it  fhall 
be  lawful  for  eleven  or  more  of  the  faid  truftees,  to  chufe 
and  appoint  fuch  collectors  and  receivers  of  the  duties  and 
monies  payable  by  this  aft,  and  to  difplace  them,  and  ap- 
point others,  as  they  fhall  think  fit. 

Provided,  that  the  faid  truftees  take  for  fuch  collectors, 
&c.  good  and  fufficient  fecurity  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of 
their  refpective  duties,  &c. 

The  faid  colleftors  and  receivers  fhall  receive  for  their 
pains,  in  executing  their  offices;  fuch  fums  as  the  truftees 
fhall  think  fit,  not  exceeding  for  all  together,  izd.  in  the 
pound;  and  the  truftees  are  hereby  impowered  to  meet  on 
the  firft  Friday  in  the  month  of  June,  in  every  year  (or 
oftner,  if  they  think  fit)  at  the  courthoufe  in  Whitehaven, 
to  audit  the  faid  collectors,  &c.  accounts,  which,  with  all 
their  proceedings  relative  to  the  trufts,  fhall  be  fairly  entered 
into  books  provided  for  that  purpofe. 

All  the  fums  of  money  and  duties,  collected  by  virtue  of 
this-  act,  fhall  be  applied  and  difpofed  for  the  ufes  of  the 
faid  harbour,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  is  in  this  aft  directed, 
and  for  no  other  ufe,  intent,  or  purpofe  whatfoever,  viz. 
eleven  or  more  of  the  faid  truftees  fhall,  and  may,  from 
time  to  time,  direct  and  order  the  making  of  the  aforefaid 
works,  and  the  deepening  and  cleanfing  of  the  faid  har- 
bour, in  fuch  manner  as  they  fhall  think  moft  necefTary 

and 
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and  conducive  to  the  ends  and  purpofes  aforefaid,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act;  and  fhall 
likewife  order  and  direft  the  fixing  and  erecting  of  pofts 
for  mooring,  on  the  faid  pier  and  wharfs,  as  they  (hall 
think  expedient,  and  the  perpetual  repairing  of  the  faid 
pier,  moles,  wharfs,  and  mooring  pofts,  and  the  cleanfing 
and  maintaining  of  the  faid  harbour ;  and  fhall  order  the 
removal  of  all  annoyances  to  the  faid  harbour  and  wharfs, 
and  may  contract  with  workmen ;  butfirft  repay  the  char- 
ges of  paffing  this  aft,   &c. 

Provided  always,  that  no  other  walls,  enclofures,  or 
breaft- works,  but  what  are  directed  in  this  aft,  be  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  faid  harbour,  upon  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  without  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the 
faid  James  Lowther,  his  heirs,  &c.  and  of  feventeen,  or 
more,  of  the  reft  of  the  faid  truftees  for  the  time  being. 

And  be  it  further  enaeled,  that  no  fhip  fhall  unload  any 
ballaft  in  the  faid  harbour  in  the  night  time,  nor  throw 
any  thing  into  it,  either  of  ftone,  rubbifh,  &c.  There 
fhall  not  be  kept  any  fire,  nor  any  lighted  candle,  (except 
in  a  lanthorn,  or  in  cafe  of  neceflity)  on  board  any  fhip 
or  vefTel  lying  in  the  faid  harbour,  under  different  penal- 
ties, &c.  That,  if  any  fhip  or  vefTel  fhall,  through  mis- 
management or  carelefnefs,  run  foul,  or  bilge  upon  the 
pier,  moles,  or  new  wharf,  belonging  to  the  faid  harbour, 
whereby  the  fame  fhall  be  any  ways  damnified,  the  matter 
or  ruler  of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel  fhall,  with  all  convenient 
fpeed,  upon  notice,  repair  the  damages  fo  fuftained,  at  the 
charge  of  fuch  fhip  or  vefTel,  under  the  penalty  of  double 
the  value  thereof,  for  every  fuch  negleft.  That,  for  the 
natural  fecurities  of  the  faid  harbour,  no  perfon  fhall  quar- 
ry, take,  or  carry  away  any  ftones,  either  below  the 
high-water  mark,  or  from  the  Baurgh,  &c. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  that  the  faid  James  Lowther,  &c. 
and  any  feventeen,  or  more,  of  the  reft  of  the  truftees, 
may,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  fhall  fee  occafion  to  ex- 
plain or  alter,  all,  or  any,  the  aforefaid  orders,  in  this  aft 
particularly  provided,  or  the  penalties  of  the  fame;  and 
alfo  to  fubftitute  or  make  any  farther  or  other  orders  and 
by-laws,  for  the  better  government  and  regulation  of  the 
faid  harbour,  and  the  wharfs  aforefaid,  and  under  fuch  pe- 
nalties, not  exceeding  fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence  for  any 
one  offence,  as  they  fhall  judge  requifite  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  that  they  may  alfo,  by  the  like  concurrence,  make 
any  other  work  or  works,  in,  or  about  the  faid  harbour, 
as  well  for  the  better  preferving,  fecuring,  cleanfing,  and 
deepening  the  fame,  as  alfo  for  the  more  convenient  dock- 
ing, repairing,  and  cleanfing  of  fhips  or  boats,  or  for  any 
other  ufes,  improvement,  or  accommodation  of  the  faid 
harbour,  or  of  the  (hipping  therein,  as  they  fhall  find  ne- 
cefTary  or  expedient ;  any  thing  in  this  aft  contained  to 
the  contrary  hereof  notwithftanding. 

And  for  the  more  effeftually  preventing  the  throwing  of 
afhes,  &c.  into  the  harbour,  fifteen,  or  more,  of  the  truf- 
tees, with  the  confent  of  the  faid  James  Lowther,  may 
appoint  and  agree  with  a  fcavenger,  within  the  faid  town, 
for  carrying  away  the  dirt,  &c. 

All  penalties  for  any  offence  committed  within  the  pre- 
cincts tf  the  faid  harbour,  after  dedufting  the  charges  of 
profecution,  and  allowance  to  informers,  as  the  truftees 
fhall  think  fit,  (hall  be  applied  to  the  ufes  of  the  faid  har- 
bour, which  penalties  may  be  recovered  by  diftrefs  and 
fale,  &c. 

In  cafe  the  collectors  and  mafters  of  fhips  cannot  agree 
about  the  tonage,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  colleftors, 
at  all  convenient  and  feafonable  times,  to  enter  into  fuch 
fhips,  and  to  admeafure  the  fame,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  aft  of  parliament  for  that  purpofe,  which 
admeafurement  fhall  be  the  rule  to  charge  fuch  fhips, 
then,  and  at  all  times  afterwards ;  and,  in  cafe  any  maf- 
ter,  &c.  do  not,  upon  reafonable  demand,  pay  the  afore- 
faid duty  upon  coals,  chargeable  upon  him  by  this  aft,  and 
to  be  difcounted  upon  the  coal  owner,  as  aforefaid;  and 
likewife,  in  cafe  any  fuch  mafter  do  not,  upon  like  reafon- 
able demand,  after  the  tonage  of  the  faid  fhip  is  agreed 
unto,  pay  the  faid  duty  upon  tonage,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
the  colleftors  to  take  any  tackle,  &c.  belonging  unto  fuch 
fhip  or  veflel,  by  way  of  diftrefs,  and  to  fell  the  fame,  in 
cafe  payment  is  delayed  for  three  days,  &c. 

And,  in  cafe  the  fums,  appointed  by  this  aft  to  be  paid 
for  any  goods  or  merchandizes  imported,  fhall  not  be  paid 


by  the  merchant,  or  owner  thereof,  upon  reafonable  de- 
mand made,  the  colleftors  may  dilirain  all,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  any  other  goods  belonging  to  the  faid  merchants 
or  owners,  which  fhall  then  or  afterwards  come  to,  or  be 
found  in,  the  precinfts  of  the  faid  harbour;  and,  in  cafe 
of  non  payment  in  three  days,  may  fell  the  fame,  &c. 

The  officers  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  Whitehaven, 
fhall  permit  the  colleftors  of  the  duty  hereby  given,  with- 
out fee,  to  refort  unto,  infpeft,  and  take  cognizance,  of 
any  entries  which  fhall  be  made  there,  of  any  goods  or 
merchandize,  chargeable  by  this  aft;  and  the  faid  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  fhall  not  difcharge  any  fhip  outwards  or  in- 
wards, until  the  duties  hereby  granted  for  tonage  on  fhips 
and  coals  fhall  be  paid,  to  be  proved  by  the  matter's 
producing  a  certificate  thereof  under  the  colleftor's 
hand,  &c. 

And,  the  better  to  cleanfe  and  deepen  the  faid  harbour, 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  eleven  or  more  of  the  truftees,  to  or- 
der the  digging  and  removing  any  ftones,  &c.  within  the 
precinfts  of  the  faid  harbour,  &c.  and  likewife  they  fhall 
have  free  liberty  to  dig,  quarry,  and  take  all  fuch  ftones 
within  the  faid  harbour,  as  may  be  ufeful  for  walling  or 
otherwife,  and  to  ufe  the  fame  in  the  works  of  the  faid 
harbour,  and  to  fell  fuch  patt  of  them  as  there  fhall  be  no 
occafion  for,  and  apply  the  money  arifing  by  fuch  fales  to 
the  ufes  of  the  faid  harbour  only;  and,  if  there  be  not 
ftones  fufBcient  for  the  faid  work,  to  be  got  within  the  pre- 
cinfts of  the  faid  harbour,  they  fhall  have  liberty  to  quarry, 
and  take  fo  much  more,  as  together  with  the  ftones  arifing 
within  the  faid  harbour,  fhall  be  neceflary  for  the  ufes  and 
purpofe!.'  of  it,  in  any  place  or  places  upon  the  fea  fhore, 
within  the  manor  of  St.  Bees,  beyond  the  aforefaid  line, 
drawn  from  the  weftern  points  of  Tombeard-Rocks  to  the 
Baurgh. 

Eleven  or  more  of  the  truftees  fhall,  by  writing  under 
their  hands,  appoint  a  pier-mafter,  to  continue  during 
their  pleafure,  who  fhall  have  power  to  order  the  regular 
lying,  anchoring,  and  mooring  of  fhips  and  veflels  in  the 
faid  harbour,  and  to  determine  any  difference  that  may 
happen  in  relation  thereto,  and  to  caufe  a  due  execution 
and  obfervance  of  the  rules  in  this  aft,  appointed,  &c.  and 
the  truftees  are  hereby  impowered  to  allow  fuch  perfon  a 
falary,  not  exceeding  20/.  per  annum,  &c. 

And,  for  the  better  fecurity  of  fhips,  which  may  have 
occafion  to  put  into  the  faid  harbour  in  bad  weather,  all 
that  part  of  Whitehaven-Bay,  lying  on  the  north  eaft  of 
the  faid  intended  counter-mole,  fhall  be  always  left  with  a 
free  and  open  beach  to  the  full  fea,  and  that  no  walls, 
wharfs,  or  breaft-works,  fhall,  at  any  time,  be  made  there, 
upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  in  any  fuch  depth  of  wa- 
ter, as  may  endanger  any  fhip  or  vefTel  to  ftrike  or  run  upon 
the  fame,  without  the  confent  and  approbation  of  feven- 
teen of  the  truftees  for  the  time  being. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  that,  as  the  land  fhall  happen  to 
gain  on  the  fea,  on  the  north-eaft  fide,  of  the  faid  counter- 
mole,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  owners 
of  fuch  lands  to  advance  any  buildings,  or  other  works, 
at  their  will  or  pleafure,  fo  as  not  to  endanger  the  ftriking 
of  any  fhip  or  vefTel  thereon ;  any  thing  herein  contained 
to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithftanding. 

And  as  the  temporary  duties,  granted  by  this  aft,  can- 
not of  a  long  time  raife  fuch  a  fum  of  money,  as  may  be 
fufficient  for  the  aforefaid  extraordinary  works,  which  are 
to  be  done  at  the  faid  harbour ;  it  is  therefore  further  entitled, 
that  eleven  or  more  of  the  faid  truftees  are  hereby  impow- 
ered by  deed  or  deeds,  indented  under  their  hands  and  feals, 
to  convey  and  afTure  all  the  faid  duties  hereby  granted,  or 
any  part  of  them,  for  all,  or  any  part  of  the  faid  term  of 
fourteen  years,  as  they  fhall  judge  requifite,  to  any  perfon 
or  perfons,  who  fhall  be  willing  to  lend  or  advance  any 
fum  or  fums  of  money  thereupon,  at  intereff,  not  exceed- 
ing the  rate  of  fix  pounds  per  centum  per  annum,  which 
money,  fo  lent  or  advanced,  fhall  be  employed  for,  and 
towards  the  ufes  of  the  faid  harbour,  accordingto  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  aft,  &c. 

If  any  aftion,  fuit,  &c.  fhall  be  commenced,  &c.  againfr. 
any  perfon,  for  any  thing  that  he  fhall  do  in  purfuance  of 
this  aft,  &c.  he  may  plead  the  general  iflue,  he.  and 
this  aft  fhall  be  taken,  and  allowed,  in  all  courts,  as  a 
publick  aft,  &c. 
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Continued  by  10  Annee  for  14  years. 

The  preamble  of  13  Geo.  II.  recites  the  afts  7  and  10 
Annie,  and  (hews  their  deficiency;  and  then  this  aft  con- 
tinues the  faid  two  recited  afts  for  twenty-one  years,  to 
commence  after  the  10th  day  of  April,  1740,  except  fo 
far  as  either  of  them  are  by  this  aft  enlarged,  altered,  or 
otherwife  explained. 

It  is  further  enacled,  that  the  truftees  appointed  by  the 
former,  or  this  prefent  aft,  have  power  to  mortgage  all 
or  any  part  of  the  duties  (fubjeft  to  the  forementioned 
debt  of  938/.  17/.  7 d.  3?.)  to  any  perfon  who  fhall  ad- 
vance money  thereon,  to  effeft  the  neceflary  purpofes  of 
this  aft,  and  fecure  the  repayment  of  the  Aims  fo  advanced, 
with  intereft  for  the  fame. 

The  money  direfted  to  be  borrowed  by  this  ail  fhall  be 
applied,  in  the  firft  place  to  difcharge  the  faid  fum  of 
938/.  I7r.  yd.  3?.  borrowed  by  authority  of  former  afts, 
with  the  intereft,  and  afterwards  for  making  fuch  new 
works  as  may  be  neceflary  for  improving  the  faid  harbour, 
and  keeping  the  fame  in  good  repair. 

After  the  faid  fums  are  paid  off,  and  the  harbour  judged, 
by  thejuftices  of  the  quarter-feffions,  to  be  in  good  repair, 
the  temporary  duties  fhall  ceafe,  and  a  moiety  only  of  the 
duties  on  tonage  of  veffels,  granted  by  the  former  afts, 
fhall  continue  to  keep  the  harbour  in  repair  for  ever. 

This  aft  fhall  be  deemed  a  publick  aft,  &c. 

The  reft  of  the  'preceding  ali  is  only  relative  to  mending  the 
roads,  and  Jetting  up  turnpikes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  White- 
haven, and  confequently,  as  having  no  affinity  with  the  mari- 
time affairs  we  are  now  treating  of,  its  infertion  here  would 
be  fuperfluous  and  unneceffary. 

WIDOW.  See  Marriage  Settlements,  and 
Settlements  Separate. 

WIFE.  Wills  in  favour  of  a  bankrupts  wife.  I.  S. 
married  his  daughter  to  one  Bennett,  [Bennett  a  Davis. 
2  Peer  Will.  316.  Mich.  1725,  at  the  Rolls.)  a  tradefman 
in  London,  who  was  extravagant  and  in  debt ;  the  father 
makes  his  will,  and  devifes  the  premifes  in  queftion  (being 
lands  in  fee)  to  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Bennett,  for 
her  feparate  ufe,  exclufive  of  her  hufband,  to  hold  to  her 
and  her  heirs;  and  that  her  hufband  fhould  not  be  tenant 
by  the  courtefy,  nor  have  thefe  lands  for  his  life  in  cafe  he 
furvived  his  wife,  but  they  fhould,  upon  the  wife's  death, 
go  to  her  heirs. 

Soon  after  this  the  teftator  dies,  and  Bennett  becoming 
a  bankrupt,  the  commiffioners  affign  the  lands  to  the  de- 
fendant Davis,  in  truft  for  the  creditors;  and  upon  Davis's 
bringing  his  ejeftment,  the  bankrupt's  wife,  by  her  next 
friend,  prefers  her  bill  againft  Davis  the  affignee  and  her 
hufband,  to  compel  them  to  affign  over  this  eftate  to  her 
feparate  ufe. 

It  was  objefted  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  that  he  being 
a  creditor,  and  having  the  law  on  his  fide,  it  Would  be 
hard  to  take  that  benefit  from  him  ;  and  that  though  the 
teftator  might  intend  thefe  lands  for  the  feparate  ufe  of  his 
daughter,  yet  that  this  intention  was  not  executed  accord- 
ing to  law,  as  the  premifes  were  not  devifed  to  truftees  for 
the  feparate  ufe  of  the  wife,  and  according  to  law  the  huf- 
band, during  the  coverture,  was  entitled  to  the  wife's 
eftate  in  her  right;  and  it  was  farther  urged,  that  the  cafe 
of  a  devife  of  a  legacy  or  of  a  term  to  the  wife  for  her  fe- 
parate ufe  might  be  good,  becaufe  thefe  remained  in  the 
executor  until  afient,  and  equity  would  not  compel  the 
executor  to  afient,  whereby  the  intention  of  the  teftator 
fhould  be  difappointed,  but  would  continue  the  executor  a 
truftee  for  the  feme  covert.  Whereas  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
the  devife  being  of  lands  in  fee  to  the  wife,  who  by  the 
will  only  had  an  immediate  title  thereto,  the  hufband  muff, 
confequently  be  entitled  to  the  profits  in  her  right. 

That  hete  was  no  truft,  the  teftator  never  having  in- 
tended to  truft  the  hufband,  and  the  wife  could  not  be  a 
truftee  for  herfelf;  befides,  the  hufband  could  not  be  a 
truftee  for  the  wife,  they  both  being  but  one  perfon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plaintiff's  counfel  would  have 
read  parol  evidence,  to,prove  that  the  teftator  did  not  intend 
thefe  lands  fhould  be  liable  to  the  hufband's  debts;  but  the 
court  would  not  permit  fuch  evidence  to  be  read,  it  being 
in  the  cafe  of  a  devife  of  land,  which  by  the  ftaiute  muft 
be  all  of  it  in  writing. 

As  to  the  chief  point,  the  matter  of  (he  Rolls  took  it  to 
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be  a  clear  cafe,  that  it  was  a  truft  in  the  hufband,  and  that 
there  was  no  difference  where  the  truft  was  created  by  an 
aft  of  the  party,  and  where  by  the  aft  of  law. 

If  I  fhould  devife  that  my  lands  fhould  be  charged  with 
debts  or  legacies,  my  heir  taking  fuch  lands  by  defcent, 
would  be  but  a  truftee  ;  and  no  remedy  for  thefe  debts  and 
legacies  but  in  equity  :  fo  in  the  principal  cafe,  there  being 
an  apparent  intention  that  the  wife  fhould  enjoy  thefe  lands 
to  her  feparate  ufe:  by  that  means  the  hufband,  who 
would  otherwife  be  entitled  to  take  the  profits  in  his  right 
during  the  coverture,  is  now  declared  and  made  a  truftee  for 
his  wife;  and  admitting  the  hufband  to  be  a  truftee,  then 
the  argument  of  the  creditors  having  the  law  on  their  fide, 
was  immaterial;  as  if  the  bankrupt  had  been  a  truftee  for 
I.  S.  his  bankruptcy  fhould  not  in  equity  effeft  the  truft 
eftate;  and  that  though  the  hufband  (the  bankrupt)  might 
be  tenant  by  the  courtefy,  yet  he  fhould  be  but  a  truftee 
for  the  heirs  of  the  wife.  Alfo  when  the  teftator  had  a 
power  to  devife  the  premifes  to  truftees,  for  the  feparate 
ufe  of  the  wife,  this  court,  in  compliance  with  his  decla- 
red intention,  will  fupply  the  want  of  them,  and  make 
the  hufband  truftee.  And  the  defendant,  the  affignee,  who 
claiming  under  the  hufband  can  have  no  better  right  than 
the  hufband,  muft  join  in  a  conveyance,  for  the  feparate 
ufe  of  the  wife,   which  -was  decreed  accordingly. 

The  defendant's  teftator  by  his  will  devifed  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  to  be  paid  within  fix  months  after  his  death  to 
one  Mr.  Define,  in  truft,  that  he  fhould  lay  it  out  and  in- 
vert it  in  a  purchafe  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  of  I.  S.  and 
to  fettle  it  fo,  as  after  the  death  of  the  wife  it  might  come 
to  her  children,  and  the  intereft  in  the  mean  time  to  be 
paid  to  fuch  perfon  as  ought  to  receive  the  profits.  I.  S. 
becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  the  plaintiff,  as  affignee  under 
the  ftatute,  would  have  the  intereft  of  this  money  decreed 
to  him,  during  the  joint  lives  of  baron  and  feme,  2  Fern. 
96.  Eaft.Term.  1689.      Vandenanker  a  Dejbrough. 

Per  curiam:  this  not  being  any  trufl  created  by  the  huf- 
band, or  any  thing  out  of  his  ejlate,  but  given  by  a  relation 
of  the  wife's,  and  intended  for  her  maintenance,  it  is  not 
liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  hufband,  and  the  plaintiff  hath 
no  title  thereto  as  affignee  of  thecommifiion  of  bankrupt; 
and  therefore  decreed  it  fhould  be  paid  to  Define  the  truftee, 
to  be  laid  out  in  land,  and  fettled  according  to  the  will. 

The  cafe  of  Drake  and  the  mayor  of  Exeter  was  cited, 
where  there  was  a  leafe  for  twenty-one  years,  with  a  co- 
venant for  renewal  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  the  leffee  became 
a  bankrupt;  adjudged,  the  affignee  under  the  ftatute  fhould 
have  no  benefit  of  that  covenant. 

Walter  Wallinger  by  his  will  left  to  his  niece  Elizabeth 
Tayleur,  an  infant,  one  thoufand  pounds,  payable  after 
the  death  of  the  teftator's  wife,  and  at  his  faid  niece's  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  if  fhe  fhould  fo  long  live,  Jackfon  & 
a  I.  a  Williams. 

The  niece  married  I.  S.  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
fent  of  her  father,  I.  S.  being  at  that  time  much  in  debt  by 
judgment  and  otherwife;  and  gained  the  young  gentle- 
woman's confentby  the  influence  of  a  maid  fervant,  whom 
he  had  bribed  to  his  intereft.  The  niece  was  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  1  Peer  Will.  383.  Cafe  100.  Mich. 
Term.  1717.     L.  C.  Cowper,  Abr.  Cafes  in  Eq.  54. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  I.  S.  became  a  bankrupt,  and 
the  commiffioners  of  bankruptcy  affigned  over  all  the  eftate 
and  effefts  of.  the  bankrupt  to  the  plaintiffs,  in  truft  for 
the  creditors,  who  brought  their  bill  for  this  legacy;  the 
teftator's  widow  being  dead,  and  the  niece  being  about 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  confequently  the  legacy  due  ; 
and  the  bankrupt  had  two  children  by  his  wife  then  living. 

This  caufe  coming  on  before  baron  Price,  in  theabfence 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  baron,  in  regard  to  the  credi- 
tors, did  decree  the  legacy  and  intereft  to  be  paid  to  the 
plaintiffs. 

But  upon  an  appeal  from  that  decree  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, his  lordfhip  declared,  that  forafmuch  as  the  plain- 
tiffs, the  affignees  in  the  commiffion,  claimed  under  the 
bankrupt,  they  ought  not  to  be  in  a  better  cafe  than  the 
bankrupt  himfelf;  and  fince,  if  he  had  brought  a  bill  for 
his  legacy,  the  court  would  not  have  allowed  it  him, 
without  obliging  him  at  the  fame  time  to  make  fome  pro- 
vifion  for  the  wife  and  children;  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
when  thefe  claiming  under  the  bankrupt,  and  who  muft 
be  exaftly  in  the  fame  cafe  as  he  himfelf  would  have  been 
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in,  come  for  equity,  they  ought  to  do  equity,  which  would 
be  to  provide  for  the  wife  and  children  of  the  bankrupt, 
from  whom  they  derived  their  claim.  But  with  regard  to 
the  intereft  of  the  money,  as  the  bankrupt  commonly  was 
allowed  to  receive  that,  fo  the  affignees  ought  to  receive 
the  fame  during  the  bankrupt's  life;  alfo  if  the  bankrupt's 
wife  fhould  die  without  iflue,  then  the  bankrupt  would 
have  been  allowed  to  receive  the  whole  money,  and  there- 
fore in  fuch  cafe  the  affignees  fliould  be  allowed  to  receive 
it  alfo. 

However,  his  lordfhip  faid,  that  as  a  judge  had  been  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  he  would  take  time  to  confider  of  it. 

And  on  the  caufe's  coming  on  again,  the  cafe  of  Taylor 
and  Wheeler  was  cited  ;  and  it  was  moreover  obferved  to 
the  court,  that  the  bankrupt  had  in  this  cafe  gained  his 
certificate  and  was  difcharged,  and  that  the  affignment 
made  to  the  complainants  being  before  the  legacy  was  vert- 
ed, if  they  could  not  now  fupply  the  affignment,  by  making 
a  new  one,  the  confequence  was  that  the  legacy  was  verted 
in  the  bankrupt. 

But  the  lord  chancellor  replied  that  this  not  appearing  in 
the  pleadings,  he  would  take  no  notice  of  it ;  neverthelefs, 
at  another  day  the  fact  being  made  to  appear  by  a  petition 
with  the  certificate  of  the  commiffioners,  and  the  allow- 
ance of  the  lord  chancellor  Harcourt  annexed,  the  court 
faid  it  was  clear,  the  commiffioners,  could  not  affign  this 
poffibility  of  right  which  the  bankrupt  had  to  the  portion, 
and  confequently  the  affignees  being  plaintiffs  in  the  bills, 
and  entitling  themfelves  under  this  affignment,  and  this 
affignment  being  void,  with  refpeft  to  fuch  poffibility  *, 
therefore  the  bill  mult  bedifmiffed,  but  without  cofts,  be- 
caufe  the  plaintiffs  were  creditors. 

*  But  the  reafon  given  above,  viz,  becaufe  the  bankrupt, 
the  hufband,  could  not  have  come  at  his  wife's  portion  without 
the  affiflance  of  a  court  of  equity,  which  would  not  have  de- 
creed it  to  him,  but  on  his  making  fome  provifion  for  his  wife, 
feems  to  have  been  the  beft  foundation  for  his  decree  ;  fince  a 
pojjibility  or  contingent  interejl  is  certainly  afjignable  by  the 
commiffioners.  Thus  in  the  cafe  Higden.  v.  Williamfon, 
firfl  heard  at  the  Rolls,  Mich.  1731,  and  afterwards  affirmed 
by  lord  chancellor  King,  in  Mich.  1732.  The  cafe  in  effecl  was, 
an  eflate  was  devifed  to  be  fold,  and  the  monies  arifmg  from 
fuch  fale  to  be  divided  among  fuch  of  the  children  of  A  as 
Jhould  be  living  at  his  death  :  A  had  feveral  children,  one  of 
whom,  viz.  B  became  a  bankrupt,  and  the  commiffioners 
affigned  over  his  eflate,  after  which  B  got  his  certificate  al- 
lowed ;  and  then  A  died :  declared  that  this  Jhare  of  this  money, 
which  on  A's  death  belonged  to  B  Jhould  be  paid  to  the  commif- 
fioners ;  for  that  not  only  the  latter  flatutes  relating  to  bank- 
ruptcy mentioned  the  word  poffibility,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  1 3 
Eliz.  c.  7.  f.  2.  empowers  the  commiffioners  to  affign  all  that 
the  bankrupt  might  depart  with ;  and  here  B  in  the  life-time 
of  A  might  have  releafed  this  contingent  interejl.  Be/ides, 
the  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  enads,  that  the  flatutes  relating  to 
bankrupts  Jball  be  conflrued  in  the  mofi  beneficial  manner  for 
creditors. 

Afterwards  in  Trinity  Term  1718,  the  wife  of  I.  S.  by 
her  next  friend,  having  brought  a  bill,  fetting  forth  her 
having  been  feduced  into  this  marriage,  and  thehufband's 
bankruptcy,  together  with  the  certificate  for  his  difcharge, 
prayed  that  the  money  might  be  put  out  for  her  feparate 
ufe  for  her  life,  and  afterwards  for  her  children  ;  to  which 
the  hufband  putting  in  his  anfwer,  and  declaring  himfelf 
fenfible  of  his  having  injured  his  wife,  in  manner  as  above, 
fubmitted  to  what  was  defired  by  the  bill,  only  he  prayed 
the  arrears  of  intereft. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  affignees  oppofed  the  bill,  infift- 
ing,  that  the  commiffioners  might  ftill  make  a  new  affign- 
ment of  this,  which  was  now  and  not  before  verted. 

But  by  lord  chancellor  Parker,  the  commiffioners  have 
executed  their  power,  and  the  debts  which  the  hufband, 
the  bankrupt,  owed  to  the  creditors  before  the  bankruptcy, 
are  now  extinct  by  aft  of  parliament;  and  this  portion  is 
as  a  new  acquired  eftate  by  the  hufband  in  right  of  his 
wife ;  wherefore  fince  the  hufband  agreed  to  this  prayer  of 
the  wife's  bill  (which  is  but  a  reafonable  reparation  for  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her)  decree  the  hufband  the  arrears  of 
intereft,  deducting  the  cofts,  and  let  the  legacy  be  laid 
out  in  a  purchafe  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  let  the  wife  have 
the  intereft  for  her  feparate  ufe,  &c.  by  which  means  the 
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whole  legacy  was  faved  to  the  wife,  and  to  her  feparate 
ufe.  See  Articles  before  marriage,  Free-Bench, 
Settlements  and  Marriage  Settlements. 

WILD-FOWL,  the  taking  of  pheafants  and  partridges 
with  nets  on  the  ground  of  another  prohibited,  11  H. 

VII.  c.  17. 

Taking  the  eggs  of  falcons  and  fwans  prohibited,  11 
H.  VII.  c.  17. 

The  taking  of  young  herons  prohibited,  19  H.  VII. 
c.  11. 

Killing  wild-fowl  in  June  and  July  prohibited,  25  H. 

VIII.  c.  11.  repealed,  3  and  4  Ed.  VI.  c.  7. 

Taking  their  eggs  prohibited,  25  H.  VIII.  c.  11.  f.  3. 
3  and  \Ed.  VI.  c.  -j.f.  2. 

Buying  and  felling  pheafants  and  partridges  (except  by 
the  officers  of  the  houfhold)  prohibited,  32  H.  VIII.  c.  8. 

Taking  the  eees  or  birds  of  hawks,  made  felony,  32 
H.  VIII.  ..ii. 

The  ducks,  &c.  between  the  firft  of  July  and  firfl:  of 
September  prohibited,  9  Ann.  c.  25./.  4. 

The  time  enlarged  between  the  firft  of  June  and  firft 
of  October,  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32./  10. 

WlGTOUN,  befides  its  own  diftrift,  comprehends 
alfo  the  weft  part  of  Galloway,  which  produces  excellent 
wool,  and  brifk,  hardy  little  horfes,  called  after  the  coun- 
ty, Galloways ;  the  rivers  abound  with  falmon,  and  both 
parts  having  feveral  good  harbours,  they  might  carry  on  a 
much  better  trade  than  they  do,  was  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants  correfpondent  with  the  products  of  the  country. 

WILL,  in  law,  a  folemn  and  authentic  aft,  whereby 
a  perfon  difpofes  of  his  eftate  and  effects. 

The  common  law  call  that  a  will  when  lands  and  tene- 
ments are  given  ;  and  where  it  concerns  goods  and  chattels 
alone,  it  is  termed  aj^ftament.     See  Wife. 

WILTSHIRE,  Deing  one  of  the  principal  counties  ia 
England  for  the  woollen  manufactures,  we  fhall  here  make 
a  fummary  of  what  we  have  faid  concerning  them  in  the 
others ;  and  in  doing  it,  fhall  join  fome  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Daniel  De  Foe's  remarks  on  thefe  fabricks,  in  his 
Complete  Englifh  Tradefmen,  to  what  experience,  and 
fome  other  authors  have  fumifhed  us  with. 

This  and  the  other  large  and  populous  counties  of  So- 
merfet,  Gloucefter,  and  Devon,  have  manufactures  fo 
exceeding  great  as  to  employ  above  a  million  of  people  in 
them  ;  and  this  will  appear  to  be  far  from  an  exaggeration, 
if  it  is  confidered,  that  befides  the  populous  cities  of  Exeter, 
Salifbury,  Wells,  Bath,  Briftol,  and  Gloucefter;  the 
largeft  towns,  and  a  greater  number  of  them  than  any 
other  part  of  Great-Britain  can  fhew,  and  of  which  fome 
exceed  in  magnitude  the  great  northern  towns  of  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Sheffield,  &c.  fuch  as  Taunton,  Devizes,  Ti- 
verton, Crediton,  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  Weftbury, 
Froom,  Stroud,  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,  Dartmouth,  Bridge- 
water,  Blandford,  Wimbourn,  Sherbourn,  Cirencefter, 
Minehead,  Pool,  Weymouth,  Dorchefter,  Honiton, 
Malmfbury,  Warminfter,  Tedbury,  Tewkfbury,  and 
many  others,  too  numerous  to  be  inferted,  as  they  amount 
to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  market  towns,  and  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  parifhes,  are  all  employed  either  in 
fpinning,  weaving,  or  fome  other  preparatory  branch  of 
the  woollen  manufactory ;  and  notwithftanding  the  affift- 
ance  is  fo  great,  and  the  hands  fo  many,  yet  it  is  by  fome 
affirmed  that  they  purchafe  yearly  thirty  thoufand  packs  of 
wool,  and  twenty-five  thoufand  packs  of  yarn  ready  fpun 
from  Ireland. 

It  has  already  occafionally  been  obferved,  that  the  inte- 
rior or  middle  parts  of  England  do  alfo  fupply  their  fhare  of 
wool,  as  Leicefter,  Northampton,  and  Warwick  Ihires 
feed  a  prodigious  number  of  large  fheep  (like  thofe  of  Lin- 
colnfhire)  for  the  London  market,  whofe  wool  being  of 
an  extraordinary  long  ftaple,  and  exceeding  fine,  is  car- 
ried (or  the  greateft  part  of  it)  weekly,  on  Tuefdays  and 
Fridays,  to  Cirencefter  market,  (which  borders  on  Glou- 
cefterfhire  and  Wilts)  being  not  lefs  in  quantity  than  five 
hundred  packs  per  week,  and  is  there  bought  by  the  comb- 
ers and  carders  of  Tedbury,  Malmfbury,  and  moll  of  the 
towns  on  that  fide  of  the  aforefaid  two  counties,  extra  of 
what  the  clothiers  purchafe  themfelves,  and  diftribute  among 
the  poor  of  the  neighbouring  parts  for  fpinning;  which 
being  performed,  the  yarn   is  difpeifed  as  far  as  Froom, 
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Warminfter,  and  Tanerton,  and  fo  made  to  fupply  the 
manufactures  of  the  Weft-country. 

That  part  of  the  Leicefterflvire  wool,  which  remains 
undifpofed  of  in  this  manner,  is  carried  northward  to 
Wakefield,  Leeds,  and  Halifax,  where  it  is  mixed  and 
worked  up  with  the  wool  of 'thofe  counties  not  efteemed 
in  general  fo  fine  as  thefouthern  ones  produce,  though  the 
fleece  from  the  woulds,  or  downs,  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  is  an  exception 
to  the  above  remark,  as  it  is  very  fine  and  of  a  good  ftaple, 
more  efpecially  from  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  that  are  for 
a  confiderable  fpace  of  a  rich  foil,  and  the  fheep  deemed 
the  largeft  in  England;  it  is  hither  that  all  the  beft  wool 
of  the  neighbouring  territories  is  brought;  and  thecoarfer 
fort  with  that  from  Scotland,  carried  into  Halifax,  Roch- 
dale, Bury,  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancafhire, 
Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  and  there  employed  in 
the  coarfer  fabricks  of  thofe  counties,  as  kerfies,  half- 
thicks,  yarn-ftockings,  duffels,  rugs,  Turkey-work  chairs, 
and  many  other  ufeful  manufactures,  which  thofe  parts  a- 
bound  in. 

But  it  muft  not  be  underftood  from  what  we  have  here 
mentioned  of  the  aforefaid  manufactures,  that  they  are 
confined  to  the  places  there  quoted,  as  they  flourifh  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  taken  notice  of  in  the 
feveral  counties  and  places  where  they  are  eftablifhed. 
The  produces  of  this  fhire  are,  befides  its  fheep  and  wool, 
a  little  fuller's  earth;  many  of  the  famous  rabbits  of  Au- 
burn Chafe,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cheefe,  as  mentioned 
under  Berkfhire  and  Somerfetfhire. 

WIND,  a  ftream  or  current  of  air.  As  the  air  is  a 
fluid,  its  natural  ftate  is  that  of  reft,  which  it  endeavours 
always  to  keep  or  retrieve  by  an  univerfal  equilibrium  of 
all  its  parts. 

When  therefore  this  natural  sequilibrium  of  the  atmof- 
phere  happens  by  any  means  to  be  deftroyed  in  any  part, 
there  neceffarily  follows  a  motion  of  all  the  circumjacent 
air  towards  that  part,  to  reftore  it;  and  this  motion  of  the 
air  is  what  we  call  wind. 

Cardinal  Winds,  are  thofe  which  blow  from  the  eaft, 
Weft,  north,  and  fouth,  which  are  called  cardinal  points. 

Collateral  Winds,  are  thofe  which  blow  between  the 
cardinal  points.  The  number  of  thefe  is  infinite,  as  the 
number  of  points  they  blow  from  are;  a  few  of  them  only 
are  confidered  in  practice,  and  thefe  have  names  com- 
pounded of  the  cardinal  points  between  which  they  blow. 
See  Compass. 

WINDLASS,  r  Windlace,  a  machine  ufed  to  raife 
great  weights  withal,  as  guns,  ftones,  anchors,  &c 
It  is  very  fimple,  confiding  only  of  an  axis  and  roller 
'  fupported  horizontally  at  two  ends  fupported  by  two  pieces 
of  wood  and  a  pulley.  The  two  pieces  of  wood  meet  a- 
top,  being  placed  diagonally  fo  as  to  prop  each  other. 
The  axis,  or  roller,  goes  through  the  two  pieces,  and 
turns  in  them.  The  pulley  is  fattened  a-top,  where  the 
pieces  join.  Two-ftaves,  or  hand-fpikes,  go  through  the 
roller,  whereby  it  is  turned,  and  the  rope  which  comes 
over  the  pulley  is  wound  on  it. 

Windlass  in  a  fmall  veffel,  is  a  machine  placed  upon 
the  deck,  near  the  head,  to  weigh  the  anchors  with.  It 
confifts  of  a  piece  of  timber,  having  fix  or  eight  fquares. 
It  is  turned  by  handfpikes  put  into  holes  made  for  that 
purpofe. 

WINE,  vinum,  a  liquor  made  of  the  expreffed  juice  of 
the  grape,  which,  immediately  after  preffure,  is  called 
muft,  and  being  fermented  becomes  wine.  The  fermen- 
tation caufes  a  reparation  of  the  grofs  tartar,  and  the  vif- 
cous  part  of  the  muft  from  the  pure  fulphureous  and  oily 
ones,  in  which  are  the  fpirit  and  effential  fait.  The  folid 
part  of  the  tartar  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  and 
the  vifcous  falls  to  the  bottom. 

The  difference  of  flavour,  tafte,  colour,  and  body,  in 
wines,  is,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  the  different  man- 
ner and  time  of  preffing,  gathering,  fermenting,  &c.  the 
grape,  as  to  any  difference  of  the  grape  itfelf.  In  Hun- 
gary, whence  Tockay  and  fomeof  the  richeft  and  higheft- 
flavoured  wines  come,  they  are  extremely  curious  in  thefe 
refpedts:  for  their  prime  and  moft  delicate  wines,  the  grape 
is  fuffered  to  continue  upon  the  vine,  till  it  is  half  dried 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and,  if  the  fun's  heat  fhould  not 
prove  fufficient,  they  are  dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a  fur- 


nace, and  then  picked  one  by  one  from  the  ftalks;  the 
juice  of  this  grape,  when  preffed  out,  is  of  a  fine  flavour, 
and  fweet  as  fugar:  this,  after  due  fermentation,  is  kept 
for  a  year,  and  then  racked  from  the  lees,  when  it  proves 
a  generous,  oily,  rich  wine,  and  is  fold  at  a  very  high  rate. 
The  Hungarians  prepare  a  fecond  fort  of  wine,  by  collect- 
ing together  the  better  kind  of  grapes,  carefully  picking 
the  fruit  from  the  ftalks,  and  then  preffing  out  the  juice  : 
this  is  extremely  fweet,  and  is  made  richer  by  infufing  in 
it,  after  it  has  fermented  for  fome  days,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  half  dried  grapes.  This  wine,  is  very  fweet,  oily, 
of  a  grateful  tafte,  and  retains  thefe  qualities  for  a  long 
time.  There  is  a  third  fort  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
the  fame  kind  of  grape,  without  any  addition.  This  is  a 
more  brifk  and  lively  wine,  and  far  lefs  fweet.  They 
likewife  prepare  a  fourth  fort,  from  grapes  of  different 
goodnefs  mixed  together ;  this,  though  not  fo  general,  is, 
neverthelefs,  an  excellent  wine.  Thefe  Hungarian  wines 
are  remarkable  for  preferving  their  fweetnefs,  and  for  the 
delicacy  of  their  tafte  and  fmell;  they  likewife,  do  not 
grow  eafily  vapid,  and  may  be  kept  in  perfection  for  many 
years. 

The  practice  of  the  Hungarians,  which  we  have  extract- 
ed from  Mr.  Hoffman's  obfervations,  fairly  points  out  a 
method  of  improving  muft,  or  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fo 
as  to  make  it  of  any  affignable  degree  of  richnefs  and 
ftrength;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Stahl  has  given. us  an- 
other method  of  improving  poor  thin  wines,  fo  as  to  make 
them  ftrong  and  full-bodied,  without  any  ways  altering 
their  natural  flavour  or  tafte.  This  he  effects  by  expofing 
a  quantity  of  the  liquor  in  proper  veffels  to  the  action  of 
cold  freezing  air,  which,  foon  congealing  the  watery  parts 
alone,  fuffers  the  richer  to  be  poured  from  them.  By  this 
means,  we  have  made  the  product  of  our  own  country 
cyder  of  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  richnefs,  as  to  equal, 
if  not  exceed,  the  ftrongeft-bodied  wines,  and  toftand  the 
alternatives  of  the  winter's  cold,  and  the  fummer's  fun, 
without  alteration ;  and  if  as  much  care  was  taken  in  the 
culture,  choice,  and  management  of  the  fruit,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  preffure,  and  flow  wary  fermentation  of  the 
juice,  there  is  reafon  to  expect  that  the  flavour  and  tafte 
would  not  fall  far  ihort  even  of  the  more  excellent 
wines. 

Wine,  oil  and  honey.  The  ton  to  contain  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  gallons,  the  pipe  or  butt  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  gallons,  the  hogfliead  fixty-fhree  gallons,  the 
barrel  thirty-one  gallons  and  a  half,  the  rundlet  eighteen 
gallons  and  a  half,  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  1 1.  /  1.  18  Hen.  VI. 
c.  17.  /.  1.      I  Rich.  II.  c.  13.  /.  1. 

Wines  imported,  are  difcharged  from  the  impofition  of 
excife,   12  Car.  II.  c.  4./  15. 

Or  vinegar,  landed  before  payment  and  fecurity  of  the 
import  duty,  are  forfeited,  or  their  value,  and  the  impor- 
ters are  to  pay  the  faid  duty  notwithftanding,  1  Jac.  II. 

c-  3-f-  5- 

Wines,  firft  landed  in  the  out-ports,  and  carried  after- 
wards to  London  by  certificate,  are  to  pay  fo  much  more 
as  they  paid  fhort  of  the  duties  due  in  London. 

Every  hogfhead  run  out,  and  not  full  feven  inches,  or 
above,  and  every  pipe  or  butt  not  above  nine  inches  left 
therein,  are  to  be  accounted  for  outs,  and  no  duty  is  to  be 
paid  for  the  fame. 

Of  the  growth  of  Hungary,  may  be  imported  from 
Hamborough,  paying  duty  as  Rhenifh  wines,"  1  Ann.  c. 
12.  /  112. 

Imported,  twelve  per  cent,  to  be  allowed  for  leakage. 

Damaged,  corrupt,  or  unmerchantable — Upon  the  im- 
porter's refufing  to  pay  or  fecure  the  duties,  may  at  the 
landing  be  delivered  up  into  the  cuftody  of  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  in  order  to  be  publickly  fold  to  be  diftilled 
into  brandy,  or  made  into  vinegar;  and  that  they  fhall  not 
be  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe,  fecurity  muft  be  taken, 
which  may  be  difcharged  upon  a  certificate  (within  three 
months  after  delivery)  that  they  have  been  fo  ufed,  6  Geo. 
I.  c.  12.  /  3.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  /  20. 

The  produce  of  fuch  fale  is  to  be  paid  to  the  importer, 
by  certificate,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  freight,  &c.  but 
fuch  allowance  muft  not  exceed  four  pounds  for  every  ton 
of  wine  of  the  growth  of  France  and  Germany,  and  eight 
pounds  for  every  ton  of  all  other  wines  fo  delivered  up; 
and  if  there  be  any  overplus  beyond  the  faid  allowance,  it 
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mult  be  placed  to  the  duties  out  of  which  the  charges  have 
been  paid,  6  Geo.l.  c.  12. f.  4.     12  Geo.  I.  c.  28./  20. 

But  no  allowance  may  be  made  for  fuch  wines,  unlefs 
they  be  imported  in  cafks  on  board  a  merchant's  ihip  di- 
rectly from  the  place  of  their  growth,  or  the  ufual  place  of 
their  firft  fhippingj  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  /.  19.  27  Geo.  II.  c. 
18./  S. 

Except  faved  from  fhips  ftranded,  which  are  to  erijoy 
the  fame  allowances  as  if  imported  in  the  fhip  wherein  they 
were  firft  laden,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18./.  20.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18./.  5. 
Except  of  the  growth  of  the  dominions  of  the  great 
duke  of  Tufcany,  in  open  flafks,  or  of  Turkey,  or  any 
other  parts  of  the  Levant  feas,  may  not  be  imported  in 
flafks  or  bottles,  or  in  veffels  or  cafks  which  fhall  contain 
lefs  than  twenty-five  gallons,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or 
the  value;  to  be  fued  for  in  any  of  the  courts  of  record  in 
Weftminfter,  or  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland, 
or  by  the  laws  of  excife,  1  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  /  7,  8. 

Exceeding  in  quantity  ten  gallons,  which  have  been 
imported  from  foreign  parts  into  any  of  the  out-ports,  may 
not  be  brought  from  any  place,  either  by  land  or  water, 
into  the  port  of  London,  or  members  thereof,  or  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  before  the  proprie- 
tor has  paid  to  the  collector,  or  proper  officer  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  neareft  to  the  place  from  whence  the  wine  is  intend- 
ed to  be  removed,  the  duties  payable  in  any  of  the  out- 
ports,  and  alfo  the  difference  between  the  duties  payable 
there  and  in  the  port  of  London  on  importation. 

In  bottles  exceeding  three  dozen,  and  in  cafks  ten  gal- 
lons, at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  carriage,  fo  re- 
moved without  a  certificate  from  fuch  collector  or  proper 
"officer  expreffing  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  that  the  du- 
ties have  been  paid  as  above,  or  that  the  fame  was  wine  fold 
for  falvage,  or  has  been  compounded  for  or  condemned,  is 
forfeited,  together  with  the  cafks  or  veffels  containing  it, 
and  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  pro- 
fecuted  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  unaccuftomed  wines, 
26  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  /.  1. 

If  after  removal,  and  payment  of  the  duties  as  above, 
it  is  ftaved,  loft  or  perifhed  before  its  arrival  as  aforefaid, 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  any  three  of  them, 
upon  proof  thereof  upon  oath  to  their  fatisfaction,  are  to 
caufe  repayment  to  be  made  to  the  proprietor  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  duties  payable  in  the  out-ports  and  in 
London,  out  of  the  duties  payable  on  wines,  26  Geo.  II. 
c,  12.  /  2. 

WINE-COOPER.  The  boy  defigned  for  the  bufinefs 
of  a  wine-cooper,  ought  to  have  a  very  nice  and  delicate 
palate,  that  he  may  diftinguifh,  with  great  exactnefs,  the 
peculiar  properties  and  flavours  of  wine  ;  but  he  needs  on- 
ly the  common  education  of  a  tradefman. 

The  wine-cooper  in  London  is  a  wholefale  and  retail 
dealer  in  wine  ;  and  receives  the  name  of  a  cooper  from 
his  taking  care  of  the  cafks  as  well  as  the  liquor  they  con- 
tain. He  mixes  wine  of  different  growth,  to  anfwer  the 
flavour  and  tafte  of  his  cuftomers ;  he  fixes  them  down, 
purges  them  from  their  lees,  and  renders  them  fit  for  drink- 
ing ;  he  recovers  them  when  they  are  pricked ;  preferves 
them  when  on  the  fret ;  and  revives  their  colour  and  fla- 
vour when  loft  by  age  or  by  accident.  This  is  the  honeft 
part  of  the  bufinefs ;  but  there  are  fome  of  this  trade,  who 
not  contented  with  compounding  wine,  and  removing  its 
defects,  convert  cyder,  mixed  with  floes,  molaffes  and 
other  materials,  into  the  refemblance  of  mountain,  port, 
canary,  and  other  products  of  the  vine ;  and  are  become 
fo  expert  at  deceiving  the  palate,  that  few  can  diftinguifh 
the  true  juice  of  the  grape,  from  the  fophifticated  liquor 
brewed  by  the  wine-cooper.  However,  fome  of  them 
import  great  quantities  of  wine  ;  and  thefe  lafi  generally 
affume  the  name  of  wine  merchants. 

Thofe  of  this  bufinefs  take  from  about  twenty-five  to 
two  hundred  pounds  with  an  apprentice  ;  who,  when  out  of 
his  time,  may  have  a  guinea  a  week,  befides  his  perquifites, 
which  are  very  large;  and  it  will  require  from  about  five 
hundred  to  five  thoufand  pounds  to  fet  up  matter. 

WINE-MERCHANT.  The  youth  defigned  for  this 
bufinefs  ought  to  be  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  languages 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
a  correspondence  by  letter  in  thofe  countries.  •  During  his 
clerkfhip,  he  fhould  obtain  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  what 
Englifli  commodities  are  molt  wanted  there,  as  well  as  of 
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the  courfe  of  exchange  at  the  feveral  ports.  The  wine- 
merchant  imports  great  quantities  of  wine,  which  they 
chiefly  fell  to  the  vintners.  They  take  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  pounds  with  a  clerk;  who  may  after- 
wards have  fifty  pounds  a  year  falary,  or  fet  up  with  two 
thoufand  pounds. 

WINTERTHOUR,  is  a  privileged  city  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  whofe  various  manufactures 
have  brought  it  into  great  reputation  and  trade ;  here  are 
made  muflins,  cravats,  handkerchiefs,  cotton  cloth,  wool- 
len crapes,  callimancoes,  fattins,  damafks,  and  camblets 
in  imitation  of  the  Englifh.  The  cotton  is  fpun  here, 
where  they  alfo  dye  well. 

WIRE,  Wiar,  Wier,  or  Wyre,  a  piece  of  metal 
drawn  through  the  hole  of  an  iron  into  a  thread  of  a  fine- 
nefs  anfwerable  to  the  hole  it  paffed  through. 

Wires  are  frequently  drawn  fo  fine,  as  to  be  wrought 
along  with  other  threads  of  filk,  woo],  flax,  &c. 

The  metals  moft  commonly  drawn  into  wire,  are  gold, 
filver,  copper,  and  iron. 

Gold  Wire  is  made  of  cylindrical  ingots  of  filver,  co- 
vered over  with  afkin  of  gold,  and  thus  drawn  fucceffively 
through  a  vaft  number  of  holes,  each  fmaller  and  fmaller ; 
till  at  Jaft  it  is  brought  to  a  finenefs,  exceeding  that  of  a 
hair. 

That  admirable  ductility  which  makes  one  of  the  diftin- 
guifhing  characters  of  gold,  is  no  where  more  confpicuous, 
than  in  this  gilt  wire. 

A  cylinder  of  forty-eight  ounces  of  filver,  covered  with 
a  coat  of  gold,  only  weighing  one  ounce,  as  Dr.  Halley 
informs  us,  is  ufually  drawn  into  a  wire,  two  yards  of 
which  weigh  no  more  than  one  grain;  whence,  ninety- 
eight  yards  of  the  wire  weigh  no  more  than  forty-nine 
grains,  and  one  fingle  grain  of  gold  covers  the  ninety-eight 
yards ;  fo  that  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of  a  grain  is  above 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  long. 

He  alfo,  computing  the  thicknefs  of  the  fkin  of  gold, 
found  it  to  be  -ttjVo^  Part  °f  an  inch.  Yet  fo  perfectly 
does  it  cover  the  filver,  that  even  a  microfcope  does  noc 
difcover  any  appearance  of  the  filver  underneath. 

Mr.  Rohault  likewife  obferves,  that  a  like  cylinder  of 
filver,  covered  with  gold  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  nine  lines  in  circumference,  is  drawn  into  a 
wire  three  hundred  and  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  feet 
long,  i.  e.  into  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  two  hundred 
times  its  former  length. 

Mr.  Boyle  relates,  that  eight  grains  of  gold,  covering 
a  cylinder  of  filver,  is  commonly  drawn  into  a  wire  thir- 
teen thoufand  feet  long. 

Silver  Wire  is  the  fame  with  gold  wire,  except  that  the 
latter  is  gilt,  or  covered  with  gold,  and  the  other  is  not. 

There  are  alfo  counterfeit  gold  and  filver  wires ;  the  firft 
made  of  a  cylinder  of  copper,  filvered  over,  and  then  co- 
vered with  gold  ;  and  the  fecond  of  a  like  cylinder  of  cop- 
per, filvered  over,  and  drawn  through  the  iron,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  gold  and  filver  wire. 

Brafs  Wire  is  drawn  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  for- 
mer. Of  this  there  are  divers fizes,  fuited  to  the  different 
kinds  of  works.  The  fineft  is  ufed  for  the  firings  of  mu- 
fical  inftruments,  as  fpinnets,  harpfichords,  manichords, 
&c. 

The  pin-makers,  likewife,  ufe  vaft  quantities  of  wire 
to  make  their  pins  of. 

Iron  Wire  is  drawn  of  various  fizes,  from  half  an  inch 
to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  diameter. 

The  firft  iron  that  runs  from  the  ftone,  when  melting, 
being  the  fofteft  and  tougheft,  is  preferved  to  make  wire  of. 
Wire  of  Iron,  viz.  card  wire,  and  all  forts  of  iron 
wire  fmaller  than  fine-fine,  and  fuperfine,  and  wool-cards, 
or  any  other  wares  made  of  iron  wire,  may  not  be  im- 
ported, unlefs  from  Ireland,  or  wrecked,  in  order  to  be 
fold  in  Great-Britain,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  3  Ed.  IV. 
c.  4./  1.  1  R.  III.  c.  iz.  f.  2.  2  IV.  and  M.  c.  4./  16. 
Card-WiRE  or  iron  wire  for  making  of  wool-cards, 
may  not  be  imported,  on  forfeiture,  or  the  value  thereof, 
14  Car.  II.  c.  19./.  1. 

Lattin,  brafs  or  copper  wire,  and  gold  and  filver  wire 
imported,  to  what  duties  liable,  4  IV.  and  M.  c.  5./  2. 

Brafs- wire  how  exempt  from  payment  of  duties  on  ex- 
portation, 7  Ann.  c.  8./  8. 
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WITTENBURG,  in  Saxony,  is  famous  for  the  ma- 
nufactory of  coarfe  cloths :  the  wool  in  this  country  is  re- 
markably good.  There  are  about  five  hundred  private 
manufactories  ;  cloths  are  alfo  fent  hither  from  all  parts  to 
be  died  ;  the  blues  and  greens,  commonly  called  Saxon, 
are  belt  died  in  this  place. 

WOAD,  gaudum,  or  glaftum,  a  drug  ufed  by  dyers  to 
make  a  blue  colour. 

WOOD,  lignum,  the  fubftance,  whereof  the  branches 
of  trees  confift,  deriving  its  growth  from  certain  juices 
of  the  earth. 

Aloes  Wood,  lignum  aloes,  is  a  drug  entirely  diffe- 
rent from  the  gum  of  that  name,  not  only  as  one  is  wood, 
the  other  a  concreted  juice,  but  as  they  are  the  produce  of 
very  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  the  one  of  a  tree, 
the  other  of  a  fucculent  plant.  The  lignum  aloes  is  a  re- 
finous  and  fweet-fcented  wood,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds  kept  in  the  fhops.  Thefe  three  are  diftinguiftied  by 
the  names  of  calambac,  lignum  aloes,  and  calambour. 
The  firft  is  by  far  the  moft  valuable,  the  lignum  aloes  the 
next,  and  the  calambour  the  worft,  though  it  is  moft  fre- 
quently met  with  in  our  (hops. 

They  are  all  cordial,  taken  internally,  and  the  Indians 
give  them  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  to 
deftroy  worms.  A  very  fragrant  oil  may  be  procured  from 
thefe  woods  by  diftillation,  which  is  recommended  in  pa- 
ralytic cafes,  from  five  to  fifteen  drops. 
Rofe  Wood.     See  Rhodium. 

Wood,  Timber,  and  the  goods  called  lumber,  as  deals, 
timber-balks,  barrel-boards,  clap- boards,  pipe-boards,  or 
pipe-holt,  white-boards  for  fhoe-makers,  boom  and  cant- 
fpars,  bow-ftaves,  cap-ravens,  clap-holt,  ebony-wood, 
headings  for  pipes,  hogfheads  and  barrels,  hoops  for  coop- 
ers, oars,  pipe,  hoglhead,  barrel  and  firkin-ftaves,  trun- 
nels,  fpeckled  wood,  fweet  wood,  fmall  fpars,  oak  plank, 
wainfcot,  lignum  vitae,  or  any  other  fort  of  wood, 
plank  or  timber,  wrought  or  unwrought,  or  lumber 
(except  mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits,)  of  the  product 
of  the  Britifh-plantations  in  America,  may  be  im- 
ported directly  from  thence  into  Great  Britain,  free 
of  all  duties,  until  the  firft  of  September  1757,  and  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament, 
8.  Geo.  I.  C.12./.2.  I  Geo.  II.  ei-.lj.  f.  5.  16  Geo. 
II.  c.  26.  /  2.  24  Geo.  II.  c.  57.  /  11.  ^Tim- 
ber. 

Wood-Cutter.  There  are  feveral  branches  of  this 
bufinefs ;  fome  working  for  the  calico  printers,  others 
for  the  printers  of  books,  and  others  for  the  makers  of 
hanging  paper.  The  boy  who  is  to  be  put  apprentice  to 
any  of  thefe  branches,  which  are  all  formed  on  the  fame 
principles,  fhould  learn  to  draw.  They  none  of  them 
require  any  great  ftrength  ;  but  thofe  who  work  for  the 
printers  of  books  ought  to  have  the  neateft  hand.  There 
are  however,  not  above  two  or  three  of  this  bufinefs  in 
London  ;  and  but  one  of  any  reputation  for  (kill.  Thofe 
who  work  for  the  letter  prefs  printers,  therefore  feldom 
or  never  take  apprentices.  It  is  proper  to  obferve  that  all 
wooden  cuts  are  directly  oppofite  to  engraving  on  copper, 
and  that  they  are  made  by  cutting  away  every  thing  that 
is  not  to  appear  in  the  impreffion ;  while  in  copper  plates 
nothing  appears  but  the  ftrokes  of  the  graver,  &c.  and 
what  is  not  cut  away  makes  no  impreffion.  In  thofe 
branches  where  the  artifts  take  apprentices,  they  have 
about  ten  pounds  with  one  of  them.  After  the  boy's  time 
is  expired  he  may  fet  up  for  himfelf  with  five  pounds ; 
and  if  he  is  a  good  hand,  may  earn  four  fhiHings  or  a 
crown  a  day. 

Wood-monger.  Thofe  of  this  trade  are  very  few 
in  number.  They  fell  faggots,  billets,  &c.  for  firing; 
and  fome  of  them  likewife  deal  in  coals.  It  is  a  trade 
that  requires  as  little  learning  and  abilities  as  any  other 
that  merely  confifts  in  buying  and  felling ;  but  the  ma- 
fters  do  not  ufually  take  apprentices. 

WOOF,  among  manufacturers,  the  threads  which  the 
weavers  fhoot  acrofs,  with  an  inftrument  called  a  fhuttle, 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp,  to  form  the  web. 

WOOL,  lana,  the  covering  of  fheep  ;  of  which  the 
manufacturers  make  divers  kind  of  fluffs,  cloths,  Sec. 

The   wools  moft  efteemed   are    the    Englifh,    chiefly 
thofe  about  Leominfter,  Cotfwold,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight; 
the  Spanifb,   principally  about  Segovia,  and   the  French  | 
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about  Berry,  which  laft  are  faid  to  have  this  peculiar  pro- 
perty, that  they  will  knot  or  bind  with  any  other  fort, 
whereas  the  reft  will  only  knot  with  their  own  kind. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  wools  of  Attica,  Mogara,  Lao- 
dicea,  Apulia,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  Tarentum,  Parma, 
and  Altino,  were  the  moft  valued.  Columella  fets  the 
two  laft  even  above  that  of  Tarentum,  lib.  VII.  c.  2. 
and  Varro  de  Re  Rujlica,  lib.  II.  c .  2.  affures  us,  the  people 
there  ufed  to  cloath  their  fheep  with  fkins  to  fecure  the 
wool  from  being  damaged.  Tavernier  affirms,  that  the 
wools  in  Afia  are  incomparably  finer  than  thofe  of  Europe, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  wool  was  the  golden  fleece 
fought  at  Colchis.  The  wools  of  England  have  always 
been  in  the  higheft  repute,  efpecially  abroad.  Spanifh 
wools  bear  a  great  price  among  us,  to  work  up  with  ours, 
the  goodnefs  of  which  is  owing  to  a  few  fheep  fent  into 
Spain,  as  a  prefent,  by  Henry  the  fecond,  though  fome 
fay  by  Henry  the  fourth,  in  1465. 

Mr.  Colbert,  a  name  the  French  manufactures  and  com- 
merce are  infinitely  indebted  to,  had  entertained  a  defign  of 
procuring  fome  Englifh  fheep,  and  propagating  them  in 
France,  hoping,  that  by  chufing  for  them,  in  the  provinces  of 
that  kingdom,  fuch  paftures,  and  fuch  temperament  of  air,  as 
they  had  in  their  own  ifland,  they  might  there  be  per- 
petuated, and  France  be  no  longer  obliged  precariously  to 
depend  on  the  clandeftine  fupplies  of  wool  from  the  Englifh 
owlers.  But  the  count  de  Cominges,  then  an  ambaffador 
of  France  at  the  Englifh  court,  laid  the  impoffibility  of 
having  fuch  an  export  of  fheep,  and  the  almoft  equal  im- 
poffibility of  keeping  and  making  them  multiply  there, 
fo  ftrongly  before  him,  that  he  abandoned  the  defign. 

The  finenefs  and  plenty  of  our  wool  is  owing,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  the  fweet  fhort  grafs  in  many  of  our  paftures 
and  downs ;  though  the  advantage   of  our  fheep  feeding 
upon  this  all  the  year,  without  being  obliged  to  be  fhut 
up  in  folds  during  the  winter,  or  to  fecure  them   from 
wolves  at  other  times,  contributes  not  a  little  thereto.  The 
Scotch  and  Irifh  wools  are  commonly  fold  abroad  for  Eng- 
lifh, and  upon  the  fame  footing ;  but  foreigners,  fkilled  in 
thofe  matters,  find  they  come  far  fhort  of  it  in  finenefs.  The 
yearly  produce  of  wool,   in  England,  was  calculated  at 
about  two  millions  fterling  :  anciently  the  principal  com- 
merce of  the  nation  confifted   of  wool  unmanufactured, 
which  foreigners,  efpecially  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Fle- 
mish bought  of  us,  infomuch  that  the  cuftoms  of  Englifh 
wools,  exported  in  Edward  the  Ill's  reign,  amounted  at 
fifty  fhillings  a  pack,  to  250,0001.  per  annum,  an  im- 
menfe  fum  in  thofe  days.     This  exceffive  cuftom  on  the 
export   of  unmanufactured   wool    fet    our   people    upon 
making  cloth  of  it  themfelves,  in  which  they  fucceeded  {a 
well,  that  towards  the    clofe  of  the   fixteenth   century, 
under  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  exportation  of 
any  wool  at  all  was  abfolutely  prohibited,  and  this  upon 
pain  of  having   the  right  hand  ftruck   off.      From  that 
time  England  has  been  exceeding  jealous  of  its   wool  ; 
to  prompt   their   vigilance,  the  lords   in  parliament  are 
feated  on  wool  packs.     Accordingly  fcarce  a  parliament 
but  has  renewed  and  reinforced  the  prohibition,  particu- 
larly about  the  middle  of  the   feventeenth  century,  the 
exporting  of  wool  was  made  a  capital  crime.     But  all 
thefe  precautions  are  ineffectual,  the  Englifh  themfelves, 
particularly  about  the  coafts  of  Suffex,  making  ufe  of  the 
long  winter  nights  to  waft  over  their  wools  to  France,  be- 
ing fure  of  carrying  them  to  a  good  market :  they  defpife 
the  penalty,  with  an  intredidity  that  the  reft  of  Europe 
are  amazed  at. 

Woollen  Manufactory,  includes  the  feveral  forts 
of  commodities  into  which  wool  is  wrought. 

The  woollen  manufactory  makes  the  principal  article 
in  the  foreign  and  domeftic  trade  of  Great  Britain.  It 
employs  the  chief  of  the  hands  on  fhore,  in  its  different 
parts ;  loads  their  (hips,  and  brings  into  the  nation  the 
immenfe  riches,  for  which  our  nation  is,  at  prefent,  fo 
remarkably  famous. 

This  ftaple,  however,  did  not  fix  itfelf  on  this  ifland, 
till  about  the  year  1420,  when  the  art  of  making  woollen 
cloths  was  imported  from  Flanders  and  Brabant,  whofe 
artifts  in  that  commodity,  being  driven  from  their  native 
countries  by  oppreffive  taxes,  and  the  feverities  ufed  in 
collecting  them,  took  refuge  in  England,  where  they  en- 
joyed great  privileges,  and  carried  on  the  myffery  of  their 
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frade  with  greater  eafe  than  at  home,  having  that  wool 
now  at  hand,  which  before  was  bought  of  the  Englifh. 
The  government  fpared  no  endeavour  to  preferve  fo  va- 
luable an  acquisition ;  but  we  do  not  find  our  nation 
arrive  at  any  cdnfiderable  perfection  in  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, till  the  troubles  about  religion,  occafioned  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Spanifh  inqui- 
fition  introduced  into  the  Low  Countries,  entirely  ruined 
thofe  woollen  manufacturers  who  had  fettled  there,  and 
greatly  interfered  with  the  trade  eftablifhed  in  England. 
At  this  time  the  Dutch  artifts  alfo  joined  us,  and  fettled 
feveral  great  manufactures,  at  Norwich,  Colchefter,  Sand- 
wich, Hampton,  as  well  as  at  London,  &c.  And  from 
that  time  this  trade  throve  fo  prodigioufly,  that  Dr.  Da- 
venant  and  Mr.  King  compute  the  product  thereof  in 
their  time  (when  it  was  not  at  the  height  it  is  now  brought) 
to  be  eight  million  fterling/ier  annum ;  three  fourths  where- 
of, fay  they,  are  confumed  at  home,  and  the  reft  abroad. 

Method  of  weaving,  thickening,  fulling,  & V.  cloth.  Be- 
fore the  warp  is  mounted,  the  threads  are  ftiffened  with 
a  fize  made  of  fhreds  of  parchment,  or  gum-water ; 
when  dry,  the  weavers  mount  their  looms  in  the  following 
manner.  In  thofe  places  where  the  moft  beautiful  thin 
ftuffs  are  made,  it  is  the  common  cuftom  to  place  eighteen 
threads  upon  the  pegs  of  the  loom.  The  going  back 
over  all  the  pegs,  and  the  bringing  back  and  return  of 
them,  on  all  the  fame  again,  produce  the  firft  affemblage  of 
thirty-fix  threads,  which  is  called  a  handful.  And  forty 
of  thefe  are  required  to  complete  that  bundle  which  is 
termed  a  chain.  So  that  a  chain,  in  weaving,  contains 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty  threads,  which  multiplied  by 
twelve  ells,  the  ufual  length  of  each  thread,  the  fum  will 
be  feventeen  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty  ells  of 
thread.  Then  the  artift,  to  render  this  bundle  of  long 
threads  manageable  and  portable,  winds  the  end  thereof 
into  a  great  loop,  through  which  he  thrufts  his  arm,  and 
carries  on  it  the  bundle  of  threads.  Then  he  makes  afecond, 
and  as  many  more  links  on  it  as  convenient.  And  hence 
thefe  long  affemblages  of  warp  threads,  looped  up,  and 
fhortened  into  a  fmall  compafs,  take  the  name  of  the  chain ; 
a  name  they  afterwards  retain,  even  when  extended  on 
the  loom  to  receive  the  crofs  thread  or  woof.  But  feven 
of  thefe  chains  mult  go  to  form  the  mounting  of  a  fluff, 
or  that  firft  bafis  of  long  threads,  which  are  extended, 
parallel,  from  one  end  of  the  loom  to  the  other.  They 
are  there  received  and  rolled  upon  the  beam ;  and  as  faft  as 
they  are  converted  into  fluff  or  cloth,  by  the  throwing 
in  of  the  woof,  the  fluff  or  cloth  is  rolled  upon  the  other 
Wooden  cylinder  that  lies  before  the  workmen  under  the 
play  of  the  fhuttles. 

The  warp  being  on  the  loom,  the  weavers,  who  are 
employed  in  broad  works,  attend  two  to  each  loom,  one 
on  each  fide,  and  tread  at  the  fame  time  alternately,  on 
the  fame  treddle,  i.  e.  now  on  the  right  ftep,  and  now  on 
the  left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp 
equally;  between  which  they  throw,  tranfverfely,  the 
fhuttle  from  one  to  the  other :  and  each  time  that  a  fhuttle 
is  thrown,  and  fo  a  thread  of  the  woof  inferted  within  the 
warp,  they  ttrike  it  conjointly  with  the  fame  frame  where- 
in is  fattened  the  comb,  or  reed,  between  whofe  teeth  the 
threads  of  the  warp  are  paffed ;  repeating  the  ftroke  as  of- 
ten as  is  neceffary,  fometimes  no  lefs  than  twelve  or  thir- 
teen times,  viz.  fix  with  the  warp  open,  and  feven  with  it 
fliut.  The  clofer  the  threads  of  the  woof  are  ftruck  a- 
gainft  each  other,  the  clofer  the  cloth  will  be ;  and  better 
enabled  to  bear  the  violence  of  the  fulling-mill,  as  well  as 
of  the  teazel  and  fulling-thiftle,  without  opening  or  fret- 
ting. When  the  whole  warp  is  filled,  the  cloth  is  finifhed, 
and  it  is  taken  from  the  loom  by  unrolling  it  from  the 
beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled,  in  proportion  as  it  was 
wove;  and  now  given  to  be  cleared  of  the  knots,  ends  of 
threads,  ftraw,  and  other  filth ;  which  is  done  with  little 
iron  nippers. 

When  a  fluff  or  cloth  is  intended  to  be  thickened,  and 
to  be  made  more  or  lefs  nappy,  it  is  carried  to  the  fulling- 
mill  to  thicken  its  warp,  by  ftrongly  preffing  the  hairs  of 
the  woof,  which  are  always  found,  in  fome  degree,  after 
weaving,  be  the  wool  never  fo  fine ;  and  being  fattened 
within  the  body  of  the  fluff,  ftand  with  their  fharp  end 
outwards.  It  is  the  fuller,  who,  properly  fpeaking,  gives 
the  cloths  their  real  fubftance :  his  art  being  to  add  the  ad- 


vantage of  felting  to  the  regularity  of  weaving,  and  to 
cleanfe  the  fluff  perfectly.  None  but  cloths  require  the 
firft  operation;  all  cloths  and  ftuffs  require  the  latter.  The 
firft  is  performed  by  a  mill,  in  which  the  cloths  are  beaten 
with  hammers,  while  the  water  runs  continually  over  them, 
till  they  are  reduced  to  their  proper  breadth,  and  thoroughly 
cleanfed  from  all  impurities.  The  fecond  is  no  more  than 
a  dry  beating,  after  the  fluff  has  been  judkioufly  fmeared 
with  fuller's  earth,  which  is  an  abforbent  matter,  proper 
to  extract  all  the  unctuous  juices :  and,  as  occafion  ferves, 
they  wafh  the  moft  tenacious  particles  away  with  clean 
water.  By  repeating  this  feveral  times,  the  moft  dirty 
cloths  and  ftuffs  are  cleanfed  from  the  earth,  oil,  impuri- 
ties of  dying,  &c. 

Befides  the  variety  which  proceeds  from  the  choice,  the 
mixture,  the  preparation  and  working  of  the  materials, 
the  manufacture  may  be  further  diverfified  by  finifhingor 
not  finifhing  it  in  this  or  that  manner,  after  the  goods  are 
really  made.  For  they  change  their  names  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the 
fuller,  and  are  ornamented  or  dreffed. 

Firft  it  is  knotted,  or  rather  cleared  from  all  its  knots, 
little  ftraws,  and  extuberances,  by  the  help  of  flieers  and 
birchen  whifks ;  for  if  the  lead  hard  body  fhould  be  left 
upon  a  cloth  or  piece  of  fluff,  it  would,  in  great  likeli- 
hood, make  a  hole,  while  in  the  fuller's  ftockor  pot;  from 
whofe  hand  it  returns  again  to  the  knotter,  who  carefully 
turns  it  over  a  fecond  time,  and  with  great  exactnefs  picks 
out  all  the  earthy,  and  other  fubftances,  that  remain,  or 
had  been  overlooked,  and  might  alter  the  colour,  or  other- 
wife  damage  the  goods. 

After  this  fecond  examination,  the  cloth  or  fluff  is  fent 
again  to  the  fulling-houfe,  where  it  is  perfectly  cleanfed 
with  hot  water  and  foap.  When  the  water  runs  out  of 
the  cloth  as  clear  as  it  went  in,  then  they  leave  off  water- 
ing it  to  beat  it  dry.  If  the  fluff  or  cloth  has  been  felted 
or  milled,  they  take  care  to  unfold  it  every  two  hours,  and 
pull  it  by  its  edges,  as  well  to  get  out  the  creafes  contracted 
in  the  mill,  as  to  prevent  its  too  great  fhrinking;  and, 
after  that,  wafh  it  once  more  in  fair  water. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  carding,  thiftling,  or 
teazling  the  goods.  A  teazle,  by  fome  called  a  thiftle,  is 
a  kind  of  wire  brufh,  not  unlike  the  head  of  a  thiftle, 
with  an  iron  handle;  every  point  of  which  terminates  in 
a  very  fharp  hook.  In  this  work  they  moiften  the  fluff 
well  with  pure  water,  fpread  it  out,  or  hang  it  on  a  pole, 
and  then  raife  the  hair  with  this  inftrument;  and  fetch  out 
the  hair  by  rubbing  it  feveral  ways  from  bottom  to  top, 
then  from  top  to  bottom,  both  with  and  againft  the  hair : 
firft  with  a  dead  thiftle,  or  one  that  has  been  ufed  before, 
and  afterwards  with  a  live-thiftle,  or  one  that  is  entirely 
new;  firft  with  gentle  ftrokes,  and  then  brifker ;  always 
taking  care  not  to  make  the  fluff  fwag.  and  to  give  it  a 
nap,  without  weakening  the  fubftance,  by  adorning  the 
outfide. 

This  work  renders  the  fluff  warmer,  and  more  beauti- 
ful :  but  then  it  muft  undergo  the  fheerers  fciffars ;  who 
corrects  the  inequalities  of  the  hairs  raifed  by  the  teazle, 
and  returns  it  to  the  carder.  He  cards  it  again  very  care- 
fully, and  remits  it,  for  a  fecond  inflection,  to  the  fheerer: 
who  now  gives  it  at  firft  a  rough  fheering,  and  then 
finifhes  it  both  infide  and  outfide  in  the  exacteft  manner, 
according  to  his  art. 

As  the  cloth  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  fo  many, 
and  fome  of  them  dangerous  operations,  without  being 
fubject  to  feveral  accidents  from  the  teazle,  &c.  it  is, 
when  perfectly  dry,  fent  to  the  fine-drawer  to  mend  the 
holes,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  weak  parts,  fo  as  the  moft 
curious  eye  cannot  difcover  them:  and  then  committed  to 
the  tenter,  which  is  a  long  frame  of  wood  with  rows  of 
hooks  quite  round  it,  and  of  a  width  and  length  of  the 
longeft  and  wideft  piece  of  cloth.  This  frame  Hands  up- 
right, and  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  parts  of  it  are  movea- 
ble, and  can  be  pulled  backwards  and  forwards  at  pleafure. 
The  ufe  of  this  is  to  get  out  all  the  creafes  which  the 
fluff  has  contracted  in  the  fulling-trough,  to  keep  it  on  the 
fquare,  and  to  bring  it,  without  violence,  to  its  proper 
fize :  and,  finally,  to  put  it  in  a  condition,  either  to  be 
better  brufhed  and  more  glofly,  or  to  be  folded  in  fquare 
folds,  amongft  honeft  dealers.  Whereas  a  too  violent 
ftretching  upon  the  tenter  undoes  all  the  fulling-work, 
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and  loofes  and  weakens  the  cloth;  leaving  it  fwaggy, 
limber,  and  without  lubftance:  fo  that  the  legiflature  has 
been  obliged  to  interpofe  their  authority,  and  declare  every 
piece  of  ftuff  forfeited,  which  has  been  lengthened  on  the 
tenter,  more  than  half  an  ell  in  twenty ;  or  ftretched,  above 
a  nail  in  width  more  than  it  was  before.  This  fraud  is 
detected  by  wetting  a  piece  of  cloth,,  when  taken  off  the 
tenters,  which  will  bring  it  immediately  to  its  natural  fize. 

When  the  cloth  has  continued  its  proper  time  on  the 
tenter,  it  is  then  brufhed  again,  and  always  in  the  fame 
direction,  that  the  nap  may  lie  all  the  fame  way.  And  the 
glofs  and  uniform  inclination  of  the  nap  is  accoraplifhed 
principally  by  the  means  of  a  tool,  called  a  jack,  made  of 
a  deal  board.  This-  jack  is.  laid  over  with  maftic,  rofin, 
powder  of  free-ftone,  and  lifted  filings,  on  the  fide  that 
touches  the  ftuff;  which  compofition  attra&s  and  clears 
the  fluff  or  cloth  of  every  little  ftiaw,  hair,  and  pairings 
of  the  fheers,  that  happen  to  remain  unobferved  after  the 
former  procefs. 

But  to  finifh  its  luftre,  the  doth  muft  now  be  fent  to 
the  hot-preffer,  who  folds  the  cloth  or  ftuff  in  fquare  folds; 
and  fometimes  fprinkles  each  fold  with  gum-water :  and 
always  interleaves  each  fold  with  pafte-board,  or  very 
thick  cartridge-paper;  covering  the  laft  fold  with  a  fquare 
board,  to  fecure  the  goods  from  the  prefs,  under  which 
they  lie  for  fome  time,  till  the  heat  has  gradually  exhaufted 
all  the  fuperfluous  moifture,  and  all  the  hairs  which  point 
upwards  are  deprived  of  their  fpringinefs:  otherwife,  the 
iirft  drop  of  rain  which  fhould  fall  upon  the  ftuff,  would, 
when  it  was  dried  away,  reftore  to  the  hairs,  it  wetted, 
fome  kind  of  elafticity,  and  make  that  feem  a  ftain,  which 
is  really  nothing  but  a  reflection  of  light  different  from 
that  of  the  hairs  which  are  round  about  it,  and  have  not 
been  wetted.  And  to  prevent  this  mifchief,  they  endea- 
vour to  make  the  prefs  touch  every-where  alike  :  they  re- 
peat the  interleaving,  and  fometimes,  in  fine  cloths,  fup- 
ply  the  firft  leaves  with  others  finer  and  fleeker ;  and,  at 
fome  diftance  from  each  other,  they  add  plates  of  wood 
or  brafs  made  very  hot. 

This  work  ufed  formerly  to  be  performed  by  rolling  the 
fluffs  and  cloths  round  the  cylinders  of  a  calender,  and 
making  them  pafs,  by  the  help  of  a  turning  beam,  be- 
tween an  immoveable  table  of  marble  or  hard  wood,  and 
another  table  very  well  polifhed,  or  covered  with  a  large 
fheet  of  copper,  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  rollers, 
with  a  weight  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
weight. 

Nor  would  we  have  it  imaginad  that  all  this  pains  and 
charge,  to  give  the  woollen  manufactures  a  glofs,  are  in- 
tended only  with  a  view  to  give  them  an  ufelefs  luftre,  or 
to  impofe  on  the  chapman  by  a  brilliancy,  which  will  foon 
fly  off:  but  to  give  them  a  permanent  beauty,  and  to  add 
to  them  a  real  value:  for  experience  teacheth  that  a  cloth, 
which  has  not  gone  through  thefe  operations,  never  wears 
fo  well,  nor  gives  fo  much  fatisfaflion  to  the  purchafer;  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  very  hair  cloth,  without  any  equa- 
lity in  its  grain,  or  exaftnefs  in  its  colour.  The  unequal 
tenfion  of  the  two  threads,  which  mutually  crofs  each  o- 
ther,  and  the  accidental  diverfity  of  ftiffnefs  and  fupple- 
nefs,  which  may  happen  to  every  part  of  the  fluff,  and 
even  to  each  little  fibril,  neceffarily  difpofe  the  whole  piece 
to  crack  and  pucker  up  :  and  this  would  be  unavoidable, 
efpecially  to  light  fluffs,  without  the  ingenious  precautions 
of  the  dreffers  and  preffers. 

The  fluffs  and  ferges,  whether  thofe  which,  being  very 
fleek,  do  not  go  to  the  fulling-mill;  or  thofe  which  have 
been  only  beaten  with  water:  or,  laftly,  fuch  as  have  been 
beaten  dry,  as  well  as  wet,  in  order  for  napping,  fhould  all 
be  raifed  and  expofed  to  the  air.  They  are  taken  off  the 
poles  to  give  them  the  laft  finifhing;  the  principal  defign 
of  which  is,  as  obfervcd  before,  to  deftroy  entirely  any 
remaining  fpringinefs  orftarting,  which  may  interrupt  the 
equality  of  the  texture  ;  to  incline  all  the  hairs  on  one  fide 
of  the  piece  in  the  fame  direction,  that  a  right  fide  may 
be  formed  ;  and  to  produce  a  kind  of  harmony  through  the 
whole  piece,  by  rectifying  all  diforderly  tenfion  of  the  fi- 
bres within  the  ftuff,  and  by  the  uniformity  of  its  reflec- 
tions of  the  light  from  without.  This  is  performed  in  very 
thin  fluffs  by  ftretching  them  in  a  proper  manner,  each 
feparately  on  a  little  roll,  and  laying  all  the  rolls  together 
in  a  large  fquare  copper  kettle,  on  a  board  full  of  holes, 


which  is  raifed  to  fome  diftance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle,  under  this  board ;,  in  the  kettle  is  a  quantity  of 
water,  which  being  heated,  and  the  kettle  clofe  covered, 
the  fleam  that  rifes  is  neceffarily  reflected  by  the  cover, 
land  returned  back  from  all  fides  upon  the  fluffs,  and  get- 
ting into  them  by  little  and  little,  it  fupplies  all  the  hairs 
that  have  too  much  ftiffnefs  and  elafticity.  The  prefs  will 
ido  the  reft. 

But  all  fulled  fluffs  are  fprinkled  over  the  wrong  fide, 
jfirft  with  gum-water,  and,  after  extenfion  on  a  large  roller, 
to  get  out  all  the  creafes  and  inequalities,  they  are  rolled 
off  flowly  upon  a  bar  of  polifhed;  iron,  which  fupports  the 
piece. in  that  ftate  over  a  large  chafing-difh,  capable,  by 
its  heat,  to  put  the.  leaft  fibre  in  motion ;  and  from  thence 
it  is  carried  upon  another  roller,,  which  draws  it;  even  by 
the  help  of  a  wheel  or  engine  for  that  purpofe.  And  thus 
the  fluff  is  returned  from  one  to  another,  at  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  workmen :  and  this  is  called  dreffing  or  calen- 
dering, 

WOOL-STAPLE,  implies  a  city  or  town,  where 
wool  ufed  to  be  fold. 

The  owners  of  wool  fliorn  or  lodged  within  ten  miles  of 
the  fea-fide,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suffex,  muff, 
within  three  days  after  fheering,  give  an  exadt  account  in 
writing  of  the  number  of  fleeces,  and  where  lodged,  to 
the  officers  of  the  next  port. 

The  like  notice  muft  be  given  before  removal,  expref- 
fing  the  number  of  fleeces,  and  weight,  the  name  and  a- 
bode  of  the  buyer,  and  the  place  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  carried,  and  a  certificate  taken  from  the  officer  who  firft 
entered  it,  upon  forfeiture,  and  three  ftiillings  per  pound 
weight.  . 

Such  certificates  muft  fpecify  the  names  of  the  owners 
and  buyers,  and  be  limited  to  fuch  times  and  places  to  be 
removed;  for  which  certificate,  the  officer  is  to  receive 
fix-pence,  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  40.  /".  3. 

Perfous  refiding  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  fea,  in  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Suffex,  may  not  buy  wool  before 
they  have  entered  into  a  bond,  with  fureties,  that  all  the 
wool  they  buy  fhall  not  be  fold  by  them  to  any  perfons 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  fea. 

Found  carrying  towards  the  fea-fide  in  the  aforefaid 
counties,  unlefs  entered,  and  fecurity  be  given,  is  forfeit- 
ed, and  three  fhillings  per  pound  weight,  9  and  10  Will. 
III.  c.  40.  /.  4. 

Removed  from  the  place  where  firft  lodged  after  fheer- 
ing, within  ten  miles  of  the  fea,  may  not  be  lodged,  after 
the  firft  removal,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  fea,  in  the 
aforefaid  counties,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  if  found,  or 
of  three  fhillings  per  pound  weight  by  the  owners,  if  car- 
ried away,  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  40.  /.  5. 

Wool,  laid  or  hid  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  fea,  and 
not  entered,  is  forfeited. 

The  claimer  of  fuch  wool,  fo  feized  as  forfeited,  muft 
give  fufficient  fecurity  in  the  court  of  exchequer  to  pay 
treble  cofts,  if  caft,  over  and  above  the  penalties  and  for- 
feitures, 9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  40.  /.  6. 

One-third  part  of  all  the  aforefaid  forfeitures  and  penal- 
ties is  to  be  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the  feizer  or  fuer,  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
c.  40.  /  8. 

Coaftwife,  defigned  to  be  carried  to  any  place  on  the 
fea-coafts,  with  an  intention  to  be  conveyed  to  any  other 
port  or  place  on  the  fea-coafts,  from  whence  it  may  be  ex- 
ported, muft,  before  loaded,  or  carried  within  five  miles 
of  the  place,  be  entered  at  the  port  from  whence  it  is  to  be 
conveyed,  mentioning  the  exatSl  weight,  marks  and  num- 
bers, upon  forfeiture  thereof,  with  the  horfes,  &c.  and 
perfons  concerned  in  carrying,  driving,  &c.  are  liable  to 
the  forfeitures  inflicted  on  the  exportation. 

But  not  to  hinder  the  conveyance  of  wool  from  the 
place  of  fheering  to  the  proprietor's  dwelling-houfe, 
though  within  five  miles  or  lefs  of  the  fea  ;  provided  that 
within  ten  days  after  the  fheering,  and  before  the  removal, 
or  difpofal,  he  certifies  under  his  hand,  to  the  officers  of 
the  next  port,  the  number  of  fleeces,  and  where  lodged  ; 
and  does  not  remove  or  difpofe  thereof,  without  certifying 
his  intention,  at  leaft  three  days  before  removal. 

Such  certificates  are  to  be  kept  and  regiftered  by  the  of- 
ficers, 1  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  32.  /  2,  3.  9  and  10  Will. 
III.  c.  40.  /  1. 

A  re- 
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A  regifter  of  all  wool  fent  coaftwife,  with  the  particu- 
lar weights  and  number,  the  {hip-mafter's  name,  owner's 
name,  and  to  whom  configned,  muft  be  kept  at  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe  London,  i  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  32./  11.  9  and 
10  mil.  III.  c.  40.  /  t. 

Wool-fells,  mortlings,  fhortlings,  yarn  made  of  wool, 
wool-flocks,  fuller's  earth,  fulling-clay,  and  tobacco-pipe 
clay. 

The  cockets  for  the  carriage  thereof  coaftwife  muft  be 
written  upon  paper,  and  not  parchment,  expreffing  the 
exa£t  weights,  marks,  and  numbers,  and  be  figned  by  at 
leaft  three  of  the  chief  officers,  in  whofe  prefence  they  are 
to  be  weighed.  The  return  or  certificate  of  landing  the 
wool  muft  be  written  on  paper,  not  parchment,  the  quan- 
tity not  obliterated,  or  interlined,  and  muft  exprefs  the 
exaft  weights,  marks  and  numbers,  and  be  figned  by  at 
leaft  three  of  the  chief  officers,  in  whofe  prefence  it  muft 
be  weighed,  1  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  32.  /  4.  7  and  8  W. 
III.  c.  28.  /  7.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  40.  /  1.     5  Geo. 

I.  c.  11.  f.  14. 

Officers  not  performing  their  duties,  are  to  be  deemed 
aiders  and  abettors  of  the  tranfportation,  and  fliall  fuffer 
the  penalties  contained  in  12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  and  14  Car. 

II.  c.  18.     1  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  32./  5.     9  and  10  Will. 

III.  <r.  40./  I. 

Wool,  fheep,  &c.  may  not  be  exported,  nor  packed, 
or  loaded  upon  any  horfe,  &c.  nor  laden  on  board  any 
fljip  with  intent  to  be  exported,  uhlefs  as  hereafter  except- 
ed, upon  forfeiture,  and  twenty  fhillings  for  every  fheep, 
and  three  (hillings  for  every  pound  weight  of  the  reft,  12 
Car.  II.  c.  32.  /  1,  2,  3.  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 8.  /.  2,  3,  8. 
7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  28.  /.  2,  3,  4.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
c.  40.  f.  1,  2. 

Owners  of  the  (hips,  knowing  thereof,  are  to  forfeit 
their  intereft  therein,  12  Car.  II.  c.  %i.  f.  3. 

And  if  they  be  aliens,  or  natural-born  fubje&s  not  in- 
habiting within  this  kingdom,  fuch  fhips  are  forfeited 
wholly  to  his  majefty,  12  Car.  II.  c.  32./.  9. 

Matters  and  mariners  knowing  thereof,  and  affifting 
therein,  are  to  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chatties,  and  to 
fuffer  three  months  imprifonment,  12  Car.  II.  c.  32./.  3. 

The  exporter,  befides  other  penalties,  is  difabled  to  re- 
quire any  debt,  &c.  12  Car.  II.  c.  32.  f.  4. 

Owners,  matters  or  mariners,  difcovering  upon  oath, 
within  three  months  after  knowledge  of  offence,  or  after 
their  return  into  Great- Britain,  the  number,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  the  goods  exported,  &c.  are  to  be  difcharged 
of  all  penalties,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  informer's 
part,  14  Car.  II.  c.  18.  /  11.  I  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  32. 
/  8.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  40.  /   I. 

Sheep,  wool-fells,  mortlings,  fhortlings,  yarn  made  of 
wool,  wool-flocks,  fuller's  earth,  fulling-clay,  or  tobac- 
co-pipe clay,  the  exportation  declared  a  common  and  pub- 
lick  nufance,  14  Car.  II.  c.  18/  11. 

Offences  may  be  tried  and  determined  at  the  general 
quarter-feffions  in  the  county  where  committed,  or  where 
the  offenders  fhall  be  apprehended,  or  the  goods  or  fhips 
taken,  12  Car.  II.  c.  32./.  5.  14  Car.  II.  c.  18./.  4,  12. 
10  and  1  r  Will.  III.  c.  10.  /.  12. 

Offences  muft  be  profecuted  within  three  years,  12  Car. 
II.  c.  32./  6.  14  Car.  II.  c.  18./  6.  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  28./.  12.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  40./  9. 

Such  goods  (hipped,  or  found  on  the  fhore,  at,  or  near 
the  fea,  or  any  navigable  river,  or  packed  or  loaded  on 
any  horfe,  &c.  with  intent  to  be  exported,  may  be  feized 
by  any  perfons ;  but  fuch  perfons  may  not  be  evidence 
againft  the  offender,  12  Car.  II.  c.  32./  7,  8.  1  Will. 
and  Mar.  c.  32./  8,  9.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  40./  1. 

But  the  aforefaid  prohibition  is  not  to  extend  to  lamb  - 
fkins  ready  dreffed  and  prepared  for  furs  or  linings. 

Nor  to  wool-fells  or  pelts,  or  beds,  fluffed  with  flocks, 
or  wether  fheep  alive,  or  the  wool  growing  thereon,  taken 
on  board,  for  the  ufe  and  food  of  the  fhip  and  paffengers, 
12  Car.  II.  c.  32./.  10,  II.     14  Car.  II.  c.  18./  10. 

Nor  to  the  exportation  of  unkembed  wool,  out  of  the 
port  of  Southampton,  into  the  following  iflands,  and  not 
exceeding  the  following  refpe&ive  quantities  yearly ;  viz. 

To  Jerfey  4000  -\ 

ToGuernfey  2000/     Tods,   not  exceeding   32 

To  Alderney  400  f         pounds  each. 

To  Sark  200  J 


Provided  the  exporter,  before  {hipping,  delivers  to  the 
cuftomer,  comptroller,  furveyor  or  fearcher,  a  writing 
under  the  feals  of  the  refpe£live  governors,  fignifying  that 
the  perfon  therein  named  is  authorized  to  export  the 
number  of  tods  therein  mentioned,  and  that  he  has  given 
fufficient  fecurity  for  the  due  landing. 

Governors  may  not  grant  licences  for  any  greater 
quantities,  upon  forfeiture  of  twenty  pounds  per  tod  to  his 
majefty. 

Such  wool  may  not  be  again  tranfported,  or  attempted 
to  be  tranfported  out  of  the  faid  iflands,  upon  forfeiture 
of  twenty  pounds  per  tod ;  one  half  to  his  majefly,  one 
fourth  to  the  informer,  and  one  fourth  to  the  poor;  and 
the  offenders  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  any  grant  or 
warrant  for  wool  for  the  future. 

Cuftomer  of  Southampton  muft  keep  a  true  account  of 
the  quantity  of  the  wool  fhipped,  and  may  not  permit 
any  greater  quantities  than  ihofe  before  limited,  upon  for- 
feiture of  office  and  one  hundred  pounds,  12  Car.  II.  c. 
32./  2,  12, 13.  1  W.  and  M.  c.  32.  /.  14.  9  and  10  W. 
III.  c.  40. /  1. 

Wool,  wool-fells,  mortlings,  fhortlings,  yarn  made 
of  wool,  wool- flocks,  fuller's  earth,  fulling-clay,  or  to- 
bacco-pipe clay.  Packs,  facks,  bags  or  calks  of  fuch 
goods,  may  not  be  loaded  on  any  horfe,  &c.  nor  carried 
by  land  within  this  kingdom,  but  in  the  day-time,  and  at 
feafonable  hours ';  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  firft  of  March 
to  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  between  four  in  the 
morning,  and  eight  in  the  evening,  and  after  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September  to  the  firft  of  March,  between  (even 
in  the  morning,  and  five  in  the  evening,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  or  the  value,  14  Car.  II.  c.  18./.  9. 

Such  goods  may  not  be  loaded  upon  any  horfe,  &c.  or 
carried  by  land,  within  five  miles  of  the  fea-coaft,  but  be- 
tween fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting,  upon  forfeiture  thereof 
and  the  horfe,  &c.  Exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas, 
the  penalty  is  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods,  and  treble  the 
value,  with  treble  cofts  of  fuit. 

Perfons  affifting  in  the  exportation,  are  to  fuffer  three 
years  imprifonment  without  bail  or  mainprife. 

The  firft  three  perfons  (not  being  the  owners)  affifting 
in  the  exportation,  difcovering  their  crime  to  any  juftice 
of  the  peace,  are  difcharged  of  all  penalties  and  punish- 
ments, 7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28./  8,  10,  11. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  place  out  of  which,  or  through 
which  fuch  goods  are  carried  or  exported,  are  to  forfeit 
twenty  pounds,  if  they  be  under  the  value  often  pounds; 
but  if  above,  treble  the  value,  and  alfo  treble  cofts  of  fuit, 
7  and  8  W.  III.  <:.  28./  8. 

But  the  hundred  of  Winchelfea  in  the  cinque  ports, 
being  divided  by  a  navigable  arm  of  the  fea,  is  to  be  deemed 
as  two  diftinft  hundreds ;  and  the  offences  committed  in 
one  part,  are  not  to  be  chargeable  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other,-  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  40./  I. 

Execution  for  the  informer  may  be  had  againft  two  or 
more  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  juftices  at  their  general 
quarter-feffions  may  tax  every  town,  &c.  in  the  hundred, 
&c.  as  in  the  cafe  of  robbery,  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28.  f.  9. 

The  owner  of  the  goods,  and  each  of  his  affiftants,  are 
to  anfwer  treble  the  value  of  the  penalties  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  treble  cofts  of  fuit;  to  be  recovered  by  aftion 
in  the  name  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  7  and  8  W.  III. 
c.  28./   10. 

Perfons  intitledto  penalties  and  forfeitures,  compounding 
with  any  hundred,  port  or  place,  for  lefs  than  is  due  by 
law,  any  other  perfon  may  fue  for  the  whole,  as  if  no  fuch 
compofition  had  been  made,  and  the  'compounder  is  to 
fuffer  five  years  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  mainprife, 
7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28./.  13. 

The  admiralty  are  to  appoint  one  fhip  of  the  fifth  rate, 
and  two  of  the  6th,  and  four  armed  (loops,  to  cruize  con- 
ftantly  from  off  the  North  Foreland  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
with  orders  for  feizing  all  veffels  exporting  wool,  or  carry- 
ing or  bringing  prohibited  goods,  or  any  fufpefted  perfons, 
7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  28./  14. 

The  admiralty  are  to  appoint  three  (hips  of  the  6th  rate, 
and  eight  or  more  armed  (loops,  to  cruize  on  the  coaft  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  fuch  ftations  as  (hall  be  af- 
figned  them  by  the  admiralty,  with  orders  to  feize  all 
veflels  in  which  any  wool,  worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn, 
cloth,  ferges,  bays,  kerfeys,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  cloth- 
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ferges,  fhalloons,  or  any  other  drapery,  fluffs,  or  woollen 
manufactures  whatfoever,  fhall  be  exported,  or  laden  to 
be  exported  from  Ireland  to  foreign  parts.  A  lift  of  the 
fhtps  and  floops,  the  names  of  the  commanders,  and  copies 
of  their  inftructions,  are  to  be  fent  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  and  commiffioners  of  the 
revenue  in  Ireland,  within  ten  days  after  given,  10  and 
II  TV.  III.  c~.  10.  f.  16.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  i. 

The  commanders  of  fuch  fhips  may  fearch  any  vefTels 
within  the  limits  of  their  Rations ;  and  if  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  goods  are  found  on  board  without  a  cocket  or 
warrant  licenfing  the  exportation  thereof,  may  carry  them 
with  crew  and  cargo  into  any  port  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, 5  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f.  2. 

After  feizure,  the  goods  are  to  be  fecured  in  the  king's 
warehoufe :  and  when  condemned  muft,  together  with 
the  veflel,  her  guns,  tackle  and  furniture,  be  fold  by  inch 
of  candle  to  the  beft  bidder,  after  twenty-one  days  pub- 
lic notice ;  one  fourth  of  the  produce  of  fuch  fale  to  the 
commander,  one  fourth  to  the  officers  of  the  fhip  or  floop, 
one-fourth  to  the  mariners,  and  one-fourth  to  the  king, 
out  of  which  the  charges  of  profecution  are  to  be  paid,  ex- 
cept the  feizure  be  made  upon  information  ;  in  which  cafe 
the  informer  is  to  be  indemnified  from  all  penalties,  &c. 
and  to  be  paid  one-fifth  of  fuch  fale,  and  the  refidue  to  be 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  diftributed  as  above,  loandu 
TV.  III.  c.  10. /.  tj.     S  Geo.  II.  c.  21./  3. 

Commanders  neglecting  their  duties,  compounding  for, 
or  conniving  at  the  exportation  of  wool,  are  to  forfeit  all 
their  pay  due,  to  fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  and  be 
rendered  incapable  of  any  fervice  in  the  navy,  10  and  11 
TV.  III.  c.  JO./.  18. 

Offenders  againft  any  of  the  laws  made  for  the  prevent- 
ing of  the  exportation  of  wool,  may  be  profecuted  by  action, 
&c.  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weft min- 
fter,  and  thereupon  a  capias  may  iflue  in  the  firft  procefs, 
fpecifying  the  fum  of  the  penalty  fued  for ;  and  fuch  offen- 
ders be  obliged  to  give  bail  to  anfwer  the  fuit,  and  alfo,  at 
appearance,  to  pay  the  penalties  incurred,  or  to  yield  their 
bodies  to  prifon,  10  and  11  TV.  III.  c.  10 /.  20. 

Offenders  in  prifon  for  want  of  fufficient  bail,  for  the 
unlawful  exportation  of  wool  or  wool-fells,  not  pleading 
to  a  declaration  or  information  delivered  by  the  fpace  of 
one  term,  judgment  may  be  entered  againft  them  by  de- 
fault. 

If  judgment  be  obtained  againft  fuch  offences,  and  they 
do  not  pay  the  fum  recovered  within  three  months,  the 
court  may  order  tranfportition  for  feven  years,  as  for  felo- 
ny, 4  Geo.  I.  c.  1 1.  /  6.     12  Geo.  II.  f.  21./  27. 

Wool,  yarn  made  of  wool,  and  wool-flocks,  may  not 
be  preffed  together  with  any  fcrews,  prefles,  or  other  en- 
gines, into  any  fack,  pack,  bag,  cafk,  &c.  nor  carried  nor 
laid  at  or  near  the  ftsore  or  coafts  of  the  fea,  or  any  navi- 
gable river,  or  into  any  place  adjoining,  with  intent  to  be 
exported,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  14  Car. 
lie.  18./.  7. 

Wool,  Spanifh  or  foreign,  may  be  exported  only  in 
Britifh  fllipping,  upon  pain  of  confifcation. 

Wool,  woolfells,  mortlings,  fliortlings,  wool-flocks, 
worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  may  be  exported  from  any 
port  in  Ireland,  with  intent  to  be  imported  into  any  port 
in  Great-Britain,  and  not  otherwife;  but  cloth,  ferges, 
bays,  kerfies,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  fhalloons,  fluffs, 
cloth-ferges,  or  any  other  drapery  made  of  or  mixed  with 
wool,  or  wool-flocks,  and  manufactured  in  Ireland,  may 
not  be  exported  out  of  Ireland,  unlefs  they  be  fhipped  in 
the  ports  of  Cork,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  Galway, 
Kinfale,  Limerick,  New  Rofs,  Newry,  Sligo,  Water- 
ford,  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and  Youghall  in  Ireland,  and 
with  intent  to  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  Barnftaple, 
Bidiford,  Bridgewater,  Briftol,  Chefter,  Liverpool,  Mil- 
ford-haven,  and  Minehead,  in  England  and  Wales;  but 
notice  muft  be  firft  given  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms, or  to  the  cuftomer  or  collector  of  the  port  into  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  brought,  of  the  quantity,  quality 
and  package,  with  the  marks  and  numbers,  the  name  of 
the  fhip  and  mafter,  and  the  port  of  importation ;  and 
bond  be  entered  into,  with  one  or  more  fufficient  fureties, 
in  treble  the  value  of  the'goods,  that  they  fhall  be  landed 
accordingly  ;  and  a  licence  be  alfo  granted  under  the  hands 
of  the  commiffioners,  or  any  three  of  them,  or  by  the  cuf- 
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tamer,  or  the  collector  of  the  port  where  bond  is  giverr^, 
upon  forfeiture  of  fhip,  goods,  and  five  hundred  pounds 
by  every  offender. 

Matters,  mariners,  or  others  knowing  of  fuch  offence, 
and  affifting  therein,  are  to  forfeit  forty  pounds. 

Actions  and  informations,  may  be  tried  in  any  of  his  ma- 
jefty's four  courts  at  Dublin. 

The  firft  three  perfons  affifting  (not  being  owners)  dis- 
covering their  offence,  are  difcharged  of  all  penalties. 

Acquittals  in  Ireland,  not  to  bar  or  delay  profecutions  in 
England,  1  TV.  and  M.  c.  32.  /  6.  7  and  8  TV.  III.  c. 
28./  5.  10  and  11  TV.  III.  c.  10.  /  I,  2,  3,  10,  14. 
11  and  12  TV.  III.  c.  13./.  9.  4  Ann.  c.  7./  1.  3  Geo. 
I.  c.  21.  f.  4,  5.  5.  Geo.  1.  c.  11.  /.  21.  5.  Geo.  II.  c. 
21./  6.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  11./  1,  2. 

Wool,  woolfells,  mortlings,  fliortlings,  wool-flocks, 
worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferges,  bays,  ker- 
fies, fays,  frizes,  druggets,  fhalloons,  fluffs,  cloth-ferges, 
or  any  other  drapery  made  of  or  mixed  with  wool,  or 
wool-flock,  for  every  fhip  failing,  from  Ireland  to  Great- 
Britain,  with  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  bond  muft  be 
given  before  fllipping,  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  port,  by 
two  fufficient  perfons,  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods, 
that  they  fhall  be  all  brought  to  Great-Britain,  and  there 
landed,  and  the  duties  paid,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  fhip. 
The  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  fuch  bonds,  may  not 
be  granted  or  affigned  over  to  any  perfon,  10  and  11  TV. 
III.  c.  10./ 5,  15. 

The  cockets  or  warrants  for  carrying  of  fuch  goods  from 
Ireland  to  Great-Britain  muft  be  written  upon  paper,  and 
not  parchment,  and  figned  by  at  leaft  three  of  the  chief 
officers,  with  the  exact  quantities,  qualities,  marks  and 
numbers  indorfed  thereon. 

The  like  indorfement  muft  be  upon  the  warrant  for  the 
landing  the  fame  in  England,  and  the  goods  muft  be  view- 
ed and  examined  by  the  furveyor  or  land-waiter. 

The  certificates  of  landing,  granted  for  difcharging  the 
bond  taken  in  Ireland,  muft  be  written  on  paper,  and  not 
parchment,  figned  by  at  leaft  three  of  the  chief  officers, 
with  the  exact  quantities,  qualities,  marks  and  numbers, 
indorfed  thereon,  and  not  obliterated  or  interlined,  7  and  8 
TV.  III.  c.  28. /.  7.     10  and  11  TV.  III.  c.  10./  7,  9. 

A  regifterof  all  fuch  goods,  with  the  particular  quanti- 
ties, qualities,  weights  and  numbers,  the  fhip,  mafter's 
name,  owner's  name,  and  to  whom  configned,  muft  be 
kept  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  London,  1  TV.  and  M.  c.  32. 
/  1 1.     10  and  11  TV.  III.  c.  10./  6. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland  muft,  every 
fix  months,  or  within  thirty  days  after,  tranfmit  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  England,  duplicates  of  the 
bonds  taken  for  the  lading,  and  a  true  account  of  all  fuch 
goods  exported,  expreffing  the  quantity,  quality  and  weight, 
by  whom  and  in  what  fhip  exported,  where  configned,  the 
names  of  the  officers  certifying  the  landing  in  England, 
the  dates  of  their  certificates,  where  landed,  and  the  quan- 
tity, quality,  weight,  marks  and  numbers  contained  in  fuch 
certificates,  7  and  8  TV.  III.  c.  28.  /.  6.  10  and  11  IV. 
III.  c.  10./  8. 

The  commiffioners  appointed  to  execute  the  feveral  acts 
againft  the  exportation  thereof,  1  TV.  and  M.  c.  32./  7. 
9  and  10  TV.  III.  c.  40./  1. 

Wool,  wool-fells,  mortlings,  fliortlings,  wool-flocks, 
worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferges,  bays,  kerfies, 
fays,  frizes,  druggets,  fhalloons,  fluffs,  cloth  ferges,  or  any 
other  drapery  made  of  or  mixed  with  wool  or  wool-flocks, 
may  not  be  put  on  board  any  veflel  or  boat  in  Ireland,  or 
imported  from  thence  into  this  kingdom,  but  fuch  as  are 
of  the  built  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  and  wholly  own- 
ed and  manned  by  the  fubjects  of  this  kingdom  or  Ireland, 
and  regiftered  as  under,  on  forfeiture  of  the  goods  or  value 
thereof,  as  alfo  of  the  veflel  or  boat,  with  her  guns,  tackle, 
apparel,  and  furniture,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  6. 

Oath  muft  be  made  by  one  of  the  owners,  before  the 
collector  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  to  which 
(be  belongs,  as  follows : 

Jurat.  A.  B.  that  the  fhip        of        whereof  is 

at  prefent  mafter,  being  built,  of  tons,  was 

built  at  in  the  year  and  that  of         and 

of  are  at  prefent  owners  thereof;  and  that  no 

foreigner,  directly  or  indirectly,  hath  any  fhare,  part,  or 
intereft  therein. 

12  N  A  cer-   % 
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A  certificate  of  which  oath,  attefted  by  the  collector 
and  comptroller  under  their  hands  and  feals,  is  (after 
having  been  regiftered  by  them)  to  be  delivered  to  the 
mafter  of  the  (hip  for  the  fecurity  of  her  navigation;  and 
a  duplicate  of  the  regifter  to  be  immediately  tranfmitted  to 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  London,  in  order  to 
be  entered  in  a  general  regifter  to  be  there  kept  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f.  7. 

No  fhip's  name,  after  regiftering,  may  be  changed,  or 
the  property  transferred  to  another  port,  without  regifter- 
ing her  again,  and  delivering  up  the  former  regifter  to  be 
cancelled,  under  the  fame  penalties  as  before  directed.  And 
in  cafe  of  any  alteration  of  property  in  the  fame  port,  by 
fale  of  any  (hare,  fuch  fale  muft  be  acknowledged  by  in- 
dorfement  on  the  certificate  of  the  regifter  before  two  wit- 
neffes,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  8. 

Wool,  wool-fells,  mortlings,  fhortlings,  wool-flocks, 
Worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  may  not  be  packed  up  in 
Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  in  any  other  package  but  packs 
or  truffes  of  leather,  or  pack  cloth,  and  marked  on  the 
outfide  with  the. refpeitive  words  WOOL  or  YARN  in 
large  letters,  not  lefs  than  three'inches  in  length,  on  for- 
feiture of  the  goods  and  package,  and  three  fhillings  for 
every  pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  packer  of 
it,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  10. 

Coverlids,  waddings,  or  other  manufactures  of  wool 
flightly  worked,  or  put  together,  foas  they  may  be  reduced 
to,  or  made  ufe  of  as  wool  again,  or  mattrafTes  or  beds 
fluffed  with  combed  wool,  or  wool  fit  for  combing,  may 
not  be  exported  from  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  under  the 
like  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  for  being  concerned  in  the 
exportation  of  wool,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  9. 

Wool,  wool-fells,  mortlings,  fhortlings,  combed  wool, 
woollen  or  bay  yarn,  worfted,  yarn,  cruel,  or  wool  flight- 
ly manufactured,  may  not  be  laden  on  any  veffel  bound 
to  parts  beyond  the  feas;  nor  laden  in  order  to  be  carried 
coaftwife,  from  one  port  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  to 
another;  unlefs  notice  be  firft  given  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms,  or  to  the  cuftomer  or  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  port,  from  which  they  are  intended  to  be  fent 
or  exported,  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  package,  with 
the  marks  and  numbers,  the  (hip  and  matter's  name,  the 
name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and 
the  port  into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  imported,  and 
to  whom  configned ;  and  bond  be  entered  into,  in  treble 
the  value  of  the  goods,  that  they  (hall  be  landed  accord- 
ingly (notice  whereof  to  be  tranfmitted  from  the  cuftomer 
or  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  the  fame  is  intended 
to  be  exported,  to  the  cuftomer  or  collector  and  comptrol- 
ler of  the  port  into  which  the  fame  is  intended  to  be  im- 
ported) and  unlefs  a  licence  be  taken  out  under  the  hands 
of  three  of  the  commiffioners.  of  the  cuftoms,  or  from  the 
cuftomer  or  collector  and  comptroller,  where  fuch  bond  is 
given  for  landing  and  carrying  thereof  as  aforefaid  ;  on 
forfeiture  of  the  goods,  together  with  the  veffel  or  boat 
and  furniture  on  which  they  are  laden.  The  licence  to  be 
granted  without  any  charge  to  the  perfon  demanding  it. 

The  faid  bond  not  to  be  difcharged,  but  by  a  certificate 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  cuftomer  or  collector  and 
comptroller  of  the  port  where  they  are  landed,  of  the  qua- 
lity, quantity  and  package,  the  marks  and  numbers,  with 
the  name  of  the  (hip  and  mafter.  And  bonds  not  fo  dif- 
charged after  fix  months,  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  or  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  who  are  to  put 
them  in  fuit  immediately,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21./  II. 

No  other  fecurity  now  required  by  law,  for  goods  car- 
ried coaftwife,  to  be  hereby  leffened  ;  or  law  in  force  for 
preventing  the  exportation  of  wool,  or  other  goods  afore- 
faid, to  be  repealed  or  made  void  hereby,  12  Geo.  II.  c. 
21./  12. 

None  of  the  goods  before  mentioned,  imported  from 
Ireland  or  carried  coaftwife  within  this  kingdom  or  Ireland, 
may  be  (hipped  or  landed  but  in  the  prefence  of  the  proper 
officers,  and  at  the  lawful  keys,  without  leave  from  the 
commiffioners  and  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  on  forfeiture  of 
the  goods  or  value  thereof,  and  three  fhillings  for  every 
pound  weight ;  to  be  paid  by  the  proprietor  of  the  goods, 
or  any  perfon  concerned  in  the  (hipping,  or  landing  there- 
of, 12  Geo,  II.  c.  21./  13. 
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Wool,  wool-fells,  wool-flocks,  mottling?,  (hording, 
worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  filler's  earth,  fulling-clay, 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  or  any  fcouring-clay  or  earth,  tranf- 
ported  out  of  Great-Britain,  or  any  or  the  faid  goods  or 
cloth,  ferge,  bays,  kerfeys,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  cloth- 
ferges,  fhalloons,  or  other  drapery  fluffs,  or  woollen  ma- 
nufactures made  up  or  mixed  with  wool,  or  wool-flocks, 
illegally  tranfported  out  of  Ireland. 

Informations  of  feizure  of  any  of  the  faid  goods,  as  for- 
feited by  this  or  any  other  ait,  are  to  be  entered  by 
none  but  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  fa[t-duties, 
and  informations  againft  any  perfons,  for  recovery  of  the 
penalties  and  forfeitures  on  account  of  the  illegal  tranfpor- 
tation  of  the  faid  goods,  to  be  filed,  and  profecuted  only 
in  the  name  of  the  attorney  general,  or  in  the  name  of 
fome  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  falt-duties. 

But  this  act  is  not  to  take  away  the  power  given  by  any 
law  to  the  commander  and  officer  of  (hips  of  war,  or  the 
armed  (loops,  appointed  by  the  admiralty  to  guatd  againft 
the  tranfportation  of  wool  out  of  Great-Britain  or  Ire- 
land, 12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  14. 

Any  officer  making  a  collufive  feizure  or  information  of 
the  faid  goods,  or  any  fraudulent  agreement,  whereby  the 
perfons  concerned  may  avoid  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
incurred,  forfeits  two  hundred  pounds,  and  is  incapable  of 
ferving  in  any  office  of  the  revenue;  and^the  exporters, 
importers,  and  owners  of  the  goods,  forfeit  treble  the  va- 
lue, to  the  ufe  of  the  perfon  who  informs  or  fues  for  the 
fame  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfrtr,  or  Dublin, 
or  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 
f.  16. 

Any  perfon  concerned  therein  firft  making  a  difcovery, 
fo  as  one  of  his  accomplices  be  convicted,  is  to  be  cleared 
and  difcharged  thereof;  and  not  being  an  officer  of  the  re- 
venue, or  owner  of  the  goods,  to  have  the  whole  money 
recovered  on  conviction  of  the  offender,  the  charge  of 
profecution  being  firft  deducted,   12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f.  17. 

Wool,  wool-fells,  wool-flocks,  mortlings,  fhortlings, 
worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cruels  or  wool  flightly  ma- 
nufactured, ormattraffes  or  beds  (luffed  with  combed  wool' 
or  wool  fit  for  combing,  fuller's  earth,  fulling-clay,  to- 
bacco-pipe clay,  or  any  other  fcouring  earth  or  clay,  ex- 
ported from  Great-Britain,  or  any  of  the  faid  goods,  or 
cloth,  ferges,  bays,  kerfeys,  frizes,  druggets,  fhalloons, 
fluffs,  cloth-ferges,  or  any  other  drapery  made  of  or  mix- 
ed with  wool  manufactured  in  Ireland,  and  illegally  ex- 
ported from  thence. 

Actions,  fuits,  or  informations  upon  this,  or  any  other 
act,  may  be  profecuted  (except  where  by  this  act  is  other- 
wife  directed)  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or 
in  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland,  or  at  the  quarter- 
feffions  of  the  peace,  or  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace, 
in  a  fummary  way,  at  the  election  of  the  feizer  or  infor- 
mer, or  by  any  law  relating  to  the  revenue  of  Ireland  in 
that  kingdom;  and  if  the  property  be  claimed,  the-  onus 
proband!  to  lie  upon  the  owner  or  claimer,  12  Geo.  II.  c. 
21./  18. 

All  penalties  and  forfeitures  before  mentioned  in  this  ait 
(except  where  otherwife  directed)  to  be  for  the  ufe  of  the 
perfon  who  fhall  feize,  inform,  or  fue  for  the  fame,  12 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  19. 

On  condemnation  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  the  refpeitive 
commiffioners  may  caufe  them  to  be  fold  publickly  to  the 
beft  bidder,  and  the  charges  of  condemnation  and  fale  be- 
ing firft  paid,  the  remainder  is  to  be  paid  to  the  perfon  who 
(hall  feize,  inform,  or  fue  for  the  fame,  12GV0.  II.C.21./20. 

But  if  an  officer  makes  a  feizure,  or  carries  on  a  profe- 
cution to  effect,  by  the  information  of  any  other  perfon, 
fuch  perfon  is  to  have  half  of  what  is  recovered  by  the  of- 
ficer, 12  Geo.  II.  c.  21./  21. 

If  any  perfon  who  may  become  liable  ta  the  payment 
of  the  three  (hillings  per  pound  weight  by  this  or  any  for- 
mer acts,  is  not  able  to  pay  it,  the  refpeitive  commiffioners 
may  caufe  one  (billing  per  pound  weight  of  the  goods,  for 
which  the  offender  is  convicted,  to  be  paid  to  the  informer 
or  profecutor  by  their  receiver-general,  out  of  any  publick 
money  in  his  hands,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /  22. 

Any  mafter,  mate,  or  mariners  belonging  to  any  (hip 
concerned  in  the  illegal  exportation  or  importation  of  the 
goods  aforefaid,  from  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  giving  an 

account 
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account  within  fix  months  after  the  Clipping  the  fame,  to 
the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  England  or  Scotland, 
or  the  commiffioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  of  the 
name  of  the  fhip,  the  fpecies  and  quantities  of  the  goods, 
the  name  of  the  owner,  exporter,  or  perfons  who  aft  in 
their  aid  and  affiftance,  (o  as  they  may  be  convicted,  is  to 
be  indemnified,  difcharged  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
and  receive  three-fourths  of  what  is  recovered,  clear  of  all 
charges,  the  other  one-fourth  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of 
his  majefty,  after  deducting  the  charge  of  profecution  and 
condemnation,   12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /.  23. 

Every  perfon  appointed  by  deputation,  commiffion,  or 
other  inftrument,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  fait,  to  aft  as  an  of- 
ficer or  fervant  under  them  in  putting  this  or  any  aft,  againft 
the  tranfportation  of  wool,  in  execution,  is  to  be  efteem- 
ed  an  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  fait,  refpeftively, 
12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  /.  24. 

Offering  or  promifing  to  bribe  an  officer  to  connive  at 
the  faid  illegal  practices,  the  penalty  is  three  hundred 
pounds,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f.  25. 

Perfons  obftrufting  officers,  or  their  affiftants,  in  making 
feizures,  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  or  who  being  armed  or  dif- 
guifed,  attempt  to  refcue  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods  after 
ieizure,  are  to  be  tranfported  for  feven  years,  12  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.  /  26. 

Wool,  wool-fells,  wool-flocks,  mortlings,  fhortlings, 
cruels,  worfted,  woollen  and  bay  yarn,  mattrafTes,  and 
beds  fluffed  with  combed  wool  or  wool  fit  for  combing, 
exported  from  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  and  woollen  ma- 
nufaftures  exported  from  Ireland,  infured  to  parts  beyond 
thefeas;  the  perfon  infuring,  his  aiders,  abettors,  and  af- 
fiftants, forfeit  five  hundred  pounds  over  and  above  all  other 
forfeitures  and  penalties  they  are  liable  to,  and  the  perfon 
infured  forfeits  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  ufe  of  the  in- 
former, or  perfon  who  fues  for  the  fame,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

/  29.   3°- 

The  infurer  firft  making  difcovery,  within  fix  months 
after  fuch  tranfaftion,  fo  as  the  perfons  concerned  with 
him  be  convifted  thereof,  is  to  be  acquitted  of  the  offence, 
receive  the  whole  forfeiture  recovered,  dedufting  charges 
of  profecution,  and  likewife  retain  the  money  given  him 
for  infurance.  Or  the  perfon  infured  firft  making  difcovery 
as  aforefaid,  is  to  receive  back  what  was  paid  for  the  in- 
furance, and  alfo  to  have  the  whole  forfeiture  impofed  on 
the  infurer,  dedufting  the  charges  of  profecution,  and  to 
be  difcharged  of  the  forfeitures  incurred,   12  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

A  3i- 

The  faid  penalties  to  be  fued  for  in  the  name  of  the  at- 
torney-general ;  or  of  any  of  the  officers  of  cuftoms,  ex- 
cife, or  fait,   12  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  f.  32. 

Woollen  cloths  exported,  or  -(hipped  for  exportation, 
before  payment  of  the  faid  duty,  are  forfeited,  or  their 
value,  6  Ann.  c.  S.f.  2. 

And  white  woollen  cloths  made  in  Great-Britain  may 
be  exported  by  any  perfon,  any  law,  cuftom,  prefcription, 
or  provifion  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding,  6  Ann.  c.  9. 
/.I. 

Cloths,  fluffs,  ftockings,  or  other  manufactures  of 
wool  made  in  Great-Britain,  may  be  bought  and  and  ex- 
ported by  any  perfons  without  moleftation,  1  W.  and  M. 
c.  yi.f.  12.     9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  ifi.f.  1. 

Manufactures,  Britilh,  as  cloths,  kerfeys,  bays,  ferges, 
cottons,  fluffs,  ftockings,  hats,  caps,  or  any  other  manu- 
faftures  made  of  or  mixed  withiheep  or  coney-wool,  may 
be  exported  duty  free,  a  and  12  W.  III.  c.  20.  f.  1. 

Thrumbs  or  woollen-yarn  may  not  be  exported,  upon 
forfeiture  of  double  the  value,  8  H.  VI.  c.  23./.  I. 

WoollenCaps,  woollen  cloths,  laces,  corfes,  ribbons, 
fringes  of  filk  and  of  thread,  filk  twined,  filk  in  any  wife 
embroidered,  laces  of  thread,  of  gold,  of  filk  or  gold, 
faddles,  ftirrops  or  harnefs  pertaining  to  faddles,  fpurs, 
boffes  for  bridles,  andirons,  gridirons,  any  manner  of 
locks,  hammers,  pinfons,  fire-tongs,  dripping-pans,  dice, 
tennis-balls,  points,  purfes,  gloves,  girdles,  harnefs  for 
girdles  of  iron,  latten,  fteel,  tin,  or  of  alkmine,  anything 
wrought  of  any  tawed  leather,  any  tawed  furs,  bufkins, 
fhoes,  goloches  or  corks,  knives,  daggers,  wood  knives, 
bodkins,  fheers  for  taylors,  fciffars,  razors,  cheffmen, 
playing-cards,  combs,  pattens,  pack^needles,  any  painted 
wares,  forcers,  cafkets,  rings  of  copper,  or  of  latten  gilt, 


chafrng-diihes,  hanging  cartdlefticks,  chafing-balls,>facrirrg- 
bells,  rings  for  curtains,  ladles,  fcummers,  counterfeit  ba- 
fons,  ewers,  hats,  brufhes,  cards  for  wool,  may  not  be 
imported  by  any  perfons,  to  be  uttered  or  fold  in  Great- 
Britain,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  as  often  as  they  may  be- 
found  in  the  hands  of  any  perfon  to  be  fold,  except  made 
and  wrought  in  Ireland',  or  taken  upon  the  feas  without 
fraud  or  collufion,  or  wrecked,  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  4../.  1,  2,  3. 

WORCESTERSHIRE,  is  not  among  the  number  of 
the  moft  inconfiderable  counties,  either  for  produfts  or 
manufactures  ;  it  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  cyder,  and  per- 
ry ;  at  Droitwich  are  falt-works ;  at  Stowerbridge  thofe 
for  iron  and  glafs ;  broad  cloth,  mixt  cr  medleys^  frize, 
various  forts  of  ftockings,  &c.  are  made  at  Woreefter ; 
fluffs  for  hangings  and  printing,  with  fome  linfey  woolfey 
at  Kidderminfter,  and  feamen's  high  crowned  caps  (called 
Monmouth  caps)  at  Bewdley. 

WORKHOUSES.  The  moft  confiderable  workhoufe 
in  the  city  of  London,  is  that  in  Biftiopfgate  ftreet,  where- 
in fome  hundreds  of  idle  perfons  are  conftantly  employed 
in  beating  hemp,  &c.  and  a  great  many  poor  children 
maintained  and  educated,  Ji.  ijand  14  Car.  II.  And  in 
the  city  of  Briftol  a  great  workhoufe  is  erefted,  for  the  bet- 
ter employing  and  maintaining  the  poor,  governed  by  a 
corporation,  &c.  7  and  8  W.  III.  So  in  the  cities  of 
Woreefter,  Gloucefter,  and  Canterbury,  by  the  ftatutes, 
3  Ann.  1 3  Geo.  I.  and  1  Geo.  II.  For  parochial  work- 
houfes,  See  Poor. 

WORM-SEED,  femen  contra,  femen  fanlium,  or  femin 
fantonicum,  is  a  hot,  bitter,  drying  kind  of  feed,  often 
given  to  deftroy  worms  in  the  human  body. 

This  feed  is  fmall,  of  a  brownifti  colour,  an  oblong 
figure,  a  bitter  tafte,  and  a  ftrong  fmell.  it  muft  be  cho- 
fen  new,  greenifh,  of  a  fharp,  bitter,  aromatic  tafte,  not 
a  little  difagreeable. 

The  place  where  it  is  produced  is  Perna,  about  the  fron- 
tiers of  Mufcovy.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Aleppo,  &;. 
Naturalifts  are  not  agreed  about  the  plant  that  produces 
it.  J.  Bauhine  has  a  large  differtation  on  the.  fubjeft.  Some 
will  have  it  to  be  the  fpecies  of  abfynthium,  or  wormwood, 
called  fantonicum,  or  marihum  abfynthium;  others  the 
tanacetum,  others  the  abrotanum. 

M.  Tournefort  gives  us  the  following  account  of  this 
notable  drug,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  travels.  The 
fementine,  or  worm-powder,  is  not  gathered  like  our 
feeds.  The  plant  grows  in  the  meadows,  and  muft  be  let 
to  ripen  ;  and  the  mifchief  is,  that  as  it  grows  near  to  ma- 
turity, the  wind  fcatters  a  good  part  of  it  among  the  grate, 
where  it  is  loft  ;  and  this  it  is  makes  it  fo  dear. 

As  they  dare  not  touch  it  with  the  hand,  for  fear  of  mak- 
ing it  fpoil  the  fooner ;  when  they  would  gather  what  is 
left  in  the  ear,  they  have  recourfe  to  this  expedient.  They 
take  two  hand-bafkets,  and,  walking  along  the  meadows, 
fweep  the  bafkets,  the  one  from  right  to  left,  the  other 
from  left  to  right,  as  if  they  were  mowing;  by  this  means 
the  feed  is  fhook  out  into  the  bafkets. 

WORMWOOD.     See  Absynthium. 

WORSTED-MAN.  This,  like  other  bufineffes,  that 
merely  confift  of  keeping  {hop,  buying,  felling,  and  mak- 
ing up  parcels,  requires  very  little  genius,  and  no  more 
learning  than  is  neceffary  for  every  tradefman.  Thefe 
fliop-keepers  buy  worfted,  or  employ  women  to  fpin  it  ; 
make  it  up  into  fmall  fkains  and  bottoms,  and  keep  large 
quantities  by  them  of  all  colours,  and  of  different,  degrees 
of  finenefs.  They  likewife  deal  in  crewels,  which  are  the 
ends  of  the  warps  of  worfted  or  yarn  cut  out  of  the  loom  ; 
and  fome  of  them  alfo  deal  in  bed-lace.  They  take  twen- 
ty or  thirty  pounds  with  an  apprentice;  and  keep  no  other 
journeymen  but  as  book-keepers,  to  whom  they  give  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  a  year  with  their  board.  Few  who 
have  ferved  an  apprenticefhip  to  this  bufinefs,  can  there- 
fore find  employment ;  it  is  therefore  worth  no  parent's 
while  to  bind  his  fon  apprentice  to  it,  unlefs  he  is  able  to 
fet  up  when  out  of  his  time;  to  do  which,  in  a  handfome 
way,  will  require  three  or  four  hundred  pounds. 

WRAPPERS.  The  merchants  of  York,  Kingfton 
upon  Hull,  Neyvcaftle  upon  Tyne,  and  the  members  there- 
of, fhall  be  allowed  free  of  cuftom  and  fubfidy,  two  of  the 
northern  cloths  and  kerfies  in  tsn,  to  be  {hipped  in  thofe 
ports  in  the  names  of  double  wrappers,  as  formerly  hath 
been  there  allowed  them. 
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The  merchants  of  Exeter,  and  other  weftern  parts,  fhall 
be-  allowed  free  of  fubfidy,  one  perpetuana  in  ten  for  a 
wrapper,  and  three  Devon  dozens  in  twenty  for  wrappers ; 
the  fame  to  be  Clipped  out  of  the  ports  of.  Exeter,  Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth,  Barnftaple,  Lime-Regis,  or  the  mem-- 
bers  thereof. 

All  merchants  ttanfporting  any  forts  of  woollen,  whe- 
ther new  or  old  drapery,  as  alfo  bays  and  cottons,  fhall 
be  allowed  one  in  ten  for  a  wrapper,  free  of  cuftom  and 
fubfidv.  But  by  ii  and  12  W.  lit. it.  20.  all  woollen  ma- 
nufacture are  free,  except  white  broad-cloths,  as  per  6 
Ann.  c.  8. 

WRECK,  {Wreccum  maris,)  is,  where  a  fhip  is  perifh- 
ed  on  the  feas,  and  no  man  efcapes  alive  out  of  it :  the 
civilians  call  it  naufragium.  This  wreck  being  made,  the 
goods  that  were  in  the  fhip  being  brought  to  land  by  the 
waves,  belong  to  the  king  by  his  prerogative,  or  fuch  other 
perfon  to  whom  the  king  hath  granted  wreck.  But  if  a 
man  or  a  dog,  or  a  cat  efcape  alive,  (o  that  the  patty  to 
whom  the  goods  belong,  come  within  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  prove  the  goods  to  be  his,  he  fliall  have  them  again  by 
the  provifion  of  the  ftatute  of  Wejlm.  I.  c.  4.  and  17  Ed. 
II.  c.  11.  Co.  vol.  b.fol.  106.  Brafton,  lib.  2.  c.  5.  num. 
7.  This  in  the  grand  cuftomary  of  Normandy,  c.  17.  is 
called  varech,  and  latined  vtrifcum ;  and  in  fome  ancient 
charters  it  is  written  feupwerpe,  quaji  fea  up-werpe,  that  is, 
ejeSlum  maris,  from  up-werpen,  ejicere.  By  which,  and 
other  antiquities,  it  appears  that  wreck  did  not  only  com- 
prehend goods  that  came  from  a  perifhing  fhip,  but  what- 
ever elfe  the  fea  did  caft  up  upon  the  land,  were  it  precious 
ftones,  fifhes,  or  the  like,  as  appears  by  the  ftatute  made, 
17  Ed.  II.  c.  ir.  called  Jlatutum  prerogative  regis.  See 
2  injl.  167.     Cowell,  edit.  1727. 

Stat.  TVeJlm.  1.  3  Ed.  I.  c.  4.  "  Concerning  wrecks 
of  the  fea,  it  is  agreed,  that  where  a  man,  a  dog,  or  a 
cat,  efcape  quick  out  of  a  fhip,  that  fuch  fhip,  nor  barge, 
nor  any  thing  within  them,  fhall  be  adjudged  a  wreck ; 
but  the  goods  fhall  be  faved  and  kept  by  view  of  thefheriff, 
coroner,  or  the  king's  bailiff,  and  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  fuch  as  are  of  the  town,  where  the  goods  were  found  ; 
fo  that  if  any  fue  for  thofe  goods,  and  after  prove  that 
they  were  his,  or  perifhed  in  his  keeping  within  a  year  and 
a  day,  they  {hall  be  reftored  to  them  without  delay  ;  and 
if  not,  they  fhall  remain  to  the  king,  and  be  feized  by  the 
fherifPs  coroners,  and  bailiffs,  and  fhall  be  delivered  to 
them  of  the  town  which  fhall  anfwer  before  the  juftices  of 
th_e  wreck  belonging  to  the  king.  And  where  wreck  be- 
longeth  to  another  than  to  the  king,  he  fhall  have  it  in  like 
manner;  and  he  that  otherwife  doth,  and  thereof  be  at- 
tainted, fhall  be  awarded  to  pfifon,  and  make  fine  at  the 
king's  will,  and  fhall  yield  damages  alfo.  And  if  a  bailiff 
do  it,  and  it  be  difallowed  by  the  lord,  and  the  lord  will 
not  pretend  any  title  thereunto,  the  bailiff  fhall  anfwer, 
if  he  have  whereof;  and  if  he  have  not  whereof,  the  lord 
fhall  deliver  his  bailiff's  body  to  the  king." 

Many  have  doubted  what  the  common  law  was  before 
the  making  of  this  ftatute;  and  fome  have  holden  that  the 
common  law  was,  that  the  goods  wrecked  upon  the  fea 
were  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  that  they  be  forfeited  alfo 
fince  the  ftatute,  unlefs  they  be  faved  by  following  this  fta- 
tute. To  this  we  anfwer  with  Macrobius,  multa  ignora- 
mus, quts  nobis  non  laterent,  ft  veterum  lettio  nobis  ejfet  fa- 
miliaris;  for  Brafton,  who  wrote  before  this  ftatute, 
proves,  that  this  ail  is  but  a  declaration  of  the  common 
law,  2  Inji.  166.  cites  Brae.  lib.  2-fi.  120.  Brit.fo.  7, 
26,  15.  Flet.  lib.  I.e.  41.  and  2  Injl.  167.  cites  Mirr. 
c.  1.  f.  13.  and  e.  3.  f.  de  wrecks. 

Where  a  man,  a  dog,  or  a  cat.]  Albeit  the  Mirror 
wrote  after  this  ftatute,  yet  he  wrote  of  the  ancient  laws 
before  the  fame,  and  is  more  large  than  the  words  of  the 
aft ;  for  therein  is  named  only  of  a  man,  a  dog,  and  a 
cat,  that  efcapes  alive ;  and  this  author  fpeaks  generally  of 
any  beaft,  hawk,  or  other  living  thing ;  fo  as  he  purfues 
not  this  aft,  but  treats  of  the  common  law,  2  Injl.  167.' 
5  Rep.  107.  b.  S.  P.  in  Sir  H.  Conftable's  cafe.  And  this 
ftatute  being  but  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  thefe 
three  inftances  are  put  but  for  examples;  for  befides  thefe 
two  kinds  of  beafts,  all  other  beafts,  fowls,  birds,  hawks, 
and  other  living  things  are  underftood,  whereby  the  owner, 
fhip,  or  property  of  the  goods  may  be  known.  And  Brac- 
-ton  yet  goes  farther,  ft  certa  figna  appof.ta  fuerint  mercibus, 
GT  aliis  rebus,  &c.  2  Injl.  167,   168. 
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Although  this  ftatute  fpeaks  only  of  a  wreck.,  yet  it  ex- 
tends to  flotfam,  jetfam,  and  ligan,  2  Injl.  167. 

The  caufe  wherefore  originally  wreck  was  given  to  the 
crown,  flood  upon  two  main  maxims  of  the  common 
law;  firft,  That  the  property  of  all  goods  whatfoever 
muft  be  in  fome  perfon.  Secondly,  That  fuch  goods  as 
no  fubjeft  can  claim  any  property  in,  do  belong  to  the 
king  by  his  prerogative,  as  treafure-trove,  ftrays,  wreck 
of  the  fea,  and  others  ;  becaufe  of  ancient  time,  when  the 
art  of  navigation  was  not  fo  perfect,  nor  trade  and  mer- 
chandize grown  to  fuch  perfection  as  now  it  is,  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  be  proved  in  whom  the  pro- 
perty of  goods  wrecked  at  fea  was.  Others  have  yielded 
another  reafon,  that  the  king,  by  old  cuftom  of  the  realm, 
as  lord  of  the  narrow  fea,  is  bound  to  fcour  the  fea  of  the 
pirates,  and  petty  robbers  of  the  fea ;  and  fo  it  is  read  of 
that  noble  king  Edgar,  that  he  would  twice  in  the  year 
fcour  the  fea  of  fuch  pirates,  &c.  and  becaufe  that  could 
not  be  done  without  great  charge,  the  law  gave  unto  him 
fuch  goods  as  be  wrecked  upon  the  fea,  towards  the 
charge,  2  Injl.  167. 

If  any  fhip  be  ready  to  perifh,  and  all  the  men  therein, 
for  fafeguard  of  their  lives,  leave  the  fhip ;  and  after  the 
forfaken  fhip  perifhes,  if  any  of  the  men  be  faved,  and 
come  to  land,  the  goods  are  not  loft,  2  Injl.  167.' 

If  a  fhip  on  the  fea  is  purfued  with  enemies,  and  the 
men  for  fafeguard  of  their  lives  fbrfake  the  fhip,  and  the- 
enemies  take  the  fhip,  and  fpoil  her  of  her  goods  and 
tackle,  and  turn  her  into  fea ;  by  the  weather  fhe  is  caft 
on  land,  where  her  men  arrived  ;  it  was  refolved  by  all 
the  judges  of  England,  that  the  fhip  was  no  wreck,  nor 
loft.   2  Injl.  167.   cites  5  R.  II.  Fifhlake's  cafe. 

But  the  goods  fhall  be  faved.]  Yet  if  the  goods  be 
bona  peritura,  the  fheriff  may  fell  fuch  goods  within  the 
year,  left  they  fhould  perifh,  and  nothing  be  made  of 
them;  and  therefore  for  neceflity  (which  is  excepted  out 
of  law)  the  fale  in  that  cafe  is  good  within  the  year. 
2  Injl.  168. 

So  that  if  any  fue  for  thofe  goods.]  Where  goods  are 
taken  as  wreck,  he  who  was  the  owner  ought  to  make 
proof  of  the  property  within  the  -year  and  day  after  the 
taking,  and  otherwife  he  fhall  not  re-have  them,  per  Not- 
tingham, Br.  wreck,  pi.  2.  cites  35.  H.  VI.  c.  27. 

Yet  if  the  owner  dies  within  the  year,  his  executors  or 
adminiftrators  may  make  proof,  for  that  this  aft  is  but  a 
declaration  of  the  common  law,  2  Injl.  168. 

Within  a  year  and  a  day.]  This  year  and  day  fhall  be 
accounted  from  the  feizure  made  as  wreck,  for  that  is  the 
thing  whereof  the  owner  may  take  the  beft  notice,  2.fojl. 
168.  $Rep.  jo-j.b.  S.P.  in  Sir  H.  Conftable's  cafe;  fortho' 
the  property  is  in  law  veiled  in  the  lord  before  feizure,  yet 
till  the  lord  does  feize  and.  take  it  into  his  aftual  poffeffion, 
it  is  not  notorious  who  the  perfon  is  that  claims  the  wreck, 
nor  to  whom  the  owner  muftrefort  to  make  his  claim,  and 
tofttew  his  proofs. 

But  if  the  king's  goods  be  wrecked  and  caft  upon  ground 
where  a  fubjeft  has  wreck  of  the  fea,  who  feizes  the  fame, 
the  king  may  make  his  proofs  at  any  time  when  he  will, 
and  is  not  confined  to  a  year  and  a  day,  as  the  fubjeft  is, 
2  Injl.  168.  S.  P.  for  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi.  Br. 
wreck,  pi.  2.  cites  35  Hen.  VI.  c.  27. 

Now  if  the  goods  or  merchandize  fo  caft  upon  the  land 
be  not  feized,  as  is  aforefaid,  but  taken  away  by  certain 
wrong-doers  not  known,  the  party  may  have  a  commiffion 
of  oyer  and  terminer  to  inquire  of  them  that  did  the 
trefpafs,  and  to  hear  and  determine' the  fame,  and  to  make 
reftitution  to  the  party,  2  Injl.  168.  S.  P.  and  a  writ  to 
the  fheriff  to  return  the  probos  and  legales  homines.  F.  N, 
B.  112.  (C.)  5  Rep.  107.  b.  ro8.  a.  In  Sir  H.  Confta- 
ble's cafe.  If  the  wreck  belongs  to  the  king  the  party  may 
have  fuch  a  commiffion,  for  no  proof  is  allowable  by  law 
but  the  verdift  of  twelve  men  ;  and  if  the  wreck  belong  to 
another  than  to  the  king,  then  if  the  owner  cannot  fatisfy 
him  who  claims  them  as  wreck  by  his  mark  orcocket,  or 
the  book  of  cuftom6,  or  the  testimony  of  honeft  men, 
then  the  owner  may  have  fuch  coTimifnon,  Qr  he  may- 
bring  his  aftion  at  common  law,  and  prove  it  by  verdiit  of 
a  jury;  and  if  the  commiffion  be  awarded,  or  the  aftion 
be  commenced  within  the  year  and  day,  though  the  verdict 
be  given  for  him  after  the  year,  it  is  fufficient. 

And 
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And  if  not,  they  Shall  remain.]  That  is,  it  Shall  not 
be, tried  in  the  admiral  court,  but  before  the  king's  juftices 
at  the  common  law,  becaufe  the  wreck  is  overcaSt  upon 
the  land,  2  Injf.  168.' 

To  another  than  to  the  king.]  Wreck  may  belong  to 
the  Subject  cither  by  grant  from  the  king,  or  prefcription, 
2  Lift.  1 68. 

Of  ancient  time  wreck  of  the  fea  and  other  cafualties, 
as  treaSure-trove  in  the  land,  Strays  aird  the  like,  were  pri- 
mi  inventor  is  quafi  totius  populi,  fed  pojlea  ad  regem  tranflata 
fueruni,  quia  nan  msdo  totius  populi,  Jed  reipublica  etiam  ca- 
put eji  ;  but  if  tieafure  be  found  in  the  fea,  the  finder  fliall 
have  it  at  this  day,  2  Inft.  168. 

And  he  that  otherwife  doth  &c]  Which  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  the  king's  juftices,  before  whom,  the  party 
is  attainted,  (hall  fet  the  fine  :  et  non  dominus  rex  per  fe  in 
camera  fua,  nee  aliter  coram  fe,  nifi  per  jujiiciarios  fuos,  & 
hese  ejl  voluntas  regis,  viz.  per  ju/liciarios  W  legem  fuam, 
*mumjus  dicere,  2  Infl.  168. 

In  an  information  for  landing  goods  without  paying  or 
agreeing  for  the  cuftom;  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the 
goods  were  wreck,  and  caff  upon  the  land  of  C.  who  had 
of  the  fea  appurtenant  to  his  manor  adjoining  to  the  fea, 
_  and  that  C.  feized  them  and  fold  them  to  the  defendant, 
and  fo  juftified.  •  Quaere  if  the  justification  be  good  ? 
Mo.  224-  pi:  365.  Mich.  28  and  29  Eliz.  in  the  exche- 
quer, Saunders's  cafe. 

At  common  law  all  wreck  was  wholly  the  king's,  or 
that  they  could  not  then  be  chargeable  with  cuftom,  and 
by  ftat.TF.  I.  c.  4.  where  wreck  belongs  to  another  than 
the  king,  he  {hall  have  it  in  like  manner,  that  is,  as  the 
king  has  his,  Faugh.  164.     Shepherd  v.  Gofnold. 

The  words  of  the  flat,  of  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  of  tunnage 
and  poundage  granted  to  the  king,  are  of  all  merchandize, 
&c.  to  be  imported,  &c.  into  the  kingdom  of  England,  &c. 
by  way  of  merchandize  of  fuch  a.valu'e,  &c.  per  Faugh. 
Ch.  J.  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  by  theie 
words  wreck  imported,  and  not  imported  as  merchandize, 
js  not  to  pay  the  king's  fubfidy  ;  and  judgment  accordingly. 
Faugh.  160,  168,  170.  Hill.  23  and  24  Car.  II.  C.  E. 
Shepherds.  Gofnold  it  al'.  Molloy  276.  (8th  edit.)  lib.  2. 
f.  5.  f.  9.  fays,  that  in  the  like  cafe  in  all  circumftances, 
Hill.  6  IF.  III.  C.  B.  between  Power  and  Sir  William 
Portman,  the  judges,  and  more  particularly  Treby  Ch.  J. 
feemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  goods,  wrecked  or  flotfam 
Should  pay  cuftom.  Ld.  Raym.  Rep.  388.  Mich.  10  W. 
III.  Anon,  fays,  that  mention  being  made  that  this  point 
had  been  argued  three  or  four  times  in  C.  B.  in  the  cafe  of 
Sir  William  Courtney  v.  Bower,  he  Said  that  he  would 
not  have  Suffered  more  than  one  argument  if  it  had  been 
in  B.  R.  and  that  pro  forma  tantum ;  and  that  always  Since 
the  cafe  of  Shepherd  v.  Gofnold,  Vaugh.  159.  it  had  ne- 
ver been  a  doubt,  but  that  wreck  Should  noti  pay  cuftom. 
Ld.  Raymond.  Rep.  501.  S.  C.  of  Courtney  v.  Bower 
having  been  adjudged  in  C.  B.  by  3  J.  that  no  cuftoms 
ought  to  be  paid  contra  to  the  opinion  of  Treby  Ch.  J.  a 
writ  of  error  was  brought  in  B.  R.  and  judgment  affirmed 
without  other  reafon  given  than  the  authority  of  that  cafe 
in  Vaugh.  Goods  call:  into  the  fea  to  unburthen  a  Ship  in 
a  Slorm,  and  never  intended  Sor  merchandize,  are  wreck 
when  caft  on  the  Shore  without  any  Shipwreck,  Per  Faugh. 
■  Ch.  J.  Faugh.  168.  Hill.  23  and  24  Car.  II.  C.  B.  in  cafe 
of  Shepherd  v.  GofnoldhzY . 

Derelict  goods,  viz.  deferted  by  the  owners,  and  caft 
into  the  fea,  which  happens  upon  various  occafions,  as 
coming  Srom  infected  towns  and  places,  and  for  many  o- 
ther  refpeefs,  will  be  wreck,  if  caft  on  Shore  afterwards, 
though  never  purpofed  for  merchandize;  but  goods  caft 
over  board  to  lighten  a  Ship  are  not,  byBracton,  nor  from 
him  in  Sir  H.  Conftable's  cafe  efteemed  derelict  goods; 
which  is  a  quettion  not  thoroughly  examined  ;  fi  auiem  ea 
mente,  ut  noiit  effe  dc/ninus,  aliud  erit ;  per  Brail.  By 
Fau^han  Ch.  J.  faugh.  168.  in  cafe  of  Shepherd  v.  Gofnold 
&  al'. 

In.  trover  for  an  anchor,  &c.  a  Special  verdict  found  that 
the  plaintiff  was  pofTeSfed  of  this  anchor,  &c.  and  that 
the  manor  of  M.  adjoins  to  the  fea,  and  that  the  cuftom  of 
the  manor  is,  that  if  any  Ship  or  boat  failing  or  floating 
on  the  fea  Strike  upon  the  Soil  of  the  faid  manor  fo  that  it 
perifhes,  though  it  be  not  wreck,  yet  the  beft  anchor  and 
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cable  belong  to  the  lord,  and  that  the  Ship  to  which  this 
anchor,  &c.  belonged  Struck  upon  the  Soil  of  the  manor,- 
&  adtunc  &  ibidem  periit,  but  that  the  men  in  it  were 
(aved,  and  that  the  defendant  Seized  the  anchor  and  cable 
to  the  "ufe  of  the  lord;  adjudged  that  this  cuftom  is  void, 
[it  being]  without  any  consideration.  The  reporter  fays, 
note,  no  cuftom  of  Salvage  is  found;  3  Lev.  85.  Hill. 
34  Car.  II.  C.  B.  Geere  v.  Burkenfham. 

But  where  an  action  was  brought  upon  a  like  cuftom, 
the  defendant  fet  forth,  that  the  lords  of  the  manor  have 
ufed,  in  cafe  of  wreck  of  any  Ship  caft  upon  the  manor 
there  inter  f.uxum  &  ref.uxum  maris,  to  take  care  of  the 
Sick  and  wounded,  and  of  burial  of  the  dead,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  goods  caft  there,  for  the  ufe  of  the  proprietors, 
and  in  confideration  thereof  to  have  the  beft  anchor  and 
cable  of  the  Ship  So  caft  there,  and  that  Ship  being  wrecked 
and  caft  upon  the  manor,  the  defendant  as  Servant  to  the 
lord,  took  the  anchor  and  cable  in  the  declaration  mention- 
ed;, though  it  was  objected,  that  this  is  no  more  than  what 
common  charity  obliges  the  lord  to  do;  yet  Powel  and 
RookSby,  the  only  juftices  then  in  court,  were  of  opini- 
on that  Such  cuftom  is  not  unreasonable,  it  being  for  en- 
couragement and  Safety  of  navigation;  fed  adjournatur. 
But  afterwards  it  was  adjudged  for  the  defendant,  3  Lev. 
307.     Trin.  3  W.  and  M.  in  C.  B.  Simpfon  v.  Bithwood. 

Wreck  may  be  claimed  by  prefcription,  and  may  be- 
long to  the  lord  high  admiral  by  prefcription,  for  it  is  an 
ancient  office,  time  whereof,  &c.  per  Holt  Ch.  J.  and 
Sa(d  he  made  no  doubt  but  wreck  belonged  to  the  admiral 
about  the  cinque  ports,  and  Such  places  where  he  was 
moft  converSant  in  ancient  time,  12  Mod.  260.  Hill.  11. 
IF.  III.  in  the  cafe  of  Wiggan  and  Branthwaite. 

If  a  man,  either  by  grant  or  prefcription^  has  right  to 
a  wreck  thrown  upon  another  man's  land,  of  neceffary 
confequence  he  has  a  right  to  a  way  over  the  Same  land  to 
take  it.  .  And  the  very  poSTeSfion  of  the  wreck  is  in  him 
that  has  Such  right,  before  any  Seizure.  Originally  all 
wrecks  were  in  the  crown,  and  the  king  has  a  rioht  to  a 
way  over  any  man's  ground  for  his  wreck,  and  the  Same 
privilege  goes  to  the  grantee  thereof,  per  cur.  t.Mod.  149. 
Pafch.  3  Ann.  B.  R.  Anon'. 

It  Seems  that  the  taking  of  wreck  before  Seizure  cannot 
be  felony,  becaufe  no  one  has  property  ef  the  goods  at 
the  time  of  the  taking,  Hawk.  pi.  C.  93.  c.  33.  /  24.  fays 
it  feems  agreed. 

Wreck  to  be  valued  and  delivered  to  the  towns,  4  Ed. 
I.  ft.  2. 

The  kings  prerogative  in  wreck,  whales  and  Sturgeon, 
Prarog.  Reg.  17  Ed.  II.  ft.  I.  c.  11. 

Directions  for  preserving  Ships  in  diftrefs,  12  Ann.  ft.  2. 
c.  18.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  19./.  6. 

Salvage  to  be  paid,   12  Ann.  ft,  2.  c.  18.  f.  2. 

Making  holes  in  Ships  felony  without  clergy,  12  Ann. 
ft.  2.  c.  18-/5. 

Penalty  of  fraud  or  neglect  in  officers  of  cuftoms,  12 
Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  18.  /.  7. 

Stealing  goods  of  Small  value  petit  larceny,  it  Geo.  II. 
c.  19./ 2. 

Reward  for  Saving  any  veSfel  or  goods,  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 

/■  5- 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  may  raife  the  Salvage  by  Sale  of 
the  veffel  or  cargo,  26  Geo.  II.  c.lq.  f.  7. 

Profecution  by  clerk  of  the  peace,  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19. /.  8. 

Commissioners  of  land-tax,  deputy  Sheriff  and  officers 
of  exciSe,  to  put  the  12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  18.  in  execution. 
26  Geo.  II.  e.  19.  /  9. 

The  12  Ann.  not  to  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cinque 
ports,  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  /  2.     26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  /  10. 

ASSaulting  any  perSon  in  the  Salvage  of  any  veSfel,  trans- 
portation, 26  Geo.  II.  c.  19./.  11.  See  Flotsam,  Jet- 
sam, Legan. 

WRITS,  pleas,  or  proceSfes,  or  any  other  proceedings 
upon  any  indictment  or  information,  at  the  Suit  of  the 
crown,  are  not  to  be  discontinued  by  the  demiSe  of  his 
majefty,  or  his  SucceSfors,  1  Ann.  c.  8./  4. 

Commissions,  proceSfes,  or  proceedings  in,  or  iSTued  out 
of  any  court,  are  not  to  be  determined  by  the  demiSe  of 
his  majefty,  or  any  king  or  queen  of  this  realm,  but  are 
to  continue  in  full  force  for  fix  months,  unlefs  Superseded 
by  the  Succeffor,  1  Ann.  c.  8.  /  5,  6, 

12  O  x. 
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X. 


A  double   coiifonant,   and    the   twenty-fecond 
letter   of  the  Englifli  alphabet,    is  a   numeral 
•  ^   letter,  fignifying  ten,  as  it  reprefents  two  V's, 
one  placed   on  the  top  of  the  other. 

When  laid  flat,    thus  X  ,  it  fignifies  a    thoufand  ;    and 


when  a  dafh  is  added  over  it  as  x,  it  fignifies  ten  thoufand. 

XYLO-ALOE,  in  pharmacy,  the  aloes  wood,  or  lig- 
num aloes.     See  Aloes  Wood. 

XYLO-BALSAMUM,  the  wood  of  the  tree  which 
bears  the  balm  of  Gilead. 


Y. 


YThe  twenty-third  letter  of  the  Englifli  alphabet, 
is  a  numeral  letter  fignifying  one  hundred   and 
}  fifty,  or,  according  to  Baronius,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine. 

When  a  dafh  was  added  a-top,  Y,  it  fignified  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand. 

YACHT,  or  YATCH,  a  kind  of  veffel  adorned  both 
withiniide  and  without,  to  accommodate  ftate  paflengers, 
&c.  They  have  but  one  deck,  carrying  from  four  to 
twelve  guns,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  men,  being  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fixty  tons  burthen. 

YARD,  virga,  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  England  and 
Spain,  chiefly  to  meafure  cloths,  fluffs,  &c. 

The  Englifli  yard  contain  three  feet,  and  was  fettled  by 
Henry  I.  from  the  length  of  his  own  aim. 

The  Englifli  yard  is  juft  feven  ninths  of  the  Paris  ell; 
fo  that  nine  Englifli  yards  make  feven  Paris  ells. 

The  Spanifli  vara,  or  yard,  chiefly  ufed  at  Seville,  con- 
tains feventeen  twenty-fourths  of  the  Paris  ell  ;  fo  that 
feventeen  Paris  ells  are  equal  to  twenty-four  Spanifli 
yards. 

Yards,  or  fail-yards  of  a  fliip,  are  long  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, tapering  at  each  end,  fitted  acrofs  for  the  feveral  mafts, 
to  carry  the  fails. 

For  the  bounty  and  regulations  concerning  yards,  mafts, 
and  bowfprits,  fee  Bounty. 

Yards  belonging  to  the  navy.  Perfons  making  dif- 
turbance  or  counterfeiting  the  hands  of  figning  or  vouch- 
ing officers  in  yards,  how  punifhed,  j  Geo.  II.  c.  25 
ft. 

YARMOUTH.  Regulations  of  the  herring  fair  there, 
31  Edw.  Wl.Ji.  2.  c.  2. 

To  be  under  the  government  of  the  barons  of  the 
cinque  ports,  31  Edw.  IU.JI.  2.  c.  2. 

Mayor,  &c.  to  have  the  fame  rights   as  bailiffs,  1  Ann 

Regulations  of  duties  of  four  fliillings  and  fix  pence 
per  fliip  on  importing  coals  there,  5  Ann  c.  7.  Any  per- 
fon  may  import  coals,  paying  the  rates  and  for  ballaft, 
ditto  Ann. 

Duties  for  the  harbour  of  Yarmouth,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  20  and 
23  Geo.  II. 

YARN,  brown  or  raw  linen  yarn  made  of  flax,  may 
be  imported  in  Britifli  ftiips  legally  navigated,  free  of  duty, 
from  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  1756,  for  fifteen  years, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feflion  of  parliament,  if 
duly  entered  and  landed  in  the  prefence  of  the  proper  of- 
ficers. If  any  doubt  arifes  whether  fuch  yarn  is  made  of 
flax  or  not,  the  onus  probandi  to  lie  on  the  importer  or 
claimer,  29  Geo.  II.  c.  15./  13,24- 

Mohair  Yarn.     See  Goods  inwards. 

V/oolUn  or  Bay  Y ark.  See  Plantations,  Wool, 
and  Woollen. 

Worfted  may  not  be  exported  upon  forfeiture  of  forty 
fliillings  per  pound,  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  /  2.  I  Edw. 
VLc.  6./  3. 

YEAST.  A  method  of  curing  yeafl,  the  flower  of  wine, 
and  wine  lees,  for  the  Jervice  of  dijlilling,  wine-making, 
vinegar-making)  &c 
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Take  a  quantity  of  common  ale-yeaft,  and  put  it  into 
a  clofe  canvas- bag,  and  gently  fqueeze  out  the  moifture 
in  a  fcrew-prefs,  till  the  remaining  matter  is  left  as  hard 
as  clay  j  in  which  ftate,  being  clofe  packed  in  a  light 
cafk,  and  well  fecured  from  the  air,  it  will  keep  freih 
and  found  for  feveral  months,  as  has  been  often  expe- 
rienced. 

This  is  an  experiment  of  confiderable  ufe  to  brewer* 
and  diftillers,  who  in  England,  though  they  employ  very 
large  quantities  of  yeaft,  feem  to  have  no  good  method 
of  preferving  it,  or  railing  nurferies  thereof,  whereby  they- 
fuftain  a  confiderable  lofs  :  whereas  the  brewers  in  Flan- 
ders make  a  great  profit,  by  fupplying  the  malt  diftillers 
of  Holland  with  yeaft,  which  is  rendered  lafting  and  fit 
for  carriage,  after  the  manner  of  the  prefent  experiment. 

The  fame  method  is  practicable  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage, in  the  yeaft  of  wine  and  wine-lees,  if  they  could 
be  imported  into  England  :  for  by  this  means  we  might 
eafily  imitate  the  wines  and  brandies  of  foreign  growth  ; 
the  lees  and  yeaft  of  wine  readily  affording  an  eflential 
oil,  by  diftiilation,  a  fmall  proportion  whereof  will  fla- 
vour a  large  one  of  wine  or  brandy.  But  a  fliorter  and 
more  perfect  way,  is  to  let  any  taftelefs,  or  other  proper 
wine  fret,  or  ftand  for  fome  time,  upon  fuch  lees,  or 
wine-yeaft,  whereby  it  will,  to  great  advahtage,  acquire 
the  natural  tafte  and  flavour  of  the  Wine  whereto  the  lee 
or  yeaft  belonged.     See  the  article  Brewing. 

YELLOW,  in  dying,  is  one  of  the  five  fimple  and 
mother  colours.  For  the  fineft  yellows  they  firft  boil 
the  cloth  or  ftufF  in  alum  or  pot  aflies,  and  give  the 
colour  with  weld  or  wold. 

Likewife  turmeric  gives  a  good  yellow,  though  not  the 
beft.  There  is  alfo  an  Indian  wood  that  gives  a  yellow 
colour,  bordering  on  gold.  There  is  another  fort  of 
yellow  made  of  favory,  but  this  is  inferior  to  them  all. 

With  yellow,  red  of  madder,  and  that  of  goats  hair 
prepared  with  madder,  are  made  the  good  yellow,  aurora, 
thought-colour,  macara.te,  Ifabella,  chamoife  colour,  which 
are  all  cafts  or  fhades  of  yellow. 

Painters  or  enamelers  make  their  yellow  of  mafticote, 
which  is  cerufs  raifed  by  the  fire,  or  with  oker. 

Limners  and  colourers  make  it  with  faffron,  French 
berries,  or  canette,  &c. 

YONALTOUN.    &*Menaltoun. 

YORKSHIRE,  the  largeft  (hire  in  England,  has  a 
proportionable  fhare  both  of  the  foreign  and  home  trade 
of  it,  which  it  carries  on  from  the  feveral  good  ports  ly- 
ing in  the  county  :  its  produces  are  various,  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  foil,  which  in  fo  large  a  tract  mull 
be  much  more  fertile  in  fome  parts  than  others.  At 
Wakefield  are  coals ;  at  Knarefborough,  Ripley,  and 
Pontefrafi,  liquorifh.  In  the  north-riding  the  hills  in- 
clofe  lead,  copper,  and  pit-coal ;  in  the  eaft-riding  is  al- 
lum;  and  about  Sheffield  iron,  which  is  there  wrought 
into  various  cutlery  wares;  at  Rippon,  Leeds,  Halifax, 
Wakefield,  Bradford,  and  Huthersfield,  are  large  manu- 
factures of  broad  and  narrow  cloth,  mixt,  called  dozens, 
kerfies,  and  fome  fhalloons  5  Doncafter  is  noted  for 
(lockings,  gloves,  and  knit  waiftcoats,  as  Rippon  is  for 

fpurs  ; 


ZED 

(purs;  and  in  feveral  parts  are  found  freeftone,  fullers 
earth,  and  jet.  This  is  a  great  dairy  county,  and  fends 
a  hundred  thoufand  firkins  of  butter  yearly  to  London,  of 
which  about  fifteen  thoufand  are  Clipped  on  the  river 
Tees,  from  the  port  of  Stockton ;  fifty-five  thoufand  is 
the  average  quantity,  one  year  with  another,  brought  into 
the  city  of  York,  and  fent  down  the  Humber  in  keels,  to 
be  re-fhipped  at  Hull,  and  the  remaining  thirty  thoufand 
are  fent  from  that  place,  Malton,  Whitby,  and  Scar- 
borough. Among  other  produfts  of  this  county  particu- 
larly, as  well  as  others,  that  of  horfes  fhould  not  be  for- 


ZED 

got,  which  brings  large  fums  of  money  into  the  krngdotft* 
there  being  few  princes  in  Europe  who  are  not  fupplied 
from  England  with  faddle-horfes  for  their  own  life,  and 
for  the  officers  of  their  armies. 

YVERDON,  a  very  agreeable  town,  on  the  weftera 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  is  a  confiJerable 
ftaple,  or  depofitfor  wine,  fait  from  Roche  and  Savoy,  and 
other  merchandize,  for  whofe  reception  here  are  large  halls 
built,  which  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe.  Its  chief  trade 
however  is  that  of  wine,  and  delft-ware  made  here. 


z. 


The  laft  letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  a  numeral  letter,  t 


Jr         fignifying  2000.     When  a  dafli  was  added  a-top 
•^ —  ?  z,  it  fignified  2000  times  2000. 

ZACUES,  afmali  filver  money  current  in  Perfia,  being 
half  a  mamoudi.     See  Mamoudi. 

ZAFFRE,  or  Safree,  is  a  mineral  of  a  bluifli,  or 
partridge-eye  colour,  which  the  Englilh,  Dutch,  and 
Hamburghers  bring  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  efpecially 
from  Surat. 

Mod  of  the  zaffre  we  have  is  in  a  grey  powder,  like 
afties,  from  which  it  fo  little  differs  in  appearance,  that  we 
are  forced  to  confult  the  workmen  who  ufe  it,  to  know, 
by  trials,  whether  it  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 

There  are,  however,  two  forts  of  zaffre,  the  fine  and 
the  common;  the  former  is  in  a  bluifh,  or  cineritious 
ftone,  the  latter  in  powder,  and  very  of'en  fo  bad,  that  it 
is  hardly  good  for  any  thing,  and  being  fo  very  weighty, 
muft  needs  be  mixed  with  fome  ftony  fubftance,  the  other 
being  much  lighter. 

This  matter  is  much  ufed  by  delft- ware  and  glafs-makers, 
to  give  a  blue  colour  to  both  forts  of  ware :  it  is  alfo  with 
zaffre  that  they  colour  calcined  pewter,  in  order  to  make 
a  fort  of  falfe  ftone ;  and  with  zaffre  it  is  that  the  azure 
colour  of  glafs  is  produced,  and  of  which  is  made  the 
counterfeit  fapphire,  according  to  Pomet. 

Monfieur  Lemery  fays,  faphre,  fafre,  zaphre  or  fap- 
phire, is  a  mineral  whereof  there  are  two  kinds,  one  called 
fine  fapphire  and  the  other  common  :  the  fine  fapphire  is 
a  pretty  foft  ftone,  of  a  bluifh  colour ;  the  common  fap- 
phire is  a  greyifli  heavy  powder  :  both  forts  come  from  In- 
dia. The  fine  fapphire  is  ufed  to  give  a  blue  colour  to 
enamel,  to  earthen  ware,  and  glafs;  they  lrkewife  colour 
counterfeit  fapphires  with  it,  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
ZATOU,  fee  Voule. 

ZEDOARY,  a  medicinal  root,  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
which  differ  fo  much  from  one  another  in  fhape,  that  they 
have  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  as  if  two  different  things, 
under  the  name  of  zedoaria  hnga  iff  rotunda,  the  long  and 
round  zedoary  ;  and  fome  authors  have  gone  fo  far  as  to 
fuppofe  them  the  roots  of  two  feveral  fpecies  of  plants ; 
this,  however,  is  erroneous :  the  long  and  the  round  ze- 
doary are  only  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  root. 

The  long  pieces  of  zedoary  are  of  a  very  lingular  figure; 
they  are  not  of  the  nature  of  the  common  long  roots  of 
plants,  bu:  are,  themfelves,  properly  tubera  or  glandules, 
as  well  as  the  round  ones,  differing  from  them  in  nothing 
but  their  oblong  figure:  they  are  two,  three,  or  four 
inches  in  length,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  finger; 
not  large  at  one  end  and  tapering  away  to  the  other,  but 
ihickcft  in  the  middle,  and  growing  gradually  fmaller  to 
each  end,  where  they  terminate  in  an  obtufe  point  each 
way:  they  are  of  a  tolerable  fmooth  furface,  except  that 
they  have  fome  little  protuberances  in  feveral  parts  from 
wb>ch  fibres  have  originally  grown:  they  are  of  a  very 
clofe  and  compact  texture,  confiderably  heavy,  and  very 
hard:  they  will  not  cut  eafily  with  a  knife;  when  cut, 
tliey  fhew  a  fine  i'mocth,  and  gluffy  furface  :  they  are  of  a 
pale  greyifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  with  a  faint  mixture 
of  brown  in  it,  and  arc  of  a  dead  wliitifh  hue  within  :  they 
are  not  eafily  powdered  in  the  mortar ;  their  find),  while 


bruifing,  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  highly  aromatic,  and" 
of  a  bitterifh  tafte. 

The  round  zedoary  has  all  the  fame  characters  with  this, 
and  differs  only  in  figure,  being  Ihort  and  roundifh,  of  the 
fize  of  a  fmall  walnut,  fmooth  on  the  furface,  except  where 
the  bundles  of  fibres  have  adhered,  and  generally  running 
into  a  fi'iarp  point  at  the  end. 

Zedoary  is  to  be  chofen  frefh,  found,  and  hard,  in  large 
pieces;  it  matters  not  as  to  fhape,  whether  long  or  round; 
of  a  fmooth  furface,  and  a  fort  of  fatty  appearance  within,- 
too  hard  to  be  bitten  by  the  teeth,  and  of  the  brifkeft  fmell 
that  may  be ;  fuch  as  is  friable,  dufty,  and  worm-eaten, 
is  to  be  rejected. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  wholly  unacquainted  with 
zedoary  ;  there  is  no  mention  of  any  fuch  drug  in  the 
works  of  Diofcorides  or  Galen.  The  Arabians,  how- 
ever, were  well  acquainied  with  it,  they  mention  it  fome- 
times  under  the  name  of  zedoary,  and  fometimes  under 
that  of  zerumbeth;  but  are  fo  fhort  in  their  defcriptions, 
and  fo  at  variance  among  one  another,  that  it  is  not  eafy 
to  afcertain  their  meaning,  as  to  the  diftindtion,  if  they 
originally  meant  any,  between  the  fubftances  expreffed 
by  thefe  two  names. 

Serapio  and  Rhazes  ufe  the  words  zedoaria  and  zerum- 
beth as  fynonymous;  and  declare  both  to  mean  only  the 
fame  root.  Avicenna,  on  the  contrary,  diftinguifhes  the 
zedoary,  and  zerumbeth;  and  even  talks  of  two  kinds  of 
zedoary.  Others  of  them  make  the  Zarnab  they  fpeak  of 
different  both  from  the  zedoary  and  zerumbeth  ;  but 
Serapio,  an  author  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  for  his 
accuracy  as  any  of  them,  declares  zedoary,  zerumbeth, 
and  zarnel,  all  to  be  the  fame  thing. 

Zedoary,  both  of  the  long  and  round  kind,  is  brought  to 
us  from  China ;  and  we  find  by  the  Arabians,  that  they 
alfo  had  it  from  the  fame  place.  The  round  tubeia  are 
lefs  frequent  than  the  long;  and  fome  of  them  have,  there- 
fore, fuppofed  them  the  produce  of  a  different  and  more 
rare  plant ;  but  this  is  not  fo  probable  as  that  the  general 
form  of  the  root  is  long,  and  the  round  tubera  ate  only 
lufus  naturae,  and  lefs  frequent  in  it. 

The  plant  which  produces  it,  is  one  of  the  clafs  of  the  her- 
bs bulbofisaffines  of  Mr.  Ray.  It  is  defcribed  in  theHortus 
Malabaricus,  under  the  name  of  the  malan  kua.  Thofe 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  zerumbeth  was  a  different 
thing  from  zedoary,  fuppofe,  that  author  meant,  under 
that  name,  the  root  of  another  plant  of  the  fame  ciafs, 
defcribed  in  the  Kortus  Malabaricus,  under  the  name  of 
kue ;  and  by  Herman,  in  his  Mufsum  Zeylanicum,  by 
the  name  of  Walingburn.  This  is  the  zerumbeth  of 
Gracias  ;  but  we  fcarce  ever  fee  the  root  of  this  plant  im- 
ported, nor  is  there  any  found  reafon  for  fuppoling  that 
any  of  the  old  authors  ever  meant  it  by  that  name. 

Zedoary,  diftilled  with  common  water,  affords  a  thick 
and  denfe  effential  oil,  which  foon  concretes  of  itfclf  into 
a  kind  of  camphire,  and  on  this  oil  its  virtues  principally 
depend.  It  is  a  fudorific,  and  is  much  recommended  by 
fome  in  fevers,  efpecially  of  the  malignant  kinds.  It  is 
alfo  given  with  fuccefs  as  an  expectorant  in  all  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  arifing  from  a  tough  phlegm,  which  it  power* 
fully  incides  and  attenuates ;  it  is  alfo  gejad  againft  flatu- 
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lencies,  and-  in  the  cholic ;  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and 
afliifts  digeftion ;  and,  finally,  is  given  with  fuccefs  in  ner- 
vous cafes  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  an  ingredient  in  any  of 
our  fhop  compofitions.  It  was  in  the  Philonium  Roma- 
num  of  the  late  London  Difpenfatory  ;  but  it  is  now 
omitted  in  the  Philonium  Londinenfe  pf  this  :  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcriptions  it  is  feldom  given  fingly  ;  but  is-a 
common  ingredient  in  reftorative  powders  and  infufions. 
Its  dofe  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  in  powder  ;  and  from  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms  to  the  pint  in  infufion. 

ZEST,  the  woody  thick  (kin,  quartering  the  kernel  of 
a  walnut. 

Zest,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  chip  of  orange  or  lemon  peel ; 
fuch  as  is  ufually  fqueezed  into  ale,  wine,  &c.  to  give  it 
a  flavour  ;  or  the  fine  ethereal  oil  which  fpurts  out  of  that 
peal  on  fqueezing  it. 

ZIANGI,  a  lilver  money  of  Amadalath,  that  is  like- 
wife  current  in  other  places  of  the  Mogul's  territories  ;  it 
is  among  the  number  of  the  rupees;  and  worth  twenty 
per  cent,  more  than  thofe  called  Gafona  ;  and  is  about 
thirty-fix  French  fols,  the  value  of  which  laft  coin  is  to 
be  underftood  (except  where  it  is  exprefled  otherwife) 
to  be  as  it  was  current  at  the  time  of  making  it,  viz. 
thirteen  livres,  fix  fols,  and  eight  deniers  for  a  pound 
fterling. 

ZINK,  a  femi-metallic  fubftance,  which,  more  than 
all  the  others  of  that  clafs,  approaches  to  the  nature  of  true 
.  metals.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  lefs  hard  than  bifmuth  ; 
and  greatly  lefs  friable  than  either  antimony  or  that  mine- 
ral.' It,  in  fome  meafure,  approaches  to  malleability,  be- 
ing duftile  to  a  certain  degree,  though  that  a  very  limited 
one,  efpecially,  when  made  warm.  It  is  very  little  fuf-, 
ceptible  of  ruft;  and  though  in  itfelf  is  not  fonorous,  yet, 
in  mixture  with  other  metals,  it  renders  them  much  more 
fo  than  they  were  before.  It  meljs  with  a  very  fmall  de- 
gree of  fire  ;  and  if  urged  by  a  heat  a  little  more  intenfe, 
it  flies  wholly  off  in  fumes.  If  thefe  fumes  are  preferved, 
they  are  found  to  form  a  peculiar  fort  of  flowers,  not  eafily 
reducible  into  zink  again.  Zink  is  of  a  bluifh  white  co- 
lour, very  elegant,  and  much  approaching  to  that  of 
filver  ;  and  though  it  wants  fomewhat  of  the  bifmuth,  yet 
it  has  that  lofs  amply  made  up  to  it,  in  its  more  metalline 
appearance.  If  burnt  away  in  an  open  fire,  it  yields  a 
flame  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  It  melts  very  readily 
with  lead  and  tin,  and  renders  both  of  them  the  lefs  mal- 
leable, in  proportion  as  it  is  mixed  in  a  larger  proportion 
with  them.  It  may  alfo  be  mixed  in  fufion  with  copper 
and  iron  ;  but  when  mixed  with  thefe,  or  any  other  of  the 
metals  that -do  not  melt  eafily,  cai'fion  muft  be  ufed  that 
the  degree  of  fire  neceflary  to  fuf  aem  do  not  burn  away. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  metals  fliould  be  made  into  thin  plates 
or  filings,  and  be  heated  red-hot  in  a  crucible,  before  the 
zink  padded';  and  as  foon  as  this  is  done,  the  fire  fhould  be 
made  very  brifk  immediately,  and  the  operation  ended  with 
all  poffibie  expedition.     • 

Zink,  mixed  in  this  manner,  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  copper,  makes  a  very  beautiful  yellow  metal,  called  by 
us,  Bath-metal,  and  prince  Rupert's  metal  ;  which  if  its 
malleability  equalled  the  beauty  of  its  colour,  would.be  a 
very  valuable  compofition.  Zink  has  alfo  this  peculiar 
quality,  that  when  urged  by  a  large  fire  in  mixture  with 
the  other  metals,  it  does  not  go  ofF  alone,  but  carries  up  a 
great  part  of  them,  alfo,  in  form  of  flowers.  This  is  the 
origin  of.  pompholyx,  tutty,  and  the  cadmia  fornacum, 
which  are  principally  procured  from  the  furnaces,  where 
copper  and  calamine,  which  is  the  ore  of  zink,  and  acts 
only  as  zink  on  thefe  occafions,  are  melted  together. 

Zink  is  foluble  in  aqua  regia,  and  other  of  the  ftronger 
acids.  It  is  to  be  chofen  the  heavieft  and  brighteft  coloured 
that  can  be  found,  and  fuch  as  will  not  extend  under  the 
hammer;  for  the  people  who  fell  it,  fometimes,  have  the 
difhoneffy  to  mix  lead  among  it;  but  this  is  difcovered  by 
the  two  great  degree  of  malleability  it  gives  to  it. 

The  ores  of  zink  have,  till  very  lately,  been  but  little 
known.  The  principal  of  them,  indeed,  has  been  well 
known  for  many  ages,  as  a  foffile  fubftance  of  ufe  in  me- 
dicine ;  but  though  it  was  found  to  have  the  fame  effect  on 
copper  as  zink,  and  in  the  fire,  if  kept  indole  vefl'els,  to 
fublime  in  the  fame  fort  of  flowers;  yet  it  did  not  occur,  of 


a  long  time,  to  any  body  to  fufpecT:  that  thefe  two  fub- 
ftances  belonged  in  any  manner  to  one  another.  The  ore, 
we  mean,  is  the  common  lapis  calaminaris,  or  calamine, 
which,  as  it  is  known  by  a  peculiar  appellation,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  many  virtues  independent  of  the  zink  it  contains, 
we  have  treated  of  it  under  its  common  name.  See  Ca- 
lamine. 

ZOFFINGUE  is  a  tolerable  large  town  of  Switzer- 
land with  many  privileges,  and  furnifhes  trade  with  feve- 
rai  articles  from  its  fabrics,  fuch  as  flannels,  filk  ribbons 
and  ferrets,  various  forts  of  cloth  made  with  cotton,  and 
wool,  feparate  and  mixed;  cutlery  ware;  and  here  are 
alfo  very  good  linen  printers  and  dyers. 

ZONE,  in  geography  and  aftronomy,  a  divifion  of  the 
terraqueous  globe,  with  refpect  to  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  found  in  the  different  parts  thereof. 

There  are  five  zones.  One  of  which  is  called  the  tor- 
rid zone,  and  is  that  fpace  or  tra£t  of  the  earth  which  is 
comprehended  between  the  two  tropics.  The  ancients 
imagined  this  traft  of  the  earth  to  be  uninhabitable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat  of  the  fun  there.  There  are  two  frigid 
zones,  the  one  is  that  portion  of  the  earth's  furface  which 
is  included  within  the  artic  circle,  the  other  within  the  an- 
tartic.  The  remaining  two  are  the  temperate  zones,  lying 
one  on  one  fide  the  equator,  and  the  other  on  the  other, 
between  the  frigid  and  the  torrid  zones. 

Z0P1SSA,  naval  pitch,  or  that  fcraped  off  from  the 
fides  of  (hips  that  have  been  a  long  time  at  fea.  It  is  a 
compofition  of  pitch  and  tar,  impregnated  by  the  fait  of 
the  fea  ;  and  is  ufed  in  external  applications  as  a  refolutive 
and  deficcative. 

ZUG  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  of  the  fmall  cantons 
in  Switzerland;  and  its  principal  city  with  the  fame  name 
is  well  built,  (landing  on  the  lake  called  alfo  Zug.  The 
country  produces  corn,  wine,  a  great  many  chefnuts,  and 
has  excellent  paftures  ;  befides  which  here  are  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  woollen  fluffs. 

ZUR1CK,  capital  of  the  chief  canton  of  Switzerland, 
is  feated  on  a  fine  lake  very  abundant  in  fifh,  from  which 
the  Limmat  flows,  that  divides  the  city  in  two  parts,  whofe 
communication  is  by  two  wooden  bridges.  Although 
Zurick  has  but  few  bailiages,  it  is  one  of  the  richeft 
cantons  by  the  trade  and  fabrics  which  its  inhabitants  have 
attracted  and  fet  up  among  them,  and  which  have  flou- 
riflied  beyond  their  moft  fanguine  expectation.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  theZurickcrs  have  a  genius  that  qualifies  them  for 
imitation;  and  the  peafant  a  patience  and  attachment  to  la- 
boor,  which  conquer  mofb  difficulties,  and  at  the  fame 
time  are  a  plain  indication  of  the  good  effects  that  ma- 
nufactures and  diligence  produce. 

Commerce  is  properly  fpeaking  the  bufinefs  of  Zurick, 
the  particular  object  of  its  induflry,  and  the  determined 
ruling  tafte  ;  the  moft  confiderable  men  of  the  city  do  not 
difdain  to  intereft  themfelves  in  trade,  but  apply  to  it  with 
the  fame  diligence,  as  the  inferior  citizens,  and  their  great 
riches  never  render  their  afliduity,  patience,  and  neceffary 
labour,  to  augment  their  manufactures,  and  perfect -their 
works,  irkfome ;  this  is.  what  makes  their  republic  flou- 
rifh,  and  has  raifed  it  to  the  degree  of  power  it  at 
prefent  poffeffes. 

The  filks  and  organzines,  which  the  Zuricker:  buy 
yearly  in  the  Trentin,  Italy,  and  Piedmont,  to  twift  or 
throw,  employ  a  great  many  people ;  and  the  fale  which- 
they  afterwards  have  for  them  in  England,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  elfewhere,  is  very  confiderable ;  they  alfo  em- 
ploy great  quantities  of  filk  in  their  own  manufactures, 
wroughr  feparately  in  feveral  (tuffs,  handkerchiefs,  crapes, 
&c.  mixt  with  worded,  cotton,  thread  or  ferret  :  large 
parcels  of  cotton  are  alfo  fpun  here,  for  the  aforefaid  fa- 
brics;  cotton  linen  is  made  for  printing,  as  are  (lockings, 
and  handkerchiefs  of  the  fame  materials,  the  fined:  being 
wrought  into  muffins  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  lalt 
century,  the  art  of  drawing  gold  and  filver  wire,  was  in- 
troduced here. 

ZURZACH,  in  Switzerland,  is  rendered  noted  for  its 
two  fairs  held  here  at  Pentecoft  and  St.  Verena,  '(at  th_- 
end  of  Auguft)  which  attraif  a  great  number  of  merchan:; 
from  divcrfe  countries. 
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